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GE:^rNESAIlET,  SEA  OF 

GENNES^ARET,  SEA  OF  (xlfivr]  Tevyr}- 
(rap€T^  Luke  v.  1;  vdoop  Tevvnadp,  1  Mace.  xi. 
67),  called  in  the  0.  T.  "  the  Sea  of  Chiimereth," 
or  "Cinneroth,"  Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xii.  3), 
from  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.   xix.   35).     In  the  later  Hebrew 

we  always  find  the  Greek  form  npp/^3,  which  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  n*n22,  though  some 

derive  the  word  from  Gannah,  "a  garden,"  and 
Sharon,  the  name  of  a  plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  (Onom.  s.  v.  ^ap6u'i  Keland,  pp.  193, 
259).  Josephus  calls  it  Tevu'r](TaplrLv  Xi/Lii/r]v  (Ant 
xviii.  2,  §  1);  and  this  seems  to  have  been  its  com- 
mon name  at  the  commencement  of  our  era  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  755;  Plin.  v.  16;  Ptol.  v.  15).  At  its 
northwestern  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
called  "  Gennesaret "  (yrjv  Teyyrjo-apeT,  Matt.  xiv. 
34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
(Joseph.  £.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  ©aAao-tra  rrjs  TaXiKaias,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  vii.  31;  John  vi.  1);  and 
©aAacro-a  rrj?  Ti^epiddos,  from  the  celebrated  city 
(John  vi.  1,  [xxi.  1]).  Eusebius  calls  it  Aifj-vrj 
Ti^eptds  (Onom.  s.  v.  2apwj';  see  also  Cyr.  in  Jes. 
i.  5).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on 
its  western  side.     Its  modern  name  is  Bahr  Tuba- 


rhjeh  (iW^-jJ^   y^) 


In  Josh.  xi.  2  "the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  " 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xii. 
3);  and  "  the  plains  "  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  was 
spent  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret. 
On  its  shores  stood  Capernaum,  "his  own  city" 
(Matt.  iv.  13);  on  its  shore  he  called  his  first  dis- 
ciples from  their  occupation  as  fishermen  (Luke  v. 
1-11 ) ;  and  near  its  shores  he  spake  many  of  his 
parables,  and  performed  many  of  his  miracles. 
This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled  in 
all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  lake ;  while  numerous  large  vil- 
lages dotted  the  plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Por- 
ter, Handbook,  p.  424). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
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Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7);  and  Pliny  says 
it  measured  xvi.  m.  p.  by  vi.  {H.  N.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no 
less  than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
(Robinson,  Blbl.  Res.  i.  613).  Like  almost  all 
lakes  of  volcanic  origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a 
great  basin,  the  sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a 
uniform  slope  from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On 
the  east  the  banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  des- 
titute of  verdure  and  of  foliiige,  deeply  furrowed  by 
ravines,  but  quite  flat  along  the  summit;  forming 
in  fact  the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of 
Bashan.  On  the  north  there  is  a  gradual  descent 
from  this  table -land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan; 
and  then  a  gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  nearly 
equal  elevation  skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee.  The  western  banks  are  less  regular,  yet 
they  present  the  same  general  features  —  plateaus 
of  different  altitudes  breaking  down  abruptly  to 
the  shore.  The  scenery  has  neither  grandeur  nor 
beauty.  It  wants  features,  and  it  wants  variety. 
It  is  bleak  and  monotonous,  especially  so  when  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  the  sun  high.  The  golden 
tints  and  purple  shadows  of  evening  help  it,  but  it 
looks  best  during  a  thunder-storm,  such  as  the 
wTiter  has  often  witnessed  in  early  spring.  The 
cliffs  and  rocks  along  the  shores  are  mostly  a  hard 
porous  basalt,  and  the  whole  basin  has  a  scathed 
volcanic  look.  The  frequent  earthquakes  prove 
that  the  elements  of  destruction  are  still  at  work 
beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a  copious  warm 
fountain  near  the  site  of  Tiberias,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1837 
both  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  water 
were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.  Snow  very  rarely  falls,  and  though 
it  often  whitens  the  neighboring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thorny  lote-tree  grows 
(897) 
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among  the  basalt  rocks;  palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan,  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  got  in  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Silurus, 
the  Mugil,  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Spa- 
ms Gaiikeus  {Rtise,  pp.  181,  412  f. ;  comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  sadly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
even  with  it  there  is  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  round  the  game  with  a 
jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias !  (Porter, 
Handbook^  p.  432.) 

A  "mournful  and  solitary  silence "  now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  wdiich 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  ruins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half  a  dozen  mud  hovels;  and  Tiberias 
alone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  J-  1^-  ?• 

GENNE'US  {TevvoTios,  Alex.  Tevveos-  Gen- 
nceus),  father  of  Apollonius,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  ((rTparyjyoi)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysias  was  gov- 
ernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  (yev- 
yaros  =  well-born),  and  has  "  des  edlen  Apollo- 
nius." 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament.  —  The  He- 
brew "^"IS  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  plural  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  by  Gentiles  and  Heathen. 

D'^'^S,  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations,  for- 
eii/ners^  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In  Gen. 
x.  5  it  occurs  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  =  the  far- 
distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarism.  In  Lev.,  Deut.,  Ps.,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which 
Israel  came  into  contact ;  its  meaning  grows  wider 
in  proportion  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  ex- 
perience, and  more  or  less  invidious  according  to 
the  success  or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the 
prophets  it  attains  at  once  its  most  comprehensive 
and  its  most  hostile  view ;  hostile  in  presence  of 
victorious  rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to 
the  triumphs  of  a  spiritual  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation  of 
the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
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plural,  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  So 
Gen.  X.  5  (see  above);  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Josh.  xii.  23; 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  23,  "the  king  of  the  na- 
tions of  Gilgal,"  A.  V. ;  better  with  Gesenius  "  the 
king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  where  probably,  as 
afterwards  in  Galilee,  foreigners,  GeMiles,  were  set- 
tled among  the  Jews. 

For  "Gahlee  of  the  Gentiles,"  comp.  Matt.  iv. 
15  with  Is.   ix.    1,  where  A.  V.  "  Galilee   of  the 

nations."   In  Heb.  Uy^^Tl  b^'bs,  the  "  circle  of 

the  Gentiles ;  "  /car'  i^oxriu,  ^^7'^l}^  ha-Galeel; 
whence  the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  district  which 
was  largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,   "  nations  of  the  West  "  generally. 

H.  New  Testament.  —  1.  The  Greek  edvos  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7 ;  iVcts 
ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke  vii. 

5,  xxiii.  2,  &c.;  comp.  ^^"^^  supr.).     It  is  only  in 

the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heb.  D^IS,  heathen, 
Gentiles  (comp.  eQvos,  heathen,  ethnic):  in  Matt, 
xxi.  43  eQvei  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  "  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  sense  (e.  y.  Rom.  xi.  13;  Eph.  iii. 
1,  6). 

2.  "EWrjyy  John  vii.  35,  r]  diacnropa  twv  'EA- 
X'fjuoov,  "the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles," 
Rom.  iii.  9,  'lovSaiovs  Koi  "E\Kr]ms,  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  Greek  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  x.  32),  in- 
serting Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
"EW-nv  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,  3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  The  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3;  Acts  xviii.  17;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13  'EKXr^picr- 
fx6s  appears  as  synonymous  with  aKXo(pv\icriii6s 
(comp.  vi.  9);  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  the  LXX.  renders 

D*^ntt? /Q  by  "EAAr/ms;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers 
defended  the  Christian  faith  irphs  "EWrjyas,  and 
Kud'  'EAAr]vcou.     [Greek;  Heathen.] 

T.  E.  B. 

GENU'BATH  (n?p|  [theft,  Ges.]  :  Fauv- 
fidO-  Genubath),  the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite 
of  the  royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the 
sister  of  fahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
governed  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
bavid  (1  k.  xi.  20;  comp.  16).  Genubath  was 
born  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the 
queen  herself;  after  which  he  became  a  member 
of  the  royal  establishment,  on  the  same  footing  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of 
Edomite  chronicle  in  which  this  is  contained  is 
very  remarkable,  and  may  be  compared  with  that 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Genubath  is  not  again  mentioned 
or  alluded  to. 

GE^ON  {Trjoov'-  Gehcni)^  i.  e.  Giiion,  one  of 
the  four  rivers  of  Eden ;  introduced,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Nile,  into  a  figure  in   the  praise 
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of  wisdom,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27.  This  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name,  the  same  which 
is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  13. 

GE^RA  (^"15  [grain,  little  weight,  Ges.] : 
Tfipd't  [in  1  Chr.  viii.  5,  Horn.  Vat.  T^pd-  Gera]), 
one  of  the  "  sons,"  i.  e.  descendants,  of  Benjamin, 
enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  as  already  Uving  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  migration  into  Egypt.  He 
was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3).  [Bela.]  The 
text  of  this  last  passage  is  very  corrupt ;  and  the 
different  Geras  there  named  seem  to  reduce  them- 
selves into  one  —  the  same  as  the  son  of  Bela. 
Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  as  the  ancestor 
of  Shimei  who  cursed  David  [Becher],  is  prob- 
ably also  the  same  person.  Gera  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Benjamite  families  in  Nimi. 
xxvi.  38-40 ;  of  which  a  very  obvious  explanation 
is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate family,  but  was  included  among  the  Belaites ; 
it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some  of  Bela's 
sons  should  be  so  included,  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.  Dr.  Kalisch  has 
some  long  and  rather  perplexed  observations  on  the 
discrepancies  in  the  Usts  in  Gen.  xlvi.  and  Num. 
xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  two  lists  agree  very  well 
as  far  as  Benjamin  is  concerned.  For  the  only  dis- 
crepance that  remains,  when  the  absence  of  Becher 
and  Gera  from  the  Hst  in  Num.  is  thus  explained, 

is  that  for  the  two  names  "^HM  and  ti?M1   (Ehi 

and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  have  the  one  name  DI'^HS 

(Ahiram)  in  Num.  If  this  last  were  written  Dl?^"l, 
as  it  might  be,  the  two  texts  would  be  almost 
identical,  especially  if  written  .  in  th^  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  shin  closely  resembles  the 
mem.  That  Ahiram  is  right  we  are  quite  sure, 
from  the  family  of  the  Ahiramites,  and  frpm  the 
non-mention  elsewhere  of  Kosh,  which  in  fact  is 
not   a   proper    name.      [Rosh.]      The    conclusion 

therefore  seems  certain  that  ti^Sll^^HS  in  Gen. 
is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  lists.  This  view 
strengthened  by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  word 
which  follows  Rosh,  namely,  Muppim,  the  initial 
m  is  an  error  for  sh.  It  should  be  Shuppim,  as  in 
Num.  xxvi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  The  final  m  of 
Ahiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shuppim,  have  thus 
been  transposed.  To  the  remarks  made  under 
Becher  should  be  added  that  the  great  destruction 
of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx.  may  ac- 
count for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new  names 
in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii.  and  viii., 
of  which  several  seem  to  be  women's  names. 

A.  C.  H. 
GERAH.     [Measures.] 

GE^RAR  ("^;p? 
residence,  Sim.,  Ges. 


[circle,  district,  Fiirst ;  abode, 
|:  Tepapd  [or  Tepapa;  in  2 
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Chr.,  r^ddop-  Gerara;]  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12,  §  1) 
a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occurs  chiefl} 
in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1,  xxvi.  1,  6,  [17,  20,  26]); 
also  incidentally  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13,  14.  In  Genesis 
the  people  are  spoken  of  as  Philistines ;  but  their 
habits  appear,  in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral 
than  they  subsequently  were.  Yet  they  are  even 
then  warhke,  since  Abimelech  was  "  a  captain  of  the 
host,"  who  appears  from  his  fixed  title,  "  Phichol," 
like  that  of  the  king,  "Abimelech,"  to  be  a  per- 
manent officer  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  32,  xxvi.  26,  and 
Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local  description,  xx.  1, 
"between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is  probably  meant 
to  indicate  the  limits  within  which  these  pastoral 
Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then  Gerar,  ranged, 
although  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  ter- 
ritory embraced  all  the  interval  between  those  cities. 
It  must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  "  or  "south 
country"  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  comparison 
of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26,«  Beer-sheba  would 
seem  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  territory,  and 
perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.  E.  For  its 
southern  boundary,  though  very  uncertain,  none  is 
more  probable  than  the  wadies  el-Arish  ("River 

of  Egypt"  [torrent,  bn^])  and  el-Ain;  south 
of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of  I^aran  " 
(xx.  15,  xxi.  22,  34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to 
begin.  Isaac  was  most  probably  born  in  Gerar. 
The  great  crops  which  he  subsequently  raised  attest 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritinrie 
plain,  stili  contains  some  of  the  best  ground  in 
Palestine  (xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (i.  190)  may  represent 
those  digged  by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac 
(xxvi.  18-22).^  Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  46)  speaks 
of  a  Joorf  el-Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours 
S.  S.  E.  of  Gaza,  and  this  may  probably  indicate 
the  northern  limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site 
of  the  town ;  but  the  range  of  that  territory  need 
not  be  so  far  narrowed  as  to  make  the  Wady 
Riihaibeh  an  impossible  site,  as  Robinson  thinks  it 
(see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i.  and  i.  197),  for 
Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady  el-Jerur  laid 
down  S.  of  the  wadies  above-named,  and  running 
into  one  of  them ;  but  this  is  too  far  south  (Robin- 
son, i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a  possible  site. 
The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost  any  important 
wady  within  the  limits  indicated ;  but  if  the  above- 
mentioned  situation  for  the  wells  be  not  rejected,  it 
would  tend  to  designate  the  Wady  el-Ain.  Robin- 
son (ii.  44)  appears  to  prefer  the  Wady  es-SherT<(\ 
running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza.c  Eusebius  {ds 
Sit.  cf  Nom.  Loc.  Heb.  s.  v.)  makes  Gerar  25  miles 
S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would  be  about  the 
latitude  of  Beer-sheba ;  but  see  Jerome,  Lib.  Qumst. 
Heb.  Gen.  xxii.  3.  Bered  (xvi.  14)  may  perhaps 
have  lain  in  this  territory.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  39,  the 
LXX.  read  Gerar,  els  rrjv  Tepapa,  for  Gedor;  a 
substitution  which  is  not  without  some  claims  to 
support.     [Bered;  Beer-sheba;  Gedok.] 

H.  H. 
*  GERAR,  VALLEY  OF.     [Gerar.] 


a  The  well  where  Isaac  and  Abimelech  covenanted 
is  distinguished  by  the  LXX.  from  the  Beer-sheba 
where  Abraham  did  so.  the  former  being  called  c^peap 
op/cou,  the  latter  (fjpeap  bpKta-fxov. 

b  The  stopping  wells  is  a  device  still  resorted  to  by 
the  Bedouins,  to  make  a  country  untenable  by  a  neigh- 
bor of  whom  they  wish  to  be  rid. 

o  *  In  his  Phys.  Geogr.  (p.  123)  Robinson  says 
Tflerely  that  this  valley  was  doubtless  "  some  portion  or 


branch  of  these  valleys  south  and  southeast  of  Gaza." 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  183)  heard  of  ^^  a  site  called  Um  el- 
Gerar,  about  3  hours  from  Gaza,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  sea,"  though  without  any  ruins  to 
indicate  its  antiquity.  Thomson  says  (LamJ  and  Book, 
ii.  848)  that  Gerar  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  brought  to  light,  "  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  safe  to  travel  in  that  region."  H.. 
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GER^ASA    (repao-a,  Ftol.  ;    T^pdcrcra,    Not. 

Eccles.:  Arab.  Jerash,  (ww*^).    This  name  does 

not  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Received  Text  of 
the  N.  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
Matt.  viii.  28  "Gerasenes"  supersedes  "Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Persea  (Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  3,  §  3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Coelesyria  and  region  of  Decapolis 
(Steph.  s.  v.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  adv. 
Jffcer.  ;  Origen.  in  Johan.).  These  various  state- 
ments do  not  arise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  bound- 
aries of  the  provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman 
age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better  known  than 
Gerasa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath-Ammon.  Several 
MSS.  read  Tepacrrjvoov  instead  of  Tepyecrrivoov,  in 
Matt.  viii.  28 ;  but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too  far 
from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  miracles  having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity. 
If  the  reading  Tepaa-rivoov  be  the  true  one,  the 
X^pO'i  "district,"  must  then  have  been  very  large, 
including  Gadara  and  its  environs;  and  Matthew 
thus  uses  a  broader  appellation,  where  Mark  and 
Luke  use  a  more  specific  one.  This  is  not  improb- 
able; as  Jerome  {ad  Obad.)  states  that  Gilead  was 
in  his  day  called  Gerasa;  and  Origen  aflcirms  that 
Tepaarivcov  was  the  ancient  reading  {Ojjj^.  iv.  p. 
140).     [Gadara.] 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  been  captured  by  Alexander  Jannseus  {circ. 
B.  c.  85;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  Jews  burned  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Csesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  the  Romans ;  and 
it  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity  when 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius,  his 
genera],  to  capture  it-  Annius,  having  carried  the 
city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
escape,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1).  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  which  give 
it  a  place  among  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (a.  d.  138-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  There  are 
no  traces  of  their  architecture  —  no  mosques,  no  in- 
scriptions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as 
are  found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic;  every 
structure  remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or 
the  earthquake  shock  left  it  —  ruinous  and  de- 
serted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  a  high  undulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  A  little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
Valley,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  deserted  city. 
The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking;  and 
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such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The  long  colon- 
nade running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the 
forum ;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples; 
the  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres;  and  the  vast  field 
of  shapeless  ruins  rising  gradually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side  —  all  combine  in  forming  a  picture  such 
as  is  rarely  equaled.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an 
irregular  square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect ;  and  within  the  city  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  columns  remain  on  their 
pedestals.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gerasa  are  given 
in  the  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal. ;  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria ;  Buckingham's  Arab  Tribes ; 
Ritter's  Fal.  und  Syr.)  J.  L.  P, 

GERGESE^NES,  Matt.  viii.  28.   [Gadara.] 

GER^GESITES,  THE  (ol  Tepyi^cratoL  ' 
Vulg.  omits),  Jud.  v.  16.     [Girgashites.] 

GER'IZIM  (always  d'^-Tnrin,  har-Geiiz- 
zim^  the  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  *^*t"l^) 
G'rizzi^  dwellers  in  a  shorn  {i.  e.  desert)  land,  from 
T'liJ,  gdraz^  to  cut  off;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued 
by  David,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8:  rapi(iy,  [Yat.  Alex. 
-C^LV,  exc.  Alex.  Deut.  xi.  29,  Ta^Lpeii/']  Garizim), 
a  mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  conjunction 
with  Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  solem- 
nity upon  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  promised  land.  High  places  had  a  pecu- 
har  charm  attached  to  them  in  these  days  of  ex- 
ternal observance.  The  law  was  delivered  from 
Sinai :  the  blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the 
tribes  —  Simeon,  Levi  (but  Joseph  being  repre- 
sented by  two  tribes,  Levi's  actual  place  probably 
was  as  assigned  below),  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and 
Benjamin  were  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  former 
to  bless;  and  six,  namely  —  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher, 
Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali  —  upon  the  latter  to 
curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-13).  Apparently,  the  Ark 
halted  mid-way  between  the  two  mountains,  en- 
compassed by  the  priests  and  Levites,  thus  divided 
by  it  into  two  bands,  with  Joshua  for  their  cory- 
phaeus. He  read  the  blessings  and  cursings  succes- 
sively (Josh.  viii.  33,  34),  to  be  re-echoed  by  the 
Levites  on  either  side  of  him,  and  responded  to  l)y 
the  tribes  in  their  double  array  with  a  loud  Amen 
(Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Curiously  enough,  only  the 
formula  for  the  curses  is  given  (ibid.  ver.  14-26 ) ; 
and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and  not  Gerizim,  where  the 
altar  of  whole  unwrought  stone  was  to  be  built, 
and  where  the  huge  plastered  stones,  with  the  words 
of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32;  Joseph.  AiH.  iv.  8,  §'44, 
limits  them  to  the  blessings  and  curses  just  pro- 
nounced) written  upon  them,  were  to  be  set  up 
(Deut.  xxvii.  4-6 )  —  a  significant  omen  for  a  peo- 
ple entering  joyously  upon  their  new  inheritance, 
and  yet  the  song  of  Moses  abounds  with  forebod- 
ings still  more  sinister  and  plain-spoken  (Deut. 
xxxii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  defined  the  lo- 
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calities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim?  Standing  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks:  "Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down 
(^.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of 
the  Canaafiites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal  (^.  e.  whose  territory  —  not  these 
mountains  —  commenced  over  against  Gilgal  —  see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of  Mo- 
reh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision :  for  in  Gen. 
xii.  6  "  the  plain  (LXX.  '  oak ')  of  Moreh  "  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  "the  place  of  Sichem  or  She- 
chem  ''  (N.  T.  "Sychem"  or  "Sychar,"  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Ileland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizim,  in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  p.  dccxxv., 
in  Josephus  the  form  is  "  Sicima"),  and  accordingly 
Judg.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  "  the 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  "  hill  of  Moreh," 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  further  south 
(comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in  placing  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the 
Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  affirming  them  to 
be  near  NeapolisV  (Reland.  Dissert.,  as  above,  p. 
dccxx.).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans; 
otherwise  these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken 
very  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
more  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  Ai  to  She- 
chem, through  a  hostile  country,  to  perform  the 
above  solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon 
afterwards  to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  found  there 
by  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  6;  comp.  viii.  30-35). 
Yet  the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not 
so  long  (under  two  da}'s'  journey).  Neither  can 
the  interval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the 
modern  supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been 
misplaced.  The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  at  She- 
chem "  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  238,  note),  is  still  more 
easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings  and 
curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  —  thus  abridg- 
ing the  distance  by  one  half — and  not  by  the  six 
tribes  on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How 
indeed  could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides 
women  and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg. 
XX.  2  and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
space?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  "sub 
dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
sarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been  —  where  they  are  now  placed 
—  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative, asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
his  {Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  22),  quotes  some  lines  from 
Theodotus,  in  which  the  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
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Gerizim  is  described  with  great  force  and  accuracy : 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  does 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(Reland,  Fakest.  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Ca?sarea  expressly  as- 
serts that  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  {De  ^dif. 
V.  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak  of  Gerizim  (v. 
Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8),  but 
a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem  stood,  we 
are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor  again,  that 
Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can  scarce  be 
called  now;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same  proverb 
for  verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly,  that  it  is 
now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards  Nablus. 
It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether  Geri- 
zim was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2  ff.). 
First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the 
mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh :  see  Corn, 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  and  that  antecedently  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  "  in  its  vicinity  —  a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the  high  land  ;  " 
and  therefore  consistently  "  the  land  of  adoration,' 
or  "religious  worship,"  as  it  is  variously  explained. 
That  all  these  interpretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighborhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison) upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  ground : 
but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about  "  it  cannot 
be  seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land 
of  vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Ohvet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.  W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2,500  feet  (Arrowsmith,  Geograph.  Diet,  of  the  H. 
S.  p.  145),  "the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  "  (Stanley,  S.  (f  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  of 
plain  (the  Mukhna.)  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colors  beneath  its  feet."  Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "  present  to  a  traveller  advancing 
up  the  Philistine  plain  "  i^ibid.  p.  252)  —  the  direc- 
tion from  which  Abraham  came  —  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
{Handbook  of  S.  #  F.  i.  339),  that  he  should 
have  started  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34  — 
"  the  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx.  15). 
Then,  "  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  afar  off"  (ibid, 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  always 

a  *  From  the  top  of  Gerizim  the  traveller  enjoys  '*  a 
prospect  unique  in  the  Holy  Land."  See  it  well  de- 
scribed in  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  151,  1st  ed. 

H. 
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in  view,  he  would  proceed  to  the  exact  "  place 
which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all  solemnity  —  for 
again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.  All 
that  is  said  in  the  narrative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  The 
Samaritans,  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  stiU  —  as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial  —  Gerizim 
as  the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  "faith  was  made 
perfect;  "  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  spot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  distinct  from  Calvary.  Different  reasons 
in  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
so  named:  the  first,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted that  Gerizim  itself  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Moriah;  though  a  certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards  to  Abraham  personally  "  Jehovah- 
jireh"),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  religion, 
that  met  the  eye;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
"  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Arauuah  the  Jebusite  " 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  If  it  be 
thought  strange  that  a  place  once  called  by  the 
"  Father  of  the  faithful "  Jehovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and 
origin  as  Gerizim ;  it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
and  Jehovah-jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the  in- 
spired historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  more  than  one  place,  asserts  that  where  A 1  gra- 
ham offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
{Ant.  i.  13,  §  2,  and  vii.  13,  §  9).  Yet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain—  not  the  land  —  of  Moriah;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Moreh  in  his  account 
of  the  preceding  narrative.  Besides,  in  more  than 
one  place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sa- 
maritans {ibid.  xi.  8,  §  6,  and  xii.  5,  §  5).  St. 
Jerome  follows  Josephus  (  Quiest.  in  Gen.  xxii.  5, 
ed.  Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site 
of  Gerizim,  what  else  could  he  have  done  ?  Besides 
it  appears  from  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.)  that  he 
considered  the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be 
the  same  M'ith  Moriah.  And  who  that  is  aware  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  Eabbinical  traditions  re- 
specting Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any 
one  of  them?  (Cunajus,  De  Republ.  Heb.  lib.  ii. 
12).  Finally,  the  (Jhristian  tradition,  which  makes 
the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  have  been  on 
Calvary,  will  derive  countenance  from  neither  Jose- 
phus nor  St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  of  the  Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have 
been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less 
trustworthy;  namely,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the 
spot  where  Melchisedech  met  Abraham  —  though 
there  certainly  was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that 
neighborhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18;  Stanley,  S.  tf  P. 
p.  247  ff.).  The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land  of 
Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
him  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii.  6);  but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
city  (assuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet. 
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been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  that 
decisive  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  there 
subsequently.  He  can  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan :  nor  again  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom 
so  far  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17 
ff'.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was 
not  <yn>  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
plain  between  it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  parcel  of  a 
field ' '  which  that  patriarch  purchased  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  well 
(John  iv.  6);  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown; 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remahis  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard  by 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  283)  the  latter,  with  "a 
fruitful  -  vine  ' '  trailing  over  its  white-washed  in- 
closure,  and  before  it  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  hghted 
every  Friday  or  Mohammedan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mohammedan  monument  claiming 
to  be  the  said  tomb  (Stanley,  *S.  cf  P.  p.  241,  note). 
The  tradition  (Robinson,  ii.  283,  note)  that  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it 
should  have  made  them  eleven  without  eloseph,  or 
thirteen,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  depends 
upon  Acts  vii.  16,  where,  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
confusion  in  the  narrati^'e,  avros  should  be  read 
for  'A^paoLfXi  which  may  well  have  been  suggested 
to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence,  v.  17 ;  while 
avros,  from  having  already  occurred,  v.  15,  might 
have  been  thought  suspicious. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage 
contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus, 
the  then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanl)allat 
the  Cutha^an  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24),  having  created 
a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  coiitract  alien  marriages  (Ezr. 
ix.  2;  Nell.  xiii.  23)  —  Sanballat,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular  affinity,  ob- 
tained leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  tliose  of  Jerusa- 
lem {Ant.  xi.  8,  §§  2-4,  and  for  the  harmonizing 
of  the  names  and  dates,  Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  39G 
ff.,  M'Caul's  ed.).  "Samaria  thenceforth,"  says 
Prideaux,  "  became  the  common  refuge  and  asylum 
of  the  refractory  Jews  "  {Ibid. ;  see  also  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  §  7),  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  their 
temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  a 
Greek  deity  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §  5).  Hence  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  H}  rcanus,  when  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to  seize  Shechem, 
and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Gerizim,  after  it  had 
stood  there  200  years  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  But  the 
destruction  of  their  temple  by  no  means  crushed 
the  rancor  of  the  Samaritans.  The  road  from 
Galilee  to  Judsea  lay  then,  as  now,  through  Sa- 
maria, skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim  (John  iv.  4). 
Here  was  a  constant  occasion  for  religious  contro- 
versy and  for  outrage.  "  How  is  it  that  Thou,  be- 
ing a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman 
of  Samaria?  "  said  the  female  to  our  Lord  at  the 
well  of  Jacob,  where  both  parties  would  always  be 
sure  to  meet.  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship  ?  "  .  .  .  Subsequently 
we  read  of  the  depredations  committed  on  that  road 
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upon  a  party  of  Galilaeans  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1).  The 
liberal  attitude,  first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of 
his  disciples  (Acts  viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon 
all  those  who  would  not  abandon  their  creed.  And 
Gerizim  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks 
through  successive  centuries.  One,  under  Pilate, 
while  it  led  to  their  severe  cliastisement,  procured 
the  disgrace  of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had 
crucified  "Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  im- 
punity (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  1).  Another  hostile  gath- 
ering on  the  same  spot  caused  a  slaughter  of  10,600 
of  them  under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  this  instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made 
them  easy  victims ;  so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and 
pure  spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have 
failed  before  so  great  a  multitude  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  § 
32).  At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed 
against  the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis  —  now 
powerful,  and  under  a  bishop  —  in  the  reign  of 
Zeho.  Terebinthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of 
this  outrage  to  Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were 
forcibly  ejected  from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church 
in  honor  of  the  Virghi;  to  some  extent  fortified, 
and  even  guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to 
repel  the  foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  round 
the  church,  which  his  historian  says  defied  all  at- 
tacks (Procop.  Be  JEd'if.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
n:iodern  traveller  (Ilandb.  of  S.  (f-  P.  ii.  339). 
Previously  to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  been  a 
numerous  and  important  sect  —  sufficiently  so,  in- 
deed, to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews 
and  Cselicolists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last 
outrage  led  to  their  comparative  disappearance  from 
history.  Travellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th 
centuries  take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme 
paucity  {Early  Travels,  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181, 
and  432),  and  their  number  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
282,  2d  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject  to 
Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  observe  that  as  it  was  undoubt- 
edly this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said, 
"  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem (^.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father"  (John 
iv.  21)  — so  likewise  it  is  a  shigular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samaritans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews  —  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  —  have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  destiny:  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
offered  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationahty  (the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibi.  Res.  ii.  277 ).« 
Their  copy  of  the  Law,  probably  the  work  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  600;  and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion   by  Scaliger,   Usher,    Morinus,   and 
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a  *  The  reader  will  find  under  Passover  (Amer.  ed.) 
a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sa- 
maritans celebrate  that  great  festival  on  Gerizim.  On 
Grorizim  and  the  modern  Samaritans  interesting  infor- 


others;  and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestine  with- 
out making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects. 
Gerizim  is  hkewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
.Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Their  prostrations  are  directed  to- 
wards it  wherever  they  are ;  its  holiest  spot  in  their 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  taber- 
nacle, near  that  on  which  they  believe  Abraham  to 
have  offered  his  son.  Both  these  spots  are  on  the 
summit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound 
of  ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem ;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see 
this  on  Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  tra- 
ditions respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their 
alleged  worship  of  a  dove,  —  due  to  the  Jews,  their 
enemies  (Reland,  Diss.  ap.  Ugolin.  Thesaur.  vii. 
pp.  dccxxix.-xxxiii.),  —  it  is  needless  to  enter. 

E.  S.  Ff. 

*  The  theory  that  Gerizim  is  ''  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac," 
advocated  by  Dean  Stanley  {S.  <f  P.  p.  248)  and 
controverted  by  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii. 
212),  is  brought  forward  by  the  writer  of  the  above, 
on  grounds  which  appear  to  us  wholly  unsubstan- 
tial. 

(1.)  The  assumed  identity  of  Moreh  and  Moriah 
cannot  be  admitted.  There  is  a  radical  difference 
in  their  roots  (Robinson's  Gesen.  Ileb.  Lex.  s.  vv.), 
which  is  conceded  by  Stanley;  and  the  reasoning 
about  "  the  plains  of  Moreh,  the  land  of  vision," 
"  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble  vision 
of  nature,"  etc.,  is  irrelevant.  Murphy  {Coinm. 
in  loc),  justly  observes:  "  As  the  two  names  occur 
in  the  same  document,  and  differ  in  form,  they  nat- 
urally denote  different  things." 

(2.)  The  distance  of  Gerizim  from  Beer-sheba 
is  fatal  to  this  hypothesis.  The  suggestion  that 
Abraham  need  not  have  '■'■  started  from  Beer-sheba," 
is  gratuitous  —  the  narrative  fairly  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  started  from  his  residence,  which 
was  then  at  that  place.  [Beek-siieba.]  From 
this  point  Jerusalem  is  three  days,  and  Gerizim  two 
days  still  further,  north.  The  journey  could  not 
have  been  completed,  with  a  loaded  ass,  "  on  the 
third  day;"  and  the  route  by  which  this  writer, 
following  Stanley,  sends  the  party  to  Gerizim,  is 
an  unknown  and  improbable  route. 

(3.)  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ffonlkes  above,  and 
of  Mr.  Grove  [Moriah],  that  the  patriarch  only 
came  in  sight  of  the  mountain  on  the  third  day, 
and  had  an  indefinite  time  for  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  similar  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stanley, 
that  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  mountain  he  had 
"  half  a  day"  for  reaching  it,  are  inadmissible. 
Acknowledging  "  that  from  the  time  it  hove  in 
sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the  young  men  and 
went  on  together  alone,"  these  writers  all  overlook 
the  fact  that  from  this  point  the  wood  for  the  burnt- 
offering  was  laid  upon  Isaac.  Thus  far  the  needed 
materials  had  been  carried  by  the  servants  and  the 
ass.  That  the  young  man  could  bear  the  burden 
for  a  short  distance  alone,  does  not  warrant  the 
supposition  that  he  could  have  borne  it  for  a  day  s 
journey,  or  a  half-day's  —  in  which  case  it  would 
seem  that  the  donkey  and  servants   might  have 


mation  will  be  found  in  Mills's  Three  Months^  Residence 
at  Nablus,  Lond.  1864  ;  and  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On 
the  Modern  Samaritans  in  Vacation  Tourists  for  1861. 
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been  left  at  home.  The  company  halted,  appar- 
ently, not  very  far  from  the  spot  of  the  intended 
sacrifice. 

(4.)  The  conmianding  position  of  Gerizim,  with 
the  wide  prospect  from  its  summit,  is  not  a  necessary, 
nor  probable,  element  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  to  the  land  of  Moriah  that  the  patri- 
arch was  directed,  some  one  of  the  eminences  of 
which,  apparently  not  yet  named,  the  Lord  was  to 
designate  as  his  destination.  In  favor  of  Gerizim 
as  an  elevated  site,  Stanley  lays  stress  upon  the 
phrase,  '•^lifted  up  his  eyes,"  forgetting  that  this 
identical  phrase  had  been  applied  (Gen.  xiii.  10) 
to  Lot's  survey  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  hdow 
him. 

(5.)  The  Samaritan  tradition  is  unreliable. 
From  the  time  that  a  rival  temple  to  that  on  Mo- 
riah was  erected  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  felt  a 
natural  desire  to  invest  the  spot  with  some  of  the 
sanctities  of  the  earlier  Jewish  history.  Their 
substitution  of  Moreh  for  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  in 
their  version,  is  of  the  same  character  with  this 
claim.  Had  this  been  the  traditionary  site  of  the 
scene  in  question,  Josephus  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  advance  the  claim  for  Jerusalem ;  and 
though  sharing  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
his  general  fairness  as  a  historian  forbids  the  in- 
timation that  he  was  capable  of  robbing  this  com- 
munity of  a  cherished  site,  and  transferring  it  to 
another..  Moreover,  the  improbable  theory  that 
Gerizim,  and  not  Jerusalem,  was  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  between  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  which  ^ 
though  held  by  Prof.  Stanley,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  com- 
pelled to  reject,  has  the  same  authority  of  Samar- 
itan tradition. 

The  objections  to  the  Moriah  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  site  in  question,  need  not  be  considered  here. 
The  theory  which  claims  that  locality  for  this  sac- 
rificial scene,  has  its  difficulties,  which  will  be  ex- 
amined in  their  place.  [Moriah,  Amer.  ed.] 
Whether  that  theory  be  accepted  or  rejected,  the 
claims  of  Gerizim  appear  to  us  too  slightly  sup- 
ported to  entitle  them  to  any  weight  in  the  discus- 
sion. S.  W. 

GER'IZITES,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.     [Gerzites.] 

GERRHE^NIAlSrS,  THE  (4'cos  tG>v  T^p^t]- 
y(ov'i  Alex.  revvr]pcaV'  ad  Gerrtnos)^  named  in  2 
Mace.  xiii.  24  only,  as  one  hmit  of  the  district 
committed  by  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Judas  Maccabaius,  the  other  hmit  being 
Ptolemais  (Accho).  To  judge  by  the  similar  ex- 
pression in  defining  the  extent  of  Simon's  govern- 
ment in  1  Mace.  xi.  59,  the  specification  has  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  Gerrhenians,  wherever  they 
were,  must  have  been  south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
tovm  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha  was  hitended,  which  lay 
between  Pelusium  and  Rhinocolura  ( Wady  el- 
Arish).  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ewald 
(Geschichte,  iv.  365,  note)  that  the  coast  as  far 
north  as  the  latter  place  was  at  that  time  in  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  and  he  thereon  conjectures  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gerar,  S. 
E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
are  meant.  In  support  of  this  Grimm  {Kurzg. 
Handb.  ad  loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one  MS. 
reads  repaprjvcov,  which  would  without  difficulty 
be  corrupted  to  Tepprjvwv. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Syriac 
version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 


GERSHON 

Gozor  ('J-^N.  )•     By  this  may  be  intended  either 

(a)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea, 
somewhere  about  Joppa;  or  (i^)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  tal^e  that  form  in  these  books.  In 
the  former  case  the  government  of  Judas  would 
contain  half,  in  the  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  most  probably  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumsea, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  Bethsura,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  G. 

GER^SHOM   (in   the  earlier  books   UWn^, 

in  Chr.  generally  Dlti?'!^)*  ^'  (r-npo-dfii  in 
Judg.  Frjpo-cvu,  [Vat.  M.  T-npcroiii,  Vat.  H.]  and 
Alex,  r-npaco/j.'-,  Joseph,  rrjpo-os'  Gersam^  Ge7-- 
som.)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah 
(Ex.  ii.  22 ;  xviii.  3).    The  name  is  explained  in  these 

passages  as  if  'DID  HS  ( Ger  sham)  =  a  stranger 
there^  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being  a  foreigner  in 
Midian  — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger 
(Ger)  in  a  foreign  land."  This  signification  is 
adopted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  13,  §  1),  and  also 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which  they 
give — r-npo-d/ii;  but  according  to  Gesenius  (Thes. 
p.  306  b),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a  Hebrew 

word,  is  "  expulsion,"  from  a  root  ti^^S,  being  only 
another  form  of  Gershon  (see  also  Fiirst,  Handwh. ). 
The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is  probably  related 
in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  family  of  which  more  than  one  of  the  mem- 
bers are  mentioned  later,  {a.)  One  of  these  was  a 
remarkable  person  —  "Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom," the  "young  man  the  Levite,"  whom  we 
first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem-Judah 
to  Micah's  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  xvii. 
7),  and  who  subsequently  became  the  first  priest  to 
the  irregular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xviii. 
30).  The  change  of  the  name  "Moses"  in  this 
passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
to  "Manasseh,"  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the  text 
and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Manassp:!!. 
{b.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  for  when 
the  courses  of  the  Levites  were  settled  by  king  Da- 
vid, the  "  sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  "  received 
honorable  prominence,  and  Shebuel  chief  of  the 

sons  of  Gershom  was  appointed  ruler  (1*^^^)  of 
the  treasures.     (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17;  xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon 
—  the  eldest  son  of  Levi  —  is  given  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Chronicles,  namely,  1  Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20, 
43,  62,  71;  xv.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almost  alter- 
nately Dii?"}5,  and  Dhti?13  ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to 
their  ordinary  rendering  of  Gershon;  [Rom.]  Vat. 
reSo'cot',  Alex.  Tr]p(Toov^  [exc.  vi.  43,  Vat.  TeeSo-wi/, 
and  XV.  7,  Alex.  Bripffoov,  Vat.  FA.  Tr|po■alx'^^, 
Vulg.  Gerson  and  Gersom. 

3.  (iDt^'nj]  :  T-npo-dov,  [Vat.]  Alex.  r-npaw/jL: 
Gersom),  the  representative  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Phinehas,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Gerson.  G. 

GER^SHON  CITO^5  :  in  Gen.  Tvpadou,  in 
other  books  uniformly  redcrdoy;  and  so  also  Alex, 
with  three  exceptions;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  7,  §  4, 
TripcrSiJL'rjs'   [Gerson]),  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons 
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of  Levi,  born  before  the  descent  of  Jacobs'  family  I 
into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vi.  16).  But  though 
the  eldest  born,  the  families  of  Gershon  were  out- 
stripped in  fame  by  their  younger  brethren  of  Ko- 1 
hath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.«  Gershon' s  sons  were  Libni  and 
Shimi  (Ex.  vi.  17 ;  Num.  iii.  18,  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
17),  and  their  families  were  duly  recognized  in  the 
reign  of  David,  when  the  permanent  arrangements 
for  the  service  of  Jehovah  were  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7-11).  At  this  time  Gershon  was  represented  by 
the  famous  Asaph  "the  seer,"  whose  genealogy  is 
given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20,  21. 
The  family  is  mentioned  once  again  as  taking  part 
in  the  reforms  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
where  it  should  be  observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph 
are  reckoned  as  distinct  from  the  Gershonites).  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole 
number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was 
7,500  (Num.  iii.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohath- 
ices  and  the  Merarites.  At  the  same  date  the 
efficient  men  were  2,630  (iv.  40).  On  the  occasion 
of  the  second  census  the  numbers  of  the  liCvites 
are  given  only  in  gross  (Num.  xxvi.  62).  The 
sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Tabernacle  —  the  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26;  iv.  25,  26);  for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons 
and  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).    In  the  encampment  their 

station  was  behind  (^^^IH^)  ^1^6  Tabernacle,  on  the 
west  side  (Num.  iii.  23).  When  on  the  march  they 
went  with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
body  of  three  tribes,  —  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
lun,  —  with  Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Gershonites.  These  were  in  the  northern 
tribes  —  two  in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  four  in 
Issachar;  four  in  Asher;  and  three  in  Naphtali. 
All  of  these  are  said  to  have  possessed  "  suburbs," 
and  two  were  cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  62,  71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
special  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at 
Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun  "prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of 
Heman  "lifted  up  the  horn,"  but  for  the  sons  of 
Asaph  no  instrument  is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
1-5).  They  were  appointed  to  "prophesy"  (that 
is,   probably,    to    utter,    or    sing,    inspired   words, 

l?^S3),  perhaps  after  the  special  prompting  of  Da- 
vid himself  (xxv.  2).  Others  of  the  Gershonites, 
sons  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of  the  "  treasures  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the 
holy  things"  (xxvi.  20-22),  among  which  precious 
stones  are  specially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1;  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  differ- 
ent form  of  Gershom.  [Gekshom,  2.]  See  also 
Gershonites.  G. 

GER'SHGN-ITES,  THE  (^atrJ-lSH,  ^.  e 
the  Gershunnite:  6  TeSo-coi/,  6  V^'^fftavi  [Yat.  -v&i\ 
viol  Fedcrccui   [Vat.  -v€l]  ;  xUex.  [in  Josh,  and  1 


a  See  an  instance  of  this  in  1  Chr.  vi.  2-15,  where 
the  line  of  Kohath  is  given,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the 
other  two  famiUes. 

b  The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passage  referred  to 
as  follows  :  —  /cat  l8ov  yj  yi^  Karw/cetTO  anh  aurjKOVToov 
y  drrb  VeKafx^ovp  (Alex.  FeAaju-o-oup)  TeT.eixt-crfJt-iuujv 
Koi  eois  yrjs  AtyuTrrou.     The  word  Gelamsour  may  be 
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Chr.,]  rr}p(Tcoi/'-  \_GersoniUB^  Gerson,Jilli  Gerson  or 
Gersom] ),  the  family  descended  from  Gekshon  or 
Gekshom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24, 
iv.  24,  27,  xxvi.  57;  Josh.  xxi.  33;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

"  TheGekshonite"  [Trjpa-ooi/i^  redacovL',  Vat. 
TTjpcrwi/ei,  Tr]p(TOjjiV€L'i  Alex.  r?7po"covei,  Trjpcrooui- 
Gersomd,  Gei'somtes],  as  applied  to  individuals, 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8  (Jehiel). 

G. 

GER'SON  {Tr]p(ro)u ;  [Vat.  corrupt :]  Ger- 
somus)^  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.      [Gekshom,  3.] 

GER^ZITES,  THE  {^yV^ri,  or  ""-niin  — 
(Ges.  Thes.  p.  301)  —  the  Girzite,  or  the  Gerizzite: 
Vat.  omits,  Alex,  rov  Te^paiov'-  Gei-zl  and  Gezri 
[V],  but  in  his  QucasL  Hebr.  Jerome  has  Getri: 
Syr.  and  Arab.  Godola)^  a  tribe  who  with  the 
Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land 
between  the  south  of  Palestine^  and  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in 
Bedouin  treasures  —  "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  camels, 
and  apparel"  (ver.  9;  comp.  xv.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  21). 
The  name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
but  only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Masorets  (Keri)  into  Giz- 
rites,  which  form  [or  rather  Gezrites]  our  trans- 
lators have  adopted  in  the  text.  The  change  is 
supported  by  the  Targum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.  as  above.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
apparent  reason  for  relinquishing  the  older  form  of 
the  name,  the  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  con- 
nection with  that  of  Mount  Gerizim.  In  the  name 
of  that  ancient  mountain  we  have  the  only  remain- 
ing trace  of  the  presence  of  this  old  tribe  of  Be- 
douins in  central  Balestine.  They  appear  to  have 
occupied  it  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have 
relinquished  it  in  company  with  the  Amalekites, 
who  also  left  their  name  attached  to  a  mountain 
in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15),  when  they 
abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less  fertile  but 
freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Avvim  and  the 
Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  (see  pp.  201  a, 
277,  note  b). 

The  connection  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  [Fiirst  accepts  the  same  view.]  It  has 
been  since  adopted  by  Stanley  (S.  cf  P.  p.  237, 
note).  Gesenius  interprets  the  name  as  "  dwellers 
in  the  dry,  barren  country."  G. 

GESEM,  THE  LAND  OF  {y?j  Tecreix: 
terra  Jesse),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
GosFiEN  (Jud.  i.  9). 

GE^SHAM  (1ti?*^2,  i.  e.  Geshan  [Jilthy,  Ges.] : 
2,ctiydp,  Alex.  T'r]p(T(aix'-  Gescm),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jahdai,  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family 
of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Nothing  further  con- 
cerning him  has  been  yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it 
stands  in  our  present  Bi})les,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611,  which  has,  accurately,  Geshan. 
Burrington,  usually  very  careful,  has  Geshur  (Table 
xi.  1,  280),  but  without  giving  any  authority. 


a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  meolam  .  .  Sliurah  (A.  V. 
^^  of  old  .  .  to  Shur"),  or  it  may  contain  a  mention 
of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaiin,  a  place  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  a  former  attack  on  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
4).  In  the  latter  case  r  has  been  read  for  T.  (See 
Lenserke  ;  Flirst's  Handwh.    &c.) 
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*  GE'SHAN  (1  Chr.  ii.  47),  the  correct  form 
of  a  name  for  which  Gesham  has  been  improperly 
substituted  in  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V. 

A. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASH^IVLU  (D^??,  ^^t^3 
[corpo7^earUy,Jirm7iess,¥ursi]:  Trja-diJL'  [Gosem,] 
Gossem),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  19, 
and  vi.  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  "  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,"  opposed 
Nehemiah  in  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  Geshem, 
we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  alHed 
M4th  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples  threatening 
the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  governors 
beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Nehemiah  came,  and 
whose  mission  "  grieved  them  exceedingly,  that 
there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  Israel  "  (Neh.  ii.  10) ;  for  the  wandering 
inhabitante  of  the  frontier  doubtless  availed  them- 
selves largely,  in  their  predatory  excursions,  of  the 
distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and  dreaded  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Arabians, 
Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites,  are  recorded  as  having 
"  conspired  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to 
hinder  "  the  repairing.  The  endeavors  of  these  con- 
federates and  their  failure  are  recorded  in  chapters 
ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic  name  corresponding  to 
Geshem  cannot   easily  be    identified.     Jasim    (or 

Gasim,    A.^Li:^)  is  one  of  very  remote  antiquity ; 

and  Jashum  (a^:^)  is  the  name  of  an  historical 

tribe  of  Arabia  Proper ;  the  latter  may  more  prob- 
ably be  compared  with  it.  E.  S.  P. 

GE'SHUR  O^tt'5  and  H^Iltr^,  a  bridge: 
[r^So-ovp,  exc.  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  Teo-aip,  Vat.  recetp; 
1  Chr.  ii.  23,  Alex.  Teo-(rovp,  iii-  2,  Teaovp:  Ges- 
sur  :]  Arab,  yj^^,  Jessur),  a  little  principahty 

in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Baslian,  adjoining 
the  province  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  king- 
dom'of  Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V.;  2  Sam.  xv.  8; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary 
of  the  allotted  territory  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhab- 
itants were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  23).  King  David  married  "  the  daughter 
of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  3);  and 
her  son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
relatives  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  wild 
acts  of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
the  results  of  maternal  training ;  they  were  at  least 
characteristic  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung. 
He  remained  in  "  Geshur  of  Aram  "  until  he  was 
taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
XV.  8).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur  was  a 
section  of  the  wild  and  rugged  region,  now  called 
el-Lejah^  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the  Gesh- 
urites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole  sur- 
rounding plains  were  occupied  by  the  Israelites. 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  territory 
of  Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram;  and  in  Scripture 
the  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Bashan 
and  Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  formed 
part  of  them  (Deut.  iii.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  23;  Josh. 
xiii.  12,  13).     [AliGOB.]  J.  L.  P. 
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*  The  bridge  over  the  Jordan  above  the  sea  of 
Galilee  no  doubt  stands  where  one  must  have  stood 
in  ancient  times.  [Bridge,  Amer.  ed.]  It  may 
be,  says  Robinson  (Fhys.  Geogr.  p.  155),  "that 
the  adjacent  district  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  took 

the  name  of  Geshur  ("l^tTS),  as  if  '  Bridge-land  ' ; 
at  any  rate  Geshur  and  the  Geshurites  were  in  this 
vicinity."  H. 

GBSH^URI  and  GESH^URITES  (^^IT^  : 
[in  Deut.,  Tapyacn,  Vat.  Alex,  -cei;  Comp.  Tea-- 
(Tovpi\  in  Josh.,  Alex.  Vecrovpi'-,  xii.  5,  Tepyeai^ 
Vat.  -(TeL\  xiii.  2,  11,  13,  Tecnpi,  Vat.  recetpei; 
1  Sam.,  Tecripii  Vat.  -aei-;  Alex.  Tearepei'  Ges- 
suri.]  1.  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Jos.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11). 

2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert 
between  Arabia  and  Phihstia  (Josh.  xiii.  2;  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8);  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Gezrites  and  Amalekites.      [Gezer,  p.  909.] 

J.  L.  P. 

GE'THER  ("105  :  Tarep  ;  [Alex.  Tadep:] 
G ether) ^  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23).  No  satisfactory  trace  of  the  people 
sprung  from  this  stock  has  been  found.  The  theories 
of  Bochart  and  others,  which  rest  on  improbable 
etymologies,  are  without  support;  while  the  sug- 
gestions of  Carians  (Hieron.),  Bactrians  (Joseph. 

(Saad.),    are    not    better 


Ant.)^    and    XJLo 


'7^ 


founded.  (See  Bochart,  Fhaleg,  ii.  10,  and  Winer, 
s.  v.).  Kahsch  proposes  Geshuk;  but  he  does  not 
adduce  any  argument  in  its  favor,  except  the  sim- 
ilarity of  sound,  and  the  permutation  of  Aramaean 
and  Hebrew  letters. 

The   Arabs  write   the  name  ^jLt    (Ghathir); 

and,  in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  is 
said  that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thamood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  'Ad  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  'God),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin  [de  Perceval],  Essai,  i.  8,  9,  23; 
Abul-Pida,  Bist.  Anteisl.  16).  These  traditions 
are  in  the  highest  degree  untrustworthy;  and,  as 
we  have  stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  referred  to 
were,  almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origin. 
See  Arabia,  Aram,  and  Nabath.eans. 

E.  S.  P. 

GETHSEM'ANE  (n?,  gath,  a  "  wine- 
press," and  IPtt'',  sheonen,  "oil;"  TeQifnixavei 
[so  Tisch.;  Lachm.  Treg.  -j/e?],  or  more  generally 
Tedar]}iavri)^  a  small  "farm,"  as  the  French  would 
say,  "  im  Men  aux  champs "  {^oopiov  =  f^iJ^i'i 
prcedium  ;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  villa  ;  A.  V.  "  place ;  " 
Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated  across  the 
brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the  N.  W., 
and  about  i  or  |  of  a  mile  English  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  "garden,"  or  rather 
orchard  (/ct^ttos),  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  ohve, 
fig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited  resort  by 
their  "  hospitable  shade."  And  we  know  from  the 
Evangehsts  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John  (xviii.  2) 
that  our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his 
disciples.  "  It  was  on  the  road  to  Bethany,"  says 
Mr.  Greswell  {Harm.  Diss.  xHi.),  "and  the  family 
of  Lazarus  might  have  possessions  there;"  but,  if 
so,  it  should  have  been  rather  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies :  part  of  which,  it 
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may  be  remarked,  being  the  property  of  the  village  ; 
still,  as  it  may  well  have  been  then,  is  even  now  | 
called  Bethany  (el-Azariyeh)  by  the  natives. «  Hence 
the  expressions  in  S.  Luke  xxiv.  50  and  Acts  i.  12 
are  quite  consistent.  According  to  Josephus,  the  , 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  abounded  with  gardens  and  ; 
pleasure-grounds  {irapadeiaoLS,  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §  1;[ 
comp.  V.  3,  §  2):  now,  with  the  exception  of  those  I 
belonging  to  the  (}reek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly  i 
the  vestige  of  a  garden  is  to  be  seen.  There  is 
indeed  a  favorite  paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or  i 
more  to  the  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  con-  | 
tinuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  | 
of  a  wealthy  Turk,  where  the  iMohammedan  ladies  { 
pass  the  day  with  their  families,  their  bright  flowing  i 
costume  forming  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff  | 
sombre  foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which  , 
they  cluster.  But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  i 
to  us  as  a  scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associa-  j 
tions  are  tlie  otispring  of  a  single  event  —  the  I 
Agony  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  j 
His  Passion.     Here  emphatically,   as   Isaiah   had  i 
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foretold,  and  as  the  name  imports,  were  fulfilled 
those  dark  words,  "  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press 
alone"  (Ixiii.  3;  comp.  Kev.  xiv.  20,  "the  wine- 
press .  ,  .  ivithout  the  city''').  "The  period  of 
the  year,"  proceeds  Mr.  Greswell,  "  was  the  Vernal 
Equinox:  the  day  of  the  month  about  two  days 
before  the  full  of  the  moon  — in  \vhich  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  meridian ; 
and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a  late 
hour  towards  the  morning  "  —  the  day  of  the  week 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday 
—  for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Gresv/ell,  would  be  the  last  watch  of  the  night, 
between  our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any  recapitulation 
of  the  circumstances  of  that  ii)etfabie  event  would 
be  unnecessary;  any  coniments  upon  it  unseason 
able.  A  modern  garden,  in  which  are  eight  ven- 
eral)le  olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the  north,  de- 
tached from  it,  and  in  closer  connection  with  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  —  in  fact 
with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  run- 
ning between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the  days  of 


Old  Olive-Trees  in  Gethsemane,  from  S.  E. 


the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc.  Kb.  iii. 
p.  xiv.  c.  9)  —  both  securely  inclosed,  and  under 
lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up  the 
true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be  the 
spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  {Liber  de  Situ 
et  Nomiiiihus,  s.  v.),  and  Adamnanus  mention  as 
such ;  but  from  the  4th  century  downwards  some 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  generation  dwells  most 
upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts  and  pre- 
dilections. Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  antiquity 
say  nothing  about  those  time-honored  olive-trees. 


whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a  Lamartine  or  a 
Stanley  shrink  from  criticising  —  they  were  doubt- 
less not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century ;  still,  had 
they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  afibrded  undy- 
ing witness  to  the  locality  —  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire  for,  and 
adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise  spots 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon  His 
face.  Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of  the 
olive  trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut  down 
all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem ;  and  certainly 
this   is   no   more  than  Josephus   states  in  express 


«  *  El-Azarlyeh  is  the  Arabic  name,  derived  from    language  adopts  the  more  distinctive  Christian  appella- 
Jjazarus.     Bethany  is  current  only  among  foreiguei'S,    tion.  H„ 

or  those  of  foreign  origin.    In  this  instance  the  native  i 
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terms  (see  particularly  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §  1,  a  passage 
which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Williams,  Holy  City^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  437,  2d  ed.,  who  only  cites  v.  3,  §  2,  and 
vi.  8,  §  1).  Besides,  the  10th  legion,  arriving  from 
Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(v.  2,  §  3;  and  comp.  vi.  2,  §  8),  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  siege,  a  wall  was  carried  along  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (v.  10,  §  2). 
The  probability,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the 
spot:  unless,  like  the  sacred  oHve  of  the  Acrop- 
olis (Bahr  ad  Herod,  viii.  55),  they  may  have 
reproduced  themselves.  Maundrell  {Early  Travels 
in  Pal.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quaresmius  (Elucid. 
T.  S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  notice  them,  not  more  than  three  centuries 
ago ;  the  former  arguing  against,  and  the  latter  in 
favor  of,  their  reputed  antiquity;  but  nobody  read- 
ing their  accounts  would  imagine  that  there  were 
then  no  more  than  eight,  the  locahty  of  Gethsemane 
being  supposed  the  same.  Parallel  claims,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
which  are  still  visited  with  so  much  enthusiasm :  in 
the  terebinth,  or  oak  of  Mamre,  which  was  standing 
in  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  even 
worshipped  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  Vit  Const,  iii.  53), 
and  the  fig-tree  {Ficus  elastica)  near  Nerbudda  in 
India,  which  native  historians  assert  to  be  2,500 
years  old  (Patterson's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt, 
(f  c,  p.  202,  note).  Still  more  appositely  there  were 
olive-trees  near  Linternum  250  years  old,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have 
survived  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  {Nouveau 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1846,  vol.  xxix.  p.  61). 

E.  S.  Ff. 
*  Gethsemane,  which  means  "olive-press"  (see 
above)  is  found  according  to  the  narrative  in  the 
proper  place;  for  Olivet,  as  the  name  imports,  was 
famous  for  its  olive-trees,  still  sufficiently  numerous 
there  to  justify  its  being  so  called,  though  little  cul- 
tivation of  any  sort  appears  now  on  that  mount. 
The  place  is  called  also  "a  garden"  (/cr/Tros),  but 
we  are  not  by  any  means  to  transfer  to  that  term 
our  ideas  of  its  meaning.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  Stanley  remarks  {S.  cf  P.  p.  187,  1st  ed.),  that 
"  Eastern  gardens  are  not  flower-gardens  nor  private 
gardens,  but  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fig-enclos- 
ures "  near  the  towns.  The  low  wall,  covered  with 
white  stucco,  which  incloses  the  reputed  Gethsemane, 
is  comparatively  modern.  A  series  of  rude  pictures 
(utterly  out  of  place  there,  where  the  memory  and 
the  heart  are  the  only  prompters  required)  are  hung 
up  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  representing  diflPerent 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ's  passion,  such  as 
the  scourging,  the  mockery  of  the ,  soldiers,  the 
sinking  beneath  the  cross,  and  the  like.  The  eight 
0 five-trees  here,  though  still  verdant  and  productive, 
are  so  decayed  as  to  require  to  be  propped  up  with 
heaps  of  stones  against  their  trunks  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  Trees 
of  this  class  are  proverbially  long-lived.  Schubert, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  decides  that  those  in 
Gethsemane  are  old  enough  to  have  flourished  amid 
a  race  of  contemporaries  that  perished  long  cen- 
turies ago  {lieise  in  das  Morgenland,  ii.  521 ).« 
Stanley  also  speaks  of  them  "  as  the  most  venerable 
of  their  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ...  the  most 


a  *  An  argument  for  the  great  age  of  these  trees 
has  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  medino  (an  old 
Turkish  coin)  is  the  governmental  tax  paid  on  each 
one  of  this  group,  which  was  the  tax  on  trees  at  the 
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affecting  of  the  sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jeru- 
salem."    (S.  #  P.  p.  450,  1st  ed.) 

There  are  two  or  three  indications  in  the  Gospel- 
history  which  may  guide  us  as  to  the  general  situ- 
ation of  this  ever  memorable  spot  to  which  the 
Saviour  repaired  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  Gethsemane  was  on  the  western 
slope  of  Olivet,  and  near  the  base  of  that  mountain 
where  it  sinks  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron. 
When  it  is  said  that  "  Jesus  M'ent  forth  with  his 
disciples  beyond  the  brook  Kedron,  where  was  a 
garden"  (John  xviii.  1),  it  is  implied  that  he  did 
not  go  far  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  reached  the 
place  which  he  had  in  view  soon  after  crossing  the 
bed  of  that  stream.  The  garden,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  named  in  that  passage  with  reference  to  the 
brook,  and  not  the  mountain.  This  result  agrees 
also  with  the  presumption  from  the  Saviour's 
abrupt  summons  to  his  disciples  recorded  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  46;  "Arise,  let  us  be  going;  see,  he  is  at 
hand  that  doth  betray  me."  The  best  explanation 
of  this  language  is  that  his  watchful  eye,  at  that 
moment,  caught  sight  of  Judas  and  his  accomplices, 
as  they  issued  from  one  of  the  eastern  gates,  or 
turned  round  the  northern  or  southern  corner  of 
the  walls,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley.  The 
night,  with  the  moon  then  near  its  full,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  must  have  been  clear,  or 
if  exceptionally  dark,  the  torches  (John  xviii.  13) 
would  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  such 
a  movement  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  this  neighborhood  also  are  still  to 
be  seen  caverns  and  deserted  tombs  into  which  his 
pursuers  may  have  thought  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  escape  and  conceal  himself,  and  so  came  prepared 
with  lights  to  follow  him  into  these  lurking-places. 

The  present  inclosure  known  as  Gethsemane 
fulfills  all  these  conditions;  and  so  also,  it  may  be 
claimed,  would  any  other  spot  similarly  situated 
across  the  brook,  and  along  the  western  declivity  hi 
front  of  Jerusalem.  Tischendorf  (Reise  in  den 
Orient,  i.  312)  finds  the  traditionary  locahty  "  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  all  that  we  learn  from  the  Evange- 
lists." Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  284)  thinks 
it  should  be  sought  "  rather  in  a  secluded  vale  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  to  the  northeast  of  the  present 
Gethsemane."  Robinson  alleges  no  positive  reasons 
against  the  common  identification.  "  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  garden,"  says  Williams  (Holy 
City,  ii.  437),  "  I  choose  rather  to  believe  than  to 
defend."  But  such  differences  of  opinion  as  these 
involve  an  essential  agreement.  The  original  garden 
may  have  been  more  or  less  extensive  than  the 
present  site,  or  have  stood  a  few  hundred  rods 
further  to  the  north  or  the  south  ;  but  far,  certainly, 
from  that  spot  it  need  not  be  supposed  to  have 
been.  We  may  sit  down  there,  and  read  the  nar- 
rative of  what  the  Saviour  endured  for  our  re- 
demption, and  feel  assured  that  we  are  near  the 
place  where  he  prayed,  "  Saying,  Father,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done;"  and  where,  "being  in 
an  agony,  he  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood, 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  disciples  in  going  back  to  Jerusalem 
from  Bethany  after  having  seen  the  Lord  taken  up 
into  heaven  passed  Gethsemane  on  the  way.  What 
new  thoughts  nmst  have  arisen   in  their   minds, 


time  of  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  .Jerusalem,  A.  d.  636. 
Since  that  period  the  Sultan  receives  half  of  the  fruits 
of  every  tree  as  his  tribute.  (See  Raumer,  Paldstina^ 
p.  309,  4teAufl.)  H. 
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what  deeper  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  agony 
must  have  flashed  upon  them,  as  they  looked  once 
more  upon  that  scene  of  the  sufferings  and  humil- 
iation of  the  crucified  and  ascended  One.  H. 

GEU^EL  (^W^W|,  Sam.  bsi:  [6Ws  ea;- 
altation,  Gea.]  :  TovSiijK;  [Vat.  Tovdi7}\:]  Guel), 
son  of  Machi:  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  its 
representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GEEZER  ("^.T^j  in  pause  *np  [steep  place, 
precipice,  Fiirst,  Ges.]  :  Ta^ep,  Te^ep  [Alex.  1  K, 
ix.  15,  16],  Td(apa,  {Va^-qpa',  Josh.  x.  33,  Vat. 
TaQr)s]  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  PA.  Va^apav-'l  Gazer. 
\_Gezer,  Gazer  a']),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose 
king,  Ploram,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  33;  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is  not 
said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of  thf 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,^ 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean (xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
vii.  28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67); 
but  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed 
(Judg.  i.  29);  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon the  Canaanites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX. 
addition  to  Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Per- 
izzites,  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute 
to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact 
have  been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh 
had  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
by  the  king;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till 
after  the  Captivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prom- 
inent part  in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation. 
[Gazera.] 

Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  280;  comp.  ii.  427)  takes 
Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshur 
ites  formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  whose 
attempt  against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frus- 
trated.    But  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  its  gen- 
eral position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have 
been  between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea 
(Josh.  xvi.  3;  IK.  ix.  17);  therefore  on  the  great 
maritime  plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
BeiVur  et-tahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forms  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named 
as  the  last  point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the 
Phihstines  extended  (2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Chr.  xiv 
16  ^) ;  and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  en- 
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a  If  Lachish  be  where  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  Um  Lakis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Gezers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Eglon,  and  Debir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  means 
of  determining  this. 

&  In  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  has,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 


counter  (1  Chr.  xx.  4),  this  plain  being  their  own 
peculiar  territory  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1,  Fa- 
Capd,  tV  rris  YlaKaKXrivwv  x^P^^  vwdpxovcrau)  i 
and  as  commanding  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an 
important  point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.  By  Euse- 
bius  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Nicopo- 
lis  (Amwds);  a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the 
important  town  Jimzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and 
corresponding  well  with  the  requirements  of  Joshua. 
But  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  indications  of  the 
1st  book  of  Maccabees,  which  speak  of  it  as  between 
Emmaus  (Amiocis)  and  Azotus  and  Jamnia;  and 
again  as  on  the  confines  of  Azotus.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  latter  there  is  more  than  one  site 
bearing  the  name  Yasur ;  but  whether  this  Arabic 
name  can  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and 
also  whether  so  important  a  town  as  Gazara  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  can  be  represented  by' 
such  insignificant  villages  as  these,  are  questions  to 
be  determined  by  future  investigation.  If  it  can, 
then  perhaps  the  strongest  claims  for  identity  with 
Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a  village  called  Yami-.,  4 
or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road  to  liamleh 
and  Lydd. 

From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Ga- 
zer, and  from  the  LXX.  version  being  almost  uni- 
formly Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was 
really  the  original  name.  G. 

GEZ^RTTES,  THE  (^^^It-jH,  accur.  the  Giz- 
rite:  [Vat.  omits;  Alex.]  rou  Te^paioz/:  Gezri). 
The  word  which  the  Jewish  critics  have  substituted 
in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  for  the  ancient  reading, 
"the  Gerizzite  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  and  which  has 
thus  become  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
If  it  mean  anything  —  at  least  that  we  know  —  it 
must  signify  the  dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gezer 
was  not  less  than  50  miles  distant  from  the  "  south 
of  Judah,  the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  ihQ 
south  of  the  Kenites,"  the  scene  of  David's  in- 
road ;  a  fact  which  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our 
receiving  the  change.      [Gerzites,  the.] 

GI^AH  (Ty^'2,  [ivaier-fall,  Fiirst  ;  fountain, 
Ges.]:  Tai;  [Comp.  Tie:]  vallis),  a  place  named 
only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of 
the  hill  Ammah  —  "  which  faces  Giah  by  the  way 
of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon."  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  either  has  yet  been  found.      By  the 

LXX.  the  name  is  read  as  if  S^5,  i.  e.  a  ravine  or 
glen ;  a  view  also  taken  in  the  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opin- 
ions and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  mention 
of  them  leads. 

1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  under 
the  name  NephiUm  (D*^7'^D!3:  LXX.  yiyaures, 
Aquil.  iTmrLTTTouTes ;  Symm.  ^latoi  '■  Vulg.  gigan- 

vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  text  as  Gazer, 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  transferred 
to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  be  consistent,  the  same  change 
should  have  been  made  in  several  other  passages, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew :  e.  g.  Judg.  i.  29  ; 
Josh.  xvi.  3,  10  ;  1  K.  ix.  15,  &c.  It  would  seem  bet- 
ter to  render  [represent]  the  Hebrew  name  always  by 
the  same  English  one,  when  the  difference  arises  from 
nothing  but  an  emphatic  accent. 
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us :  Onk.  S*'*]^!  :  Luther,  Tyrannen).  The  word 
is  derived  either  from  H  vQ,  or  S7^  (=  "  mar- 
velous"), or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  ''^^j 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall 
(=  fallen  angels,  Jarchi,  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18);  or  meaning  "-JJ/^wes  irrtmites''  (Gesen.),  or 
collapsi  (by  euphemism,  Boettcher,  de  Inferis^  p. 
92);  but  certainly  not  "because  men  fell  from  ter- 
ror of  them  "  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  word 
means  ^^  giant ''    is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  83, 

and  is  confirmed  by  WvQ?,  the  Chaldee  name  for 
"  the  aery  giant  "  Orion  (Job.  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31;  Is. 
xiii.  10;  Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  constellation  (Ge7i.  of  Earth, 
p.  35). 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4. 
(An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on  this  pas- 
sage. See  Kurtz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes,  &c., 
Berlin,  1857;  Evvald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126;  Govett's 
Jsaiah  Unfuljilled ;  Faber's  Many  Mandons,  in 
the  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  Oct.  1858,  &c.)  We 
are  told  that  "there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth," 
and  that  "afterwards  (koI  /xer  iK€7uo,  LXX.)  the 
"  sons  of  God  "  mingling  with  the  beautiful  "  daugh- 
ters of  men"  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  inso- 
lent Gibboriiti  (D'^"]2l3).  This  latter  word  is  also 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  yiyaj/res,  but  we  shall  see 
hereafter  that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is 
clear  however  that  no  statement  is  made  that  the 
Nephilim  themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed 
union.     Who  then  were  they  ?     Taking  the  usual 

derivation  (^5^)>  and  explaining  it  to  mean 
"fallen  spirits,"  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  "  sons  of  God;  "  but  the  verse  before  us 
militates  against  this  notion  as  much  as  against 
that  which  makes  the  Nephihm  the  same  as  the 
Gibborim,  namely,  the  offsjjring  of  wicked  mar- 
riages. This  latter  supposition  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted if  we  admit  either  (1)  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  Nephilim,  —  those  who  existed  before  the 
unequal  intercourse,  and  those  produced  by  it 
(Heidegger,  Hist  Pair,  xi.),  or  (2)  by  following 
the  Vulgate  rendering,  postquam  enim  ingressi 
sunt,  etc.  But  the  common  rendering  seems  to  be 
correct,  nor  is    there   much    probability  in   ^Vben 

Ezra's  explanation,  that  75"*^*/.nt?  ("after  that") 

means  blDDH  ^nS  {i.  e.  "after  the  deluge  "), 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephihm  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Nejjhilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 

vi.  1-4,  are  called  Gibborim  (D'^*12lil,  from  *^?5, 
to  be  strong),  a  general  name  meaning  powerful 
{u^pio-Toi  Kal  iraurhs  vTrepoirTal  KaXov,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §  1;  yrjsiraides  rhv  vovv  eK^tfiacravres 
Tov  KoyiCeaQat  K.r.X.^  Philo  de  Gigant.,  p.  270; 
comp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ez.  xxxii.  21).  They 
were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
(Theodoret,  HuoisL  48).  Yet,  as  was  natural,  these 
powerful  chiefs  were  almost  universally  represented 
as  men  of  extraordinary  stature.  The  LXX.  ren- 
der the  word  yiyavres^  and  call  Nimrod  a  yiyas 
icvvT)yhs  (1  Chr.  i.  10);  Augustine  calls  them  Sia- 
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turosi  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  4)  ;  Chrysostom  T^pojes 
€Vfxr]K€?s,  Theodoret  irafifxeyedeis  (comp.  Bar.  iii. 
26,  evjj.€y€dfLSy  iTnardfjLej/oi  TroAe/xo^'). 

But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants ;  who 
are  "  the  sons  of  God  "  (n"^n"'lbl^?n  "^^^l)  ?  The 
opinions  are  various:  (1.)  Men  of  ^wwer  (viol  Sv- 
vaarevovTcav^  Symm.,  Hieron.  QucBst.  Ileb.  ad  loc. ; 
Sjnnnn  "^SS,  Onk.;  n^^S^ibtL?  "^^n,  Samar.; 
so  too  Selden,  Vorst,  &c.),  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxii. 
6,  Ixxxix.  27;  Mic.  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expression  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  Aioy^i/eTs  ^aaiKries. 
and  the  Chinese  Tidn-tseii,  "  son  of  heaven,"  as  a 

title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  s.  v.  ]5).  But  why 
should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low-born 
produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "in  the 
image  of  God"  (Ritter,  Schumann);  (3.)  Cainites 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26;  Mairaon.  Mor. 
Neboch.  i.  14;  Suid.  s.  vo.  27)0  and  p^iaiyafxias  \ 
Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv. 
23 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  in  Gen. ;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Qucest.  47;  Cyril,  c.  Jid.  ix.,  &c.).  A  host  of 
modern  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation, 
but  Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favor  of  the 
view  are  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15;  Prov.  xiv. 
26;  Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  viii.  14,  &c.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ever the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon,  Nork,  Brani.  und  Rabb.  p.  204  ff.),  and  the 
Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Djemshid  with 
the  sister  of  a  dev,  whence  sprang  black  and  im- 
pious men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  (5.)  Worship- 
pers of  false  gods  (TraTSes  rcav  Oecou,  Aqu.)  making 
*^pS  =:  "  servants  "  (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Prov.  xiv. 
26;*  Ex.  xxxii.  1;  Deut.  iv.  28,  &c.).  This  view  is 
ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Earth  and  Man,  p. 
39  f.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incubi  and  Suc- 
cubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the  Cabbalists  (Va- 
lesius,  de  S.  Philosojjh.  cap.  8).  That  these  beings 
can  have  intercourse  with  women  St.  Augustine 
declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt,  and  it  was  the 
universal  belief  in  the  East.  Mohanmied  makes 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis  Queen  of  Sheba  a 
demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a  ^loham- 
medan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having  married  in 
succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  i. 
p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  exists  (Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  ch.  x.  ad  in.)  (7.)  Closely  aUied  to  this 
is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels  (ayye- 
\0L  rod  &60V,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old  reading, 
not  VIOL,  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23 ;  so  too  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §  1;  Phil,  de  Gig.  ii.  358;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  7,  §  69 ;  Sulp.  Sever.  Hisf.  Script,  in 
Orthod.  1.  i.  &c. ;  comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  xxix. 
1,  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  "  sons  of  God  " 
certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also, 
was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and  alluded 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
Tert.  de   Virg.  Vel.  7).     According  to  this  book 
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certain  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  earth 
CEy p'fiyopoL,  (pvXaKcs),  were  perverted  by  the 
beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange  flesh," 
taught  sorcery,  finery  {linnina  laplllorum^  circiilos 
ex  aure,  Tert.,  etc.),  and  being  banished  from 
heaven  had  sons  3,000  cubits  high,  thus  originating 
a  celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons  —  "  Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa  "  (Comniodi- 
ani  Instruct.  III.,  Ctdtus  Dcemonum)  i.  e.  they  are 
still  the  source  of  epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names 
were  given  at  a  later  time  to  these  monsters.  Their 
chief  was  Leuixas,  and  of  their  number  were  Mach- 
sael,  Aza,  Shemchozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them ) 
a  goat-like  demon  Azael  (comp.  Azazel.  Lev.  xvi. 
8,  and  for  the  very  curious  questions  connected 
with  this  riame,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  652  fF. ; 
Rab.  Eliezer,  cap.  22;  Bereshith  Rab.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2; 
Sennert,  de  Giyantibus.^  iii.). 

Against  this  notion  (which  Havernick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cab- 
alistic Rabbis")  Heidegger  {Hist.  Patr.  1.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xxii.  30;  Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  {Adv.  ffm-es.  cap.  108) 
characterizes  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chrysostom  {Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  rh  fi\d(T(p'np.a  eKelvo.  Yet  Jude 
is  explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what 
can  be,  as  what  was  believed.  The  fathers  almost 
unanimously  accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertullian 
argues  warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds ! )  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  an- 
gels were  called  'Eypriyopoi,  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 

and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  "^"^^  (Dan.  iv. 
13  fF.:  Vulg.  Vigil:  LXX.  eXp;  Lex. 'CyriUi,  ^-y- 
yeAoi  7}  ^ypuTTj/oL'-i  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T. 
p.  180),  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  especially  to 

archangels  in  the  Syriac  Hturgies  (cf.  "^f^^?  Is. 
xxi.  11),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels  (Castelli 
Lex.  Syr.  p.  649 ;  Scalig.  ad  Euseh.  Cliron.  p.  403 ; 

Gesen.  s.  v.  *T^1?).  The  story  of  the  Egregori  is 
given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cult.  Fern.  i.  2,  ii.  10 ; 
Commodianus,  Instruct,  iii. ;  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  ii. 
14;  Testam.  Patriarch.  [Ruben,]  c.  v.,  etc.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  allusions  to  the  same  inter- 
pretation in  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  ii.  179  — 

"  Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew. 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth. 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begat  a  race." 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
cannot  sufficiently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  Greek  legends  which  connected  the  'dypia  (pvXa 
yiyavrwv  with  the  gods  (Hom.  Od.  vii.  205 ;  Pau- 
san.  .viii.  29),  and  made  Buifioues  sons  of  the  gods 
(Plat.  Apolog.  rjfxldeoi;  Cratyl.  §  32).  Indeed  the 
whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland's  Snnchoniatho,  p.  24;  Hom.  Od. 
xi.  306  fF.;  Hes.  Theog.  185,  Ojjp.  et  D.  144; 
Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §  17,  p.  604  E;  de  Legg.  iii.  §  16, 
p.  805  A;  Ov.  Metam.  i.  151;  Luc.iv.  593;  Lucian, 
de  Dea  Syr.,  &c, ;  cf.  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6);  and  the 
Greek  translators  of  the  Bible  make  the  resemblance 
still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words  as  d€o- 
fiaxoL-,  yvyeuels,  and  even  Tiraues,  to  which  last 
Josephus  (/.  c.)  expressly  compares  the  giants  of 
Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xlviii.  2  [xlix.  2] ; 
2  Sam.  V.  18;  Judith  xvi.  7).  The  fate  too  of 
these  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
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story  (Job  xxvi.  5;  Ecclus.  xvi.  7;  Bar.  iii.  26-28; 
Wisd.  xiv.  6;  3  Mace.  ii.  4;  1  Pet.  iii.  19). 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tortions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeus  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  (Gen.  vi.  4),  and  the  minute  friv- 
olities or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the  heathen 
mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the  groundless 
imaginings  of  the  Rabbinic  interpreters.  If  there 
were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires  gave  birth 
to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and  their  intol- 
erable ofFspring  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  which 
was  the  retribution  on  their  wickedness,  and  they 
have  no  existence  in  the  baptized  and  renovated 
earth. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giant-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally,  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  monkish  historians 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  119 ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
XV.  9 ;  Phn.  vii.  16 ;  Varr.  «/>.  Aul.  Cell.  iii.  10 ; 
Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  our  ancestors  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(//.  V.  302  fF.;  Lucret.  ii.  1151;  Virg.  jEn.  xii. 
900;  Juv.  XV.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  (Mytholog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  {Saiurn.  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is  — 

3.  The  Rephaim,  a  name  which  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The  earli- 
est mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat 
by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashte- 
roth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Deut.  ii.  10,  20),  and  Og  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of  them  "  (Deut.  iii. 
11;  Jos.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  xvii.  15).  Extirpated,  how- 
ever, from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found  a 
home  hi  the  west,  and  in  connection  with  the  Phil- 
istines, under  whose  protection  the  small  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their 
arms  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18  fF. ;  1 
Chr.  XX.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there  seems 
however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  Rephaim 
and  the  sons  of  a  particular  giant  of  Gath,  named 
Rapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  conjectured 
as  that  of  a  founder  of  the  race,  like  the  names 
Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  etc.  (Boettcher,  de  Inferis,  p.  96, 
n. ;  Rapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name,  1  Chr.  vii. 
25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that  they  had  pos- 
sessed districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in  early  times, 
since  the  "  Yalley  of  Rephaim  "  {koiXcls  ToovTird- 
vcavy  2  Sam.  v.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15 ;  Is.  xvii.  5 ;  k. 
roov  yiydvroov,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §  1),  a  rich 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name  from 
them. 

That  they  were  not  Canaan  ites  is   clear  from 
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there  being  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nati(>ns 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  information.  The  few  names  recorded  have, 
as  Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect  {Geschich.  des 
Volkes  hr.  i.  311),  but  from  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  "  who 
comprised  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  islands  "  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 

D'^SD'n  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very 
variously  {"Pacpaeifx^  yiyaures,  yr]y€j/e7s,  deofxci- 
XOL,  TiTaj/e.9,  and  iarpoi,  Vulg.  meclici ;  LXX. 
Ps.  Ixxxvii,  10;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  where  it  is  confused 

with  D'^Spl  •  cf.  Gen.  1.  2,  and  sometimes  ueKpoi, 
redvr]K6Tes,  especially  in  the  later  versions).  In 
A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "  Rephaim," 
"giants,"  and  "the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter 
meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
10;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  19,  14). 
[Dead,  The,  Amer.  ed.]  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ?  Gese- 
nius  gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and 

derives  "^  =  mortui,  from  ^^"^j  sanavit,  and  the 
proper  name  Kapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
"  tall,"  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connection  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most 
unlikely.  Masius,  Simonis,  &c.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  terror  (accepting  the  derivation 

from  nCn,  remisit,  "unstrung  with  fear,"  R. 
Bechai  on  Deut.  ii. ) ;  Vitringa  and  Hiller  from  the 
notion  of  length  involved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm.  Hermen.  p.  205; 
Virg.  ^n.  ii.  772,  &c.).  '  J.  D.  Michaelis  {ad 
Lowth  s.  Poes.  p.  466)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
Kephaim,  &c.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence 
they  came  to  be  identified  with  the  dead.     Passing 

over  other  conjectures,  Boettcher  sees  in  i^^*?  ^^^ 

n?3*n  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants 

were  called  D'^SD'H  {languefacti)  by  an  euphe- 
mism ;  and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title 
which  will  thus  exactly  parallel  the  Greek  KajULOvres, 
KeKfiriKSres  (comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  237  ff.). 
His  arguments  are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see 
Boettcher,  pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration 
seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dead 
were  called  Rephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from 
some  notion  of  Sheol  being  the  residence  of  the 
fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which 
seem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi.  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  physi- 
cal death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot  of 
all);  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficult  to  explain 
without  some  such  supposition;  Is.  xiv.  9,  where 

the  word  '^7.^'^?  iol  'dp^avres  rrjs  yrjs,  LXX.) 
if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  goats,  may  mean 
evil  spirits  represented  in  that  form  (cf.  Lev.  xvii. 
7);  and  especially  Job  xxvi.  5,  6.  "Behold  the 
gyantes  (A.  V.  'dead  things')  grown  under  the 
waters  "  (Douay  version),  where  there  seems  to  be 
clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous  prison  of  rebel- 
lious spirits  like  that  in  which  (according  to  the 
Hindoo  legend)  Vishnu  the  water-god  confines  a 
race  of  giants  (cf.  ttuAc^oxos,  as  a  title  of  Neptune, 
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Hes.  Theog.  732;  Nork,  Bram.  und  Rabh.  p.  319 
fif.).     [Og;  Goliath.] 

Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
called  Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim. 

*  In  Prov.  xxi.  16,  it  is  said  of  the  man  who 
wanders  from  the  ways  of  wisdom,  that  "  he  shall 
remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead  "  (properly, 
of  the  shades,  that  is,  disembodied  spirits ;  see  art. 
Dead).  The  meaning  is,  —  that  shall  be  the  end 
of  his  wanderings;  there  he  shall  find  his  abode, 
though  not  the  one  he  seeks.  But,  as  is  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  "  something  more  than 
physical  death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  lot  of  all." 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  Ps.  xlix.  14,  15,  19.  Of 
the  wicked  it  is  there  said :  "  Like  sheep  they  are 
laid  in  the  grave;"  like  brute  beasts,  having  no 
hope  beyond  it.  "  But  God,"  says  the  righteous, 
"  wiU  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave  " 
(certainly,  not  ifrom  subjection  to  physical  death, 
for  no  one  could  make  so  absurd  a  claim);  while 
of  the  wicked  it  is  said  (v.  19),  "they  shall  never 
see  light." 

In  Is.  xxvi.  14,  it  is  affirmed  of  the  tyrannical 
oppressors,  whom  God  had  cut  off,  that  they  "  shall 
live  no  more,"  "shall  not  rise  again,"  to  continue 
their  work  of  devastation  and  oppression  on  the 
earth;  while  in  ver.  19  is  expressed  the  confident 
hope  of  God's  people,  on  behalf  of  its  own  slain. 

Job  xxvi.  5  should  be  translated  thus :  — 

The  shades  tremble, 

Beneath  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 

It  is  here  affirmed,  that  God's  dominion,  with 
the  dread  it  inspires,  extends  even  to  the  abodes  of 
departed  spirits,  beneath  the  earth,  and  lower  than 
the  ocean  depths,  which  are  no  barrier  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  resort  to  fabulous  leg- 
ends, for  the  explanation  of  these  passages. 

T.  J.  C. 

4.  Emim  (Q'^tD^S :  LXX.  'Ofifiiu,  'l/xfialoi), 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabites   (Deut.  ii.  10),  who 

gave  them  the  name  D'^^'^W,  "terrors."  The 
word  rendered  "tall"  may  perhaps  be  merely 
"haughty"  {Icrx^oures)'      [Emim.J 

5.  Anakim  (D'^f7Dl?).  The  imbecile  terror  of 
the  spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  some- 
thing superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2). 
[Anakim.] 

6.  Zuzim  (D'^T^T),  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of 
Rephaim.     The  Ammonites,   who  defeated   them, 

called  them  t]"^^J^T  (Deut.  ii.  20  ff.  which  is, 
however,  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  main  names  applied 
to  giant-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Nephihm  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  be- 
yond the  general  fact  of  their  being  finely  propor- 
tioned. Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggeration 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath, 
Ishbi-benob,  etc.  (see  under  the  names  themselves), 
are  obviously  mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.     The 
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Jews  however  (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought 
otherwise  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  2,  §  3). 

No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  races  of  America  (e.  g.  the  Guayaquihsts 
and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patago- 
nians  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  asser- 
tions of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  positive. 
For  instance  Pigafetta  ( Voyage  Round  the  World, 
Pinkerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual  Pata- 
gonian  so  tnll,  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to  his 
waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  VVallis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
Forster ;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Capt. 
Snow,  and  others),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
extraordinary  in  their  size. 

The  general  behef  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  Travels 
in  Persia,  ii.  89),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
A7it.  V.  2,  §  3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  tooth  which 
he  had  seen  at  Utica  a  hundred  times  larger  than 
ordinary  teeth  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  9).  No  doubt  it 
once  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Vives,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  place,  mentions  a  tooth  as  big  as  a 
fist,  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher's.  In  fact 
this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  recently  been 
dispelled  (Sennert,  De  Giyant.  passim;  Martin's 
West.  Islands,  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691).  Most  bones, 
which  have  been  exhibited,  have  turned  out  to  be- 
long to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the  case  with 
the^vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant,  examined  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings 
like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed. 
Columella  {R.  R.  iii.  8,  §  2)  mentions  Navius  Pol- 
lio  as  one,  and  PHny  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  Ca3sar  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gab- 
baras  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  that  even  he  was 
not  so  tall  as  Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii.  16). 
Josephus  tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages,  Arta- 
banus  sent  to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
surnamed  "  the  Giant,"  seven  cubits  in  height  {Ant 
xviii.  4,  §  5).  Nor  are  well-authenticated  instances 
wanting  in  modern  times.  O'Brien,  whose  skele- 
ton is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  must  have  been  8  feet  high,  but  his  un- 
natural height  made  him  weakly.  On  the  other 
hand  the  blacksmith  Parsons,  in  Charles  II. 's  reign, 
was  7  feet  2  inches  high,  and  also  remarkable  for 
his  strength  (Fuller's  Worthies,  Staffordshire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  article,  besides  minor  authorities  quoted 
in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Veritat.  \.  16;  ^ork,  B ram. 
und  Rabh.  p.  210  ad  Jin. ;  Ewald,  Gescli.  i.  305-312 : 
Winer,  s.  v.  Rlesen,  etc. ;  Gesen.  s.  v.  D*^SD"jl : 
Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch,  et  Comment,  ad  loca  cit.  ; 
Rosenm.  Altertliumsk.  ii. ;  Boettcher,  de  Mferis,  p. 
95  f.;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Pair.  xi. ;  Havernick's 
Introd.  to  Pentat.  p.  345  f.;  Home's  Inirod.  i. 
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148;  Faber's  Bampt.  Led.  iii.  7;  Maitland's  Eru- 
vin ;  Grig,  of  Pagan  Idol.  i.  217,  in  Maitland's 
False  Worship,  1-67;  Pritchard's  A^a^.  Hist,  of 
Man,  V.  489  f. ;  Hamilton  On  the  Pentat.  pp.  189- 
201 ;  Papers  on  the  Rephaim  by  Miss  F.  Corbaux, 
Journ.  (xf'  ISacr.  Lit.  1851.  There  are  also  mono- 
graphs by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli,  and  Sennert;  we 
have  only  met  with  the  latter  {Dissert.  Hist.  Phil, 
de  Gigantibus,  Vittemb.  1603) ;  it  is  interesting  and 
learned,  but  extraordinarily  credulous.    F.  W.  F. 

GIB'BAR  0^5  \liero,  or  high,  gigantic'] : 
VcL^ep\  [Vat.  TttiSep:]  Gebbar).  Bene-Gibbar,  to 
the  number  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel  li^t 
of  Neh.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  (xIBp:on. 

GIB^BETHON  (t'^riSS  [eminence,  hill:  in 
Josh.,]  BeyeOdou,  TeOeddu,  Alex.  Ta^adcav,  PajSe- 
doov,  [in  1  K.,  Ta^addop,  Vat.  1  K.  xv.  27,  Fa- 
/8aw^:  Gebbethon,]  Gabathon),  a  town  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards 
given  with  its  "suburbs  "  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
either  in  or  close  to  the  Philistines'  country,  it  was 
no  doubt  soon  taken  possession  of  by  them ;  at  any 
rate  they  held  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy 
of  Israel,  when  king  Nadab  "and  all  Israel,"  and 
after  him  Omri,  besieged  it  (1  K.  xv.  27;  xvi.  17). 
What  were  the  special  advantages  of  situation  or 
otherwise  which  rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a  pos- 
session for  Israel  are  not  apparent.  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village 
{iToXixv-f])  called  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Cses- 
area.  This  would  place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Sa- 
maria, and  about  the  same  distance  therefrom. 
No  name  at  all  resembling  it  has,  however,  been 
discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB^EA  (Sl?5?  [hill-inhabitant,  Flirst;  hill, 
Gesen.]:  FaijSaA;  Alex.  FaijSaa:  Gabaa).  Sheva. 
"the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and  "father  of  Gibea," 
is  mentioned  with  other  names  unmistakably  those 
of  places  and  not  persons,  among  the  descendants 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49,  comp.  42).  [Father.] 
This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea  (which  in  some 
Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah;  see  Burrington,  i.  216) 
as  the  city  Gibeaii  in  Judah.  The  mention  of 
Madmannah  (49,  comp.  Josh.  xv.  31),  as  well  as  of 
Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems  to  carry  us  to  a 
locality  considerably  south  of  Hebron.  [Gibeaii, 
1.]  On  the  other  hand  Madmannah  recalls  Mad- 
menah,  a  town  named  in  connection  with  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31),  and  therefore  lying  some- 
where north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB^EAH  (nl?Il2l,  derived,  according  to  Ge- 

senius  {Thes.  pp.  259,  260),  from  a  root,  2?5|? 
signifying  to  be  round  or  humped ;  comp.  the  Eatin 
gibbus,  EngUsh  gibbous;  the  Arabic  J^as*-,  ,/e/;e/, 
a  mountain,  and  the  German  gipfel).  A  word  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  "  hill  "  —that  is, 
an  eminence  of  less  considerable  height  and  extent 
than  a  "mountain,"  the  term  for  which  is  "^n, 
har.  For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms, 
see  Ps.  cxlviii.  9 ;  Prov.  viii.  25 ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  &c. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §  25).  Like  most  words  of  this  kind  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine  — 
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which  would  doubtless  be  generally  on  or  near  a 
hill.     They  are  — 

1.  GiB^EAH  (Tafiad'  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57;  and  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  (fee).  In  the  Onomasticon  a  village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keilah,  which  is  given  as  eastward  from  Eleu- 
theropolis (Eusebius  says  seventeen,  Jerome  eight 
miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  mentioned 
as  containing  the  monument  of  Haljakkuk.  But 
neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in  Joshua, 
since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to  the  S.  E. 
of  Hebron,  near  where  Carmel  and  Maon  are  still 
existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah  cannot 
be  that  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jeba'/i  in  the 
Wndy  Musurr^  not  far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and  ten 
miles  north  of  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  6,  16).  Its  site  is 
therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  GiB^EATH  (n^^^il  :  raj8aco0;  Alex.  TafiaaQ- 
Gabaath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
"  Gibeah-of-Benjamin  "  or  "of-Saul."  But  this, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  close  to  Gibeon  and  Ramah,  with 
which,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned 
in  ver.  25.  The  name  being  in  the  "  construct 
state,"  —  Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah,  —  may  it  not  be- 
long to  the  following  name,  Kirjath  (^.  e.  Kirjath- 
jearim,  as  some  MSS.  actually  read),  and  denote  the 
hill  adjoining  that  town  (see  below,  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues discrepancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  36; 
xix.  6,  (fee).  In  this  very  hst  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-Eleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them,« 
and  the  sanctity  conferred  on  the  "  hill  of  Kirjath  " 
by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Ark  there  in  the 
time  of  Saul  would  have  secured  its  insertion 
among  the  hsts  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (n^^?U-  ^VTcpfiovvcp;  [Alex.  6j/ ;8ou;/w :] 
in  Gabaa),  the  place  in  which  the  Ark  remained 
from  the  time  of  its  return  by  the  Philistines  till 
its  removal  by  David   (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  comp.  1 


a  For  instance,  Beth-marcaboth,  "  house  of  char- 
iots," and  Hazar-susah,  "  village  of  horses  "  (Josh. 
xix.  5),  would  seem  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  the  traffic  in  these  articles  began  with  Egypt. 

h  Tl'^VJ^j  A.  V.  ^^  meadows  of  Gibeah,"  taking  the 
word  [after  the  Targum  and  R.  Kimchi]  as  Madreh,  an 
open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §  19) ;  the  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.] 
transfers  the  Hebrew  word  literally,  Mapaaya^e  ;  [6 
MSS.  read  Maapa  Ta/Saa  or  rrj<;  V.  ]  but  Comp.  Aid., 
with  Alex,  and  about  15  other  MSS.,  0,770  8vcrix<ov 

■n)s  Ta^ad;]  the   Syriac  has  1.^^.^0  =  cave.      The 

Hebrew   word   for   cave,    Mearah,    differs   from    that 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  vowel-points ;  and 
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Sam.  vii.  1,  2).  The  name  has  the  definite  art- 
icle, and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1  [as  here  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  v.]  it  is  translated  "the  hill."  (See  No. 
2  above.) 

4.  Gib^eah-of-Ben'jamin.  This  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg. 

xix.,  XX.).     It  was  then  a  "  city  "  (^^V)  with  the 

usual  open  street  (^^n"l)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 
17,  20),  and  containing  700  "chosen  men"  (xx. 
15),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  slingers  is 
preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanks  to  the  pre- 
cision of  the  narrative,  we  can  gather  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The  Levite 
and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the  "afternoon" 

—  when  the  day  was  coming  near  the  time  at 
which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for  evening.  It 
was  probably  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  At 
the  ordinary  speed  of  eastern  travellers  they  would 
come  "over  against  Jebus  "  in  two  hours,  say  by 
five  o'clock,  and  the  same  length  of  time  would 
take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about  four  miles,  to 
the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Nablus  road,  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xix.  13,  comp.  1). 
Ramah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of  the  road, 
Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest;  and  when  the  sud- 
den sunset  of  that  climate,  unaccompanied  by  more 
than  a  very  brief  twilight,  made  further  progress 
impossible,  they  "turned  aside"  from  the  beaten 
track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later 
indications  of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  little 
north  of  iho,  town  the  main  track  divided  into  two 

—  one,  the  present  Nablus  road,  leading  up  to 
Bethel,  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  the  other  taking 
to  Gibeah-in-the- field  (xx.  31),  possibly  the  present 
Jeba.  Below  the  city,  probably,  — about  the  base 
of  the  hill  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town,  —  was 
the  "cave^  of  Gibeah,"  in  which  the  liers  in  wait 
concealed  themselves  until  the  signal  was  given  ^ 
(xx.  33). 

During  this  narrative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  "Gibeah,"  with  a  few  exceptions ;  at  its  intro- 
duction it  is  called  "  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to 
Benjamin  "  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10 
we  have  the  expression  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,"  but 

here  the  Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba  —  ^52. 
The  same  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  'Sh^ 
where  the  meadows,  or  cave,  "of  Gibeah,"  should 
be  "of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
very  closely  with  Tuhil  el-Fid  ["hill  of  beans"], 
a  conspicuous  eminence  just  four  miles  north  of 

there  seems  a  certain  consistency  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealing themselves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  be  impossible. 

*  Bertheau  {Bach  der  Richter  u.  Rut,  p.  224)  objects 
to  the  meaning  ^'  cave  "  that  the  liers-in-wait  are  said 
(ver.  29)  to  have  been  set  ^^  round  about  Gibeah."  He 
understands  the  last  part  of  ver.  33  to  mean  that  the 
men  of  Israel  came  forth  from  their  ambush  ivege,7i 
der  Entbllissung  von  Geba'^^  ^'  on  account  of  the  com- 
plete exposure  of  Geba"  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Benjamites  (vv.  31,  32).  Buxtorf,  Tremellius  and 
others  give  nearly  the  same  interpretation,  rendering 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  "  post  denudationem 
Gibeae."  A. 

c  Josephus,  Ant.  v.  2,  §  11. 
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Jerusalem  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Two  miles 
beyond  it  and  full  in  view  is  er-Ram^  in  all  prob- 
ability the  ancient  Ramah,  and  between  the  two 
the  main  road  divides,  one  branch  going  off  to  the 
right  to  the  village  of  Jeba,  while  the  other  con- 
tinues its  course  upwards  to  Beiim,  the  modern 
representative  of  Bethel.     (See  No.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
during  the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title. 
The  position  of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this : 
The  PhiUstines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
Geba,  the  present  Jeba  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wady  Suweinit.  In  their  front,  across  the  wady, 
which  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by 
several  swells  lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was 
Saul  in  the  town  of  Michmash,  the  modern  Mukh- 
mds,  and  holding  also  "Mount  Bethel,"  that  is, 
the  heights  on  the  north  of  the  great  wady  —  Beir 
JDiwdn^  Burka,  Tell  el-Hajar,  as  far  as  Beitin  itself. 
South  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and  about  three 
miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah -of- Ben- 
jamin, with  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  (xiii.  2). 
The  first  step  was  taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove 
out  the  Philistines  from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms 
which  at  once  procured  him  an  immense  reputation. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  increased  the  difficulties  of 
Isrfiel,  for  the  Phihstines  (hearing  of  their  reverse) 
gathered  in  prodigious  strength,  and  advancing 
with  an  enormous  armament,  pushed  Saul's  little 
force  before  them  out  of  Bethel  and  Michmash,  and 
down  the  eastern  passes,  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in 
the  Jordan  valley  (xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Michmash,  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  Saul,  and  from  thence  sent  out  their 
bands  of  plunderers,  north,  west,  and  east  (vv.  17, 
18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge  Jonathan  from 
his  main  stronghold  in  the  south.  As  far  as  we 
can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story,  he 
soon  relinquished  Geba,  and  consolidated  his  httle 
force  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiah  the  priest, 
who,  perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the 
Ark,  had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephod «  from 
Shiloh.  These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from 
Gilgal,  with  a  force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion 
to  the  Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) 
—  a  mere  remnant  (KardXcifijua)  of  the  people  fol- 
lowing in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Then 
occurred  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  armor-bearer. 
[n  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  Gibeah,  crossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below,  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking.^ 

No  one  had  been  aware  of  then-  departure,  but 
it  was  not  long  unknown.  Saul's  watchmen  at 
Tultil  eUFul  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  early  morning  of  the  position  of  the 
foe;  and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  on  their 
right  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  ght- 
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«  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Gibeah ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with  2  Sam.  vi.  8,  4, 
and  1  Chr.  xiii.  3;  and  also  to  those  of  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus  at  tiiis  place.    The  Hebrew  words  for  ark  and 

ephod  —  I'l'nS  and  Tl?3S  —  are  very  similar,  and 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  another  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  46,  note ;  Stanley,  p.  205). 


tered  on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmash,  their  prac- 
ticed eyes  quickly  discovered  the  unusual  stir  in 
the  camp;  they  could  see  "the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another."  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  the  conflict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  God  was  consulted,  but  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit,  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon  he 
and  Ahiah  (xiv.  36 )  were  rushing  down  from  Gibeah 
at  the  head  of  their  hungry  warriors,  joined  at 
every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched  Hebrews  from 
their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and  holes  of  the 
Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  "sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves"  (xiv. 
32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which  they  had  been 
lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did  the  news  run 
through  the  district  that  —  if  we  may  accept  the 
statements  of  the  LXX.  —  by  the  time  Saul  reached 
the  Philistine  camp  his  following  amounted  to 
10,000  men.  On  every  one  of  the  heights  of  the 
country  {^ajxooQ)  the  people  rose  against  the  hated 
invaders,  and  before  the  day  was  out  there  was  not 
a  city,  even  of  Mount  Ephraim,  to  which  the 
struggle  had  not  spread.     [Jonathan.] 

(3.)  As  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  "  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  [LXX.  rajSaed:  Vulg. 
Gabaatli]  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31  [^ovv6s''  Gabaath]), 
and  as  "Gibeah"  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  x.  9  [LXX.  oi  ^ouvoi,  6  ^ovu6s]),  but  it 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  history.  It  is,  however, 
almost  without  doubt  identical  with  — 

5.  Gib^eah-of-Saul  (b^Wt£?  DV'D,^ :  the 
LXX.  do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  6,  where  they  have  Ta^a^v  ^SaouA,  and  Is.  x. 
30,  TToAis  SaouA  [Vulg.  Gahcmth  Saulis],  else- 
where simply  TajSaa  or  [Alex.]  ra^aaBd)-  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
"home"  (Hebr.  "to  his  house,"  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  "  to  which,"  adds  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  4,  § 
6),  "  he  belonged."  In  the  subsequent  narrative 
the  town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king 
is  living  there,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  farmer,  when  his  relations  ^  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  "  to  his 
house"  at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again 
we  encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king 
were  hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6  '^').  The  name  of 
Saul  has  not  been  found  in  connection  with  any 
place  of  modern  Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as 
the  days  of  Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has 
fortunately  given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of 
the  town  with  the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Tuleil  el-Fiil.  Josephus  {B.  J.  v.  2,  §  1),  de- 
scribing Titus's  march  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem, 


&  We  owe  this  touch  to  Josephus :  uTro^atvovcrr;? 
rySr?  Ty}s  rifxepa?  (Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2). 

c  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Benjamitee  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Gibeah  came  from  Jabeeh-Gilead 
(Judg.  xxi.  12). 

d  The  word  in  this  verse  rendered  "  hill "  is  not 
gibeah  but  har^  i.  e.  "  mountain,"  a  singular  change, 
and  not  quite  intelligible. 
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gives  his  route  as  though  Samaria  to  Gophna, 
thence  a  day's  march  to  a  valley  "called  by  the 
Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a  certain  village 
called  Gabathsaoule,  distant  from  Jerusalem  about 
thirty  stadia,"  i.  e.  just  the  distance  of  Tuleil  el- 
FuL  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  army 
from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who  would  naturally 
come  up  the  road  by  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the 
same  which  still  falls  into  the  northern  road  close 
to  Tuleil  eJ-Fid.  In  both  these  respects  therefore 
the  agreement  is  complete,  and  Gibeali  of  Benjamin 
must  be  taken  as  identical  with  Gibeah  of  Saul. 
The  discovery  is  due  to  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  577-79), 
though  it  was  partly  suggested  by  a  writer  in  Siud. 
unci  Kritiken. 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeba^  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x.  28-32, 
where  we  have  a  specification  of  the  route  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
the  Benjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Beitin^  the  route 
proceeds  by  Mukhmds,  across  the  "passages"  of 
the  Wady  Suiueinit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  then  by  er-Rnm  and  Tuleil  el-Ful^  villao-es 
actually  on  the  present  road,  to  the  heights  north 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible.  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(Anatn),  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
is  Migron,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "  Migron," 
"precipice,"  would  very  probably,  like  "  Gibeah," 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  "  Gibeah  " 
£LXX.  ^ovuos'  Vulg.  Gabaa]  doubtless  stands  for 
G.  of  Saul. 


6.    GlB^EAH-I.N-THE  FlELD    (HltA'^    HV^'^  I 

Fa^aa  ii/  ay  pep'-,  [Alex.  r.  ^v  ria  aypcc;:]  Gabaa)^ 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the  place  to  which 

one  of  the  "highways"  (il'lbp^)  led  from 
Gibeah-of-Benjarain,  —  "of  which  one  goeth  up  to 
Bethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the-field."  Sddeh 
the  word  here  rendered  "  field,"  is  applied  specially 
to  cultivated  ground,  "  as  distinguished  from  town, 
desert,  or  garden  "  (Stanley,  App.  §  15).  Cultiva- 
tion was  so  general  throughout  this  district,  that 
the  term  affords  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  north 
road  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after  passing  Tuleil 
el-Ful,  separates  into  two  branches,  one  running 
on  to  Beifm  (Bethel),  and  the  other  diverging  to 
the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba).  The  attack  on  Gibeah 
came  from  the  north  (comp.  xx.  18,  19,  and  26,  in 
which  "the  house  of  God"  is  really  Bethel),  and 
therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads  was  north  of 
the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of-Benjamin  we 
have  seen  that  the  two  forms  "Geba"  and 
"  Gibeah  "  appear  to  be  convertible,  the  former  for 
the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed  for 
Gibeah-in-the-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here  re- 
versed, and  "  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba  "  (l^DJ  :  A.  V.  Gibeah ; 
Judg.  XX.  33)  have  no  connection  with  the  "  field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
stated  above,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows "  is 
probably  accurately  "  cave."      [Geba,  p.  877  a.] 


7.  There  are  several  other  names  compounded 
of  Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form  in 
the  A.  v.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not  to 
belong  to  towns.      These  are:  — 

(1.)  The  "hill  of  the  foreskins"  (Josh.  v.  3), 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumcision  which  took  place  there, 
and  seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 

GiLGAL. 

(2-)  [Ta^aap  levees  (Vat.  <|>6i-);  Alex.  Aid. 
Ta^aad  4>.  :  Gabfuiih  Phinees.]  The  "  hill  of 
PiTi.NEHAs"  in  Mount  i:phraim  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 
This  may  be  the  Jibia  on  the  left  of  the  Nablus 
road,  half-way  bet^veen  Bethel  and  Shiloh ;  or  the 
Jeba  north  of  Nablus  (Rob.  ii.  265  note,  312). 
Both  would  be  "  in  Mount  Ephraim,"  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  to  fix  the  position  of  the  place, 
while  there  is  no  lack  of  the  name  among  the  vil- 
lages of  Central  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  "hiUof  MoKEH"  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

(4.)  The  "  hill  of  God  "  —  Gibeath-ha-Elohim 
(1  Sam.  X.  5);  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of 
Saul,  which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10 
and  13,  it  is  apparently  called  "  the  hill,"  and  "  the 
high  place." 

(5.)  [Vulg.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  3,  Gabaa  IlacUla.] 
The  "  hill  of  Hachilah  "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 
1,  [3]). 

(6.)  The  "hill  of  Am^iah"  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

(7.)  The  "hill  Gaijeb  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii.  28.   [Gibeah,  2.] 

GIBEATHITE,      THE      (\ni?32n :     6 

•  T  :  •  -         " 

Va^aeir-ns;  [Vat.  EA.  Te^oodeir-qs;  Alex.  TalBadi- 
rrjs']  Gabaatliites),  i.e.  the  native  of  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  3);  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "the 
Shemaah,"  father  of  two  Benjamites,  "  Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  David. 

GIB^EOISr  (]^^P?,  i.  e.  behnying  to  a  Mil  ; 
rajSacoj/;  [Vat.  1  K!  ix.  2,  TalSacoe,  Jer.  xH.  12, 
ra^aca  ;]  Joseph.  Ta^ado  :  Gabaon),  one  of  the 
four«  cities  of  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and 
thus  escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi. 
19).  It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been 
the  largest  of  the  four  —  "  a  great  city,  like  one  of 
the  royal  cities  "  —  larger  than  Ai  (x.  2).    Its  men 

too  were  all  practiced  warriors  ( Gibborim,  D'^"n35). 
Gibeon  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
25),  and  with  its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  (xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a 
principal  station.  Occasional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below ;  and  after  the  Captivity  we 
find  the  "  men  of  Gibeon  "  returning  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  25 :  in  the  list  of  Ezra  the  name 
is  altered  to  Gibbar),^  and  assisting  Nehemiah  in 
the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  7).  In  the 
post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by 
the  Jews  over  the  Roman  troops  under  (^'estius 
Gallus,  which  offers  in  many  respects  a  close  parallel 
to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaanites  (Jos.  B.  J. 
ii.  19,  §  7;  Stanley,   S.  if  P.  p.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been 
recovered  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Palestine.  The  traveller  who  pursues  the 
northern  camel-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  off"  to 


«  So  Josh.  ix.  17. 
Beeroth 


Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  16)  omits 
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the  left  at  Tideil  d-Fill  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  leads  westward  to  Jafta,  finds  himself, 
after  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a  district'  of  a  more  open  character.  I'he  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
mamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  tolerable 
extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central  plateau 
of  the  country,  the  "  land  of  Benjamin  ;  "  and  these 
round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and 
Kamahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
records  of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name 
almost  intact,  el-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost 
of  a  couple  of  these  mamelons.  just  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches, 
the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wadtj  Suleundn, 
the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth-horons,  to 
Gimzo,  Lydcia,  and  Joppa.  l^he  road  passes  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  ot  the  base  of  the  hill 
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of  el-Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hihs  in  this  district 
lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those  further  south. 
With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  is  peculiarly  the^case, 
and  it  imparts  a  remarkable  precision  to  their  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  viewed  from  a  height  such 
as  the  neighboring  emhience  of  Neby  Smincil.  The 
natural  terraces  are  carried  round  the  hill  hke  con- 
tour lines ;  they  are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and 
vines,  and  the  ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered 
over  the  fiattish  summit  of  the  mound.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring  which  issues 
I  in  a  cave  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to 
i  form  a  large  reservoir.  In  the  trees  further  down 
are  the  remains  of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable 
size,  probably,  says  IJr.  Kobinson,  120  feet  by  100, 
i  e.  of  rather  smaller  dimensions  than  the  lower 
pool  at  Hebron.  This  is  doubtless  the  "  pool  of 
Gibeon"  at  which  Abner  and  Joab  met  together 
with  the  troops  of  Ish-bosheth  and  David,  and  where 


Gibeon  and  Nebi  Samwil,  from  N.  W. 


that  sharp  conflict  took  place  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Asahel,  and  led  at  a  later  period  to  the 
treacherous  nnu'der  of  Abner  himself.  Here  or  at 
the  spring  were  the  "  great  waters  (or  the  many 
waters,  D^^l^H  G*]^)  of  Gibeon,"  «  at  which 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  found  the  traitor  Ish- 
mael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Round  this  water  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  notice  of  Josephus  (eVi  rivL  irriyr]  rrjs 
TTo^Aecos  ohK  aTTcoOez/,  Ant-  v.  1,  §  17),  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  encamped  when  Joshua  burst 
upon  them  from  Gilgal.  The  "wilderness  of 
Gibeon"  (2  Sam.  ii.  21  — the  Mldbar,  i.  e.  rather 
the  waste  pasture-grounds  —  must  have  been  to  the 
east,  beyond  the  circle  or  suburb  of  cultivated  fields, 
and  towards  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  the 

a  Both  here  and  in  1  K.  iii.  4,  Josephus  substitutes 
Hebron  for  Gibeon  (Ant.  x.  9,  §  5,  viii.  2,  §  1). 


I  names  of  Jedireh  and  Bir  Neballah.  Such  is  the 
situation  of  Gibeon,  fulfilling  in  position  every  re- 
quirement of  the  notices  of  the  Bible,  Josephus. 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  Q>h  miles; 
but  there  is  a  more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5 
miles. 

The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  resulted 
therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere  examined, 
and  therefore  requires  no  further  reference  liere. 
[Joshua;  Bkth-iiokon.] 
j  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  bet^'een 
\  the  men  of  David  and  of  Ish-bosheth  under  their 
j  respective  leaders  Joab  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12- 
j  17).     The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been 
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premeditated  by  both  parties,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Joab  had  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Ben- 
jamites  to  revisit  from  the  distant  Mahanaim  their 
native  villages,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
try  his  strength  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this 
disastrous  encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [Joab.] 
The  place  where  the  struggle  began  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been 
long  afterwards  known  as  the  "  field  of  the  strong 
men."     [Helkath-hazzukim.] 

We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connection  with 
Joab ;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amasa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx. 
5-10).  Joab  was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellious  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the 
direct  north  road  as  Gibeon  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  he  was  making  a  search  for  this 
Benjamite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  The  two 
rivals  met  at  "the  great  stone  «  which  is  in  Gibeon" 
—  some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable, 
at  least  not  recognized  —  and  then  Joab  repeated 
the  treachery  by  which  he  had  murdered  Abner, 
but  with  circumstances  of  a  still  more  revolting 
character.     [Joab;  Arms,  p.  159.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  29;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fled  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  ii. 
28,  30,  34;  and  LXX.  29). 

Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance  —  the  fact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  for  some  time 
located  on  the  "high  place"  attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"high  place  "  had  any  fame  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probably  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  hi  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the 
remarkable  hill  of  Nebij  Samwil,  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  "  the  great 

high-place"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  nVll^H  m:^!!) 
would  perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "great" 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size, 
there  is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  (Sinai  and  Pal  p.  216).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g.  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places  — 
Bethel,  Ramah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah  —  which  surrounded 
it  on  every  side.    The  mahi  objection  to  this  identi- 


«  The  Hebrew  preposition  (Dl?)  almost  implies 
that  they  were  on  or  touching  the  stone. 

&  The  various  stations  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  their 
final  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
examined  under  Tabernacle.  Meantime,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  though  not  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
clusively inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  "  shew 
bread  "  (1   Sam.  xxi.  6).     The  "  ephod  "  (9)  and  the 
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fication  is  the  distance  of  Neby  SamvAl  from  Gibeon 
—  more  than  a  mile  —  and  the  absence  of  any 
closer  connection  therewith  than  with  any  other  of 
the  neighboring  places.  I'he  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  el-Jib  —  so  close  as  to  be  all 
but  a  part  of  the  town,  and  yet  quite  separate  and 
distuict.  The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  by  which 
Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  namely,  that 
the  "Mount  of  Gabaon  "  was  the  highest  round 
Jerusalem  {Adv.  Hcereses^  i.  394),  should  be  received 
with  caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and 
belonging  to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable 
conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  "  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  ' '  —  the  sacred  tent  which 
had  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
whole  of  their  wanderings  —  had  been  transferred 
from  its  last  station  at  Nob.^  The  exact  date  of 
the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty.  It  was  either 
before  or  at  the  time  when  David  brought  up  the 
ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  to  the  new  tent  which  he 
had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion,  that  the  original 
tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time  at  Gibeon.  The 
expression  in  2  Chr.  i.  5,  "  the  brazen  altar  he  put 
before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at  first  sight 
appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of  the 
passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  divided 

between  DLi7  =  "he  put,"  and  Dt^^  =  "  was  there." 
Whether  king  David  transferred  the  tabernacle  to 
Gibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the  staff  of 
priests  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices  there  on  the 
brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fulfill  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign  —  it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh  — was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  the  congregation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state  —  the  captains  of  hundreds  and 
thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  —  and  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a 
thousand  burnt-offerings'^  (1  K.  iii.  4).  And  this 
glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all, the  splendor  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  —  the  smoke  of  the  thousand  animals 
rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  the  commanding 
height  of  "the  great  high  place"  — the  clang  of 
"  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical  instruments 
of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding  through  the 
valleys  far  and  near  —  is  virtually  the  last  we  have 
of  it.  In  a  few  years  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
completed,  and  then  the  tabernacle  was  once  more 
taken  down  and  removed.  Again  "  all  the  men 
of  Israel  assembled  themselves"  to  king  Solomon, 
with  the  "elders  of  Israel,"  and  the  priests  and 
the  Levites  brought  up  both  the  tabernacle  and  the 


expression  «'  before  Jehovah  ''  (6)  prove  nothing  either 
way.     Josephus  throws  no  light  on  it. 

c  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  547),  that  the  present 
Wady  Sideima7i,  i.  e.  ^'^  Solomon's  valley,"  which  com- 
mences on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and  leads  down  to 
the  Plain  of  Shai'on,  derived  its  name  from  this  visit. 
But  the  modern  names  of  places  in  Palestine  often 
spring  from  very  modern  persons  or  circumstances, 
and,  without  confirmation  or  investigation,  this  can- 
not be  received. 
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ark,  and  "  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  the 
tabernacle  "  (1  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1), 
and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in  their  new  home, 
there  to  remain  until  the  plunder  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction  of  the  name 
of  Gibeon  in  1  Chr.  ix.  35,  which  seems  so  abrupt, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding  verses 
of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they  appear  to  do,  a  list 
of  the  stalf  attached  to  the  "  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  '*  which  was  erected  there;  or  if  these 
persons  should  prove  to  be  the  attendants  on  the 
"new  tent"  which  David  had  pitched  for  the  ark 
on  its  arrival  in  the  city  of  David,  the  transition 
to  the  place  where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing 
is  both  natural  and  easy.  G. 

GIBEONITES,  THE  (D'^^l^^Sn :  o! 
Ta^auvlrai  [Vat.  -vet-] :  Gabaonitce),  the  people 
of  Gibeon,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  asso- 
ciated with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17)  —  Hivites;  and 
who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites, 
were  condemned  to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation, 
and  for  the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah 
(Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken 
this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriot- 
ism to  have  killed  some  and  devised  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  5).  This  was 
expiated  many  years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men 
of  Saul's  descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung 
them  or  crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah"  —  as  a 
kind  of  sacrifice  —  in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town 
(4,  6,  9).«  At  this  time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  narrative,  the  Gib- 
eonites were  so  identified  with  Israel,  that  the  his- 
torian is  obliged  to  insert  a  note  explaining  their 
origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extraction  (xxi.  2). 
The  actual  name  "Gibeonites"  appears  only  in 
this  passage  of  2  Sam.     [Nethinim.] 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  Ismaiah, 
one  of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  dif- 
ficulties (1  Chr.  xii.  4);  (2)  Melatiah,  one  of 
those  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7);  (3)  Hananiah,  the  son 
of  A.zur,  a  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed 
Jeremiah,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii. 
1,  10,  13,  17).  G. 

GIBXITES,  THE  C^b^n,  i.  e.  singular, 
the  Giblite:  TaXiad  ^uXiarTLeiil;  Alex.  TaySAz  [*• :] 
conjinia).  The  "land  of  the  Giblite"  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Lebanon  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remain- 
ing to  be  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The 
ancient  versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help, 
but'  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal,  which  was 
on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  Tkes.  p.  258  b).  We 
nave  here  a  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  A/ka,  M'hich 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Aphek,  2] ;  and  the  whole  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  exceeded 
those  which  they  actually  occupied. 
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a  *  Dean  Stanley  describes  the  artifice  of  the  abo- 
riginal Gibeonites,  and  the  acts  of  revenge  of  their  de- 
goendants  against  the  family  of  Saul,  with  his  wonted 


The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in 
the  A.  V.  [except  in  the   margin])  in  1  K.  v.  18 

(D^V5?n  :  [Rom.  Vat.  omit;]  Alex,  oi  BijSAtot: 
Giblii)  as  assisting  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  artifi- 
cers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9);  but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  this  as  to  render  the  word  by 
"  stone-squarers "  [so  the  Bishops'  Bible;  the 
Genevan  version  has  "  masons  "]  is  not  obvious. 
Possibly  they  followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a 
word  of  similar  import  in  this  place.  G. 

GIDDAL^TI  C^/nb^T?  [/  have  praised]: 
rodoWadi;  [Vat.  Todok\ad€i,Todofiadei',]  Alex. 
TeSoAAa^t,  TeSSeA^t:  Geddelthi,  Gedelthi]),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer,  and  there- 
fore a  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4;  comp.  vi. 
33):  his  oflSce  was  with  thirteen  of  his  brothers  to 
sound  the  horn  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
(5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22d  division  or 
course  (29). 

GID^DEL  (^1^^  [very  great,  gigantic]:  TeS- 
S^A,  [TaST^A;  in  Ezr.,  Vat.  KeSeS;  in  Neh.,  Alex. 
2aS77A:]  Gadclel,  [Geddel]).  1.  Children  of  Giddel 
(Bene-Giddel)  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
47;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  1  Esdras 
the  name  is  corrupted  to  Cathua. 

2.  [FcStjA,  Fada'ijA;  Vat.  TeBrja,  TadrjX  (so FA. 
in  Neh.);  Alex.  TedST]\,  raBSrjA'-  Geddel,  JeddeL] 
Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "servants  of 
Solomon"  who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).  In  1  Esdras 
this  is  given  as  Isdael. 

GID^EON  (fTri2,  from  Vl^,  a  sucJcer,  or 
better  =  a  hewer,  i.  e.  a  brave  warrior;  comp.  Is. 
X.  33;  Teh€6v''  Gedeon),  a  Manassite,  youngest 
son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistinguished 
family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  probably  on 
this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its  exact 
position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was 
grown  up  and  had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and 
from  the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may 
conclude  that  he  had  already  distinguished  himselif 
in  war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and  whose 
countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts  from 
their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  could  be 
concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2).  It  was 
probably  during  this  disastrous  period  that  the 
emigration  of  EHmelech  took  place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2; 
Jahn's  Heb7\  Comm.  §  xxi.).  Some  have  identified 
the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {(pdvracTjxa 
v^aviffKov  /LLopcpij,  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6)  with  the  prophet 
mentioned  in  vi.  8,  which  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen  and  other 
commentators.  I*aulus  {Exeg.  Consei^v.  ii.  190  ff".) 
endeavors  to  give  the  narrative  a  subjective  coloring, 
but  rationalism  is  of  little  value  in  accounts  like 
this.  When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  thrash- 
ing wheat  with  a  flail  (e/coTrre,  LXX.)  in  the  wine- 
vividness  and  skill  {History  of  the  Jeivisk  Church,  i,, 
264,  and  ii.  36).     See  also  Rizpah.  H. 
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press,  to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants. 
After  a  natural  hesitation  he  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  a  deliverer,  and  learned  the  true  character  of 
his  visitant  from  a  miraculous  sign  (vi.  12-23); 
and  being  reassured  from  the  fear  which  first  seized 
him  (Ex.  XX.  19;  Judg.  xiii.  22),  built  the  altar 
Jehovah-shalom,  which  existed  w^hen  the  book  of 
Judges  was  written  (vi.  2-4).  In  a  dream  the  same 
night  he  was  ordered  to  throw  down  the  altar  of 
Baal  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  (A.  V.  "grove") 
upon  it  [Asherah],  with  the  wood  of  which  he 
was  to  offer  in  sacrifice  his  father's  "  second  bullock 
of  seven  years  old,"  an  expression  in  which  some 
see  an  allusion  to  the  seven  years  of  servitude  (vi. 
26,  1).  Perhaps  that  particular  bullock  is  specified 
because  it  had  been  reserved  by  his  father  to  sacri- 
fice to  Baal  (Bosenmiiller,  SclwL  ad  loc),  for  Joash 
seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of  that  worship.  Ber- 
theau  can  hardly  be  right  in  supposing  that  Gideon 
was  to  offer  two  bullocks  {Riclit.  p.  115).  At  any 
rate  the  minute  touch  is  valuable  as  an  indication 
of  truth  in  the  story  (see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  498, 
and  note).  Gideon,  assisted  by  ten  faithful  servants, 
obeyed  the  vision,  and  next  morning  ran  the  risk 
of  being  stoned:  but  Joash  appeased  the  popular 
indignation  by  using  the  common  argument  that 
Baal  was  capable  of  defending  his  own  majesty 
(comp.  1  K.  xviii.   27).     This   circumstance  gave 

to  Gideon  the  surname  of  7^21  "P*)  ("  Let  Baal 
plead,"  vi.  32;  LXX.  'lepojSaaA),  a  standing  in- 
stance of  national  irony,  expressive  of  Baal's  impo- 
tence.   Winer  thinks  that  this  irony  was  increased 

by  the  fact  that  ^l?!!*^'^  was  a  surname  of  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  (comp.  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  434). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  in  the  names 
Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  etc.  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr. 
ad  Matt.  xii.  24).  In  consequence  of  this  name 
some  have  identified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest 
'lep6fj,fia\os,  mentioned  in  Eusebius  (Prcejj.  Evamj. 
i.  10)  as  having  given  much  accurate  information 
to  Sanchoniatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  p. 
776;  Iluetius,  Dem.  Evmuj.  p.  84,  &c.),  but  this 
opinion  cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  Geach.  ii. 
494;  Gesen.  s.  v.).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the 
form  Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21;  comp.  Esh-baal, 
1  Chr.  viii.  33  with  Ish-bosheth  2  Sam.  ii.  ff.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  brings  forward  several  arguments 
against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon's 
life.  "  Clothed  "  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi. 
34;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew 
a  trumpet;  and,  joined  by  "  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher "  (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
also  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suffer  from  these  predatory  "  sons  of  the  East "  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  243).  Strengthened  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
strange  figurative  meaning,  Gesch.  ii.  500),  he  re- 


«  It  is  curious  to  find  "lamps  and  pitchers"  in 
use  for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  Zablt  or  Agha  of  the  police 
carries  with  him  at  night  "  a  torch  which  burns,  soon 
after  it  is  lighted,  without  a  flame,  excepting  when  it  is 
waved  through  the  air,  when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth : 
it  therefore  answers  the  same  purpose  as  our  dark 
lantern.      The  burning  end  is  sometimes  concealed  in  a 
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duced  his  array  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclamation 
(Deut.  XX.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The  expres- 
sion "let  him  depart  from  Mount  Gilead  "  is  per- 
plexing; Bathe  would  render  it  "  to  Mount  Gilead  " 
-  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  and  Clericus  reads 

3)'Il7^i  Gilboa;  but  Ewald  is  probably  right  in 
regarding  the  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  gen- 
eral designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See,  too, 
Gesen.  T/tes.  p.  804,  7i.)  By  a  second  test  at  "  the 
spring  of  trembling"  (now  probably  'Ain  JdlHd, 
on  which  see  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  342),  he  again 
reduced  the  number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5  f.),  whom  Josephus  explains  to  have  been  the 
most  cowardly  in  the  army  (Ant.  v.  6,  §  3).  Finally, 
being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously  overheard 
(what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath  Kol;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10 ;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt. 
iii.  14)  in  the  relation  of  a  significant  dream,  he 
framed  his  plans,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to 
strike  a  panic  terror  into  the  huge  and  undisciplined 
nomad  host  (Judg.  viii.  15-18).  We  know  from 
history  that  large  and  irregular  oriental  armies  are 
especially  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrol- 
lable terror,  and  when  the  stillness  and  darkness  of 
the  night  were  suddenly  disturbed  in  three  differ- 
ent directions  by  the  flash  of  torches  and  by  the 
reverberating  echoes  which  the  trumpets  and  the 
shouting  woke  among  the  hills,  we  cannot  be  as- 
tonished at  the  complete  rout  into  which  the  enemy 
were  thrown.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  sound  of  300  trumpets  would  niake  them  sup- 
pose that  a  corresponding  number  of  companies 
were  attacking  them.«  For  specimens  of  similar 
stratagems  see  Liv.  xxii.  16;  Polyaen.  Stratef/.  ii. 
37;  Frontin.  ii.  4;  Sail.  .Iu(/.  99;  Niebuhr,  Descr. 
de  r Arable,  p.  304;  Jotirn.  As  1841,  ii.  516 
(quoted  by  Ewald,  Bosenm tiller,  and  Winer).  The 
custom  of  dividing  an  army  into  three  seems  to 
have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11;  Gen.  xiv.  15), 
and  Gideon's  war-cry  is  not  unhke  that  adopted  by 
Gyrus  (Xenoph.  Gyr.  iii.  28).  He  adds  his  own 
name  to  the  war-cry,'^  as  suited  both  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  his  followers  and  strike  terror  in  the 
enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  successful, 
and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild  peculiar 
cries,  fled  headlong  "down  the  descent  to  the  Jor- 
dan," to  the  "  house  of  the  Acacia  "  (Beth-shittah) 
and  the  "  meadow  of  the  dance"  (Abel-mehoiah), 
but  were  intercepted  by  the  Ephraimites  (to  whom 
notice  had  been  sent,  vii.  24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth- 
barah,  wliere,  after  a  second  fight,  the  princes  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  ("the  Kaven  "  and  "the  Wolf")  were 
detected  and  slain  —  the  former  at  a  rock,  and  the 
latter  concealed  in  a  wine-press,  to  which  their  names 
were  afterwards  given.  Meanwhile  the  "higher 
sheykhs  Zebah  and  Zalmurma  had  already  escaped," 
and  Gideon  (after  pacifying  —  by  a  soft  answer, 
which  became  proverbial  —  the  haughty  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  viii.  1-3)  pursued  them  into  eastern  Ma- 
nasseh,  and.  bursting  upon  them  in  their  fancied 
security  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  country- 
men (see  Kakkor),  won  his  third  victory,  and 
avenged  on  the  jMidianitish  emirs  the  massacre  of 


small  pot  or  jar.  or  covered  with  something  else,  when 
not  required  to  give  light "  (Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  ch. 
iv.). 

b  *  The  war-cry  was  properly,  '■  For  Jehovah  and 
for  Gideon  "  The  A.  V.  inserts  '^  the  sword,"  but  that 
has  no  warrant,  and  restricts  too  much  the  idea. 


H. 
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his  kingly  brethren  whom  they  had  sla"n  at  TLa'oor 
(viii.  18  f.).  In  these  three  battles  only  15,000  out 
of  120,000  Midianites  escaped  aUve.  It  is  indeed 
stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10,  that  120,000  Midianites 
had  already //'//e?^;  but  here  as  elsewhere,  it  may 
merely  be  intended  that  such  was  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  routed  host.  During  his  triumphal  re- 
turn Gideon  took  signal  and  appropriate  vengeance 
on  the  coward  and  apostate  towns  of  Succoth  and 
Peniel.  The  memory  of  this  splendid  deliverance 
took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (1  Sam. 
xii.  11 ;  Vs.  Ixxxiii.  11;  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  26 ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 
3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honors,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a  numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his 
popularity  to  his  princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii.  18). 
In  this  third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike  his  most 
noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  namely,  the 
refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds,  and 
the  irregular  consecration  of  a  jeweled  ephod,  formed 
out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which  proved  to 
'  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  although  it 
was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  others  {Thes.  p.  135; 
Bertheau,  p.  133  f.)  follow  the  Peshito  in  making 
the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  (1,700  shekels) 
and  other  rich  material  appropriated  to  it.  But  it 
is  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  significant  symbol 
of  an  unauthorized  worship. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  numbers,  and  even  admitting 
the  improljable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Rabbis  that 
the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the  years  of 
rest  (vide  Koseumiiller,  On  Judg.  iii.  11),  insuper- 
able difficulties  remain.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  several  of  the  judge- 
ships really  synchronize  instead  of  being  successive, 
much  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  For  instance,  he 
supposes  (from  a  comparison  of  Judg.  iii.,  viii.,  and 
xii.)  that  there  was  a  combined  movement  under 
three  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon,  and  Jeplithah,  by 
which'^the  Israehtes  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  dominion  of  the  INtoabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Midianites  (who  for  some  years  had  occupied  their 
land),  and  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  'peace  through 
all  their  coasts.  "  If,"  he  says,  •'  we  string  together 
the  different  accounts  of  the  different  parts  of 
Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  ancient  records  called  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  treat  them  as  connected  and  successive  history, 
we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a  chronographical  error 
as  if  we  treated  in  the  same  manner  the  histories 
of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex,  ^^^essex,  and  Northumber- 
land, before  England  became  one  kingdom"  (Ge- 
necdog.  of  our  Lord,  p.  238).  It  is  n®w  well  know-n 
that  a  similar  source  of  error  has  long  ^  existed  in 
the  chronology  of  Egypt.  !'•  W.  F. 

GIDEO'NI  O?^"!?,  or  once  '^31^1^  \apros- 
trator,  ivarrior-y.  Tadecoui'',  [Vat.  Tebecoj/eL,  Ta- 
Sewz/ei,  etc.:]  Gedeonis  [gen.]).  Abidan,  son  of 
Gideoni,  was  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  i.  11;  ii.  22;  vii.  60,  65;  x.  24). 

GI^DGM  (Di^lil  [«  cutting  down,  desolating]  : 
FeSav;  Alex.  TaXaad:  [Comp.  Aid.  TaSaa^a]),  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45,  as  the  Umit  to  1 


wr.rcTi  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  the 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  ( Tideil  el-Fid)  and 
the  cliff  Rimmon  (probably  Rummon,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel) ;  but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  w^as  a  place 
(Judg.  XX.  43 ;  A.  V.  "  with  ease  "  —  but  see  mar- 
gin),lias  yet  been  met  with.  [Menucah,  Amer. 
ed.]  The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.,  "  Gilead," 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  well  founded.  In  the  Vul- 
gate the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  represented. 

G. 

GIER-EAGLE  (DH";,  rdclidm;  HDm, 
rdchdmali  :  kvkuos,  iropcpvploov'  porphyrio),  an 
unclean  bird  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut. 
xiv.  17.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
rdchdm  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  identical  in 


reality  as  in  name  with  the  radian 


^  ^-)  of  the 

Arabs,  namely,  the  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron 
percnopterus);  see  Gesner,  Be  Amb.  p.  176;  Bo- 
chart,  Tlieroz.  iii.  56;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  195, 
and  Russells  Natural  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  195,  2d 
ed.  The  LXX.  in  Lev.  /.  c.  renders  the  Hebrew 
term  by  "  swan  "  {kvkvos)^  while  in  Deut.  /.  c.  the 
"purple  water-hen"  {Porphyrio  hyacinthinus)  i^ 
given  as  its  representative.  There  is  too  much  dis- 
crepancy in  the  LXX.  translations  of  the  various 
birds  mentioned  in  the  Levitical  law  to  allow  us  to 
attach  much  weight  to  its  authority.  I'he  Hebrew 
term  etymological ly  signifies  "  a  ])ird  which  is  very 
affectionate  to  its  young,"  which  is  perfectly  true 
of  the  Egyptian  vulture,  but  not  more  so  than  of 
other  birds.  The  Arabian  writers  relate  many 
flibles  of  the  Rnchani,  some  of  which  the  reader 
may  see  in  the  Uicrozoicon  of  Bochart  (iii.  p.  56). 
The  Egyptian  vulture,  according  to  Bruce,  is  called 
by  the  Europeans  hi  Egypt  "  Pharaoh's  Hen.''      It 


Egyptian  Yulture. 


is  generally  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  and  Mr 
Tristram  says  it  is  common  in  Palestine,  and  breeds 
in  great  numl^ers  in  the  valley  of  the  Cedron  ( Ibis, 
I  23).  Though  a  bird  of  decidedly  unprepossessing 
appearance  and  of  disgusting  habits,  the  i:gyptians, 
like  all  other  Orientals,  wisely  protect  so  efficient  a 
sca^•enger,  which  rids  them  of  putrefying  carcases 
that  would  otherwise  breed  a  pestilence  in  their 
towns.  Near  Cairo,  says  Shaw  [Trav.  p.  388, 
folio),  there  are  several  flocks  of  the  Ach  Bobba, 
"white  father,"— a  name  given  it  by  the  Turks, 
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partly  out  of  the  reverence  they  have  for  it,  partly 
from  the  color  of  its  plumage,  —  "  which,  like  the 
ravens  about  our  metropolis,  feed  upon  the  carrion 
and  nastiness  that  is  thrown  without  the  city." 
Young  birds  are  of  a  brown  color  with  a  few  white 
feathers ;  adult  specimens  are  white,  except  the  pri- 
mary and  a  portion  of  the  secondary  wing-feathers, 
which  are  black.  Naturalists  have  referred  this 
vulture  to  the  Tr^pKvoTrrepos  or  openriKapyos  of 
Aristotle  {Hist.  Anim.  ix.  22,  §  2,  ed.  Schneid.). 

W.  H. 


*  There  are  two  birds  known  as  a«^\  among 

the  Arabs  in  Egypt.  The  first  is  the  vulture  known 
as  Neophron  percnopterus.  It  is  found  extensively 
in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  is  common  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  The  adult  has  the  front  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and  cere  naked, 
and  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  The  plumage  is  a 
dirty  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  a  grayish  black.  The  appearance  of  this 
bird  soaring  (in  circles)  over  and  around  the  towns 
in  Egypt,  with  its  bright  yellow  beak  and  neck  and 
crop,  and  white  body,  and  dark  wing- feathers,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  second  is  the  Pelecanus  onocroialus,  found 
in  large  numbers  in  Egypt,  and  about  Lake  Huleh 
in  Palestine.  This  is  probably  the  bird  intended  by 
Dn^  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17,  while  the  bird 
there  translated  "pelican"  should  be  "cormorant." 
This  seems  altogether  more  natural  when  we  consider 
the  context,  and  that  it  is  grouped  with  the  large 

water-fowl.  The  word  Tfvlt^,  translated  "cor- 
morant" in  Lev.  xi.  17  and  Deut.  xiv.  17  more 
properly  suits  the  Diver  ( Colymbus),  of  which  there 
is  a  large  species  in  Egypt.  G.  E.  P. 

GIFT.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a  more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a  previous 
interchange  of  presents:  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  presents :  even  a 
visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
present.  We  cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part  which  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen  dif- 
ferent expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of  these 
expressions  have  specific  meanings:   for  instance, 

m'mchah  {XVl'^l^)  applies  to  a  present  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15;  1  K.  x.  25;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5);  maseth 

(nStp^)  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  king  to  his 
subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18);  hence  it  is  used  of  a  portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
ferior guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.  8);  nisseth 

(nSt2?3)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
xix.  42);  berdcak  (H^'HS),  literally  a  "  blessing," 
is  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
given  as  a  token  of  affection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Judg. 
i.  15;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27,  xxx.  26;  2  K.  v.  15);  and 


again,  shockad  {IHW)  is  a  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  judge 
(Ex.  xxiii.   8;    Deut.   x.    17),   or  to   a  conqueror 
(2  K.  xvi.  8).     Other  terms,  as  mattdn  (]PiJ2)y 
were  used  more  generally.     The  extent  to  which 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
from  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  East;  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  "gift"  is  frequently  used  where  we 
should  substitute  "  tribute,"  or  "  fee."     The  tribute 
of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  but  in  kind,   each   nation    presenting    its 
particular  product  —  a  custom  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and  Egypt ; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6 ;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  K.  xvii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  8);  and  hence  the  expres- 
sion "  to  bring  presents  "  =  to  own  submission  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  29,  Ixxvi.  11;  Is.  xviii.  7).    Again,  the  pres- 
ent taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  much  in 
the  hght  of  a  consulting  "fee,"  and  conveyed  no 
idea  of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  comp.  xii.  3 ;  2  K. 
V.  5,  viii.  9):  it  was  only  when  false  prophets  and    " 
corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  prosti- 
tuted, and  became,  instead  of  a  minchah  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  shochad,  or  bribe  (Is.  i   23,  v. 
23;  Ez.  xxii.  12;  Mic.  iii.  11).    But  even  allowing 
for  these  cases,  which  are  hardly  "gifts"  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  excess  re- 
maining in  the  practice  of  the  East:  friends  brought 
presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  ix. 
19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information  or  advice 
to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  the 
wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance  was  expected 
(Gen.  xhii.  11;  2  K.  xv.  19,  xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their 
favorites  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to 
their  officers  (Esth.  ii.  18 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  § 
15),  or  to  the  people  generally  on  festive  occasions 
(2  Sam.  vi.  19);  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  bride 
(A.  V.  "dowry"),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain 
presents  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12;   comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22), 
while  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on 
sending  her  away,  as  is  expressed  in  the  term  shil- 
luchim  (D'^nbtp)  (1  K.  ix.  16);  and  again,  the 
portions  of  the  sons  of  concubines  were  paid  in  the 
form  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 

The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
were  the  occasions :  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
11),  sheep  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15;  Judg.  xv. 
8),  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11;  Job  xlii.  11;  Matt.  ii. 
11),  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  dehca- 
cies,  such  as  spices, .  honey,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv.  53; 
1  K.  X.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25;  2  K. 
V.  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi.  8;  Dan.  v.  16;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible ;  the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a  present 
was  regarded  as  a  high  indignity,  and  this  con- 
stituted the  aggravated  insult  noticed  in  INIatt. 
xxii.  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  been  offered 
and  refused  (Trench,  Parables).  No  less  an  in- 
sult was  it,  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27). 

W.  L.  B. 
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GI^ON  Cl'^n^a  [stream]:  Tewv;  Alex.  Tij- 
ooy'-  Gehon).  1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  13).  The  name  does  not  again  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.;  but  in  the  LXX.  it 
[Ft^wv]  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  word  Shichor  or  Sihor,  i.  e.  the  Nile,  and  in 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V.  "Geon").  All  that  can 
be  said  upon  it  will  be  found  under  Eden,  p.  658  f. 

2.  (I'^n?,  and  in  Chron.  V'^H'*? :  [in  1  K.,] 
7}  Fidv,  [Vat.  Teiuu,  Alex,  o  Ficoj/;  in  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
'30,]  Teiwu,  [Vat.  ^eicou,  Alex,  TicoW,  in  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  14,  Kara  u6tou,  Comp.  rov  Teidou:]  Gihon.) 
A  place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king 
(1  K.  i.  33,  38,  45).  From  the  terms  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the 

city  —  "  bring  him  down  (Djn"T'nrT)  upon  \^V) 

Gihon  "  —  "  they  are  come  up  (•Tvl?^)  froi^ 
thence."  With  this  agrees  a  later  mention  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  "  Gihon-in-the- 
valley,"    the   word   rendered  valley  being  nachal 

(vnD).  In  this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to 
designate  the  direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manas- 
seh  —  "  outside  the  city  of  David,  from  the  west 
of  Gihon-in-the-valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fish- 
gate."  It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  above  pas- 
sages that  Gihon  was  a  spring ;  but  the  only  re- 
maining place  in  which  it  is  mentioned  suggests 
this  belief,  or  at  least  that  it  had  given  its  name  to 
some  water — "  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper 

source  or  issue  (S!^1^,  from  S!^*^,  to  rush  forth; 
incorrectly  "watercourse"  in  A.  V.)  of  the  waters 
of  Gihon  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  If  the  place  to 
which  Solomon  was  brought  down  on  the  king's 
mule  was  Gihon-in-the-valley  —  and  from  the  terms 
above  noticed  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  —  then 
the  "upper  source  "  would  be  some  distance  away, 
and  at  a  higher  level. 

The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  word.  (1.)  Its  low  level;  as  above  stated. 
(2.)  The  expression  "Gihon-in-the-valley;"  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  nichrl  ("  torrent "  or 
"  wady  ")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem  —  the  so- 
called  Valley  of  Jehoshaphafc;  ge  ("  ravine "  or 
"glen")  being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In 
this  connection  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
14)  with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In 
agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that  (3)  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sions, have  .Shiloha,  i.  e.  Siloam  (Arab.  ^4m-Shi- 
loha)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles  they 
agree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon.  If 
Siloam  be  Gihon,  then  (4)  "  from  the  west  of  Gihon 
to  the  Fish-gate ' '  —  which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome 
to  have  been  near  the  present  "Jaffa-gate,"  would 
answer  to  the  course  of  a  wall  inclosing  "  the  city 
of  David  "  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14);  and  (5)  the  omis- 
sion of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed  catalogue  of 
Neh.  iv.  is  explained.  G. 
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a  *  This  name  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  13  (12),  as  if  Hermon  and  Tabor,  being  there 
spoken  of  together,  must  liave  been  near  each  other. 
This  Jebel  ed-Dhhy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  un- 


GIL'ALAI  [3  syl.]  C'bb.?  [perh.  weighty, 
powerful^  Fiirst] :  [Rom.]  TeAc^A.;  [Vat.  Alex. 
FA.i  omit:  Galalai]),  one  of  the  party  of  priests' 
sons  who  played  on  David's  insti-uments  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  wail  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  company 
at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GILBO^A   (3^217?)  bubbling  fountain,   from 

b|  and  V^^  :  T€\^ov€:  [Alex.  2  Sam.  i.  6, 
Fe/SoueO  Gelboe),a  mountain  range  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising  over  the  city 
of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4  with  xxix.  1). 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with 
one  event  in  Israelitish  history,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12;  1  Chr.  x.  1,  8). 
The  latter  had  encamped  at  Shunem,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  the  former  took 
up  a  position  round  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  vaUey,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa. 
The  result  is  well  known.  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
with  the  flower  of  their  army,  feU  upon  the  moun- 
tain. When  the  tidings  were  carried  to  David,  he 
broke  out  into  this  pathetic  strain :  "  Ye  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  rain  upon  you,  neither 
dew,  nor  field  of  offering  "  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Uf  the 
identity  of  Gilboa  with  the  ridge  which  stretches 
eastward,  from  the  ruins  of  Jezreel,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  At  the  northern  base,  half  a  mile 
from  the  ruins,  is  a  large  fountain,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture both  the  "  Well  of  Harod  "  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and 
"  The  fountain  of  Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and 
it  was  probably  from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  de- 
rived. Eusebius  places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  stiU  a 
village  upon  the  mountain  called  Gelbus  ( Onom, 
s.  V.  remove)'  The  village  is  now  called  Jelbdn 
(Robinson,  ii.  316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the 
description  of  Eusebius:  it  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in 
length  some  ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides 
are  bleak,  white,  and  bairen ;  they  look,  in  fact,  as 
if  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  proved 
prophetic.  The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modern 
local  name  is  Jebel  Fukuah,  and  the  highest  point 
is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely  called  Wezar 
(Porter,  Handbook,  p.  353).  J.  L-  P. 

*  The  mention  of  Gilboa,  in  David's  touching 
elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  has  given  an  imperish- 
able name  to  that  mountain.  The  account  of  the 
battle  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Hebrew  king, 
designates  not  merely  the  general  scene  of  the  ac- 
tion, but  various  places  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies,  and  introduced  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  in  some  measure  strategetically  related  to 
each  other.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  all  these  places, 
except  possibly  one  of  them,  are  still  found  to  exist 
under  their  ancient  names,  and  to  occupy  precisely 
the  situation  with  reference  to  each  other  which  the 
requirements  of  the  history  imply.  We  have  the 
name  of  the  ridge  Gilboa,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  transmitted  to  us  in  that  of  Jelbun,  applied 
to  a  village  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  ridge, 
known  to  travellers  as  Little  Hermon,«  but  among 


less  it  be  the  Hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1).  Jerome,  in 
the  4th  century,  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it  as  Her- 
mon.    (See  Rob.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  27.)  H. 
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the  natives  as  Jehel  ed-Duhy.  The  ridge  rises  out, 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  running  eastward, 
sinks  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Israehtes  at  first  pitched  their  tents  at  Jezreel,  the 
present  Zer'vi  on  the  western  dedivity  of  Gilboa, 
and  near  a  fountain  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  undoubtedly 
the  present  '  Ain  Jdlud,  exactly  in  the  right  position, 
and  forming  naturally  one  inducement  for  selecting 
that  spot.  The  "high  places  "  on  which  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  slain  would  be  the  still  higher  sum- 
mits of  the  ridge  up  which  their  forces  were  driven 
as  the  tide  of  battle  turned  against  them  in  the 
progress  of  the  fight.  The  Philistines  encamped 
at  first  at  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  now  called 
Soldm,  on  the  more  northern,  but  parallel,  ridge 
opposite  to  Jezreel,  where  they  could  overlook  and 
watch  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  were  pro- 
tected against  any  surprise  by  the  still  higher 
ground  behind  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
camp  of  the  Phihstines  was  visible,  distant  only 
eight  or  ten  miles,  from  the  camp  of  Israel.  Hence 
when  "  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled."  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  proper  home,  dwelt  in  the  country 
south  of  Judah,  and  having  in  all  probability 
marched  north  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Carniei, 
had  then  turned  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
had  thus  reached  this  well-chosen  camping-ground 
at  Shunem. «  The  Philistines  are  next  mentioned 
as  rallying  their  forces  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1). 
No  place  of  this  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
that  neighborhood.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  only 
another  name  for  Shunem ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  name  of  a  different  place,  situated  nearer 
Jezreel,  perhaps  the  one  from  which  the  Philistines 
made  their  dh^ect  attack  on  the  Israelites.  Further, 
we  read  that  the  conquerors,  after  the  battle,  carried 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  Beth-sheaK.  ai:d 
hung  them  up  on  the  walls  of  that  city.  Peth- 
shean  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Philistines  whicli  the 
Israelites  had  never  wrested  from  them.  That 
place,  evidently,  reappeai's  in  the  present  Beisdn^ 
which  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Gilboa  range, 
visible  in  fact  from  Jezreel,  and  still  remarkable  for  ; 
its  strength  of  position  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications. 

The  strange  episode  of  Saul's  nocturnal  visit  to 
the  witch  of  Endor  illustrates  this  same  feature  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  evident  that  Saul  was  absent 
on  that  errand  but  a  few  hours,  and  the  place  must 
have  been  near  his  encampment.  This  l{ndor,  as 
no  one  can  doubt,  must  be  the  present  Kndor^  with 
its  dreary  caverns  (Thomson's  Land  and  Boolc^  ii. 
161),  a  fitting  abode  of  such  a  necromancer,  on 
the  north  side  of  Duliy,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
was  Shunem.  Hence  Saul,  leaving  his  camp  at 
Jezreel,  could  steal  his  way  under  cover  of  the  night 
across  the  intervening  valley,  and  over  the  moderate 
summit  which  he  would  have  to  ascend,  and  then, 
after  consulting  the  woman  with  "  a  familiar  spirit  " 
at  Endor,  could  return  to  his  forces  without  his 
departure  being  known  to  any  except  those  in  the 
secret.  All  these  places,  so  interwoven  in  the  net- 
work of  the  story,  and  clearly  identified  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  lie  almost  within  sight 
of  each  other.  A  person  may  start  from  any  one 
of  them  and  make  the  circuit  of  them  all  in  a  few 
hours.     The  date  assigned  to  this  battle  is  b.  c. 
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1055,  later  but  a  little  than  the  traditionary  age  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  seldom  that  a  record  of 
remote  events  can  be  subjected  to  so  severe  a  scru- 
tiny as  this. 

Tor  other  sketches  which  reproduce  more  or  less 
fully  the  occurrences  of  this  battle,  the  reader  may 
see  Van  de  Velde  ( Travels  in  Syr.  cf-  Pal.  ii.  368 
ff.);  Stanley  {S.  #  P.  p.  339  f.,  Amer.  ed.);  Eob- 
inson  {Bib.  Pes.  iii.  173  ff.,  Isted.);  and  Porter 
{IPvndbook^  ii.  355  ff.).  Some  of  the  writers  differ 
as  to  whether  the  final  encounter  took  place  at  Jez- 
reel or  higher  up  the  mountain.  Stanley  has  drawn 
out  the  personal  incidents  in  a  strikhig  maimer 
{Jewish  C/nirch,  ii.  30  AT.).  For  geographical  in- 
formation respecting  this  group  of  places,  see  espe- 
cially Hob.  Phys.  Geugr.  pp.  26-28,  and  Ritter's 
Geoyr.  of  Palestine,  (iage's  transl.,  ii.  321-336. 


«  *  Possibly  the  Philistines,  instead  of  taking  the 
maritime  route,  may  have  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
marched  north  on  that  side  of  the  river.  H. 


GIL^EAD  {^^\^  [see  below]:  TaXad^:  Ga- 
laad),  a  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Jordan; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by 
the  Arabian  plateau,  and  on  the  south  by  jMoab 
and  Amnion  (Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Dent.  iii.  12-17).  It 
is  sometimes  called  "  Mount  Gilead  "  (Gen.  xxxi. 
25,  'l^T'^n  nn),  sometimes  "the  land  of  Gil- 
ead" (Num.  xxxii.  1,  *T^75  V^^) ;  and  some- 
times simply  "Gilead"  (Ps.  Ix.'f;  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25);  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows 
that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  no 
evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was 
meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by  Mount  Leb- 
anon (Judg.  iii.  3)  — they  both  comprehend  the 
whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  embraced  tlie 
whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in 
Palestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  signifies  '•  a  hard,  rocky  region ;  "  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Bashan, 
the  other  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which  is, 
as  the  name  imphes,  a  "  level,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
"T^7!l  (Gilead),  but  by  a  shght  change  in  tlie 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up  — 

"  and  Laban  said,  this  heajy  (72l)  is  a  icUness  {^V) 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  iha 
name  of  it  called  Gal-eed''  {IV  ^^,  the  heaj^  ff 
witness).  Those  acquainted  with  the  modern 
Arabs  and  their  Htcrature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  hiterview 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  "  set  his  face  toward  Mount 
Gilead;  "  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  I'almyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  northeast. 
"  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  "  — 
apparently  soon  alter  he  entered  the  district;  for 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2,  22). 

The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  tol- 
erable exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the  Holy 
i  Scriptures.     The  Jordan  was  its  western  border  (1 
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Sam.  xiii.  7;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  comparison  of  a 
number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river  Hieromax, 
the  modern  Shtriat  d-Mandhui',  separated  it  from 
Bashan  on  the  north.  "Half  Gilead  "  is  said  to 
have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  of  Bashan;  and  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two 
kingdoms  (Deut.  iii.  12;  Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
half  of  Gilead  posses:ed  by  Og  must,  therefore, 
have  been  north  of  the  eJabbok.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along 
the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii. 
27);  and  yet  ''■(dl  Bashan  "  was  given  to  Manasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  runs  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead. 
North  of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat,  fertile  pla- 
teau, such  as  the  name  Bashan  ("jtll^Sl,  like  the 

Arabic     '^XXj,   signifies    "soft    and  level   soil") 

would  suggest;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the 
rough  and  rugged,  jet  picturesque  hill  country,  for 
which  Gilead  is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Jour- 
nal of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  284  fF.)  On  the  east  the 
mountain  range  melts  away  gradually  into  the  high 
plateau  of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here 
not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  l)e  regarded  as 
running  along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  south- 
ern boundary  is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben 
occupied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Ar- 
non,  which  was  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  36, 
iii.  12).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  their  territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead. 
In  Josh.  xiii.  9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain 
of  Medeba  ''  ("the  Mishor  "  it  is  called),  north  of 
the  Arnon,  is  not  in  Gilead ;  and  when  speaking 
of  the  cities  of  refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  which 
was  given  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being 
"  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  pLiin  country  (i.  e.  in 

the  country  of  the  MlsJior,''  "It^'^'Zpn  VTl^!), 
while  Ramoth  is  said  to  be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv. 
43).  This  southern  plateau  was  also  called  "  the 
land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5; 
compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25).  The  valley  of 
Heshbon  may  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended 
from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  — 
about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth  scarcely 
exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Bisgah,  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1);  and  in  Judg. 
XX.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  territory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  "  Eng- 
land "  when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales."  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  Jebel  Ajlun ;  while  that  to 
the  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Belka.     One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
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a  *  Mr.  Tristram  regards  the  peak  called  Jebei  Os/ia, 
as  the  ancient  Mount  Gilead,  said  by  the  people  of  the 
country  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Hosea.     For  a  descrip- 


peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  an- 
cient name,  being  called  Jebel  Jil'dd,  "  Mount 
Gilead."  «  It  is  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
and  connnands  a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole 
Jordan  valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramath-Miz- 
peh  of  Josh.  xiii.  26;  and  the  "  Mizpeh  of  Gilead," 
from  which  Jephthah  "  passed  over  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  "  (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of 
invasion,  or  aggressive  war.  The  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  es-Sa'l  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "  city 
of  refuge  "   in  Gal,  Ranwth-Gilead.      [Ramoth- 

GlLEAl).] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refuge- 
city  Bezer  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Mishor'"  (Deut.  iv.  43);  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  21) 
sa3's,  "judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the 
Mishor''  (see  also  Josh,  xiii,  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 

Mishor  {n^W'^72i  and  nW^72)  signifies  a   "  level 

plain,"  or  "table-land;"  and  no  word  could  be 
more  applicable.  This  is  one  among  many  exam- 
ples of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bible  topography. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet;  but  their  ap- 
parent elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which 
averages  about  1,000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singu- 
larly uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running 
along  the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they 
seem  very  low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the 
plateau  of  Arabia,  2,000  ft.  or  more  in  height. 
Though  the  range  appears  bleak  from  the  distance, 
yet  on  ascending  it  we  find  the  scenery  rich,  pictur- 
esque, and  in  places  even  grand.  The  summit  is 
broad,  almost  like  table-land  "  tossed  into  wild  con- 
fusion of  undulating  downs  "  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p. 
320).  It  is  everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant 
aerbage.  In  the  extreme  north  and  south  there 
are  no  trees ;  but  as  we  advance  toward  the  centre 
they  soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  then  in 
groups,  and  at  length,  on  each  side  of  the  Jabbok, 
in  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth. 
The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  western  Palestine. 
Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  along  the 
heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  it  as  "a  place  for  cattle"  (Num.  xxxii.  1). 
Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 
ff". ) ;  but  it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who 
came  to  punish  the  rebelHous  "cities  of  the  plain," 
first  attacked  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim, 
i.  e.  in  the  country  now  called  Hauran ;  then  they 
advanced  southwards  against  the  "  Zuzims  in 
Ham ;  "  and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  which  was  subsequently  possessed  by 
the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv.  5:  Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [See 
Emims;  Repfiaim.]     We  hear  nothing  more  of 

tion  of  the  magnificent  view  from  that  summit,  see 
Land  of  Israel,  p.  556,  1st  ed.  H. 
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Gilead  till  the  invasion    of   the    country  by  the 
Israelites.     One  half  of  it  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had   a  short 
time  previously  driven  out  the  Moabites.     Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  had  the  other  section  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok.     The  Israelites  defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz, 
and  the  latter  at  Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  23  ff.)-     The  rich  pasture 
land  of  Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious 
streams,  attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
who   "had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and 
was  allotted  to  them.   The  future  history  and  habits 
of  the   tribes    that  occupied   Gilead   were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.     Rich  hi 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.     Like 
all  Bedawln  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad  —  "a  troop 
shall  plunder  him;   but   he  shall  plunder  at   the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).     The  sons  of  Ishmael  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
V.  9  ff'.);  and  the  children  of  Amnion  in  the  days 
of  Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  xi.  32  ff. ;  2  Sam. 
X.   12  ff*.).     Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now  —  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.     In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home  while  they  vainly 
attempted    to    reestablish    the   authority   of  their 
house  (2   Sam.  ii.  8  ff.).     Here,  too,  David  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebeUion   of  a 
beloved  son;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a 
characteristic    hospitality,  carried   presents  of  the 
best  they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  22  ff.).     Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  Gileadite 
(1  K.  xvii.  1);  and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect, 
abrupt    address,    wonderfully    active    habits,    and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.     [Gad.] 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes  —  "  Be- 
cause Machir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead  "  (Josh, 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29);  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  key  of 
Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  xxii.  3,  4,  6 ;  2  K.  viii. 
28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (FaAaaS)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9  ff'.); 
and  also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination  —  TaAaaSIris  or  raAadrjpr]  {Ant.  xiii. 
14,  §  2;  B.  J,  i.  4,  §  3).  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  the  country  became  more  settled  and 
civilized ;  and  the  great  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and 
Gerasa,  with  Philadelphia  on  its  southeastern  border, 
speedily  rose  to  opulence  and  splendor.  In  one  of 
these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
into  semi-barbarism.     Some  scattered  villages  amid 


«  *  Probably  a  patronymic  =  ^l^bS,  a  Gileadite, 

•  T    ;       "  ' 

as  Jephthah  is  called  both  when  first  and  last  men- 
tioned (Judg.  xi.  1,  and  xii.  7).     The  personal  name 
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the  fastnesses  of  Jehel  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce  wan- 
dering tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
but  their  allegiance  sits  hghtly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  history 
of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted. 
Burckhardt's  T7-av.  in  Syr.  ;  Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels;  Porter's 
ffmidbook,  and  Five  Years  in  Damascus ;  Stanley's 
Sin.  and  Pal. ;  Ritter's  Pal.  and  Syria. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  in- 
chned,  however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
Clericus  and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this 
place  should  be  ?2lb!l,  Gilboa,  instead  of  ^Vbl, 
Gideon  was  encamped  at  the  "  spring  of  Harod," 
which  is  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gilboa^  A  copyist 
would  easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of 
geography  would  prevent  it  from  being  afterwards 
detected.  For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  500;  Schwarz,  p.  164,  note;  Gesen.  Thes.  p. 
804,  note. 

*  As  regards  Gilead  (2),  Bertheau  also  {Buck  der 
Richter,  p.  120),  would  substitute  Gilboa  for  that 
name  in  Judg.  vii.  3.     Keil  and  Dehtzsch  hesitate 
between  that  view  and  the  conclusion   that  there 
may  have  been  a  single  mountain  or  a  range  so 
called  near  Jezreel,  just  as  in    Josh.   xv.    10,   we 
read   of  a  Mount^  Seir  in  the  territory  of  Judah 
otherwise  unknown  ( Com.  on  Joshua^  Judges^  and 
Ruth,  p.  341).     Dr.  Wordsworth  has  the  following 
note  on  this  perplexed  question  :   "  Probably  the 
western  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  expressed  its  con- 
nection with  the  eastern  half-tribe  by  calling  one 
of  its  mountains  by  the  same  name,  Mount  Gilead, 
as  the  famous  mountain  bearing  that  name  in  the 
eastern  division   of  their  tribe  (Gen.  xxxi.  21-25, 
xxxvii.  25;  N^um.  xxxii.  1,  40,  &c.).     May  we  not 
see  '  a  return  of  the  compliment '   (if  the  expres- 
sion  may   be  used)   in   another  name  which   has  • 
perplexed  the  commentators,  namely,  the  Wood  of 
Ephraim  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan   (2   Sam. 
xviii.  6)  ?     Ephraim  was  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and 
yet  the  Wood  of  Ephraim  was  on  the  east.    Perhaps 
that  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  was  in  the  east, 
marked  its  connection  with  Ephraim,  its  brother 
tribe,  by  calhng  a  wood   in  its  own  neighborhood 
by  that  name."      (See  his  ffoly  Bible  icith  Notes, 
ii.  pt.  i.  p.  111.)     Cassel  (Richter,  p.  71)  thinks 
that   Gilead   here  may  denote  in  eff'ect   character 
rather  than  locality:   the  Mount  of  Gilead  =  the 
community  of  the  warlike  Manassites  (Josh.  xvii. 
1),  now  so  fitly  represented  by  Gideon,  sprung  from 
that  tribe  (Judg.  vi.  15).     The  cowardly  deserve  no 
place  in  the  home  of  such  heroes,  and  should  sep- 
arate themselves  from  them.  H. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Machir,  grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  (comp.  ver.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual  or  a  personification 
of  the  community. « 

*  5.  One  of  the  posterity  of  Gad,  through  whom 
the  genealogy  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan  is  traced 
(1  Chr.  V.  14).  H. 
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of  the  father  being  unknown,  that  of  his  country 
stands  in  place  of  it.  See  Cassel,  Riditer  u.  Ruth  in 
Lange's  Bibelwerk,  p.  102.    '  n. 
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4,  6,  *^11?bsn:  Judg.  xii.  4,  5,  TaXadd',  Num. 
xxvi.  29,"^  Ta\aadi  [Vat.  -Sei] ;  Judg.  x.  3,  6 
TaXadd',  [Judg.  xi.  1,  40,  xii.  7;  2  Sam.  xvii.  27, 
xix.  31 ;  1  K.  ii.  7 ;  Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63,]  6 
ra\aa5tT77s  [Vat.  -Set-,  exc.  Judg.  xi.  40,  Vat. 
raA.aa5];  Alex,  o  TaXaa^iris,  o  TaXaadeirrjs, 
[and  Judg.  xii.  5,  audp€s  TaXaad:]  Galaadike. 
Galaadites,  viri  Gahad).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  cf 
Manasseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  standing  feud  between  them  and 
the  Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them  with  being 
deserters.  See  Judg.  xii.  4,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  And  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim, 
because  they  said,  Runagates  of  Ephraim  are  ye 
(Gilead  is  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh);  "  the 
last  clause  being  added  parenthetically.  In  2  K. 
XV.  25  for  "  of  the  Gileadites  "  the  LXX.  have  airh 
rtav  rerpaKoaicov  [Vulg.  deJUiis  Galaiditarum]. 

GIL^GAL  (always  with  the  article  but  once, 
bubsn,  [the  circuit,  the  rolling,  see  below]: 
rdXyaXa  (plural);  [in  Deut.  xi.  30,  To\y6\;  Josh. 
xiv.  6,  Rom.  Vat.  TaXydX-]  Galgcda  [sing,  and 
plur.]).  By  this  name  were  called  at  least  two 
places  in  ancient  Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  comp.  3);  where  also  they  kept  their  first  pass- 
over  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10).     It  was  in  the 

^'  end  of  the  east  of  Jericho  "  (  "^  TTy^^Ci  H^pS  : 
A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho  "*),  apparently 
on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the 
Arboth-Jericho  (A.  V"  "'the  plains"),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the 
Israelites  who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  were  circumcised  ;  an  occurrence 
from  which  the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name : 
"  '  This  day  I  have  rolled  away  (g(dliothi)  the  re- 
proach of  Egypt  from  oft'  you.'  Therefore  the  name 
of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal«  to  this  day."  By 
Josephus  {A?it.  V.  1,  §  11)  it  is  said  to  signify 
"freedom"  (iXevOepiov)-  The  camp  thus  estab- 
lished at  Gilgal  remained  there  during  the  early 
part  of  the  conquest  (ix.  6,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43);  and 
we  may  probably  infer  from  one  narrative 
Joshua  retired  thither  at  the  conclusion  - 
labors  (xiv.  6,  comp.  15). 

We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
when  it°seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military  asso- 
ciations for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  from  the  highlands  by  the  Philistines,  col- 
lected his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  4,  7);  but  this  is  the  only  occurrence 
at  all  connecting  it  with  war.  It  was  now  one  of 
the  "  holy  cities  "  {ol  7]y lOLajxevoL) — if  we  accept 
the  addition  of  the  LXX.  —  to  which  Samuel  reg- 
ularly resorted,  where  he  administered  justice  (1 
Sam.  vii.  16),  and  where  burnt-offerings  and  peace - 
ofFerino-s  were  accustomed  to  be  offered  "before 
Jehovdi"  (x.  8,  xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21);  and 
on  one  occasion  a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  de- 
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scription  than  either  (xv.  33).  The  air  of  the 
narrative  all  through  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  it  was  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  central  portion  of  the  nation  (see 
X.  8,  xi.  14,  XV.  12,  21).  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  being  a  town ;  no  mention  of  building,  or  of  its 
being  allotted  to  the  priests  or  Levites,  as  was  the 
case  with  other  sacred  towns,  Bethel,  Shechem,  etc. 
We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty  years 
later,  in  the  history  of  David's  return  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down  to 
Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan, 
as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15),  and  David 
arrived  there  immediately  on  crossing  the  stream, 
after  his  parting  with  Barzillai  the  Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a  false  worship  we  are  not  told,  but 
certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of  Hosea 
and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that  they 
refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11;  Amos  iv. 
4,  V.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted,  the 
sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  position 
of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the  N.  T. 
is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more  precise, 
but  unfortunately  discordant  among  themselves. 
By  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  4)  the  encampment  is 
given  as  fifty  stadia,  rather  under  six  miles,  from 
the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  Eplt. 
PauloB  (§  12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  spot  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents ; 
"  locus  desertus  .  .  .  ab  illius  regionis  mortalibus 
miro  cultu  habitus"  (Onom.  Galgala).  When 
Arculf  was  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,^  a.  d. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In 
Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  Moharfer, 
a  little  S.  E.  of  er-Elha,  is  marked  as  possible ;  but 
no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in  his  Syria,  or 
his  Memoir. 

2.  But  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scene 
in  the  "life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's 
miracles.  The  chief  reason  for  believing  this  is  the 
impossibiUty  of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of 
Elijah's  translation.     He  and   Elisha  are  said  to 

"go  down"  {TH^)  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K. 
ii.  1),  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  of 
the  narratives  in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  which 
the  way  from  Gilgal  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel 
is  always  spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being 
that  the  former  is  nearly  1,200  feet  below  the  latter. 
Thus  there  must  have  been  a  second  Gilgal  at  a 


«  This  derivation  of  the  name  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  ot  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  May  it 
not  be  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a  name  previously 
existing  in  the  former  language  of  the  country  ? 

h  Such  is  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40). 


c  According  to  this  pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  that 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  was 
"  able  of  tkese  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham  "  (Thietmar,  Peregr.  31). 
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higher  level  than  Bethel,  and  it  was  probably  that 
at  which  Elisha  worked  the  miracle  of  healing  on 
the  poisonous  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the 
expression  of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came 
again  "  of  iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  Elisha  resided 
there.  The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives 
a  clew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice 
of  Eusebius  (  Ononi.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Jiljilkh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (See 
Van  de  Velde's  map^  and  Rob.  iii.  139.) 

3.    The    "  KING  OF  THE  nations  of  GlLliAL,"' 

or  rather  perhaps  the  "  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal  " 
^  T  :  ??  ^V"^^"'n5?  •  [iSao-^Aeus  Tei'  rris  TaXi.- 
Aaiay;  Alex.  ^.  Fooeifx  ttjs  r6A76a  (comp.  Aid. 
TaAyeA):  rex  gentium  Galgal]},  is  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown  l;y  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  Dok  in 
an  enumeration  apparently  proceeding  southwards, 
and  therefore  the  position  of  the  Jiljilieh  just  named 
is  not  wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor  —  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  —  is  considerable :  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  other  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (  Oiiom.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a  "  Galgulis  " 
six  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  What  these 
Goim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathen. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  "nations"  (Gen. 
xiv.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  Y. 
as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  ix.  1;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Possibly 
they  were  a  tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  like  the  Gerizites,  the  Avim,  the 
Zemarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  faint 
casual  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Shiloh  {Seilun).^ 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
{Beitin).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  than  500  or  600  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  179).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29 ;  while  the  Jll- 
jilieli  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Kilk'dieh^  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba. 

4.  [ra\yd\;  Vat.  ra  Aya^:  Galgala.']  A 
Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  describing  the 
north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel  list  (Josh. 
xviii.  17)  it  is  given  as  Geliloth,  and  under  that 
word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Gilgal,  i.  e. 
the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably  correct.     G. 

GFLOH  (n'Vil  [exile.  Ges. ;  or,  castle,  mount, 
Dietr.]:  FrjXco/j.,  Alex.  TtjAodj/',  [Vat.  om. ;  Comp. 
TiAco;]  in  Sam.  TcoAa,  [Comp.  TeAw:  G'zYo] ),  a  town 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah,  named  in  the 
first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh  (Josh.  xv.  51). 
Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  the  native  place  of  the  famous  Ahithophel  (2 
Sam.  XV.  12),  where  he  was  residing  when  Absalom 
sent  for  him  to  Hebron,  and  whither  he  returned 
to  destroy  himself  after  his  counsel  had  been  set 
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aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).     The  site  has 
not  yet  been  met  with. 

GIXONITE,  THE  (^bb'^Sn  and  ^bb^H  : 
SeKcvpi  [Vat.  -u6l],  TeKoivir-ns  [Vat.  -vet-],  Alex. 
TiXo)vaios,  {TeiXoovLTTis'-  Gilunites]),  i.  e.  the  na- 
tive of  Giloh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh):  apphed 
only  to  Ahithophel  the  famous  counsellor  (2  Sam. 
XV.  12;  xxiii.  34). 

GIM^ZO  (1TP5  [place  of  sycamm-es]:  ^ 
Ta^(do\  Alex,  ra/xai^a/':  [Gamzo']),  a  town  which 
with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebrew  "daughters") 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  The  name  — 
which  occurs  nowhere  but  here  —  is  mentioned  with 
Timnath,  Socho,  and  other  towns  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It  still  remains  attached 
to  a  large  village  between  two  and  three  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lydda,  south  of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffli,  just  where  the  hills  of  the  highland  finally 
break  down  into  the  maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a 
tolerably  large  village,  on  an  eminence,  well  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  and  standing  just  beyond  the 
point  where  the  two  main  roads  from  Jerusalem 
(that  by  the  Beth-horons,  and  that  by  Wacly  Su- 
leiman), which  parted  at  Gibeon,  again  johi  and 
run  on  as  one  to  .Jaffa.  It  is  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing but  some  extensive  corn  magazines  underground, 
unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  maintained  regard- 
ing it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Pobinson  (ii.  249). 

G. 
GIN,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts :  it  consisted  of 
a  net  (ritD),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (tL'pl^)  ; 
the  latter  word  is  translated  "gin"  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  term 
snare  "  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  the  ring  run 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.         W.  L.  B. 

GI'NATH  {^Tl  [protection,  Fiirst;  or, 
garden,  Gesen.] :  TcovdQ-  6me/A),  father  of  Tibni, 
who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GIN^NETHO  C^inp^l  [gardenei--],  i.  e.  (;in- 
nethoi:  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.'  omit;  FA.^  Tevi/rjeoj/i; 
Comp.   Fej/adcoV']    Genthon),  one  of  the   "chief" 

('^ti^S'lr^  heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4). 
He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 

GIN^NETHON  (]"in2?  [as  above] :  Tavva- 
ddov,  Tai/addoe ;  [in  x.  6,  Vat.  Ti^arod,  Alex.  Taav- 
vaQwv,  EA.  AyaTcoO;  in  xii.  16,  Vat.  Alex.  EA.i 
omit:]  Genthon),  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a 
family,  and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in 
the  hst  of  priests  and  Levites  at  a  later  period  (xii. 
16).  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 


GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.     The 

corresponding   Hebrew  words   are:    (1.)  Tl^H  or 

nn'll^rT,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  2  K.  iii.  21;  or 

by  women,  Is.  iii.  24.  (2.)  "^ItS,  especially  used 
of  the  girdles  worn  by  men ;  whether  by  prophets, 
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2  K.  i.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  soldiers,  Is.  v.  27 ;  Ez.  xxiii. 
15 ;  or  kings  in  their  military  capacity,  Job  xii.  18. 

(3.)  ntp  or  n'^tp,  used  of  the  girdle  worn  by 
men  alone.  Job  xii.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii.  10. 
(4.)  tODnW,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and  state 

oiRcers.  In  addition  to  these,  v'^^'^iHS,  Is.  iii. 
24,  is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  jjectoi-alis.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Latin  sti'ophium^  a 
belt  worn  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  ^iribp  /jLecroirSp- 
(pupos,  "a  tunic  shot  with  purple,"  and  Gesenius 
[Thes.]  has  ■'■buntes  FeyerJdeid''^  (comp.  Schroe- 
der,    de    Vest.   Mid.   pp.    137,    138,   404).      The 

0*^*1^1^ |7  mentioned  in  Is.  iii.  20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  were 
probably  girdles,  although  both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi 
consider  them  as  fillets  for  the  hair.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  Vulgate  has  again  fascia  pecioralis, 
and  the  LXX.  (TTrjdoBeo-fjLis,  an  appropriate  bridal 
ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  hke  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day,  \vhom  Curzon  describes  as  "  armed 
with  a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or  two  stuck 
in  a  red  leathern  girdle"  (Monast.  of  the  Levant, 
p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the  nobles  of  Min- 
grelia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four  fingers  broad, 
and  embossed  with  silver.  A  finer  girdle  was  made 
of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1;  Ez.  xvi.  Kj),  embroidered 
with  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver  thread 
(Dan.  X.  5;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv.  6),  and  frequently 
studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones  or  pearls 
(Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170:  comp.  Virg.  y^n.  ix. 
359). «  Morier  {Second  Journey,  p.  150),  describ- 
ing the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women,  says,  "  they 
wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on  the  hips,  and  is 
generally  curiously  wrought."  The  manufacture 
of  these  girdles  formed  part  of  the  employment  of 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.     It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 

hence  the  expressions  D^^^H/^  "^"^'f'^??  Is-  xi.  5; 
n^'^bq  -I'lTS,  Is.  v.  27.  The  girdle  of  women 
was  generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  act- 
.ively  engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  58), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  w^omen,  says, 
"  not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a  large 
and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  ovpr  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on."  The 
military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist,  the 
sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.  iii. 
16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  3).  In  the  Nineveh 
sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented  with  broad 
girdles,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached,  and  through 
which  even  two  or  three  daggers  in  a  sheath  are 
passed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of  Darius,  "zona 
aurea  muliebriter  cinctus  acinacem  suspenderat,  cui 
ex  gemma  erat  vagina."  Hence  girding  up  the  loins 
denotes  preparation  for  battle  or  for  active  exertion. 
In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were 
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a  *In  contrast  with  such  girdles,  John's  was  "a 
leathern  girdle  "  (Matt.  iii.  4),  in  conformity  with  the 
simple  habits  which  characterized  the  stern  reformer. 
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worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Is.  iii. 
24;  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11),  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Morier,  p.  93). 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  girdles  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4,  §  9 ; 
Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  123). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Bescr.  p.  56),  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(Matt.  X.  9;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence  "zonam  per- 
dere,"  "to  lose  one's  purse"  (Hor.  EpisL  ii.  2,  40; 
comp.  Juv.  xiv.  297).  Inkhorns  were  also  carried 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  t^|3!llSl,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39;  xxxix.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2)  as  made 
of  hnen  so  fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers'  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  Maimonides  (de  Vas.  Sa.nct.  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  hnen  embroidered  with  wool; 
but  that  w^orn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits to  avoid  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
Jerome  (Lp.  ad  Fabiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the   girdle    was   embroidered,   the    "needlework" 

(Dpn  nt^5^,  Ex.  xxviii.  39)  is  distinguished  in 

the  Mishna  from  the  "  cunning- work  "  (Hli^^u) 

UltL^n,  Ex.  xxvi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle 
with  figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter 
was  woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  ( Cod. 
Joma,  c.  8).  So  also  Maimonides  (de  Vas.  Sanct. 
viii.  ]5).  But  Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  36,  explains 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  different. 
[Embkoidehek.] 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  xxii.  21,  tO_!3IIlW  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in  that 
instance  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  called 
"  high-priest  "  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  p.  115  «, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  in  loo. 

The  "  curious  girdle  "  (^t^^'n,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colors  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  "  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  describes  it 
as  sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  passing  once 
round  it  was  tied  in  front  upon  the  seam,  the  ends 
hanging  down  (A7it.  iii.  7,  §  5).  According  to 
Maimonides  it  was  of  woven  work. 

"Girdle"  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  cix.  19; 
Is.  xi.  5;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  Ixv.  12; 
Eph.  vi.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

GIR^GASHITES,  THE  C't?;2n?n,  ^  e.  ao- 
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cording  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular  —  "the  Gir- 
gashite;  "  in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  16;  in 
the  latter  the  Girgasite;  elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  as  above:  6  TepjeaoLos,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus:  Gergesceus  [but  Deut.  vii.  1,  G*eryezams\)^ 
one  of  the  nations  who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan 
before  the  entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  following  passages :  Gen. 
X.  16,  XV.  21 ;  Deut.  vii.  1  (and  xx.  17  in  Samar- 
itan and  LXX.);  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  i. 
14;  Neh.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of  these  "the  Gir- 
gasite ' '  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of  Canaan ;  in 
the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely  mentioned,  and 
that  but  occasionally,  in  the  formula  expressing  the 
doomed  country;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  in  the 
words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  2)  that  we  possess 
the  name  and  nothing  more ;  not  even  the  more 
definite  notices  of  position,  or  the  slight  ghmpses 
of  character,  general  or  individual,  with  which  we 
are  favored  in  the  case  of  the  Amorites,  Jebusites, 
and  some  others  of  these  ancient  nations.  The 
expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites  was  on  the  west 
of  Jordan;  nor  is  this  invalidated  by  the  mention 
of  "  Gergesenes  "  in  Matt.  viii.  28  {Tep'ye(T'r]V(x}v 
in  Rec.  Text,  and  in  a  few  MSS.  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  and  Origen,  T€py€o■aioov)^  as  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  since  that  name  is 
now  .generally  recognized  as  Tepa.(T7]V(joVi  —  "  Gera- 
senes,"— and  therefore  as  having  no  connection 
with  the  Girgashites.  G. 

GIR-GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

*  GIS^CHALA  [FtVxaAa:  Rabb.  I^bP  WM 
Gush  Chalab:  Arab.  yJO^i^'  ^^'^*'^^)'  ^  village 
in  Gahlee  on  a  hill  about  two  hours  northwest 
from  Safed.  It  was  fortified  by  order  of  Josephus, 
and  was  the  last  fortress  in  Galilee  to  surrender  to 
the  Roman  arms  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6 ;  iv.  2, 
§§  1-5).  It  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson 
as  the  modern  el-Jish,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1837  (Bibl.  lies.  iii.  368  fF.,  1st  ed.). 
It  must  have  been  one  of  the  towns  in  the  circuit 
of  Christ's  labors,  and  well  known  to  his  Galilean 
disciples.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  parents 
of  Paul  emigrated  from  this  place  to  Tarsus. 

S.  W. 

GIS'PA  (SQti??  [heai-kening]:  [FA.^]  reo- 
(pd;  [Comp.  Teacpds',  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit:]  Gaspha),  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Ne- 
thinim,  in  "the  Ophel,"  after  the  return  from 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  place. 

GIT^TAH-HE^PHER,  Josh.  xix.  13. 
[Gath-Hepher.] 

GITTATM  (D*^.ri2l'  i.  e.  two  wine-jjr esses : 
[in  2  Sam.,]  Tedaiix,  [Vat.  re^ai,]  Alex.  TedeeLix', 
[in  Neh.  xi.  33,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.^  omit;  FA.^ 
TeQQiix'-']  Gethaim),  a  place  incidentally  mentioned 
in  2  Sam.  iv.  3,  where  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Beeroth,  which  was  allotted  to 
Benjamin,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  that  place, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim.  Beeroth  was 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17); 
and  the  cause  of  the  flight  of  its  people  may  have 
been  (though  this  is  but  conjecture)  Sauls  persecu- 
tion of  the  Gibeonites  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 
Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  [Neh.  xi.  33]  in  the 
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list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after 
their  return  from  the  Captivity,  with  Ramah,  Ne- 
ballat,  Lod,  and  other  known  towns  of  Benjamin 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  may  be  the 
same;  though,  if  the  persecution  of  the  Berothites 
proceeded  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must  infer  it  did, 
they  would  hardly  choose  as  a  refuge  a  place  within 
the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is  the  dual  form 
of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests  the  Philistine 
plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no  evidence  for 
or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  33  —  "out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a  great  stone." 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  otlier  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  the 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake 

or  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  Dr^l"!^!!!  :  A.  V. 
"  ye  have  transgressed."  It  further  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  35  and  1  Chr.  i.  46,  as  the 
representative  of  Avith,  a  change  not  so  intelligible 
as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by  the  other 
old  versions.  G. 

GIT'TITES  (D''n5,  patron,  from  il^  : 
[reda7oL,  Alex.  Teddaioi'.  Gethcei])^  the  600  men 
who  followed   David   from   Gath,  under   Ittai  the 

Gittite  C^riSn,  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  19),  and  who  prob- 
ably acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guard.  Obed-edom  the 
Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a  time 
placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards  served 
in    Jerusalem    (1    Chr.    xvi.    38),    is    called    "the 

Gittite"  (^ri^*^).  We  can  scarcely  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of 
the  PhiKstines.  May  he  not  have  been  from  the 
town  of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Neh. 
xi.  33),  or  from  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan. 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  4)V  J.  L.  P. 

GIT^TITH  (HTl^)  [see  infra],  a  musical 
instrument,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  people  of  Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been 
introduced  by  David  into  Palestine ;  and  by  others 

(who  identify  n'^DS  with  il^,  a  wine-press,  or 
trough,  in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden  with  the 
feet)  to  have  been  employed  at  the  festivities  of  the 

vintage.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  iH^ri^L^  ^V, 
occasionally  found  in  the  heading  of  Psalms,  is, 
"  On  the  instrument  S"1"12*^!D  (Cinora),  which  was 
brought  from  Gath."  Rashi,  whilst  he  admits 
Gittith  to  be  a  musical  instrument,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  artisans  of  Gath  excelled, 
quotes  a  Talmudic  authority  which  would  assign 
to  the  word  a  different  meaning.  "  Our  sages," 
says  he,  "  have  remarked  '  On  the  nations  luho  are 
in  future  to  be  trodden  doion  like  a  wine-press.'^  " 
(Comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  3.)  But  neither  of  the  Psalms, 
viii.,  Ixxxi.,  or  Ixxxiv.,  which  have  Gittith  for  a 
heading,  contains  any  thing  that  may  be  connected 
with  such  an  idea.  The  interpretation  of  the  LXX. 
uTrep  Toov  K-nvoov,  "for  the  wine-presses,"  is  con- 
demned by  Aben-Ezra  and  other  eminent  Jewish 
scholars.  Fiirst  {Concordance)  describes  Gittith 
as  a  hollow  instrument,  from  nH^,  to  deepen 
(synonymous  with  b'lbn).  D.  W.  M. 

GTZONITE,  THE  (^^M^H  :  b  TiCoivir-ns] 
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[Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex,  o  Tcdvvi'  Gezonites).  "The 
sons  of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  "  are  named  amongst 
the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely 
omitted;  and  the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  who 
examines  the  passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name 
should  be  Goujn^i  [see  Guni],  a  proper  name,  and 
not  an  appellative  {Dissert,  pp.  199-203).  [No 
place  corresponding  to  the  name  is  known.] 

*  GIZ^RITES.     [Gerzites.] 

GLASS  (n^'D^DT  •  vaKos-  vitrum).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  in  the  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "crystal."  It  comes  from  T[5|  (io 
be  pu7'e),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities 
means  a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days  was 
held  in  high  esteem  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  ffisL  Vitri 
apud  Hebr.  ;  and  Hamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  an- 
tiquitate  eruta,  quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.),  Sym- 
machus  renders  it  Kpva-raWos,  but  that  is  rather 

intended. by  tl^^IlH  (Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "pearls," 
LXX.  ydfiis,  a.  word  which  also  means  "ice;  "  cf. 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  2),  and  mp.  (Ez.  i.  22).  It 
seems  then  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only 
allusion  to  glass  found  in  the  O.  T.,  and  even  this 
reference  is  disputed.  Besides  Symmachus,  others 
also  render  it  Btavyrj  Kpvo-raWou  (Schleusner, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.  vaKos)-,  and  it  is  argued  that  the 
word  liaKos  frequently  means  crystal.  Thus  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Nub.  764,  defines  0aAo?  (when 
it  occurs  in  old  writers)  as  ^La^av)]s  Xidos  ioiK^s 
vd\a),  and  Hesychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  \idos 
ri/jLios.  In  Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  v^Xos 
must  mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  ^  5e  (rc()L  ttoAA^; 
Kol  eijepyos  opixro-eraL,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks 
of  crystal  as  ^a\os  opcopvyfievi]  (ii.  3 ;  Baehr,  On 
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Herod,  ii.  44;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  1,  335).  Others 
consider  H^'p^IDT  to  be  amber,  or  electrum,  or 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  vi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass  in  tfte  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a  violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  behef  that 
glass  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used^  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  From 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know 
that  the  hiveiition  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age 
of  Osirtasen  the  first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of 
Joseph),  3,500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  1500 
B.  c.  was  found  by  Captain  Plervey  at  Thebes, 
"  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  25°  30^  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in 
England."  Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  as 
the  Exodus  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass 
beads  known  to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in 
Africa,  and  also  (it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 
which  are  in  all  probabihty  the  relics  of  an  old 
Phoenician  trade  (Wilkinson,  in  Rawliasoii' s  Herod. 
ii.  50,  i.  475;  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  88-112).  The  art 
was  also  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  42),  and  a  glass  bottle  was  found  in 
the  N.  W.  palace  of  Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the 
name  of  Sargon,  and  is  therefore  probably  older 
than  B.  c.  702  (id.  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  197,  503). 
This  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  transparent 
glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must 
almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a 


Egyptian  Glass  Blowers.     (Wilkinson.) 


superficial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians. 
Pliny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some 
Phoenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  silpport 
their  saucepans  when  they  were  unable  to  find 
stones  for  the  purpose  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  65).  But  this 
account  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that 
vitreous  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand,  "  in  a  country 
producing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda  "  (Raw- 


linson's  Herod,  ii.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Pliny's  story  may  have  originated  in  the  fact 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belus,«  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  "  was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the 

a  *  This  Belus  is  the  modern  Nahr  Norman  which 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  just  south  of  ''Akka,  the 
0.  T.  Accho  and  the  N.  T.  Ptolemais.  H.  • 
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most  famous  in  the  ancient  world  "  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Vitruni^  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illustration  of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may 
be  found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to 
this  little  river  (respecting  which  see  J'lin,  H.  N. 
V.  17,  xxxvi.  65;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2;  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
"  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and 
of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19). 
Both  the  name  Belus  (Keland,  quoted  in  Diet,  of 

Geogr.  s.  v.  and  the  Hebrew  word  vlH,  "sand  " 
(Calmet,  s.  v.)  have  been  suggested  as  derivations 
for  the  Greek  vaXos,  which  is  however,  in  all  prob- 
abihty,  from  an  Egyptian  root. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  far  more 
extensively  than  in  modern  times.  Fhny  even  tells 
us  that  it  was  employed  in  wainscoting  (vitrese 
camerse,  //.  A"^.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  enamel,  and  "  permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colors."  Besides  this  they  could 
color  it  with  such  briUiancy  as  to  be  able  to  imitate 
precious  stones  in  a  manner  which  often  defied 
detection  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  26,  33,  75).  This 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly  large 
gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient  authors ; 
e.  g.  Larcher  considers  that  the  emerald  column 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "  du  verre 
color^  dont  I'intdrieur  ^tait  dclaire  par  des  lampes." 
Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass-maker 
that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare  and  val- 
uable earth  found  in  Egypt  (Beckmann,  Histm-y  of 
Inventions,  "Colored  C^lass,"  i.  195  f.  Eng.  Transl, 
also  iii.  208  f.,  iv.  54).  Yet  the  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent  glass  was  considered  the  most  valuable 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  26). 

Some  suppose  that  the  proper  name  imD^Hti?^ 
D*'^^  {burnings  by  the  ivatev's)  contains  an  allusion 
to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Meier  on  Jos.  xi.  8,  xiii. 
6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  so 
called  from  the  burning  of  Jabin's  chariots  at  that 
place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies,  p.  228), 
or  from  hot  springs. 

In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem 
of  brightness  (Rev  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).  The 
three  other  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Jam.  i.  23), 
as  also  the  word  "glasses"  (Is.  iii.  23),  are  con- 
sidered under  Mikkors.  For,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients  were  aware  of  the  reflective 
power  of  glass,  and  although  the  Sidonians  used  it 
for  mirrors  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxvi.  66),  yet  for  some 
unexplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass  must  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  since  even  under  the  empire 
they  were  universally  made  of  metal,  which  is  at 
once  less  perfect,  more  expensive,  and  more  difficult 
to  preserve  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Speculum). 

F.  W.  F. 

GLEANING  (Hlbb^?  as  applied  to  produce 

generally,  t^j7.^  rather  to  corn).  The  remarks 
under  Cornp:r  on  the  definite  character  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and 
dependants,  to  a  share  of  the  crop,  are  especially 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the 
field  of  Boaz.  Poor  young  women,  recognized  as 
being  "his  maidens,"  were  gleaning  his  field,  and 
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on  her  claim  upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made 
known,  she  was  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to 
any  other  field ;  but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  seems 
would  have  driven  her  away  (Ruth  ii.  6,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields,  was 
reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proverb  of  Gideon, 
Judg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays  down  the 
principle  ( Conslitutiones  de  donis  ■patipei-um,  cap. 
ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for  further  remarks, 
Maimon.  Conslitutiones  de  donis  pauperum,  cap.  iv. 

H.  H. 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite 

{Milvus  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (HM^n) 

among  the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  nS^I  be 
the  correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  bird's  acuteness  of  vision ; 
but  as   in  the  parallel  passage  in   Lev.  xi.  14  we 

find   nS"^,  vultur,  it  is   probable  that  we  should 

read  nS"^  in  Deut.  also.  The  LXX.  have  yv\l/  in 
both  places.  W.  D. 

GNAT  (/ccoz/oji//),  mentioned  only  in  the  prover- 
bial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel."  "  Strain  at,  in  the  A.  V.,  seems 
to  be  a  typographical  error,  since  the  translations 
before  the  A.  V.  had  "strain  out,''  the  Greek  word 
SiuAi^o)  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve,  etc.), 
to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Auth.  Vers.,  1st  ed. 
p.  131)  [2d  ed.  p.  172].  The  Greek  ko^voo^^  is  the 
generic  word  for  gnat.  W.  D. 

GOAD.     The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 

are  (1)  "T^ibT^  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  (2)  'j^^'iT 
(1  Sara.  xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  explanation 
given  by  Jahn  {Archceol.  i.  4,  §  59)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  with  which  it  was  shod  for  the  purpose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened ;  while  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  hitended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  formidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  //.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  (eV  tw  aporpoirodi)' 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 

of  the  word  is  that  of  guiding  (from  1^^,  to  teach) 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschiitz,  Archdol.  i.  105). 
There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to 
a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Harmer's  Obsei'vations,  iii.  348).  The  ex- 
pression "to  kick  against  the  goads"  (Acts  ix.  5; 
A.  V.  "  the  pricks  "),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  power 
(comp.  ^sch.  Agam.  1633,  Prom.  323;  Eurip. 
Bacch.  791).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  use  of  the  goad  in  driving  animals,  which 
is  still  common  in  the  East,  is  implied  in  2  K.  iv. 
24,  where  it  explains  a  slight  obscurity  in  the  verse, 
as  given  in  the  A.  V.     Mounted  on  her  donkey  — 
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the  favorite  mode  of  travelling  with  oriental  ladies — 
the  Shunammite,  intent  on  the  utmost  dispatch, 
directs  her  servant,  running  by  her  side,  to  urge 
the  animal  with  the  goad  to  its  full  speed. 

The  long  ox-goad,  used  in  the  field,  with  an  iron 
point  at  one  end,  and  an  iron  paddle  at  the  other 
to  clean  the  plough  in  the  furrows,  often  was,  and 
still  is,  a  massive  implement.  In  the  hands  of  a 
strong  and  valiant  man,  like  Shamgar,  as  repre- 
sented in  Judg.  iii.  31,  it  would  be  a  destructive 
weapon.  (See  Hackett's  Illustr.  of  Scripture^  p. 
155.)  S.  W. 

GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  she-goat  in  A.  V.,  the  most 

common  is  t^  =  Syr.  J)~^,  Arab.  'vXC,  Phoen. 
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^^a-  The  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  a  similar 
word  in  Sanskr.  agUi  =  goat,  ag^d  =  she-goat. 
Germ,  geis  or  gems^  Greek  a^|,  aly6s-  The  deri- 
vation from  ttl?,  to  be  strong^  points  to  he-goat  as 
the  original  meaning,  but  it  is  also  specially  used 
for  she-goat^  as  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  38,  xxxii.  14; 

Num.  XV.  27-  In  Judg.  vi.  19  D^-t^  ^IS  is  ren- 
dered hid^  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  4  D'^'Tl^  Hti?  is 
rendered  the  goat,  but  properly  signifies  Jlock  of 
goats.  'Oi^'X^  is  used  elliptically  for  goats'  hair  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  &c..  Num.  xxxi.  20,  and  in 
1  Sam.  xix.  13. 

2.  D'^y^')  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  loild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  word  occurs,  namely,  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2,  Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Fs.  civ.  18.     The  word 

is  from  a  root  7^*^,  to  ascend  or  cUmb,  and  is  the 
Heb.  name  of  the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moab.  In 
Job  xxxix.  1,  the  LXX.  hUve  rpayekdcpcoj/  -jrerpas. 

3.  *1j?W  is  rendered  the  wild,  goat  in  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a  con- 
tracted form  of  mpDSj  according  to  Lee,  who 
renders  it  gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tra- 
gelaphus  or  goat-deer-  (Shaw.  Supjjl.  p.  76). 

4.  *l^nV,  a  he-goat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  four 
months  old  —  strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  he-goats  (see  Ps.  1.  9  and  13).  In  Jer. 
1.  8  it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  the  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorical  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
=  principal  men,  chiefs.     It  is  derived  from  the 

root  "in!^,  to  set,  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5.'  ^'^^^  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  in  Dan. 
viii.  5,  8  —  it  is  followed  by  D^^-T^n,  and  signifies 
a  he-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
*^D^,  to  leap.  It  is  a  word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  form  of  the  word,  'H'^D^. 

6.  *n*^!S7t^  is  translated  goat,  and  signifies  prop- 
erly a  he-goat,  being  derived  from  *^^ti?,  to  stand 
on  end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (nW^nn  ^'^VW),  and  is  the  goat 


of  the  sin-offering.  Lev.  ix.  3,  15,  x.  16.  The  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  *n*^^^  in  Dan.  viii.  21, 
"  —  and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan." 

7.  ^\Pi  is  from  a  root  ^^P],  to  strike.  It  is 
rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
XXX.  31,  and  2  Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  VtMt5,  scap)e-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atoj^-ement,  Day  of,  p.  197. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt. 
XXV.  32,  33,  are  ipicpos  and  epi(piov=^  young 
goat,  or  kid ;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
rpdyos  =  he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  gV  alyeiois  depfxacnv;  and  in  Judg. 
ii.  17  aJyas  is  rendered  goats.  W.  D. 

There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the 
common  goat  {Hircus  mgagrus)  at  present  bred  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical 
with  those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most  marked 
varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  (Capra  Mambrica, 
Linn.),  with  long  thick  pendent  ears,  which  are 
often,  says  Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  150, 
2d  ed.),  a  foot  long,  and  the  Angora  goat  {Capra 
Angorensis,  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  The  Syr- 
ian goat  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  ix. 
27,  §  3).  There  is  also  a  variety  that  differs  but 
little  from  British  specimens.  Goats  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  considered  important  animals  in 
rural  economy,  both  on  account  of  the  milk  they 
afford,  and  the  excellency  of  the  flesh  of  the  young 
animals.  The  goat  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  J^gijpt.  i.  223). 
Col.  Ham.  Smith  (Griffith's  An.  King.  iv.  308) 
describes  three  Egyptian  breeds:  one  with  long 
hair,  depressed  horns,  ears  small  and  pendent; 
another  with  horns  very  spiral,  and  ears  longer 
than  the  head ;  and  a  third,  which  occurs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  without  horns. 

Goats  were  offered  as  sacrifices  (Lev.  iii.  12,  ix.  15 ; 
Ex.  xii.  5,  etc.);  their  milk  was  used  as  food  (Prov. 
xxvii.  27);  their  flesh  was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  Gen. 
xxvii.  9);  their  hair  was  used  for  the  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14).  and  for 
stuffing  bolsters  (1  Sam.  xix.  13);  their  skins  were 
sometimes  used  as  clothing  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

The  passage  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  which  compares  the 
hair  of  the  beloved  to  "  a  flock  of  goats  that  eat  of 
Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  fine  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed.  Some  have  very  plausibly 
supposed  that  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  12),  when  he 
speaks  of  a  shepherd  "  taking  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,'''  alludes  to 
the  long  pendulous  ears  of  the  Syrian  breed  (see 
Harmer's  Obse.r.  iv.  162).  In  Prov.  xxx.  31,  a  he- 
goat  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  four  things  whicli 
are  comely  in  going;  "  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the 
stately  march  of  the  leader  of  the  flock,  which  was 
always  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  notion  of  dignity.  Hence  the  metaphor 
in  Is.  xiv.  9,  "  all  the  chief  ones  (margin,  '  great 
goats')  of  the  earth."  So  the  Alexandrhie  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX.  understands  the  allusion,  koL 
rpdyos  Tjyovfxei/os  cdivoKiov.^ 

As  to  the  ye'elim  (D*^  V^*^.  :   rpayeXucpoi,  eAa- 


a  Comp.  Theocritus,  Id.  viii.  49,  'O  rpdye,  rav  Aeu- 
Kav  alyoiv  avep  ;  and  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  7,  ^^  Vir  gregis  ipse 
caper." 
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(poi-  ibices:  "wild  goats,"  A.  V.),  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  as  the  Vulg.  interprets  the  word,  that 
aoQie  species  of  ibex  is  denoted,  perhaps  the  Ccqyra 
8inaitica  (Ehrenb.),  the  Beden  or  Jaela  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  This  ibex  was  noticed  at  Sinai  'by 
Elirenberg  and  Hemprich  {Sym.  Phys,  t.  18),  and 
by  Bnrckhardt  {Trav.  p.  526),  who  (p.  405)  thus 


GOB 

the  aJcko  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  might  formerly 
have  inhabited  the  Lebanon,  though  it  is  not  found 
in  Palestine  now.  Perhaps  the  paseng  ( Cap.  cega- 
yrus,  (vuv.)  which  some  have  taken  to  be  the  parent 
stock  of  the  common  goat,  and  which  at  present 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  Caucasus, 
may  have  in  Biblical  times  been  found  in  Palestine, 
and  may  be  the  ahko  of  Scripture.  But  we  allow 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  W.  H. 


Long-eared  Syrian  goat. 


5  of  these  animals :  "  In  all  the  valleys  south 
of  the  Modjeb,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Modjeb 
and  El  Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain  goats,  called 

by  the  Arabs  Beden  (  ^ d^^).  are  met  with.  This 
is  the  steinbock«  or  bouquetin  of  the  Swiss  and 
TyTol  Alps.  They  pasture  in  Hocks  of  forty  and 
fifty  together.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  killed 
by  the  people  of  Kerek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold  their 
flesh  in  high  estimation.  They  sell  the  large  knotty 
horns  to  the  Hebrew  nierchants,  who  carry  them  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  are  worked  into  handles  for 

knives  and  daggers The  Arabs  told  me 

that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that 
the  hunters  hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  on 
the  banks  of  streams  where  the  animals  resort  in 
the  evening  to  drink.  They  also  asserted  that, 
when  pursued,  they  will  throw  themselves  from  a 
height  of  fifty  feet  and  more  upon  their  heads  with- 
out receiving  any  injury."  Hasselquist  {Trav.  \). 
190)  speaks  of  rock  goats  (  Capra  cervicapTa.,  Linn.) 
which  he  saw  hunted  witli  falcons  near  Nazareth. 
But  the  C.  cervicapra  of  Linnaeus  is  an  antelope 
(Aniilope  cervicapra,  Pall.). 

There    is    considerable   difficulty  attending    the 

identification  of  the  akko  C^jvS),  which  the  LXX. 
render  by  rpayeXacposi  mid  the  Vulg.  tragelajjkus. 
The  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5  as  one 
of  the  animals  that  might  be  eaten,  is  rendered 
"wild  goat"  by  the  A.  V.  Some  have  referred 
the  akko  to  the  aim  of  the  Persians,  i.  e.  the  Ca- 
preoluspygargus,  or  the  "  tailless  roe  "  (Shaw,  Zoul. 
ii.  287),  of  Central  Asia.  If  we  could  satisfactorily 
establish  the  identity  of  the  Persian  word  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  animal  in  question  might  represent 


«  The  Capra  Sinaitica  is  not  identical  with  the 
Swiss  ibex  or  steinboclc  ( C.  Ibex),  though  it  is  a  closely 
allied  species. 


Goat  of  Mount  Sinai. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.     [Atonement,  Day  ov.] 

GO'ATH  (n^b  [see  ivfra^^-.  the  LXX.  seem 
to  have  had  a  diflferent  text,  and  read  e|  eKkeKToop 
XidooV.  Goatha),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connection 
with'  the  hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The 
name  (which  is  accurately  GOxVir,  as  above,  the  th 
being  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of  mo- 
tion,—Goathah)  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  m?5, 
"  to  low,"  as  a  cow.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the 
rendering    of  the  Targum,   which   has   for  Goah, 

Sb^^  n?^^.2l  =  the  heifer's  pool    The  Syriac, 

on  the  other  hand,  has   JK^i-J^,  leromto,  "to 

the  eminence,"  perhaps  reading  T^^''>  (Fiirst, 
Handwb.  p.  269  6).?^  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  letter  Ain  in  Goath,  iha  resemblance  between 
it  and  Golgotha  does  not  exist  in  the  original  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  English.      [Goiajotha.] 

G. 
GOB  (125,  and  H-^iS,  perhaps  =  «  ;;27  or  ditch; 
TeO:  "Pofx,  Alex,  [in  ver.  19]  Tofi ;  [Comp.  Na;/3 :] 
Gob),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19, 
as  the  scene  of  two  encounters  between  David's 
warriors  and  the  Philistines.  In  the  parallel  ac- 
count—  of  the  first  of  these  only  =  in  1  Chr.  xx. 
4,  the  name  is  given  as  Gezee,  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  omission  of  any  locality  for  the  second  event, 
is  supported  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  2).  On 
the  other  hand  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  liave  Gath 
in  the  first  case,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  much 
resembles  Gob ;  and  this  appears  to  be  borne  out 


&  *Eurst  makes  the  Syriac  =  I'elshligel,  rock-kill  (not 
as  above).  H. 
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by  the  account  of  a  third  and  subsequent  fight, 
which  all  agree  happened  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20 ; 
1  Chr.  XX.  6),  and  which,  from  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  place 
as  the  others.  The  suggestion  of  Nob  —  which 
Davidson  {Hebr.  Text)  reports  as  in  many  MSS. 
and  which  is  also  found  in  copies  of  the  LXX.  — 
is  not  admissible  on  account  of  the  situation  of 
that  place.  G. 

GOBLET  (pi^  :  Kpar-np  ■  crater ;  joined  with 

'nnp  to  express  roundness,  Cant.  vii.  2;  Gesen. 
Thes.  pp.  22,  39 ;  in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6,  A.  V.  "  ba- 
sons; "  Is.  xxii.  24,  LXX.  Mterally  ayavdO'-  crate- 
rce:  A.  Y.  "cups"),  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or 
other  hquid.     [Basin.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  GODLINESS,  MYSTERY  OF.  [Bap- 
tism, vii.  4,  p.  239.] 

*  GOD  SPEED  is  the  translation  of  x^^peiv 
in  2  John  10,  11,  the  Greek  form  of  salutation.  It 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  god- 
spedig^  but  with  a  different  meaning  there,  namely, 
"good-speed."  H. 

GOG.  1.  {iM:  Vo{jy\  [Comp.  Aid.  Tc^yO 
Gog.).  A  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4);  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  son  of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX. 
have  a  different  text  throughout  the  passage. 

2.  [Magog.] 

3.  In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num. 
xxiv.  7,  Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GO^LAN  ('j^'^5  [p,  circle,  region,  Dietr. 
Fiirst ;  migration,  Ges.] :  TavXwv,  [in  1  Chr.  vi. 
71,  TooXdv"-,  Alex,  also  in  Josh.  TooKav'   Gaulon, 

exc.  Deut.  Golanl ),  a  city  of  Bashan  ("jtll^SS  ]  ^15, 
Deut.  iv.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27),  and  one  of 
the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx.  8). 
We  find  no  further  notice  of  it  in  Scripture;  and 
though  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it  was  still  an  im- 
portant place  in  their  time  ( Onom.  s.  v. ;  Reland, 
p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  village  of  Naioa,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Jaiddn,  around  which  are  extensive  ruins 
(see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.),  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Golan ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence ;  and  Naica  besides  is  much  too 
far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to  by 
Josephus  {VavKdvy],  B.  ./.  i.  4,  §  4,  and  8);  he, 
however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  province 
which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis  {TavKavl- 
Tis)'  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  in 
Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
before  kept  in  subjection,  but  never  annihilated, 
rose  again  to  some  power,  and  rent  the  country 
into  provinces.  Two  of  these  provinces  at  least 
were  of  ancient  origin  [Tkachoishtis  and  Hau- 
kan],  and  had  been  distinct  principahties  previous 
to  the  time  when  Og  or  his  predecessors  united 
them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Babylonish 
captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish  history  as  one 
kingdom ;  but  subsequent  to  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  divided  into  four  provinces  —  Gaulanitis, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanea  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iv.  5,  §  3,  and  7,  §  4,  i.  6,  §  4,  xvi.  9,  §  1;  B.  J. 
i.  20,  §  4,  iii.  3,  §  1,  iv.  1,  §  1).  It  seems  that 
when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to  power  it  became  the 
head  of  a  large  province,  the  extent  of  which  is 
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pretty  accurately  given  by  Josephus,  especially  when 
his  statements  are  compared  'with  the  modern  di- 
visions of  Bashan.  It  lay  east  of  Galilee,  and  north 
of  Gadarjfcis  (Gadara,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1). 
Gamala,  an  important  town  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Sea  of  GaHlee,  now  called  EUHusn  (see 
Handbook  Jw  Syr.  and  Pal.),  and  the  province 
attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gaulanitis  {B.  J. 
iv.  1,  §  1).  But  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of 
Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently  have  been  the 
river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan 
from  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and 
CsBsarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western  boundary 
(B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  modern  province  of  Jauldn 

(lO^^*^    is   the  Arabic   form  of  the   Hebrew 

'J^'^il,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  TavXavi- 
TLs)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaulanitis; 
we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their  north- 
ern and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical.  Jau- 
lan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the  ancient 
Iturma),  and  on  the  east  by  Hauran  [Hauran]. 
The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hip- 
pos, Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  22), 
Seleucia,  and  Sogane  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  and 
5,  iv.  1,  §  1).  The  site  of  Bethsaida  is  at  a  small 
tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ; 
the  ruins  of  Kid' at  el-Husn  mark  the  place  of  Ga- 
mala; but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  others. 
The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well-watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.     It   is    probably  to  this  region    the   name 

Mishor  {^W^l^)  is  given  in  1  K.  xx.  23,  25  — 
"  the  plain  "  in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown 
by  the  Israelites,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  App. 
§  6;  Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  p.  425).  The 
western  side  of  Gaulanitis,  along  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, is  steep,  rugged,  and  bare.  It  is  upwards  of 
2,500  feet  in  height,  and  when  seen  from  the  city 
of  Tiberias  resembles  a  mountain  range,  though  in 
reality  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall  of  the  plateau. 
It  was  this  remarkable  feature  which  led  the  ancient 
geographers  to  suppose  that  the  mountain  range  of 
Gilead  was  joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland,  p.  342). 
Further  north,  along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan, 
the  plateau  breaks  down  in  a  series  of. terraces, 
which,  though  somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  and  clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant herbage,  spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright 
and  beautiful  flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round- 
topped,  picturesque  hills,  extends  southwards  for 
nearly  20  miles  from  the  base  of  Hermon  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  These  are  in 
places  covered  with  noble  forests  of  prickly  oak  and 
terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once  densely  populated, 
but  it  is  now  almost  completely  deserted.  The 
writer  has  a  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  it 
once  contained;  and  in  it  are  the  names  of  127 
places,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eleven,  are  now  uninhabited.  Only  a  few  patches 
of  its  soil  are  cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  its 
pasture  is  lost  —  the  tender  grass  of  early  spring. 
The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and  el-Fiidhl  Arabs  — 
the  only  tribes  that  remain  permanently  in  this 
region  —  are  not  able  to  consume  it ;  and  the 
'Anazeh,  those  "  children  of  the  East  "  who  spread 
over  the  land  like  locusts,  and  "  whose  camels  are 
without  number  "  (Judg.  vii.  12),  only  arrive  about 
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the  beginning  of  May.  At  that  season  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  them  — their  black  tents 
pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains;  their  cattle 
thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain ;  and  their  fierce  cav- 
aliers roaming  far  and  wide,  "  their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
and  history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Hdndbooh 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  pp.  295,  424,  461,  531;  Fim 
Years  in  Damascus^  ii.  250 ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit 
vi.  282;  Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  277. 

J.  L.  P 
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GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
color,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Phn.  ff.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  16,  17.     These  are: 

1-  ^V^J^  the  common  name,  connected  with 
^n^  (to  be  yellow),  as  geld,  from  gel,  yellow. 
Various  epithets  are  applied  to  it:  as,  "fine"  (2 
Chr.  iii.  5),  "refined  "  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  "  pure  " 
(Ex.  XXV.  11).  In  opposition  to  these,  "  beaten  "  gold 

C^^nW  r)  is  prohahlj  mixed  gold;  LXX.  ^Aaro's; 
used  of  Solomon's  shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  *n^^D  (Kei/LL-f^XLOj/)  treasured,  ^.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.).  Many  names  of  precious 
substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signifying 

concealment,  as   'jS^^'P  (Gen.   xliii.   23,  A.  V. 

"treasure"). 

3.  T5,  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17 ;  Cant. 
V.  15 ;  probably  from  Tt^,  to  separate).  Rosen- 
miiller  {AlterthumsL  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy;  but  ^I'l/llD 
(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  corresponds  to  T5^!2  (1  K.  x.  18). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  \ieo^  ri/nLos,  xp^o-^oy 
hirvpov  (Is.  xiii.  12  ;  Theodot.  'direcpdov ;  comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  13;  PHn.  xxxiii.  19,  obrussa).  In  Ps. 
cxix.  127,  the  LXX.  render  it  roTrdCiov  (A.  V. 
"fine^gold");  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectures 
rh  irdCiou,  the  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  xpv(ros  (Thes.  s.  v.  rSiraC,  Hesych. 
S'  V.  Trd(Lou)- 

^'  ^^??  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  24,  aiTvpov^  A.  V.  "gold  as  dust"). 
The  poetical  names  for  gold  are: 

1-  ^0?  ^^^^^  implying  something  concealed); 
LXX.  xp^(^^ov;  and  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  xiBos  ttoXv- 
T6A77S.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"fair  weather;"  LXX.  v^(p7]  xp^^^^^jovvra. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  '^^^Xl,  =  dug  out  (Prov.  viii.  10),  a  gen- 
eral name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  it  cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,.  Hieroz.  torn.  ii.  p.  9).  Michaelis  con- 
nects the  word  cMridz  with  the  Greek  xpi^o-os- 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(Gen.  ii.  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of 
it  (at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it, 
to  Cadmus  (//.  N.  vii.  57);  and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  363, 
ed.  Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  orna- 
ments, etc.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22) ;  and  although  Abraham 


is  said  to  have  been  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold  "  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it, 
as  used  in  purchases,  is  made  till  after  his  return 
from  Egypt.  Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  (e.  g.  Horn.  II.  vii.  473)  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period ;  and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold 
is  represented  as  being  weighed 'in  rings  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  (Comp.  Gen.  xhii.  21.)  No  coins 
are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard's 
Nin.  ii.  418).  "  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David 
gold  was  not  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was 
considered  merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  com- 
merce, and  was  weighed  like  other  articles  "  (Jahn 
Arch.  Bibl.  §  115,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  9; 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by 
the  wealthy  in  furniture,  etc.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pas- 
sim ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10 ;  Esth.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  comp. 
Horn.  Od.  xix.  55;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too 
the  art  of  gilding  was  known  extensively,  being 
applied  even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod, 
i.  98 ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Lavard  ii. 
264).  J       ^       ^ 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16 :  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ophir  is 
used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebuhr's  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  ^^riyixa  xpvaov  Karacpepcoi^). 
Diodorus  also  says  that  it  was  found  there  native 
(airvpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  (^coXdpta).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  countries  M^ere  Uphaz  (Jer.  x. 
9;  Dan.  x.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi. 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 

trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  ^"l*!^)  is 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  overlaying  of 
idols  with  gold-leaf  (Rosenmiiller's  Minerals  of 
Script,  pp.  46-51).     [Handickaft.]    F.  W.  F. 

*  GOLDSMITH.     [HaxNdiceaft.] 

GOL^GOTHA  (ToXyoea  {a  skull]  :  Golgotha), 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  spot  at  which  our  Lord 
was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xv.  22;  John 
xix.  17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  "place  of  a  skull."  St.  Luke, 
in  accordance  with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (com- 
pare Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  etc.),  omits  the  He- 
brew term  and  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent, 
Kpaviov-  The  word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii. 
33  is  retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  Vulgate,  as 
the  rendering  of  Kpaviov,  obscures  the  statement 
of  St.  Luke,  whose  words  are  really  as  follows: 
"  the  place  which  is  called  '  a  skull,'  "  —  not,  as  in 
the  other  Gospels,  Kpaviov,  "of  a  skull;"  thus 
employing  the  Greek  term  exactly  as  they  do  the 
Hebrew  one.  [Calvary,  Amer.  ed.].  This  He- 
brew,   or    rather    Chaldee,     term,    was    doubtless 

^■(p /|7\'  ^'^''^^^^i^h  i»  pure  Hebrew  n^^b^, 
applied  to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globu- 
lar form,  that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the 
word. 

Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given :  (1)  that 
it  was  a  spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls ;  but  according  to 
the  Jewish  law  these  must  have  been  buried,  and 
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therefore  were  no  more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on 
the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In 
this  case  too  the  Greek  should  be  tokos  Kpaviwv, 


'  of  skulls,"    instead  of 


Kpauiouy 


'of 


skull ' 


still  less  "a  skull"  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Greek  of  St.  Luke.  Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the 
look  or  form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and 
skull-like,  and  therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in 
accordance  with  the  common  phrase  —  for  which 
there  is  no  direct  authority  —  "  Mount  Calvary." 
Whichever  of  these  is  the  correct  explanation  — 
and  there  is  apparently  no  means  of  deciding  with 
certainty  —  Golgotha  seems  to  have  been  a  known 
spot.  This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  each  except  St. 
Matthew  ^  having  the  definite  article  —  "  the  place 
Golgotha  "  —  "  the  place  which  is  called  a  skull " 
—  "  the  place  (A.  V.  omits  the  article)  called  of, 
or  after,  a  skull."  It  was  "outside  the  gate," 
e^co  r7]s  irvK-qs  (Heb.  xiii.  12)  but  close  to  the  city, 
6771/ y  rris  TrjAecos  (John  xix.  20);  apparently  near 
a  thoroughfare  on  which  there  were  passers-by. 
This  road  or  path  led  out  of  the  "  country "  ^ 
{ay p6s)-  It  was  probably  the  ordinary  spot  for 
executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence  into 
effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal;  and 
there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  ihe^  soldiers  in 
"leading  Him  away"  went  to  any  other  than  the 
usual  place  for  what  must  have  been  a  common 
operation.  Hovverer,  in  the  place  {ip  r^  roiroo) 
itself —  at  the  very  spot  —  was  a  garden  or  orchard 
(ktjttos). 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locahty  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jerusalem.] 

A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  v.  14  received  its  fulfillment-— "Awake, 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest,"  —  so  the  old  versions 
appear  to  have  run  —  "  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shall  touch  thee  "  {iTn\pav(reL  for  eVz- 
(l>ava€t,)'  See  Jerome,  Comtn.  on  Matt,  xxvii.  33, 
and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Pal.  p.  830;  also 
Saewulf,  in  Early  Travels^  p.  39.  The  skull  com- 
monly introduced  in  early  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion 
refers  to  this. 

A  connection  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
GoATH  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and   there  is  not  in   the  original  the 

same  similarity  between^  the  two  names  —  TX21 

and  Sn7!l7^  —  which  exists  in  their  English  or 
Latin  garb,  and  w^iich  probably  occasioned  the 
suggestion.  G. 

GOLI'ATH  (n^b|  Isplendor,  briUiant,  Dietr. ; 
but  see  below]:  To\idd:  Goliath),  a  famous  giant 
of  Gath,  who  "  morning  and  evening  for  forty  days  " 
defied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.)-  He  was 
possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom 
a  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Anjmonites  (Deut. 
ii.  20,  21;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this 
condition  may  be  preserved  in  the  giant's  name,  if 
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it  be  connected  with  Hv'^il,  an  exile.  Simonis, 
however,  derives  it  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
"stout"  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  His  height  was 
"six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit 
at  21  inches,  would  make  him  lOi  feet  high.  But 
the  LXX.  and  Josephus  read  "/bwr  cubits  and  a 
span"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  9,  §  1). 
This  will  make  him  about  the  same  size  as  the 
royal  champion  slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of 
Alcaeus  {air oX^iirovr a  fxiav  [xovov  irax^o^v  airh 
TTs/inrcou,  ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617,  with  Miiller's 
emendation).  Even  on  this  computation  GoKath 
would  be,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  avr]p  ira/jL/xeyedea- 
raros  — a  truly  enormous  man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric;  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it  —  as  for  instance  that  the  stones 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
"  By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  etc. 
(Hettinger,  Bist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill  ff.;  D'Her 
belot,  s.  V.  Gialut).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis  are 
yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victory  David 
cut  off  GoKath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  comp. 
Herod,  iv.  6 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  4,  §  17 ;  Niebuhr 
mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Descr. 
Winer,  s.  v.),  which  he  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(probably  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the  armor  in  his 
tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah, 
probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  'Ain  Jdlud  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the 
spring  of  Plarod,  or  "  trembhng  "  (Stanley,  p.  342; 
Judg.  vii.  1).     [Elah,  valley  of.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  staff"  of 
his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  (  Qucest. 
Hebr.  ad  loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that 
Elhanan  was  another  name  of  David.  The  A.  V. 
here  interpolates  the  words  "the  brother  of,"  from 
1  (vhr.  XX.  5,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi." 
This    will   be   found    fully    examined    under    El- 

ILVNAN. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  rw  AautS  irphs  rhv  YoKidd;  and 
although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written  after 
the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length  under 
David,  p.  554  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  1,  written  really  in  commemoration  of 
David's  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Biicher  Sam.  p.  8;  comp.  Bertlioldt,  Einl.  iii. 
915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher  des  A.  B.  i.  111). 

By  the  IMohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are 
called  Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran),  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  they 
are  so  fond  (Hettinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28). 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite  king  of  the  name 
Jalut  {Hist.  Anteidavi.  p.  176,  in  Winer  s.  v.)\  and, 
according  to  Ahmed  al-Fassi,  Gialout  was  a  dynastic 
name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v. 
Falasthin).     [Giants.]  F.  W.  F. 

&  But  the  Vulgate  has  de  villa. 
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GO'MER  0^2    [completeness']:   Tafiep',   [in 

Ezek.,  rofjL€p'-]  Gomer).  1.  The  eldest  son  of 
Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Eiphath,  and 
Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3 ;  [1  Chr.  i.  5,  6] ).  His 
name  is  subsequently  noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii. 
6)  as  an  ally  or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog. 
He  is  generally  recognized  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
early  Cimmerians,  of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Celtic  family,  and  of  the  modern 
Gael  and  Cymry,  the  latter  preserving  with  very 
sHght  deviation  the  original  name.  The  Cimme- 
rians, when  first  known  to  us,  occupied  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  they  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  ancient  names,  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Cim- 
merian Isthmus,  Mount  Cimmerium,  the  district 
Cimmeria,  and  particularly  the  Cimmerian  walls 
(Her.  iv.  12,  45, 100;  ^sch.  Prom.  Vinct.  729),  and 
in  the  modern  name  Crimea.  They  forsook  this 
abode  under  the  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  b.  c. 
they  poured  over  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
committing  immense  devastation,  and  defying  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  the  Lydian 
kings.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  settled  at  Sinope  and 
Antandrus.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that 
Ezekiel  noticed  them,  as  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Armenia  (Togarmah)  and  Magog  (Scythia).  The 
connection  between  Gomer  and  Armenia  is  sup- 
ported by  the  tradition,  preserved  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter  country.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia  Minor 
their  name  disappears  in  its  original  form;  but 
there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  and  the  people  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed  during  the  Koman 
Empire  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  {Denmark)^  on 
the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  lihine,  and  in  Bel- 
gium, whence  they  had  crossed  to  Britain,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of  the  British  isles, 
but  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts,  which  their  descendants  still 
occupy  in  two  great  divisions,  the  Gael  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales.  The  latter 
name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to  the  original 
Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical  forms,  the  con- 
sonants being  identical.  The  link  to  connect  Cymry 
with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the  forms  Cambria 
and  Cumber-l2ind.  The  whole  Celtic  race  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  descended  from  Gomer, 
and  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (A?it.  i.  6,  §  1), 
that  the.Galatians  were  sprung  from  him,  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  view  propounded.  Various 
other  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  on  the  sub- 
ject: Bochart  {Phalea,  iii.  81)  identifies ithe  name 
on  etymological  grounds  with  Phrygia ;  Wahl 
(Asien,  i.  274)  proposes  Cappadocia;  and  Kalisch 
{Comm.  on  Gen.)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the 
Chomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11,  §  6). 

2.  [royuep.]  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and 
concubine  of  Hosea  (i.  3).  The  name  is,  significant 
of  a  maiden,  lipe  for  marriage,  and  connects  well 


«  *  This  view,  we  think,  is  incorrect.  We  have  no 
reason  to  regard  the  record  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  at  least  in 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  as  older  than  the  date 
of  the  destruction  of  the  cities.  The  next  remark 
also  in  regard  to  Josephus  must  he  an  inadvertence. 
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with  the  name  Diblaim,  which  is  also  derived 
from  the  subject  of  fruit.  W.  L.  B. 

GOMOR^RAH  {T^'i'f^V,  Gh'morah,  prob- 
ably submersion,  from  ~l?^y,  an  unused  root;  in 
Arabic    ^4,^,  ghamara,   is   to  "overwhelm  with 

water":  To/uLoppa'  Gomorrha),  one  of  the  five 
"cities  of  the  plain,"  or  "vale  of  Siddim,"  that 
under  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  M^liom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have  been 
only  second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  as  in 
the  v/ickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.  Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  23);  as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xhx.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (x\m.  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  X.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude,  vv.  4-7),  it  is  made  "an  en- 
sample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 
or  "  deny  Christ."  Similarly  their  wickedness 
rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies  (e.  y. 
Deut.  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9,  10;  Jer.  -xxiii.  14).  Je- 
rusalem herself  is  there  unequivocally  called  Sodom, 
and  her  people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enormities;  just 
in  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Eome  have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  IST.  T.,  there  is  a 
sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, that,  namely,  of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Ca- 
pernaum, Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were  guilty,  when 
they  "repented  not,"  in  spite  of  "the  mighty 
works"  which  they  had  witnessed  (Matt.  x.  15); 
and  St.  Mark  has  ranged  under  the  same  category 
all  those  who  would  not  receive  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim  had  become  the  "salt,"  or  dead, 
"sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the  "sea 
of  the  plain"  (Josh.  xii.  3);  the  expression,  how- 
ever, occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow. «  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites  or 
Dead  Sea,  was  formed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
merged in  the  lake  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4),  but  still 
existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appearance 
of  that  region  still ;  and  certainly  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  submersion  —  though  they  may  have  been  sub- 
merged afterwards  when  destroyed  —  for  their  de- 
struction is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone 
and  fire  rained  upon  tbem  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix. 
24;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  23,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9;  also 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited).  And  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticoii  says  of  Sodom,  "  ci\itas 


Josephus  does  not  affirm  that  Sodom  was  in  the  vale 
of  Siddim.  He  says  that  it  lay  near  it ;  and  his  two 
testimonies,  quoted  in  the  article  above,  are  entirely 
consistent.  S.  W, 
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impiorum  divino  igne  consiimpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuum,"  and  so  of  the  rest  {ibid.  s.  v.)-  The  whole 
subject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  Ugol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  pp.  dccxxxix.-lxxviii.),  though  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modern  travellers,  Dr.  liobinson  shows  that 
the  Jordan  could  not  have  ever  liowed  into  the  gulf 
of  ^Akabah  ;  on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of  the 
desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Arabah.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con- 
figuration and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed  ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerah^  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  were  slime  pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  xiv.  10;  "salt-pits"  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9);  while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers 
to  have  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catas- 
trophe of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  cities  —  volcanic  agency,  that  of 
earthquakes  and  the  like  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  187-192, 
2d  ed.).  He  might  have  adduced  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great 
difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former 
1,300,  the  latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  sin- 
gularly confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P. 
p.  287,  2d  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly 
saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see 
Maundrell,  Early  Travels^  p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Redjom-el-Mezorrhel ;  and  more  particularly 
apropos  to  our  present  subject,  Goumran  on  the 
N.  W.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submerged  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  fire;  while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  gen- 
erally Mr.  Isaac's  Dead  Sea.)    [Sodom,  Amer.  ed.] 

E.  S.  Ff. 

GOMOR^R-HA,  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  and  the  New  Testament,  follow- 
ing the  Greek  form  of  the  word,  T6iJioppa  (2  Esdr. 
ii.  8 ;  Matt.  x.  15 ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Kom.  ix.  29 ;  Jude 
7;  2  Pet.  ii.  6). 

*  GOODMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  {oIko- 
deo-TrSr'qs),  employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  master 
of  the  house  (Matt.  xx.  11),  and  simply  equivalent 
to  that  expression,  without  any  reference  to  moral 
character.  This  was  a  common  usage  when  the  A. 
V.  was  made.  The  Greek  term  being  the  same, 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  saying  "  goodman  of 
the  house"  in  that  verse,  and  "house  holder"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  parable  (ver.  1).  See  Trench, 
Authorized  Version,  p.  96  (1859).  H. 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi. 
14.  The  Hebrew  "ISh  ""^f  ^,  trees  of  Gopher,  does 
not  occur  in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  Y.  has 
made  no  attempt  at  translation :  the  LXX.  i^v\a 
rerpdycova)  and  Vulgate  {Ugna  Icevigata),  elicited 

by  metathesis  of  1  and  '^  (lDn=?l*1H)5  the  for- 
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iner  having  reference  to  square  blocks,  cut  by  the 
axe,  the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane, 
have  not  found  much  favor  with  modern  commen- 
tators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Aben  Ezra,  Onk. 
Jonath.  and  Kabbins  generally),  wood  most  proper 
to  Jioat  (Kimchi),  the  Greek  KedpeAdrr)  (Jun.; 
Tremell. ;  Buxt.),  jjine  (Avenar. ;  Munst.),  tur- 
pentine (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pelletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree  in 
Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equivalent  is  sig^  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectures,  however,  have  been  proposed : 
(1.)  By  Is.  Yossius  {Diss,  de  LXX.  Interp.  c.  12) 

that  *^p5  =  "^rP-^j  resin ;  whence  H  *^^^,  nieaning 
any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as  pine,  fir, 
etc.  (2.)  By  Fuller  {MisceJl.  Sac.  iv.  5),  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  i.  4),  Celsius  {Hierobot.  pt.  i.  p.  328), 
Hasse  {Entdeckungen,  pt.  ii.  p.  78),  that  Gopher  is 
cypress,  in  favor  of  wliich  opinion  (adopted  by 
Gesen.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity  in  sound 
of  gopher  and  cypress  {Kvnap  =  jocpep) ;  the  suit- 
ability of  the  cypress  for  ship- building;  and  the 
fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia,  and  more 
particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  supplied  Alex- 
ander with  timber  for  a  whole  fleet  (Arrian.  vii.  p. 
161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  {Annalsy 
p.  34)  to  the  efifect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Sadj,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  Junijjerus  Sabina,  a  species  of  cy- 
press (Bochart  and  Cels. ;  Rosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen. 
vi.  14,  and  Altertlmmsh.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).     T.  E.  B. 

GOR'GIAS  {Topyias\  [Alex.  1  Mace.  iii.  38, 
2  Mace.  xii.  35,  37,  Topyeias]  1  Mace.  iv.  5,  Ko/»- 
yias] ),  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (1  Mace.  iii.  38,  avT)p  Bwarhs  rcoi^  (jjiAupj/ 
Tov  ^acriKecos'i  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  9),  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a  command  in  the 
expedition  against  Judsea  b.  c.  166,  in  which  he 
was  defeated  by  Judas  jMaccaba^us  with  great  loss 
(1  Mace.  iv.  1  fif.).  At  a  later  time  (b.  c.  164)  he 
held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  56  ff". ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The  account 
of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure.  He  is 
represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace.  X.  14,  crrparrjyhs  tcov  roircav  (V), 
hardly  of  Coele-Syria,  as  Grimm  (/.  c.)  takes  it), 
apparently  in  concert  with  the  Idumseans;  and 
afterwards  he  is  described,  according  to  the  present 
text  as,  "governor  of  Idumsea  "  (2  Mace,  xii,  32), 
though  it  is  possible  (Giotius,  Grimm,  I.  c.)  that 
the  reading  is  an  error  for  "  governor  of  Jamnia  " 
(Joseph.  Aid.  xii.  8,  §  Qy6  rrjs  "loLixueias  crrparr}- 
yos)-  The  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is 
described  in  strong  terms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35,  rhy 
KardpaTou,  A.  Y.  "  that  cursed  man  ");  and  while 
his  success  is  only  noticed  in  passing,  his  defeat 
and  flight  are  given  in  detail,  though  confusedly 
(2  Mace.  xii.  34-38;  cf.  Joseph.  /.  c). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  east- 
ern Greeks.  B.  F.  W. 

GORTY'N A  {rSprvvai  [Toprvva  in  1  Mace]  ; 
in  classical  writers,  Toprvva  or  Voprvv '  [  Oortyna] ), 
a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient  times  its  most  im- 
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portant  city,  next  to  Cnossus.  The  only  direct 
Biblical  interest  of  Gortyna  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
appears  from  1  Mace.  xv.  23  to  have  contained 
Jewish  residents.  [Crete.]  The  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  received 
many  of  them  into  Egypt,  and  who  also  rebuilt 
some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478).  This 
city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  island ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens;  so 
that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the  gos- 
pel there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 
8,  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  island  under  the  Romans.  For  the  remains  on 
the  old  site  and  in  the  neighborhood,  see  the  Mu- 
seum of  Classical  Antiquities,  ii.  277-28 B. 

J.  S.  H. 

GO^SHEN  Cjtj;-!:  reo-e^;  [Gen.  xlvi.  29, 
'Hpdocou  TToAis;  for  ver.  28  see  below;]  Gessen)^  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of   their  sojourn  in  that  country.      It  is 

usually  called  the  "land  of  Goshen,"  ]\^1  V'^v' 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another    name,    "the   land   of    Rameses,"    V"^.^ 

DDpyn  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Go- 
shen is  in  Joseph's  message  to  his  father:  "Thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt 
be  near  unto  me  "  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  that 
the  territory  was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or 
the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  dynasty 
to  which  we  assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Egypt  ; 
JosEPrr],  appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year 
at  Memphis,  and  part  of  the  year,  at  harvest-time, 
at  Avaris  on  the  Bubastite  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile :  this,  Manetho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the 
first  king  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  14).  In  the  account 
of  the  arrival  of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch : 
"  He  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  face  unto  Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Goshen.  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot, 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen  " 
(Gen.  xlvi.  28,  29).  This  land  was  therefore  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  province 
towards  that  frontier.  The  advice  that  Joseph 
gave  his  brethren  as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh 
further  characterizes  the  territory:  "  When  Pharaoh 
shall  call  you,  and  shall  say,  What  [is]  your  occu- 
pation ?     Then  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants  have  been 

herdsmen  of  cattle  (nDi7P  ^t^^^^S)  from  our  youth 
even  until  now,  both  we  [and]  also  our  fathers: 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for  every 

shepherd  fjb^!^  J^?"')  [is]  an  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians"  (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Coptic  Q^  ^C  signifies  both  "  a  shepherd  " 
and  "  disgrace  "  and  the  hke  (Rosellini,  Monumenti 
Storici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  Goshen 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians  —  characteristics 
that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier  province. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had  no 
Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period :  at  the  time 
of  the  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
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That  there  was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  be- 
sides the  Israelites,  seems  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house    [Beriah], 

and  the  mention  of  the  H"!  ^T1^  who  went  out  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
—  although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome  to  de- 
rive it  from  Dtt^H  —  for  it  also  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine (infra,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an 
appellation  of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after 
the  Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighborhood,  as  certainly 
Migdol  and  Baal-zephon,  are  Semitic  [Baal-ze- 
phon]  ,  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the  cities 
Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  during  the  oppression. 
The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous 
inference  that  its  position  was  between  Canaan  and 
the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature  of  the 
country  is  indicated  more  clearly  than  in  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  account  of 
their  settling :  "And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph, 
saying.  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto 
thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before  thee;  in  the 
best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to 
dwell :  in  the  land  of  G(^hen  let  them  dwell :  and 
if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity  among  them, 
then  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.  .  .  .  And 
Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  gave 
them  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best 
of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh 
had  commanded"  (Gen.  xlvii.  5,  6,  11).^  Goshen 
was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where  some  of  Pha- 
raoh's cattle  were  kept.     The  expression  "  in  the 

best  of  the  land,"  V^I^H  ^^''D^l  (iv  rfj  jSeA- 
rio-Tr]  yrj,  in  optimo  loco),  must,  we  think,  be  rel- 
ative, the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although   we   do    not    accept   Michaelis'    reading 

9      ?    o  ^ 
"  pastures  "  by  comparison  with  '^^^jdyQ,  Supj^l. 

p.  1072;  see  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.  Htli^'D),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  the  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are 
those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The  suf- 
ficiency of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their  pros- 
perity there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position 
of  Goshen  are  those  afforded  by  the  narrative  of 
the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town 
of  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days' 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
clay  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  "the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Phihstines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
"the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex. 
xiii.  17,  18).  I'Vom  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  ly- 
ing within  the  vahey  now  called  the  Wddi-t-  TumtTj- 
Idt,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  from  the 
ancient  w^estern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [Ex- 
odus, the]. 

The  results    of  the   foregoing   examination    of 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
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between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israehtes.  and  Avas  in  its 
geographical  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian ; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t-T'iuneyldt.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered,  seem 
to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt, 
the  valley  along  which  anciently  ilowed  the  canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem  to  us 
to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we  place 
Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis  and  Bil- 
beys,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three  days' 
journey  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate  character 
of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside.  If  we  con- 
sider it  the  same  as  the  Bucolia,  we  have  either  the 
same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we  must  imagine 
a  route  almost  wholly  through  the  wilderness,  in- 
stead of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less  of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Wddi-t-  Tumey- 
Idt,  we  have  to  consider,  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israehtes.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wddi-t- 
Twneyldt,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part 
of  the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed 
that  of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  prob- 
ably under  60  square  geographical  miles.  If  we 
suppose  the  entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the 
whole  population,  including  Egyptians  and  foreign- 
ers other  than  the  Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this 
would  give  no  less  than  between  30,000  and  40,000 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  would  be 
half  as  dense  as  the  ordinary  population  of  an 
eastern  city.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  we  need  not  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pasture,  but  like  the 
Arabs  to  have  led  their  flocks  into  fertile  tracts  of 
the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have  taken  for  our 
estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the  people  at  the 
Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  sojourn  their 
numbers  must  have  been  far  lower,  and  before  the 
Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly  spread  about 
the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although  collected  at 
Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  One  very 
large  place,  like  the  Shepberd-stronghold  of  Avaris, 
which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first  a 
garrison  of  240,000  men,  w^ould  also  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  disproportion  of  population  to  superficies, 
The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  different 
proportion  to  that  of  other  countries  —  a  condition 
fully  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population  is  almost  at 
the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in  history,  when  vil- 
lages have  replaced  towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is 
stiU  denser  than  that  of  our  rich  and  thickly-pop- 
ulated Yorkshire.  AVe  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  small  superficies  presents  any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
sion in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
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garded,  although  in  this  particular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  popular  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian   matters.     In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  for 

"Jt^'il  the  LXX.  has  Tece^  'Apa^ias-  The  ex- 
planatory w^ord  may  be  understood  either  as  mean- 
ing that  Gosben  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower  Egypt 
to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indicating  that 
the  Arabian  Nome  Avas  partly  or  wholly  the  same. 
In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Nomes  very  anciently  were  far  more  extensive  than 
under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either  supposition  the 
passage  is  favorable  to  our  identification.     In  Gen. 

xlvi.  28,  instead  of  )W^  H^HM,  the  LXX.  has 
Kad^  'VLpdocop  ttoXlv,  eV  yfj  'Vafxeaarj  (or  els  yriv 
'Pa/jLso-o-ri),  seemingly  identifying  Rameses  with 
Heroopolis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  ito  fix  the  site 
of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the  ancient  head  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is  too  near  the  gulf 
for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  probably 
chosen  merely  because  at  the  time  when  the  trans- 
lation was  made  it  was  the  chief  place  of  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  11,  the  LXX.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  "  Pithom 
and  Raamses,"  rrju  re  HeLdcv,  koL  ''Pa/jL€(T(rrj,  koI 
"Slv,  ^)  ecrriv  "iWiovivoKis-  Eusebius  identifies 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  version  therefore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the   theory  we   have   advocated.     [See   Exodus, 

THE.]  R.    S.    P. 

2.  CJt^^B :  TooSix'-  [Gosen ;  Josh.  x.  41,  in 
Vulg.  ed.  ■  1590,]    Gessen,  [ed.  1593,]    Gozai)  the 

"  land"  or  the  "country  (both  V'T}^)  of  Goshen," 
is  twice  named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine 
(Josh.  X.  41,  xi.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it 
would  seem  to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and  Gibeon, 
and  therefore  to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain 
of  Judah ;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain  — 
the  Shefelah,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to 
Goshen  (here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too 
the  situation  of  Goshen  —  if  the  order  of  the  state- 
ment be  any  indication  —  would  seem  to  be  between 
the  "south"  and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "valley"). 
If  Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it 
not  possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested 
the  name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  not  more 
than  mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the 
name  may  be  far  older,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of 
early  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
the  promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  comp.  1 
Chr.  vii.  21. 

3.  \Vo(ro}L'-  Gosen.']  A  town  of  the  same  name 
is  once  mentioned  in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh, 
and  others,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  51).  There  is  nothing  to  connect  this  place 
with  the  district  last  spoken  of.  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  G. 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (from  god  and 
spell^  Ang.  Sax.  good  message  or  news^  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  evayyeXiov)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching 
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of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
separate  accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place. 
[Matthew;  Makk;  Luke;  John.]  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four  nar- 
ratives rests  upon  better  evidence  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  composed 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century :  those 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  A.  d.  64;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection,  were  gen- 
erally used  and  accepted.  Irenseus,  who  suffisred 
martyrdom  about  a.  d.  202,  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp  and  Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  know- 
ing the  belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the 
authority  of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confirmed 
that  even  the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their 
tenets  out  of  one  or  other  of  them  ( Contr.  Ilcer.  iii. 
11,  §  7).  Tertullian,  in  a  work  written  about  a.  d. 
208,  meptions  the  foiu-  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  (apostolici) ;  and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostohc  origin  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c. 
2).  Origen,  who  was  born  about  A.  d.  185,  and 
died  A.  D.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  charac- 


a  *  Theophilus  does  not  use  the  term  "  Evangelists,'' 
but  speaks  of  "  the  Prophets  "  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  '•^  the  Gospels  "  as  alike  divinely  inspired  {Ad 
Autol.  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  p.  218,  ed.  Otto),  and  expressly 
names  John  as  among  those  "  moved  by  the  Spirit," 
quoting  John  i.  1  {ibid.  ii.  22,  p.  120).  After  citing  a 
passage  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  on  the  duty  of 
chastity,  he  says,  "  But  the  Evangelic  voice  teaches 
purity  yet  more  imperatively,"  quoting  Matt.  v.  28,  32 
{ibid.  iii.  13).  Further  on,  he  introduces  a  quotation 
from  Matthew  with  the  expression,  "  The  Gospel  says  " 
{ibid.  iii.  14). 

Among  the  writers  who  bear  testimony  to  the  gen- 
eral reception  of  the  Gospels  by  Christians  before  the 
close  of  the  second  centui'y,  Clement  might  well  have 
been  mentioned,  who  succeeded  Pantsenus  as  president 
of  the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria 
about  A.  D.  190,  and  was  .one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  age.  His  citations  from  all  the  Gospels  as 
authoritative  are  not  only  most  abundant,  but  he  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  "  the  four  Gospels  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,"  in  contrast  with  an  obscure 
apocryphal  book,  "  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians," used  by  certain  heretics  (Strom,  iii.  13,  0pp. 
p.  553,  ed.  Potter).  A. 

b  *  The  Muratorian  fragment  expressly  designates 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  as  the  ^^  third  "  and 
"  fourth  "  in  order  ;  and  the  imperfect  sentence  with 
which  it  begins  applies  to  Mark.  A  note  of  time  in 
the  document  itself  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was 
composed  not  far  from  A.  D.  170,  pei'haps  earlier  ;  but 
the  question  of  the  date  is  not  wholly  free  from  dilR- 
eulty.  Recent  critical  editions  and  discussions  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  Christian  antiquity  may  be  found 
in  Credner's  Gesrh.  des  Nentest.  Kanon^  heravss:.  von 
Volkmar  (Berl.  1860),  pp.  141-170,  341-364  ;  Hilgen- 
feld's  Der  Kanon  it.,  die  Kritik  des  N.  T.  (Halle,  1863), 
pp.  39-43  ;  and  Westcott-s  Hist,  of  the  Cation  of  the 
N.  T.,  2d  ed.  (Lond.  1866),  pp.  184-193,  466-480. 

The  statements  that  follow  in  the  text  in  regard  to 
early  citations  from  the  Gospels  require  some  modifica- 
tion. The  earliest  formal  quotation  from  any  of  the 
Gospels  appears  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  ascribed  to 
Barnabas  (see  Barnabas),  where  the  saying  ^^  Many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen  "  is  introduced  by  w?  ydypa-rvTa'., 
"as  it  is  written  "  (Barnab.  c.  4  ;  Matt.  xxii.  14).   With 
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teristic  strain  of  metaphor  as  "  the  [four]  elements 
of  the  Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world, 
reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed "  (Jn 
J  alum.  [tom.  i.  §  G]).  Elsewhere,  in  commenting 
on  the  opening  words  of  St.  Luke,  he  draws  a  line 
between  the  inspired  Gospels  and  such  productions 
as  "  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  "  the 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and  the  like  (Homil.  in 
Luc,  0pp.  iii.  932  f.).'  Although  Theophilus,  who 
became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop  of  Antioch  about 
A.  1).  168,  speaks  only  of  "the  Evangehsts,"  with- 
out adding  their  names  (Ad  Autol.  iii.  pp.  124, 125), 
we  might  fairly  conclude  with  Gieseler  that  he 
refers  to  the  collection  of  four,  already  known  in 
his  time.«  But  from  Jerome  we  know  that  The- 
ophilus arranged  the  records  of  the  four  Evangelists 
into  one  work  (Epist.  ad  Algas.  iv.  p.  197).  1  atian, 
who  died  about  A.  d.  170  (?),  compiled  a  Dlattfs- 
sa7^on,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  Muratorian 
fragment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii.  p.  854;  Pouth, 
Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  iv.  [vol.  i.  ed.  alt.]),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  by  Cains  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Poman  Church, 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sen- 
tences relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark."  Another 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations 
from  the  Gospels  found  in  the  earhest  writers.  Bar- 
nabas, Clemens  Pomanus,  and  Polycarp,  quote  pas- 


this  exception,  there  is  no  express  reference  to  any 
written  Gospel  in  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Apostol- 
ical Fathers.  Clement  of  Rome  (Epist.  cc.  13,  46)  and 
Polycarp  (Epist.  cc.  2,  7),  using  the  expression,  "  The 
Lord  said,"  or  its  equivalent,  quote  sayings  of  Christ 
in  a  form  agreeing  in  essential  meaning,  but  not  ver- 
bally, with  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  except 
that  in  Polycarp  two  short  sentences,  ^'  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and  '^  The  spirit  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  tiesh  is  weak,"  are  given  precisely  as 
we  have  them  in  Matthew.  The  epistles  attributed 
to  Ignatius  have  a  considerable  number  of  expressions 
which  appear  to  imply  an  acquaintance  with  words  of 
Christ  preserved  by  Matthew  and  John  ;  but  they  con- 
tain no  formal  quotation  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  the  un- 
certainty respecting  both  the  avithorship  and  the  text 
of  these  epistles  is  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  rest 
any  argument  on  them.  In  regard  to  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  in  general,  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  facts  in  his  history  which  they  have 
recorded  way  have  been  derived  by  them  from  oral 
tradition.  Their  writings  serve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  Gospels,  but  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  affording 
direct  proof  of  their  genuineness. 

When  we  come  to  Justin  Martyr,  however,  we  stand 
on  firmer  ground.  He,  indeed,  does  not  name  the 
Evangelists  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  ^'  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospel  of  John." 
His  quotations,  however,  from  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles,"  or  ^'  Memoirs  composed  by  the  Apostles, 
2vhich  are  called  Gospels  "  (Apol.  i.  c.  66),  or  as  he  de- 
scribes them  in  one  place  more  particulai'ly,  '^  Memoirs 
composed  by  Apostles  of  Christ  and  their  companions  " 
(Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  103),  are  such  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  his  use  of  the  first  three  Gospels  ;  and 
his  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  though  contested  by  most 
of  the  critics  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  is  now  conceded 
even  by  Hilgenfeld  (Zeitschr.  f  wiss.  Theol.  1865,  p. 
336).  The  subject  of  Justin  Martyr's  quotations  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Norton  in  his 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  i.  200-239,  and  with  fuller 
detail  by  Semisch,  Die  apostol.  Denkiciirdigkeiten  des 
Martyrers  Justinus{}laxab.  1848),  and  \V'estcott  (History 
of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  83-145).  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  "  used  by  Justin  Martyr  were  sacred  books, 
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sages  from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness. 
The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  A.  d. 
99,  martyred  A.  D.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of 
his  quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult  to 
separate.  The  quotations  from  St.  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
occasionally  unites  those  of  INIatthew  and  Luke :  in 
a  very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  mentioned 
in  the  canonical  Gospels.  Besides  these,  St.  Mat- 
thew appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irena^us,  Ta- 
tian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eiisebius  re- 
cords that  Pantagnus  found  in  Lidia  ( ?  the  south 
of  Arabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irenseus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenseus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus ;  and  St.  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
the  Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general 
use.  There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The 
heretical  sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels ;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissension  arose, 
the  heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as 
genuine  from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics 
and  Marcionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century; 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were 
then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
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read  in  the  churches  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  connection 
with  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (Justin,  Apol. 
i.  c.  67).  The  supposition  that  in  the  iaterval  of  25 
or  30  years  between  the  time  of  Justin  and  Irengeus 
these  books  disappeared,  and  a  wholly  different  set  was 
silently  substituted  in  their  place  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  "  Memoirs  " 
therefore  of  which  Justin  speaks  must  have  been  our 
present  Gospels. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels.     He  observes  : 

"  The  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  we  may  establish 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  has  been  regarded  as 
much  more  analogous  than  it  is  to  that  by  which  we 
prove  historically  the  genuineness  of  other  ancient 
books ;  that  is  to  say.  through  the  mention  of  their 
titles  and  authors,  and  quotations  from  and  notices  of 
them,  in  individual,  unconnected  writers.  This  mode 
of  reasoning  is,  in  its  nature,  satisfactory  ;  and  would 
be  so  in  its  application  to  the  Gospels,  if  the  question 
of  their  genuineness  did  not  involve  the  most  moment- 
ous of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  our  race,  — 
whether  Christianity  be  a  special  manifestation  of  God's 
love  toward  man,  or  only  the  most  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  those  tendencies  to  fanaticism  which  exist 
in  human  nature.  Reasoning  in  the  manner  supposed, 
•we  find  their  genuineness  unequivocally  asserted  by 
Irengeus;  we  may- satisfy  ourselves  that  they  were 
received  as  genuine  by  Justin  Martyr ;  we  find  the 


in  364,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  which  the  four  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as  inspired ;  that  a  sharp  hne  of  distinction  was 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  that, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names ;  that 
unbelievers,  like  Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  even  when  rejecting  their  con- 
tents ;  and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary 
to  plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospels 
for  their  doctrines :  nor  could  they  venture  on  the 
easier  path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the 
Gospels  were  everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As 
a  matter  of  literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better 
established  than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels; 
and  if  in  these  latest  times  they  have  been  assailed, 
it  is  plain  that  theological  doubts  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attack.  The  authority  of  the  books  has 
been  denied  from  a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents. 
Out  of  a  mass  of  authorities  the  following  may  be 
selected :  Norton,  On  th  e  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
2  vols.  London,  1847,  2d  ed.  [3  vols.  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  184G-48] ;  Kirchhofer,  Quellensamm- 
lung  znr  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Ziirich, 
1844;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  Jmt.-hrit.  Kinlei- 
tung,  etc.,  5th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852  [translated  by  F. 
Frothingham,  Boston,  1858 ;  6th  ed.  of  the  original, 
by  Messner  and  Liinemann,  Berl.  1860] ;  Hug's 
Einleitung,  etc.,  Fosdick's  [American]  translation, 
with  Stuart's  Notes  [Andover,  1836] ;  Olshausen, 
Blblischer  Commentary,  Introduction,  and  his 
Echtheit  der  vier  canon.  Evangelien,  1823;  Jer. 
Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  N.  T.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols.;  F.  C.  Baur, 
Krit.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanon.  Evangelien, 
Tiibingen,  1847;  Reuss,  Geschichte  der  heiligen 
Schriften  N.  T.  [4th  ed.,  Braunschweig,  1864] ; 
Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  vol. 


Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  centui'y  by  Papias  ;  and  to  the 
genuineness  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  we  have  his  own 
attestation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Confining 
ourselves  to  this  narrow  mode  of  proof,  we  arrive  at 
what  in  a  common  case  would  be  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. But  when  we  endeavor  to  strengthen  this 
evidence  by  appealing  to  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Apostolical  Fathers,  we  in  fact  weaken  its  force.  At 
the  very  extremity  of  the  chain  of  evidence,  where  it 
ought  to  be  strongest,  we  are  attaching  defective  links 
which  will  bear  no  weight. 

But  the  direct  historical  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels  ...  is  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  what  we  have  just  been  considering.  It  consists 
in  the  indisputable  fact,  that  throughout  a  community 
of  millions  of  individuals,  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  the  Gospels  were  i-egarded  with  the  highest 
reverence,  as  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  at  so  early  a  period  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  were  genuine 
or  not,  and  when  every  intelligent  Christian  must  have 
been  deeply  interested  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And 
this  fact  does  not  merely  involve  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  of  Christians  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  ;  it  is  itself  a  phenomenon  admitting  of  no 
explanation,  except  that  the  four  Gospels  had  all  been 
handed  down  as  genuine  from  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
had  every  where  accompanied  our  religion  as  it  spread 
through  the  world."  ( Genuineness  of  the  Gospels^ 
vol.  i.  Additional  Notes,  p.  cclxix.  f.)  A. 
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i.;  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott's  History  of  N.  T.  Canon, 
London,  1859  [2d  ed.  1866]  ;  Gieseler,  Bistorisch- 
kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Knstehung,  cf-c,  der 
schriftUchen  Evmir^eUen,  Leipzig,  1818.  [For 
other  works  on  the  subject,  see  the  addition  to  this 
article.] 

On  comparing  these  four  hooks  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only. 
Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of 
the  miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is 
the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  some- 
thing of  each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the 
woman  are  drawn  from  Luke-,  the  ointment  and  its 
value  are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition 
to  Judas  appears  in  Matthew;  and  John  combines 
in  his  narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the 
three  present  the  fife  of  Jesus  in  Gafilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  Judsea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for 
him,  that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our 
Lord  that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th 
chapter,  is  recorded  by  John.  The  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  write  a 
Gospel  which  should  more  expressly  than  the  others 
set  forth  Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  (^od :  if 
he  also  had  in  view  the  beginnings  of  the  errors  of 
Cerinthus  and  others  before  him  at  the  time,  as 
Irenseus  and  Jerome  assert,  the  polemical  purpose 
is  quite  subordinate  to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not 
war  against  a  temporary  error,  but  preaches  for  all 
time  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
order  that  believing  we  may  have  life  through  His 
name.  Now  many  of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John 
and  recorded  by  the  rest  are  such  as  would  have 
contributed  most  directly  to  this  great  design ;  why 
then  are  they  omitted  ?  The  received  explanation 
is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  had 
seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained 
from  writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  re- 
corded.    [Joh:n.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark, 
and  9  to  Luke;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete. 
But  this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to 
the  facts  narrated:  the  amount  of  verbal  coinci- 
dence, that  is,  the  passages  either  verbally  the  same, 
or  coinciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words, 
is  much  smaller.  "By  far  the  larger  portion," 
says  Professor  Andrews  Norton  (Genuineness,  i.  p. 
240,  2d  ed.  [Addit.  Notes,  p.  cvii.  f.,  Amer.  ed.]), 
"  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital 
of  the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  passages 
verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its 
contents;  and  of  this  about  seven  eighths  occur  in 
the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
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one  eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangehst,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one  sixth,  of  which  not  one  fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to 
about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel;  and  but  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative 
—  less  than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions 
should  be  further  compared  with  those  which  the 
narrative  part  of  each  Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which 
the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Mat- 
thew's narrative  occupies  about  one  fourth  of  his 
Gospel ;  Mark's  about  one  half,  and  Luke's  about  one 
third.  It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that 
the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  ex- 
ists in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  following 
ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more  than 
two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one  to 
ten." 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject may  be  thus  summed  up:  The  verbal  and 
material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is 
such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words 
of  others  are  cited  than  where  facts  are  recorded; 
and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
]>ut  in  some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the 
four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is 
remarkable:  there  are  also  narratives  where  there 
is  no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset,  but  only  in  the 
crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  '6  = 
Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  = 
Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  ix.  16,  17).  The  narratives 
of  our  Lord's  early  life,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  have  little  in  common;  while  St. 
Mark  does  not  include  that  part  of  the  history  in 
his  plan.  The  agreement  in  the  narrative  portions 
of  the  Gospels  begins  with  the  Baptism  of  John, 
and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  account  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the  facts  that  preceded  it ; 
so  that  a  direct  ratio  might  almost  be  said  to  exist 
between  the  amount  of  agreement  and  the  nearness 
of  the  facts  related  to  the  Passion.  After  this 
event,  in  the  account  of  His  burial  and  resurrection, 
the  coincidences  are  few.  The  language  of  all  three 
is  Greek,  with  Hebrew  idioms :  the  LJebraisms  are 
most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke. 
In  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evange- 
lists, or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal 
agreement,  although  they  diflPer  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3  = 
Mark  i.  3  =  Luke  iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  =  Luke  iv. 
8.  Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  =  Luke  vii.  27,  &c.). 
Except  as  to  24  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  con- 
tains no  principal  facts  which  are  not  found  in 
Matthew  and  Luke ;  but  he  often  supphes  details 
omitted  by  them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would 
belong  to  the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness. 
There  are  no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
exactly  harmonize,  where  Mark  does  not  also  coin- 
cide with  them.  In  several  places  the  words  of 
Mark  have  something  in  common  with  each  of  the 
other  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link 
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between  them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ. 
The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark 
and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and 
Mark;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark 
and  Luke  frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs 
from  them.  These  are  the  leading  particulars;  but 
they  are  very  ftir  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of 
a  phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three 
distinct  records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Re- 
deemer, but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement 
than  three  wholly  independent  accounts  could  be 
expected  to  exhil)it.  The  agreement  would  be  no 
difficulty,  without  the  differences;  it  would  only 
mark  the  one  divine  soiu'ce  from  which  they  are 
all  derived  —  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.  The  difference  of  form  and  style,  with- 
out the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty,  since 
there  may  be  a  substantial  harmony  between  ac- 
counts that  differ  greatly  in  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  very  difference  might  be  a  guarantee  of 
independence.  The  harmony  and  the  variety,  the 
agreement  and  the  differences,  form  together  the 
prol)lem  with  which  Biblical  critics  have  occupied 
themselves  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work. 
Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 
many  others,  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which 
Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first;  which  is 
copied  from  the  first;  and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  has  found 
advocates ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty 
of  the  theory  (Bp.  Marsh's  Michnelis,  iii.  p.  172; 
De  Wette,  Handbuch,  §  22  ff.)  When  we  are  told 
by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is 
plainly  founded  upon  the  other  two,  as  Griesbach, 
BUsching,  and  others  assure  us;  and  again,  that 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the  primitive 
Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  as  by 
Wilke,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others,  both  sides  relying 
mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
text,  we  are  not  disposed  to  expect  much  fruit  from 
the  discussion.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude  form 
is  in  itself  most  improbable;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  so  much  time  and  learning  have  been  devoted 
to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evangelist  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  without  substantial 
alteration  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few 
additions  and  retrenchments,  and  has  then  allowed 
the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name.  Whatever 
order  of  the  three  is  adopted  to  favor  the  hypothesis, 
the  omission  by  the  second  or  third,  of  matter  in- 
serted by  the  first,  offers  a  great  difficulty ;  since  it 
would  indicate  a  tacit  opinion  that  these  passages 
are  either  less  useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the 
rest.  The  nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to 
literary  composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and 
unlearned  as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  re- 
placement of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  neither  more 
nor  less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place 
and  insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  trans- 
position of  events ;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was  little 
studied,  and  only  practiced  as  a  necessity.  Besides, 
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such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly  independ- 
ent of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  without  showing  a  certain  willful- 
ness—  an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that 
seems  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  inspira- 
tion. These  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  particular 
form  of  this  hypothesis :  whether  it  is  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as  the  shortest, 
is  also  the  earUest  and  primitive  Gospel,  or  that 
this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of  being  the 
latest,  a  compilation  from  the  other  two ;  or  that 
the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also  the 
chronological  order  —  and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date  —  the  theory 
that  each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predeces- 
sor offers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible 
argument  from  a  few  facts,  which  is  met  by  in- 
superable diffiQulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts 
are  taken  in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36 ;  Bp.  Marsh's 
Michaelis^  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.  p.  171  ff.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  from 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  copied  from  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  (Hceres.  H.  6),  but  the  e'l  avTr]s  rrjs  irrjyTjs 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  mes- 
sage. The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  specula- 
tions which  would  establish  a  luritlen  (hcumtnt  as 
the  common  original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be 
gained  perhaps  from  Bishop  Marsh's  {Michaelis, 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis, 
and  of  his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to 
Eichhorn  that  the  portions  which  are  conmion  to 
all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain 
common  document,  from  which  they  all  drew. 
Niemeyer  had  already  assumed  that  copies  of  such 
a  document  had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been 
altered  and  annotated  by  dififerent  hands.  Now 
Eichhorn  tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison 
of  passages,  that  "  the  sections,  whether  great  or 
small,  which  are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  but  not  to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time 
occupy  places  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  which  correspond  to  each  other,  were  ad- 
ditions made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  the  copy  used  by  St. 
Luke;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  sections  found 
in  the  corresponding  places  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  not  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  were  additions  made  in  the 
copies  used  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke"  (p.  192). 
Thus  Eichhorn  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume 
that  he  can  reconstruct  the  original  document,  and 
also  that  there  must  have  been  four  other  docu- 
ments to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  text. 
Thus  he  makes  — 

1.  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis 
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must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explana- 
tion, and  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  facts  of  the 
text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out producing, any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them;  and  this,  on  one  side,  de- 
prives Eichhorn's  theory  of  the  merit  of  complete- 
ness, and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader 
surface  to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2.  * 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions 
of  No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  "  as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  trans- 
lated St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek  fre- 
quently derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connection  with 
St.  Matthew:  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those 
places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhorn 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  {Enleitung 
in  das  N.  T.  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eich- 
horn's theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
horn, possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed ;  and  Hug's  objection  does 
not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new^  class 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  the  ''original  Gospel,''  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand,  xi  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
sumptions may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
no  other  solution  is  possible;  but  since  this  cannot 
be  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  {Neiier  Versiich,  etc.,  1812),  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  er^Ha  non 
sunt  7nultiplicanda  iwceter  necessitatem.  To  assume 
for  every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work 
is  quite  gratuitous ;  the  documents  might  have  been 
as  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  memorials, 
wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  the 
original  Gospel;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as 
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Gratz  supposes,  cases  where  one  Gospel  has  been 
interpolated  by  portions  of  another.  Then  the 
"  original  Gospel  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
such  authority  as  to  be  circulated  everywhere :  yet 
so  defective,  as  to  require  annotation  from  any 
hand ;  so  little  reverenced,  that  no  hand  spared  it. 
If  all  the  Evangelists  agreed  to  draw  from  such  a 
work,  it  must  have  been  widely  if  not  universally 
accepted  in  the  Church ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record 
of  its  existence.  The  force  of  this  dilemma  has 
been  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the  theory:  if  the 
work  was  of  high  authority,  it  would  have  been 
preserved,  or  at  least  mentioned;  if  of  lower  au- 
thority, it  could  not  have  become  the  basis  of  three 
canonical  Gospels:  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  escape  from  it.  Bertholdt  tries  to  find 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  titles  of  works  other 
than  our  present  Gospels,  which  were  current  in 
the  earliest  ages;  but  Gieseler  has  so  diminished 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  that  only  one  of  them 
need  here  be  mentioned.  Bertholdt  ingeniously 
argues  that  a  Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  was  the  basis 
of  Marcion's  Gospel;  and  assumes  that  it  was  also 
the  "original  Gospel:"  so  that  in  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion  there  would  be  a  transcript,  though  cor- 
rupted, of  this  primitive  document.  But  there  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any  written 
Gospel;  and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the  work  of 
Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  researches 
of  such  writers  as  Volckmar,  Zeller,  Ritschl,  and 
Hilgenfeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the  old 
opinion  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  (See  Bertholdt,  iii.  1208- 
1223 ;  Gieseler,  p.  57 ;  Weisse,  Evcmgelitnfraye. 
p.  73. )  We  must  conclude  then  that  the  work  has 
perished  without  record.  Not  only  has  this  fate 
befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original,  but  the 
translation  and  the  five  or  six  recensions.  But  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of  letters  in 
Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  make  this 
constant  editing,  translating,  annotathig,  and  en- 
riching of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable  process. 
With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their  hterature 
had  declined;  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his  works 
became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted: 
and  if  this  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13 ; 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  (Sei/repcoo-eis), 
which  grew  up  after  the  Captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  re- 
duced to  writing.  The  theory  of  Eichhorn  is  only 
probable  amidst  a  people  given  to  hterary  habits, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  literary  activity  hkely  to  prevail:  the 
conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gieseler's 
able  argument,  p.  59  ff.).  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eich- 
horn and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question 
reaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest.     We  are  offered  here  an 
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original  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  per- 
son ;  probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhorn  admits, 
in  his  endeavor  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown ;  and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent  wit- 
nesses is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhorn, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  iJie  wJwle  of  the  origi- 
nal document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  it 
from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the  pas- 
sages, then,  in  which  this  document  is  employed, 
it  is  not  the  Evangelist,  but  an  anonymous  prede- 
cessor to  whom  we  are  listening  —  not  JNlatthew  the 
Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  apostles,  and 
Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  affording 
us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but  one  witness 
whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  record.  If, 
indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined  themselves  to 
this  document,  this  of  itself  would  be  a  guarantee 
of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was 
held ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  it  in  hand 
that  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  amend  it. 
Surely  serious  people  would  have  a  right  to  ask,  if 
the  critical  objections  were  less  decisive,  with  what 
view  of  inspiration  such  a  hypothesis  could  be  rec- 
onciled. The  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of' 
the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious  and  self-consistent 
representation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
promises  and  precepts  which  meet  the  innermost 
needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  would  still  remain  to  us.  But  the  wholesome 
confidence  with  which  we  now  rely  on  the  Gospels 
as  pure,  true,  and  genuine  histories  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  composed  by  four  independent  witnesses  in- 
spired for  that  work,  would  be  taken  away.  Even 
the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  second  century 
to  the  universal  acceptance  of  these  books  would  be 
invalidated,  from  their  silence  and  ignorance  about 
the  strange  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to 
have  affected  their  composition. 

Bibliography.  —  The  English  student  will  find 
in  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introd. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhorn  \s 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Yeysie's  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Marsh\s  Hypothesis,  1808,  has  sug- 
gested many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  ThirlwalPs 
Translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke,  1825, 
Introduction,  is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 
Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhorn,  in 
the  5th  vol.  Allgemeine  Blbliothek  der  biblischen 
Literaiur,  1794;  the  Essay  of  Bp.  IMarsh,  just 
quoted;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  JV.  T.  1804; 
Gratz,  Neuer  Versuch  die  Enstehung  c/er*  drey 
ersten  Evang.  zu  erkldren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  Ilis- 
ior.  krltische  Einleitung  in  sdmmtUche  ka.non.  und 
apok.  Schriften  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  1812-1819; 
and  the  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch,  and  Westcott,  Introduction, 
already  quoted  ;  also  Weisse,  Evang ellenf rage, 
1856.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  see  addition  to  the  present  article.] 

There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  assembled  disciples.     From  that  day  com- 
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menced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
were  the  Apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labor  of  ministering  to  the  poof, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  "  contin- 
ually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word" 
(Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching  must  have 
been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part 
historical ;  it  must  have  been  based  upon  an  account 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  wondrous  life,  of 
acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an  influence  over  all 
the  world :  many  of  their  hearers  had  never  heard 
of  Jesus,  many  others  had  received  false  accounts  of 
one  whom  it  suited  the  Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize 
as  an  impostor.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  went 
on  principally  in  Galilee;  the  first  preaching  was 
addressed  to  people  in  Judsea.  There  was  no  writ- 
ten record  to  which  the  hearers  might  be  refen*ed 
for  historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers 
must  furnish  not  only  inferences  from  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  but  the  facts  of  the  life  itself.  The 
preaching,  then,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  to  the  hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons 
from  the  Gospels  is  to  us.  So  far  as  the  records  of 
apostolic  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  go, 
they  confirm  this  view.  Peter  at  Caisarea,  and 
Paul  at  Antioch,  preach  alike  the  facts  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  death.  There  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  in'  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  assiduous  teaching,  without  a  written  Gos- 
pel, the  matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should 
have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the 
Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts 
should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form ;  but  the 
teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  left  behind  in 
the  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  mission ;  and,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their  hands,  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to  all.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  interval  between  £he 
mission  of  the  Comforter  and  his  work  of  directing 
the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel  was  so  long  as  is 
here  supposed:  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Mat- 
thew may  be  earlier.  [Matthew.]  But  the  ar- 
gument remains  the  same:  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  would  probably  begin  to  take  one  settled 
form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first  years  of  their  min- 
istry. If  it  were  allowed  us  to  ask  why  God  in 
his  providence  saw  fit  to  defer  the  gift  of  a  written 
Gospel  to  his  people,  the  answer  would  be,  that  for 
the  first  few  years  the  powerful  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  living  members  of  the  church 
supplied  the  place  of  those  records,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  brightness  of  his  presence  began  to  he  at  all 
withdrawn,  became  indispensable  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  corruption  of  the  Gospel  history  by  false 
teachers.  He  was  promised  as  one  who  should 
"  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  £o 
their  remembrance,  whatsover  "  the  Lord  had  "said 
unto  them  ''  (John  xiv.  25 ).  And  more  than  once 
his  aid  is  spoken  of  as  needful,  even  for  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  facts  that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i. 
8 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12) ;  and  he  is  described  as  a  witness 
■with  the  Apostles,  rather  than  through  them,  of 
the  things  which  they  had  seen  during  the  course 
of  a  ministry  which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  2(j, 
27;  Acts  V.  ^2.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of 
what  they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by  this  divine 
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,aid:  again  and  again  they  describe  theTri«!olves  as 
"witnesses  ''  to  facts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  39,  &c.) ; 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing 
of  course  that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  from 
those  '•  which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them  "  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out 
into  their  true  importance  events  and  sayings  that 
rhad  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28;  unless  he  were  known  to  he  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  church 
as  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary;  but  the  Apostles  saw 
the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional  Gospel 
would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time;  and, 
whilst  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in 
the  strength  of  the  Holy  (ihc-st,  they  were  admon- 
ished by  the  same  divine  Person  to  prepare  those 
written  records  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily 
spiritual  food  of  all  the  church  of  Christ."  Nor 
is  there  anything  unnatural  in  the  supposition  that 
the  Apostles  intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in 
the  same  order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
same  form  of  words.  They  Would  thus  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  the  church 
was  to  be  when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means 
of  edification.  They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses ;  and 
as  their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to 
the  use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
matter,  they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices 
in  assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  ^'■form  of  sound  words."  They 
were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  lor  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name ;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  pecuHarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language ;  and  though 
Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language 
even  of  several  places  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii.  11,  §  4;  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  though  it  prevailed 
in  Antioch,  whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and 
Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded 
(Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3),  the  Greek  tongue,  as  used 
by  Jews,  partook  of  the  poverty  of  the  speech  which 


a  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  '^  Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,"  appear  to  mean  that  many 
persons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard^  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
permanent  form.     The  word   ^^  many  "   cannot  refer 
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it  replaced ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow 
a  whole  language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of 
thought  upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  Whilst 
modern  taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and 
abhors  a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monoto- 
nous, the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  lan- 
guage, and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  liter- 
ature, would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii.  19,  20; 
xix.  31,  34:),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  l)y  St.  Paul  himself;  and 
the  two  first  harmonize  exactly,  except  as  to  a  few 
expressions,  and  as  to  one  more  important  circum- 
stance (ix.  7  =  xxii.  9),  —  which,  however,  admits 
of  an  explanation,  —  whilst  the  third  deviates  some- 
what more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  (Acts  x.  3-6,  30-32;  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acts 
X.  10-16;  xi.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  These 
places  from  the  Acts,  which,  both  as  to  their  re- 
semblance and  their  difference,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a  common  form, 
more  or  less  fixed;  and  that  the  portions  of  the 
three  Gospels  which  harmonize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the  writers 
inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to  do  so ; 
and  the  differences  which  occur,  often  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise  from  the  feeling 
of  independence  with  which  each  wrote  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had  told  him.  The 
harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  begin  with  the  baptism 
of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the  Lord 
to  his  messianic  office;  and  with  this  event  prob- 
ably the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
begin,  for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
and  that  as  Messiah  he  suffered,  died,  and  rose 
again.  They  are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the 
period  of  the  Passion,  because  the  suflferings  of  the 
Lord  would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
who  preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become 
familiar  with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles  de- 


to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  ;  and  if  the  passage 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  be  included 
under  them.  Partial  and  incomplete  reports  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  good  aim, 
but  without  authority,  are  intended ;  and,  if  we  may 
argue  from  St.  Luke's  sphere  of  observation,  they  were 
probably  composed  by  Greek  converts. 
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Bcribed  it.  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection,  which 
differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute 
(Matt,  xxviii.  15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence 
arose  from  the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  weight  of  evidence 
for  this  central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four, 
even  St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  he  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
would  be  especially  exact;  and  where  the  historical 
fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the  duty  of 
the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record  of  them. 
(See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Norton,  Westcott, 
Weisse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  oases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  probably  find  on  examination  some  places 
which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  narrator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  departed  entirely  in  a  written  account  from 
the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Christian 
ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not  have 
been  independence  but  willfulness.  To  follow  here 
and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of  another 
written  Gospel  already  current  would  not  compro- 
mise the  writer's  independent  position.  If  the 
principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of  the 
whole  church,  a  few  portions  might  be  conformed 
to  another  writer  without  altering  the  character  of 
the  testimony.  In  the  separate  articles  on  the  Gos- 
pels it  will  be  shown  that,  however  close  may  be 
the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  independent 
position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents  of  his 
book,  and  has  been  recognized  by  writers  of  all 
ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  that 
St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a  more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Lord's  completely 
human  life;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows 
Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people 
but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  that  St.  John, 
writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
predecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who 
loved  him,  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established ;  and  if 
they  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove  or 
disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that  claim 
which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of  witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  ?  This  momentous 
question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
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them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  x.  19 ;  Luke  xii.  11, 
12;  Mark  xiii.  11;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them- 
selves before  judges;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach' 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. That  this  promise  was  fully  realized 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching,  it  would  be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writhig  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master's 
promise;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  his 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light 
that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  different.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote  —  St.  Mark 
under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  under  that 
of  St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told,  indeed,  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  promises  of  supernatural  guidance  had  be^n 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"  born  out  of  due  time;  "  and  as  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  were  the  companions  of  apostles  —  shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach  —  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed.  In 
Acts  XV.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not  of 
apostles  oidy;  nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  gen- 
eral, then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which 
we  know  from  our  Lord  himself  to  have  been  in- 
spired. It  comes  to  us  from  those  Apostles  into 
whose  mouths  Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of 
his  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  from  an  anonymous 
writing,  as  Eichhorn  thinks  —  it  is  not  that  the 
three  witnesses  are  really  one,  as  Story  and  others 
have  suggested  in  the  theory  of  copying  —  but  that 
the  daily  preaching  of  all  apostles  and  teachers  has 
found  three  independent  transcribers  in  the  three 
Evangelists.  Now  the  inspiration  of  an  historical 
writing  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  selection 
of  events.  Everything  narrated  must  be  substan- 
tially and  exactly  true,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
Gospels  one  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that 
does  not  answer  to  this  test.  There  are  diflferences 
of  arrangement  of  events;  here  some  details  of  a 
narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which  are 
wanting  there;  and  if  the  writer  had  professed  to 
follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or  had  pretended 
that  his  record  was  not  only  true  but  complete, 
then  one  inversion  of  order,  or  one  omission  of  a 
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syllable,  would  convict  him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if 
It  is  plain  —  if  it  is  all  but  avowed  —  that  minute 
chronological  data  are  not  part  of  the  writer's  pur- 
pose—  if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection 
of  the  facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (Jolm 
xxi.  25 )  —  then  the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether 
each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  others,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on  His 
Name — for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About 
the  answer  there  should  be  no  doubt.  We  have 
ijeen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features,  and  that 
the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  but 
not  destroyed  it.  But  the  picture  which  they  con- 
spire to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The  Saviour 
tihey  all  describe  is  the  same  loving,  tender  guide 
of  bis  disciples,  sympathizing  with  them  in  the 
arrows  and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet  ever 
ready  to  enlighten  that  life  by  rays  of  truth  out  of 
the  infinite  world  where  the  Father  sits  upon  his 
throne.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Matthew  por- 
trays rather  the  human  side,  and  St.  John  the 
divine ;  but  this  holds  good  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
It  is  ill  St.  John  that  we  read  that  *'  Jesus  wept;  " 
and  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  last  discourse  of 
Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John,  that  opens  a  deeper 
view  of  his  divine  nature  than  the  words  in  St. 
Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning,  "  I  thank  thee,  0 
Farther,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou 
ha,st  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  All  reveal 
the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher;  four  copies 
of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  difference  of 
expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn  here,  and 
it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one  had  ever 
deUneated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have  done,  ex- 
cept from  having  looked  on  it  with  observant  eyes, 
and  from  having  had  the  mind  opened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such  unspeakable 
radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest  "  harmony 
of  the  Gospels  "  manifest  itself  to  every  pious  reader 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony  —  the  agree- 
ment of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  contribute 
to  a  true  view  of  his  spotless  character  —  exists 
also,  and  caimot  be  denied.  For  example,  aU  tell 
US  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the  mount; 
that  the  shekinah  of  divine  glory  shone  upon  his 
face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah  the  prophet 
talked  with  him ;  and  that  the  voice  from  heaven 
bare  witness  to  him.  Is  it  any  imputation  upon 
the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St.  Matthew  alone 
tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  prostrate  to  the 
earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them  V  or  that  St. 
Luke  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they 
were  heavy  with  sleep?  Again,  one  Evangelist,  in 
describing  our  Lord's  temptation,  follows  the  order 
of  the  occurrences,  another  arranges  according  to 
the  degrees  of  temptation,  and  the  third,  passing 
over  all  particulars,  merely  mentions  that  our  Lord 
was  tempted.  Is  there  anything  here  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  writers  as  credible  historians  V  Do  we 
treat  other  histories  in  this  exacting  spirit  ?  Is  not 
the  very  independence  of  treatment  the  pledge  to 
us  that  we  have  really  three  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  tempted  like  as  we  are  ?  for  if  the 
Evangelists  were  copyists,  nothing  would  have  been 
more  easy  than  to  remove  such  an  obvious  difference 
as  this.  The  histories  are  true  according  to  any 
tegt  that  should  be  appHed  to  a  history;  and  the 
events  that  they  select  —  though  we  could  not  pre- 
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sume  to  say  that  they  were  more  important  than 
what  are  omitted,  except  from  the  fact  of  the  omis- 
sion —  are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  whole 
Christian  Church  a  clear  conception  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life,  so  that  none  has  ever  complained  of 
insufficient  means  of  knowing  him. 

'inhere  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
ti'adition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till  that 
time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of  kind 
between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were  written 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  the  notion  that  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his  rest  the 
events  were  only  preserved  in  the  changeable  and 
insecure  form  of  an  oral  account.  But  for  the  latter 
opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  historical  evidence. 
Heretics  of  the  second  century  who  would  gladly 
have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new  gospel  that  made 
against  them  never  hint  that  the  Gospels  are  spuri- 
ous ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe  without  contra- 
diction the  authorship  of  the  books  to  those  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  theory  was  invented  to 
accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  im- 
possible, but  upon  no  evidence  whatever;  and  the 
argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious  circle: 
"  There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  accounts  of 
them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  century 
from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the  accounts  are 
not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved  that  there  are 
miracles!"  That  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  lowest 
decay  should  have  invented  the  character  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system  of  morality 
contained  in  his  teaching  —  that  four  writers  should 
have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in  four  plain, 
simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without  any  outbursts 
of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt  to  give  a 
political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of —  would 
be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe  than  that 
Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  from  his  four- 
days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accounts 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  including  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events, 
was  not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  con- 
structed ;  indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  with- 
held. Here  most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some 
special  diflficulty,  and  where  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are 
marked  by  figures  in  different  type.  The  sections 
might  in  many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for 
the  hmits  of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this 
defect  for  himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal 
works  employed  in  constructing  it  are,  Griesbach, 
Synopsis  Kvangelioyum^  1776 ;  De  Wette  and 
Liicke,  Syn.  Evang.^  [1818,]  1842;  Rcdiger,  Syn. 
Evang.^  1829;  Clausen,  Quatuoi'  Evang.  Talmhi 
Synopticce,  1829;  Greswell's  Harmony  [ffco-monia 
Evangelica,  ed.  5ta,  Oxon.  1856]  and  Dissertations 
[2d  ed.,  4  vols,  in  5,  Oxford,  1837],  a  most  im- 
portant work;  the  Kev.  I.  WiUiams  On  tlie  Gospels  ; 
Theile's  Greek  Testament ;  and  Tischendorfs  Syii. 
Evang.  1854  [2d  ed.  1864]  ;  besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Newcome,  and 
Robinson.)  [For  other  works  of  this  class,  see 
addition  to  the  present  article.]  W.  T. 
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*  The  theory  which  bears  the  name  of  Strauss 
could  hardly  have  originated  anywhere  but  in  Ger- 
many, nor  is  it  easy  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to 
conceive  of  its  being  seriously  propounded  and  act- 
ually believed.  It  is  far  from  being  clearly  defined 
and  self-consistent  in  the  author's  own  statement; 
and  his  Life  of  Jesus,  while  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing in  detail,  is  singularly  deficient  in  comprehen- 
siveness and  unity. 

The  theory,  in  brief,  is  this.  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  his  childhood  he  man- 
ifested unusual  intelligence  and  promise,  as  com- 
pared with  his  external  advantages,  and  was  the 
object  of  admiration  in  the  humble  family  circle  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  early  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptist;  and,  from  strong  sym- 
pathy with  his  enthusiastic  expectation  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah  (an  expectation 
vividly  entertained  by  all  loyal  Jews  of  that 
day),  he  conceived  the  idea  of  assuming  that 
character  himself,  and  personated  it  so  successfully 
as  to  become  his  own  dupe,  and  thus  to  pass  un- 
consciously from  imposture  to  self-delusiou .  He 
made  proselytes,  chose  disciples,  uttered  discourses 
which  impressed  themselves  profoundly  upon  the 
popular  mind,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the 
Pharisees.  They  procured  his  execution  as  a 
traitor ;  but  his  disciples,  believing  that  the  Mes-  i 
siah  could  not  die,  maintained  that  he  must  have  \ 
risen  alive  from  the  sepulchre,  and,  as  he  had  not  | 
been  seen  among  men  after  his  crucifixion,  that  he  \ 
had  ascended  to  heaven.  This  simple  life-story  i 
became  the  basis  of  a  series  of  myths  —  narratives  i 
not  intentionally  false  or  consciously  invented,  but ; 
some  of  them  the  growth  of  popular  credulity, ; 
others,  symbolical  forms  in  which  his  disciples ; 
sought  to  embody  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  j 
had  been  the  staple  of  his  discourses.  His  mirac-  j 
ulous  birth  was  imagined  and  believed,  because  it  I 
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seemed  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  have 
been  born  like  other  men.  Supernatural  works 
were  ascribed  to  him,  because  the  Hebrew  legends 
had  ascribed  such  works  to  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  it  could  not  be  that  he  who  was  greater  than 
they,  and  of  whom  they  were  thought  to  have  writ- 
ten glowing  predictions,  should  not  have  performed 
more  numerous  and  more  marvellous  miracles  than 
any  of  them.  His  appearances  after  his  resurrec- 
tion were  inferred,  defined  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
incorporated  into  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  because 
it  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  returned 
to  life  without  being  seen.  These  myths  had  their 
origin  chiefly  outside  of  the  circle  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  persons  most  closely  intimate  with  Jesus,  and 
were  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  constructive 
imagination  of  dwellers  in  portions  of  Galilee  where 
he  had  tarried  but  a  little  while,  or  of  admirers 
who  had  been  his  companions  but  for  a  brief  period. 
The  mythical  element,  once  introduced  into  his 
history,  had  a  rapid  growth  for  some  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  new  incidents  in 
accordance  with  the  Messianic  ideal  were  constantly 
added  to  the  multiform  oral  Gospel  propagated  and 
transmitted  by  his  disciples.  Within  that  period, 
various  persons,  none  of  them  apostles  or  intimate 
friends  of  Jesus,  compiled  such  narratives  as  had 
come  to  their  ears;  and  of  these  narratives  there 
have  come  down  to  us  our  four  Gospels,  together 
with  other  fragmentary  stories  of  equal  authority, 
which  bear  the  popular  designation  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels. 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  Strauss's  mythical 
theory,  as  developed  in  his  Life  of  Jesns^^  published 
in  1835-36,  repeatedly  republished,  and  sufficiently 
well  known  in  this  country  by  a  cheap  reprint  of  a 
moderately  good  English  translation.  In  his  new 
work,  issued  in  1864,  Tlie  Life  of  Jesus,  for  the 
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German  People^^^  he  departs  from  his  former  posi- 
tion so  far  as  to  charge  the  propagandists  and  his- 
torians of  Christianity  with  willful  and  conscious 
falsifications,  and  to  maintain  with  the  critics  of 
the  Tiibingen  school  that  the  four  Gospels  were 
written,  in  great  part,  to  sanction  and  promote  the 
dogmatic  beliefs  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
that  they  thus  represent  so  many  divergent  theolog- 
ical tendencies.  In  assuming  this  ground,  Strauss 
enlarges  the  definition  of  the  term  myth,  which  no 
longer  denotes  merely  the  fabulous  outgrowth  or  em- 
bodiment of  an  idea  without  fraudulent  intent,  but 
includes  such  wanton  falsehoods  as  are  designed  to 
express,  promulgate,  or  sanction  theological  dogmas. 
We  have  said  that  Strauss  admits  an  historical 
basis  for  the  mythical  structure  reared  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. How  is  this  basis  to  be  determined  ?  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  myths  ? 
(1.)  The  usual  order  of  nature  cannot  in  any  in- 
stance, way,  or  measure,  have  been  interrupted. 
Therefore  every  supernatural  incident  must  be 
accounted  as  mythical.  (2.)  Jesus  having  been 
regarded  as  the  Messiah,  it  was  inevitable  that  rep- 
resentations should  have  been  made  of  him  in 
accordance  with  the  Messianic  notions  of  his  time 
and  people,  and  with  the  predictions  deemed  Mes- 
sianic in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Consequently,  all  such  representations,  though  in- 
volving nothing  supernatural,  such  as  his  descent 
from  David  and  his  flight  into  Egypt,  are  at  least 
suspicious,  and  may  be  safely  set  down  as  myths. 
(3. )  His  admirers  would  have  been  likely  to  attrib- 
ute to  him  sayings  and  deeds  corresponding  with 
those  recorded  of  various  distinguished  persons  in 
Jewish  history.  Therefore,  every  portion  of  the 
narrative  which  bears  any  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  any  incident  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
mythical.  But  (4),  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  was 
a  Hebrew,  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
Jewish  ideas,  and  not  under  any  training  or  influ- 
ence which  could  have  enlarged  that  circle.  Con- 
sequently every  alleged  utterance  of  his,  and  every 
idea  of  his  mission  and  character,  that  is  broader 
and  higher  than  the  narrowest  Judaism,  is  also 
mythical.  Thus  we  have  an  historical  personage, 
of  whom  the  critic  denies  at  once  everything  na- 
tional and  everything  extra-national.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  we  might,  in  the  biography  of  Washing- 
ton, cast  suspicion  on  everything  that  he  is  alleged 
to  have  said  or  done  as  a  loyal  American,  because 
he  was  one,  and  his  biographer  would  of  course 
ascribe  to  him  the  attributes  of  an  American ;  and 
on  everything  that  he  is  alleged  to  have  said  or 
done  from  the  impulse  of  a  larger  humanity,  be- 
cause, being  an  American,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  have  been  anything  more  —  a  style  of 
criticism  which,  with  reference  to  any  but  a  sacred 
personage,  the  world  would  regard  as  simply  idiotic. 
But  this  is  not  all.  (5.)  Though  among  secular 
historians,  even  of  well-known  periods  and  events, 
there  are  discrepancies  in  minor  details,  and  these 
are  held  to  be  confirmations  of  the  main  facts,  as 
evincing  the  mutual  independence  of  the  writers 
considered  as  separate  authorities,  for  some  unex- 
plained and  to  us  inscrutable  reason,  this  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  Gospels.  In  them,  every  discrep- 
ancy, however  minute,  casts  just  suspicion  on  an 
alleged  fact  or  a  recorded  discourse  or  conversation. 
This  suspicion  is  extended  even  to  the  omission  or 
the  varied  narration  of  very  slight  particulars,  with- 
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out  making  any  allowance  for  the  different  points  of 
view  which  several  independent  witnesses  must  of 
necessity  occupy,  or  for  the  different  portions  of  a 
prolonged  transaction  or  discourse  which  would 
reach  their  eyes  or  ears,  according  as  they  were 
nearer  or  more  remote,  earlier  or  later  on  the 
ground,  more  or  less  absorbed  in  what  was  passing. 
All,  therefore,  in  which  the  Evangelists  var}'^  from 
one  another,  is  mythical.  But  while  their  variance 
always  indicates  a  myth  (6),  their  very  close  agree- 
ment demands  the  same  construction ;  for  wherever 
the  several  narrators  coincide  circumstantially  and 
verbally,  their  coincidence  indicates  some  common 
legendary  source.  Thus  mutually  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  are  the  several  tests  employed  by 
Strauss  to  separate  myth  from  fact.  Practically, 
were  Strauss's  Lif^  of  Jesus  lost  to  the  world,  one 
might  reconstruct  it,  by  classing  as  a  myth,  under 
one  or  more  of  the  heads  that  we  have  specified, 
every  fact  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  every  deed  or 
utterance  of  his,  which  indicates  either  the  divinity 
of  his  mission,  his  unparalleled  wisdom,  or  the 
transcendent  loveliness,  purity,  and  excellence  of 
his  character. 

Yet,  while  Jesus  is  represented  as  in  part  self- 
deluded,  and  in  part  an  impostor,  and  his  biography 
as  in  all  its  distinctive  features  utterly  fictitious, 
strange  to  say,  Strauss  recognizes  this  biography  as 
symbolical  of  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 
What  is  false  of  the  individual  Jesus  is  true  of  the 
race.  Humanity  is  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'' 
the  child  of  the  visible  mother,  Nature,  and  the 
invisible  father.  Spirit.  It  works  miracles ;  •  for  it 
subdues  Nature  in  and  around  itself  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  sinless;  for  pollution  cleaves 
to  the  individual,  but  does  not  affect  the  race  or 
its  history.  It  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven ; 
for  the  suppression  of  its  personal  and  earthly  life 

—  in  other  words,  the  annihilation  of  individual 
men  by  death  —  is  a  reunion  with  the  All-Father, 
Spirit.  Faith  in  this  metaphysical  farrago  is  jus- 
tifying and  sanctifying  Christian  faith.  Thus  a 
history,  which  is  the  joint  product  of  imposture 
and  creduhty,  by  a  strange  chance,  (for  providence 
there  is  none,)  has  become  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  true  spiritual  philosophy. 

We  will  now  offer  some  of  the  leadiftg  consider- 
ations, which  are  fairly  urged  against  the  mytliicai 
theory. 

1.  This  theory  assumes  that  miracles  are  impos- 
sible. But  why  are  they  impossible,  if  there  be  a 
God  ?  The  power  which  established  the  order  of 
nature  includes  the  power  to  suspend  or  modify  it,  as 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  If  that  order  was  es- 
tablished with  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose,  for  the 
benefit  of  reasoning,  accountable,  immortal  beings, 
and  if  that  same  purpose  may  be  sensed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  proximate  causes  at  any  one  epoch  of 
human  history,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  authentic 
vestiges  of  such  an  epoch.  All  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  miracles  credible  is  the  discovery  of 
an  adequate  purpose,  a  justifying  end.  Such  a 
purpose,  such  an  end,  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  forms  of  goodness  in  human  conduct  and 
character ;  and  whether  miracles  —  real  or  imagined 

—  have  borne  an  essential  part  in  such  development, 
is  an  historical  question  which  we  are  competent  to 
answer.  Suppose  that  we  write  down  the  names 
of  all  the  men  who  have  left  a  reputation  for  pre- 
eminent excellence,  —  Orientals,  Greeks,  Komans, 
ancient,  modern,  the  lights  of  dark  ages,  the  cho- 
sen representatives  of  every  philosophical  school,  the 
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finished  product  of  the  highest  civilization  of  every 
type,  reformers,  philanthropists,  those  who  have 
adorned  the  loftiest  stations,  those  w^ho  have  made 
lowly  stations  illustrious.  Let  us  then  separate 
the  names  into  two  columns,  v^'riting  the  Christians 
in  one  column,  all  the  rest  in  the  other.  AVe  shall 
find  that  we  have  made  a  horizontal  division,  — 
that  the  least  in  the  Christian  column  is  greater 
than  the  greatest  out  of  it.  From  Paul,  Peter, 
and  John;  from  Fenelon,  Xavier,  Boyle,  Doddridge, 
Martyn,  Heber,  Jiidson,  Channing,  men  whose 
genius  and  culture  conspired  with  their  piety  to 
make  them  greatly  good,  down  to  the  unlettered 
Bedford  tinker,  John  Pounds  the  cobbler,  the  Dairy- 
man's daughter,  with  just  education  enough  to  read 
her  Bible  and  to  know  the  will  of  her  Lord,  we 
find  traits  of  character,  which  in  part  are  not 
shared  in  any  degree,  in  part  are  but  remotely  ap- 
proached, by  the  best  men  out  of  the  Christian  pale. 
Now  when  we  look  into  the  forming  elements  and 
processes  of  these  Christian  characters,  we  shall 
find  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  hold 
a  foremost  place,  and  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
even  to  conceive  of  their  formation  under  the  myth- 
ical theory.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  Paul  as  com- 
passing sea  and  land,  laying  bare  his  back  to  the 
scourge,  reaching  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
to  defend  a  mythical  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
humanity;  of  Martyn  or  Judson  as  forsaking  all 
the  joys  of  civilized  life,  and  encountering  hardships 
w^orse  than  death,  to  preach  Straussianism ;  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Strauss  as  taking  the  place  of 
Matthew's  or  John's  Gospel  in  the  hands  of  the 
tinker  or  the  dairy-maid,  developing  the  saintly 
spirit,  heralding  the  triumphant  deaths,  of  which 
we  have  such  frequent  record  in  the  annals  of  the 
poor.  These  holy  men  and  women  have  been  guided 
and  sustained  in  virtue  by  the  authority  of  a  di- 
vinely commissioned  Lawgiver,  whose  words  they 
have  received  because  he  had  been  proclaimed  and 
attested  as  the  Son  of  God  by  power  from  on  high. 
They  have  had  a  working  faith  in  immortality,  — 
such  a  faith  as  no  reasoning,  or  analogy,  or  instinct 
has  ever  given,  —  because  they  have  stood  in  thought 
by  the  bier  at  the  gates  of  Nain  and  by  the  tomb 
of  Bethany ;  because  they  have  seen  the  Hght  that 
streams  from  the  broken  sepulchre  of  the  crucified, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  the  resurrection-angel. 
Now  if  the  development  of  the  highest  style  of 
human  character  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  God,  and 
if  in  point  of  fact  a  belief  in  miracles  has  borne 
an  essential  part  in  the  development  of  such  char- 
acters, then  are  miracles  not  only  possible,  but  an- 
tecedently probable  and  intrinsically  credible.  And 
this  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be  impeached  till 
Straussianism  has  furnished  at  least  a  few  finished 
characters,  which  we  can  place  by  the  side  of  those 
that  have  been  formed  by  faith  in  a  miraculously 
empowered  and  endowed  Teacher  and  Saviour. 

Miracle,  lying  as  it  does  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  omnipotence,  needs  only  adequate  testimony  to 
substantiate  it.  Human  testimony  is  indeed  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  the  unbroken  order  of  nature ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  proves  the  opposite.  We 
can  trace  back  no  line  of  testimony  which  does  not 
reach  a  miraculous  epoch.  Nay,  if  there  be  any 
one  element  of  human  nature  \vhich  is  univer- 
sal, with  exceptions  as  rare  as  idiocy  or  insanity,  it 
is  the  appetency  for  miracle.  So  strong  is  this, 
that  at  the  present  day  none  are  so  ready  to  receive 
the  drivellings  of  hyper-electrified  women  as  utter- 
ances from  departed  spirits,  and  to  accept  the  ab- 
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surdities  of  the  newest  form  of  necromancy,  as 
those  who  set  aside  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  cast  contempt  on  the  risen  Saviour. 
Such  being  the  instinctive  craving  of  human  nature 
for  that  which  is  above  nature,  it  is  intrinsically 
probable  that  God  has  met  this  craving  by  authentic 
voices  from  the  spirit-realm,  by  authentic  glimpses 
from  behind  the  veil  of  sense,  by  authentic  forth- 
reachings  of  the  omnipotent  arm  from  beneath  the 
mantle  of  proximate  causes. 

2.  Strauss  is  self-refuted  on  his  own  ground. 
He  maintains  the  uniformity  of  the  law  of  causation 
in  all  time,  equally  in  the  material  and  the  intel- 
lectual universe,  so  that  no  intellectual  phenomenon 
can  make  its  appearance,  except  from  causes  and 
under  conditions  adapted  to  bring  it  hito  being. 
Myths,  therefore,  cannot  originate,  except  from 
causes  and  under  conditions  favorable  to  their  birth 
and  groM'th.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  undoubted 
myths  connected  with  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  ancient  nations,  we  shall  find  that  they  had 
their  origin  prior  to  the  era  of  written  literature ; 
that  their  evident  nucleus  is  to  be  sought  in  his- 
torical personages  and  events  of  a  very  early  date; 
that  they  grew  into  fantastic  forms  and  vast  pro- 
portions by  their  transmission  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  whether  in  story  or  in  song;  that  their 
various  versions  are  the  result  of  oral  tradition 
through  different  channels,  as  in  the  separate  states 
of  Greece,  and  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  pre- 
historical  colonists  of  Italy :  and  that  they  received 
no  essential  additions  or  modifications  after  the 
age  at  which  authentic  history  begins.  Thus  the 
latest  of  the  gods,  demigods  and  wonder-working 
heroes  of  Grecian  fable  —  such  of  them  as  ever  lived 
—  lived  seven  centuries  before  Herodotus,  and  not 
less  than  four  centuries  before  Hesiod  and  Homer; 
the  various  accounts  we  have  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
literature;  and  we  have  no  proof  of  the  origin  of 
any  extended  fable  or  of  the  existence  of  any  per- 
sonage who  became  mythical,  after  that  period. 
The  case  is  similar  with  the  distinctively  Roman 
myths  and  the  mythical  portions  of  Roman  history. 
They  are  all  very  considerably  anterior  to  the  earliest 
written  history  and  literature  of  Rome.  The 
mythical  and  the  historical  periods  of  all  nations 
are  entirely  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other.  Now 
the  Christian  era  falls  far  within  the  historical 
period.  Single  prodigies  are  indeed  related  in  the 
history  of  that  age,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time 
in  modern  and  even  recent  history;  but  the  leading 
incidents  of  individual  lives  and  the  successive 
stages  of  public  and  national  affairs  in  that  age  are 
detailed  with  the  same  Hteralness  with  which  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  is 
written.  Yet,  had  the  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  myths  existed,  there  were  not  wanting,  then, 
personages,  whose  vast  abilities,  strange  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  extended  fame  would  have  made 
them  mythical.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
could  have  been  a  fuller  supply  of  the  material  for 
myths  in  the  life  of  Hercules,  or  of  Cadmus,  or  of 
Medea,  than  in  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  or  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  or  of  (leopatra.  Nor  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  in  this  respect  Judfea  was  at  an  earlier 
and  move  primitiA'e  stage  of  culture  than  Rome  or 
Egypt.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  was  born 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
wrote  very  nearly  at  the  period  assigned  by  Strauss 
for  the  composition  of  the  earliest  of  our  Gospels. 
In  addition  to  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
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miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  records  many 
undoubted  myths  of  the  early  Hebrew  ages;  but 
his  history  of  his  own  times,  with  now  and  then 
a  touch  of  the  marvellous,  has  no  more  of  the 
mythical  element  or  tendency  than  we  find  in  the 
narratives  of  the  same  epoch  by  Eoman  historians. 
In  fine,  there  was  nothing  in  that  age  more  than 
in  this,  which  could  give  rise  or  currency  to  a 
mythical  history. 

3.  Myths  are  vague,  dateless,  incoherent,  dreamy, 
poetical;  while  the  Gospels  are  eminently  prosaic, 
circumstantial,  abounding  in  careful  descriptions 
of  persons,  and  designations  of  places  and  times. 
The  genealogies  given  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
represented  by  Strauss  as  mythical;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  our  idea  of  a 
myth,  and  to  the  character  of  the  acknowledged 
myths  of  antiquity,  than  such  catalogues  of  names. 
We  believe  both  these  genealogies  to  be  authentic ; 
for  Matthew  alone  professes  to  give  the  natural  and 
actual  ancestry  of  Joseph,  while  Luke  expressly 
says  that  he  is  giving  the  legal  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
(as  he  loas  legally  reckoned  being  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words  employed  by  the  Evangelist,  oos 
evofxi^ero,)  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  legal 
genealogy  of  a  Jew  might  diverge  very  widely  from 
the  line  of  his  actual  parentage.  But  even  were  we 
to  admit  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  two,  they 
both  bear  incontestable  marks  of  having  been  copied 
from  existing  documents,  and  not  imagined  or  in- 
vented. All  through  the  Gospels  we  find,  in  close 
connection  with  the  miracles  of  Christ,  details  of 
common  Jewish  life,  often  so  minute  and  trivial, 
that  they  would  have  been  wholly  beneath  the  aim 
of  ambitious  fiction  or  tumid  fancy,  and  could  have 
found  a  place  in  the  narrative  only  because  they 
actually  occurred.  The  miracles  are  not  in  a  setting 
of  their  own  kind,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a 
fictitious  narrative.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  sin- 
gularly natural  and  lifelike,  humble  and  unpretend- 
ing history.  The  style  of  the  Evangelists  is  not 
that  of  men  who  either  wondered  themselves,  or 
expected  others  to  wonder,  at  what  they  related; 
but  it  is  the  unambitious  style  of  men  who  ex- 
pected to  be  believed,  and  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  marvellous  events  they  described. 
Had  they  related  these  events  from  rumor,  from  a 
heated  imagination,  or  with  a  disposition  to  deceive, 
they  must  have  written  in  an  inflated  style,  with  a 
profusion  of  epithets,  with  frequent  appeals  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  marvellous,  not  unmixed  with  the 
show  of  argument  to  convince  the  incredulous. 
When  we  find  on  the  current  of  the  Gospel  history 
not  a  ripple  of  swollen  diction,  not  a  quickening  of 
the  rhetorical  pulse,  not  a  deviation  from  the  quiet, 
prosaic,  circumstantial  flow  of  narrative,  in  describ- 
ing such  events  as  the  walking  upon  the  sea,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
heaven,  we  can  account  for  this  unparalleled  literary 
phenomenon  only  by  supposing  that  the  writers 
had  become  so  conversant  with  miracle,  either  in 
their  own  experience  or  through  their  intimacy  with 
eye-witnesses,  that  events  aside  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  had  ceased  to  be  contemplated  with 
amazement. 

4.  Another  conclusive  argument  against  the 
mythical  theory  is  derived  from  the  sufferings  and 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Strauss 
admits  that  the  earliest  of  our  Gospels  assumed  its 
present  form  within  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.  At  that  time  there  were  still  living 
great  multitudes,  who  must  have  been  contemporary 
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and  coeval  with  Jesus,  and  who  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  with  regard  to  his  personal 
history.  Mere  fable,  which  involved  no  serious 
consequences  to  those  who  received  it,  might  have 
passed  unquestioned,  and  might  have  been  devoured 
by  weak  men  and  superstitious  women  with  easy 
credulity.  But  men  are  not  wont  to  stake  their 
reputation,  their  property,  their  lives,  on  stories 
which  they  have  the  means  of  testing,  without  look- 
ing carefully  into  the  evidence  of  their  truth.  Now 
no  fact  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that,  within 
forty  years  from  the  death  of  ('hrist,  large  numl)ers 
of  persons,  many  of  them  natives  of  Judaea,  suffered 
the  severest  persecution,  and  incurred  painful  and 
ignominious  death  by  fire,  by  crucifixion,  and  by 
exposure  to  wild  beasts,  in  consequence  of  their 
professed  belief  in  the  divine  mission,  the  miracu- 
lous endowments,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Many  of  these  persons  were  men  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation.  They  nnist  ha^'e  known  how  far  the 
alleged  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  were  confirmed  by 
eye-witnesses,  and  how  far  and  on  what  grounds 
they  were  called  in  question.  They  lived  at  a  time 
when  they  could  have  tried  the  witnesses,  and  they 
must  have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  they 
threw  away  their  lives  for  mere  exaggerations  or 
fables.  The  genuineness  of  several  of  Paul's  epistles 
is  admitted  by  Strauss,  and  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  doubts  the  fact  of  Paul's  protracted  sacrifices 
and  sufferings,  and  his  ultimate  martyrdom  as  a 
Christian  believer.  Paul's  epistles  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  eminent  power  and  culture,  —  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  greatest  man  that  God 
ever  made ;  in  the  judgment  of  all,  far  above  medioc- 
rity. Born -a  Jew,  educated  in  Jerusalem,  familiar 
with  the  alleged  scenes  and  witnesses  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  at  first  a  persecutor  of  the  infant  church, 
he  could  have  become  a  believer  and  a  champion 
of  the  Christian  faith  only  on  strong  evidence,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  grounds  for  unbelief 
and  doubt;  and  we  have  his  own  statement  of  what 
he  believed,  and  especially  of  his  undoubting  belief 
in  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
We  know  of  no  man  whose  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  the  argument  as  it  stood  in  the  very  life- 
time of  the  coevals  of  Jesus  could  be  worth  so  much 
as  his;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  suffered  or  died  in  attestation  of  what 
he  supposed  or  suspected  to  be  myths.  But  we 
nmst  multiply  his  testimony  by  hundreds,  nay,  by 
thousands,  in  order  to  represent  the  full  amount 
and  weight  of  the  testimony  of  martyrdom.  Now 
while  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our 
Gospels  were  written,  three  of  them  at  least  at  an 
earlier  date  than  Strauss  assigns  to  the  first,  and 
all  of  them  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  we 
should  deem  them,  if  possible,  more  surely  authen- 
ticated as  to  their  contents,  did  we  suppose  them 
anonymous  works  of  a  later  date ;  for  in  that  case 
they  would  embody  narratives  already  sealed  by  the 
martyr-blood  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  thus  would 
be  not  the  mere  story  of  their  authors,  but  the 
story  of  the  collective  church. 

5.  The  character  of  the  primitive  Christians  is 
an  impregnable  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel-history,  as  opposed  to  the  mythical  theory. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  the  lifetime 
of  Jesus  commenced  the  moral  regeneration  of 
humanity.  Virtues  which  had  hardly  a  name  be- 
fore, sprang  into  being.  Vices  which  had  been 
embalmed  in  song  and  cherished  in  the  heart  of  the 
highest  civilization  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  con- 
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demned  and  denounced.  A  loftier  ethical  standard 
—  a  standard  which  has  not  yet  been  improved 
upon  —  was  held  forth  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  and  recognized  in  all  the  Christian  com- 
munities. There  were  among  the  early  Christians 
types  of  character,  which  have  never  been  surpassed, 
hardly  equalled  since.  Strauss  maintains  that  there 
are  no  uncaused  effects,  —  no  effects  which  have  not 
causes  fully  connnensurate  with  themselves.  A 
Jewish  youth,  half-enthusiast,  half-impostor,  must 
have  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  those  great 
philosophers  and  moralists  of  classic  antiquity,  who 
hardly  made  an  impression  on  the  depravity  of 
their  own  and  succeeding  times.  Such  a  youth 
must  have  had  very  vague  notions  of  morality,  and 
have  been  a  very  poor  example  of  it  He  might 
have  founded  a  sect  of  fanatics,  but  not  a  body  of 
singularly  pure,  true  and  holy  men.  There  is  a 
glaring  inadequacy,  —  nay,  an  entire  and  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy  between  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
We  can  account  for  the  moral  reforn:ation  that 
followed  the  ministry  of  -Tesus,  only  by  supposing 
him  endowed  with  a  higher  and  calmer  wisdom, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  truth  and  right,  with  a  more 
commanding  influence  o^'er  the  human  heart  and 
conscience,  than  has  ever  belonged  to  any  other 
being  that  the  world  has  seen.  Outwardly  he  was 
a  humbly  born,  illiterate  Jew,  in  a  degenerate  age, 
of  a  corrupt  national  stock;  and  there  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  his  superiority  over  all  other 
teachers  of  truth  and  duty,  unless  we  believe  that 
he  held  by  the  gift  of  God  a  preeminence,  of  which 
his  alleged  sway  over  nature  and  victory  over  death 
were  but  the  natural  and  fitting  expression. 

6.  Strauss  bases  his  theory  on  the  assumption 
that  our  Gospels  were  not  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear,  but  were  the  productions  of 
authors  now  unknown,  at  later  and  uncertahi 
periods;  and  he  admits  that  the  mythical  fabric 
which  he  supposes  the  Gospels  to  be  could  not  have 
had  its  origin  under  the  hands,  or  with  the  sanction, 
of  apostles  or  their  companions.  But  the  genuine- 
ness of  no  ancient,  we  might  almost  say,  of  no 
modern  work,  rests  on  stronger  evidence  than  does 
the  authorship  of  our  Gospels  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  In  the  earlier  ages  their  com- 
position by  their  now  reputed  authors  was  never 
denied  or  called  in  question,  —  not  even  by  the 
heretics  who  on  dogmatical  grounds  rejected  some 
of  them,  and  would  have  found  it  convenient  to 
reject  all,  —  not  even  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  op- 
posers  of  Christianity,  who  argued  vehemently  and 
bitterly  against  their  contents  without  impugning 
^  their  genuineness.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  speaks  repeatedly 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  called  Gospels,  and  in 
his  frequent  recapitulation  of  what  he  professes  to 
have  drawn  from  this  source  there  are  numerous 
coincidences  with  our  Gospels,  not  only  in  the  facts 
narrated,  but  in  words  and  in  passages  of  consid- 
erable length.  From  his  extant  works  we  could 
almost  reproduce  the  gospel  history.  He  was  a 
man  of  singularly  inquisitive  mind,  of  philosophical 
training,  of  large  and  varied  erudition;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  not  have  known  whether 
these  books  were  received  without  question,  or 
whether  they  rested  under  the  suspicion  of  spurious 
authorship.  Trenseus,  who  wrote  a  little  later,  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  our  four  Gospels,  naming 
their  respective  authors,  and  stating  the  order  in 
which  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
composed  ;    and  he  writes,  not  only  in    his  own 
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name,  but  in  that  of  the  whole  church,  saying  that 
these  books  were  not  and  had  not  been  called  in 
question  by  any.  These  are  but  specimens  of  very 
numerous  authorities  that  might  be  cited.  About 
the  same  time,  Celsus  wrote  against  Christianity, 
and  he  drew  so  largely  from  our  Gospels  as  the 
authorized  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  a 
connected  history  of  that  life  might  almost  be  made 
from  the  extant  passages  quoted  from  his  writings 
by  his  Christian  opponents. 

In  the  middle  and  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  there  were  large  bodies  of  Christians  in 
every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  the  copies  of 
the  (jospels  must  have  been  numbered  by  many 
thousands.  Tljeir  universal  reception  as  the  works 
of  the  men  whose  names  they  now  bear  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  their  genuineness.  Suppose 
that  they  were  spurious,  yet  written  and  circulated 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,— it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  not  have  openly  denied  their  author- 
ship, and  that  this  denial  should  not  have  left 
traces  of  itself  in  the  days  of  Justin  iNIartyr  and 
Ireneeus.  Suppose  that  they  were  first  put  in  cir- 
culation under  the  names  they  now  bear,  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  —  it  is  inconceivable  that 
there  should  not  have  been  men  shrewd  enough  to 
ask  why  they  had  not  appeared  while  their  authors 
were  living,  and  their  late  appearance  would  have 
given  rise  to  doubts  and  questions  which  would  not 
ha\e  been  quieted  for  several  generations.  Suppose 
that  they  were  first  issued  and  circulated  anony- 
mously, —  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the 
names  of  IMatthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  were 
first  attached  to  them,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  attaching  of  the  names  of  well-known  men  as 
authors  to  books  which  hr.d  been  anonymous  should 
not  have  been  attended  by  grave  doubt. 

The  statement  of  Luke  in  the  Inticduction  of 
his  Gospel,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  case  render 
it  certain  that  numerous  other  accounts,  more  or 
less  authentic,  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  early 
written,  and  some  such  accounts,  commonly  called 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  are  still  extant. "  But  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  no  such  writings  were 
ever  received  as  of  authority,  read  in  the  churches, 
or  sanctioned  by  the  oftice-beareis  and  leading  men 
in  the  Christian  communities;  and  most  ot  them 
disappeared  at  an  early  date.  Now  it  is  impossilJe 
to  account  for  the  discrediting  and  suppression  of 
the?;e  writings,  unless  the  Church  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  authoritative  records.  If  our  Gospels 
had  no  higher  authority  than  belonged  to  those 
narratives,  all  the  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
would  have  been  received  and  transmitted  with 
equal  credit.  But  if  there  were  four  narratives 
written  by  eye-witnesses  and  their  accredited  com- 
panions, while  all  the  rest  were  written  by  persons 
of  inferior  means  of  information  and  of  inferior 
authority,  then  may  we  account,  as  we  can  in  no 
other  way,  for  the  admitted  fact  that  these  four 
Gospels  crowded  all  others  out  of  the  Church,  and 
drove  them  into  discredit,  almost  into  oblivion. 

We  ha^e  then  abundant  reason  to  believe,  and 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  our  present  four  Gospels 
were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear; 
and  if  this  be  proved,  by  the  confession  of  Strauss 
himself  the  mythical  theory  is  untenable. 

A.  P.  P. 

*  Litei-ature.  The  preceding  article  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  further  notice  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  distribute  under  several  heads. 
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1.  Critical  history  of  the  Gospels ;  their  origin, 
mutual  relation,  and  credibility.  In  addition  to 
the  works  referred  to  above  (pp.  943,  947),  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  Tholuck,  Die  Glaub- 
wu7'dig/ceit  der  evang.  Geschichte,  2^  Aufi.,  Hamb. 
1838 ;  UUmann,  Ilistorisch  oder  Mythisch  1  Hamb. 
1838;  Furness,  Jesus  and  his  Biographers,  Philad. 
1838,  an  enlargement  of  his  Remarks  on  the  Four 
Gospels ;  Gfrorer,  Die  heillge  Sage,  2  Abth.,  and 
Das  Heillgthum  u.  d.  Wahrheit,  Stuttg.  1838;  C. 
H.  Weisse,  Die  evang.  Geschichte,  krit.  u.  philos. 
bearbeitet,  2  Bde.  Leipz.  1838;  Wilke,  Der  Ur- 
evangelist,  oder  exeg.  krit  Untersuchung  iib.  d. 
Verwandtschaftsverhdltniss  der  drei  ersten  Evan- 
gelien,  Dresd.  1838;  Hennell,  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Christianity  (1st  ed.  1838),  2d  ed. 
Lond.  1841 ;  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der  evang.  Gesch. 
der  Synoptiker,  3  Bde.  Berl.  1841-42;  and  Kritik 
der  Evangelien  u.  Gesch.  Hires  Ui'sprungs,  4  Bde. 
Berl.  1850-52;  Ebrard,  Wissenschaftliche  Kritik 
d.  evang.  Geschichte  (1st  ed.  1841),  2e  umgearb. 
Aufl.  Erlangen,  1850,  English  translation,  con- 
densed, Edin.  1863 ;  W.  H.  Mill,  On  the  attempted 
Application  of  Pantheistic  Principles  to  the 
Theory  and  Histm-ic  Criticism  of  the  Gospels, 
Cambr.  (Eng.)  1840-44;  Isaac  Williams,  Thoughts 
on  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Lond.  1842;  F.  J. 
Schwarz,  Neue  Untersuchung e7i  ilber  d.  Verwandt- 
schafts-  Verhdltniss  der  synopt.  Evangelien,  Tiib. 
1844;  (Anon.)  Die  Evangelien,  ilir  Geist,  ihre 
Verfasser  und  ihr  Verhdltniss  zu  einander,  Leipz. 
1845:  J.  R.  Beard,  Voices  of  the  Church  in  reply 
to  Strauss,  Lond.  1845;  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  Die 
Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  evang.  Geschichte,  Jena,  1845, 
in  opposition  to  Strauss  and  Bauer;  Thiersch,  Fer- 
such  zur  Herstellung  d.  histor.  Standpimkts  fir  d. 
Kritik  d.  neutest.  Schriften,  Erlangen,  1845,  comp. 
Baur,  Der  Kritiker  u.  der  Fa.natiker,  u.  s.  w. 
Stuttg.  1846,  and  Thiersch,  Einige  Worte  iib.  d. 
Aechtheit  d.  neutest.  Schriften,  1846;  Schwegler, 
Das  nachapostolische  Zeitulter,  2  Bde.  Tiib.  1846 ; 
Bleek,  Beitrdge  zur  Evangelien- Kritik,  Berl.  1846, 
valuable;  Davidson,  Introd,  to  the  New  Test.  vol. 
i,  Lond.  1848;  Ewald,  Ursprung  und  wesen  der 
Evangelien,  in  his  Jahi'b.  d.  Bibl.  tvissenschaft, 
1848-1854,  namely,  i.  113-154;  ii.  180-224;  iii. 
140-183;  V.  178-207;  vi.  32-72;  comp.  also  ix. 
49-87,  X.  83-114,  xii.  212-224;  also  his  Die  drei 
ersten  Evangelien  iibersezt  u.  e^rkldrt,  Gott.  1850; 
Hilgenfeld,  Krit.  Untersuchung  en  Uber  die  Evan- 
gelien Justin's,  u.  s.  w.  Halle,  1850 ;  Das  Markus- 
Evangelium,  Leipz.  1850;  arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb. 
1852,  pp.  102-132,  259-293 ;  Die  Evangelien  nach 
ihrer  Entstehung  u.  gesch.  Bedeutung.,  Leipz.  1854; 
arts,  in  llieol  Jahrb.  1857,  pp.  381-440,  498- 
532,  and  in  his  Ztitschr.  f  wiss.  Theol.  1859,  1861, 
and  1862-67,  7Jass^V?^,•  Baur,  Kritische  Unter- 
suchungen  iib.  d.  kanon.  Evangelien,  Tiib.  1847, 
already  noticed  ;  Das  Markusevangelium,  Tiib. 
1851;  arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1.853,  pp.  54-93; 
1854,  pp.  196-287,  and  Zeifschr.  f  wiss.  Theol. 
1859 ;  for  a  summary  of  results,  see  his  Das  Chris- 
tenthum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhundei'te,  2^  Ausg., 
Tiib.  1860 ;  Ritschl,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen 
Stand  der  Kritik  der  synopt.  Evangelien,  in  Theol. 
Jahrb.  1851,  pp.  480-538 ;  C.  E.  Stowe,  The  Four 
Gospels,  and  the  Hegelian  Assaults  upon  them,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  July  1851  and  Jan.  1852,  re- 
printed in  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1865  and  Jan. 
1866;  Da  Costa,  The  Four  Witnesses  (trans,  from 
the  Dutch),  Lond.  1851,  reprinted  New  York,  1855 ; 
T.  R.  Birks,  Jlorce  Evangelicce,  or  the  Internal 
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Evidence  of  the  Gospel  History,  Lond.' 1852;  0. 
R.  Kcistlin,  Der  Ursprung  u.  d.  Komposition  d. 
synopt.  Evangelien,  Stuttg.  1853;  James  Smith, 
of  Jordanhill,  Diss,  on  the  Origin  and  Connection 
of  the  Gospels,  Edin.  1853;  F.  X.  Patritius  (Cath.), 
De  Evangeliis,  Friburgi,  1853;  G.  F.  Simmons, 
The  Gospels,  etc.  in  the  (Boston)  Christian  Exam- 
iner, May,  1853;  J.  H.  Morison,  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  ibid.  Jan.  1854;  C.  F.  Ranke,  De 
Libris  histor.  Novi  Test.,  Berol.  1855;  Norton, 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, including  "  Remarks  on  Strauss' s  Life  of 
Jesus,"  Boston,  1855  (posthumous),  —  an  abridged 
edition  of  his  admirable  work  on  the  external  Ev- 
idences of  the  Gemdneness  of  the  Gospels  (see  p. 
943),  has  just  been  published,  Boston,  1867;  C. 
H.  Weisse,  Die  Evangelitnfrage  in  ilirem  gegen- 
lodrtigen  Stadium,  Leipz.  1856;  Reuss,  arts,  in 
the  Strasbourg  Revue  de  Theol.  vols.  x.  xi.  xv., 
and  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Theol.  1858,  ii.  15-72, 
comp.  his  Gesch.  d.  heiligeii  Schriften  N.  T., 
3e  Ausg.  1860,  §  179  fF. ;  Volkmar,  i)/e  Religion 
Jesu,  etc.  Leipz.  1857;  J.  T.  Tobler,  Die  Evan- 
gelienfrage,  Zurich,  1858,  comp.  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeifschr.  f  wiss.  Theol.  1859  and  1860;  Scherer, 
Notes  sur  les  evangiles  symptiques,  6  articles  in 
the  Nouvelle  Rev.  de  Theol.  (Strasbourg),  1859 
and  1860,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. ;  I.  Nichols,  Hours 
with  the  Evangelists,  2  vols.  Boston,  1859-64; 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gosjjels, 
Cambr.  1860,  3d  ed.  1867,  Amer.  reprint,  Boston, 
1862,  12mo;  Furness,  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  in 
Christ.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1861,  comp.  his  Veil  partly 
lifted  (1864),  pp.  227-301 ;  Weiss,  Zur  Entsteh- 
ung s  geschichte  der  synopt.  Evangelien,  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1861,  pp.  29-100,  646-713, 
comp.  his  arts.  Die  Redestiicke  des  apostol.  Mat- 
thdus,  in  Jahrb.  f  DeiUsche  Theol.  1864,  ix.  49- 
140,  and  Die  E rzdh lungsstiicke  d.  apost.  Matthdus, 
ibid.  1865,  x.  319-376 ;  C.  Wittichen,  Bemerkungen 
liber  die  Tendtnz  und  den  LehrgehaU  der  synopt. 
Reden  Jesu,  in  the  Jahrb.  f  Deutsche  Theol.  1862, 
vii.  314-372,  and  Ueber  den  histor.  Charakter  der 
synopt.  Evangelien,  ibid.  1866,  xi.  427-482 ;  Bleek, 
Einl.  in  das  N.  T,  Berl.  1862,  2d  ed.  1866;  Holtz- 
mann.  Die  synopt.  Evangelien,  ihr  Ursprung  u. 
gesch.  Charakter,  Leipz.  1863 ;  Eichthal,  Les  Evan- 
giles, 2  torn.  Paris,  1863 ;  G.  A.  Freytag,  Die  Sym- 
phonie  der  Evangelien,  Neu-Ruppin,  1863 ;  Alex. 
Roberts,  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  Edin. 
1864;  G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Mythical  Theory  of 
St)'auss,  in  the  New  Englander  for  April,  1864, 
excellent;  Origin  of  the  First  Three  Gosjyels,  Void. 
Oct.  1864;  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in 
Bibl.  Sacra,  April,  1864;  all  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions, in  his  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,  New  York,  1866 ;  Weizsacker,  Unter- 
suchungen  Uber  die  evang.  Geschichte,  ihre  Quel- 
len,  u.  den  Gang  Hirer  Entwickelung,  Gotha,  1864, 
comp.  Weiss's  review  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866, 
pp.  129-176 ;  M.  Nicolas,  Etudes  crit.  sur  la  Bible 
—  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1864  ;  the  Abb^- 
Meignan,  Les  Evangiles  et  la  critique  au  XI X^ 
siccle,  Paris,  1864;  N.  C.  Burt,  Hours  among  the 
Gospels,  Philad.  1865,  12rao;  Tischendorf,  Wann 
lourden  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst  ?  Leipz.  1865, 
4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  1836,  Eng.  trans,  by 
W.  L.  Gage,  Boston,  1868  (Amer.  Tract.  Soc); 
Hilgenfeld,  Constantin  Tischendorf  als  Defensor 
fidei,  in  his  Zeitschr.  f  wiss.  Theol.  1865,  pp. 
329-343 ;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung  unserer  Evan- 
gelien nach  den  Urkunden,  Ziirich,  1866  (Tisch- 
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endorf  has  replied  to  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar  in 
his  4th  edition);  J.  H.  Sciiolten,  De  oudsie  Ge- 
tuiffnissen,  etc.,  Leiden,  18()6,  trans,  by  Manchot, 
Die  dUesten  Zeugnisse  betreffend  die  Schr/J'ten  des 
N.  T.  historisch  untersucht^  Bremen,  18f)7,  in  op- 
position to  Tischendorf ;  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Basil- 
ides  ah  erster  Zeuye  f.  Alter  u.  Autoritiit  neutest. 
Schriften^  n.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1868  [18G7],  against 
Scholten;  J.  I.  Mombert,  The  Origin  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  July  and  Oct.  1866, 
with  particular  reference  to  Strauss's  New  Life 
of  Jesus ;  L.  A.  Sabatier,  Essai  sur  les  sources 
de  la  vie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1866 ;  A.  Keville,  La 
question  des  eva.ngiles  devant  la  critique  moderne, 
in  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  mai  and  1  juin, 
1866;  H.  U.  Maijboom,  Geschiedenis  en  Critick 
der  Marcus-IIypothese,  Amst.  1866 ;  Klostermann, 
Das  Marcus-Evangelium  nach  seinem  Quellen- 
werthef.  d.  evang.  Geschichte,  Gott.  1867;  C.  A. 
Row,  The  Historical  Character  of  the  Gospels 
tested  by  an  Examination  of  their  Contents,  in  the 
JoiLrn,  of  Sacred  I^it.  for  July  and  Oct.  1865, 
Jan.  Apr.  and  July,  1866,  and  Jan.  1867, — an 
original  and  valuable  series  of  articles,  which  ought 
to  be  published  separately.  Holtzmann,  Der  gegen- 
wdrtige  Stand  der  Evangelienfrage,  in  Bunsen's 
Bibe.lwerk,  Bd.  viii.  (1866),  pp.  23--77,  gives  a  good 
survey  of  the  hterature.  For  other  reviews  of 
the  literature,  see  Hilgenfeld's  Der  Ktmon  u.  die 
Kritik  des  N,  T.  (Halle,  1863),  and  Uhlhorn's 
article,  Die  kirchenhistorischen  Arbeiten  des  Jahr- 
zehents  von  1851-1860,  in  the  Zeitschrift  f.  hist. 
Theol.  for  1866,  see  esp.  pp.  6-19. 

2.  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  and  their  Chro- 
nology. In  addition  to  the  works  named  above  (p. 
950),  the  following  deserve  mention  here:  Lach- 
mann,  De  Ordlne  Narrationum  in  Evangeliis 
Synopticis,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1835,  pp. 
570-590,  comp.  his  Nov.  Test.  tom.  ii.  (1850),  pp. 
xiii.-xxv. ;  Gelpke,  Ueber  die  Anordn.  d.  Erzdh- 
lungen  in  den  synopt.  Evangelien.  Sendschreiben 
an  K.  Lachmann,  Bern,  1839 ;  Lant  Carpenter, 
Apostolical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  Lond. 
1838;  J.  G.  Sommer,  Synoptische  Tafeln  [11]  /. 
d.  Kritik  u.  Exegese  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien, 
Bonn,  1842;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synopse  der  vier 
Evangelien,  Hamb.  1843,  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1864, 
comp.  his  art.  Zeitrechnung,  neutestamentliche,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  xxi.  543  fF. ;  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
Chronol.  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Church,  con- 
taining an  Original  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
Lond.  1844,  and  New  York,  1845,  comp.  J.  L. 
Kingsley  in  the  Neio  Englander  for  April,  1847, 
and  July,  1848;  H.  B.  Llackett,  Synoptical  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  in  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Feb.  1846;  J. 
C.  G.  L.  KrafFt,  Chronol.  u.  Harm.,  d.  vier  Evan- 
gelien, Erlang.  1848;  Anger,  Synojjsis  Evaiigg. 
Matt.  Marci  Lucce,  cum  Locis  qucB  supersunt  par- 
allelis  Litterarum  et  Traditionum  Irenceo  antiqui- 
orum,  Lips.  1852,  valuable;  James  Strong,  New 
Harmony  and  Exqjosition  of  the  Gospels j  with 
Chronol.  and  Topog,  Disser'tations,  finely  illus- 
trated, New  York,  1852,  large  8vo;  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  Greek  of  the  Received  Text, 
by  the  same.  New  York,  1854,  12mo;  Stroud, 
New  Greek  Ha7^m.  of  the  Four  Gospels,  compris- 
ing a  Synopsis  and  a  Diatessaron,  Lond.  1853,  4to; 
Mimpriss,  Treasury  Harmony  and  Pradiical  Ex 
position  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  Lond.  lS55,  4to; 
Lichtonstein,  Lebensgeschichte  d.  Herrn  Jesu 
Christiinchronologischer  Uebersicht,  Efkng.  1856; 
(E.  E.  Hale)  I^ogicd  Order  of  the  GoS^p&t  Narra- 
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lives,  in  the  Christ.  Examiner  for  Sept.  1858,  and 
System  and  Order  of  Christ  s  Ministry,  ibid.  Jan. 
1864;  M.  H.  Schuize,  Evang elientaf el  als  eine 
ilbersichtl.  Darstellung  d.  synojjt.  Evv.  in  ihrem 
Verioandtschaftsverhdlinis  zu  einander,  u.  s.  w. 
Leipz.  1861;  Chavannes,  Determination  de  quel- 
ques  dates  de  thist.  evangelique,  iu  the  Strasbourg 
Rev.  de  Theol  1863,  pp.  209-248;  Bunsen's  Bibel- 
werk,  Bd.  viii.  (1866),  pp.  115-322,  comp.  Bd.  ix. 
(Leben  Jesu) ;  Sevin,  Die  drei  ersten  Evarigelien 
synoptisch  zusammengestellt,  Wiesbaden,  1866, 
Greek  after  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Eec.  Text;  Erni,  Evangelien-Ueber- 
slcht:  sdmmtliche  vier  kanon.  Evv.,  aif  7  Bldttern 
.  .  .  wortUch  nach  der  ojjizlellen  Uebersetzung  d. 
Ziircherischen  J^andeskirche  bearbeitet,  u.  s.  w. 
Zurich,  1867.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek 
(Tischendorf 's  text),  with  various  readings,  notes, 
tables,  etc.,  by  the  Lev.  Frederic  Gardiner,  is  now 
in  press  (New  York,  1868). 

3.  Commentaries.  Passing  by  older  works,  we 
may  notice  Campbell,  Four  Gospels  translated,  with 
Notes,  reprinted  Andover,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo,  val- 
uable for  the  Preliminary  Dissertations;  Kuinoel 
(Kiihnil),  Comm.  in  Libr.  N.  T.  historicos,  4  vols. 
Lips.  (Matt.,  4th  ed.  1837:  Mark  and  Luke,  4th 
ed.  1843;  John,  3d  ed.  1825),  often  unsound  in 
philology,  but  still  useful;  Paulus,  JJxeg.  Handb. 
lib.  die  drei  ersten  Evv.,  3  Theile,  Heidelb.  1830-33 ; 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Exeg.  Schriften  zum  N.  T. 
Bd.  i.  hi  2  Th.  (Matt.,  Mark,  Luke),  Jena,  1844-45, 
posthumous  ;  his  Theol.  Auslegung  d.  J  oh  an. 
Schriften  (1844-45)  is  more  important ;  Olshausen, 
Bibl.  Comm.  Bde.  i.  and  ii.  Abth.  1,  2,  4^  Aufi. 
rev.  von  Ebrard,  Konigsb.  1853-62,  Eng.  trans, 
revised  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  New  York,  1856-57; 
Meyer,  KiHt.  exeg.  Komm.  id),  das  N.  T.  Abth. 
i.,  ii.  Gott.  (Matt.,  5th  ed.  1864;  Mark  and  Luke, 
5th  ed.  1867;  John,  4th  ed.  1862);  De  Wette, 
Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  zum  N.  T.  Bd.  i.  Th.  i.- 
iii.  Leipz.  (Matt.,  4th  ed.  by  Messner,  1857;  Luke 
and  Mark,  3d  ed.  1846;  John,  5th  ed.  by  Briickner, 
1863);  Stier,  Die  Reden  des  Herrn  Jesu,  2^  Aufl., 
7  Theile,  Barmen,  1851-55,  Eng.  trans.  8  vols. 
Edin.  1855-61;  John  Brown,  Discourses  and  Say- 
ings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  3  vols.  Edin.  1850, 
reprinted  in  2  vols.  New  York,  1864;  Ewald,  Die 
drei  ersten  Evv.  ilbers.  u.  erklart,  Gctt.  1850,  and 
Die  Johan.  Schriften  ilbers.  u.  erklart,  Gltt.  1861- 
62;  Norton,  New  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  loiih 
Notes,  2  vols.  Boston,  1855,  posthumous;  Joel 
Jones  (Judge),  Notes  on  Scriq)ture,  Philad.  1861; 
Bleek,  Synopt.  Erkldrung  der  drei  ersten  Evange- 
lien, 2  Bde.  Leipz.  1862;  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  lid. 
iv.  Th.  i.  (1862),  ed.  by  Holtzmann,  translation 
with  brief  notes;  and  the  Greek  Testaments  of 
Bloomfield  (9th  ed.  1855),  Alford  (5th  ed.  1863), 
Webster  and  Wilkinson  (1855),  and  ^Vordsworth 
(4th  ed.  1866).  Of  Lange's  great  Bibelwerk, 
"  critical,  theological,  and  homiletical,"  the  vols, 
on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  been  translated 
and  pubHshed  in  this  country,  with  valuable  addi- 
tions, under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Schaff 
(New  York,  1865-66);  the  volume  on  John  is  in 
press.  Nast's  Commentary  (Matt,  and  Mark,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1864)  is  on  a  similar  plan.  This  volume 
has  a  valuable  General  Introduction  to  the  Gospels, 
treating  of  their  genuineness,  authenticity,  harmony, 
etc.,  which  has  also  been  issued  separately.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes's  Notes 
on  the  Gospels,  2  vols.  New  York,-  1832,  17th  ed., 
revised,    1847    (when    32,000   copies   had   already 
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been  sold),  numerous  popular  commentaries  have 
appeared  in  this  country,  representing  more  or  less 
the  theological  views  of  different  religious  denom- 
inations, as  by  H.  J.  Ripley  (Baptist),  2  vols.  Boston, 
3837-38;  Jos.  Longking  (Methodist),  4  vols.  IGmo, 
New  York,  181:1-44  ;  A.  A.  Livermore  (Uni- 
tarian), 2  vols.  Boston,  1841-42;  L.  II.  Paige 
(Universalist),  2  vols.  Boston,  1844-45;  i'M.  W. 
Jacobus,  3  vols.  New  York,  1818-5G;  C.  H.  Hall 
(Episcopalian),  2  vols.  New  York,  1857;  J.  J.  Owen, 
3  vols.  New  York,  1857-6 D;  D.  D.  Whedon  (Meth- 
odist), 2  vols.  New  Y'ork,  1860-GO;  and  I.  B. 
Warren,  New  Test,  lolth  Notes,  vol.  i.  Boston,  1837, 
(Amer.  Tr.  Soc).  Of  works  illustrating  portions  of 
the  Gospels,  Abp.  Trench's  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(1841,  9th  ed.  1884),  N ties  on  the  Miracles  (1846, 
7th  ed.  1860),  and  Studies  in  the  Gospels  (18S7), 
of  all  of  which  we  have  American  editions,  deserve 
particular  mention.  AYichelhaus  has  written  an 
elaborate  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  l^assion 
Week  {Aus/'iihrl.  Komm.  zu  d.  Gesch.  des  Leidens 
Jesu  Chris!i,  Halle,  1855).  Of  the  works  named 
above,  the  most  valuable  in  a  critical  and  philo- 
logical point  of  view  are  those  of  Meyer,  De  Wette, 
and  Bleek.  Bor  treatises  on  the  separate  Gospels, 
see  their  respective  names  ;  see  also  the  article 
Jesus  Cjikist.  A. 

GOTHOLFAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias  (ro- 
QoXioV-  Gotholue),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliaii, 
with  the  conmion  substitution  of  the  Greek  G  for 
the  Hebrew  guttural  Aln  (comp.  Gomorrah,  Gaza, 
etc.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL  {rodouL-fjX,  i.  e.  Othniel  ; 
[Sin.^  VoQoviov.,  gen.rj  Gothomel),  father  of  Cha- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  (apxoi'res)  of 
the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

GOURD.  I.  1^^7^(7,  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10: 
koKokvvQy]'  hedera.  A  difference  of  opinion  has 
long  existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by 
this  word.  The  argument  is  as  old  -is  Jerome, 
whose  rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augus- 
tine as  a  heresy!  In  reality  J erome'«  rendering 
was  not  intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a  kind 
of  2^^^  «^'^ey  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
Latin  word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinized  Hebrew 
{Ukayon)^  which  might  have  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Versions,  was  in  favor  of  the  rendering  gourd, 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.,  etc.  In 
Jerome's  description  of  the  plant. called  in  Syr. 
haro,  and  Bunic  el-keroi,  Celsius  recognizes  the 
Ricinus  Palnirt  Chi-isti,  or  Castor-oil  plant  (lllero- 
bot.  ii.  273  IT.;  Bochart,  llleroz.  ii.  203,  623). 
The  Ricinus  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  (Descript.  of 
Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  el-keroa ;  by  Rauwolf  (Trav.  p.  52) 
it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance  near  Tripoli, 
where  the  Arabs  called  it  el-keru'i ;  while  both 
Hasselquist  and  Robinson  observed  very  large  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  ("Ri- 
cinus hi  altitudhiem  arboris  insignis,"  Hasselq.  p. 
555;  see  also  Rob.  i.  553). 

•Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  which 
sheltered  Jonah  was  not  "  el-keroa,"  but  "  el-kerra," 
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a  sort  of  gourd.  This  revival  of  the  August,  ren- 
dering has  been  defended  by  J.  E.  Faber  {Notes  on 
Tlarmer's  Observations,  etc.  i.  145).  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  evidently  miraculous  charac- 
ter of  the  narrative  in  Jon.  deprives  the  PaLna 
Christi  of  any  special  claim  to  identification  on  t];e 
ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and  decay,  as  described 
by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  im])ortant,  liowever,  is 
it  to  observe  the  tree-like  character  of  this  plant, 
rendering  it  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  it 
is  stated  to  have  fulfilled ;  also  the  authority  of  the 
Palestine  Jews  who  were  contemporaries  of  Jerome, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  i\Iosul  Jews  conversed 
with  by  Niebuhr.  But  most  decisive  of  all  seems 
the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  I^gyp- 
tian  kiki  (Herod,  ii.  94;  comp.  Biihr,  ad  loc. ;  and 
Jablonsky,  Opusc.  pt.  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Cel- 
sius, with  whose  arguments  Michaelis  declares  him- 
self entirely  satisfied    (J.   D.   Mich.   Su^^ipL);  and 

confirmed  by  the  Talmudical  D'^P  1^^^',  kik-oil, 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  (Buxt.  Lex. 
Chald.  Talmud,  col.  2020),  and  Dioscorides,  iv. 
164,  where  icpoTcou  {^Palina  Christi)  is  described 
under  the  name  of  kiki,  and  the  oil  made  from  its 
seeds  is  called  kIkivov  eAaioy. 

n.  ii^VJ^^,  and  D^l?rj5.  (1.)  In  2  K.  iv. 
30 ;  a  fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous.  (2.)  In  1  K.  vi. 
18,  vii.  24,  as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A. 
V.  "  knops."     In  Hebrew  the  pLmt  is  described  as 

''^  Y  I  V  V  •  t^/'^TTeAoj/  iu  rrd  aypy :  rifeni  silves- 
treni ;  whence  in  A.  Y.  "  wild  vine  "  [2  K.  iv.  30]. 
The  Jniit  is  called  in  Hebrew  as  above;  toAvkt) 
aypia,  LXX.^=  aypia  KoAoKvudr],  Suid. :  colocyn- 
ihides  agrl;  "wild  gourds,''  A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  man- 
ifest ;  but  ihe  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
plant  may  denote  any  shrulj  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  colocynth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Hosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  pronounce  in  fa^•or  of 
the  loild  cucumber,  Cucumis  agrestis  or  asininus 
(Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  303  fF.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  l?)li3,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not 
(Rosenm.  Atterthumsk.  iv.  pt.  1,  (fee). 

T.  E.  B. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  kikdyon  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet 
Jonah  before  Nineveh  is  the  Ricinus  communis,  or 
castor-oil  plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  now  naturalized  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  This  plant,  which  varies  considerably 
in  size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  England  sel- 
dom attaining  a  greater  height  than  three  or  four 
feet,  receives  its  generic  name  from  the  resemblance 
its  fruit  was  anciently  supposed  to  bear  to  the  . 
acarus  ("tick")  of  that  name.  See  Dioscorides 
(iv.  161,  ed.  Sprengel)  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  xv.  7). 
The  leaves  are  large  and  palmate,  with  serrated 
lobes,  and  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the 
sun-stricken  prophet.  The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  "castor-oil,"  which 
has  for  ages  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine. 

With  regard  to  the  "  wild  gourds"  (n^ll^j^S, 
pakkuoth)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one  of  "the  sons 
of  the  prophets"  gathered  ignorantly,  supposing 
them  to  be  good  for  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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Castor-oil  plant, 

that  it  is  a  species  of  the  gourd  tribe  ( Cucur- 
bitacece)^  which  contain  some  plants  of  a  very  bitter 
and  dangerous  character.  Tlie  leaves  and  tendrils 
of  this  family  of  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  vine.  Hence  the  expression,  ''  wild 
vine;"f^  and  as  several  kinds  of  Cucurbitncem^ 
such  as  melons,  pumpkins,  etc.,  are  favorite  articles 
of  refreshing  food  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  cause  of  the  mistake. 

The  plants  which  have  been  by  different  writers 
identified  with  the  pakkmth  are  the  following :  the 
colocynth,  or  coloquintida  {Citrullus  colocyntltis)  \ 
the  Cucumis  lyvophetarum.,  or  globe  cucumber  ; 
and  the  Ecbnlium  (Momordica)  elaterium ;  all  of 
which  have  claims  to  denote  the  plant  in  question. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  from  ^|7^,  "  to  split 
or  burst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  favor  the  iden- 
tification of  the  plant  with  the  Ecballum  daterium^^ 
or  "squirting  cucumber,"  so  called  from  the  elas- 
ticity with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and 
scatters  the  seeds  when  touched.  This  is'  the 
&ypio9  (tIkvos  of  Dioscorides  (iv.  152)  and  Theo- 
phrastus  (vii.  6,  §  4,  &c.),  and  the  Cucu?ms  syl- 
vestris  of  Pliny  (//.  iV,  xx.  2).  Celsius  {Hierob. 
i.  393),  Rosenmiiller  {Bibl.  BoL  p.  128),  Winer 
{Bibl.  RealiD.  i.  525),  and  Gesenius  (77zes.  p.  1122), 
are  in  favor  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The  old  ver- 
sions, however,  understand  the  colocynth,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 
drastic  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a  prepara- 
tion from  this  plant.  Michaehs  {Suppl.  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  344:)  and  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Samm.  iv.  88)  adopt 
this  explanation;  and  since,  according  to  Kitto 
{^ict.  Bibl.  1.  c),  the  dry  gourds  of  the  colocynth, 
when  crushed,  burst  with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is 
much  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
which  has  authority,  etymology,  and  general  suit- 
ableness in  its  favor.  All  the  above-named  plants 
are  found  in  the  East.  W.  H. 


«  "  One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  potherbs 
(Tins),  and  found  a  wild  vine  "  {r\^W   ]D5). 


Colocynth. 

*  There  is  a  Letter  relating  to  Jonah's  Goukd  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  396  fF.,  from  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Lobdell,  M.  D.,  missionary  at  Mosid  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  says  that  "  the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and 
elews  all  agree  in  referring  the  plant  to  the  Icei^'a., 
a  kind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  to  the  East.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  astonishing.  Its  fruit  is,  for  the  most 
part,  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  and  is  somewhat  like 
the  squash.  It  has  no  more  than  a  generic  resejii- 
blance  to  the  gourd  of  the  United  States,  though  I 
suppose  that  both  are  species  of  the  cucurbita.  It 
is  grown  in  great  abundance  on  the  alluvial  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  plain  between  the  river 
and  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide." 
He  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  LXX,  ko- 
XokvvBt]  was  really  meant  to  designate  that  plant. 
Dr.  Pusey  {Jonah.,  p.  259)  follows  those  who  adopt 
our  marginal  rendering  as  correct,  namely,  palmcrist 
or  the  castor-oil  plant  as  described  above.  He  re- 
marks concerning  this  plant  (which  must  be  true, 
perhaps,  of  any  plant  with  which  the  kikdyon  was 
identical)  that  while  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  was 
supernatural,  it  was  a  growth  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  character  of  the  product.  H. 

GOVERNOR.  In  the  A.  Y.  this  one  Eng- 
lish word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than  ten 
Hebrew  and  four  [five]  Greek  words.  To  discrim- 
inate lietween  them  is  the  object  of  the  following 
article. 

1.   ^-IvS,  alliiph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family, 

n!?^?  <^M^  (Judg.  vi.  15;  Is.  Ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  2), 
and  equivalent  to  the  "prince  of  a  thousand"  of 
Ex.  xviii.  21,  or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num. 
i.  16.  It  is  the  term  apphed  to  the  "dukes"  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  The  LXX.  have  retained  the 
etymological  significance  of  the  word  in  rendering 
it  by  ;(;(Atapxos  iu  Zech.  ix.   7;  xii.  5,  6  (comp. 

ti^'^y^-/^?  from  W^'^),  The  usage  in  other  pas- 
sages seems  to  imply  a  more  intimate  relationship 
than  that  which  would  exist  between  a  chieftain 
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and  his  fellow-clansmen,  and  to  express  the  closest 
friendship.  Alluph  is  then  "  a  guide,  director, 
counsellor"  (Ps.  Iv.  13;  Prov.  ii.  17;  Jer.  iii.  4), 
the  object  of  confidence  or  trust  (Mic.  v.  2). 

2.  pTJy^^  choUk  (Judg.  V.  9),  and  3.  pp.^np, 
rn'chokek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  laivgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  X.  1). 

4.  vtS7^,  moshel^  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 
havhig  ^oz(;er  over  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
subjects ;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as  in 
Josh.  xii.  2,  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20,  of  Pharaoh ; 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  20;  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "governors  of 
the  people  "  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  body-guard  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  *T"^2l!),  ?id(/id,  is  connected  etymologically  with 

1.5-?  ^^^^  "T?-^5  and  denotes  a  pi^ominent  personage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  apphed  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam. 
V.  2,  vi.  21;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  The  heir- apparent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
offices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  24),  and  to  Levites  appointed  for  special 
service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  who  is  also  described  as  "over 
the  household  "  (1  K.  iv.  6),  or  "  over  the  house  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna, 
the  scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii. 
18).  It  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  oIkouojuos, 
Rom.  xvi.  23,  and  of  lepoaTaTT]?,  1  Esdr.  vii.  2 
(cf.  1  Esdr.  i.  8). 

G.  M"^t2l.^3,  nasi.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this 
word  is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  ((}en.  xvii.  20;  Xum.  ii.  3,  &c.), 
to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32, 
vii.  2),  and  to  a  powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6). 
It  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  alluph  m  2  Chr. 

i.  2,  D^«b:  =  nins  ^;?;wn  (cf.  2  chr.  v.  2). 

In  general  it  denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In 
later  times  the  title  was  given  to  the  president  of 
the  great  Sanhedrim  (Selden,  De  Synechiis,  ii.  6, 
§  1). 

7.  Tin^^pechdh,  is  probably  a  word  of  Assyrian 
origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  1 5  to  the  petty 
chieftains  who  were  tributary  to  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  14);  to  the  miUtary  commander  of  the  Syrians 
CI  K.  XX.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24),  the 
Chaldseans  (Jer.  h.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer.  Ii.  28). 
Under  the  I*ersian  viceroys,  during  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have 

been  portioned  out  among  "governors"  (mnS, 
pachoth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps  (Ezr.  viii. 
36),  like  the  other  provinces  which  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of  their 
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authority,  or  the  functions  which  they  had  to  per- 
form. They  formed  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  are  expressly  distinguished 

from  the  D'^^JP,  s'gdnim  (Jer.  h.  23,  28),  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem  to  have 
been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27);  as  also  from  the 

u3*^"lti7,  sdrim  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction.  Shesh- 
bazzar,  the  "prince"  (S*"tp2,  Ezr.  i.  8)of  Judah, 
was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "governor"  of  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  V.  14),  or  "governor  of  the  Jews,"  as  he  is 
elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  ofiice  to  which 
Nehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v.  14)  under 
the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  G3;  Neh.  viii.  9). 
Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal  family 
of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "governor"  of  Judah 
(Mag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of  his 
position  in  the  tribe  or  from  his  official  rank  is  not 
quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  "governor"  beyond  the 
river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §  4) 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  e-rrapxos  of  Syria 
and  Phcenicia  (cf.  1  Esd.  vi.  3);  the  same  term 
being  employed  to  denote  the  Roman  proconsul  or 
propr.Ttor  as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
8,  §  1).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these 
governors  were  intrusted  with  the  cohection  of  the 
king's  taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that 
they  were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon 
the  people,  which  was  technically  termed  "  the 
bread  of  the  governor  "  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They 
were  probably  assisted  in  discharging  their  official 
duties  by  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the 
Peshito  version  of  Neh.  iii.  11.  Pahath  Moab  is  not 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  "  chief  of 
Moab;  "  and  a  similar  translation  is  given  in  other 
passages  where  the  words  occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6, 
Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14.  The  "governor"  beyond  the 
river  had  a  judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which 
probably  he  administered  justice  when  making  a 
progress  through  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  *^"^f7^,  pdkul.,  denotes  simply  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xK.  34);  of 
Zebul,  Abimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28);  of 
an  officer  of  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  in- 
ferior to  the  ndyid  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13),  or  jjdkid 
ndfjid  (Jer.  xx.  1 ) ;  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
XXV.  19;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  XX.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple  guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv. 
1,  V.  24,  and  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3). 

9.  'C^'^yCi?,  shallit,  a  man  of  authority.  AppHed 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xhi. 
6);  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as  third  in 
rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  *n^,  sar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity.  The 
term  is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen. 
xxi.  22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi. 
9,  xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  civic  capacity,  was 
thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as  "  over 
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the  city"  (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  Judg.  ix.  30  sar  is 
synonymous  with  pdkid  in  ver.  28,  and  with  both 

jjdkid   and    ndfjkl    in    1    Chr.    xxiv.    5.        '^^'^ 

il  u^*T^rT,  sdre  hamiii'dmoth^  "  the  princes  of 
provinces"  (1  K.  xx.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a 
somewhat  similar  position  to  the  "governors" 
under  the  Persian  kings. 

11.  'EOi/dpxv^i  '^  ^or.  xi.  32  —  an  officer  of  rank 
under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  JJ?amascus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which  he 
acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  47,  xv. 
1  to  Simon  the  high-})riest,  who  was  made  general 
and  et/mnrch  of  the  Jews,  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrius. 
From  this  the  office  would  appeal-  to  be  distinct 
from  a  military  connnand.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Archelaus,  called  by  Josephus  (Z>.  ./.  ii.  6,  ^  3)  an 
ethnarchy,  extended  over  Idumsea,  J^amaria,  and 
all  Judaea,  the  half  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which 
he  held  as  the  emperor's  vassal.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in  enumerating  the  officers 
who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Koman 
government  in  Kgypt,  mentions  ethnarchs  appar- 
ently as  inferior  both  to  the  military  commanders 
and  to  the  nomarchs,  or  governors  of  districts. 
Again,  the  prefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria (called  by  Philo  yeudpxvs,  ^''■^-  ^'^  Flacc. 
§  10)  is  designated  by  this  title  in  the  edict  of 
Claudius  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xix.  5,  §  2). 
According  to  Strabo  (Joseph.  A77f.  xiv.  7,  §  2)  he 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an  ordinary  independent 
ruler.  It  has  therefore  been  conjectured  that  the 
ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely  the  governor  of 
the  resident  Jews,  and  this  conjecture  receives  some 
support  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix.  24, 
where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Apostle.  But  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  an  officer  of  such  limited 
jurisdiction  would  be  styled  "  the  ethnarch  of 
Aretas  the  king;  "  and  as  the  term  is  clearly  capa- 
ble of  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  it  was  most  likely 
intended  to  denote  one  who  held  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Damascus  as  the  king's  vassal  cr  repre- 
sentative. 

12.  'Hye/xcov,  the  procurator  of  eludsea  under  the 
Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  etc.).  The  verb  is  em- 
ployed (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

13.  OIkovojllo^  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  apparently 
intrusted  with  the  maliagement  of  a  minor's  prop- 
erty. 

14.  ^ApxiTpLK\i]/os,  John  ii.  9,  "  the  governor 
of  the  feast."  It  has  been  coi\]ectured,  but  with- 
out much  show  of  probability,  that  this  offilcer  cor- 
responded to  the  crvjUTTocriapxos  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  duties  are  described  by  Plutarch   {Symjws. 

Qucest.  4),  and  to  the  arbiter  bibencli  of  the  Pomans. 
Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the 
wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
marriage  feast.  Again,  some  have  taken  him  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  rpaTr^^oiroios,  who  is  defined 
by  Pollux  ( Onom.  vi.  1 )  as  one  who  had  the  charge 
of  all  the  servants  at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup- 
bearers, cooks,  etc.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  which  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  apx^rpLKXivos  held 


«  *  On  the  contrary,  Fiirst  maintains  {Handw.  s,  v.) 
that  a  region  and  a  river  bore  this  name  (the  latter  the 
Kisel-Osen,  Ritter's  Erdk.  viii.  590,  615).    The  district 


GOZAN 

the  rank  of  a  servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and 
to  have  presided  at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The 
duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  full 
leijgth  in  Ecclus.  xxxv.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon words,  apx^y,  deairorrjs,  arpaT7]y6s,  which 
are  rendered  "governor,"  we  find  ircKTrdTT]^  (1 
Esdr.  i.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  corresponds 

to  "1*^17^  •  eirapxos  used  of  Zerubbabel  and  Tatnai 
(1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  29,  vii.  1),  and  irpoo-r arris ^  applied 
to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of  which  rep- 
resent 'i^Tl^,  :  Upoardrrjs  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2)  and 
irpoardrrjs  rod  lepou  (2  Mace.  iii.  4),  "  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  temple"  =1"^]!1"1  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  8); 
and  aarpdir-qs  (1  Esdr.  iii.  2,  21),  "a  satrap,"  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  (Trpar-nyos  (Jud.  v.  2,  vii.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 
*  15.  'O  eudvpcop,  the  (jovemor  {dirif/en.^^yuhy.), 
Jas.  iii. 4,  where  the  pilot  or  helmsman  is  meant. 
Both  Kvfiepvi]r7]s  (Acts  xxvii.  11  and  Kev.  xviii. 
17)  and  the  Latin  fjubermitor,  whence  our  "gov- 
ernor "  is  derived,  denote  the  man  at  the  helm  of 
the  vessel.  II. 

GO^ZAN  (]p5  [perh.  quarry,  Ges.  ;  pass, 
ford,  Fiirst]:  TooCdy;  [Vat.  2  K.  xvii.  0,  FcoCap, 
and  1  Chr.,  Xoo(ap'\  Gazan,  [in  Is.,  Gozani])  seems 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  26  to  be  the  name  of  a 
river;  but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it 
is  evidently  applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country." 
Where  Kings  and  Chronicle?  differ,  the  authority 
of  the  latter  is  weak;  and  the  name  Gozan  will 
therelbre  be  taken  in  the  present  article  for  the 
name  of  a  tract  of  country. 

Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sai-gon.  It  has  been 
variously  placed :  but  it  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Gatizanitis  of  Ptolemy  (Geofjraph.  v.  18),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of 
other  writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  etc.).  It  was  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Habor  ('A/3oppas,  or  Xa^dopas), 
the  modern  Kiiabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Layard  describes 
this  region  as  one  of  remarkable  fertility  {Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  269-313).  According  to  the 
LXX.  Halah  and  Flab  or  were  both  rivers  of  Gozan 
(2  K.  xvii.  6);  but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  corrected  in  the  following 
chapter,  where  we  have  the  term  "  river  "  used  in 
the  singular  of  the  Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to 
have  been  a  region  adjoining  Gozan.  [Halati.] 
With  respect  to  the  term  Mygdonia,  which  became 
the  recognized  name  of  the  region  in  classic  times, 
and  which  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  27)  and  Plutarch 
{LuculL  c.  32)  absurdly  connect  with  the  Mace- 
donian Mygdones,  it  may  be  observed   that  it  is 

merely  Gozan,  with  the  participial  or  adjectival  72 
prefixed.  The  Greek  writers  always  represent  the 
Semitic  z  by  their  own  d.  Thus  Gaza  became 
Cac/ytis,  Achdb  became  Ecc/ippa,  the  river  Zab 
became  the  Diaba,  and  IM'go^an  became  Myg:fcn. 

The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harran 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  is  in  entire  agreement  with 


was  on  the  river,  and  a  ford  there  (see  above)  may  have 
given  name  to  both.  II. 
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the  position  here  assigned  to  the  former.  As  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Kliaboiir^  so  Haran  was 
that  upon  the  Blllk^  the  next  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates.  [See  Chakran.]  The  Assyrian  kings, 
having  conquered  the  one,  would  naturally  go  on 
to  the  other.  (^.  ]|, 

GRA'BA  CAypa/Sd  ;  [so  Aid.  ;  Vat.]  Alex, 
[and  10  other  MSS.j  'Ayya^a:  Armacha),  I  Esdr. 
V.  29.  [Hagaba.]  As  is  the  case  with  many 
names  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  it  is 
not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the  form 
they  have  here  employed  —  without  the  initial  A, 
which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains. 

*  GRAFT  (Rom.  xi.  17  ff.).    [See  Olive.] 
GRAPE.     [Vine.] 

GRASS.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  word  "l^^^H,  which  signifies  properly  an 
inclosed  spot,  from  the  root  "H^^n,  to  inclose;  but 
this  root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish, 
and  hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  "fodder," 
"  food  of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K. 
xviii.  5;  Job  xl.  15;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  6,  &c. 
As  the  herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  parching 
heat  of  the  sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the 
sacred  writers  an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
human  fortunes  (Job  viii.  12;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and 
also  of  the  brevity  of  human  hfe  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ;  Ps. 
xc.  5).  The  LXX.  render  n^^PT  by  ^ordy-ri  and 
wSa,  but  most  frequently  by  xopros,  a  word  which 
in  Greek  has  passed  through  the  very  same  modifi- 
cations of  meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative: 
x6f)T0<i=(/ramen,  "fodder,"  is  properly  a  court 
or  inclosed  space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Horn.  //.  xi. 
774),  and  then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed 
or  not  (IXn-.  Jph.  T.  134,  xoproL  evdeudpoi). 
Gesenius  questions  whether  "^"^^H,  x^pros,  and 
the  Sansk.  ^rt/•^7=  "green  "  may  not  be  traceable 
to  the  same  root. 

2.  In  Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  StJ.n  nb;j:^3 
as  the  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.Vs  Mia  iu 
^ordur).  It  should  be  "  as  the  heifer  treading  out 
corn"  (comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  Wri7;jT  comes  from 
tTJl"^,  co?iterere,  triturare,  and  has  been  con- 
founded with  St?n,  grameii,  from  root  Mt^H, 
to  germinate.  This  is  the  word  rendered  c/rass 
in  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  where  it  is  distinguished '  from 
^^??^  the  latter  signifying  herbs  suitable  for 
human  food,  while  the  former  is  herbage  for  cattle. 
Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly  concerning  grass, 
which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none  obvious  to  general 
observers),  and  the  smaller  weeds  which  spring  up 
spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The  LXX.  render  it 
by  X^OV,  as  well  as  by  xopros,  /Sordur],  and  Tro'a. 

3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 
word  is  pn'^,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered 
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signifies  hei'bs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30;  Ps.  ci\. 
14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut.  xi,  15 ;  Jer. 
xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  ((icn.  ii.  5; 
Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xiii.  15; 
Prov.  xxvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs  it 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  xopros-"- 

W.  D. 

*  GRASS    ON    THE    HOUSE-TOP.      [Ana- 
TiiOTH,  Amer.  ed.] 

GRASSHOPPER.     [Locust.] 

*  GRATE.     [Altar.] 
GRAVE.     [Burial.] 


green, 

when  followed  by  St^^Tf  or  I3ti?17,  as  in  Gen.  i. 
30,  and  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answers  to  the  German 
das  Grune,  and  comes  from  the  root  p^*^,  to 
flourish  like  grass.  ^ 

4.   nWV  is  used  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
in  the  I'rophets,  and,  as  distinguished  from  Stt?"^, 


GREAVES  (nn'^Jp).  This  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  in  the  description 
of  the  equipment  of  Goliath  —  "  he  had  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs."  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a 
piece  of  defensi\e  armor  which  reached  from  the 
foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the 
wearer.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Kyrjinis  of  the 
Greeks,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering 
the  Kvriixri,  i-  e.  the  part  of  the  leg  above-named. 
But  the  Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly 
have  been  armor  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the 
armor  was,  it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the 
feet  {^^T^)  of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  brightness,  as  of  a  star  (see 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst).  The  word  is  not  in  either 
the  dual  or  plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It 
would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind 
of  shoe  or  boot  than  a  "greave;  "  though  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  arms  of'^the  He- 
brews and  the  Philistines  we  camiot  conjecture 
more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old  versions,  including 
Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of  armor 
for  the  leg  —  some  even  for  the  thigh.  G. 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.     The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercisin,"- 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind 
could  wefl  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufliciently  indefinite.  [t  is  possible  that 
Moses  may  have  derived  some  geographical  outlines 
from  the  Egyptians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in 
Gen.  X.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of 
Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
is  merely  the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a  geo- 
graphical locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  tlie 
dark  as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  suiiiciently  imposing 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  its  neiglibors.  The 
amount  and  precision  of  the  information  possessed 
by  Moses  must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the 
relation  which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his 
time  between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears 
from  Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the 
current  of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set 
from  Egypt  towards  Greece;  and  the  fii\st  quasi- 
historical  e\'ent  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 

«  *  In  Matt.  xiii.  26  and  Mark  iv.  28  x^9to<;  Is  ren- 
dered "  blade,"  and  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12  "  hay."  The 
other  translation,  occurs  12  times.  H. 
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was  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen  (Herod,  ii.  43, 
51,  52,  and  112).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
therefore,  it  is  not  hkely  that  Greece  had  entered 
into  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  Egypt. 
Withdrawn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually 
fighting  their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  forming  connections  with  the  Greeks.  From  the 
time  of  iMoses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x. 
2);  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this 
period  the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a 
Jew,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the 
idea  of  islanders.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recog- 
nized them  as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western 
migration,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark 

the  similarity  of  sound  between  "jl"^  =  1"T^  and 
lones,  and  the  application  of  that  name  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some  meas- 
ure a  longing  to  realize  the  Mosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly  the  O.  T.  word  which  is  Grecia^  in 

A.  Y.  Greece.  Greeks,  etc.,  is  in  Hebrew  "JV,  Ja- 
van  (Joel  iii.  6;  Dan.  viii.  21):  the  Hebrew,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  retained  (Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
13).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX.  have  koL  'Icvuau 
Kal  'EAitra,  with  which  Rosenmiiller  compares 
Herod,  i.  56-58,  and  professes  to  discover  the  two 
elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From  'Icouav  he  gets 
the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EAicra  (for  which  he 

supposes  the  Heb.  original  nti?*^/S),  the  Hellenic 
element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful,  and  the  de- 
gree of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon  an  ethno- 
logical question  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to 
Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  involved  in 
the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  conmmnica- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slave-merchant. 
About  B.  c.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  sell- 
ing the  children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii. 
6);  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are  mentioned 
as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  l^chart  says  that  the  Greek  slaves 
were  highly  valued  throughout  the  East  (Geogr. 
Sac.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  175);  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the  calamities 
which  befell  either  nation  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
the  other.  Abundant  opportunities  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  on 
the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the  other ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no  occasion  of 
replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  etc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccal)ees  against  the 
Grseco- Syrian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish 
missionaries  (Ixvi.  19).  For  the  conr.ection  between 
the  Jews  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out  of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectful  demeanor,  are  described  by  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §  3);  and  some  Jews  are  even 
said  to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  A^non.  ii.  4),  as  the 
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Samaritans  had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§  4-6).  In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 
(about  B.  c.  180),  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10, 
we  have  an  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  [Akkus; 
Onias.]  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
transaction  is  the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
prefer  to  kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  A  reus 
professes  to  establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  is 
by  no  means  unUkely  that  two  declining  nations, 
the  one  crouching  beneath  a  Roman,  the  other  be- 
neath a  Gr?eco-Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together 
in  face  of  the  common  calamity.  This  may  have 
been  the  case,  or  we  may  with  Jahn  {Heb,  Coinni. 
ix.  91,  note)  regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous 
trifling  or  idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  '•  all  na- 
tions were  curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and 
their  relationship  to  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  elosephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Herod- 
otus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hec- 
atoeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Jose- 
phus  is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authors  derived 
their  materials  from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For 
Pythagoras,  he  cites  Hermippus's  lii'e;  for  Aristotle, 
Clearciius;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  further  de- 
veloped by  lamblichus ;  and  a  very  good  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  (Jerc's  notes  on  Grotius, 
de  Ver'it.  It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed 
by  Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Syiicms  of  Palestine  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Biihr,  however,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  inte- 
rior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  ahnost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jeru- 
salem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  Ka^vris 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharoah-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod, 
ii.  159  with  2  K.  xxiii.*29  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  ff.). 
It  is  singular  that  Josephus  should  have  omitted 
these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  only  as  men- 
tioning the  rite  of  circumcision. 

The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extarit; 
he  enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Cot'ban. 

Choerilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe 
the  Jews  in  a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
dwelHng  hi  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a  broad 
lidce,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead 
Sea. 

The  Hecataeus  of  Josephus  is  Hecata^us  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  aiid 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews   attributed   to  him  by  Jose- 
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phus  has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and 
others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Koman 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  connection 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in 
X.  T.,  Acts  XX.  2,  "EWas  =  Greece,  i.  e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia."  In  the  A.  V. 
of  0.  T.  the  word  G^-eek  is  not  found ;  either  Ja- 
van  is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii.  (J,  the  word  is 
rendered  by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and 
Grecians  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1 
Mace.  i.  10,  vi.  2;  also  2  Mace.  iv.  10,  Greekish). 
In  N.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  ob- 
served, "EAA77J/  being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EAArj]/- 
KTTrjs  Grecian.  The  difference  of  the  English 
terminations,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  convey 
the  difference  of  meanings.  "EAArji/  in  N.  T.  is 
either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  1-;J,  xviii. 
17,  Kom.  i.  14;  or  more  frequently  a  Gentile,  as 
opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  etc.);  so  fem. 
'EWTjyisy  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts  xvii.  12.  'EAhrjuia- 
ri]s  (properly  •'  one  who  speaks  Greek  '')  is  a  foreign 
Jew;  opposed,  therefore,  not  to  'lov^aios,  but  to 
'EBpaios,  a  home-Jew,  one  who  dwelt  in  Palestine. 
So  Schleusner,  etc. :  according  to  Salmasius,  how- 
ever, the  Hellenists  were  Greek  proselytes,  who  had 
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become  Christians ;  so  Wolf,  Parkhurst,  etc.,  argu- 
ing from  Acts  xi.  20,  where  'EW-npiarai  are  con- 
trasted with  'louBaioL  in  19.  The  question  resolves 
itself  partly  into  a  textual  one,  Griesbach  having 
adopted  the  reading  "EAAT^j/ay,  and  so  also  Lach- 
mann.'^  T.  E.  B. 

*  GREEK    LANGUAGE.     [Hellenist; 
Language  of  the  New  Testament.] 

*  GREETING.     [Salutation.] 

GREYHOUND,  the  translation  in  the  text 
of   the    A.  V.    (Prov.    xxx.    31)    of   the    Hebrew 

words  D"^^5n^  '^"^?*ll  {zarzir  mothnayhn),  i.  e. 
"  one  girt  about  the  loins."  See  margin,  where  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  "horse"  is  the  animal  de- 
noted by  this  expression.  The  Alexandrine  version 
of  the  LXX.  has  the  following  curious  interpreta- 
tion, a\€KTOop  ijxiT^pnraTcav  iv  drjXeiais  ewpux^Sy 
i.  e.  ''  a  cock  as  it  proudly  struts  amongst  the  hens." 
Some\\hat  similar  is  the  Vulgate,  "  gallus  succinc- 
tus  lumbos."  Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what 
animal  "  comely  in  going  "  is  here  intended.  Some 
think  "a  leopard,"  others  "  an  eagle,"  or  "a  man 
girt  with  armor,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  etc.  Gesenius 
( IVies.  p.  435),  Schultens  ( Comment  ad  Prov.  1.  c), 
13ochart  {ffieroz.  ii.  081),  Rosenmuller  {Schol.  ad 
Prov.  1.  c,  and  Not.  ad  Boch.  1.  c).  Fuller  {Mis- 
cell.  Sac.  V.  12),  are  in  favor  of  a  "  war-horse  girt 
with  trappings  "  being  the  thing  signified.     But, 


Sacred  symbolic  Tree  of  the  Assyrians.     From  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone. 
(Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Fersepolis,  p.  298.) 


later,  Maurer  (Comment.  Gram,  in  Vet.  Test.  1.  c.) 
decides  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  a  "  wrestler," 
when  girt  about  the  loins  for  a  contest.  He  refers 
to  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Chnld.  Talm.  p.  692)  to  show  that 
zarzir  is  used  in  the  Talmud  to  express  "  a  wrestler," 
and  thus  concludes :  "  Sed  ne  opus  quidem  est  hoc 
loco  quanquam  minime  contemnendo,  quum  accinc- 
tum  esse  in  neminem  magis  cadat  quam  in  lucta- 
torem,  ita  ut  ha^c  significatio  certa  sit  per  se." 
There  is  certainly  great  probability  that  ^laurer  is 
correct.  The  grace  and  activity  of  the  practiced 
athlete  agrees  well  with  the  notion  conveyed  by  the 
expression,  "comely  in  going;  "  and  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  words,  zarzir  mothnayim,  is 
obvious  to  every  reader.  W.  H. 


*  GRINDERS,  Eccl.  xii.  3.  [Almond.J 
GRINDING.  [Mill.] 
GROVE.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
Asherah  (n"Tt?/Sp.  This  term  is  examined  under 
its  own  head  (p.' 173),  where  it  is  observed  that 
almost  all  modern  interpreters  agree  that  an  idol 
or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  and  not 
a  grove,  as  our  translators  render,  following  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  (aXcros)  and  of  the  Vulgate 
(lucus).  This  is  evident  from  many  passages,  and 
especially  from  2  K.  xxiii.  0,  where  we  find  that 
Josiah  "brought  out  the  Asherah  "  (translated  by 
our  version  "  the  grove  ")  "  from  the  house  of  the 

"EAAa?  stands  there  for  the  stricter  'Axata  (see  \  ternal  grounds.  It  is  a  question  of  mixed  evidence. 
Acts  xviii.  12.  and  xix.  21).  Wetstein  has  shown  (Nov.  \  Without  this  reading  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
Test.  ii.  590)  that  Luke  was  justified  in  that  use  of  the  '  sphere  of  the  preacher  in  ver.  19  differs  from  that  of 
term.  H.       |  those  in  ver.  20.     It  would  have  been  nothing  new  at 

b  ^  Also,  Tischendorf,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others,    this  time  to  preach  to  the  Greek-speaking  Jews ;  see, 
adopt 'EAArji/a?,  partly  on  external,  and  partly  on  in-    e.  g.,  Acts  ii.  9,  and  ix.  20.  H. 
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Lord"  (comp.  also  Judg.  iii.  7;  1  K.  xiv.  23,  xviii. 
19).  In  many  passages  the  "  groves  "  are  grouped 
with  molten  and  graven  images  in  a  maimer  that 
leaves  no  doubt  that  some  idol  was  intended  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  3,  4;  Is.  xvii.  8).  Ihsre 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  the  Asherah  was ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  views  set  forth  under  Ash- 
erah, we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  probable  con- 
nection between  this  symbol  or  image  —  whatever 
it  was  —  and  the  sacred  symbolic  tree,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  occurs  so  frequently  on  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  is  shown  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 
The  connection  is  ingeniously  maintained  by  JNIr. 
Fergusson  in  his  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  restored 
(pp.  299-304),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6  (margin),  where  "grove  "  is 

employed  to  render  the  word  '  t^'^^,  Eshel^  which 
in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  "  tree."  Professor  Stanley 
{8.  if  P.  §  77 ;  also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Eshel 
to  be  a  tamarisk ;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
(Land  of  Prom.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  recognized  (amonirst  others,  see  Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  50  b;  Stanley,  S^  tf  P.  App.  §  76,  3, 
p.  142  note,  220  note,  and  jjassbn),  that  the  word 

Elan,  yO'^t  which  is  uniformly  rendered  by  the 
A.  V.  "  plain,"  signifies  a  grove  or  plantation. 
Such  were  the  Elon  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv. 
13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  0;  Deut.  xi.  30); 
of  Zaanaim  (,Iudg.  iv.  11),  orZaanannim  (Josh.  xix. 
33);  of  the  pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6);  of  Meonenim 
(Judg.  ix.  37);  and  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3).  In 
all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have  ^pvs  or  fiaAavos', 
the  Vulgate  —  which  the  A.  V.  probably  followed 
—  vallis  or  convallls,  in  the  last  three,  however, 
querctis. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world 
groves  play  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars 
only  were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought 
wrong  to  shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence, 
as  Pliny  expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  tem- 
ples (//.  V.  xii.  2;  Tac.  Germ.  9;  Lucian,  de  Sac- 
rijic.  10;  see  Carpzov,  yJ /:»/>.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from 
the  earliest  times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  worship  ((Jen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18; 
Deut.  xi.  30;  A.  V.  "plain;  "  see  above).  Their 
high  antiquity,  refreshing  shade,  solemn  silence, 
and  awe-inspiring  solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking 
illustration  they  aiford  of  natural  life,  marked  them 
out  as  the  fit  localities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of 
worship  ("  Lucos  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus," 
Plin.  xii.  1;  "  Secretum  luci  .  .  .  et  admiratio 
umbrae  fidem  tibi  numinis  facit,"  Sen.  Pp.  xii.; 
"Quo  posses  viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ov.  Fa&t. 
iii.  295;  "Sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra,"  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  334;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  743;  Ez.  vi.  13;  Is. 
Ivii.  .5;  Hos.  iv.  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at 
another  and  darker  reason  why  gl•o^■es  were  oppor- 
tune for  the  degraded  services  of  idolatry;  their 
shadow  hid  the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  hea- 
then worship.  The  groves  were  generally  found 
connected  with  temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of 
aflPording  an  asylum  (I'ac.  Gerin.  9,  40;  Herod,  ii. 
138;  Virg.  JEn.  i.  441,  ii.  512;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  81). 
Some  have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple 
had  a  r^fx^vos  planted  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii. 
12,  13)  and  olive  (Ps.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosque  which 
stands  on  its  site  now  has.     This  is  more  than 
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doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judg. 
ix.  6;  Stanley,  .S\  cf  P.  p.  142).  We  find  repeated 
mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep  supersti- 
tion to  particular  gods  (Liv.  vii.  25,  xxiv.  3,  xxxv. 
51;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  etc.,  iv.  73,  etc.).  For 
this  reason  they  were  stringently  forbidden  to  the 
Jews  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13;  Jer.  xvii.  2;  Ez.  xx.  28),  and 
jNIaimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol 
statue  was  (Fabric.  Blbl.  Antlq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt 
the  influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  ("the  spirit  in 
the  woods,"  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected 
them  for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national 
meetings  (Judg.  ix.  6,  37). and  the  burial  of  the 
dead  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Those 
connected  with  patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  superstitious  reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  14), 
and  we  find  that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a 
place  of  worship  (Sozomen,  //.  P.  ii.  4;  Euseb. 
Vit.  Constant.  81;  Pteland,  Paluest.  p.  714).  There 
are  in  Scripture  many  memorable  trees ;  e.  y.  Allon- 
bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see 
above)  in  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth 
in  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26,  under  which  the  law 
was  set  up),  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
the  terebinth  of  enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the 
terebinth  of  wanderers  (Judg.  iv.  11)  and  others 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x.  3,  sometimes  "plain"  in  A.  V.. 
Vulg.  "con vallis  "). 

This  observation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 
"  I'ree-worship  may  be  traced  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterruptedly  into  Palestine  and  Sjria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  ('hina,  Japan,  and  Siberia;  also  west- 
ward into  Asia  jMinor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
countries ;  and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named 
it  obtains  in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has 
been  in  other  parts  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  " 
{Gen.  of  Part] i  and  Man,  p.  139).  "The  worship 
of  trees  even  goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the 
rules  of  Hom,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  pro- 
mulgator of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  Herodo- 
tus the  delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great 
plane-tree  in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden 
ornaments,  and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  '  immortal  ten  thousand.' 
The  early  veneration  of  trees  was  associated,  by  the 
moist  and  refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of 
sacred  fountains.  In  similar  connection  with  the 
early  v/orship  of  Nature  were  among  the  Hellenic 
nations  the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos, 
and  of  an  aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Ikid- 
dhists  of  Geylon  venerate  the  colos.sal  Indian  fig-tree 
of  Anurah-depura.  .  .  .  As  single  trees  thus  be- 
came objects  of  veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  so  did  also  groups  of  trees,  under  the  name 
of  'groves  of  gods.'  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §  9)  is  full 
of  the  praise  of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Grynion  in  yEolis;  and  the  grove  of 
Colone  is  celebrated  in  the  renowned  chorus  of 
Sophocles"  (Humlioldt,  Cosmos,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.). 
The  custom  of  adorning  trees  "  with  jewels  and 
mantles  "  was  very  ancient  and  universal  (Herod, 
vii.  31;  yElian,  V.  II.  ii.  14;  Theocr.  hi.  xviii.; 
Ov.  Met.  viii.  723,  745;  Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39), 
and  even  still  exists  in  the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
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(//.  xvi.  233;  Od.  v.  237;  Soph.  Trach.  754;  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  16;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  11).  Each  god  had 
some  sacred  tree  (Virg.  Ed.  vii.  61  ff.).  The  Etru- 
rians are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm  [a  hohn 
tree,  ilex,  Plin.  //.  N.  xvi.  44,  al.  87],  and  the 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert,  viii.  8,  in  Godwyn's 
Mas.  and  Aar.  ii,  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration 
of  oak-groves,  see  Pliny,  //.  N.  xvi.  44  [al.  95]  ;  Tac, 
Ann.  xiv.  30.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mis- 
sionary Oldendorp,  the  Negroes  "have  sacred  groves, 
the  abodes  of  a  de'ty,  which  no  Negro  ventures  to 
enter  except  the  priests  "  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Man,  pp.  525-539,  3d  ed.;  Park's  Travels,  p.  65). 
So  too  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
ii.  238).  Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees 
and  groves  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  (Harduin, 
Act.  Concil.  i.  988;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9). 

F.  W.  F. 
GrUARD.     The  Hebrew  terms  commonly  used 
had  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch  had  to  perform. 

(1.)  Tabbdch  (niSD)  originally  signified  aj 
"  cook,"  and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
cook  in  P^astern  countries,  it  gained  the  secondary 
sense  of  "  executioner,"  and  is  applied  to  the  body- 
guard of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  and 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1;  Dan. 
ii.  14).     [Executioner.] 

(2.)  Rdtz  (Vij)  properly  means  a  "runner," 
and  is  the  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run 
before  the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1;  IK.  i.  5),  like 
the  cur  sores  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  Ep. 
87,  123).  That  the  Jewish  "runners  "  superadded 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  military  guard,  appears 
from  several  passages  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17;  2  K.  x.  25, 
xi.  6;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to 
carry  despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a 
guard-room  set  apart  for  their  use  in  the  king's 
palace,  in  which  their  arms  were  kept  ready  for  use 
(1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  11).      [Footman.] 

(3.)  The    terms    mishmereth 


(nn^tpn)  and 
mishmdr  (Hf^t^?^)  express  properly  the  act  of 
■watcJiinr/,  but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9,  22,  vii.  3,  xii. 
9;  Job  vii.  12).  The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in 
substituting  mishnarto  (IPl^l^tt''^)  for  the  pres- 
ent reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being 
appointed  "captain  of  the  guard,"  as  Josophus 
{Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4)  relates,  and  not  privy  councillor: 
the  same  error  has  crept  into  the  text  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  14,  where  the  words  "  which  goeth  at  thy  bid- 
ding "  may  originally  have  been  "captain  of  the 
body-guard."  For  the  duties  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,    see   Captain,    [and    Captain    of    the 


Guard, 


Amer.  ed.] 
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the 
X.   7. 


B. 

art.   nin^pT: 

[HoR   Hagid- 


GUDGO^DAH    (with 
TaSyaS:    Gad(jad),  Deut. 

GAD.] 

.     GUEST.     [Hospitality.] 

*  GUEST-CHAMBER.     [FIouse.] 

*  GUILTY.  The  phrase  "guilty  of  death  " 
(A.  V.)  Num.  XXXV.  31;  Tob.  vi.  12;  Matt.  xxvi. 
66;  Mark  xiv.  64,  contrary  to  the  present  idiom  of 
our  language,  signifies  "  deserving  the  penalty  of 
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reus  mortis.  "He  is  guilty"  in  Matt,  xxiii.  18 
(A.  v.),  is  the  translation  of  the  same  Greek  word 
(6(pei\€i)  which  in  ver.  16  is  rendered  "he  is  a 
debtor."  A  better  translation  in  both  cases  would 
be,  "  he  is  bound,"  i.  e.  by  his  oath.  A. 

GUL'LOTH  (nlbil  [s^jring,  bubhUngs'],  plur- 
ral  of  nv;|),  a  Hebrew  term  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two  passages  — 
and  those  identical  relations  of  the  same  occurrence 
—  to  denote  a  natural  object,  namely,  the  springs 
added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the  south  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Debir,  which  formed  the  dowry  of 
his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15). 
I'he  springs  were  "  upper  "and  "  lower  "—  possi- 
bly one  at  the  top  and  the  other  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine  or  glen;  and  they  may  have  derived  their 
unusual  name  from  their  appearance  being  different 
to  [from]  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  root  pbs)  has  the  force  of  rolling  or 
tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
I  which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  r)]v  Bordauis 
[so  Rom.;  Vat.  BoOdauei?],  and  rrjp  TovaL6\dv, 
the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  corruption  of  the  He- 
brew. The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  is  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  text  [reading  TcoAa^].  In  Judges  both 
have  Xvrpcoo-is.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Rosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
'Ain  Nunkur  near  Hebron  (see  Zeitschrift  der  D. 
M.  G.  1857 ),«  but  the  identification  can  hardly  be 
received  without  fuller  confirmation  (Stanley,  S.  d 
P.  App.  §  54).     [Debir.]  g. 

GU'NI  (^DJ^S  [sorrowful,  afflicted,  Dietr.]: 
To)vi  [Vat.  -usl],  6  Tavvl  [Vat.  -pet]  ;  Alex.  TcovuH 
Ganl).  1.  A  son  of  Naphtali  ((kn.  xlvi.  24;  1 
Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Gu- 
nites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Like  several  others  of  the 
early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  patronymic  — 
Gunite;  "  as  if  already  a  family  at  the  time  of 
its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim,  etc.). 

2.  \Vovvi.']  A  descendant  of  Gad;  father  of 
Abdiel,  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

GU^NITES,  THE  (^^^-in  [tlie.  Gunlle] :  d 
Tauui;  [Vat.  -yet;  Alex,  o  Tcowf.]  Gunitoi),  the 
"family"  which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  of  Naph- 
tali (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
any  difference  between  the  two  names,  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  flimily. 

GUR,  THE  GOING  UP  TO  ("^^:i"nbl7n 
—-the  ascent  or  steep  of  Gat;  or  tlte  lion's  whe'lp, 
Ges.  Thes.  p.  275:  eV  rw  ava^aiveiv  Tai';  [Comp. 
eV  rfj  avaj^xcreL  Tovp']  cscensi/s  G(tver),  an  ascent 
or  rising  ground,  at  which  Ahaziah  received  his 
death-blow  while  flying  from  Jeliu  after  the  slaugri- 
ter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27).     It  is  described  as  at 

(^)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way  between  Jezreel  and 
Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "  the  garden-house  ").  xVs 
the  latter  is  identified  with  tolerable  probability 
with  the  present  Jenin,  Ave  may  conclude  that  the 
ascent  of  Gur  was  some  place  more  than  usually 
steep  on  the  difficult  road  which  leads  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  ,Jenin.     By  Josephus  it  is 


death,"  being  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  I  249), 


a  *  Dr.   Robinson    thinks    that  'Am   Nunkur  may 
have  some  relation  to  these   springs   {Pkys.  Geogr.  p. 
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GUR-BAAL 


mentioned  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4)  merely  as  "  a  certain 
ascent  "  (ej/  tivi  irpoo-^dcreL)-  Neither  it  nor 
Ibleam  have  been  yet  recovered. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  Jehu.  For 
other  ascents  see  Adummim,  Akrabbim,  Ziz. 

G. 

GUR-BA'AL  (b?3""lJl!l  [abode  of  Baal] : 
K€Tpa'  Gtirbaal),  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  context  to  have  been  in  the  country 
lying  between  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula ; 
but  this,  although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX. 
reading  is  in  favor  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be 
proved,  no  site  having  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
Arab  geographers  mention  a  place  called  Baal,  on 
the  Syrian  road,  north  of  El-Medeeneh  (Mardsid^ 

s.  v.  ^*j).  The  Targum,  as  Winer  (s.  v.)  re- 
marks, reads  "inrQ  1'^!2n'^"T  '^W^'Hl?  —  "  Arabs 
living    in   Gerar  "  —  suggesting  "THS  instead    of 

n^H  1  but  there  is  no  further  evidence  to  strengthen 
this  supposition.  [See  also  Gkrak.]  The  inge- 
nious conjectures  of  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  22)  re- 
specting the  ^lehunim,  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal,"  may 
be  considered  in  reference  to  the  Mehunim,  although 
they  are  far-fetched.      [Mehunim.]        E.  S.  P. 

*  GUTTER.  This  word  occurs  in  the  difficult 
passage  2  Sam.  v.  6-8,  translated  in  the  A.  Y.  as 
follows:  "  (6.)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  which  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Except 
thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt 
not  come  in  hither ;  thinking,  David  cannot  come 
in  hither.  (7.)  Nevertheless,  David  took  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion;  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.  (8.) 
And  David  said  on  that  day.  Whosoever  getteth 
up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and 
the  lame,  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated  of  David's 
soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  captai?i.  Wherefore 
they  said.  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come 
into  the  house." 

So  long  ago  as  1546,  Sebastian  Miinster  (Hebrew 
Bible,  fol.  ed.,  in  loc.)  said  of  this  passage,  "Est 
locus  ille  valde  obscurus."  The  lapse  of  more  than 
300  years  has  not  nmch  mended  the  matter,  and 
the  passage  is  still  '■^  valde  obscw^us.''^  Our  limits 
here  forbid  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue." 
But  without  attempting  to  examine  every  gram- 
matical difficulty,  we  may  reach  a  better  translation 
than  the  above,  by  attending  to  the  following- 
points:  —  (1.)  The  two  clauses,  "  except  thou  take 
a>vay  the  blind  and  the  lame,"  and  "  thou  shalt 
not  come  in  hither,"  are  improperly  transposed  in 
the  above  version;  and  this  transposition  puts  the 
next  following  clause  out  of  its  proper  connection. 


a  *  See,  for  the  later  criticism  of  the  passage,  Mau- 
rer.  Com.  gram.  crit.  vol,  i.  p.  180;  Thenius,  die  Bil- 
cher  Samuels  erklart  (Exeget.  Handbuch)  2te  Aufi.  1864  ; 
Bertheau,  die  Biicher  der  Chronik  erkl'drt  (in  the  same 
work)  1854  ;  Bottcher,  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  D.  Morg. 
GeseUschaft,  1857,  pp.  540-42,  and  Ne^ie  exeget.  krit. 
jEhrenlese,  Ite  Ahth.,  1863,  p.  151 ;  Keil,  die  Biicher 
Samuels,  1864.  T.  J.  C. 

5  *  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  change  of  pointing 

(Tj**T^Dn).     The  Infin.  form  is  the  more  emphatic 
expression  (Ges.JZe6.  Gram.  §131,4).  T.  J.  C. 

c  *  In  the  A.  V.  the  after-clause  is  supplied  in  the 
words,  ^^  he  shall  be  chief  and   captain,''  italicized  to 


GUTTER 

and  makes  it  meaningless.  (2.)  The  words  ren- 
dered "  except  thou  take  away  the  bhnd  and  the 
lame,"  should  be  translated,  "  but  the  blind  and 
the  lame  will  turn  thee  away."  ^  (3.)  The  apodosis, 
or  after-clause,  corresponding  to  the  expression, 
"any  one  that  smites"  (=  if  anyone  smites),  is 
not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew.  This  is  a  favorite 
Hebrew  idiom,  where  for  any  reason  it  is  felt  to  be 
unnecessary  to  complete  the  construction.  See, 
e.  (/.,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  in  the  A.  V.  Here,  the  object 
was  two  -fold :  first,  to  state  what  David  proposed 
to  his  warriors  as  the  means  of  capturing  the  strong- 
hold; and  secondly,  to  account  for  the  provei'bial 
saying  that  arose  from  this  occurrence.  Neither 
of  these  objects  required  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  would  readily  be  understood  to  be  the 
offer  of  a  reward  for  the  service.  A  dash  should 
therefore  be  put  (as  in  the  A.  V.  Ex.  xxxii.  32) 
after  the  word  "  soul "  (omitting  the  words  in  ital- 
ics), to  indicate  that  the  sentence  is  incomplete.*^ 
(4.)  In  ver.  8  there  is  also,  as  in  ver.  6,  an  im- 
proper transposition  of  two  clauses,  "  whosoever 
getteth  up  to  the  gutter,"  "and  smiteth  the  Jebu- 
sites." (5.)  In  ver.  8,  instead  of  "the  Jebusites 
(plural  with  the  def.  art.),  we  should  translate, 
"  a  Jebusite."    (6.)  The  word  translated  "  gutter," 

**T^3)t^,  is  here  properly  a  loatei'-co'urse.  It  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  which  apparently  expresses  the 
sound  of  rushing  water.  It  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage,  Ps.  xHi.  8,  and  is  there  applied  to  a 
mountain  torrent,  or  a  cataract  (A.  Y.  "water- 
spouts"). (7.)  The  words,  "the  bhnd  and  the 
lame,"  may  be  taken  in  the  same  construction  as 
"  a  Jebusite  "  (even  the  blind  and  the  In  me.);  or, 
as  the  sentence  is  manifestly  left  unfinished,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  incomplete  con- 
struction, having  no  grammatical  relation  to  the 
preceding  words. 

Thus  without  resorting  to  the  violent  method  of 
conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  which  Maurer, 
Thenius,  Bottcher,  and  others,  think  necessary,  or 
to  a  change  of  punctuation  and  an  unauthorized 

sense  of  the  word  "^12^,  proposed  by  Ewald  and 
adopted  by  Keil,  we  obtain  the  following  gram- 
matically correct  rendering : 

"  (6.)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  Jebusite  inhabiting  the  land.  x\nd 
he  spake  to  David,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  come  in 
hither;  but  the  blind  and  the  lame  will  turn  thee 
away,  saying,  David  shall  not  come  in  hither. 

(7.)  And  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion;  that 
is,  the  city  of  David.  (8.)  And  David  said  on  that 
day.  Any  one  that  smites  a  Jebusite,  and  gets  to 
the  water-course,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  hated 

of  David's  soul .     Therefore  they  say.  Blind 

and  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house."  '^ 

The  Jebusites,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 


show  that  they  are  not  in  the  Hebresv  text.  To  the 
common  reader,  with  nothing  but  the  translation  to 
guide  him,  they  seem  to  be  "  clutched  out  of  the  air," 
as  the  Germans  express  it.  But  a  refei-ence  to  1  Chr. 
xi.  6  shows  that  these  words,  though  they  have  no 
right  here,  are  not  a  pure  invention  of  the  translator. 
The  reader  of  the  Hebi-ew  text,  if  those- words  are  ne- 
cessary to  make  sense  of  the  passage,  was  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  English  reader  of  the  A.  V^  would 
be  without  them.  T.  J.  C. 

(]  *  'YYi.Q  above  translation  is  nearly  word  for  word 
the  same  as  that  of  De  Wette  ;  which  is  so  close  to  the 
Hebrew  that  any  literal  rendering  must  be  almost  ver- 
bally coincident  with  it.  T.  J.  C. 
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position,  which  had  successfully  resisted  repeated 
attempts  to  capture  it,  sneeringly  said  to  David, 
"the  blind  and  the  lame  will  turn  thee  away;" 
needing  only  to  say,  "  David  shall  not  come  in 
hither."   « 

David  took  this  stronghold  (ver.  7);  and  how 
this  was  effected  is  intimated  in  ver.  8.  If  the 
water-course  could  be  reached,  by  which  water  was 
supplied  to  the  besieged,  the  reduction  of  the  strong- 
hold must  soon  follow.  On  the  import  of  the  last 
clause  in  ver.  8,  compare  the  suggestion  in  the  ar- 
ticle Jerusalem,  11. ,  fourth  paragraph,  foot-note. 

A  review  of  the  principal  interpretations  of  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  scholars  would  be  hiteresting  and 
instructive;  but  there  is  not  space  for  it  here. 

T.  J.  C. 

H. 

HAAHASH^TARI  (^nritpPIS^n,  with  the 
article,  =  i!Ae  Ahashtarite  [perh.  courier,  messenger, 
Fiirst]:  rhu  'Aa(r9r]p',  [Vat.  Acrrjpay',]  Alex.  Ac- 
OTjpa-  Ahasthari),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  "father  of  Tekoa"  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appear  again,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  place 
of  similar  name. 

HABA^IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^aq,  inNeh.  H^nn 
[but  MSS.  and  editions  vary  in  both  places;  wlioiii 
J eliovnh  protects']:  AajSeia,  'E)8ta;  Alex.  OjSata, 
[E)8ei'a;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  EjSeiu,  FA.  A/Sei'a:]  IMia, 
/labia).  Bene-Chabaijah  were  among  the  sons  of 
the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  but  whose  genealogy  being  imperfect,  were 
not  allowed  to  serve  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63). 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  passage  whether  they  were 
among  the  descendants  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite. 
In  the  lists  of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as 
Obdia  [marg.  Hobaiah]. 

HABAKKUK        or        HAB  AKKUK 

(p^pnn  \_embracmg,  as  a  token  of  love,  Ges., 
Fiirst] :  Jerome,  Prol.  in  Ilab.,  renders  it  by  the 
Greek  7rep£A7j;|/is;  'A/LL^aKov/iL'  Habncac).  Other 
Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  'A^^atcov/iL,  which 
Suidas  erroneously  renders  irarrip  iyepcreoos, 
'AI3aKovfjL  (Georg.  Cedrenus),  ' Ajx^olkovk,  and 
'A^^uKovK  (Dorotheus,  Doctr.  2).  The  Latin 
forms  are  Ambacum,  Ambacuc,  and  Abacuc. 

1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
certain  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Ehsha  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanci- 
ful etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the 
expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded  is 
the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by  Isaiah 
to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (corap.  Is. 
xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title  of  the  history 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in  the  LXX. 
version  in  Origen's  Tetrapl'i,  the  author  is  called 
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«  *  llecent  excavations  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Zion  show  that  this  vaunting  of  the  Jebusites 
was  not  without  some  foundation.  "  From  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  tliis  escarpment  [one  discovered 
there]  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the  defenses  of 
the  old  city,  the  wall  running  along  the  crest ;  .  .  . 
ttie  steps  which  lead  down  the  valley  of  Hinnom  could  | 


"  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.*' 
Some  have  supposed  this  apocryphal  writer  to  be 
identical  with  the  prophet  (Jerome,  Procem.  in 
Dan.).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and  its  title  are  thought 
to  favor  the  opinion  that  Habakkuk  was  a  Levite 
(Delitzsch,  Hdbakuk,  p.  iii.).  Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis  Prophetnrum)  and  Doro- 
theus {Cliron.  Pasch.  p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of 
B7]d(oK7]p  or  B7]6iTovxdp  (Beihacat,  Isid.  Hispal. 
c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  This  may  have 
been  the  same  as  Bethzacharias,  where  Judas  Mac- 
caboeus  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace, 
vi.  32,  33).  The  same  authors  relate  that  when 
Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  JSTebuchadnezzar,  Habak- 
kuk fled  to  Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after 
the  Chaldseans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years 
before  the  return  from  Babylon,  b.  c.  538.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  Judoea  that  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at 
Babylon.  This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius, 
Bar-Hebrseus,  and  Eutychius.  It  is  quoted  from 
Joseph  ben  Gorion  (B.  J.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel 
{Coinm.  on  Hab.),  and  seriously  refuted  by  him  on 
chronological  grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was 
shown  to  mediaeval  travellers  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  (Early  Travels  in  Pales-, 
tine,  p.  29).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Keilah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E. 
of  Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon).  Rab- 
binical tradition  places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  now  called  Jakuk.  In  the  days 
of  Zebenus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropohs,  according  to 
Nicephorus  (//.  A\  xii.  48)  and  Sozomen  (//.  A', 
vii.  28),  the  remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and 
Micah  were  discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahura  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf  Seder  Olam  Eabba  and  Zuta,  and 
Tsemach  D  ixid).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimclii 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witsius, 
Kalinsky,  and  Jahn  among  modern  writers.  The 
general  corruption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kahnsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Syncellus 
{Chronographii,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale  places  him  later,  first  mention- 
ing him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zephaniah  and 
Nahum:  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  with  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
{Home's  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  ^Yette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  JNIeier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk \s  prophecy  to 


be  defended  by  a  couple  of  men  against  any  force,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  fire-arms.  The  escarpment  was 
probably  carried  down  to  the  valley  in  a  succession  of 
terraces  ;  the  large  amount  of  rubbish,  however,  will 
not  allow  anything  to  be  seen  cleai'ly.''  (See  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem,  p.  61,  Loud.  1865.)  H. 
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the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  whicli  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Kiiobel  {Der  Prophetism.  d.  Hebr.)  and  Meier 
{Gesch.  d.  poet.  nat.  Liter,  d.  Hebr.)  are  in  favor 
of  the  commencement  of  tlie  Chaldaeaii  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (b.  c.  606),  when  Judsea 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
DeHtzsch  {Der  Prophet  Habakuk^  Einl.  §  3),  and 
though  his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(b.  c.  630  or  629),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
"in  your  days"  shows  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  same  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ez.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldaean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  20  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzsch 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  arguments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  must 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
king's  reign.  It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
B.  c.  624.  Between  this  period  therefore  and  the 
12th  year  of  Josiah  (b.  c.  630)  Delitzsch  places 
Habakkuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  13th  year  of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  Habakkuk  (cf.  Hab.  ii,  13 
with  Jer.  U.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  about  630  or  629  b.  c.  lliis  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of  his 
prophecy  in  the  O.  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  Rosenmiiller  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  (  Vatic. 
Chabac.  et  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  perfectly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
prophet  connnences  by  announcing  his  office  and 
important  mission  (i.  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganization  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boast- 
ful impiety  of  the  Chaldaean  hosts,  but,  confident 
that  Qod  has  only  employed  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1)  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  God's  retributive 
justice,  as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3). 
The  doom  of  the  Chaldseans  is  first  foretold  in  gen- 
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eral  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon 
them  by  the  nations  who  had  suflTered  from  their 
oppression  (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  arrangement 
of  these  "woes"  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
prophecy.  They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three 
verses  each,  characterized  by  a  certain  regularity 
of  structure.  The  first  four  commence  with  a 
"Woe!"  and  close  with  a  verse  beginning  with 

"^3  (for).  The  first  verse  of  each  of  these  contains 
the  character  of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development 
of  the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory  of  the 
woe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  differs  from  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldaeans' 
character,  as  delineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations:  their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20).  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  psalm  in  chap,  iii.,  "  Habakkuk's 
Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald),  a  composition  unrivaled 
for  boldness  of  conception,  subhmity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
htzsch's  opinion,  "  the  second  grand  division  of  the 
entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of  the  two 
subdivisions  of  the  first,  and  the  lyrical  recapitula- 
tion of  the  whole."  It  is  the  echo  of  the  feelings 
aroused  in  the  prophet's  mind  by  the  divine  answers 
to  his  appeals ;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the  threatened 
judgments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at  the  prom- 
ised retribution.  But,  though  intimately  connected 
with  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  in  itself 
a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  its 
lyrical  character,  and  the  musical  arrangement  by 
which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple  service. 

In  other  parts  of  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  given  as 
Habbacuc,  and  Aba  cue.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Among  the  few  separate  commentaries  on  this 
prophet  we  have  Per  Prophet  Ilabahick^  ausyelegt, 
by  Franz  Delitzsch  (Leipz.  1843).  This  author 
gives  a  list  in  that  volume  (p.  xxiv.  f.)  of  other 
single  works  of  an  earlier  date,  with  critical  notices 
of  their  value.  Of  these  he  commends  especially 
that  of  G.  F.  L.  Biiumlein,  Comm.  de  Hab.  Vatic. 
(1840).  For  a  list  of  the  still  older  writers,  see 
Keil's  Lehi'b.  der  hist.-hrit.  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  p. 
302  (2te  Aufl.).  The  commentaries  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  or  the  Prophets  generally,  contain  of 
course  Habakkuk:  F.  Hitzig,  Die  zicolf  kl.  P raphe- 
ten,  pp.  253-277  (1838,  3e  Aufl.  1863);  Ewald,  Die 
Propheten  desA.B.i.  373-389  (1840);  Maurer, 
Comm.  Gram.  Hist.  Crit.  in  Proph.  Minores,  ii. 
528  ff". ;  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Comm.  iib.  d.  Proph.  Bd. 
iv.  Th.  i.  (1845);  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Comm. 
id),  d.  12  kl.  Proph.  (1866);  Henderson,  Minor 
Prophets  (1845,  Amer.  ed,  1860);  G.  R.  Noyes, 
Neio  Trans,  of  the  Heb.  Prophets,  3d  ed.  (1866), 
vol.  i. ;  Henry  Cowles,  Minor  Projjhets,  irith  Notes 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  (New  York, 
1866). 

For  the  personal  history  of  the  prophet,  see 
especially  Delitzsch's  De  Hab  icuci  Prophetm  Vita 
atque  Hi,t(de  (2d  ed.  1844),  and  Umbreit's  Haba- 
kuk  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  v.  435-438.  Ilie 
latter  represents  him  as  "  a  great  prophet  among 
the  minor  prophets,  and  one  of  the  greatest  among 
the  great  prophets."  De  Wette  saj's  of  his  style  and 
genius :  "  While  in  his  sphere  of  prophetic  repre- 
sentation he  may  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the 
prophets,  a  Joel,  Amos,  Nahuto,  Isaiah,  in  the  lyric 
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passage  (ch.  iii.)  he  surpasses  every  thing  which 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  to  show  in  this 
species  of  composition.  He  exhibits  the  greatest 
strength  and  fulhiess,  an  imagination  capable  of  the 
loftiest  flights,  without  ever  sacrificing  beauty  and 
clearness.  His  rhythm  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly free,  and  yet  measured.  His  diction  is  fresh 
and  pure."  (See  his  Eitil.in  ilis  A.  Test,  p.  338, 
ote  xVusg.)  Lowth  awards  to  him  the  highest  sub- 
limity (Lect.  xxviii.  in  his  Poetry  of  the  He- 
brews). "  The  anthem  "  at  tlie  close  of  the  book, 
says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  unequaled  in  majesty  and 
splendor  of  language  and  imagery,  gives  expression 
in  terms  the  most  affecting  to  an  intense  spiritual 
feeling;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  so  fully  embodies 
these  religious  sentiments  as  to  satisfy  Christian 
piety,  even  of  the  loftiest  order."  (See  his  Sphit 
of  the  Hebrew  Poets^  p.  255,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
doctrine  impersonated  in  the  prophet's  experience 
is  that  the  soul,  though  stripped  of  all  outward  pos- 
sessions and  cut  off  from  every  human  resource,  may 
still  be  happy  in  God  alone  as  the  object  of  its 
confidence  and  the  bestower  of  the  ample  spiritual 
consolations  which  that  trust  secures.  (Comp.  2 
Cor.  iv.  8  ff.)  H. 

HABAZINFAH  (n;^!?5q  [perh.  light  of 
Jehovah^  Ges. :  collection  bii'lnh,  Fiirst]  :  Xa/3ao-iV; 
[Vat.  FA.  -a^LV'\  H'lbs'vnla)^  apparently  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Rkcttabites:  his 
descendant  Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  amono- 
them  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

HAB'BACUO  (:Afxl3a!<o{>/iL:  flabucuc),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
is  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABERGEOiSr,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.     The  Hebrew  terms  are  M"inPl, 

n^'^tt^  ami  )V^^.  The  first,  tachdra,  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  xxviii.'  32,  xxxix.  23,  and  is  noticed 
incidentally  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the 
aperture  for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  similar  to  the  linen  corslet  (AivoBdopr}^), 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  182,  iii.  47),  and 
the  Greeks  (//.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second,  shirydh, 
occurs  only  in   Job  xli.   28,   and   is    regarded    as 

another  form  of  .sVi /;•?/««  (1^"^t^''),  a  "breastplate" 
(Is.  lix.  17);  this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armor;  but  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  extended  sense  being  given  to  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known 
as  zeuyma.  The  third,  sl/irydn,  occurs  as  an 
article  of  defensive  armor  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16.  W.  L.   B. 

HARBOR  (nh:an  [perh 
Dietr. ;  but  see  Fiirst] :  ^A/Sdop. 
K.  xviii.  11,  AI3icap:]  Ilabor),  the  "river  of 
Gozan  "  (2  K.  xvii.  G,  and  xviii.  11  [also  1  Chr. 
V.  2G])  has  been  already  distinguished  from  the 
Chebar  or  Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [Chebar.]  It  is 
identified  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the 
famous  aflSuent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  called 
Aborrhas  {' A^oppas)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  27)  and 
Procopius  {Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5);  Aburas  {'AjSovpa?) 
by  Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  {' A^'Jopa)  by 
Zosimus    (iii.   12),  and  Chaboras   (Xa^Mpas),   by 
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rich  in  veyetation^ 
Xalodop;   [Vat.  2 


■  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (v.  18).  The  stream  in  ques- 
tion still  bears  the  name  of  the  Khabour.  It  ilovi^a 
from  several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which 
in  about  the  37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south  —  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  Kharej  1)  lyh.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  "  a  httle  to  the  west  of 
Mardln''  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  309,  note); 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  maiii  stream  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Layard  flowing  from  the  northwest  as  he  stood 
on  the  conical  hill  of  Kouhtb  (about  lat.  36°  20^, 
long.  41°);  and  here  it  wasjonied  by  an  important 
tril)utary,  the  JeTiijer^  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Nisibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fordable, 
but  the  river  formed  by  their  union  had  to  be 
crossed  by  a  raft.  It  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowers,  having 
a  general  direction  about  S.  S.  W.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates  at  Karhesla^  the  ancient  Cir- 
cesium.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
was  covered  wdth  mounds,  the  remains  of  cities 
belonging  to  the  Assyrian  period. 

The  Khnbour  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before 
our  era.  G.  K. 

HACHALI^AH  (H^bpn  [whom  Jehovah 
afflicts,  Ges.  6te  Aufl.]  :  XeA/cia,  'AxaAm;  [Vat. 
XeXKeia,  AxeAia;  Alex.  AxaAia;  FA.  AxaAta, 
AxeAia:]  IlecJdla,  fpihelia),  the  father  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  i.  1;  x.  1). 

HACHILAH,     THE 

•^^^Pnn  [hill  of  dart 

ness,  Fiirst] :  6  ISovi^hs  rov  (and  6  [but  Alex,  rov]) 
'ExeAa;  [in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  1,  Vat.  XekfxaO,  Alex. 
Ax^Aa:]  collis,  and  Gabaa,  flachila),  a  hill  appar- 
ently situated  in  a  wood  «  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 

land  ("l2l*Tp)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ziph ;  in  the 
fastnesses,  or  passes,  of  which  David  and  his  six 
hundred  followers  were  lurking  when  the  Ziphites 
informed  Saul  of  his  whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19;  comp.  14,  15,  18).  The  special  topographical 
note  is  added,  that  it  was  "on  the  right  (xxiii.  19, 
A.  V.  'south  ')  of  the  Jeshimon,"  or,  according  to 
what  may  be  a  second  account  of  the  same  tran- 
saction (xxvi.  1-3),  "facing  the  Jeshimon"  (hv 

"^5^,  A.  V.  "before"),  that  is,  the  waste  barren 
district.  As  Saul  approached,  David  drew  down 
from  the  hill  into  the  lower  ground  (xxvi.  3),  still 
probably  remaining  concealed  by  the  wood  which 
then  covered  the  country.  Saul  advanced  to  the 
hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side  of  the  road 

(Tf^liJ,  A.  V.  "  way"),  which  appears  to  have  run 
over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.  It  was  during  this 
nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adventure  of  the 
spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  place.  In  xxiii.  14 
and  xxvi.  13  this  hill  would  seem  (though  this  is 
not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  the 

mountain  "  ("in?  '  ^"  ^^^^  latter,  the  A.  V.  has. 
"hill,"  and  in  both  the  article  is  missed);  but,  on- 
the  other  hand,  the  same  eminence  appears  to  be 
again  designated  as  "  the  cliff"  (xxiii.  25,  ^^5*^  • 
A.  V.  "a  rock")  from^  which  David  descended 


HILL    (n3?n2 

cness,  Ges.,  or  of  barren- 


«  For  the   "wood"   the  LXX.   have  kv  tt,  Kaivfi, 
reading  W^H  for  tClPf,     And  so  too  Joseph  us. 


&  The  Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  our  expression 
"descended  the  cUff'-  :  the  "into"  in  the  text  of  the 
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into  the  midbar  of  Maori.  Places  bearing  the 
names  of  Ziph  and  Maon  are  still  found  in  the 
south  of  Judah  —  in  all  probabihty  the  identical 
sites  of  those  ancient  towns.  They  are  sufficiently 
close  to  each  other  for  the  district  between  them  to 
bear  indiscriminately  the  name  of  both.  But  the 
wood  has  vanished,  and  no  trace  of  the  name  Hachi- 
lah  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  the  ground  been 
examined  with  the  view  to  see  if  the  minute  indi- 
cations of  the  story  can  be  recognized.  By  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  (OnomasUcon)  Echela  is  named 
as  a  village  then  standing;  but  the  situation  — 
seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.  e.  on  the  N.  W. 
of  Hebron  —  would  be  too  far  from  Ziph  and  Maon ; 
and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they  probably  con- 
founded it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom.  "  Ceeilah  "  ; 
and  Reland,  p.  745).  G. 

HACH^MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE 
HACH'MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32;  xi.  11), 
both  renderings  —  the  former  the  correct  one  —  of 

the  same  Hebrew  words  *'3172pn"]5  =  sow  of  a 
Hacmonite :  vlhs  'Axa/xa?/,  'Axa^ttt;  [Vat.  Axa- 
fxavcL,  AxttyLiet;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  Axa^az/j^t;] 
Alex.  Axa/^ocvi'  Hachamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene- 
Hacmoni  [sons  of  H.]  are  named  in  these  passages, 
Jehikl  in  the  former,  and  Jashobeajni  in  the  lat- 
ter. Hachmon  or  Hachmoni  was  no  doubt  the 
founder  of  a  family  to  which  these  men  belonged : 
the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam  was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  possibly  the  Levites 
descended  from  Korah.  But  the  name  Hachmon 
nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  the  LeN'ites. 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  the  name  is  altered  to  the  Tach- 
cemonite.  [Tachivionite.]  See  Kennicott,  Diss. 
pp.  72,  82,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Beji  are  in  Sam- 
uel given  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the  definite 
article.  G. 

HA^DAD  ("I'Un  [sharpness,  Gesen.,  poiuer- 
/w/,  Fiirst]:  'A5a5,'  ["ASepJ  Xov^dv-  Iladad). 
This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It  was  originally 
the  indigenous  appellation  of  the  sun  among  the 
Syrians  (Macrob.  Saturwd.  i.  23;  Plin.  xxxvii.  11), 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  king,  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the  forms  Hadad, 
Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad  "j,  and  Hadad- 
ezer  ("assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  218). 
The  title  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like 
Pharaoh ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used  by  Nicolaus  Da- 
mascenus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2), 
in  reference  to  the  Syrian  king  who  aided  Hadad- 
ezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus  appears  to  have 
.used  the  name  in  the  same  sense,  where  he  substi- 
tutes it  for  Benhadad  (A7it.  ix.  8,  §  7,  compared 
with  2  K.  xiii.  24).  The  name  appears  occasionally 
in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39, 
compared  with  1  Chr.  i.  30,  50). 

1-  ["^in-  XoMp,  Alex.  Xo55a5:  Hadad.] 
The  first  of  the  name  «  was  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  15  [Hadar,  1];  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descend- 
ants probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  names  Attmi  (Ptol.  vi.  7, 
§  15),  Attene,  and  Chate.ni  (PUn.  vi.  32)  bear  af- 
finity to  the  original  name. 


A.  y.  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  ets  and  the  Vulgate 
ad.  See  Jerome's  explanation,  ^^ad  petram,  id  est,  ad 
tutissimum  locum,"  in  his  QucBSt.  Hebr.  ad  loc. 
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2.  ("T1l7  [brave,  one  who  throws  himself  against 
the  enemy,  Diet]-.:  'A5a5:  Adad].)  The  second 
was  a  king  of  Edom,  who  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Midianites  on  the  field  of  Moab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  46);  the  position  of  his 
territory  is  marked  by  his  capital,  Avith.    [Avith.] 

3.  ("Tin  ['ASaS:  vM«t^].)  The  third  was  also 
a  king  of  Edom,  with  Pan  for  his  capital  (1  Chr. 
i.  50).  [Pau.]  He  was  the  last  of  the  khigs: 
the  change  to  the  dukedom  is  pointedly  connected 
with  his  death  in  1  Chr.  i.  51.      [Hadak,  2.] 

4.  Cltjn  [^A5ep:  Adad].)  The  last  of  the 
name  was  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom 
(1  K.  xi.  14  ft".),  probably  the  grandson  of  the  one 
last  noticed.  (In  ver.  17  it  is  given  in  the  muti- 
lated form  of  11^.)  In  his  childhood  he  escaped 
the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which  his  father  ap- 
pears to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a  band  of 
followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty  arises  in  the 
account  of  his  flight,  from  the  words,  "  they  arose 
out  of  Midian"  (ver.  18).  Thenius  (Comm.  in 
loc.)  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been  corrupted 

from  ^^VT^}  to  1*^1^?  and  that  the  place  intended 
is  Maon,  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time  being  of  the 
royal  family.  Other  explanations  are  that  Midiau 
was  the  territory  of  some  of  the  Midianitish  tribes 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  town,  the  MoBiaua  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  2:  some 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the  words  t7is 
TvoXecos  before  Ma5ia/x.  Pharaoh,  the  predecessor 
of  Solomon's  fother- in-law,  treated  him  kindly,  and 
gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage.  After  Da- 
vid's death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  dominion:  Pharaoh  in  vain  discouraged 
him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and  returned  to 
his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to  ver.  22  in  the 
LXX. ;  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Hebrew 
probably  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber). 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as  it  now  stands, 
how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to  this  an  "ad- 
versary unto  Solomon  "  (ver.  14),  still  less  how  lie 
gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25).  The 
LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver.  25  to  him, 

and  substitutes  for  D'HW  (Syria),  'E§co^  (Juhm). 
This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this  account, 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  carried  on  a  border 
warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  territory, 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §  G)  retains  the  reading 
Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumoea,  and  then  having  joined 
Kezon,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  referred  to  Rezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concludino;  words  of  the  previous  verse. 

W.  L.  B. 

HADADE^ZER  Oif^llU  •  o  'AdpaaCdp, 
in  both  MSS.;  [in  1  K.,' Rom.  ASaSe'Cep;  Vat. 
AepadpaCap;  Alex.  Adade^ep:  Adarezer]),  2  Sam. 
viii.  3-12;  1  K.  xi.  23.      [Hadakezer.] 

HA^DAD-RIM^MON  O'^T-^n  l^in  [see 
infra]:  Konerhs  pooovos-  Adadremmon)  is,  accord- 

a  *  The  initial  letter  is  different  from  that  of  the 
names  which  follow.  The  proper  distinction  would  be 
i  Chadad  and  Hadad.  H. 
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ing  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11, 
a  place  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  named  after  two 
Syrian  idols,  where  a  national  lamentation  was  held- 
for  the  death  of  king  Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four 
great  battles  (see  Stanley,  S.  cf  F.  ix. )  which  have 
made  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew 
history  (see  2  K.  xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  23 ;  Jo- 
seph. A'rit.  x.  5,  §  1).  The  LXX.  translate  the 
word  "pomegranate;"  and  the  Greek  commenta- 
tors, using  that  version,  see  here  no  reference  to 
Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  ('haldee  interpreter,  fol- 
lowed by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to  be  the  name  of 
the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was  opposed  to 
Ahab  at  Kamoth-Gilead.  But  it  has  been  taken 
for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by  most  inter- 
preters since  Jerome,  who  states  ( Comm.  in  Zach. ) 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was  called  in 
his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  far  from 
Jezreel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that  he  has 
identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more  ancient 
name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a  treatise 
by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  Hadadr.  in  the 
Nov.  Thes.  TheoL-jML  I  101.  W.  T.  B. 

HA'DAR  nin  [perh.  chainber]:  Xodddu: 
Hadar)^  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15);  written 
in  1  Chr.  i.  30  TIadad  ("T"Tn  :  Xov^dv,  [Alex. 
Xo55aS :]  Hadad) ;  but  Gesenius  supposes  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.  It  has 
not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with  the 
appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier;  but  names  identical  with,  or 
very  closely  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon  in 
those  parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ish- 
maelite  tribe  sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountain 
Hadad,  belonging  to  Teymd  [Tema]  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Syrian  desert,  north  of  El-Mtdeeneh,  is 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  correctly  identified 
with  the  ancient  dwellings  of  this  tribe;  it  stands 
among  a  group  of  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
containing  Dumah  (Doomah),  Kedar  (Keyddr), 
and  Tema  {Teymd).  E.  S.  P. 

2-  0"3l7  [perh.  ornament.,  Jionorl,  with  a  dif- 
ferent aspirate  to  [from]  the  preceding:  'ApaS  vlos 
BapaS,  Alex.  ApaO'  Adar).  One  of  the  Idngs  of 
Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hanan  ben-Achbor  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  39),  and,  if  we  may  so  understand  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  31,  about  contemporary  with  Saul. 
The  name  of  his  city,  and  the  name  and  genealogy 
of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1 
Chr.  i.  [50]  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know 
from  another  source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  &c.)  that  Hadad 
was  one  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 
But  perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favor  of  the  form  Hadar 
being  correct  in  the  present  case:  its  isolation  is 
probably  a  proof  that  it  is  a  different  name  from 
the  others,  however  similar. 

.  HADARE^ZER  C^J^Hn  [whose  help  is 
Hadad,  Ges.] :  'Adpaa(dp',  Alex.  ABpa^ap,  [and 
so  genr.  Aid.  FA.;  Comp.  genr.  'ASaSeCepO  Adar- 
ezer),  son  of  Kehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  king  of 
the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who,  while  on  his  way 
to  "  establish  his  dominion  "  at  the  Euphrates,  was 
overtaken  by  David,  defeated  with  great  loss  both 
of  chariots,  horses,  and  men  (1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4), 
and  driven  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  the 
other   side   of   the   river   (xix.   16).     The   golden 

weapons  captured  on  this  occasion  (tD^^tt?,   A.    V. 
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"shields  of  gold"),  a  thousand  in  number,  were 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  ded- 
icated to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  arms  were  pre- 
served in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king 
David's  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  9;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms; 
Shelet,  p.  162.] 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to 
the  assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  the  slain ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  hi  horse-soldiers  (1  Chr.  xix.  18). 
Under  the  command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the 

captain  of  the  host  (S^'!^n  "^ti?)  they  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  en- 
camped at  a  place  called  Helam.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one,  and  David  himself  came  from  Je- 
rusalem to  take  the  command  of  the  Israehte  army. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  rout  was  complete: 
seven  hundred  chariots  were  captured,  seven  thou- 
sand charioteers  and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers 
killed,  the  petty  sovereigns  who  had  before  been 
subject  to  Hadarezer  submitted  themselves  to  Da- 
vid, and  the  great  Sj'rian  confederacy  was,  for  the 
time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer' s  more  immediate  retain- 
ers, Kezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the 
army,  and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like 
himself,  formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding 

ravaging  "  bands "  (TITS)  which  found  a  con- 
genial refuge  in  the  thinly  peopled  districts  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2;  1  Chr. 
V.  18-22).  Making  their  way  to  Damascus,  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  city.  Kezon  became 
king,  and  at  once  began  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  course  of  "  mischief"  to  Israel 
which  he  pursued  down  to  the  end  of  Solomon's 
reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  the  emphatic 
words  "  he  was  an  adversary  (a  '  Satan  ')  to  Israel " 
.   .   .   "he  abhorred  Israel"  (1  K.  xi.  23-25). 

In  the  narrative  of  David's  Syrian  campaign  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-ezer, 
and  also  in  1  K.  xi.  23.  But  in  2  Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  G. 

H AD^ASHAH  (Htf^in  [neiv,  Ges.] :  'AS- 
acrdv,  Alex.  Adaaa-  Hadassa),  one  of  the  towns 
of  Judah,  in  the  hShefelidi  or  maritime  low-country, 
named  between  Zeuan  and  Migdal -gad,  in  the  sec- 
ond group  (Josh.  XV.  37  only).  By  Eusebius  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying  near  "  Taphna,"  i.  e.  Gophna. 
But  if  by  this  Eusebius  intends  the  well-known 
Gophna,  there  must  be  some  error,  as  (Gophna  was 
several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  direct 
north  road  to  Nahlus.  No  satisfactory  reason  pre- 
sents itself  wliy  Hadashah  should  not  be  the  Adasa 
of  the  Maccabasan  history.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded 
discovery  in  modern  times.  G. 

*  HADES.  [Dead,  The  ;  Deep,  The  ; 
Hell.] 

HADAS^SAH  (HDin  ^myrtle:]  :  LXX'. 
omit :  Edissa),  a  name,  probably  the  earlier  name, 
of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7).  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  366) 
suggests  that  it  is  identical  with  '^Arocro-a,  th^ 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
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HADAT^TAH  (nriin  [neiv]  :  LXX. 
omit:  nova).  According  to  the  A.  V.,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south  —  "  Hazor, 
Hadattah,  and  Kerioth,  and  Hezron,"  etc.  (Josh. 
XV.  25);  hilt  the  Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
connect  the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it 
were  Hazor-chadattah,  /.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  ver.  23. 
This  reading  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  Eiisebius 
and  Jerome,  who  speak  {Onom.  •' Asor")  of  "  New 
Hazor  "  as  lying  in  their  day  to  the  east  of  and 
near  Ascalon.  (See  also  Keland,  p.  708.)  But 
Ascalon,  as  Kobinson  has  pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note), 
is  in  the  Shefdah^  and  not  in  the  South,  and  would, 
if  named  in  Joshua  at  all,  be  included  in  the  second 
division  of  the  list,  beginning  at  ver.  33,  instead  of 
where  it  is,  not  far  from  Kedesh.  G. 

*Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Isi-ael,  p.  310,  2d  ed.) 
speaks  of  some  ruins  in  the  south  of  Judah,  on  a 
"brow  southeast  of  Wady  Zuiceirah,  wdiich  the 
Arabs  said  was  called  Ilddadfih.'"'  He  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  Hadattah  of  Joshua  (xv.  25)  may 
have  been  there.  H. 

HA'DID  (^T'^'in,  sharp,  possibly  from  its  sit- 
uation on  some  craggy  eminence,  Ges.  Thes.  446: 
*A5t5  [V  by  comb,  with  preceding  name,  in  Ezr., 
Ao5a5f,  Vat.  Ao^apooQ,  Alex.  Avihoov  Ao5a5i5:  in 
N^h.  vii.,  Ao5a5t5,  Vat.  FA.  Ao5a5/a;  in  Neh.  xi., 
LXX.  omit:]  JIudid),  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (Ezr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
so  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  {Onom.  "Adithainr')  a  town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maccabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Philistine  plain  further  south  —  "  Adida  in  Sephe- 
la  "  (1  Mace.  xii.  38)  —  with  which  agrees  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  5).  About 
three  miles  east  of  Ludd  stands  a  village  called  d- 
Iladithdi,  marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  This 
is  described  by  the  old  Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi 
as  being  "on  the  summit  of  a  round  hill,"  and 
identified  by  him,  no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid. 
See  Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudeln,  ii.  439. 

G. 

HAD^LAI  [2  syl.]  (*^''2in  [resting  ov  keejnng 
holiday'] :  'EA5a'^;  [Vat.  Xoad;]  Alex.  ASdi'- Adali), 
a  man  of  Ephraim ;  ftither  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

HADO^RAM  (Oni-rq  [possibly  fire-wor- 
sMjypers:  see  Filrst] :  'Odoppd;  [Alex,  lapad, 
Kedoupavl  Comp.  'Oboppd/n,  ^iScopd/m']  Aduram, 
lAdoram]),  the  fifth  soil  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27; 
1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unhke  those  of 
many  of  Joktan's  sons,  have  not  been  identified. 
Bochart  supposed  that  the  Adramitse  represented 
Ills  descendants;  but  afterwards  believed,  as  later 
■  cWtics  have  also,  that  this  people  was  the  same  as 
the  Chatramotitae,  or  people  of  Hadramawt  {Pha- 
leg^  ii.  c.  17).     [Hazarmaveth.]     Fresnel  cites 

a  *  De  AVette's  translation  of  these  verses  {Die 
Heilige  Schrift,  1858),  is  more  literal,  and  certainly 
more  intelligible  :  (1)  "  Utterance  of  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah against  the  land  Hadrach,  and  upon  Damascus 
it  comes  down  (for  Jehovah  has  an  eye  upon  men, 
and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel);    (2)  and  also  against 


HADRACH 

an  Arab  author  who  identifies  Hadoram  with  Jur^ 
hum  (4'«e  LtUrc,  Jouvn.  Asiidique,  iiie  serie,  vi. 
220);  but  this  is  highly  improbable;  nor  is  the 
suggestion  of  Hadhoora,  by  Caussin  {Essui,  i.  30), 
more  likely:  the  latter  being  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'A'd,  Thamood,' etc. 
[Arabia.]  e.  S.  P. 

2.  (D^hirj:  'Klovpdix\  [Vat.  \^ovpaaix\  FA. 
ISoypa/^;]  Alex.  Aovpafx-  Adoram),  son  of  Tou  or 
Toi  king  of  Hamath;  his  father's  ambassador  to 
congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  Hadarezer 
king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  10),  and  the  bearer  of 
valuable  presents  in  the  form  of  articles  of  antique 
manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass. 
In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam.  viii.  the  name 
is  given  as  Joram;  but  this  being  a  contraction  of 
Jehoram,  which  contains-  the  name  of  Jehovah,  is 
peculiarly  an  Israelite  appellation,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  5,  §  4) 
it  is  given  as  'Adcopa/uos. 

3-  (Q'^'^lT^  6'Adcovipdju;  [Vat. -va-;]  Alex. 
Adoopa/j.:  Aduram.)  The  form  assumed  in  Chron- 
icles by  the  name  of  the  intendant  of  taxes  under 
David,  Solomon,  and  Kehoboam,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  revolt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the 
last-named  prince  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Eehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  oflScer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  happy 
one.  His  interference  was  inefiectual,  and  he  him- 
self fell  a  victim :  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones 
that  he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the 
longer  form  of  Ado^'ikajm,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
XX.  24)  as  AdoraxAi.  By  Josephus,  in  both  the 
first  and  last  case,  he  is  called  'Adcvpa/xos. 

HA^DRACH  (Tj"Jin  [see  infra.] :  :^edpdx; 
[Alex.  :^edpaK;  Aid.  with  13  MSS.  'Adpdx'-]  ^^cd- 
radi),  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  in  the  followhig  words: 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land 
of  Hadrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  be]  the  rest 
thereof:  when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  shah  be  toward  Jehovah.  And  Hamath 
also  shall  border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though 
it  be  very  wise  "  (ix.  1,  2).«  The  position  of  the 
district,  witlr  its  borders,  is  here  generally  stated, 
although  it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  as- 
sumed, that  it  was  on  the  east  of  Damascus;  but 
the  name  itself  seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared ; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  critics  has  been  exercised  on 
it  without  attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It 
still  remains  unknown.  It  is  true  that  II.  Jose  of 
Damascus  identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important 
city  east  of  Damascus;  and  Joseph  Abassi  makes 

mention  of  a  place  called  tladrak  (wncXc>-); 
but,  with  Gesenius,  we  may  well  distrust  these 
writers.  The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems 
to  be  founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those 
contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides 
these  identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  pos- 
sesses the  smallest  claim  to  acceptance.  Those  of 
Movers   {Phoniz.),^  Bleek,  and  others   are  purely 


Hamath  which  borders  thereon,  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  for 
it  is  very  wise  "  (comp.  Ez.  xxviii.  3  ff.).  II. 

b  *  Movers  does  not  propose  any  local  identification 
(if  that  be  meant  here),  but  supposes  Adark,  an  Assyr- 
ian war-god  {Pkoniz.  1.  478),  to  be  intended.  For 
Bleek's  theory,  see  above  El. 
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hypothetical,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
theory  of  Alphens  [7an  Alphen],  in  his  monograph 
De  terra  Hadrach  et  Dimnsco  (Traj.  Eh.  1723, 
referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.).  A  sohition  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  name  may  perhaps  be 
found  by  supposing  that  it  is  derived  from  FIadak. 

E.  S.  P. 
*  Another  conjecture  may  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that  Hadrach  is  the  name  of  some  Syrian  king 
otherwise  unknown.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
heathen  kings  to  bear  the  names  of  their  gods. 
Gesenius  {Thesaur.  i.  449)  favors  this  opinion  after 
Bleek.  (See  T/ieoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  p.  268  ) 
Vaihinger  argues  for  it,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
the  king  in  question  may  have  been  the  one  who 
reigned  between  Benhadad  III.  and  Rezin,  about  the 
time  of  Uzzlah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (See  Herz.  Recd- 
Encyk.  v.  445.)  The  data  are  insufficient  for  so  defi- 
nite a  conclusion.  Hengstenberg  adopts  the  Jewish 
symbolic  explanation,  namely,  that  Hadrach  (de- 
rived from  in  and  'T]*^  =  strony-ioeak)  denotes 
the  Persian  kingdom  as  destined,  according  to  pro- 
phetic announcement,  notwithstanding  its  power, 
to  be  utterly  overthrown.  Winer  {BlhL  Re.alw. 
i.  454)  speaks  of  this  as  not  improbably  correct. 
Hengstenberg  discusses  the  question  at  length  un- 
der the  head  of  "The  Land  of  Hadrach,"  in  his 
Christoloyy  of  the  0.  T.^  iii.  371  fi".  (trans.  Edinb. 
1858).  ■  H. 

HA'GAB  (njn  [locust:]'.  'Aydl3:  H(ujnh). 
Bene-Hagab  [sons  of  Hagab]  were  among  the  Ne- 
thinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (Ezr.  ii.  46).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Nehemiah, 
this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are  omitted.  In 
the  Apocryphal  Esdras  [v.  30]  it  is  given  as 
Agaba. 

HAG^ABA  (S^jn  :  'A7aj3c{;  [Alex.  A77a- 
/3a:]  Ilagaba),  Bene-*Hagaba  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  came  back  from  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slightly 
different  in  form  from  — 

HAG'ABAH  (HH^q  \_hcust]  :  ^hya^d  • 
Hagaha).,  under  which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45.    In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Graba. 

HANGAR  ("Ijn  ijiight]:  "Ayap'  Agar),  an 
Egyptian  woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvi.  1),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine 
to  Abraham,  after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi. 
2  and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated 
both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (in  the  latter 
as  part  of  her  typical  character);  and  the  condition 
of  a  slave  was  one  essential  of  her  position  as  a 
legal  concubine.  It  is  recorded  that  "  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  conceived,  her  mistress  was  des- 
pised in  her  eyes  "  (4),  and  Sarah,  with  the  anger, 
we  may  suppose,  of  a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a 
wife,  reproached  Abraham  for  the  results  of  her 
own  act :  "  My  wrong  be  upon  thee :  I  have  given 
my  maid  into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that 
she  had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  Je- 
hovah judge  between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's 
answer  seems  to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his 
love  for  the  wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his 
half-sister;  and  with  the  apparent  want  of  purpose 
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a  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  assume  (as  Kalisch 
does.  Comment,  on  Genesis)  that  we  have  here  another 
proof  of  Abraham's  faith.     This  explanation  of  the 
62 


that  he  before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
at  the  court  of  xVbimelech  «  (in  contrast  to  his  firm 
courage  and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  he 
said,  ''  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand  j  do  to  her 
as  it  pleaseth  thee."  This  permission  was  neces- 
sary in  an  eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  given ;  nor  can 
we  think,  from  the  unchangeableness  of  eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently  to 
allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in  Hagar's 
position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality  of  the 
vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent  depart- 
ure from  usage:  "And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,''  turning  her  steps 
towards  her  native  land  through  the  great  wilder- 
ness traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road.  By  the  foun- 
tain in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit  herself 
under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the 
remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her  unborn  child, 
recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [Ishaiael.]  "  And  she 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her. 
Thou  God  art  a  God  of  vision ;  for  she  said.  Have 
I  then  seen  [^.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]  ? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer-lahai-koi  " 
(13,  14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to 
Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  years 
old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of 
Isaac,  when  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham, 
mocking  " ;  and  in  exact  sequence  with  the  first 
flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her  expulsion. 
"  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this 
bondwoman  and  her  son;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with 
Isaac  "  (xxi.  9,  10).  Abraham,  in  his  grief,  and 
unwillingness  thus  to  act,  was  comforted  by  God, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be 
called,  and  that  a  nation  should  also  be  raised  of 
the  bondwoman's  son.  In  hia  trustful  obedience, 
we  read,  in  the  pathetic  narrative,  "  Abraham  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  unto  Hagar,  putting 
[it]  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
away,  and  she  departed  and  wandered  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Beersheba.  And  the  water  was  spent 
in  the  bottle,  and  ^he  cast  the  child  under  one  of 
the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  [him]  a  good  way  off"  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child.  And  she  sat  over  against  [him],  and  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar 
out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her,  What  aiieth  thee, 
Hagar  ?  Fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and 
hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation.  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a 
well  of  water,  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  [skin] 
with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  to  drink"  (xxi.  14- 
10).  The  verisimilitude,  oriental  exactness,  and 
simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  internal  evidences 
attesting  its  truth  apart  from  all  other  evidence; 
and  even  Winer  says  (in  alluding  to  the  subterfuge 
of  skepticism  that  Hagar  =  flight  —  would  lead  to 

event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  narrative  appear  to 
warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  Hagar's  son  aa 
the  heir  of  the  promise  :  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  18. 
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the  assumption  of  its  being  a  myth),  "  Das  Ereig- 
niss  ist  so  einfach  und  den  orientalischen  Sitten  so 
angemessen,  das  wir  hier  gewiss  eine  rein  histor- 
ische  Sage  vor  uns  haben "  {Realwori.  s.  v. 
"  Hagar  "). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when 
she  takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21),  and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  tf.). 

In    Mohammedan    tradition    Hagar    (wi>.ljC^ 

Hajir,  or  Hagir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abra- 
ham, as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammed.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  sacred  in- 
closure  of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Mushms  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.      E.  S.  P. 

*  The  truthfulness  to  nature  which  is  so  mani- 
fest in  the  incidents  related  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
(as  suggested  above),  bears  strong  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  See  especially  Gen.  xvi. 
6;  xxi.  10,  11,  and  14  ff.  Dean  Stanley  very  prop- 
erly calls  attention  to  this  trait  of  the  patriarchal 
history  as  illustrated  in  this  instance,  as  well  as 
others.  (Jewish  Churchy  i.  40  fF.)  See  also,  on 
this  characteristic  of  these  early  records.  Blunt' s 
Veracity  of  the  BooJcs  of  Moses.  Hess  brings  out 
impressively  this  feature  of  the  Bible  in  his  Ge- 
schichte  der  Patriarchen  (2  Bde.  Tiibing.  1785).  It 
appears  from  Gal.  iv.  24,  where  Paul  speaks  of  the 
dissensions  in  Abraham's  family,  that  the  jealousy 
between  Hagar's  son  and  the  heir  of  promise  pro- 
ceeded much  further  than  the  0.  T.  relates.  Rii- 
etschi  has  a  brief  article  on  "  Hagar  "  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyk.  v.  469  f.  Mr.  Williams  {Holy  City, 
i.  463-468)  inserts  an  extended  account  of  the  sup- 
posed discovery  by  ^Ir.  Rowlands  of  Beer-lahai-roi, 
the  well  in  the  desert,  at  which,  after  her  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  Abraham,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  7  fF.).  It  is  said  to 
be  about  5  hours  from  Kadesh,  on  the  way  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Egypt,  and  is  called  Moildhhi  (more 
correctly  Muweilih^  says  Rlietschi),  the  name  being 
regarded  as  the  same,  except  in  the  first  syllable  the 
change  of  Beer,  "  well,"  for  Moi,  "  water."  Near 
it  is  also  found  an  elaborate  excavation  in  the  rocks 
which  the  Arabs  call  Bnt-Hagar,  i.  e.  "  house 
of  Hagar."  Keil  and  Dehtzsch  (in  (len.  xvi.  14) 
incline  to  adopt  this  identification.  Knobel  ( Gen- 
esis, p.  147)  is  less  decided.  Dr.  Robinson's  note 
{Bibl.  Res.,  2d  ed.  i.  189)  throws  some  discredit  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  report. 

Hagar  occurs  in  Gal.  iv.  25  (T.  R.  &  A.  V.), 
not  as  a  personal  name  (r)  "K-yap),  but  as  a  word 
or  local  name  {rh  "Ayap)  appHed  to  Mount  Sinai 

in   Arabia.     The  Arabic    v^,   pronounced    very 

much  like  this  name,  means  a  "stone,"  and  may 
have  been  in  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  as 
one  of  its  local  designations.  (See  Meyer  on  Gal. 
iv.  25).  There  is  no  testimony  that  the  mount 
was  so  called  out  of  this  passage;  but  as  Ewald 
remarks  respecting  this  point  {Nachtrag  in  his 
Sendschreihen  des  Apostels,  p.  493  fF.),  Paul  is  so 
much  the  less  to  be  charged  with  an  error  here, 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  had  travelled  in  that  part 
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of  Arabia,  and  as  an  apostle,  had  remained  there  a 
long  time."  (See  Gal.  i.  17  f.)  Some  conjecture 
that  this  name  was  transferred  to  the  mountain  from 
an  Arabian  town  so  called,  where,  according  to  one 
account,  Hagar  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  rh  '^Ayap 
really  belongs  to  the  Greek  text,  though  the  weight 
of  critical  opinion  afifirms  it  (see  Meyer,  m  loc.). 
The  questions  both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  are  carefully 
examined  in  Lightfoot's  Commentary  on  Galatians 
(pp.  178,  189  fF  2d  ed.),  though  perhaps  he  un- 
derstates the  testimony  for  rh  "Ayap.  H. 

HAGARE  NES,  HA  GARITES  (Dn:?n, 

D''M''"n^rT  :  'Ayaprjuoi,  "Ayapa7oi,  [etc. :]  Agn- 
reni,  Agarei),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine, with  whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war 
in  the  time  of  Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  their  hand, 
and  they  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [landj  of  Gilead  "  (1  Chr.  v.  10);  and  again, 
in  ver.  18-20,  the  sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites, 
and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  made  war  with 
the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  No- 
dab,  and  they  were  helped  against  them,  and  the 
Hagarites  were  delivered  into  their  hand,  and  all 
that  were  with  them."  The  spoil  here  recorded  to 
have  been  taken  shows  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  these  tribes;  and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  them,  was  complete,  for  the 
Israelites  "  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  Captivity  " 
(ver.  22).  The  same  people,  as  confederate  against 
Israel,  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. :  "  The  tab- 
ernacles of  Edom  and  the  IshmaeUtes;  of  Moab 
and  the  Hagarenes;  Gebal,  Amnion,  and  Amalek; 
the  Philistines  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre ;  Assur 
also  is  joined  with  them;  they  have  holpen  the 
children  of  Lot"  (ver.  6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a  question  that  cannot 
readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  Their  geo- 
graphical position,  as  inferred  from  the  above  pas- 
sages, was  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael;  the  occurrence  of  the 
names  of  two  of  his  sons,  Jetur  and  Nephish  (1 
Chr.  V.  19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodab, 
whom  Gesenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though 
he  is  not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must 
remain  doubtful  [Nodab]),  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  Hagarenes  were  named  after  Hagar;  but  in 
!  the  passage  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (cf.  Bar. 
iii.  23).  May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  a 
town  or  district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only 
because  they  were  her  descendants  ?  It  is  needless 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar 
may  have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  after 
her  separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and 
tradition  are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in 
itself  highly  improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Herjer  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
^vere  probably  the  same  as  the  Agrsei  of  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  767,  Dionys.  Perieg.  956,  PUn.  vi.  32,  and  I^tol. 
V.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a  dwell- 
ing of  the  Hagarenes ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 

/  ^   ^    " 
pose  that   they  do.     Hejer,  or  Hejera  y  yS\^^ 

indeclinable,  according  to  Yakoot,  Mushtarak,  s.  v. ; 


',  as  Gesen. 


but  also,  according  to  Kdmoos,  yCS^i^ 
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and  Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also 
a  subdivision  of  the  province  of  northeastern 
Arabia  called  El-Bahreyn^  or,  as  some  writers  say, 
the  name  of  the  province  itself  (Mushtarak  and 
Mardsid,  s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  for  its 
abundant  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighboring  deserts,  and  of  the  high 
land  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agrsei,  see  the  Dictionary 
of  Geography.  There  is  another  Hejer^  a  place 
near  El-Medeeneh. 

The  district  of  Ha  jar  (  v^)?  o^i  ^he  borders 
of  Desert  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh^  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the  Ha- 
garenes.  It  is,  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer  to 
do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. :  see 
MiBHAR  and  Jaziz.  E.  S.  P. 

HA^GERITE,  THE  0^:?nn  :  b  'Ayapir-ns; 
[Vat.  Tapeirr^s']  Agareus).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite, 
^.  e.  the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of 

David's  sheep  (IWtS^,  A.  V.  " flocks;  "  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
31).  The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Ha- 
garites and  Hagakeises. 

HAG^GAI  [2syl.]  (^5/1  [festive]: 'Ayyaco s', 
[Sin.  Ayy €os  in  Hag.,  except  inscription,  and  so 
Alex,  in  the  inscr.  of  Ps.  cxlv.-cxlviii. :]  Aggceus), 
the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first 
of  those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
tradition  are  alike  silent.     Some,  indeed,  taking 

in  its  literal  sense  the  expression  H'lrT^  T|My?^ 
{malac  y'^hovdh)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he 
was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (Jerome,  Comm.  in 
loc).  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on 
the  point,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one 
of  the  exiles  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua;  and  Ewald  {Die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  B.)  is 
even  tempted  to  infer  from  ii.  3  that  he  may  have 
been  one  of  the  few  survivors  vidio  had  seen  the  first 
temple  in  its  splendor.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
(li.  c.  535),  was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of 
his  successors,  Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in 
consequence  of  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. On  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(b.  c.  521),  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
urged  the  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained 
the  permission  and  assistance  of  the  king  (P^zr.  v. 
1,  vi.  14;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the 
high  courage  (magni  spiritus.,  Jerome)  of*  these  de- 
voted men,  the  people  prosecuted  the  work  with 
vigor,  and  the  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  516).  According  to 
tradition,  Haggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a  young 
man  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
with  honor  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor, 
Hispal.  c.  49;  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
151  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
of  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men  who 
were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision  related 
in  Dan.  x.  7 ;  and  were  after  the  Captivity  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted  of 
120  elders  (Cozri,  iii.  65).     The  Seder  Olam  Zuta 
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places  their  death  in  the  52d  year  of  the  Med^ 
and  Persians;  while  the  extravagance  of  another 
tradition  makes  Haggai  survive  till  the  entry  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and  even  till 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.),  In 
the  Roman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  {Acta  Sanctor. 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probable  con- 
nection with  the  authorship  of  the  l)Ook  of  Ezra 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under 
that  head,  pp.  805,  806. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated hi  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145- 
148;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145;  and 
in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126, 145, 
146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned 
to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  service,  just 
as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  former  is 
inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo  Epiphanius  (de  Vitis  Proph. ), 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hallelujah 
in  the  second  temple:  "wherefore,"  he  adds,  "we 
say  '  Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah.'  "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3 ;  2  fedr. 
i.  40;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xlix.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23)  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  6). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  tlieir  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterizes  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a- 
conjecture,  not  without  reason,  that  in  their  present 
form  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary  of  the 
original  discourses.  They  were  delivered  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  520),  at 
intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  "panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displejis- 
ure  of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their 
eftbrts  for  their  own  gratification.  The  heavens 
were  "stayed  from  dew,"  and  the  earth  was 
"  stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  his  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  re- 
warded with  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  (i. 
13),  and  twenty- four  days  after  the  building  was 
resumed.  A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when-  the 
work  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Yet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  two  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition 
of  the  promise  (ii.  10-19).     On  the  same  day,  the 
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four-and-twentieth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet 
delivered  his  last  prophecy,  addressed  to  Zerubbabel, 
prince  of  Judah,  the  representative  of  the  royal 
family  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction  foreshadows 
the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  upon 
.  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the  nations  (ii. 
20-23).  W.  A.  W. 

*  For  the  later  exegetical  works  on  the  prophets 
which  include  Haggai,  see  under  Habakkuk. 
Keil  gives  a  list  of  the  older  commentaries  or  mon- 
ographs in  his  Lehrb.  der  hist.  hit.  Einl.  in  d. 
A.  T.  p.  308  (2te  Aufl.).  Oehler  treats  of  the 
prophet's  personal  history  in  Herzog's  Rtrd-Encyk. 
V.  471  f.  Bleek  {PAnl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  549) 
agrees  with  those  (Ewald,  Hiivernick,  Keil)  who 
think  that  Haggai  lived  long  enough  to  see  both 
the  first  and  the  second  temples.  On  the  Mes- 
sianic passage  of  this  prophet  (ii.  G-9),  the  reader 
may  consult,  in  addition  to  the  commentators, 
Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  0.  T.  iii.  243- 
271  (Keith's  trans.);  Hasse,  Geschichte  des  Alien 
Bundes,  p.  203  fF.;  Smith,  J.  P.,  Scripture  Tes- 
limmy  to  the  Messiah,  i.  283  ff.  (5th  ed.  Lond. 
1859);  and  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  u.  ihre  Weis- 
sagungen  (2ter  Abdruck),  p.  156,  a  few  words  oidv. 

H.  ^ 
HAG^GERI  {^^yr\^  I  e.  Hagri,  a  Hagaiite : 
*Ayapi;  [Vat.  FA. -pet ;]  Alex.  Arapai':  Agarai). 
<*MiBHAK  son  of  Haggeri  "  was  one  of  the  mighty 
men  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  38.  The  parallel  passage  —  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  36  —  has  "  Bani  the  Gadite  "  (^lin).  This 
Kennicott  decides  to  have  been  the  original,  from 
which   Haggeri  has    been   corrupted   {Dissert,   p. 

214).     The  Targum  has  Bar  Gedd  (Ml^  n^). 

HAG'GI  C'Sn  [festive]:  'A-yyis,  Alex.  Ay- 
yeis;  [in  Num.,  'Ayyt,  Vat.  -yet:]  tJaggi,  Aggi), 
second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  15), 

founder  of  the  Haggites  C'SHil).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of  an 
individual,  is  really  a  patronymic,  precisely  the  same 
as  of  the  family. 

HAGGl^AH  {T\\ir\  [festival  of  Jehovah] : 
^Ayyitt'i  [Vat.  Ajua'-]  Haggia),  a  Levite,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

HAG'GITES,  THE  OSHH :  6  'Ayyi  ; 
[Vat.  -yci:]  Agitce),  the  family  sprung  from 
Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

HAG'GITH  {ry^l'n,  a  dancer:  'AyyiO; 
Alex.  ^euyiO,  AyiO,  [AyeLd,]  AyyeiO;  [Vat.  ^ey- 
y€L6,  Ayyeid',]  Joseph.  'Ayyidr}'-  Haggith,  Ag- 
gith),  one  of  David's  wives,  of  whom  nothing  is 
told  us  except  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Adonijah, 
who  is  commonly  designated  as  "  the  son  of  Hao-- 
gith"  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  K.  i.  5,  11,  ii.  13;  1  Chr. 
ill.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for  his 
handsome  presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the 
above  passages  Haggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  men- 
tion among  the  wives,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth 
among  the  sons.  His  birth  happened  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  2,  5)  shortly  after  that  of  Absalom  (1 
K.  i.  6 ;  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words 
"his  mother"  are  inserted  by  the  translators). 

G. 

HA'GIA  CAyid  ['Ayid,  Bos,  Holmes  &  Par- 
sons] :  Aggia),  1  Esdr.  v.  34.     [Hattil.] 


HAIR 

HA^I  (^?n  [the  stone-heap,  or  'mins] :  Wy 
yai:  Hal).  The  form  in  which  the  well-known 
place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  first  intro- 
duction (Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3).  It  arises  from  the 
translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these  only, 
recognized  the  definite  article  with  which  Ai  is 
invariably  and  emphatically  accompanied  in  the 
Hebrew.  [More  probably  It  comes  from  the  Vul- 
gate.—A.].  In  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the 
above  two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first 
Ainah,  and  in  the  second  Cephrah,  as  if  Cephi- 

KAH.  Q. 

*HAIL.     [Plagues,  The  Ten;  Snow.] 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  "  curled  locks,  black 
as  a  raven,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the 
"crown  of  glory"  that  encircled  the  head  of  old 
age  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  hair  varied  considerably:  the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from'early 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  36,  iii.  12;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
EgyjjtioMs,  ii.   327,   328).      The   Greeks   admired 


Grecian  manner  of  wearing  the  hair.     (Hope's  Cos- 
tumes.) 

long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  expression  KapTjKOfxScauTes  'Axaioi, 
and  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  es- 
pecially Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a  symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians  also 
wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  195),  the  flowing  curls  being 
gathered  together  in  a  heavy  cluster  on  the  back, 
as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  The 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encouraged 
the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38;  John  xi.  2;  1  Cor. 
xi.  6  ff.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent chppings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from  legal 
enactments.  Clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain  manner 
and  offering  the  locks,  was  in  early  times  connected 
with  religious  worship.  Many  of  the  Arabians 
practiced  a  peculiar  tonsure  in  honor  of  their  God 
Orotal  (Her.  iii.  8,  Keipovrai  ircpirpSxa^ay  Trt- 
pL^vpovj/T€s  T0V5  Kpord(})ovs),  and  hence  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  "  round  the  corners  (HMQ, 
lit.  the  extremity)  of  their  heads"  (Lev.  xix.  27), 
meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and  temples, 
and  behind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  described  in 
the  LXX.  by  a  peculiar  expression  (tioSt]  (=  the 
classical  aKacpiov),  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew n*^^^^  (comp.  Bochart,  Can.  1.  6,  p.  379). 
That  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  was  well  known 
to   the    Hebrews,    appears    from    the    expression 

nSp  *^!^^1^)7,  rounded  as  to  the  locks,  by  which 
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they  are  described  ( Jer.  ix.  26 ;  xxv.  23 ;  xlix.  32 ; 
see  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.).  The  pro- 
hibition against  cutting  off  the  hair  on  the  death 
of  a  relative  (Dent.  xiv.  1^  was  probably  grounded 
on  a  similar  reason.  In  addition  to  these  regula- 
tions, the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  fre- 
quently the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  ff. ),  and 
hence  formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the 
priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldness.] 
The  rule  imposed  upon  the  priests,  and  probably 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  was  that 
the  hair  should  be  polled  (DDS,  Ez.  xliv.  20), 
neither  being  shaved,  nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long 
(Lev.  xxi.  5;  Ez.  /.  c).  What  was  the  precise 
length  usually  worn,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
tainmg;  but  from  various  expressions,  such  as 
ITW'l  l?nQ,  lit.  to  let  loose  the  head  or  the  hair 
{=  solvere  crines,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  05,  xi.  35;  demis- 
SOS  lugentis  more  capillos,  Ov.  Ep.  x.  137)  by  un- 
binding the  head-biind  and  letting  it  go  disheveled 
(Lev.  X.  6,  A.  V.  ^^  uncover  your  heads"),  which 
was  done  in  mourning  (cf.  Ez.  xxi  v.  17);  and 
again  ^TS  n7|,  to  uncover  the  ear,  previous  to 
making  any  communication  of  importance  (1  Sam. 
XX.  2,  12,  xxii.  8,  A.  V.,  margin),  as  though  the 
hair  fell  over  the  ear,  we  may  conclude  that  men 
wore  their  hair  somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with 
us.  The  word  1?"]5,  used  as  =  hair  (Xum.  vi-  5 ; 
Ez.  xliv.  20),   is  especially  indicative  of  its  free 
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down  to  the  breast  and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  af- 
fording substantial  protection  to  the  head  and  neck 
against  the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays  (Burckhardt's 
jVotes,  i.  49;  Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  33,  53,  73). 
The  modern  Egyptians  retain  the  practices  of  their 
ancestors,  shaving  the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffer- 
ing the  women's  hair  to  grow  long  (Lane's  Mod. 
EyypL  i.  52,  71).  Wigs  were  commonly  used  by 
the  latter  people  (Wilkinson,  ii.  324),  but  not  by 
the  Hebrews:  Josephus  (  Vit.  §  11)  notices  an  in- 
stance of  false  hair  (irepLe^r^  kS/llt])  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise.  Whether  the  ample  ring- 
lets of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  as  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  were  real  or  artificial,  is 
doubtful  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  328).  Among  the 
Medes  the  wig  was  worn  by  the  upper  classes  (Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  3,  §  2). 


(/rowth  (cf.  Knobel,  Comm.  in  Lev.  xxi.  10).  Long 
hair  was  admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ;  it  is 
especially  noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's 
person  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight 
of  whose  hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels), 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Har- 
mer's  Observations,  iv.  321),  the  more  probable 
being  that  the  numeral  ^  (20)  has  been  turned  into 
")  (200):  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  5)  adds,  that  it 
was  cut  every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn 
long  by  the  body-guard  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
same  authority  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3,  ^Ty/ctVras  KaOei- 
fxivoL  xatras).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair 
in  order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was 
urmsual,  and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
observance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "  sign  of  lium il- 
lation and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
slovenliness  "  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xifll), 
and  was  practiced  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  occa- 
,  sionally  by  others  in  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts 
xviii.  18);  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a  journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [Nazakite.J 
In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  off 
(Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xlviii. 
37;  Am.  viii.  10;  Joseph.  B.  .J.  ii.  15,  §  1),  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let  their  hair 
grow  long  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  30), 
shaving  their  heads  when  the  term  was  over  (Gen. 
xli.  14) ;  but  resembhng  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  Ire- 
quently  noticed  by  classical  writers  {e.  //.  Soph.  Aj. 
1174;  Eurip.  Ekctr.  143,  241).  Tearing  the  hair 
(Ezr.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go  disheveled,  as  already 
noticed,  were  similar  tokens  of  grief.  [Mouk^^fng.]  ' 
The  practice  of  the  modern  Arabs  in  regard  to  the 
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length  of  their  hair  varies : 
't  t^  grow  its  natural  lenj 


The  usual  and  favorite  color  of  the  hair  w^as  black 
(Cant.  V.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  comparisons  to 
a  "flock  of  goats"  and  the  "tents  of  Kedar" 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is  probably  in- 
tended by  the  purple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the  term  being 
broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  iropcpvpeos  in  a  similar 
application  =  ^eAay,  Anacr.  28).  A  fictitious  hue 
was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprinkling  gold-dust 
on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3).  It  does 
not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily  used;  the 
Carniel"    of  Cant.   vii.   5    has   been  understood 

5==^*^P"1?  (A-  ^^-  "crimson,"  margin)  with- 
out good  reason,  though  the  similarity  of  the  words 
may  have  suggested  the  subsequent  reference  to 
purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have  dyed  his  gray  hair 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  age  {Ajit.  xvi.  8, 
§  1),  but  the  practice  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  (jreeks  or  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  com- 
mon (Aristoph.  Eccles.  730;  Martial,  Ep.  iii.  43 ^ 
Propert.  ii.  18,  24,  26):  from  Matt.  v.  36,  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  not  usual  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  approach  of  age  was  marked  by  a  sprinUiny 

(p^^,  Hos.  vii.  9 ;  comp.  a  similar  use  of  spargere, 
Propert.  iii.  4,  24)  of  gray  hairs,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  whole  head  (Gen.  xiii.  38,  xliv.  29;  1 
K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  The  reference 
to  the  almond  in  Eccl.  xii.  5,  has  been  explained 
of  the  white  blossoms  of  that  tree,  as  emblematic 
of  old  age:  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
color  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather  than  white,  and 
that  the  verb  in  that  passage,  according  to  hioh 
authorities  (Gesen.  and  Hitzig),  does  not  bear  th6 
sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Pure  white  hair  was 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine  Majesty  (Dan. 
".  9;  Pev.  i.  14). 
The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character.  I'he 
Hebrew  terms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the 

word   n^^,  —  rendered  "locks"  in  Cant.  iv.  1, 
vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  mean- 


generally  the  men  allow  |  ing  a  veil,  —  we  have  D*^bri b/H    (Cant.  v.  11), 
th,  the  tresses  hanging    properly  pendulous   flexible   boughs    (according  to 
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the  LXX.,  i\drai,  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tieey 
which  supphed  an  image  of  the   coma  pendula  ; 

n^*^^  (Ez.  viii.  3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from 

the  cm-ve  of  a  blossom;  pDJ?  (Cant.  iv.  9),  a  lock 
falling  over  the  shoulders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendants 
(m  U710  crine  colli  tui,  Vulg.,  which  is  better  than 

the  A.  v.,  "  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck  " ) ;  D^^ljm 
(Cant.  vii.  5,  A.  V.  "galleries"),  properly  the 
channels  by  which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks, 
which  supplied  an  image  either  of  the  coma  Jitiens^ 
or  of  the  regularity  in  which  the  locks  were  ar- 
ranged; riv''^  (Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  expression 
for  coma  pendula.,  borrowed  from  the  threads  hang- 
ing down    from    an  umfinished    woof;    and    lastly 

ntrpD  nC5?5p  (Is.  iii.  24,  A.  V.  "  weU  set 
hair  "),  ^YO^Qvly  plaited  wm-h.,  i.  e.  gracefully  curved 
locks.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair,  we  have  no  very  precise  information  ;  the 
terms  used  are  of  a  general  character,  as  of  Jezebel 

(2  K.  ix.  30),  lllt^'^ri,  i.  e.  she  adoo-ned  her  head; 
of  Judith  (x.  3),  5i6Ta|6,  i.  e.  arranged  (the  A.  V. 
has  "  braided,"  and  the  Vulg.  discrimiiiavit,  here 
used  in  a  technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the 
discriminale  or  hair-pin);  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  9,  §  4),  KeKO(Tixriix4vos  rrj  (rupdeaei  rrjs  KOfx-qsi 
and  of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  {B.  J. 
iv.  9,  §  10),  Kofxas  avuderiCofxepoL.  The  terms 
used  in  the  N.  T.  {irKeyjxao-iVy  1  Tim.  ii.  9; 
ifiirXoKris  rpLxoov-,  1  Pet.  iii.  3)  are  also  of  a  gen- 
eral character;  Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v.)  understands 
them  of  curling  rather  than  plaiting.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Samson's  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more 

properly  Z)?mt/s  (niD/n^,  from  ^^H,  to  inter- 
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aeipai,   LXX.;  Judg.   xvi.    13,   19),  in- 
volves   the   practice   of  plaiting,   which    was    also 


HAKKATAN 

familiar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  335)  and 
Greeks  (Hom.  Jl.  xiv.  176).  The  locks  were  prob- 
ably kept  in  their  place  by  a  fillet,  as  in  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  /.  c). 

Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  "  add  to  each 
braid  three  black  silk  cords  with  little  ornaments 
of  gold"  (Lane,  i.  71):  the  LXX.  understands  the 

term  D^'D^^ri^p  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  "cauls"),  as 
applying  to  such  ornaments  {iuwAoKia)--,  Schroeder 
(de  Vest.  Mul.  Heb.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectures  that  they  were  sun-shaped.,  i.  e.  circulai*, 
as  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the  moon," 
i.  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for  neck- 
laces. The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells  to 
the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Voyage.,  i.  133). 
Other  terms,  sometimes  understood  as  applying 
to  the  hair,    are   of  doubtful    signification,   e.   g. 

D'^tp*^"nn    (Is.   iii.   22:    acus :    "  crisping-pins " ), 

more  probably  purses^  as  in  2  K.  v.  23;  D*^"]ti?|2 
(Is.  iii.  20,  "head-bands"),  bridal  girdles.,  accord- 
ing to  Schroeder  and  other  authorities;  D'^'^SB 
(Is.  iii.  20,  discriminalia,  Vulg.  i.  e.  pins  used  for 
keeping  the  hair  parted ;  cf.  Jerome  in  Rujin.  iii. 
cap.  ult.),  more  probably  turbans.  Combs  and 
hair-pins  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud ;  the  Egyp- 
tian combs  were  made  of  wood  and  double,  one  side 
having  large,  and  the  other  small  teeth  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  343);  from  the  ornamental  devices  worked  on 
them  we  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in  the  hair. 
With  regard  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Head-dress.  The  Hebrews,  Hke  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  compounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  xcii.  10;  Eccl.  ix.  8; 
Is.  iii.  24);  more  especially  on  occasion  of  festivities 
or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7 ;  Luke  vii.  46 ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  4,  §  1,  xpio'^l^^pos  /uLvpois 
r^y  K€(pa\'r]v,  cos  anh  arvvovaias)-  It  is  perhaps 
in  reference  to  the  glossy  appearance  so  imparted 
to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple  (Cant. 
vii.  5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt. 
v.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear  by 
the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards  (Lane, 
i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image 
of  what  was  least  valuable  in  man's  person  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  45;  2  Sam.  xiv.  11;  1  K.  i.  52;  Matt.  x.  30; 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18;  Acts  xxvii.  34);  as  well  as 
of  what  was  innumerable  (Ps.  xl.  12,  Ixix.  4);  or 
particularly  j^'Tze  (Judg.  xx.  16).  In  Is.  vii.  20,  it 
represents  the  various  productions  of  the  field,  trees, 
crops,  etc.;  like  opos  KeKOfx7]fxivov  uArj  of  Callim. 
Bian.  41,  or  the  humus  comans  of  Stat.  Theb.  v. 
502.  Hair  "  as  the  hair  of  women  "  (Pev.  ix.  8), 
means  long  and  undressed  hair,  which  in  later 
times  was  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  rude- 
ness (Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  he). 

W.  L.  B. 

HAK^vATAN  Cl^i^n  [the  small  ovyoung^'. 
^Kkkcltclv'-,  [Vat.  A/caraj/:]  Eccetan).  Johanan, 
son  of  Hakkatan,  was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Azgad 
[sons  of  A.]  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  12).  The  name  is  probably  Katan,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras  it  is  Acatan. 
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HAK^KOZ  (YV^  [the  tharn]  :  6  Kelts', 
[Comp.]  Alex.  ^Akkws'  Accos),  a  priest,  the  chief 
of  the  seventh  course  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr. 
ii.  61  the  name  occurs  again  as  that  of  a  family  of 
priests;  though  here  the  prefix  is  taken  by  our 
translators  —  and  no  doubt  correctly  —  as  the 
definite  article,  and  the  name  appears  as  Koz. 
The  same  thing  also  occurs  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21.  In 
Esdras  Accoz. 

H AKU'PHA  (WD^pn  [bent,  crooked,  Ges. ; 
incitement,  Fiirst]  :  'A/cou^a,  'Ax^^x^  ;  [Vat. 
A(f)€LKa,  Ax^Kpa;  EA.  in  Neh.,  AKCKpa'.]  Hcicu- 
pha).  Bene-Chakupha  [sons  of  C]  were  among 
the  families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51;  Neh.  vii.  53). 
In  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  v.  31)   the  name  is  given  as 

ACIPHA. 

HA'LAH  (nbr]  :  AAae,  Xadx'^  [Alex.  AA- 
Aa€,  AAae,  XaAa:]  Hala,  [Lcthela])  is  probably  a 
different  place  from  the  Calah  of  Gen.  x.  11.  [See 
Calah.]  It  may  with  some  confidence  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Chalcitis  (XaAKTris)  of  Ptolemy  (v. 
18),  which  he  places  between  Anthemusia  (cf.  Strab. 
xvi.  1,  §  27)  and  Gauzanitis."  The  name  is  thought 
to  remain  in  the  modern  Gla,  a  large  mound  on 
the  upper  Khabour,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Jei'ujer  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  312,  note;  2 
K.  [xvii.  6,]  xviii.  11;  1  Chr.  v.  26).         G.  R. 

HA^LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p7nn  '^r\T\^=the  smooth  mountain:  opos  rev 
XeAxa;  [Vat.  in  Josh,  xi.,  AAe/c;]  Alex.  AAa/c, 
or  AXoK'-  l^nrs  montis),  a  mountain  twice,  and 
twice  only,  named  as  the  southern  limit  of  Joshua's 
conquests  —  "  the  Mount  Halak  which  goeth  up  to 
Seir"  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  identified  —  has  not  apparently  been  sought 
for  —  by  travellers.  Keil  suggests  tlie  hne  of  chalk 
cliflEs  which  cross  the  valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6 
miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Arabah,  [Akabah,  p.  135  a.]  And  this 
suggestion  would  be  plausible  enough,  if  there  were 
any  example  of  the  word  har,  "mountain,"  being 
applied  to  such  a  vertical  cliff  as  this,  which  rather 
answers  to  what  we  suppose  was  intended  by  the 
term  Sela.  The  word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
name  (supposing  it  to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has 
the  force  of  smoothness  or  baldness,  has  ramified 
into  other  terms,  as  Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground, 
like  those  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  (2 
K.  ix.  25),  or  that  which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath 
hat-tzurim,  the  "  field  of  the  strong "  (Stanley, 
App.  §  20).  G. 

*HALE  (Luke  xii.  58;  Acts  viii.  3)  is  the 
original  form  of  "haul,"  sometimes  still  used  in 
formal  discourse.  In  both  the  above  passages  it 
means  to  drag  men  by  force  before  magistrates. 
That  is  the  import  also  of  the  Greek  terms  (Kara- 
crvpr}  and  (Tvpoov)-  H. 

HAL^HUL  (b^nbn  \_full  of  holUnvs, 
Fiirst]:  Al\ovd\  [Vat.  *AAoi;a;]  Alex.  AAouA: 
Halhul),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district, 
one  of  the  group  containing  Beth-zur  and  Gedor 

«  *  Fiirst  says  {Hehr.  Lex.  s.  v.)  that  the  Talmud 
understands  the  place  to  be  Holivxn.,  a  five  days' 
iourney  from  Bagdad.  H. 
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(Josh.  XV.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasiicon  (under 
Elul),  reports  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  (viUula) 
named  "Alula,"  near  Hebron.^  The  name  still 
remains  unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  between  3  and  4  miles  from  the  latter. 
Opposite  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit- 
sur,  the  modern  representative  of  Beth-zur,  and  a 
little  further  to  the  north  is  Jedur,  the  ancient 
Gedor.  [Beth-zur.]  The  site  is  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  walls  and  foundations,  amongst  which 
stands  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing  the  name  of 
Neby  Yunus  —  the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob.  i.  216). 
In  a  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Hottinger  ( Cippi 
Hebraici,  p.  32)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of 
Gad,  David's  seer.  See  also  the  citations  of  Zunz 
in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii.  437,  note).      G. 

HAXI  ("^VH  [necklace']  :  AAe(/);  Alex.  OoAet-* 
Chali),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named 
between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (p.  191) 
compares  the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent 
in  the  Latin  of  Cyamois  in  the  Greek  of  Jud. 
vii.  3.  G. 

HALICARNAS^SUS  {' AKiKdpvaaaos)  in 
Caria,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
sius,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as 
the  residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  XV.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §  23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the  Jews 
of  Halicarnassus  shall  be  allowed  ras  irpoaevxas 
TTOLeladaL  irphs  rfj  daXdaarr)  Kara  rh  Trdrpiov  60O9, 
is  interesting  when  compared  with  Acts  xvi.  13. 
This  city  was  celebrated  for  its  harbor  and  for  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications ;  but  it  never  recovered 
the  damage  which  it  suffered  'after  Alexander's 
siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given  in  Ross,  Eeisen 
aif  den  Griech.  Inseln.  (See  vol.  iv.  p.  30.)  The 
sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Classical  Museum, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Budriim. 

J.  S.  H. 

*  See  particularly  on  Halicarnassus  the  impor- 
tant work  of  Mr.  Newton,  History  of  Discoveries  at 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidce,  2  vols, 
text  and  1  vol.  plates,  London,  1862-63.  A. 

HALLELU^JAH.     [Alleluia.] 

HALL  {avXi]-  atrium),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest's  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  AvX't]  is 
in  A.  V.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  "palace;"  Vulg.  atrium;  TvpoavXioVy  Mark 
xiv.  68,  "porch;"  Vulg.  ante  atrium.  In  Matt, 
xxvii.  27  and  Mark  xv.  16,  avX-i)  is  syn.  with 
TvpairoopLov,  which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  hi  A.  V. 
"judgment-hall."       AvX-i]    is    the    equivalent    for 

"n^n,  an  inclosed  or  fortified  space  (Ges.  p.  512), 
in  many  places  in  0.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V. 
have  respectively  villa  or  viculus,  "  village,"  or 
atrium,  "  court,"  chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple. 
The  hall  or  court  of  a  house  or  palace  would  prob- 
ably be  an  inclosed  but  uncovered  space,  irnpluvium. 


t>  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  though  so  far 
from  Jerusalem,  .Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  in  the  dis- 
trict of  ^lia." 
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on  a  lower  level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest 
floor  which  looked  into  it.  The  irpoavKiov  was  the 
vestibule  leading  to  it,  called  also,  Matt.  xxvi.  71, 
irvXcoU'     [CouKT,  Amer.  ed. ;  House.] 

H.  W.  P. 

HALLO^HESH  (tT^'nhbn  [the  whisperer, 
enchanter]:  'AAcotjs;  Alex.  ABcoi  Alohes),  one  of 
the  "  chief  of  the  people  "  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24).  The  name  is  Lochesh, 
with  the  definite  article  prefixed.  That  it  is  the 
name  of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  individual,  appears 
probable  from  another  passage  in  which  it  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as 

HALO'HESH  (trmbn  [as  above]:  'AA- 
Aco^s;  [Vat.  FA.  HAeta:]  Alohes).  ShaJlum,  son 
of  Hal-lochesh,  was  "ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Jerusalem  "  at  the  time  of  the  repair  of  the  wall 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According  to  the 
Hebrew  spelling,  the  name  is  identical  with  Hal- 
LOHESH.  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  following  the 
Genevan  version,  spells  the  name  falsely  Halloesh. 
—  A.] 

HAM  (Cn  [swarthy]:  xdfxi  Cham).  1.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently 
the  second  in  age.  It  is  probably  derived  from 
DDH,  "to  be  warm,"  and  signifies  "warm 
"  hot."  This  meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  Egyptian  word  Kem  (Egypt),  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  which,  as  an  adjective,  signifies  "black,"  prob- 
ably implying  warmth  as  well  as  blackness. 
[Egypt.]  If  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be 
the  same,  Ham  must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun- 
burnt, like  Aldio\l/,  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  Coptic  name  of  Ethiopia,  eOCWCy^  but 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  trace  to  OOCU ,  "  a 
boundary,"  unless  the  Sahidic   G^TcWCy    may  be 

derived  from  Keesh  (Cush).  It  is  observable  that 
the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  appear  to  have 
had  prophetic  significations.  This  is  stated  in  the 
case  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of 
Japheth  (ix.  27),  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  same  nmst  be  concluded  as  to  Shem. 
Ham  may  therefore  have  been  so  named  as  pro- 
genitor of  the  sunburnt  Egyptians  and  Cushites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced  —  the  fulfillment  of  which 
is  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Cush 
and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan"  (Gen.  x.  6; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dual 
form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 

gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D'^'^^'O,  difl'ering  alone 

in  the  pointing  from  0*]^"^'^,  originally  stood 
here,  which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes 
which  follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms 
of  the  names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the 
Sidonians,  who  are  mentioned  not  as  a  nation,  but 
under  the  name  of  their  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known  to 
have  been  given  to  a  country.    ligypt  is  recognized  I 
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as  the  "  land  of  Ham  "  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
51,  cv.  23,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  not 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  with  that 
of  the  patriarch,  certainly  favors  it,  and  estabhshes 
the  historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  A\as  peculiarly  his  territory. 
The  name  Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm  this.  The 
restriction  of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unhke  the  case,  if  we 
may  reason  inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this 
part  of  the  Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the 
rest  was  compariitively  barbarous.  Egypt  may  also 
have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Hamites 
whence  colonies  went  forth,  as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Philistines.    [Capiitor.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.     The 
main    question    upon   which    everything    turns   is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a  western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern    and   western    Ethiopians    of  the 
Greeks.     This    has   been   usually  decided  on   the 
Biblical  evidence  as   to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  several 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  ex- 
cept in  Nimrod's  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or 
both.     By  a  more  inductive  method  we  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  ex- 
tended from   Babylonia  along  the  shores    of  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the 
supposition  that  there  was  an  eastern  as  M'ell  as  a 
western  Cush :  historically  the  latter  inference  must 
be  correct;  geographically  it  may  be  less  certain 
of  the  postdiluvian  world.     The  ancient  Egyptians 
applied    the   name   Keesh,    or    Kesh,    which  is 
obviously   the    same   as   Cush,  to   Ethiopia  above 
Egypt.     The  sons  of  Cush  are  stated  to  have  been 
Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah :  it 
is  added  that  the  sons  of  Raamah  were  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  and  that  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod."     Certain 
of  these  names  recur  in  the  lists  of  the  descendants 
of  Joktan  and  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  be  explained,  in  most  cases,  as 
historical  evidence  tends  to  show,  by  the  settlement 
of  Cushites,  Joktanites,  and   Abrahamites  in  the 
same  regions.   [Arabia.]   Seba  is  generally  identi- 
fied vvith  Meroe,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  Solomon  the  chief  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt  was  that  of  Seba.      [Seba.] 
The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
Arabia.   [Havilah.]     Sabtah  and  Sabtechah  are 
probably  Arabian  names :  this  is  certainly  the  case 
with  Kaamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan,  which  are  rec- 
ognized  on    the  Persian  Gulf.     [Sabtah;  Sab- 
techah; Raamah;  Sheba;  Dedan.]     Nimrod 
is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  is  a  son,  and   his   is  the  only  name  which  is 
positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in  the  list  of 
the  descendants  of  Cush.     The  account  of  his  first 
kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  extension  of  his 
rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  — 
for  this  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Gen.  x.  11, 
12  —  indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite  colonists  along 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  northwards.     [Cush.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stand  for  jMizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  JMazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor 
of  the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor 
appears  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
so  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri- 
arch. [Egypt.]  In  tbis  case  the  mention  of  Miz- 
raim (or  Mizrim)  would  be  geographical,  and  not 
indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 
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The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
occupy  a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the  name 
of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  Miz- 
raim  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that  in 
remote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories.  'J'his  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
first  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Memphites, 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  "  the  Libyans  re- 
volted from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a 
wonderful  increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through 
fear"«  (Cory's  Anc.  Frag.  2d  ed.  pp.  100,  101). 
It  is  unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the 
Memphite  kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
western  boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Anamim,  and  certainly 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim  ;  Anamim  ;  Lehabim.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  beyond  the 
western  border.  [Naphtuhim.]  The  Pathrusim 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probably  the 
Oasluhim  also.  [Pathros;  Caphtok;  Caslu- 
him.]  The  Philistim  are  the  only  Mizraite  tribe 
that  we  know  to  have  passed  into  Asia:  their  first 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  of 
Caphtor.    [Caphtok.] 

Phut  has  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
Bible,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  supporter  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  Lubim 
(Nah.  iii.  9),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite 
Ludim?),  as  supplyhig  part  of  the  army  of  Plia- 
raoh-Necho  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  as  involved  in  the  calam- 
ities of  Egypt  together  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  Chub 
[Chub]  (Ez.  xxx.  5),  as  furnishing,  with  Persia, 
Lud,  and  other  lands  or  tribes,  mercenaries  for  the 
service  of  Tyre  (xxvii.  10),  and  with  Persia  and 
Cush  as  supplying  part  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii. 
5).  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut 
is  to  be  placed  in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  a  great  nomadic  people  cor- 
responding to  it.      [Phut.] 

Respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  identified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishment  in  the  land  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specification  of  its 
limits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
"  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad  "  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  important  extensions  was  to  the  northeast, 
where  was  a  great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs  [Egypt],  and  in  those 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said,  "  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land"  (xii.  6);  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later 
time,  that  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
we  read  that  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land"  (xiii.  7).  These  pas- 
sages have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses, 

a  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  or  all  of  the 
notices  of  events  iu  Manetho's  lists  were  inserted  by 
copyists.     This  cannot,  we  think,  have  been  the  case 
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or  to  indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a 
late  period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  re- 
ferring to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and 
Idumaea  shows  that  there  was  an  earher  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer ;  but  at  the  Exodus,  more 
than  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  but 
a  remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in 
the  land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  "  Hamitism,"  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism, 
to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  "■  Semitic  stock,"  to 
which  he  considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging, 
and  thus  describes  it:  —  "  Chamitism,  or  ante-his- 
torical Semitism:  the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt; 
its  daughter,  the  Demotic  Egyptian ;  and  its  end 
the  Coptic  "  ( Outlines^  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  has  applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive 
language  of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been 
used  for  the  ancient  language  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia.  This  terminology  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitic 
class.  There  is  evidence  which,  at  the  first  view, 
would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  three  great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Bibhcal  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor 
of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather  than 
a  Semitic  form  of  speech.     It  is  called  in  the  Bible 

"  the  language  of  Canaan,"  1^55  ^*^r^  (Is-  xix. 
18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere  siid 
to  speak  iH'^'T^n'^,,  Judaic3  (2  K.  xviii.  2G,  28; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13;  Neh.  xiii.  24).  Put  the  one 
term,  as  Gesenius  remarks  {Gram.  Introd.),  indi- 
cates the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken, 
the  other  as  evidently  indicates  a  peo})le  by  whom 
it  was  spoken :  thus  the  question  of  its  being  a 
Hamitic  or  Semitic  language  is  not  touched;  for 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan is  agreeable  with  its  being  either  indigenous 
(and  therefore  either  Canaanite  or  Kephaite),  or 
adopted  (and  therefore  perhaps  Semitic)  The 
names  of  Canaanite  persons  and  places,  as  Gese- 
nius has  observed  {l.  c),  conclusively  show  that  the 
Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  Hebrew.  Elsewhere 
we  might  find  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  so-called 
Semitic  language  by  nations  either  partly  or  wholly 
of  Hamite  origin.  This  evidence  would  favor  the 
theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dissociate  Semitic 
languages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The  Egyptian 
language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties,  unless  ii 
were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic  origin,  since 
it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different  class  to  [from] 
the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it  also 
contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the  Semitic 
part  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  lan- 
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those  notices  that  occur  in  the  older 
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guage.  The  two  elements  are  mixed,  but  not  fused. 
This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholars  who  have 
studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some  Iranian 
scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are  mixed,  and 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the  transition 
from  Turanian  to  Semitic.  The  only  solution  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we  call  Semitic 
is  early  Noachian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite  na- 
tions presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it  can- 
not be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite  that 
they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain  that 
the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations  —  the 
Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians  — 
were  greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Baby- 
lonia the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed l)y  the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times. 
There  are  some  common  characteristics,  however, 
which  appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of 
the  Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  archi- 
tecture has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in 
vain  elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Soutliern 
Arabia  alike  afford  proofs  of  this,  and  the  few  re- 
maining monuments  of  the.  Phoenicians  are  of  the 
same  class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating 
the  purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The  na- 
tional mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
[represented  in  ?]  these  material  forms.  The  early 
history  of  each  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows 
great  power  of  organizing  an  extensive  kingdom,  of 
acquiring  material  greatness,  and  checking  the  in- 
roads of  neighboring  nomadic  peoples.  The  Philis- 
tines afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities. 
In  every  case,  however,  the  more  energetic  sons  of 
Shem  or  Japheth  have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich 
Hamite  territories  and  despoiled  them.  Egypt, 
favored  by  a  position  fenced  round  with  nearly  im- 
passable barriers  —  on  the  north  an  almost  haven- 
less  coast,  on  the  east  and  west  sterile  deserts,  held 
its  freedom  far  longer  than  the  rest;  yet  even  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  the  throne  was  filled  by  for- 
eigners, who,  if  Hamites,  were  Shemite  enough  in 
their  belief  to  revolutionize  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Babylonia  the  Medes  had  already  captured 
Nimrod's  city  more  than  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Hamites  of  Southern  Arabia 
M-ere  so  early  overthrown  by  the  Joktanites  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  history  are  alone  known 
to  us  through  tradition.  Yet  the  story  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  all  we  know  of  the  Ham- 
ites that  it  is  almost  enough  of  itself  tq  prove  what 
other  evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history 
of  the  Canaanites  is  similar;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  Ezekiel's 
famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap,  xxvii).  In 
speaking  of  Hamite  characteristics  we  do  not  in- 
tend it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  necessarily 
altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not  at  least  partly 
borrowed.  K.  S.  P. 

2.   (Dn  \multitude,  peo2')le^  Piirst],  Gen.  xiv.  5; 

Sam.  Dn,  Chnm).  According  to  the  Masoretic 
text,  Chedorlaomer  and  his  aUies  smote  the  Zuzim 
in  a   place  called  Ham.     If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
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Zuzim  be  the  same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham 
must  be  placed  in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammo- 
nite territory.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Tuch,  that  Ham  is  but  another  form  of  the  name 
of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of  Amnion, 
Kabbah,  now  ylm-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
however,  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  Masoretic 
leading:    the   former   has,    as    the   rendering   of 

Dn^  D'^Wn-n^^l .-  ica.\  '^eu-n  larxvpa  dfia  av- 
ro7s'i  and  the  latter,  et  Zuzim  cum  ezs,  which 
shows  that  they  read  DnS  :  but  the  Mas.  ren- 
dering seems  the  more  likely,  as  each  clause  men- 
tions a  nation,  and  its  capital  or  stronghold;  al- 
though it  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  Zuzim  had 
gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Kephaim,  a  deviation 
would  have  been  necessary.    The  Samaritan  Version 

has  TlW^^^Lishnh^  perhaps  intending  the  Lasha 
of  Gen.  X.  19,  which  by  some  is  identified  with 
Callirhoe  on  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The    Targums    of  Onkelos    and    Pseudojon.    have 

SJTl^n,  JJemta.  Schwarz  (217)  suggests  Ilumei- 
math  (in  Van  de  Velde's  map  IlilmeitcU),  one  mile 
above  Eabba,  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  the  Roman 
road.      [ZuziMS.] 

3.  In  the  account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,   are   said  to   have   been   "  of  Ham " 

(Dri"]^  :  e/c  Tci}u  vloov  Xd/uL'-  de  stirpe  Cham,  1 
Chr.  iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Hamite 
tribe  was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  there 
was  an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connection  of 
Egypt  witJi  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed 
under  Zicrait.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  patriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA'MAN  Cj^n  [celebrated  (Pers.),  or  = 
Mercury  (Sansk.),  Fiirst] ;  'A/ndu'  Aman),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned 
as  the  oppressor  of  Achiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10). 
The  Targuni  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §  5)  inter- 
pret the  description  of  him  —  the  Agagite  —  as 
signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent ;  but 
he  is  called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth. 
ix.  24  (cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus.  Prideaux  {Connexion,  anno  453)  computes 
the  sum  which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal 
treasury  at  more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Mod- 
ern Jews  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating 
any  Christian  enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger, 
Ent.  Jud.  i.  721).  [See  addition  under  E.sthek, 
Book  of.]  W.  T.  B. 

HA^MATH  (HT^n  {fortress,  citadel]  : 
'Wjxdd,  'U/uidO,  At/uidd:  Emath)  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  city  of  Upper  Syria  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
It  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  about 
half-way  between  its  source  near  Baalbek^  and  the 
bend  which  it  makes  at  J isr-liadid,.  It  thus  natu- 
rally commanded  the  whole  of  the  Orontes  valley, 
from  the  low  screen  of  hills  which  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Orontes  and  the  Litany  —the 
"entrance  of  Ilamath,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.)  —  to  the  defile 
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of  Daphne  below  Antioch ;  and  this  tract  appears  following  reasons :  (1.)  The  northern  boundary  of 
to  have  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  Israelites  was  certainly  north  of  Riblah,  for  the 
the  time  of  its  independence.  east  border  descends  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shephara, 

The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and  are  and  from  Shepham  to  Riblah.  Riblah  is  still 
included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen.  known  by  its  ancient  name,  and  is  found  south  of 
X.  18).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Hums  Lake  about  six  or  eight  hours.  The  "en- 
Kenrick  {Phcenicia,  p.  CO),  that  they  were  ever  in  trance  "  must  therefore  he  north  of  this  town.  (2.) 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regard  them  as  |  It  must  lie  east  of  Mount  Hor.  Now,  if  Mount 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bordered, ;  Hor  be,  as  it  probably  is,  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in   alliance. ,  the  question  is  readily  solved  by  a  reference  to  the 


physical  geography  of  the  region.  The  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  terminate  opposite 
Hums  Lake  by  bold  and  decided  declivities.  There 
is  then  a  rolling  country  for  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  Lebanon  chain,  after  which 
rises  the  lower  range  of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains. 
A  wider  space  of  plain  intervenes  between  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  the  low  hills  which  lie  eastward  of 
Hamath.  The  city  of  Hums  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  arms  of  the  cross  thus  formed,  and 
toward  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 
there  is  an  "  entering  in  "  between  the  hills. 
Thus  northward  the  pass  leads  to  Hamath ;  west- 
ward to  Kuldt  el-Husn  and  the  Mediterranean; 
eastward  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Syrian  desert; 
and  southward  toward  Baal-gad  in  Ccele-Syria. 
This  will  appear  at  a  glance  from  the  accompany- 
ing plan  of  the  country,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 


Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath,  beyond 
the  geographical  notices  which  show  it  to  be  a  well- 
known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
5;   &c.),  until  the  time  of  David,  when  we  hear 
that  Toi,  knig  of  Hamath,  had  "  had  wars  "  with 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  David,  sent  his  son  to  congratulate 
the  Jewish  monarch   (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  and  (appa- 
rently) to  put  Hamath  under  his  protection.     Ha- 
math seems  clearly  to  have  been  included  in   the 
dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  2i-4);  and  its  king 
was  no  doubt  one  of  those  many  princes  over  whom 
that  monarch  ruled,  who  "  brought  presents  and 
served  Solomon  all  the  days    of  his  life."     The 
"  store-cities,"  which  Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath  " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4),  were  perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the 
importance  of  the  Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traffic 
being  always  great.     On  the  death  of  Solomon  and 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath 
seems  to  have  regained  its  independence.     In 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
(b.  c.  900)  it  appears  as  a  separate  power,  in 
alliance  with  the   Syrians   of  Damascus,  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians.     About  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  .Jeroboam  the  sec- 
ond "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K.  xiv.  28);  he 
seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence 
the  prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his   reign 
(Am.  i.    1),   couples    "Hamath   the  great" 
with  Gath,  as  an  instance  of  desolation  {ib.  vi. 
2).    Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrians  took  it  (2 
K.  xviii.  84,  xix.  18,  &c.),  and  from  this  time 
it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  appears  to  have  changed 
its  name  to  Epiphaneia,  an  appellation  under 
which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
from  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  ( Com- 
ment, in  Ezek.  xlvii.  !(>),  and  possibly  later. 
The  natives,  however,  called  it  Hamath,  even 
in  St.  Jerome's  time;  and  its  present  name, 
ffamah,  is  but  very  shghtly  altered  from  the 
ancient  form. 

Burckhardt  visited  Ilamah  in  1812.  He 
describes  it  as  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Orontes,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
partly  in  the  plain,  and  as  divided  into  four 
quarters  —  Hadher^  El  Djisr,  El  AleyrU,  and 
El  Medine^  the  last  being  the  quarter  of  the 
Christians.  The  population,  according  to 
him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The  town 
possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  huge  water-wheels,  whereby  ^^^^^^  around  Hums,  showing  the  ^"entrance  to  Hamath." 
the  gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town 

were  supplied  from  the  Orontes.  The  neighboring  that  the  plain  of  Hums  opens  to  the  four  points  of 
territory  he  calls  "  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria  "  the  compass.  Especially  to  one  journeying  from 
( Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  14B-147.  See  also  Pococke,  the  south  or  the  west  would  this  locality  be  appro- 
Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  i.^  Irby  and  Mangles,  priately  described  as  an  entrance,  (a.)  It  is  im- 
Travels,  p.  244;  and  Stanley,  >S'.  (^  P.  pp.  408,  probable  that  the  lands  of  Hamath  ever  extended 
407).  G.  R.        as  far  south  as  the  height  of  land  between   the 

*  The  "entrance  of  Hamath  "  is  not,  as  stated,  Leontes  and  the  Orontes,  or  in  fact  hito  the  south- 
at  the  water-shed  between  the  Litany  and  the  ern  division  of  Coele-Syria  at  all.  Hums  would 
Orontes,  which  would  place  it  too  far  south,  for  the   have  been  its  natural  limit  from  the  sea,  to  one 
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journeying  along  the  coast  from  Tripoli  to  La- 
takia.  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairiyeh  range  are  seen 
in  profile,  with  the  gap  between  them.  A  similar 
view  is  presented  from  the  remaining  cardinal 
points.  G.  E.  P. 


HAMMER 

H A'MATHITE,  THE  {^nT^Tlil :  d  'Afxa- 
dl:  Amathceus,  Hamathceus),  one  of  the  families 
descended  from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list 
(Gen.  X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  The  place  of  their  set- 
tlement was  doubtless  Hamath. 


JNusairiyeh  Mts. 


Entrance  to  Hamath  from  the  W". 


HA^MATH-ZO  BAH         (nni^^-n^^Pf  : 

Bato-ojiSa;  [Alex.  Ai^aQ  2co/8a:]  Emnth-Suba)  \?, 
said  to  have  been  attacked  and  conquered  by  Sol- 
omon (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  the  same  as  Hamath,  here  regarded  as  included 
in  Aram-Zobah  —  a  geographical  expression  which 
has  usually  a  narrower  meaning.  13ut  the  name 
Hamath- Zobah  would  seem  rather  suited  to  an- 
other Hamath  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
"Great  Hamath,"  by  the  suffix  "Zobah."  Com- 
pare Kamoth-6'i7e«cZ,  which  is  thus  distinguished 
from  Ramah  in  Benjamin.  G.  R. 

^HAMFTAL,  2  K.  xxiii.  31,  is  the  reading 
of  the  A.  V.  ed.  1011  for  Hamutal.  A. 

HAM^MATH  (ri^n  [ivarmsprin(/]:  'Hjua^- 
aBaKed  —  the  last  two  syllables  a  corruption  of  the 
name  following ;  [Alex.  Afxdd  ;  [Aid.  'A/JL/udd :] 
Emath)^  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the  territory 
allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35).  It  is  not 
possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its  position, 
but  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists,  collected  by 
Lightfoot  in  his  Clwroc/rajjhical  Century^  and 
Clior.  Decad,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near  Ti- 
berias, one  mile  distant  —  in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Cbammath,  "hot  baths,"  because  it  con- 
tained those  of  Tiberias.  In  accordance  with  this 
are  the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  P^mmaus  as  a  "  village  not  far 
(/ccoyur?  .  .  .  ovK  ttTTCo^ex/)  from  Tiberias"  (Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  3),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  en- 
camped "before  (Trpo)  Tiberias  "  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3). 
Remains  of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  were  rec- 
ognized by  Irby  and  Mangles  (p.  89  6).  In  both 
cases  Josephus  names  the  hot  springs  or  baths,  add- 
ing in  the  latter,  that  such  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  name  'A/.i^aoDs,  and  that  the  waters  are  me- 
dicinal. The  Hammdm,  at  present  three «  in 
number,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sulphureous 
waters,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than  a  mile  south  of 
the  modern  town,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  381;  Van  de  Velde, 
ii.  399). 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists, 
quoted  on  the  same  place,  by  Liglitfoot,  to  the 
effect  that  Cbammath  was  called  also  the  "  wells 
of  Gadara,"  from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and 
also  that  half  the  town  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan  and  half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between 
them  —  the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias 

a  *Mr.   Porter  (HanrJb.  for   Sj/r.    ^   Pal.   ii.   422)  I  and  three  others  a  few  paces  further  south  (see  also 
gpeaks  of  four  springs  :  one  under  the  old  bath-house,  I  Rob.  Bibi.  Res.  ill.  259).  H. 


was  at  least  4  miles,  and  the  Hammam  2^,  from 
the  present  embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  same 
difficulty  besets  the  account  of  Parchi  (in  Zunz's 
Appendix  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He 
places  the  wells  entirely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  xxi.  32),  the  name  of  this  place  seems 
to  be  given  as  Hajnimoth-dor,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
76  it  is  further  altered  to  Hamjvion.  G. 

HAMMED A^THA  (Wnil^H  :  'AfxaUOos', 
[Alex.  ApafiaOados,  Afxadados ']  Amadathus), 
father  of  the  infamous  Haman,  and  commonly  des- 
ignated as  "the  Agagite  "  (Esth.  iii.  1,  10;  viii. 
5;  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title  (ix.  10). 
By  Gesenius  (Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the  name  is  taken 
to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
For  other  explanations,  see  Fiirst,  Ilandwb.  [Zend, 
=  given  by  Ilaomo.^  an  Ized],  and  Simonis,  Ono- 
mastico7i,  p.  586.  The  latter  derives  it  from  a  Per- 
sian word  meaning  "  double."  Tor  the  termination 
compare  Aridatha. 

HAMMEXECH  (Tlb^H  [the  king]:  rod 
^a(TL\ecas'-  Amelech),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as 
a  proper  name  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26;  xxxviii.  6);  but 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be 
anything  but  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "  the 
king,"  i.  e.  in  the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the 
latter  Zedekiah.  If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  con- 
nect with  the  royal  family  of  Judah  two  persons, 
Jerachmeel  and  Malciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  members  thereof.  G. 

HAMMER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  sev- 
eral names  for  this  indispensable  tool.     (1.)  Pattish 

(ti?"^tSQ,  connected  etymologically  with  Trardo'cro), 
to  strike),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter")  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  "smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image;  as  well 
as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).      (2.)  Afak- 

kdbdh  (nrSpp  [and  H^pP]),  properly  a  tool  for 
holloicing,  hence  a  stone-cutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi. 
7),  and  generally  any  workman's  hammer  (Judg. 
iv.  21;    Is.  xliv.    12;    Jer.   x.   4).      (3.)  TIalmiith 

(n^^vn).  used  only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then 
with  the  addition  of  the  word  "workmen's"  by 
way  of   explanation.       (4.)   A    kind    of   hammer, 

named  mappetz  {^^12),  Jer.  h.  20  (A.  V.  "  battle- 
axe"),  or  mephitz  (y*^?pp),  Prov.  xxv.  18   (A.  V. 
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HAMMOLEKETH 

«  maul "),  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "  Ham- 
mer "  is  used  figuratively  for  any  overwhelming 
power,  whether  worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual 
(Jer.  xxiii.  29  [comp.  Heb.  iv.  12] ).     W.  L.  13. 

*  From  nnj^^  comes  Maccabaeus  or  Maccabee 
[Maccabees,  the].  The  hammer  used  by  Jael 
(Judg.  V.  26)  was  not  of  iron,  but  a  wooden  mal- 
let, such  as  the  Arabs  use  now  for  driving  down 
their  tent-pins.  (See  Thomson's  Lnnd  and  Bouh^ 
ii.  149.)  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  spoken  of  as  '''■the 
hammer,"  as  being  the  one  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  nail  driven  through  Sisera's  temples  was  also 
one  of  the  wooden  tent-pins.  This  particularity 
points  to  a  scene  drawn  from  actual  life.  It  is  said 
in  1  K.  vi.  7  that  no  sound  of  hammer,  or  axe,  or 
any  iron  tool,  was  heard  in  building  the  Temple, 
because  it  "  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  "  at  the 
quarry.  The  immense  cavern  under  Jerusalem, 
where  undoubtedly  most  of  the  building  material 
of  the  ancient  city  was  obtained,  furnishes  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  this  statement.  "  The  heaps 
of  chippings  which  lie  about  show  that  the  stone 
was  dressed  on  the  spot.  .  .  .  There  are  no  other 
quarries  of  any  great  size  near  the  city,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  this  quarry,  in  its  whole  extent, 
was  without  the  limits  of  the  city  "  (Barclay's  City 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  468,  1st  ed.  (1865)).  See 
also  the  account  of  this  subterranean  gallery  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  63,  64.     H. 

HAMMOLE^KETH  (n^bbn,  with  the 
article  = //?e  Queen:  rj  MaXex^O-  Begina),  a 
woman  introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  jManasseh 
as  daughter  of  Machirand  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  17,  18),  and  as  having  among  her  children 
Abi-ezer,  from  whose  family  sprang  the  great 
judge  Gideon.     The  Targum  translates  the  name 

by  n^^T^  1^  =  who  reigned.  The  Jewish  tra- 
dition, as  preserved  by  Kimchi  in  his  commentary 
on  the  passage,  is  that  '^  she  used  to  reign  over  a 
portion  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  Gilead," 
and  that  for  that  reason  her  lineage  has  been  pre- 
served. * 

HAM'MON  (i'^r^ri  [hot  or  simny] :  ['E^ue- 
/xacaj/;]  Alex.  A/ncav'  Hamon).  1.  A  city  in 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zi- 
don-rabbah,  or  "  Great  Zidon."  Dr.  Schultz  sug- 
gested its  identification  with  the  modern  village  of 
ffamid,  near  the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre 
(Rob.  iii.  66),  but  this  is  doubtful  both  in  etymology 
and  position. 

2.  [Xa^co0;  Alex.  Xa/jLOnv.]  A  city  allotted 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to  the  Levites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the  somewhat  similar 
names  Hammath  and  Hammoth-dor  in  Joshua. 

G. 

HAM^MOTH-DOR^  ("IS"^  nbn  [wa7-7n 
springs,  abode]:  N6;U^a0;  Alex.  Efxaddcap:  Am- 
moth  Dor),  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites,  and  for  a  city 
of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless  there  were  two 
places  of  the  same  or  very  similar  name  in  Naph- 
tali, this  is  identical  with  Hammath.  Why  the 
suffix  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell,  unless  the  word 
refers  in  some  way  to  the  situation  of  the  place  on 
the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it  (as  far  as  we 
know)  any  resemblance  to  Dor,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  76  the  name  is  con- 
tracted to  Hammon.  G. 
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HAMO'NAH  (nD"l!2n  [tumult,  noise  of  a 
nmltiiude']:  YloXvav^piov'-  Amonn),  the  name  of 
a  city  mentioned  in  a  highly  obscure  passage  of 
Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16);  apparently  that  of  the  place 
in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog  should  be 
buried  after  their  great  slaughter  by  God,  and  which 
is  to  derive  its  name — "multitude" — from  that 
circumstance.  G. 

HAMON-GOG ,   THE    VALLEY    OF 

{T\'^  P^n  ^"^5  =  ravine  of  Gog's  midtitude : 
Tal  rh  TvoXvoLV^piov  rov  Tdoy'-  vaUls  imdtitadlnls 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  bin-ial  there  of 
"Gog  and  all  his  multitude"  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

H  A'MOR  ("^'"^^0,  i.  e.  in  Hebrew  a  large  he- 
ass,  the  figure  employed  by  Jacob  for  Issachar: 
'EyU^uco^:  Hemor),  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the 
Alex.  LXX.  a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance of  Jacob  on  Palestine  was  prince  {Nasi)  of 
the  land  and  city  of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the 
impetuous  young  man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill 
treatment  of  Dinah  brought  destruction  on  himself, 
his  father,  and  the  whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
19;  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6,  8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hamor 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  influ- 
ence, because,  though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of 
his  tribe  are  called  after  him  Btne-Ilamor,  and  he 
himself,  in  records  narrating  events  long  subsequent 
to  this,  is  styled  llamor-Abl  Shecem  (Josh.  xxiv. 
32 :«  Judg.  ix.  28;  Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second 
of  these  passages  his  name  is  used  as  a  signal  of 
revolt,  when  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hivites 
attempted  to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon. 
[Shechem.]  For  the  title  Abi-Shecem,  "father 
of  Shechem,"  compare  "father  of  Bethlehem," 
"father  of  Tekoah,"  and  others  in  the  early  hsts 
of  1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Emmor,  and  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  "sons 
of  Emmor." 

HAMU'EL  (bS^l^n  [see  irfra],  i.  e.  Ham- 
muel:  ''Ajj.ovtjX'-  Amuel),  a  man  of  Simeon;  son 
of  Mishma,  of  the  family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26), 
from  whom,  if  we  follow  the  records  of  this  pas- 
sable, it  would  seem  the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon 
located  in  Palestine  were  derived.  In  many  He- 
brew MSS.  the  name  is  given  as  Chammuel. 

*  The  latter  form  exchanges  the  soft  guttural  for 
the  hard.  It  signifies  "heat"  and  hence  "anger 
of  God  "  (Gesen.),  or  "  God  is  a  sun  "  (FiJrst). 

H. 

HA'MUL    (ViDn    [jntied,  spared.:]  :    Sam. 

vW*)Dn  :  'le^ouTjA,  'lafiovu;  [Alex,  in  Num., 
lafjLovrjX',  Comp.  'AyUouA,  XafxovX:]  Ilamul),  the 
younger  son  of  Pharez,  Judah's  son  by  Tamar 
(Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  5).  Hamul  was  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Hanmlites  (Num.  xxvi.  21),  but 
none  of  the  genealogy  of  his  descendants  is  pre- 
served in  the  lists  of  1  Chronicles,  though  those  of 
the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fully  given. 

HA'MULITES,  THE  Obl^tDm  ■  [see 
above]:  'la^ouvi,  Alex.  laixovqXr-,   [Comp.  'Afxov- 

a  The  LXX.  have  here  read  the  word  without  its 
initial  guttural,  and  rendered  it  irapa  rdu  ' A[xoppaiUiv , 
"from  the  Amorites." 
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HAMUTAL 


A(:]  HamuUtce),   the  family    (HnSt^'^)  of  the 
preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  21). 

HAMU'TAL  (b^^^n  =  perh.  Mn  to  the 
deiv-:  'hfjLirdW  [Vat.  Aix€:iTai,  Mirar'-,  Alex.  Afxi- 
ra\,  -Tad ;]  in  Jer.  'AfxeirdaA  [Alex,  -^i-] :  Ami- 
tal),  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah;  one  of  the 
wives  of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate princes  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mat- 
taniah  or  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  Hi.  1). 
In  the  two  last  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 

original  text  as    V^^^^H?    Chamital,   a  reading 
which  the  LXX.  follow  throughout. 

*  Curiously  enough,  in  the  first  passage,  but 
in  neither  of  the  two  last,  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads 
Hamztal.  A. 

HANAM'EEL  [pro^jerly  Hanamel,  in  3 
syl  ]  (bWipDn  [perh.  bWSSr]  whom  God  has 
given,  Gesen.]':  ' Avafxer^X'  Hanameel),  son  of 
Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah.  When  Judsea 
was  occupied  by  the  Chaldseans,  Jerusalem  be- 
leaguered, and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the  prophet 
bought  a  field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  his  assur- 
ance that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land  should  be 
once  more  a  secure  possession  (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  9, 
12;  and  comp.  44).  The  suburban  fields  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  sold  (Lev. 
XXV.  34) ;  but  possibly  Hanameel  may  have  inher- 
ited property  from  his  mother.  Compare  the  case 
of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite ;  and  the  note 
of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
xxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe. 

W.  T.  B. 

HAINAN  i)"^^  [gracious,  merciful]:  'Avdv: 
Hanan).  1.  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38;  ix.  44). 

3.  [FA.  Auuav.]  "  Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  e. 
possibly  a  Syrian  of  Arani-Maachah,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
hst  of  1  Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  [FA.  Tavav.]  Bene-Chanan  [sons  of  C] 
were  among  the  ISTethinim  who  returned  from  Bab- 
ylon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  49). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Esdr.  v.  30,  the  name  is  given 
as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omits  [Rom.  and  Alex,  in  Neh.  x.  10 
read  Avau,  but  Vat.  and  FA.^  omit].)  One  of  the 
Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  his  public  exposition 
of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is 
probably  mentioned  in  x.  10  as  seahng  the  cov- 
enant, since  several  of  the  same  names  occur  in 
both  passages. 

6.  [Vat.  omits.]  One  of  the  "heads"  of  the 
"people,"  that  is  of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed 
the  covenant  (x.  22). 

7.  (AfVai/;  [FA.  Aij/a.])  Another  of  the  chief 
laymen  on  the  same  occasion  (x.  26). 

8.  [FA.  Aavau.]  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mat- 
taniah,  whom  Nehemiah  made  one  of  the  store- 
keepers of  the  provisions  collected  as  tithes  (Neh. 
xiii.  13).  He  was  probably  a  layman,  in  which 
case  the  four  storekeepers  represented  the  four  chief 
classes  of  the  people  —  priests,  scribes,  Levites,  and 
laymen. 

9.  Son  of  Igdaliahu  "the  man  of  God"  (Jer. 
XXXV.  4).     The  sons  of  Hanan  had  a  chamber  in 


HANANIAH 

the  Temple.  The  Vat.  LXX.  gives  the  name  twice 
—  'Icomv  vlou  ''Avaviov  [FA.  Avvolv  viov  Av- 
pavwv] ' 

HANAN^EEL    [properly  Hananel,  in  3  syl.] 

THE  TOV^ER  OF  (bSp^Q  '^^}'^  -  Tr^pyos 
'Aua/xe'fjK  '•  turris  Ha/naneel),  a  tower  which  formed 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39). 
From  these  two  passages,  particularly  from  the 
former,  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  Hananeel 
was  but   another  name   for  the   Tower  of  Meah 

(nS^n  =  iAe  hundred):  at  any  rate  they  were 
close  together,  and  stood  between  the  sheep-gate 
and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is  further  mentioned 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  where  the  reference  appears  to  be 
to  an  extensive  breach  in  the  wall,  reaching  from 
that  spot  to  the  "  gate  of  the  corner  "  (comp.  Neh. 
iii.  24,  32),  and  which  the  prophet  is  announcing 
shall  be  "  rebuilt  to  Jehovah  "  and  "  not  be  thrown 
down  any  more  for  ever."  The  remaining  passage 
in  which  it  is  named  (Zech.  xiv.  10)  also  connects 
this  tower  with  the  "corner  gate,"  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  ren- 
dered by  Ewald  with  a  different  punctuation  to 
[from]  the  A.  V.  —  "  from  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 
on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early)  gate,  on  to 
the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on  to  the 
king's  wine-presses."      [Jerusalem.] 

HANA^NI  0?5-  [gi'^^^cious]:  [Rom.  Avav, 
Auauiasi  Alex.]  Avclvl:  Hanani).  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  David's  Seer,  who  were  separated 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  head  of  the 
18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  25). 

2.  [^Avavi'i  Vat.  -vet,  once  -^et;  Alex.  1  K. 
xvi.  7,  Avavia-]  A  Seer  who  rebuked  (b.  c.  941) 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God, 
which  he  had  showed  by  buying  off  tlie  hostility 
of  Benhadad  1.  king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned  by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another 
Hanani)  was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testi- 
fied against  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehosh- 
aphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  xx.  34). 

3.  \^Avavi\  Vat.  FA.  -j/er,  Alef.  Avavia-]  One 
of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  were  con- 
nected with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  Ananias. 

4.  ['Az/aW,  Auauia;  FA.  in  i.  2,  Auau-]  A 
brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  b.  c.  446  from 
Jerusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2);  and  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(vii.  2.) 

5.  ['Avavi;  Vat.  Alex.  FAi  omit.]  A  priest 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36.  W.  T.  B. 

HANANFAH  (H^^^H  and  ^n:j?5r]  [lohom 
Jehovah  has  given] :  ■  Avavia ;  [^Avavias  '■]  Ana- 
nias, [Hanania,]  and  Hananias.  In  New  Test. 
'Avavias-  Ananias). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or  wards 
into  which  the  288  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman  were 
especially  employed  to  blow  the  horns  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  princes  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  Son  of  Azur,  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  and  a 
false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah. 
In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  595,  Hananiah 
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withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  pubHcly 
prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two  years 
Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord's  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar  liad 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought  back  to 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.):  an  indication  that  treach- 
erous negotiations  were  already  secretly  opened  with 
Pharaoh-Hophra  (who  had  just  succeeded  Psam- 
mis  on  the  Egyptian  throne «),  and  that  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  preceding  chapter 
(xxvii.  3)  shows  further  that  a  league  M-as  already 
in  progress  between  Judah  and  the  neighboring 
nations  of  Edom,  Amnion,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Zidon, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  resistance  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  combination  no  doubt  with  the  pro- 
jected movements  of  Pharaoh-Hophra.  Hananiah 
corroborated  his  prophecy  by  taking  from  off  the 
neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore  by  Di- 
vine command  (Jer.  xxvii.,  in  token  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  Judaea  and  the  neighboring  countries  to  the 
Babylonian  empire),  and  breaking  it,  adding,  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  from  the  neck  of 
all  nations  within  the  space  of  two  full  years."  But 
Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for 
the  wooden  yokes  which  he  had  broken  he  should 
make  yokes  of  iron,  so  firm  was  the  dominion  of 
Babylon  destined  to  be  for  seventy  years.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  added  this  rebuke  and  prediction 
of  Hananiah's  death,  the  fulfillment  of  which  closes 
the  history  of  this  false  prophet.  "  Hear  now, 
Hananiah ;  Jehovah  hath  not  sent  thee ;  but  thou 
makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I  will  cast  thee  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth :  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  because 
thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  Jehovah.  So 
Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year,  in  the 
seventh  month  "  (Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history 
of  Hananiah  is  of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time, 
divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Baby- 
lon on  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also 
exhibits  the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which 
the  irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  pohtical 
calculation  on  which  such  false  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clew  in  partic- 
ular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  (or  Apries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ineffectual 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20 ;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
comparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1  with  ,xx.  1.  The  tem- 
porary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described 
in  Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return 
of  the  Chaldseans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  his- 
tory of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and 
obstructed  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of 

a  Pharaoh-Hophra  succeeded  Psammis,  b.  c.  595.    are  fixed  by  that  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
The  dates  of  the  Egyptian  reigns  from  Psammetichus    byses. 


the  true  prophets,  and  affords  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  they  prophesied  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp.  1 
K.  xxii.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arrested  Jeremiah  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldseans  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [Shad- 
KACH.]  He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition  (Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11, 19;  ii.  17). 

[AnAoS^IAS.] 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  person 
who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  ^Icoayuas,  Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Phesa  is  discarded,  appears  there  also 
as  Zerubbabel's  son  [Genealogy  of  Christ.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and 
Joanna  is  apparent  immediately  we  compare  them 

in  Hebrew.     n'^DiH   (Hananiah)   is   compounded 

of  ']'^T\  and  the  Divine  name,  which  always  takes 

the  form  H"^,  or  "^H^,  at  the  end  of  compounded 
names  (as  in  Jerem-iah,  Shephet-iah,  Nehem-iah, 
Azar-iah,  etc.).     It  meant  gratiose  dedit  Dominus. 

Joanna  (Ijrj!'*^'^)  is  compounded  of  the  Divine 
name,  which  at  the  beginning  of  compound  names 

takes  the  form  1"^,  or  IH^^  (as  in  Jeho-shua,  Jeho- 

shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  etc.),  and  the  same  word,  )'^T1, 
and  means  Dominus  (/rntiose  dedit.  Examples  of  a 
similar  transposition  of  the  elements  of  a  compound 
name    in    speaking   of    the    same   individual,    are 

n"^D1!D^,  Jecon-iah,  and  "!*^!p"^in'^,  Jeho-jachm, 
of  the  same  king  of  Judah :  Ahaz-iah  and  Jeho- 
ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehoram ;  Eli-am,  and 
Ammi-el,  of  the  father  of  Bath-sheba;  and  El-asah 
for  Asah-el,  and  Ishnia-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in  some 
MSS.  of  Ezr.  X.  15  and  2  K.  xxv.  25.  This  iden- 
tification is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St. 
Luke's  genealogy  into  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan 
stand  side  by  side,  Ezr.  x.  28,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries  "  (which 
see)  or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense 
(Ex.  XXX.  22-38,  1  Chr.  ix.  30),  who  built  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  30  as  having  repaired  another  portion.  If 
so,  he  was  son  of  Shelemiah ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
is  mentioned  xii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  12. 

12.  Puler  of  the  palace  (nn"^Sn  nW)  at 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  as 
'*a  faithful  man,  and  one  who  feared  God  above 
many."  His  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
authority  and  trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that 
of  Eliakim,  who  was  "  over  the  house  "  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  [Eliakim.]  The  arrangements  for 
guarding  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  intrusted  to 
him  with  Hanani,  the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideaux 
thinks  that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah 
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indicates  that  at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to 
Persia,  but  without  sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah 
seems  to  have  been  continuously  at  Jerusalem  for 
some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  5, 

65,  viii.  9,  x.  1).  If,  too,  the  term  (nn^SH 
means,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it 
in  Neh.  ii.  8  maizes  not  improbable,  not  the  palace, 
but  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus 
^dpi^  —  there  is  still  less  reason  to  imagine  Nehe- 
miah's  absence.  In  this  case  Hananiah  would  be 
a  priest,  perhaps  of  the  same  family  as  the  preced- 
ing. The  rendering  moreover  of  Neh.  vii.  2,  3, 
should  probably  be,  "  And  I  enjoined  (or  gave 
orders  to)  Hanani  .  .  and  Hananiah  the  captains 
of  the  fortress  ....  concern'mg  Jerusalem,  and 
said.  Let  not  the  gates,"  etc    There  is  no  authority 

for  rendering  v37  by  "over"  —  "He  gave  such 
an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  The  passages 
quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to  the 
point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23  (Hebr.  24).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  Ana- 
nias, the  Greek  form  of  the  name.        A.  C.  H. 

HANDICRAFT  (rexfT?,  ipyacria-  (irs, 
ariijicmm,  Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Kev.  xviii.  22). 
Although  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  were  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  ^^rabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few ;  and 
it  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multiplied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  here ;  in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of 
such  handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in  war, 
in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labor;  and, 
together  with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather  cop- 
per alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (ntt''n5,  Gesen.  p. 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  practiced 
in  antediluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  use  of 
this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  higher 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod.  Works 
and  Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14,  16).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishmael  were  of  bronze"  or  iron,  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  194),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone- tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
flint  knives  continued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  353,  354, 
ii.  163;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  118;  Ex.  iv.  25; 
Josh.  V.  2;  1st  Egypt,  room,  Brit.  Mus.  case  36. 
37).    In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  copper. 
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but  no  iron,  appears  to  liave  been  used,  though  the 
use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known  to 
the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and  from 
their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaanite 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and  domestic 
purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  19;  Num. 
XXXV.  16;  Deut.  iii.  11,  iv,  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii. 
31,  xvii.  16,  18).     After  the  estabhshment  of  the 

Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  (tL''*nn) 
became  recognized  as  a  distinct  employment  (1 
Sam.  xiii.   19).     The  designer  of  a  higher  order 

appears  to  have  been  called  specially  l-t^^P  (Ges. 
p.  531 ;  Ex.  XXXV.  30,  35 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15  ; 
Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hebr.  c.  14,  §  16).  The  smith's 
work  and  its  results  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam.  xii.  31;  1  K.  vi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Is.  xliv.  12,  hv.  16).  Among  the  captives  taken 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  were  1000  "  crafts- 
men "  and  smiths,  who  were  probably  of  the 
superior  kind  (2  K.  xxiv.  16;  Jer.  xxix.  2). 

The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  (^"P.*^^  ^  apyvpo- 
KOTTos,  x^z/euTT^s  :  argentarms,  aurifex)  must 
have  found  employment  both  among  the  Hebrews 
and  tlie  neighboring  nations  in  very  early  times, 
as  appears  from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham 
to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii.  18; 
Deut.  vii.  25).  But  whatever  skill  the  Hebrews 
possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  must  have 
learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its  "iron-furnaces," 
both  in  metal  work  and  in  the  arts  of  setting  and 
polishing  precious  stones;  arts  which  were  turned 
to  account  both  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  making  of  the  priests'  ornaments, 
and  also  in  the  casting  of  the  golden  calf  as  well 
as  its  destruction  by  Moses,  probably,  as  suggested 
by  Goguet,  by  a  method  which  he  had  learnt  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  xh.  42;  Ex.  iii.  22,  xii.  35,  xxxi.  4, 
5,  xxxii.  2,  4,  20,  24,  xxxvii.  17,  24,  xxxviii.  4,  8, 
24,  25,  xxxix.  6,  39;  Neh.  iii.  8;  Is.  xliv.  12). 
Various  processes  of  the  goldsmiths'  work  (No. 
1)  are  illustrated  by  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  136,  152,  162). 

After  the  conquest  frequent  notices  are  found 
both  of  moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including 
soldering,  which  last  had  long  been  known  in 
Egypt;  but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at 
least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii. 
4;  1   K.  vii.  13,  45,  46;  Is.  xii.  7;  Wisd.  xv.  4; 


Egyptian  Blow-pipe,  and  small  fire-place  with  cheeks 
to  confine  and  reflect  the  heat.     (Wilkinson.) 

Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57  [or  Epist. 
of  Jer.  vi.  50,  55,  57]  ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  162).  [Zabe- 
PHATH.]  Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  made 
of  beating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it  into  wire,  and 
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also  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold  (Ex.  xxxix. 
3,  6,  &c.;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  414;    Ges. 

*  Among  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  mentioned-    P'    ^^^^^'    ^"^^'^^    ^^^5'  ^^^-    P'    l^^)'    bellows 


tongs  (D^nil7?5,    XaHis,  forceps,  Ges.   p.   761, ;  (n?^?^,  ^vcr7]ri]p,   sufflatorium,  Ges.   p.  896 ;   Is. 


Is.  vi.  6),  hammer  (t^^tSQ,  (x^vpa.,  malleus,  Ges. 


xli.  7;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28;  Wilkinson, 
ii.  316). 

In  N.  T.  Alexander  "  the  coppersmith  "  (S  ^aA- 

K€vs)  of  Ephesus   is  mentioned,   where  also   was 

carried  on  that  trade  in   "  silver  shrines "    (i/aol 

kpyvpot),  which  was  represented  by  Demetrius  the 

63 


suversmith  (apyvpoKSxos)  as  being  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  xix.  24,  28:  2 
Tim.  iv.  14). 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  {U'^'^V  Wnn, 
rcKTCoy,  artifex  lignarius)   is  often  mentioned  in 
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Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is.  xliv. 
13).  In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself  the 
workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoenicians  sent 
by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1),  as  most 


Tools  of  an  Egyptian  Carpenter      (Wilkinson  ) 
Eigs.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Chisels  and  drills.  Tig.  9.  Horn  of  oil. 

5.  Part  of  drill.  10.  Mallet. 

6.  Nut  of  wood  belonging  to  drill.  11.    h.isket  of  nMi'.-. 

7.  8.   Saws.  12.   Uasket  which  held  then 


probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the  principal  of 
those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  his  works 
(1  K.  V.  6).  But  in  the  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
executed  under  Joash  king  of  Judah,  and  also  in 
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the  rebuilding  under  Zerubbabel,  no  mention  is 
made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K.  xii. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7). 
That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must 
have  been  able  to  carve  with 
some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xh. 
7,  xliv.  13,  in  which  last  passage 
some  of  the  implements  used  in 
the   trade  are  mentioned  :   the 

rule  (TT???^?  fxcTpou,  norma^ 
possibly  a  chalk  pencil,    Ges.  p. 

1337),  mea.suring-line  (^p,  Ges. 

p.  1201),  compass  (n^^TO, 
irapaypacpis,  circinus^  Ges. 
p.    450),    plane,    or    smoothing 

instrument  (n^^tlpl^,  KoWa, 
runcma,  Ges.  pp.  1228,  1338), 

axe    QTl^,    Ges.    p.    302,    or 

C*^1&  Ges.  p.  1236,  a^ipr), 
securis). 

The  process  of  the  work,  and 
the  tools  used  by  Egyptian  car- 
penters, and  also  coopers  and 
wheelwrights,  are  displayed  in 
Egyptian  monuments  and  relics; 
the  former,  including  dovetailing, 
veneering,  drilling,  glueing,  var- 
nishing, and  inlaying,  may  be 
seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
ii.  111-119.  Of  the  latter  many 
specimens,  including  saws,  hatch- 
ets, knives,  awls,  nails,  a  hone, 
and  a  drill,  also  turned  objects 
in  bone,  exist  in  the  British 
Museum,  1st  Egyptian  room, 
case  42-43,  Nos.  6046-6188. 
See  also  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  113, 
fig.  395. 

In  N.  T.  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  (rcKroop)  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our 
Lord  himself  by  way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3; 
Matt.  xiii.  55;  and  Just.  Mart.  Dial  c.  Tryph.  c. 


1  2  8 

Veneering  and  the  use  of  glue.     (Wilkinson.) 
a  piece  of  dark  wood  applied  to  one  of  ordinary  quality,  b.     c,  adze,  fixed  into  a  block  of  wood  of  the  same  color  a? 
h.     e,  a  ruler  ;  and/,  a  square,  similar  to  those  used  by  our  carpenters. 
t,  glue-pot  on  the  fire.    ,/,  a  piece  of  glue.     "^'"-   ^  or^r^l■l.,•na•  fv,«  o-Iup  with 


,  a  box. 
Fig.  3  applying  the  glue  with  a  brush. 


Fig.  2   is   grinding   something 


3.  The  masons  (D'^'^'ltl,  wall-builders,  Ges.  p.  in  the  word  0*^7???  "^en  of  Gebal,  Jebail,  Byb- 
269)  employed  by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least  the  lus  (Ges.  p.  258;  1  K.  v.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9; 
chief  of  them,  were  Phoenicians,  as  is  implied  also  |  Burckhardt,  ^yrla^  p.  179).     Among  their  imple- 
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ments  are  mentioned  the  saw  (Hnn^,  tto/cov),  the  ^^^presented  on  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
T-  :  '  ^/^  ^'y,  j^^^^  y,^^^^^  ^^  3-^3^  3-^^^^  ^^  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
plumb-line  (Tf3M,  Ges.  p.  125),  the  measuring-  ish  Museum  (1st  Egyptian  room,  Nos.  6114,  6038) 
,  /-T^-,  ,  '  ,  ^  H^^. .  '^'^^  la.rge  stones  used  in  Solomon's  Temple  are 
reed  (mn,  ^aAa/^os,  calamus,  Ges.  p.  1221).  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  fitted  together  exactly 
Some  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  without  either  mortar  or  cramps,  but  the  founda- 


tion stones  to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  3,  §  2;  xv.  11,  §  3).  For  ordinary  build- 
ing, mortar,  ^"^tp  (Ges.  p.  1328)  was  used; 
wmetimes,  perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at 


Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw, 
of  which  mortar  is  generally  composed  in  the  East, 
requires  to  be  very  carefully  mixed  and  united  so 
as  to  resist  wet  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  27 ;  Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  206).     The  wall  "daubed  with  untem- 
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Carpenters .     (Wilkinson. ) 

,  drills  a  hole  in  the  seat  of  a  chair,  5,    t  t,  legs  of  chair,    u  u,  adzes. 

^,  a  square,     w,  man  planing  or  polishing  the  leg  of  a  chair. 


Masons.     (Wilkinson.) 
Part  1.  levelling,  and  Part  2  squaring  a  stone. 


An  Egyptian  loom.     (Wilkinson.) 
i;  is  a  shuttle,  not  thrown,  but  put  in  with  the  hand, 
hook  at  each  end. 
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pered  mortar  "  of  Ezekiel  (xiii. 
10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  cob- 
wall    of   mud   or    clay  without 

lime  (bpri,  Ges.  p.  1516), 
which  would  give  way  under 
heavy  rain.  The  use  of  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.  See 
also  ^lishna,  Mauser  Sheni,  v. 
1).  Houses  infected  with  leprosy 
were  required  by  the  Law  to  be 
re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 
carpenter  is  that  of  ship  and 
boat-building,  which  must  have 
been  exercised  to  some  extent 
for    the    fishing-vessels    on  the 

^    lake  of  Gennesaret  (JMatt.  viii. 

I    23,    ix.     1;    John    xxi.    3,  8). 

j_i  Solomon  built,  at  Ezion-Geber, 
ships  for  his  foreign  trade,  which 
were  manned  by  Phoenician 
crews,  an  experiment  which  Je- 
hoshaphat  endeavored  in  vain  to 
renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii.  48; 
2  Chr.  XX.  36,  37). 

5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the 
religious  services,  and  in  later 
times  in  the  funeral  rites  of 
monarchs,  imply  knowledge  and 
practice    in    the     art    of     the 

"  apothecaries  "  (D'^Hp^H, 

/xupe;//oi,  pigmentarii)^  who  ap- 
pear to  have  farmed  a  guild  or 
association  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35; 
Neh.  iii.  8;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14; 
Eccles.  vii.  1,  x.  1;  1,'cclus. 
xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving  both  wool  and  linen 
were  carried  on  in  early  times, 
as  they  are  still  usually  among 
the  Bedouins,  by  women.  The 
women  spun  and  wove  goat's 
hair  and  flax  for  the  Tabernacle, 
as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for 
idolatrous  purposes.  One  of  the 
excellences  attributed  to  the  good 
house-wife  is  her  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  these  arts  (Ex.  xxxv. 
25,  26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  11 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7 ;  Ez.  xvi. 
16;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24;  Purck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  65; 
comp.  Horn.  //.  i.  123;  Od.  i. 
356,    ii.   104).     The  loom,  with 

its  beam  ('^*^3^,  fxcaavTiov, 
liciatoiium,    1    Sam.    xvii.  7  ; 

Ges.  p.  883),  pin,  iliH^, 
irdao-aAos,  clavus,  Judg.  >vi. 
14;  Ges.  p.   643),  and   shuttle 

D"^S,  dpoinevs,  Job  vii.  6; 
Ges.  p.  146)  was,  perhaps,  in- 
troduced later,  but  as  early  as 
David's  time  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7), 
and  worked  by  men,  as  was  the 
case  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  nations.  This 
trade  also  appears  to  have  been 
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practiced  hereditarily  (1  Chr.  iv.  21;  Herod,  ii.  35; 
Soph.  CEd.  Col.  339). 

Together  with  weaving  we  read  also  of  em- 
broidery, in  which  gold  and  silver  threads  were 
interwoven  with  the  body  of  the  stuff,  'sometimes 
in  figure  patterns,  or  with  precious  stones  set  in  the 
needlework  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13). 

7.  Besides  these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  practiced  in  lr*alestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh, 
ii.  15-18;  2  Iv.  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix.  43; 
Mislm.  Mty'dl.  iii.  2).  Shoe-makers,  barbers,  and 
tailors  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (Pesach.  iv. 

6):  the  barber  (llbs,  Koupevs,  Ges.  p.  283),  or 
his  occupation,  by  Ezekiel  (v.  1;  Lev.  xiv.  8;  Num. 
vi.  5;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  11,  §  5;  i?.  J.  i.  27, 
§  5;  Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  2),  and  the  tailor  (i.  3), 
plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass  vessels,  painters,  and 
goldworkers  are  mentioned  in  Mishn.  (Chel.  viii. 
9,  xxix.  3,  4,  XXX.  1). 

Tent-makers  {(TKriuoivoioi)  are  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  trade 
of  the  potters. 

8.  Bakers  (Q^'DS,  Ges.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  carrying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii 
21;  Hos.  vii.  4;  Mishn.  Clid.  xv.  2);  and  the  well- 
known  valley  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  in- 
habitants (Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  4,  1).  Butchers,  not 
Jewish,  are  spoken  of  1  Cor.  x.  25. 

Trade  in  all  its  branches  was  much  developed 
after  tiie  Captivity;  and  for  a  father  to  teach  his 
son  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honoral)le  but 
indispensable  (Mishn.  Plrke  Ab.  ii.  2;  Kiddusli. 
iv.  14).  Some  trades,  however,  were  regarded  as 
less  honorable  (Jahn,  Blbl.  Aixh.  §  84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  special  localities,  as 
was  the  case  f(3rinerly  in  European,  and  is  now  in 
Eastern  cities  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  1  Cor.  x.  25;  Jo- 
sepli.  B.  J.  V.  4,  §  1,  and  8,  §  1;  Mishn.  Becor. 
v.  1;  Russell,  Aleppo^  i.  20  ;  Chardin,  Voijayes, 
vii.  274,  3i)4;   Lane,  ^fod.  B(pjp.  ii.  145). 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish  from  other 
workmen,  deserves  peculiar  notice,  namely,  that 
they  were  not  slaves,  nor  were  their  trades  neces- 
sarily hereditary,  as  was  an;l  is  so  often  the  case 
among  other,  especially  heatlien  nations  (Jahn,  Blbl. 
Antlq.  c.  V.  §  81-84;  Saalschiitz,  IJebr.  Arch.  c. 
14;  Winer,  s.  v.  Ilnmhcei'kc).  [Musical  Ix- 
sTiiuiNiKNTs;  Pottery;  Glass;  Leathek.] 

II.  W.  P. 
HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 
The  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
■=  (TovddpLoi^,  the  V^tter  :=  aifUKLudLoV'  they  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  olyects 
of  a  very  simdar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin:  aouBdpiou  =  sudanui/i  from  siido., 
"to  sweat;''  the  Lutheran  translation  preserves 
the  reference  to  its  etyuiology  in  its  rendering, 
scbiueisatach  ;  (tl^u.lkli/9loj/-=  f^('i>iicl/ictlu,'ii^  i.  e.  "a 
half  girdle."  Neither  is  much  used  by  classical 
writers;  the  sivlirluin  is  referred  to  as  used  for 
wiping  the  face  ("  candido  frontem  sudario  tero-eret," 
Quintil.  vi.  3),  or  liands  ("sudario  manus  tergens, 
quod  in  collo  habebat,"  Petron.  in  fi-ngin.  TriKjur. 
c.  67);  and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment  (Sueton.  inNevon.  c.  48);  the 
word  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was   adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form 

HnilD  as  =  nn^^::^,  in  Ruth  iii.  15.      The 
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sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20)— as  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7), 
being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
under  the  chin  —  and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  proba- 
ably  a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the  keffii^h 
of  the  Bedouins.  The  scnicmcfiu/n  is  noticed  by 
Martial  xiv.  Eplyr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in  Sufyr. 
c.  94.  The  distinction  })etween  the  clnctuA  and  the 
semlcinctiani  consisted  in  its  width  (Isidor.  Orlg. 
xix.  33):  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  aipi- 
KLvQkov.,  the  only  inference  from  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is  that  it  was  easily 
removed  from  the  person,  and  probably  was  worn 
next  to  the  skin.  According  to  Suidas  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  suduruun  and  the  seinicinctium 
was  very  small,  for  he  explains  the  latter  by  the 
former,  ffLpLKivOiov  rpaicLoKLov  /)  aou^dpiov.,  the 
(paKLoKiov  being  a  species  of  head-dress :  llesychius 
likewise  explains  (npuciudLov  by  (pataoKiou.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  (^In  Cod.  Steph.),  as  quoted 
by  Schleusner  {Bex.  s.  v.  o-ouBapiov),  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  terms  is  that  the  sudiriuni 
was  worn  on  the  head,  and  the  stnucindliun  used 
as  a  handkerchief.  Tlie  difference  was  probably 
not  in  tlie  shape,  but  in  the  use  of  the  article;  we 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  bands  of  linen  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  might  be  adapted  to 
many  purposes,  like  the  article  now  called  lunpi 
among  the  Arabs,  which  is  ai)plied  sometimes  as  a 
girdle,  at  other  times  as  a  turban  (Wellsted,  Trav- 
tls,  i.  321).  W.  L.  B. 

*  HAND-MAID.     [Concubine;  Slave.] 
*.  HAND-MILL.     [Mill.] 

*  HAND-STAVE.     [Staff.] 
HA'NES   (D.:3n  :  Ilanea),  a  place  in  Egypt 

only  mentioned  in  Is.  xxx.  4 :  "  Eor  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  lianes." 
The  LXX.  has^Ori  elalv  ivTauet  apxvjol  dyye- 
\oL  TToi/ripoi,  evidently  following  an  entirely  ditter- 
ent  reading.  Ilanes  has  been  supposed  by  Yit- 
ringa,  ^lichaelis,  Rosenmiiller.  and  Gesenius,  to  !)e 
the  same  as  lieracleopohs  Magna  in  the  Heptano- 

mis,  Copt,  egitec^  giiec;  giiHC. 

This  identificatiuu  depends  wholly  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names  :  a  coiisi^ieration  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  il;>,ne.s  occurs  shows 
its  great  improbability.  The  })ro;):!ccy  is  a  reproof 
of  the  Jews  for  trusting  in  k.g;;[)t;  and  according 
to  the  ^Masoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  em- 
bassy, })erliaps  from  Uosliea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or 
possibly  llezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king 
whose  assistance  is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is 
probably  not  an  Ethiopian  of  the  XXVth  dynasty, 
for  the  kings  of  that  line  are  mentioned  by  name  — 
So,  Tirhakah  —  but  a  sovereign  of  the  XX 1 1  Id  dy- 
nasty, which,  according  to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite 
kings.  It  is  supposed  that  tiie  last  king  of  the 
latter  dynasty,  Manetho's  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of 
Herodotus,  the  king  in  whose  time  Sennacherib's 
army  perished,  and  who  a[)pears  to  have  been  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  i'haraoh  by  Rabshakeh 
(Is.  xxxvi.  6;  2  K.  xvui.  21),  though  it  is  just 
possible  that  Tirhakah  may  have  been  intended 
If  the  reference  be  to  an  embassy  to  Zet,  Zoan  was 
probably  his  capital,  and  in  any  case  then  the  most 
important  city  of  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Hanes  was  most  probably  in  its  neighborhood ;  and 
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we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Chald.  Paraphr. 
is  right  in  identifying  it  with  DriD^nr^l,  or 
OnDpnjTn,  once  written,  if  the  Kethibh  be  cor- 
rect, in  the  form  DptSPTTII,  Daphnce,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  [TxVHPaniies.] 
(jesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the 
identification  of  Hanes  with  Heracleopolis  Magna, 
that  the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It  is  true 
that  in  Manetho's  list  the  IXth  and  Xth  dynasties 
are  said  to  have  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings;  but 
it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds,  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a  mistake  in 
the  case  of  the  IXth  dynasty  for  Hermonthites 
{Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  IXth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  Xth ;  but  the  circum- 
stance whether  Heracleopolis  was  a  royal  city  or 
not,  a  thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obvi- 
ously of  no  consequence  here.  R.  S.  1*. 

*  HANGING.     [Punishment.] 

HANGING;  HANGINGS.  These  terms 
represent  both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
diflferent  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 

(1.)  The  "hanging"  (TJD^  :  iivio'iracrrpoV'  ten- 
torium) was  a  curtain  or  "  covering  "  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance;  one  was  placed 
before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
37,  xxxix.  38);  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuflf 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood ;  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18 ;  Num.  iv.  26 ) ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "  vail  of  the  covering  "  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5).     [Curtains,  2.] 

(2.)  The  "hangings  "(D^l^^i7  :  laria.'-  ienforia) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modern  times 
(Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9 ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv. 
26).  The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they 
were  mad^  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  i.  e.  (as  explained  by  Rashi)  "  meshy,  not 
woven:  "  this  ophiion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the 
material  of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "  fine 
twhied  linen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only 
five  cubits  high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of 
the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18;  comp.  xxvi.  16).  [Tab- 
ernacle.] 

In  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  bottim,  Ci;  21, 
strictly  "houses,"  A.  V.  "hangings,"  is  probably 
intended  to  describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctu- 
aries. W.  L.  B. 

HANIEL  (bS'^an,  i.  e.  Channiel  [grace  of 
docl] :  'AuL'nX  [Vat.  -uei-]  •  Baniel),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ulla,  a  chief  prince,  and  a  choice  hero  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39  ).      [Hannikl.] 

HAN 'N AH  i^^n^  grace,  OY prayer :  "Avva: 
Antvi)^  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.);  a  prophetess  of  consid- 
erable repute,  though  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based 
upon  one  production  only,  namely,  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hymn 
is  in  the  highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry ;  its  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  1-10  with  Luke  i.  46-55;  see  also  Ps. 
cxiii.)  has  been  noticed  by  the  commentators;  and 
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it  is  specially  remarkable  as  containing  the  first 
designation  of  the  Messiah  under  that  name.  In 
the  Targum  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
magniloquent  dilution,  for  which  it  would  be  diflfi- 
cult  to  find  a  parallel  even  in  the  pompous  vagaries 
of  that  paraphrase  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  68). 
[Samuel.]  T.  E.  B. 

HAN^NATHON  (]ri2n  {-graceful,  or  gra- 
ciously disposed]  :  'Afxdod ;  Alex.  Ei/pa6oo6 :  Hana- 
thon),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  a  point  appa- 
rently on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh.  xix.  14). 
It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

HAN^NIEL  (^S^2n:  'aM\:  TIanniel), 
son  of  Ephod;  as  prince  (Nasi)  of  Manasseh  he 
assisted  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  23).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Haniel. 

HA^NOCH  (Tjbq  [see  on  Enoch]  :  'Ej/c6x  = 
Henoch).  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the  children 
of  Midian,  and  ^  therefore  descended  from  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  i.  33,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Henoch. 

2.  (Tj*l3n:  'Ei/wx-  Henoch),  eldest  son  of 
Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  5; 
1  Chr.  V.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

HA^NOCHITES,  THE  (^?inn  :  S^y^os 
rod  'Evct^x*  fninillci  Henochitarum),  Num.  xxvi. 
5. 

*  The  Hebrew  of  Hanoch  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Enoch,  and  belongs  to  two  other  persons  [Enoch]. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  twofold  orthogra- 
phy. H. 

HA'NUN  (l^^n  [graciousy.  'Awcoz/,  \^Avdv, 
etc. :]  Hanon).  1.  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king  of  Amnion  about  b.  c. 
1037,  who  dishonored  the  ambassadors  of  David 
(2  Sam.  X.  4),  and  involved  the  Ammonites  in  a 
disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xix.  6). 

W.  T.  B. 

2.  l^AvovV'  Hanun.']  A  man  who,  with  the 
people  of  Zanoah,  repaired  the  ravine-gate  in  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  13). 

3.  \^Av(x>ix\  Vat.  EA.  Avovjul;  Comp.  ''Avd)v'- 
Tlamm.']  A  man  specified  as  "  the  6th  son  of 
Zalaph,"  who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the 
wall,  apparently  on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

*  HAPHARA^IM,  so  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and 
other  early  editions,  also  the  Bishops'  Bible;  in 
many  later  editions,  less  correctly, 

HAPHRA^M  (D^nOT,  i.  e.  Chapharaim: 
'A7iV;  [Vat.  Ayeiv't]  Alex.  Acpepaei/iL:  Haphara- 
im),  a  city  of  Issachar,  mentioned  next  to  Shunem 
(Josh.  xix.  19).  The  name  possibly  signifies  "two 
pits."  In  the  Onomastkon  ("Aphraim")  it  is 
spoken  as  still  known  under  the  name  of  Aftarea 
(Eus.  'A^pat/x),  and  as  standing  six  miles  north 
of  Legio.  About  that  distance  northeast  of  Lejjim, 
and  two  miles  west  of  Solam  (the  ancient  Shunem), 

stands  the  village  of  el-Afideh  y  b^j^ksu})^  which 

may  be  the  representative  of  Chapharaim,  the  gut- 
tural Ain  having  taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew 
Cheth.  G. 

HA^RA  (S'nrr  [mountain-land,  Ges.]  :  Ai'a), 
which  ap;_;ears  only  in  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  even  there 
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is  omitted  by  the  LXX.,  is  either  a  place  utterly 
unknown,  or  it  must  be  regarded  as  identical  with 

Haran  or  Charran  C|"^n),  the  Mesopotamian  city 
to  which  Abraham  came  from  Ur.  The  names  in 
Chronicles  often  vary  from  those  elsewhere  used  in 
Scripture,  being  later  forms  ;  and  Hura  would 
nearly  correspond  to  Cairhce,  which  we  know  from 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  appellation 
by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  We 
may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chronicles  to  mean, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  carried  off  by  Pul 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  in  liar  ran  on  the 
Belik,  while  the  greater  number  were  conveyed  to 
the  Chabour.  (Compare  1  Chr.  v.  26  with  2  K. 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  |^2 ;  and  see  articles  on 
Chakran  and  Habok.)  G.  R. 

HAR'ADAH  (ni^nnitT,  with  the  article 
[the  trembling]:  XapaSdd-  ^/"rtf/a),  a  desert  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  iSTum.  xxxiii.  24,  25;  its 
position  is  uncertain.  H.  H. 

HA^RAN.  1.  (l^jrjJ  [«  strong  one,  Fiirst: 
prob.  niontanus,  mountaineer,  Gesen.] :  'Kppdv'i 
Jos.  'Apdyrjs-  Aran).  The  third  son  of  Terah, 
and  therefore  youngest  brother  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  26).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him  — 
Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daughters,  namely,  Milcah, 
who  married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iscah  (29), 
of  whom  we  merely  possess  her  name,  though  by 
some  (e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  Sarah.  Haran  was  born  in  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father  was  still 
Hving  (28).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown  there 
when  Josephus  wrote  his  history  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
the  Targum  Ps.  Jonathan ;  Jerome's  Qucest.  in  Ge- 
nesim,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of  Migne.) 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies 
"  fire."'  It  will  be  observed  that  although  this 
name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same  in 
the  A.  v.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  difif'er- 
ence  between  them;  the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  (Aai/;  Alex.  Apav'.  Aran.)  A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shiniei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  G. 

HA'RAN  C|;;?n,  *.  e.Charan; 'Apa^;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  Appav-  Haran),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by 
his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  He  himself 
had  a  son  named  Gazez. 

HA^RAN  ("I'ljn  [scorched,  arid,  Gesen.;  a 
noble,  freeman,  Fiirst]:  Xappdu;  Strab.,  Ptol. 
Kdppai:  Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
Nahor  established  themselves.  Haran  is  therefore 
called  "the  city  of  Nahor"  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10 
with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Aram 
(xxv.  20),  which  is  the  "cultivated  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills"  (Stanley's  S.  c/-  P.,  p.  129  note), 
a  name  well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of 
country  which  lies  below  Mount  Masius  between 
the  Khabour  and  the  Euphrates.  [Padan-akam.] 
Here,  about  midway  in  this  district,  is  a  town  still 
called  Harrdn,  which  really  seems  never  to  have 
changed  its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasonable 
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doubt  is  the  Haran  or  Chan-an  of'\^'i]p;^nre 
(Bochart's  Phaleg,  i.  14;  Ewald's  GeschwTn^  £, 
384).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Harrdn 
retained  to  a  late  time  the  Chaldsean  language  and 
the  worship  of  Chalda^an  deities  (Asseman.  Bibl. 
Or.  i.  327;  Chwolsohn's  Ss'ibier  und  der  Ssabis- 
mus,  ii.  39).  Harrdn  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient 
Bihchus),  a  small  aflfluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
falls  hito  it  nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  was  famous 
among  the  Romans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  ^Plin.  H.  N.  v.  24).  About  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii. 
32),  which  was  ruled  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it 
passed  with  that  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  and  appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the 
wars  of  Caracalla  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian 
(Jo.  Malal.  p.  329).  It  is  now  a  small  village  in- 
habited by  a  few  families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Chakran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4.  G.  R. 

*  A  controversy  has  recently  sprung  up  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  patriarchal  Haran  which  re- 
quires notice  here.  Within  a  few  years  a  little 
village  known  as  Hdrdn-el-Awamdd  has  been  dis- 
covered, about  four  hours  east  of  Damascus,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Barada  (Abana) 
flows.  Dr.  Beke  ( Origines  Biblicce,  Lond.  1834) 
had  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  Harau 
was  not,  as  generally  supposed,  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
must  have  been  near  Damascus.  He  now  main- 
tains that  this  Hdrdn,  so  unexpectedly  brought  to 
light  between  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivere  of  Da- 
mascus," must  be  the  identical  Haran  (or  Charran) 
of  the  Bible  in  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers.  In  1861  Dr.  Beke  made  a  journey  to 
Palestine,  with  special  reference  to  this  question. 
The  argument  on  which  he  mainly  relies  is  the 
fact  that  Laban,  in  his  pursuit  of  Jacob,  appears  to 
have  travelled  from  Haran  to  Gilead  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  in  7  days  (Gen.  xxxi.  23),  whereas 
the  actual  distance  of  Haran  from  Gilead  is  about 
300  geographical  miles,  and  would  make  in  that 
country  an  ordinary  journey  of  15  or  20  days.  An 
Arab  tribe  on  its  ordinary  migrations  moves  from 
12  to  15  miles  a  day,  and  a  caravan  from  20  to  23 
miles  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Beke  himself  went  over  the 
ground,  step  by  step,  Ijetween  Hdrdn-el-Awamdd 
and  Gilead,  and  found  the  time  to  be  five  days, 
hence  very  nearly  the  time  that  Laban  was  on  the 
way  before  he  overtook  Jacob  in  Gilead. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  rapidity  of  Laban's 
pursuit  of  Jacob  from  Haran  is  not  a  slight  difla- 
culty.  For  its  removal  we  can  only  resort  to  cer- 
tain suppositions  in  the  case,  which  of  course  we 
are  at  liberty  to  make  if  the  Scripture  text  does  not 
exclude  them,  and  if  they  are  justified  by  the  known 
customs  of  the  country  and  tlie  age. 

First,  we  may  assume  that  Laban,  taking  with 
him  only  some  of  his  sons  or  other  near  kinsmen 
("his  brothers,"  see  Gen.  xxxi.  23),  was  unin- 
cumbered with  baggage  or  women  and  children, 
and  hence  moved  with  all  the  despatch  of  which 
eastern  travelling  admits.  One  party  was  fleeing 
and  the  other  pursuing.  The  chase  was  a  close 
one,  as  all  the  language  indicates.  Jacob  com- 
plains that  Laban  had  "followed  hotly"  after  him. 
The  swift  dromedaries  would  be  brought  into 
requisition  if  the  ordinary  camels  were  not  swift 
enough.     The  speed  of  these  animals  is  such,  says 
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Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  (who  has  seen  so  much  of  the 
East),  that  they  "  consume  but  8  clays  in  crossing 
the  desert  from  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  a  distance 
of  nearly  500  miles."  He  thinks  it  unquestional'le 
that  Laban  could  have  "traversed  the  en th^e  dis- 
tance from  Haran  to  Gilead  in  7  days  "  (Athenctuni, 
April  19,  1802).  For  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
such  camels  for  making  long  and  rapid  journeys, 
see  the  Penny  Cydopcedia,  vi.  191. 

Secondly,  the  expression  (which  is  entirely  correct 
for  the  Hebrew)  that  Laban's  journey  before  com- 
hig  up  with  Jacob  was  a  "seven  days'  journey," 
is  indefinite,  and  may  include  8  or  9  da3~s  as  well 
as  7.  "Seven,"  as  Gesenius  states,  "is  a  round 
number,  and  stands  in  the  Hebrew  for  any  number 
less  than  10."  A  week's  time,  in  this  wider  sense, 
would  bring  the  distance  still  more  easily  within 
an  expeditious  travellers  reach. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  Laban's  making  such  a  journey  in  such  time, 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Jacob  would  seem  to  be 
still  greater;  since,  accompanied  as  he  was  with 
flocks  and  herds  and  women  and  children,  he  nuist 
have  travelled  much  more  slowly.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  narrative  does  not  restrict 
us  to  the  three  days  which  passed  before  Laban 
became  aware  of  Jacob's  departure  added  to  the 
seven  days  which  passed  before  he  overtook  Jacob 
in  Gilead.  It  is  very  possible  that  Laban,  on  hear- 
ing so  suddenly  that  Jacob  had  fled,  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  follow  at  once,  but  had  preparations  to 
make  which  would  consume  three  or  four  days 
more;  so  as  in  reality  to  gi's-e  Jacob  the  advantage 
of  five  or  six  days  before  he  finally  started  in  pur- 
suit. It  is  altogether  probable  too  that  the  wary 
Jacob  adopted  measures  before  setting  out  which 
would  greatly  accelerate  his  flight.  (See  Gen.  xxxi. 
20. )  Mr,  Porter,  who  is  so  familiar  with  Lastern 
life,  has  drawn  out  this  suggestion  in  a  form  taat 
appears  not  unreasonable.  JaCob  could  quietly 
move  his  flocks  down  to  the  banks  of  the  luiphrates 
and  send  them  across  the  river,  without  exciting 
suspicion;  since  then,  as  now,  thefl.ocks  of  the  great 
proprietors  roamed  over  a  wide  region  (Gen.  xxxi. 
1-3).  In  like  manner  before  starting  himself  he 
could  have  sent  his  wives  and  children  across  the 
river,  and  hurried  them  forward  with  all  the  des- 
patch which  at  this  day  characterizes  an  Arab  tribe 
fleeing  before  an  enemy  (vers.  17,  18).  All  this 
might  take  place  before  Laban  was  aware  of  Jacol>"s 
purpose;  and  they  were  then  at  least  3  days'  dis- 
tant from  each  other  (vers.  19-22).  The  inter- 
vening region  between  the  lAiphrates  and  Gilead, 
a  distance  of  250  miles,  is  a  vast  plain,  with  only 
one  ridge  of  hills ;  and  thus  Jacob  "  could  march 
forward  straight  as  an  arrow."  If,  as  supposed, 
his  flocks  and  family  were  already  in  advance,  he 
could  travel  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.  "  Now,  I  maintain  "  (says  this  writer), 
"  that  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert  would  at  this 
inoment.  under  similar  circumstances,  accomplish 
the  distance  in  10  days,  which  is  the  shortest  pe- 
riod we  can,  according  to  the  Scripture  account, 
assign  to  the  journey  (vers.  22,  23).  We  must  not 
judge  of  the  capabilities  of  Arab  women  and  chil- 
dren, flocks  and  herds,  according  to  our  AVestern 
ideas  and  experience."  (See  Atlieimum,  May  24, 
1862.) 

Dr.  Beke's  other  incidental  confirmations  of  his 
theory  are  less  important.  It  is  urged  that  unless 
Abraham  was  living  near  Damascus,  he  could  not 
have  had  a  servant  in  his  household  who  was  called 
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"  Eliezer  of  Damascus "  (Gen.  xv.  2).  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  servant  himself  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  born  there  and  have  wandered  to 
the  further  East  before  Abraham's  migration ;  or 
more  probably,  may  have  sprung  from  a  family  that 
belonged  originally  to  I^aniascus.  Mr.  Dorter  says 
"  I  knew  well  in  Damascus  two  men,  one  called 
Ibrahim  el-Haleby.  '  Abraham  of  Aleppo  ' ;  and  the 
other  Elias  el-Akkawy,  '  Elias  of  Akka,'  neither  of 
whom  had  ever  been  in  the  town  whose  name  he 
bore.  Their  ancestors  had  come  fi'om  those  towns : 
and  that  is  all  such  expressions  usually  signify  in 
the  East."      {Athtmmm^  December  7,  1801.) 

The  coincidence  of  the  name  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  identification  in  question.  The  name  (if  it 
be  Arabic)  means  'arid*  'scorched,'  and  refers  no 
doubt  to  the  Syrian  Ildidn  as  being  on  the  im- 
mediate confines  of  the  desert.  The  affix  Airaittdd^ 
"columns,"  comes  from  five  Ionic  pillars,  forty  feet 
high,  which  appear  among  i\\e  mud-houses  of  the 
village.  (See  Porter's  Jlandb.  (J'  Syr.  and  Ful. 
ii.  197.) 

Again,  the  inference  from  Acts  ^'ii.  2,  that  Ste- 
phen opposes  Charran  to  JMesopotamia  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  Charran  lay  outside  the  latter, 
is  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least:  for  he  may  nx-an 
equally  as  well  that  Abraham  was  called  t^vice  in 
Mesopotamia,  /.  e.  not  only  in  the  part  of  that  \)vo\- 
ince  where  Charran  was  known  to  be,  but  still  ear- 
her  in  the  more  northern  part  of  it  known  as  "  the 
land  of  the  Chaldees,"  the  original  home  and  seat 
of  the  xVbrahamic  race.  Not  only  so,  but  the  latter 
must  be  Stephen's  meaning,  unless  he  difiered  from 
the  Jews  of  his  time,  since  both  Philo  {de,  Abr.  ii. 
pp.  11,  14,  ed.  Mang.)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  7,  §  1) 
relate  that  Abraham  was  called  thus  twice  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity  and  kindred,  and  in  this  view 
they  follow  the  manifest  implication  of  the  ().  T,, 
as  we  see  from  Gen.  xv.  7  and  Neh.  ix.  7  (comp. 
Gen.  xii.  1-4). 

Dr.  Beke  found  "  flocks  of  shee[),  arid  maidens 
drawing  water,"  at  IJdidn-cl-Aicanidd,  and  felt  that 
he  saw  the  Scripture  scene  of  Jacob's  arrival,  and 
of  the  presence  of  Kachel  with  "her  father's  slieep 
which  she  kept,"  reenacted  before  his  eyes.  But 
that  is  an  occurrence  so  connnon  in  eastern  villages 
at  the  present  day,  especially  along  the  skirts  of  the 
desert,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  distinguish  one 
place  from  another. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  traditional  opinion  en- 
tirely outweigh  those  against  it.  (1.)  The  city  of 
Nahor  or  Haran  (Gen.  xxiv.  10)  is  certainly  in 
Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers" 
(in  the  A.  V.  "  ^Mesopotamia  ").  This  expression 
occurs  also  in  Dent,  xxiii.  4  and  Judg.  iii.  8,  and 
implies  a  historic  notoriety  which  answers  i)eriectly 
to  the  Tigris  and  luiphrates,  but  not  to  rivers  of 
such  limited  local  importance  as  the  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  streams  of  Damascus.  (2.)  Aram-Dam- 
mesek  (the  "Syria  Damascena "  of  PHny)  is  the 
appellation  of  Southern  Syria  (see  2  Sam.  viii.  G 
and  Is.  vii.  8).  and  is  a  diflerent  region  from  Aram- 
naharaim  where  Haran  was.  (3.)  Jacob  in  going 
to  Haran  went  to  ''  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
East"  (Gen.  xxix.  1),  which  is  n,ot  a[)propriate  to 
so  near  a  region  as  tliat  of  Damascus,  and  one 
almost  north  of  Palestine,  l)ut  is  so  to  that  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  In  accordance  with  this,  lialaam, 
who  came  from  Aram-naharaim,  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  brought  "  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  East"  (Deut.  xxiii.  5;  Num.  xxiii.  7).  (4.) 
The  river  which  Jacob  crossed  in   his  flight  from 
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Laban  is  termed   "'113/1,  i.  e.  '^  the  river,"  as  the 
Euphrates  is  so  often  termed  by  way  of  eminence 
(Gen.  xxxi.  2L;  Ex.  xxiii.  33;  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  3,  (fee.). 
(5.)  The  ancient  versioiis  (the  Targums,  the  Syriac 
and    the   Arabic    Pentateuch)   actually  insert   Eu- 
phrates in  Gen.  xxxi.  21,  and  thus  show  how  famihar 
the  authors  were  with  the  peculiar  Hebrew  mode 
of  designating  that  river.     (6.)  The  places  associ- 
ated with  Haran,  as  Gozan,  Kezeph,  Eden   (2  Kings 
xix.  12;  Is.  xxxvi.  12),  and  Canneh  (Ez.  xxvii.  23), 
point  to  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  as  the  seat  of 
this  entire  group  of  cities.    (7.)  Incidental  allusions 
(as   in  Gen.   xxiv.  4-8;  xxviii.   20,   21)  show  that 
Haran  was  very  far  distant  from  Canaan,  whereas 
Damascus  is  upon  its  very  border.   So,  too,  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  10,  §  1)  not  only  places  Haran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  (referring  to  Abraham's  sending  Eliezer 
to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac)  sets  forth  its  great  dis- 
tance from  Canaan,  as  making  the  journey  thither 
formidable  and  tedious  in  the  highest  degree.      (8.) 
The   hving  traditions    connect  Abraham's   hfe   in 
Haran  with  3iesopotamia  and  not  with  Damascus. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Hdrdn^  says  that  the  people 
there  preserve  the  memory  of  the  patriarch's  historv  ; 
they  tell  where  he  encamped,  where  he  cro.^-,e(l  tlie 
lAiphrates,    and   how  he   and   his    herds    lound   n 
resti)ig-place    at   Deroea,    now  Aleppo  (Iiei,eurc//cs 
in  Asf^i/ric^  etc.,  p.  152  f.).  H. 

HA^liAIilTE,  THE  ('"I'l^in,  .perhaps  = 
the  vioimt'dncer,  Ges.  Thes.  p.  392:  de  Ardrl,  ov 
Orori^  Ar.'iri(es),  the  designation  of  three  men 
connected  with  David's  guard. 

i-  (6  'Apovxc^'tos'  [We  Arftri.])  "  Agkk,  a 
Hararite"  (there  is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew), 
father  of  Shammah,  the  third  of  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  parallel 
passage,  1  (Jhr.  xi.,  the  nanje  of  this  warrior  is 
entirely  omitted. 

2.  CApoodirrjs;  [Vat.  Alex.  -BcL-:  de  OivrL']) 
"  SiiAMMAii  the  Hararite  "  is  named  as  one  of  the 
thirty  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  33.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  34 
[KpapL',  Vat.i  Apaxci,  2.  m.  Apapsi'  Ararites} 
the  name  is  altered  to  Shage.  Kennicott's  con- 
clusion, from  a  minute  investigation,  is  that  the 
passage  should  stand  in  both,  "Jonathan  son  of 
Shanmiah  the  Hararite  "  —  Shammah  being  iden- 
tical with  Shimei,  David's  brother. 

3.  {1,(xpaoupiT7]Si  b  ' Apapi  [Vat.  -oei-,  -pei 
Arorites,  ArirUes.])  "  Siiakar  (2  Sam.  xxiii 
33)  or  Sacah  (1  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite"  was 
the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the  guard 
Kennicott  inclines  to  take  Sacar  as  the  correct 
name. 

HARBO'^-A  (SJinin  [prob.  Pers.  as,- 
driver,  Ges]  :  @dppa,  Alex.  Oape^ooa',  [Comp.  Xap 
l3'joy.x-]  fl ii-boii'i),  the  third  of  the  seven  chambei 
lains,  or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth 
i.  1.0),  and  who  suggested  llaman's  being  hung  on 
his  own  gallows  (vii.  0).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is 

HARBO^NAH     (minin      [see    above] 
Bovyadiv,    [FA.l    Bovyada.:    Comp.    Xap^oovi:'] 
Harboii'i).      [Written  thus  in  Esth.  vii.  9,  but  the 
same  name  as  the  foregoing.  —  H.] 

HAKE  (n^;^'^^^,  arneheth:  ^aavTvovs'-  lepus) 
occurs  only  in  Lev.xi.  6  and  Deut.  xiv.  7,  amongst 
the  animals  disallov/ed  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  arnebeth  denotes  a 
''hare;"  and  in  all  probability  the  species  i>e/;zfs 
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Sinaitlcus,  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  {Symb, 
Phys.)  mention  as  occurring  in  the  valleys  of 
Arabia  Petraea  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  L.  Syriticus, 
which  the  same  authors  state  is '  found  in  the  Leb- 
anon, are  those  which  were  best  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews ;  though  there  are  other  kinds  of 
Lepovldm,  as  the  L.  .d^:<jyptms  and  the  L.  yEthiopi- 
Ci/s,  if  a  distinct  species  from  L.  Slnaiticus,  which 
are  found  in  the  Bible  lands.  The  hare  is  at  this 
day  called  arneb  (^j  J)  by  the  Arabs  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  (see  Russell's  Nnt.  Hist,  of  Aleppo^ 
ii.  154,  2d  ed.).    The  §ao-u7roi^9,  i-  e.  "  rough  foot,"' 


Hare  of  Mount  Sinai. 

is  identical  with  Xayd^s,  and  is  the  term  which 
Aristotle  ge^ierally  applies  to  the  hare:  indeed,  he 
only  uses  the  lattei-  word  once  in  his  Uhfory  of 
Aninv!U  (viii.  27,  §  4).  We  are  of  opinion,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated  [Coxky],  that  tlie  ral>bit 
{L.  cunicidus)  was  unlcnown  tc,  the  ancient  He- 
brews, at  any  rate  hi  its  wild  state;  nor  does  it. 
appear  to  be  at  present  known  in  Syria  or  Palestine 
as  a  native.  It  is  doul)tful  Avhether  Aristotle  was 
acquainted  with  the  ral)I)iL,  as  lie  never  alludes  to 
any  burrowing  Aayws  or  daavivovs ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  the  passage  in  vi.  28,  §  3,  where 
the  young  of  the  ^aavirovs  are  said  to  be 


Hare  of  Mount  Lebanou. 


blind,"  which  will  apply  to  the  rabbit  alone.  Phny 
{N.  H.  viii.  55),  expressly  notices  rabbits  (amicidi), 
which  occur  in  such  numbers  in  the  Balearic  Islands 
as   to  destroy  the  harvests.     He  also  notices   the 
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practice  of  ferreting  these  animals,  and  thus  driving 
them  out  of  their  burrows.  In  confirmation  of 
Pliny's  remarks,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  a 
small  island  of  the  Balearic  group  called  Conejera, 
i.  e.  in  Spanish  a  "rabbit-warren,"  which  at  this 
day  is  abundantly  stocked  with  these  animals.  The 
hare  was  erroneously  thought  by  the  ancient  Jews 
to  have  chewed  the  cud,  who  were  no  doubt  misled, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  shdphdn  (Uyrax),  by  the  habit 
these  animals  have  of  moving  the  jaw  about. 

"  Hares  are  so  plentiful  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo," 
says  Dr.  Russell  (p.  158),  "that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went  out  a 
sporting  twice  a  week  return  with  four  or  five  brace 
hung  in  triumph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants' 
horses."  The  Turks  and  the  natives,  he  adds,  do 
not  eat  the  hare;  but  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  dressing  it,  are  fond  of  its  flesh.  Hares 
are  hunted  in  Syria  with  greyhound  and  falcon. 

W.  H. 

HAR'EL  (with  the  def.  art.  Vs^inH  :  rh 
apii]K'-  Ariel).  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendered  "  altar  "  in  the  text  is  given  "  Harel, 
i.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  The  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  Arab,  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  same  with 
"Ariel  "in  the  same  verse.  Our  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  translating  it 
"altar."  Junius  explains  it  of  the  eVxapa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  covered  by  the 
network  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  placed  over 
the  burning  wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius 
adopts,  and  brings  forward  as  a  parallel  the  Arab. 
5 J,  ireh^  "a  hearth  or  fireplace,"  akin  to  the 
Heb.   *1^b^,  w?',  "light,  flame."     Filrst    {Handw. 

s.  V.)  derives  it  from  an  unused  root  ^*^n,  hard^ 
"  to  glow,  burn,"  with  the  termination  -el;  but  the 
only  authority  for  the  root  is  its  presumed  existence 
in  the  word  'llnrel  Ewald  {Die  Fropheten  des  A. 
B.  ii.  373)  identifies  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  refers 
them  both  to  a  root  H^lS,  drdh,  akhi  to  *n^S,  ur. 

W.  A.  W. 

HA^REPH  (HT^n  [plucking  off]:  'ApiiJ,; 
[Vat.  Apei^;]  Alex.  Apei;  [Comp.  'Ap7J(^:]  H^f- 
riph),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah, 
as  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "father  of  Beth-gader  " 
(1  Chr.  ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii.  the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found;  but 
nothing  appears  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  two. 

HA  RETH,   THE    FOREST    OF    0T_ 

rnr\  :   eV  TrSXei "  in  both  MSS.  —  reading  "^^1^ 

for  '^V^  —  :ZapiK;  [Vat.  Sapei/c;]  Alex.  'Apta^: 
[Comp.  Xap-nO--]  in  saltwn  Haret),  in  which  David 
took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophet 
Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or  fastness  of  the 
cave  of  Adullam  —  if  indeed  it  was  Adullam  and 
not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  5).  Nothing  appears  in  the  narrative 
by  which  the  position  of  this  forest,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained,  except  the 
very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the  "  land  of 
Judah,"  i.  e.  according  to  Joseph  us,  the  inheritance 
proper  of  that  tribe,  tV  KX-^povxi-^-v  ttjs  (pvXrjS, 

a  The  same  reading  is  found  in  Joseph  us  {Ant.  vi. 
12,  §  4).     This  is  one  of  three  instances  in  this  chapter 
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as  opposed  to  the  "  desert,"  r^y  iprjfxiay,  in  which 
he  had  before  been  lurking  {Ant.  vi.  12,  §  4).  We 
might  take  it  to  be  the  "  wood"  in  the  "wilder- 
ness of  Ziph  "  in  which  he  was  subsequently  hidden 
(xxiii.  15,  19),  but  that  the  Hebrew  term  is  different 
{choresh  instead  of  yam^).  In  the  Onomasticon, 
"  Arith "  is  said  to  have  then  existed  west  of 
Jerusalem. 

HARHAIAH  [3  syl.]  (n^Ll^H  [Jelurvah 
is  angry]:  'Apaxms ;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Araia).  Uzziel  son  of  Charhaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths, 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8).      [Some  MSS.  read 

T\'^Ty^r\=^Jeliovrdi  is  a  protection^  Eiirst.] 

HAR^HAS  (Dn^rt:  'Ap^s;  [Vat.  ApaasO 
Araas),  an  ancestor  of  Shallum  the  husband  of 
Huldah,  the  prophetess  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxii.  14).  In  the  ],arallel  passage  in  Chronicles 
the  name  is  given  as  HAbKAH. 

HAR^HUR  ("l^n^in  [root  ^""^n,  to  burn, 
shine  :  hence  distinction^  Eiirst :  but  Ges.,  inflam- 
mation] :  'Apovp'i  [in  Neh.,  Vat.  EA.  Apov/J,'-]  Ilar- 
liur).  Bene-Charchur  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras 
the  name  has  become  Assuk,  Phakacim. 

HA'RIM  (D^n  [flat-nosed]).  1.  (Xapt/8; 
[Comp.]  Alex.  Xap-f-iju:  Harim),  a  priest  who  had 
charge  of  the  third  division  in  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

2.  ('HpeV»  ['Hpa^;  in  Neh.  x.  5,  'Ipa^,  Vat. 
Eipa^;]  Alex.  'Hpa^:  [Harim^  Harem,  Arem.]) 
I'ene-Uarim,  probably  descendants  of  the  above,  to 
the  number  of  1017,  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  39;  Neh.  vii.  42).  [Cakme.] 
The  name,  probably  as  representing  the  family,  is 
mentioned  amongst  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5);  and  amongst  the 
priests  who  had  to  put  away  their  foreign  wives 
were  five  of  the  sons  of  Harim  (l'>zr.  x.  21).  In  the 
parallel  to  this  latter  passage  in  Esdras  the  name 
is  given  Anisas. 

3.  ('Ape;  [Vat.  Alex.  EAi  omit:  TJaram.])  It 
further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  families  of  priests 
"who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,"  and 
of  those  who  were  their  descendants  in  the  next 
generation  —  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).     In  the  former  Ust  (xii.  3) 

the  name  is  changed  to  Retium  (□"^n  to  XlVH) 
by  a  not  unfrequent  transposition  of  letters. 
[Rehum.] 

4.  ['Hpa/.t,  exc.  Ezr.  ii.  32,  Rom.  'HAa^;  Neh. 
X.  27,  Aid.  Alex.  'Peou^:  Harim,  Herem,  Harem, 
Haran.]  Another  family  of  Bene-Harim  [sons  of 
H.],  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  nunU)er,  came 
from  the  Captivity  in  the  same  caravan  (]^:zr.  ii. 
32:  Neh.  vii.  35).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem 
to  have  taken  their  name  from  a  place,  at  least  the 
contiguous  names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of 
places.  These  also  appear  among  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).   [Eanes.] 

HA'RIPH  (n^"l^  [autumnal  rain,  Ges.;  but 
Eiirst,  one  early-born,  strong]  :  '  Api^ ;  [Vat.  Apei ;] 


alone  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  departs  from 
the  Ilebrev/  text,  and  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
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Alex.  Apetyu,  lApi(p;  VA.  Apeicj),  Apet:]  Hareph), 
a  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  [sons 
of  C]  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Nell.  vii.  24).  The  name  occurs  again  among  the 
"heads  of  the  people"  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(x.  19  [20  in  Hebr.J).  In  the  hsts  of  Ezra  and 
Esdras,  Hariph  appears  as  Jorah  «  and  Azeph- 
URITH   respectively.     An  almost  identical   name, 

Hareph  L?^7?C^?  "  plucking  o^'],  appears  in  the 
lists  of  Judah  [1  Chr.  ii.  51]  as  the  father  of  Beth- 
gader  [comp.  Haruphite]. 

HARLOT  (HDIT,  often  with  r\\S\^,  '^J'^^?? 
ni2!?^|7).  That  this  condition  of  persons  existed 
in  the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen. 
xxxviii.  15.  So  Kahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said 
by  the  Chaldee  paraph,  (adioc),  to  have  been  an 
innkeeper,^  but  if  there  were  such  persons,  consider- 
ing what  w^e  know  of  Caiiaanitish  morals  (Lev. 
xviii.  27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if 
women,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids 
(xix.  29)  the  father's  compelUng  his  daughter  to 
sin,  but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode 
of  life  on  her  part  without  his  compUcity.  It  could 
indeed  hardly  be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the 
subject  of  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
Male  relatives  ^  were  probably  allowed  a  practically 
unlimited  discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonor 
incurred  by  their  women's  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xxi.  9,  regarding  the 
priest's  daughter,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abominations 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
which  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Michaelis,  L(nvs 
of  Moses,  art.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Deut.  'xxiii.  18,  forbidding  offerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  con- 
tagion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 

abhor.  The  term  nt2!?"l(7  (meaning  properly  "con- 
secrated") points  to  one  description  of  persons, 
and  n^"np!3  ("strange  woman")  to  another,  of 
whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  ^  Astarte 
(Num.  XXV.  1;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199;  Justin,  xviii. 
5;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  378,  xii.  p.  559;  Val.  Max.  ii.  6, 
15;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
idolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel;  hence  the  common  mention 
of  both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed 
being  a  metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21,  Ivii.  8 ; 
Jer.  ii.  20;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Jer.  iii.  1,  2, 
6;  Ez.  xvi.  xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14, 
15,  V.  3).  The  latter  class  would  grow  up  with 
the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of  foreign  intercourse, 


a  *  Jorah  ['H^,']'*^ ^  Jirst  or  early  rain)  is  simply  — 
Hariph,  if  the  latter  means  (see  above)  the  early  rain 
which  begins  to  fall  in  Palestine  about  the  middle  of 
October.  H. 

b  Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  476,  SH^'pl^lD,  i.  e. 
■navSoKevrpca. 

c  Philo  (Lib.  de  spec.  Legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
vhoredom  was  punished  under  the  Mosaic  law  with 
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and  hardly  could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic 
institutes.  As  regards  the  fashions  involved  in  the 
practice,  similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  at- 
tended its  earliest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in 
the  classical  writers,  e.  g.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a 
seat  by  the  way-side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ezo 
xvi.  16,  25 ;  Bar.  vi.  43  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  43] ;  e 
Fetron.  Arb.  Sat.  xvi. ;  Juv.  vi.  118  foil. ;  Dougtsei 
Analect.  Sacr.  Exc.  xxiv.).  Public  singing  in  the 
streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii.  16;  Ecclus.  ix.  4). 
Those  who  thus  published  their  infamy  were  of  the 
worst  repute,  others  had  houses  of  resort,  and  both 
classes  seem  to  have  been  known  among  the  Jews 
(Prov.  vii.  8-12,  xxiii.  28;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8);  the 
two  women,  1  K.  iii.  16,  lived  as  Greek  hetseras 
sometimes  did,  in  a  house  together  (Diet.  Gr.  and 
Rom,  Ant.  s.  v.  Hetcera).  The  baneful  fascination 
ascribed  to  them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23  may  be  com- 
pared with  what  Chardin  says  of  similar  effects 
among  the  young  nobility  of  Persia  ( Voyages  en 
Perse,  i.  163,  ed.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30^ 
for  the  sums  lavished  on  them  {Ih.  162).  In  earlier 
times  the  price  of  a  kid  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.), 
and  great  wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to 
them  (Ez.  xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  dis- 
tinct from  gain,  appears  as  the  inducement  in  Prov. 
vii.  14,  15  (see  Dougt^i  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  loc),  where 
the  victim  is  further  allured  by  a  promised  sacri- 
ficial banquet  (comp.  Ter.  FAin.  iii.  3).  llie  "har- 
lots" are  classed  with  "publicans,"  as  those  who 
lay  under  the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
xxi.  32).  No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  in- 
crease of  polygamy,  and  consequently  lowered  the 
estimate  of  marriage.  The  corrupt  practices  im- 
ported by  Gentile  converts  into  the  (Jhurch  occasion 
most  of  the  other  passages  in  which  allusions  to  the 
subject  there  occur,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11 ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
21;  1  Thess.  iv.  3;  1  Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree, 
Acts  XV.  29,  has  occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  TTopuela  there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which 
may  be  seen  discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's  Observ. 
Sacr.  ii.  470,  foil. ;  Schoettgen,  flor.  Hebr.  i.  468 ; 
Spencer  and  Hammond,  ad  loc.  The  simplest 
sense  however  seems  the  most  probable.  The  chil- 
dren of  such  persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and 
could  not  exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii. 
41;  Deut.  xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  the  gen- 
eral subject  Michaelis's  Laws  of  Moses.,  bk.  v.  art. 
268 ;  Selden,  de  Ux.  Heb.  i.  16,  iii.  12,  and  de  Jur. 
Natur.  V.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted,  may  be  consulted. 

The  words  ^^T}^  ^''^rj-Vn'),  A.  V.  "and  they 
washed  his  armor  "  (1  K.  xxii.  38)  should  be  "  and 
the  harlots  washed,"  which  is  not  only  the  natural 
rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus.  H.  H. 

HARNETHER  (^^^Id  [etym.  uncer- 
tain]: 'Apvacpdp'i  [Vat.  corrupt:]  Harnapher), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

HA^ROD,  THE   WELL   OF    (accur.   the 


stoning  ;  but  this  is,  by  Selden  {de  Ux.  Heb.  iii.  18), 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

d  So  at  Corinth  were  1000  tepoSouAot  dedicated  to 
Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of  her  worship,  and  sim- 
ilarly at  Comana,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  U.  c). 

<3  Avrat  at  yvvatKes  e/c  rr}s  68ov  tou?  itapiovTa<; 
^vvaprra^ovcri  (Theophr.  Ckar.  xxviii.).  So  Catullus 
(Carm.  xxxvii.  13)  speaks  conversely  of  semitarii 
7ncBchi. 
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spi'ing  of  Charod  [i.  e.  of  trembling']^  "^"^D  ^^^f. 
irrjy^  ' Apa§,  Alex,  rrju  yr]v  laep :  fons  qui  vaca- 
tur Ilarad),  a  spring  by  (^17)  which  Gideon  and 
his  great  army  encamped  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Midianites  (-Indg. 
vii.  1),  and  where  the  trial  of  the  people  by  their 
mode  of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  The  word, 
slightly  altered,  recurs   in   the  proclamation  to  the 

host:  "  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  trembling  (I'T!'^? 
chared)  let  him  return"  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was,  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bhng,  or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembhng  was 
suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain:  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
m  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chared  {A.  V.  "was  afraid")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in 
this  neighborhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot  — 
Saul's  last  ejicounter  with  the  Philistines  —  when 
he  "was  afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly," 
at  the  sight  of  their  fiei'ce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5). 
The  ''Ain  Jcdud,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would 
identify  Harod  (>S\  tf  P.)  is  very  suitable  to  the 
circumstances,  as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  forming  a  pool  of  con- 
siderable size,  at  which  great  numbers  might  drink 
(Rob.  ii.  32-3).  But  if  at  that  time  so  copious, 
would  it  not  have  been  seized  by  the  jNIidianites 
before  Gideon's  arrival?  However,  if  the  ''Ain  Ja- 
lud  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very  much  in  the 
dark,  since  the  "hill  of  Moreh,"  the  only  land- 
mark afforded  us  (vii.  1),  has  not  been  recognized. 
The  only  hill  of  ^foreh  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  was  by  Shechenr,  25  miles  to  the  south. 
If  'Ain  Jaliid  be  Harod,  then  Je6e/  Diihy  must  be 
Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalud  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  case  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  ac- 
quire a  new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language 
to  another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a 
similar  process  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Canaan,  and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gid- 
eon's speech,  as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the 
change.  G. 

HA^RODITE,  THE  (^l^DO  [patronym., 
see  below]:  6  'PouSaros;  Alex,  o  Apovdaios,  [o 
Apoodaios-]  de  llarodl)^  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard,  SiiAvi- 
INIAH  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubtless  de- 
rived from  a  })lace  named  Harod,  either  that'  just 
spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  passage 
of  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name  ap- 
pears as  Ha  i;o  kite. 

HARO'EH  (nSnn,  l  e.  ha-Ptoeh  =  the 
seer:  'Apad  [^'^at.  corrupt] ),  a  name  occurring  in 
the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons 
of  "  Shobal,  father  of  Kirjath-jearhn  "  (1  Chr.  ii. 
52).  The  Vulg.  translates  this  and  the  following 
words,  "qui  videbat  dimidium  requietionum."  A 
somewhat  similar  name — ^^Pkaiaii — is  given  in 
iv.  2  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
estabhsh  the  identity  of  the  two. 

HA^RORITB,  THE  (^T^Hn  [see  Ha- 
rodite]  :  6  'Apwpl;  [Vat.  FA.  o  A5i;]  Alex. 
0a5t:  Arorites),  the  title  given  to  Siiammoth, 
one  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  27). 


HAROSHETH 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minute  discrep- 
ancies which  exist  between  these  two  parallel  lists. 
In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  ex- 
change of  1,  D,  for  'Hj  R,  and  that  at  a  very  early 

date,  since  the  LXX.  is  in  agreement  with  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  But  there  are  other  difler 
ences,  for  which  see  Sievmjmah. 

HARO^SHETH  (nK)nq,  Charosheth 
{working  in  wood  stone^  etc.,  Ges. ;  or  city  of 
cnfis,  (f  artifcial  work,  Fiirst]  :  'ApLcrdoe;  [Vat. 
ApeiacoO':  Alex.  Acreipcoe,  in  ver.  16,  ^pv/uov.] 
IJaroseth),  or  rather  "  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles," 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  lake  jMerom  {el-llideh).  from  which  the  Jordan 
issues  forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  tlie  res- 
idence of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan 
(Judg.  iv.  2),  whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the 
fenced  cities  assigned  to  the  children  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  30),  lay  to  the  northwest  of  it;  and  it 
was  the  point  to  which  the  victorious  Israelites 
under  Barak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and 
chariots  of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name 
(Judg.  iv.  10).  Probably  from  intermarriage  with 
the  conquered  Canaanites,  the  name  of  Sisera  be- 
came afterwards  a  family  name  (Ezr.  ii.  53). 
Neither  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude  to  this  coincidence 
in  connection  with  the  moral  eftects  of  this  deci- 
sive victory;  for  Hazor,  once  "  the  head  of  all  those 
kingdoms"  (Josh.  xi.  0,  10),  had  been  taken  and 
burnt  by  Joshua;  its  king,  Jabin  I.,  put  to  the 
sword;  and  the  whole  confederation  of  tlie  Canaan- 
ites of  the  north  broken  and  slaughtered  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of  jNIerom  (Josh.  xi. 
5-14)  —  the  first  time  that  "  chariots  and  horses  " 
appear  in  array  against  the  invading  host,  and  are 
so  sunniiarily  disposed  of,  according  to  Divine 
command,  under  Joshua;  but  which  subsequently 
the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to  face  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  10-18);  and  which  Judah 
actually  failed  before  in  the  Philistine  plain  (Judg. 
i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great  difhculty  of  subdu-, 
ing  plains,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jordan,  beside 
which  Harosheth  stood.  It  v/as  not  tih  the  Israel- 
ites had  asked  for  and  oljtained  a  king,  that  tbey 
began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  "  to  them- 
selves, contrary  to  the  express  words  of  tlie  law 
(Deut.  xvii.  10),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy  with 
liis  own  weapons.  (Jlie  first  instance  occurs  2 
Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  4;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  oC  Adoni- 
jah,  1  K.  i.  5 ;  while  the  climax  was  readied  under 
Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  20.)  And  tlien  it  was  that 
their  decadence  set  in!  They  were  strong  in 
faith  when  they  hamstrung  the  horses  and  burned 
the  chariots  with  fire  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of 
^Sladon,  of  Shimron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1). 
And  yet  so  rapidly  did  they  decline  when  tlieir 
illustrious  leader  was  no  more,  that  the  city  of 
Hazor  had  risen  from  its  ruins;  and  in  conti'ast  to 
the  kings  of  ^Mesopotamia  and  of  ^loab  (Judg.  iii.), 
who  were  both  of  them  foreign  potentates,  another 
Jabin,  the  territory  of  whose  ancestors  had  been 
assigned  to  the  trib-e  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  revolt  against  and 
shake  off  the  dominion  of  Israel  in  his  newly 
acquired    inheritance.       But   the  victory  won    by 
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Deborah  and  Barak  was  well  worthy  of  the  sono-  of 
triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v.),  and  of 'the 
proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  afterwards  attached 
to  it  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  The  whole  territory  was 
gradually  won  back,  to  be  held  permanently,  as  it 
would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24) ;  at  aU  e^'ents  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth,  or  the  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 

The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  by  any  modern  traveller. 

E.  S.  Ff. 
*  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  ii.  143)  sup- 
poses Harosheth  to  be  the  high  Tdl  called  Haro- 
thieh,  near  the  base  of  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon 
flows  along  toward  the  sea.  "I  have  no  doubt," 
he  says,  "of  this  identification."  A  castle  there 
would  guard  the  pass  along  the  Kishon  into  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  ruins  still  found  on  this 
"enormous  double  mound  "  show  that  a  strong  for- 
tress must  have  stood  here  in  former  times.  A  vdlage 
of  the  same  name  occurs  higher  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  hence  somewhat  nearer  the 
scene  of  the  Deborah-Barak  battle.  This  writer  says 
that  Harotkieh  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Harosheth,  and  (according  to  his  view  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  flight)  lies  directly  in  the  way  of  the 
retreat  of  Sisera's  forces.  It  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Megiddo,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Accho 
{'Akka)^  and  hence  exactly  in  the  region  where  the 
Gentile  "nations,"  to  which  Harosheth  belonged, 
still  dwelt  and  were  powerful;  for  we  learn  from 
Judg.  i.  31  that  the  Hebrews  had  been  unable  to 
drive  them  out  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

En-dor  is  mentioned  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10)  as  a  place 
of  slaughter  on  tliis  occasion.  Hence,  Stanley,  in 
his  graphic  sketch  {Jewish  Church,  i.  359),  repre- 
sents the  Canaanites  as  escaping  in  the  opposite 
direction,  through  the  eastern  branch  of  the  plain, 
and  thence  onward  to  Harosheth,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  among  the  northern  hills  of  Galilee.  En-dor 
was  not  far  from  Tabor  (the  modern  village  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  its  top),  and  in  that  passage  of 
the  Psalmist  it  may  be  named  as  a  vague  designa- 
tion of  the  battle-field,  while  possibly  those  who 
"perished  at  En-dor"  were  some  of  the  fugitives 
driven  in  that  direction,  about  whose  destruction 
there  was  something  remarkable,  as  known  by  some 
tradition  not  otherwise  preserved.  H. 

'  HARP  Cn''135,  Kinnor),  in  Greek  Kipi^6pa 
or  KLPvpa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the 
German  hiirren,  "  to  produce  a  shrill  tone " 
(Liddell  and  Scott).  Gesenius  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  ^125  is  derived  from  "13_!I3,  "  an 
unused  onomatopoetic  root,  which  means  \o  give 
forth  a  tremulous  and  stridulous  sound,  like  that 
of  a  string  when  touched."  The  kinnor  was  the 
national  instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  well 
known  throughout  Asia.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  earliest  instrument  with  which  man 
was  acquainted,  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
assigns  its  invention,  together  with  that  of  the 
^yW,  Ugab,  incorrectly  translated  "organ"  in 
the  A.  v.,  to  the  antediluvian  period  (Gen.  iv.  21). 
Dr.  Kaliseh  {Hist,  and  Crit.  Com.  on  the  Old  Test.) 
considers  Kinnor  to  stand  for  the  whole  class  of 
stringed  instruments  {Neginoth),  as  Ugab,  says 
he,  "  is  the  type  of  all  wind  instruments.""  Writers 
who  connect  the  Kivipa  with  Kiuvp6s  (waiHng), 
Kivvpofxai  (I  lament),  conjecture  that  this  instru- 
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ment  was  only  emplo.ied  by  the  Greeks  on  occa- 
sions of  sorrow  and  distress.  If  this  were  the  case 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  far  different  with  the  He- 
brews, amongst  whom  the  kinnor  served  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  songs  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
as  well  as  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  (Gen.  xxxi.  27,-  1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  2 
Chr.  XX.  28;  Ps.  xxxiii.  2),  and  was  very  rarely 


Egyptian  harp.  (Champollion.) 
used,  if  ever,  in  times  of  private  or  national  afflic- 
tion. The  Jewish  bard  finds  no  employment  for 
the  km7ior  during  the  Babylonian  Captivitv,  but 
describes  it  as  put  aside  or  suspended  on  the  wil- 
lows (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2);  and  in  like  manner  Job's 
harp  "  is  changed  into  mourning  "  (xxx.  31),  whilst 
the  hand  of  grief  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The 
passage   "my  bowels  shall  sound  hke  a  harp  for 


Assyrian  harps.     (Nineveh  marbles  J 

Moab  "  (Is.  xvi.  11)  has  impressed  some  Biblical 
critics  with  the  idea  that  the  kiniior  had  a  lugu- 
brious sound;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  "113 D^ 
l^n*^  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the  chords  and 
not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument  (Gesen.  and 
Hitzig,  in  Comment.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a  great  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shilte 
Haggibborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modern 
harp;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar;  and 
St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
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the  Greek  letter  delta;  and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Hieronymus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms.  Josephus  re- 
cords (Antiq.  vii.  12,  §  3)  that  the  kinno7'  had  ten 
strings,  and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plec- 
trum ;  others  assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the 
suite  Hfifjgibborim  it  is  said  to  have  had  forty- 
seven.  Josephus' s  statement,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  received  as  conclusive,  as  it  is  in  open  contra- 
diction to  what  is  set  forth  in  the  1st  book  of 
Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10),  that  David  played  on 
the  hinnor  with  his  liand.  As  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger  kin- 
nor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sometimes  played  by  the 
IsraeHtes  whilst  walkmg  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  the  opinion 
of  Munlc —  "  on  jouait  peut-etre  des  deux  manieres, 
suivant  les  dimensions  de  I'instrument "  —  is  well 


Egyptian  harps. 


(From  the  tomb  at  Tnebes,  called 
Belzoni's.) 
entitled  to  consideration.  The  Talmud  (Mass. 
Beracoth)  has  preserved  a  curious  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  over  the  bed  of  David,  facing  the  north, 
a  kinnor  was  suspended,  and  that  when  at  midnight 
the  north  wind  touched  the  chords  they  vibrated 
and  produced  musical  sounds. 

The  n^D^r:5ti?n  bl?  niDD  — "harp  on  the 
Sheminith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21)  —  was  so  called  from 
its  eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including 
the  author  of  Shilte  Haggibhorim^  identify  the  word 
"  Sheminith  "  with  the  octave;  but  it  would  indeed 
be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  un- 
derstood the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  modern  times.  [Sheminith.]  The 
skiil  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnor  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  effect  of  whose  performances,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  "  Schools  of 
the  Prophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marvelous 
(comp.  1  Sam.  x.  5,  xvi.  23,  and  xix.  20). 

D.  W.  M. 
HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
xii.  31, 1  Chr.  xx.  3  (V"*"l^)  is  probably  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  "to  harrow" 
(I'lb),  Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11, 
expresses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clo'ds,  and 
is  so  far  analogous  to  our  harrowing,  but  whether 
done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call  "a  harrow," 
is  very  doubtful.  In  modern  Palestine,  oxen  are 
sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the  clods,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is  dragged 
over  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if  used. 


HART 

occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  committed 
to  the  soil.     [See  Agriculture.]  H.  H. 

HAR'SHA  (Stt^nn  {deaf,  Ges.,  6te  Aufl.; 
see  Fiirst]  :  'Apcra;  ['ASatrai/;  in  Ezr.,  Vat.  Api)- 
cra:]  Harsa).  Bene-Charsha  [sons  of  0.]  were 
among  the  famihes  of  Nethinim  who  came  back 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  52 ;  Neh. 
vii.  54).     In  the  parallel  list  in  Esdras  the  name  is 

CllAREA. 

HART  (VS:  iXa<pos'.  cervus).  The  hart 
is  reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii. 
15,  xiv.  5,  XV.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages 
quoted  as  well  as  from  1  K.  iv.  23,  to  have  been 
commonly  killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes 
an  apt  comparison  in  Is.  xxxv.  6,  though  in  this 
respect  the  hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by 
the  sacred  writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1  the  feminine  ter- 
mination of  the  verb  renders  an  emendation  neces- 
sary: we  must  therefore  substitute  the  hind;  and 

again  in  Lam.  i.  6  the  true  reading  is  0*^7*^^- 
"  rams  "  (as  given  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The 
proper  name  Ajalon  is  derived  from  ayyal,  and  im- 
plies that  harts  were  numerous  in  tl:e  neighbor- 
hood. W.  L.  B. 

The  Heb.  masc.  noun  ayyal  (vJW),  which  is  al- 
ways rendered  '^Xacpos  by  the  LXX.,  denotes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Cervidce  (deer 
tribe),  either  the  Dama  vulgaris,  fallow-deer,  or 
the  dermis  Barbarus,  the  Barbary  deer,  the  south- 
ern representative  of  the  European  stag  {C.  ela- 
phus),  which  occurs  in  Tunis  and  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Barbary  deer  ever  inhabited  Palestine, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
done  so  in  primitive  times.     Hasselquist  {Trav. 


Barbary  deer, 
p.  211)  observed  the  fallow-deer  on  Mount  Tabor. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says   (Anc.  Egypt,  p.  227,  8vo 
ed.),  "  The  stag  with  branching  horns  figured  at 
Beni  Hassan  is  also  unknown  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Nile;  but  it  is  still  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Na- 
tron lakes,  as  about  Tunis,  though  not  in  the  des- 
ert between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea."  This  is 
doubtless  the  Cervus  Barbarus. 

Most  of  the  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
calves  after  birth  for  a  time.  May  there  not  be 
some  allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  Job  xxxix.  1, 
"  Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve?  "  etc. 
Perhaps,  as  the  LXX.  uniformly  renders  ayyal  by 
€\a(()os,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  Cei^- 
vus  Barbarus  is  the  deer  denoted.     The  feminine 

noun  n^^S,  ayydldh,  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T.  For  the  Scriptural  allusions  see  under 
Hind.  W.  h. 

*  The  word   Jo  t  in  Arabic  is  not  confined  to 

any  particular  species,  but  is  as  general  as  our  word 
deer.     It  in  fact  applies  as  well  to  the  mountain 
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goat  J^^.  G.  E.  P. 

HA'RUM  (D'nn  [elevated,  lofty]:  'Upiu; 
[Vat.]  Alex,  lapeifx'-  Arum).  A  name  occurring 
in  one  of  the  most  obscure  portions  of  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah,  in  which  Coz  is  said  to  have^begot- 
ten  "the  families  of  Aharhel  son  of  Harum  "  (1 
Chr.  iv.  8). 

HARU^MAPH  (^rj^nq  {sUt-nosed,  Ges.]  : 
'Epojyuac/);  [Vat.  Y.pcafxad'^  Haromaph),  father  or 
ancestor  of  Jedaiah,  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HARUTHITE,  THE  (^Q^nnn  [patro- 
nym.,  see  HaripJi]  :  6  Xapaicpi-nK  ;  \Ysii.  FA. 
-(()€L7}\;  Aid.]  Alex.  'Apov(pi:  [ffartiphiies]),  the 
designation  of  Shephatiahu,  one  of  the  Korhites 
who  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag  when  he  was  in 
distress  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).     The  Masorets  read  the 

word  Hariphite,  and  point  it  accordingly,  '^D^^IH. 

HA^RUZ  (V^nn  [zealous,  active]:  'Apods: 
Harus),  a  man  of  Jotbah,  father  of  MeshuUemeth, 
queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

HARVEST.     [Agriculture.] 

HASADI'AH  (n;^"TDn  [ivhom  Jehovah 
loves]:  'Ao-aS/a:  Hasadia),  one  of  a  group  of  five 
persons  among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  hne  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20),  apparently  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  leader  of  tlie  return  from  Babylon.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  latter  half  of  the 
family  was  born  after  the  restoration,  since  some 
of  the  names,  and  amongst  them  this  one  —  "  be- 
loved of  Jehovah,"  appear  to  embody  the  hopeful 
feeling  of  that  time.     [Asadias.] 

HASENU^AH  (HS^rpH,  ^.  e.  has-Sennuah 
[the  hated];  'hcrivov',  [Vat.  Aam;]  Alex.  Acra- 
vova'-  Asana),  a  Benjamite,  of  one  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7).  The  name  is 
really  Senuah,  with  the  definite  article  prefixed. 

HASHABI^AH  (H^^K^Q,  and  with  final  u, 

^Tl\^tt^r] 'i     'Aora^las,     ['Ao-a^ia,     'Ao-ejSms,] 
^Aa-efiiay   [etc.:]   Hasnbias,   [Hasabia,  Hasebias,] 


Hasebia),  a  name  signifying  "regarded  of  Jeho- 
vah," much  in  request  among  the  Levites,  espe- 
cially at  the  date  of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amaziah,  in  the 
line  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  45;  Heb.  30). 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14). 

3.  Chashabia^hu:  another  Levite,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (the  sixth  is  omitted 
here,  but  is  supplied  in  ver.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  under 
David's  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  Chashabia^hu:  one  of  the  Hebronites,  e.  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  ftimilies  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30). 
He  and  the  1,700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super- 
intendence for  King  David  over  business  both 
sacred  and  secular  on  the  west «  of  Jordan.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  the  same  person  as 

5.  The  son  of  Kemuel,  who  was  "prince" 
(nti?)  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

6.  Chashabia^hu  :  another  Levite,  one  of  the 
chiefs"   (*^*1t^)  of  his  tribe,  who  officiated  for 

King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assabias. 

7.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  Asp:bia. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  there- 
fore of  the  famih  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of 
the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  Assanias. 

9.  "  Ruler  "  (^XD)  of  half  the  circuit  or  envi- 
rons (tJ^Q)  of  Keilah;  he  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  X.  11).     Probably  this  is  the  person  named 

one  of  the  "  chiefs  "  C^lIt^MH)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  return 
from  Babylon  (xii.  24;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  —  and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse, 
compared  with  1  Chr.  ix.  14  —  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relates 
to  the  times  after  the  Captivity,  while  that  in  Chron- 
icles refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark 
at  Jerusalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp. 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attend- 
ants on  the  Temple;  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi. 
22). 

13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gen- 
eration after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xii.  21;  comp.  1,  10,  26). 

HASHAB^NAH  (HD^t^in  [see  supra]: 
['Eo-o'a^Sa^'a;   Alex.  'Eaa^ava,.  and  so  Vat.  FA., 


«  This  is  one  of  the  instances  m  which  the  word    remove  the  anomaly,  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
eber  (beyond)  is  used  for  the  west  side  of  Jordan.     To    "  on  this  side." 
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exc.  the  wrong  division  of  words:]  Hasebnn),  one 
of  the  chief  (^' heads  ")  of  the  "people  "  (i.  e.  the 
laymen)  who  sealed  tlie  covenant  at  the  same  time 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

HASHABNFAH  (H^Dnt^'n  [whom  J e ho- 
vah  regards]'.  ' Kaa^avia',  [Vat.  Aaa^aveafx;'] 
Alex.  A(T^avia\  [FA.  Afr/Bez/ea^:]  ilaseboiri/i). 
1.  Father  of  Hattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

2.  ,  [llasebnid.]  A  Levite  who  was  among  those 
who  officiated  at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  when  the  covenant  M'as  sealed  (Neh.  ix. 
5).  This  and  several  other  names  are  omitted  in 
both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

HASHBAD^ANA  (HJ'^Sr'n  [infelUge^ice 
in  judging^  Gesen.]  :  '  Aaajiabjxd;  [Vat.  FA.i 
omit;  Alex.  Kcra^aaixa'-]  Hashadana)^  one  of  the 
men  (probably  Levites)  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left 
hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA^SHEM  i^tr^T]  [perh.  fat,  rich,  Ges.]  : 
'Atra/^;  [Vat.  FA.  corrupt:  Assemi]).  The  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of  1 
Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  Hst  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
we  find  "of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan."  After 
a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides  that 
the  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni "  {Dissertation,  pp.  198- 
203). 

HASHMAN^NIM  (D^?^rn  :  irp^a^eis: 
legati).  This  word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31:  "  Hashmannim  (A.  V.  "princes") 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Gush  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God."  In  order  to  render  this  word 
"  princes,"  or  the  like,  modern  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil  name 
of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Ileptanomis,  preserved 


in   the   modern  Arabic 


^jyu\ J y^ju^ ' ,    "the    two 

Ashmoons,"  seems  to  us  more  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen  orHa-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight ;  the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight, 
however,  we  take  alone  from  the  Coptic,  and  Brugsch 
reads  them  Sesennu  (Geog.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  219,  220), 
but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds.  The 
Coptic  form  is  O/iJLOTit  S,  "the  two 
Shmoons,"  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  sionifies  Her- 
mopolites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Hermopolis  jMagna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom ;  and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  Egyptians  should  come  to  the  tem- 
ple, as  well  as  the  distant  Cushites.         R.  S.  P. 

HASHMO'NAH  (Hjbr  H  yruitfidness']  : 
^eXjxccva'-,  Alex.  A(re\fM(cua'-  Hesmona),  a  station 
of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next 
before  Moseroth,  which,  from  xx.  28  and  Deut.  x. 
6,  was  near  Mount  Hor;  this  tends  to  indicate  the 
locahty  of  Hashmonah.  H.  H. 

HA'SHUB  (:2^*^n,  I  e.  Chasshub  [associate, 
friend,  or  intelligent] :  'Aaov^  '■  Asub).  The  re- 
duplication of  the  Sh  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with  that  else- 
where correctly  given  as  Hasshub. 


HATACH 

1.  A  son  of  Pahath-jMoab  who  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

2.  Another  man  who  assisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  11). 

3.  [Vat.  FA.  A(Too9.]  The  name  is  mentioned 
again  among  the  heads  of  the  "people  "  (that  is 
the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  23).  It  may  belong  to  either  of  the 
foregoing. 

4.  [Kom.  omits;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Aaov^.]  A 
iMerarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  14, 
he  appears  again  as  Hasshub. 

HASHU'BAH  (n:^tj:n  [esteemed,  or  asso- 
ciated]: 'Ao-ow/Se;  Alex.  Aae^a-  Ilasaba),  the 
first  of  a  group  of  five  men,  apparently  the  latter 
half  of  the  family  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 
For  a  suggestion  concerning  these  persons,  see 
Hasadiah. 

HA^SHUM  (DtJ^n  [rich,  distinguished]: 
'Aaovix,   ' Affajx  [etc.:  Hasum,  Hasom,  Ilasem]). 

1.  Pene-Chashum,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezr.  ii.  19;  Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven  men  of 
them  had  married  foreign  wi^■es  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of 
the  family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18).  [In  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33  the  name  is  Aso^i.] 

2.  CAcdojUL't  [Vat.  FA.i  omit:]  Asum.)  The 
name  occurs  amongst  the  priests  or  Levites  who 
stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the  law  to 
the  congregation  (Neh.  viii.  4).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  44 
the  name  is  given  corruptly  as  Lotiiasubus. 

HASHUTHA  (S^ti'q  [uncovered]:  Ao- 
<pd'-,  [Alex.  FA.  Acrei^a-  Hasi/pha]),  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  4G).  The  name  is 
accurately  LI  A  SUPH  A,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.     [Asii'iiA.] 

HAS^RAH  (nnpn  [perh.  sjjlendcrr,  Fiirst] : 
'Apas;  [Vat.  XeAA???;]  Alex.  Eo-cepT?:  Basra), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Hakiias  is  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA^AH  (nSJJpn  [the  thorn-hedge, 
Fiirst]:  ' Auavd'-,  [Vat.  Aaav'-,  FA.  Aaauaa'^^ 
Asnaa).  The  Bene-has-senaah  [sons  of  Hassenaah] 
rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The  name  is  doubtless 
that  of  the  place  mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  35,  and  Neh. 
vii.  38  —  Senaaii,  with  the  addition  of  the  defi- 
nite article.  Perhaps  it  has  some  connection  with 
the  rock  or  cliflf  Se^'eh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4). 

HAS'SHUB  (:n^ti?n  [intelligent,  knowing, 
Ges.]  :  'A(rco/8  :  Bassnb),  a  IVIerarite  Levite  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14).  He  appears  to  be  mentioned  again 
in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  genealogy;  but  here  the  A.  V.  have  given  the 
name  as  Hasitub. 

HASU'PHA  (S^^trn  [uncm:ered,  naked]: 
'A(rov(pd  ;  [Vat.  Aaov(p€  :]  Ilasupha).  Bene 
Chasupha  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  43).  In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  [as  in  the  Genevan  version] 
Hashupha  ;  in  Esdras  it  is  Asipha. 

HAT.    [Head-dress,  at  the  end  of  the  art.] 
HA'TACH   C^>Pl!   [Fers.   eunuch^   Geseu.]: 
'Axpa^aTos;   Alex.   [ver.  5,]   Axpa^eos;    [ver.  9, 
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with  FA.i,  AxdpadaLos;  Comp.  'Addx'']  Athach), 
one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  chamberlains  ")  in  the 
court  of  Ahasuerus,  in  immediate  attendance  on 
Esther  (Esth.  iv.  ^5,  6,  9,  10).  The  LXX.  alter 
ver.  5  to  rhu  euuovxoy  avrrjs. 

HA^THATH  (Hnq  [fearful]:  ^AOdd:  Ba- 
that),  a  man  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah;  one  of 
the  sons  of  Othniel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known 
judge  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

^  HATITHA  {^^^'^q  [seized,  captive]  : 
'Atou^c^,  'ATLcpd;  [in  Ezr.,  Alex.  ArLcba;  in 
iSeh.,  A  at.  Alex.  FA.  Areicpa:]  Hatipha).  Bene- 
Chatipha  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56).     [Atipha.] 

HATFTA  (S^^I^iq  [%//%,  explarincj]: 
'Arird:  [in  Ezr.,  Vat.  Arr}Ta;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA. 
Areira:]  Haiita).  Bene-Chatita  [sons  of  C'.]  were 
among  the  "  porters  "  or  "  children  of  the  porters  " 
(D^n5b?n,  ^.  e.  the  gate-keepers),  a  division  of 
the  Levites  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Xeh.  vii.  45).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HAT^TIL  (v'^ljn  [waverinfj,  or  decaying]: 
ArtA,  'Ett^A;  Alex.  ArriA,  [ErrryA;  in  E^r., 
Vat.  Arem;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  E77JA:]  Hatil). 
Lene-Chattil  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  "  chil- 
dren of  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  came  back  from 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh  vii 
59).     [Hagia.] 

HAT^TUSH  (t^.1^n  [prob.  assembled,  Ges.; 
contender,  Fiirst]  :  Xarrovs,  'Arroi^y,  [etc. ;]  Hat- 
tus).  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
apparently  one  of  the  "sons  of  Shechaniah  "  (1 
Chr.  iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  from 
Zerubbabel.  A  person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  the  "sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,"  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  2),  whither 
Zerubbabel  himself  had  also  come  only  seventy  or 
eighty  years  before  (Ezr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed,  in 
another  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2).  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
in  1  Chr.  iii..  Lord  A.  Hervey  proposes  to  read  the 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
of  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
identical  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pro- 
posals the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  Hervey's 
Genealogies,  pp.  103,  307,  322,  &c.  [Lettus- 
Shechaniah.]  ' 

2.  {^AttovQ  [Vat.  FA.  Atou0;  Alex,  avrovs'^ 
Comp.  'Attous.])  Son  of  Flashabniah ;  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HAU'RAN  (l^in  [see  »/'•«]:  Aipa«r,.: 
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Auran:  Arab.  ^U^^),  a  province  of  Palestine 

twice  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  in  defining  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16, 18). 
Had  we  no  other  data  for  determining  its  situation 
we  should  conclude  from  his  woids  that  it  lay  north 
of  Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Greek  prov- 
64 


ince  of  Auranitis,  and  the  modern  Ilaurdn.     The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  ")-in,  IMr, 
''  a  hole  or  cave;  "  the  region  still  abounds  in'  caves' 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderers.     Josephus  frequently  mentions  Auran- 
itis in  connection  with  Trachonitis,  Batamea,  and 
Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted   the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  (B.  J.  I  20,  §  4;  ii.  17   §  4) 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpaxcouindos  x^pct  referred 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Phihp  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4).     It  is  bounded 
on   the   west  by  Gaulanitis,  on   the  north   bv  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the"  east 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  Batana^a,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21) 
The  surface  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  amoiK^ 
the  richest  in  Syria.    Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.     It  contains  upwards 
of  a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,   though    not   ruined.     The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of  o-reat 
thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  doors   are  of  stone 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's   Fiii 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.   [also  his  Giant  Cities 
of  Bashan;  WetvMems  lieisebeiicJit  ub.  ITauran 
«..   die    Trachonen   (Berhn,  18G1)]).     Some  Arab 
geographers  have  described  the  Ilauran  as  much 
more  extensive  than  here  stated  (Bohaed.   Vit.  Sal 
ed.  Scluilt.  p.  70;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  s.  v.);  and 
at  the  present  day  the  name  is  applied  by  those  at 
a  distance  to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaukm ; 
but  the  inhabitants  themselves  define  it  as  above. 

J.  L.  P. 
*  HAVENS,  PAIR.-   [Fair  Havens.] 
HAVFLAH  (nb^iq  [circle,district,Y[:Y>t]: 
EuiAa,  E^eiAa:  Ilevila).     1.  A  son  of  Cush  (Gen 
X.  7);  and—  ^ 

2.  A  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples. 
It  appears  to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks 
settled  m  the  same  country,  and  there  intermarried ; 
thus  receiving  one  name,  and  forming  one  race' 
with  a  common  descent.  It  is  immaterial  to. the 
argument  to  decide  whether  in  such  instances  the 
settlements  were  contemporaneous,  or  ^vhether  nesv 
immigrants  took  the  name  of  the  older  settleus.  In 
the  case  of  Havilah,  it  seems  that  tho  Cushite 
people  of  this  name  formed  the  westernmost  colon;/ 
of  Cush  along  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  that  the 
Joktan  ites  were  an  earlier  colonization.  It  is  com-, 
monly    thought    that    the    district'    of    Khawhki 

\J^^^'  "^  the  Yemen,  preserves  the  trace 
of  this  ancient  people;  and  the  similarity  of  nam& 
{^  being  interchangeable  with  PT,  and ;  the,-  ter- 
mination being  redundant),  and  the  group  of  Jok- 
tanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identificf^- 
tion  probable.  Niehuhr  states  that  there  are  two 
KhJiwlans  {Descr.  270,  280),  and  it  has  hence  been 
argued  by  some  that  we  have  thus  the  Clishite  and 
the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  Khixwldn,  howv- 
eyer,is  a  town,  and  not  a  large  aad  well-known- 
district  like  the  first,  or  more  northern  one;  and 
the  h^y^Dothesis  based  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is  un- 
necessary, if  the  theory  of  a  double  settlement  be 
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adopted.    There  is  also  another  town  in  the  Yemen 

called   [Ididdn  {^^^^^). 

The  district  of  Khawlan  lies  between  the  city  of 
San 'a  and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  from  Khawlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan 
[Joktan]  (Mardsid^  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  Essai^  i.  ]  13, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite;  and  the  difference 
between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settler, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointing  to 
a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a  distinct 
preservation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a  correct  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawlan  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing  a  large 
part  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia;  mountainous;  with 
plenty  of  water;  and  supporting  a  large  population. 
It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  better  known  to  both  ancients 
and  moderns  than  the  rest  of  the  Yemen,  and  the 
eastern  and  central  provinces.  It  adjoins  Nejran 
(the  district  and  town  of  that  name),  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  expedition  of  ^lius  G alius,  and 
the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by 
Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas  before  the 
Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the  year  523  of 
our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai^  i.  121  ff.).  For  the 
Chaulanitse,  see  the  Dicfionary  of'  Geography. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  Khawlan 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2 :  the  place  named  may  be  a  town  or  country 
called  after  them ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference 
to  the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the 
rivers  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  the  LXX.  render 
it,  following  apparently  the  last  supposition,  Eui'Aar 
in  both  instances,  according  to  their  spelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Those  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khaw- 
lans  (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the 
north  of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed 
argument  derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam. 
XV.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XavKo- 
raloL  (Eratosth.  ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  767),  between  the 
Nabatsei  and  the  Agrsei,  and  in  that  of  the  town 

of  xJ^yO-  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Bescr. 

342).  A  Joktanite  settlement  so  far  north  is  how- 
ever very  improbable.  They  discover  1  in  the  Avalitse 
on  the  African  coast  (Ptol.  iv.  7 ;  Arrian,  PeripL 
263,  ed.  Miiller),  the  modern  name  of  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Avalatis  being,  says  Gesenius,  Zeylah  = 
Zuweylah  =  Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  three 
times  in  Gen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  But 
Gesenius  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  true  orthog- 
raphy of  the  name  of  the  modern  country,  which 


is  not  iLUv,  but  /^Xj)\ 

rarely  added  to  the  Hebrew. 


with  a  final  letter  very 
E.  S.  P. 


HAVI^LAH  ([EuiAar;  Alex.  EveiXar'-  Hev- 
ilntli]  Gen.  ii.  11).     [Eden,  p.  657.] 

HA  VOTH-JA^R  ("I'S^  H-iri,  L  e,  Chav- 
voth  Jair  [villages  of  Jair,  i.  e.   of  the  enlight- 


HAWK 

enerl :  eVauAets  and  Koo^xai  'la'i'p,  ®avdoO  ['loip, 
etc. :]  vicus,  Havoth  Jair,  ricidus  Jair,  [etc.] ), 
certain  villages  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or 
Bashan.  The  word  Chavvah,  which  occurs  in  the 
Bible  in  this  connection  only,  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained by  the  similar  term  in  modern  Arabic, 
which  denotes  a  small  collection  of  huts  or  hovels 
in  a  country  place  (see  the  citations  in  Gesenius, 
Thes.  451;  and  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  App.  §  84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth -jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  "the  small  towns;  "  but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead  —  which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe  —  and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
Havvoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said  that 
Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and  called 
them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair.'' 
Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there  must  Ije 
a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Maacathite,"  in  which 
they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  plural  "them."  (3.)  In  the  records 
of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23 
(A.  v.,  in  both  "towns  of  Jair"),  the  Havvoth- 
jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 

sixty  "cities  "  (D*^"1^).  In  1  K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Beu- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  cities  "  of 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in 
these  different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
Chavvah  given  above  be  correct,  the  application  of 
the  word  "  city "  to  such  transient  erections  is 
remarkable  and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir,  ren- 
dered "city,"  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed 
their  original  condition,  and  had  become  more  im- 
portant, as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country 
with  more  than  one  place  still  designated  as  a 
"hamlet,"  though  long  since  a  populous  town. 
(4.)  No  less  doubtful  is  the  number  of  the  Havoth- 
jair.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  specified  as  twenty - 
three,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter 
passage,  however,  the  allusion  is  to  a  second  Jair, 
by  whose  thirty  sons  they  were  governed,  and  for 
whom  the  original  number  may  have  been  increased. 

The  word  C*^"^'^!)?  "cities,"  is  perhaps  employed 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  play  which  it  affords  with 
t-*^"n'^5,  "ass-colts."  [Jaie;  Bashan-havotii- 
JAIR.]  "  G. 

HAWK  (V?.5  ^^^s:  Upa^'-  «ccz}jzVer),  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above-named  Heb.  term,  which  occurs 
in  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15  as  one  of  the  un- 
clean birds,  and  in  Job  xxxix.  26,  where  it  is  asked, 
"  Doth  the  nets  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and  stretch  her 
wings  towards  the  south  ?  "  The  word  is  doubtless 
generic,  as  appears  from  the  expression  in  Deut. 
and  Lev.  "  after  his  kind,"  and  includes  various 
species  of  the  Ealconidce,  with  more  especial  allusion 
perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal  birds,  such  as  the 
kestrel  (Eolco  tlnnuiicidus),  the  hobby  {Hypo- 
triorchis  subbuteo),  the  gregarious  lesser  kestrel 
{Tinnuncidus  cenchris),  common  about  the  ruins 
in  the  plain  districts  of  Palestine,  all  of  which  were 
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probably  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  in  Job  {I.  c),  which  appears 
to  allude  to  the  migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  lesser 
raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  are  summer  migrants. 
The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T.  cenchris^ 
Micronisus  gabar,  HyP-  eleonorce,  and  F.  melanop- 
terus,  are  all  migrants  from  the  south.  Besides 
the  above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two  magnificent 
F.  Saker  and  F.   lanai-im,  are  summer 
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Falco  Sdker. 

visitors  to  Palestine.  "  On  one  occasion,"  says 
Mr.  Tristram,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  birds  of  Palestine, 
"  while  riding  with  an  Arab  guide  I  observed  a 
falcon  of  large  size  rise  close  to  us.  The  guide, 
when  I  pointed  it  out  to  him,  exclaimed,  '  Ta'ir 
Saq'r.''  «  7VdV,  the  Arabic  for  '  bird,'  is  universally 
throughout  N.  Africa  and  the  East  applied  to  those 
falcons  which  are  capable  of  being  trained  for  hunt- 
ing, i.  e.  '  the  bird,'  -par  excellence.''''  These  two 
species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the  hobby  and 
goshawk  {Astur  palunibarkis)  are  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quails,  herons, 
gazelles,  hares,  etc.  Dr.  Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of 
Alejjpo,  ii.  p.  196,  2d  ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic 
names  of  several  falcons, .  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  at  least  of  these  names  apply  rather  to  the 
different  sexes  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  sport  of  falconry,  as  pur- 
sued by  the  Arabs  of  N".  Africa,  in  the  Ibis,  i.  p. 
284;  and  comp.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  208  (i.  309-311,  Am.  ed.). 

Whether  falconry  was  pursued  by  the  ancient 
Orientals  or  not,  is  a  question  we  have  been  unable 
to  determine  decisively.  No  representation  of  such 
a  sport  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
(see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  p.  221),  neither  is  there 
any  definite  allusion  to  falconry  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  negative  evidence  supplied 


«  *  The  word  Saqh,  , 


1  yAj^ 
raptores,  of  the  falcons,  hawks,  and  kites. 


is  the  name  of  all  the 
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by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  mTx.,it  be  carefu^ 
ere  we  draw  a  conclusion ;  ifor  the  camel  is  not  rej. 
resented,  though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  to  show 
that  this  animal  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  as' 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham ;  still,  as  instances 
of  various  modes  of  capturing  fish,  game,  and  wild 
animals,  are  not  unfrequent  on  the  monuments,  it 
seems  probable  the  art  was  not  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Nothing  definite  can  be  learnt  from  the 
passage  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  wliich  speaks  of  "  a 
partridge  hunted  on  the  mountains,"  as  this  maj 
allude  to  the  method  of  taking  these  birds  by 
"  throw-sticks,"  etc.  [Partridge.]  The  hind  or 
hart  "panting  after  the  water-brooks  "  (Ps.  xlii.  1) 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  refer  to  the  mode  at 
present  adopted  in  the  East  of  taking  gazelles,  deer, 
and  bustards,  with  the  united  aid  of  falcon  and 
greyhound:  but,  as  Hengstenberg  (Comment,  on 
Ps.  1.  c.)  has  argued,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
:  exhaustion  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  as  arising 
not  from  pursuit,  but  from  some  prevailing  drought, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  land.'^  (See  also  Joel  i.  20.)  The  poetical 
version  of  Brady  and  Tate  — 

"  As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams 
When  heated  in  the  chase," 

has  therefore  somewhat  prejudged  the  matter.  For 
the  question  as  to  whether  falconry  was  known  td 
the  ancient  Greeks,  see  Beckmann,  History  of  M-^ 
ventions  (i.  198-205,  Bohu's  ed.).  W.  H. 

HAY  ("^"^^n,  chdtztr :  eV  rev  iredicp  x^oopoSy 
Xopros-  prata,  herba),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the  above-nama^ 
Heb.  term,  which  occurs  frequently  in  theO.  T., 
and  denotes  "  grass  "  of  any  kind,  from  an  unused 
root,  "to  be  green."  [Grass.]  In  Num.  xi.  5, 
this  word  is  properly  translated  "  leeks."  [Leek.] 
Harmer  (Observat.  i.  425,  ed.  1797),  quoting  from 
a  MS.  paper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  is 
not  made  anywhere  in  the  East,  and  that  the 
fenum  of  the  Vulg.  {aliis  locis)  and  the  "  hay  " 
of  the  A.  V.  are  therefore  errors  of  translation.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  modern  Orientals  do  not 
make  hay  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  grass,  and  probably 
made  use  of  the  dry  material.     See  Ps.  xxxvii.  2, 

"They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  (^7  iS^),  and  wither 
as  the  green  herb;  "  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  "  Like  rain  upon 
the  movm  grass  "   C^3).    See  also  Am.  vii.  1,  "  'We 

king's  mowings"  (Tf^P'^n  "^^TS) :  and  Ps.  cxxix. 
7,  wliere  of  the  "  grass  upon  the  housetops  "  {Poa 
annual)  it  is  said  that  "the  mower  (*l!|'^p) 
filleth  not  his  hand  "  with  it,  "  nor  he  that  bindeth 
sheaves  his  bosom."  We  do  not  see,  therefore, 
with  the  author  of  Fragments  in  Continuation  of 
Calmet  (No.  clxxviii.),  any  gross  impropriety  in  our 
version  of  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  or  in  that  of  Is.  xv.  6. 
"  Certainly,"  says  this  writer,  "  if  the  tender  grass  ^ 
is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which 
is  grass  cut  and  dried  after  it  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, ought  by  no  means  to  be  associated  with  it, 
still  less  ought  it  to  be  placed  before  it."  But 
where   is   the   impropriety  ?     The    tender   grass 

(MtX?^)  may  refer  to  the  springing  after-grass, 

b  "  The  hay  appear eth,  and  the  tender  grass  sheweth 
itself,  and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered." 
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and  the  "hay"  to  the  hay-grass.  However,  in  the 
two  passages  in  question,  where  alone  the  A.  V. 
renders  chdtztr  by  "  hay,"  the  word  would  certainly 
be  better  translated  by  "grass."  We  may  remark 
that  there  is  an  express  Hebrew  term  for  "  dry 
grass"  or  "hay,"  namely,  chashasli,<^  which,  ap- 
parently from  an  unused  root  signifying  "to  be 
dry,"  ^^  is  rendered  in  the  only  two  places  where 
the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11)  "chaff"  in 
the  Authorized  Yersion.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  assert  that  the  chashash  of  the  Orientals 
represents  our  modern  English  hay.  Doubtless  the 
"  dry  grass  "  was  not  stacked,  but  only  cut  in  small 
quantities,  and  then  consumed.     The  grass  of  "  the 

latter  growth"  (Am.  vii.  1)  (tt''|7.~^),  perhaps  like; 
our  afttr-grass^  denotes  the  mown  grass  as  it  grows 
afresh  after  the  harvest ;  like  the  Chordum  fcenum 
of  Pliny  {H.  N.  viii.  28).  W.  H. 

HAZ'AEL  (bStn  [El  (God)  is  seeing,  Fiirst, 
Ges.]  :  'A^a7]K  '■  Bazael)  was  a  king  of  Damascus, 
who  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  886  to  b.  c.  840. 
He  appears  to  have  been  previously  a  person  in  a 
high  position  at  the  court  of  Ben-hadad,  and  was 
sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha,  when  that  prophet 
visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover 
from  the  malady  under  which  he  was  suffering. 
Ehsha's  answer  that  Ben-hadad  might  recover,  but 
would  die,  and  his  announcement  to  Hazael  that 
he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  fulfillment  of  the  commission  given 
to  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint  Hazael  king  — 
led  to  the  murder  of  Ben-hadad  by  his  ambitious 
servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne  (2  K. 
viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Eamoth- 
Gilead  {ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and  destructive 
war  was  being  waged  between  the  Assyrians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites,  Hamathites, 
and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  [See  Damascus.] 
Ben-hadad  had  recently  suffered  several  severe  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  king;  and  upon  the 
accession  of  Plazael  the  war  was  speedily  renewed. 
Hazael  took  up  a  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Anti-Libanus,  but  was  there  attacked  by  the  As- 
syi'ians,  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  killin, 
16,000  of  his  warriors,  and  capturing  more  than 
1100  chariots.  Three  years  later  the  Assyrians 
once  more  entered  Syria  in  force ;  but  on  this 
occasion  Hazael  submitted  and  helped  to  furnish 
the  invaders  with  supplies.  After  this,  internal 
troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more  expeditions  into 
these  parts  for  about  a  century.  The  Syrians 
rapidly  recovered  their  losses ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  th€  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led  them  against  the 
Israelites  (about  b.  c.  860),  whom  he  "  smote  in 
all  their  coasts"  (2  K.  x.  32),  thus  accomphshing 
the  prophecy  of  Elisha  {ibid.  viii.  12).  His  main 
attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he 
ravaged  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and 
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the  Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer, 
which  is  by  the  river  Arnon,  even  Gilead  and 
Bashan"  {ibid.  x.  33).  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a  species  of  sub- 
jection {ibid.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22);  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  even  threatened  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  {ibid,  xii,  17;  comp. 
Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem,  de- 
feated the  Jews  in  an  engagement  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  24), 
and  was  about  to  assault  the  city,  when  Joash 
induced  him  to  retire  by  presenting  him  with  "  all 
the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house  "  (2  K. 
xii.  18).  Plazael  appears  to  have  died  about  the 
year  b.  c.  840  {ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  40 
years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Ben-hadad 
{ibid.).  G.   K. 

*  The  true  import  of  Hazael' s  answer  to  tlie 
prophet  on  being  informed  of  his  future  destiny 
(2  K.  viii.  13),  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.: 
"  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing?  "  This  is  the  language  of  a 
proud  and  self-approving  spirit,  spurning  an  unde- 
served imputation :  "  Thy  servant  is  not  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing."  It  is  ob- 
vious, moreover,  that  in  this  form  the  terms  of  the 
question  are  incongruous.  If  he  had  said,  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  so  base  a  thing, 
the  question  would  have  been  consistent  with  it- 
self. But  the  incongruity  disappears,  and  the  per- 
tinency of  the  illustration  is  obvious,  when  we 
render  according  to  the  Hebrew :  "  What  is  thy 
servant,  the  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  The  use  of  the  definite  article  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  congruity  of  the  expression, 
requires  this  rendering.^     [Dog.]  T.  J.  C. 

*  HAZ  AEL,  HOUSE  OF  (Am.  i.  4), 
probably  some  well-known  edifice  or  palace,  which 
this  king  had  built  at  Damascus,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophet,  the  fire  (God's  instrument  of 
punishment)  was  destined  to  burn  up.  Some  under- 
stood by  "  the  house"  Damascus  itself,  and  others 
Hazael' s  family  or  personal  descendants.  But  the 
clause  which  follows  —  "  the  palaces  of  Ben-hadad  " 
—  as  Baur  {Dtv  Prq^het  Amos,  p.  217)  points  out, 
favors  the  other  explanation.  tl. 

HAZA^IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^^n  :  [Jehovah  de- 
cides or  vieics] :  'O^ia;  [Vat.  FA.  O^em:]  Hazia), 
a  man  of  Judah  of  the  faniily  of  the  Shilonites 
A.  V.  "Shiloni"),  or  descendants  of  Shelaii 
(Neh.  xi.  5). 

HA'ZAR-AD  DAR,  etc.  [Hazek.] 
HAZARMA^VETH  (^^.I^^^D  :  [in  Gen.,] 
2ap/xu>9;  [Alex.2  Acrap^co0;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat. 
omit,  Alex.  ApaficaO:]  Asarmoth ;  the  cotirt  of 
death,  Ges.),  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).  The  name  is  preserved, 
almost     literally,     in     the     Arabic     Hadramdwt 


{^yjc^^sa:^] 


and  HadrumdiDt 


{^y^y 


a    WWn,     allied    to    the    Arabic     ^jji.jygbL£>- 

{cheshish),    which    Freytag    thus   explains,    "  Herba, 
pecul.  siccior :    scil.*  Pabulum    siccum,    foenum    (ut 

\^JC\  )   viride  et  recens." 

h  "  The  Arabs  of  the   desert  always  call  the  dry 


juiceless  herbage  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  ready  made 
hay  while  it  is  growing,  ckeslitsh,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  fresh  grass  of  better  soils."  —  [H.  B.  Tristram.] 
c  *  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  685)  :  "  Quis  enim  sum  servus 
tuus  canis,  ut  tantam  rem  perficiam  ?  "  Keil  {B'dcher 
der  Konige):  "Was  ist  dein  Knecht.  der  Hund  {d.  h. 
ein  so  verachtlicher  Kerl  .  .  .)  dass  er  so  grosse 
Dinge  thunsollte?"  Themxus  {Biicher  der  Konige): 
"  Dein  Knecht,  der  Hund  !  ■'  T.  J.  0. 
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and  the  appellation  of  a  province  and  an  ancient 
people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  identification  of 
the  settlement  of  Hazarmaveth  is  accepted  by  Bib- 
lical scholars  as  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  but 
is  supported  by  the  proved  fact  that  Joktan  settled 
in  the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region,  and  by  the  identification  of  the  names 
of  several  others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
province  of  Hadramiiwt  is  situate  east  of  the 
modern  Yemen  (anciently,  as  shown  in  Arabia, 
the  limits  of  the  latter  province  embraced  almost 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula),  extend- 
ing to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and  Mahreh.  Its  cap- 
ital^  is  Shibam,  a  very  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
native  writers  give  curious  accounts,  and  its  chief 
ports  are  Mirbat,  Zafari  [Sephar],  and  Kisheem, 
from  whence  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  in  an- 
cient times  with  India  and  Africa.  Hadramawt 
itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast  to  the  con- 
tiguous sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf,  where  lived 
the  gigantic  race  of  'A^d),  is  partly  mountainous, 
with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
frankincense  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jomard,  i.  p.  54; 
Niebuhr,  De&cr.  p.  245),  exporting  also  gum-arabic, 
myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  aloes,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  chiefly  from  Socotra,  which  is  under 
the  rule  of  the  sheykh  of  Kesheem  (Niebuhr,  /.  c. 
ct  seq.).  The  early  kings  of  Hadramawt  were 
Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  descendants  of  Yaa- 
rub,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  gener- 
ally ;  and  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
separately  descended  from  Hazarmaveth.  They 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  power- 
ful kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were  subdued 
at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap. 
Caussin,  A'ssai,  i.  1-35  fF.).  The  Greeks  and 
Eomans  call  the  people  of  Hadramawt.  variously, 
Chatramotitse,  Chatrammitae,  etc.;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mitaa,  etc.  (the  latter  not  applyhig  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested);  while 
the  native  appellation  of  an  inhabitant,  Hadramee, 
comes  very  near  Adramitae  in  sound.  The  mod- 
ern people,  although  mixed  with  other  races,  are 
strongly  characterized  by  fierce,  fanatical,  and  rest- 
less dispositions.  They  are  enterprising  merchants, 
well  known  for  their  trading  and  travelling  pro- 
pensities. E.  S.^^P. 
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HAZ^AZON-TA^MAR,  2  Chr.  xx.  2.  [Ha- 
zezon-Tamar.] 

HAZEL  (T-1^).  The  Hebrew  term  Mz  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
"  poplar  "  and  "  chestnut,"  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  luz ;  in 
favor  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Kashi,  Lu- 
ther, and  others ;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and 
Gesenius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in 
the  LXX.,  Kapvov,  is  equally  apphcable  to  either. 
We  think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both 
because  the  Arabic  word  hh  is  undoubtedly  the 
•'almond-tree,"  and  because  there  is  another  w^ord 

in  the   Hebrew  language,  egoz  (T1HS),  which   is 


applicable  to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  argument 
on  the  other  side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 

another  word,  shdked  (if;.^**),  having  reference  to 
the  almond ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  lat- 
ter applies  to  the  fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word 
under  discussion  to  the  tree :  Rosenmiiller  identi- 
fies the  shdked  with  the  cultivated,  and  luz  with 
the  wild  almond-tree.  For  a  description  of  the 
almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that  subject.  The 
Hebrew  term  appears  as  a  proper  name  in  Luz,  the 
old  appellation  of  Bethel.  W.  L.  B. 

HAZELELPO'NI  C^DI^bSx'-n  :  'EdT^AeyS- 
lidiV,  Alex.  Ecr77AAeA(/)a)i/:  ^srt/e/p^^m^■),  the  sister 
of  the  sons  of  Etara  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  and  is  accurately  "  the  Tzelelponite,"  as 
of  a  family  rather  than  an  individual. 

*  That  the  name  is  genealogical  rather  than  in- 
dividual appears  also  from  the  appended  "^"7  (see 
Ges.  Lehrgeb.  der  Hehr.  Sprache,  p.  514).  It  is 
variously  explained  ;  protection  of  the  presence 
(Fiirst);  or,  shade  coming  upon  me  (Ges.)-  Ewald 
makes  the  name  still  more  expressive :  Give  shade 
thou  who  seest  we,  i.  e.  God  (Lehrhuch,  p.  502). 
This  gives  a  different  force  to  the  ending.        H. 

HA^ZER  ("l^?n,  ^.  e.  Chatzer,  from  ^rr, 
to  surround  or  inclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"  court  "  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace"  or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  "  villages  "  of  people  in  a  roving  and 
unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sud- 
den termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12)  —  and  the 
settled,  permanent,  town. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  — 

1.  In  the  plural,  Hazekim,  and  Hazeroth, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  ''village"  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are 
the  places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or 
else  quite  on  the  confines  of  civihzed  country:  — 

1.  Ha^zak-ad'dar  ("I'^S  '^"in  :  enavkis 
'ApaS,  2apa5a;  Alex.  ASSa^oa :  Villa  nomine  Adar^ 
Addar),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to 
Israel  between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Azmon  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4).  In  the  specification  of  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  country  actually  possessed  (Josh.  xv. 
3),  the  name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar 
(A.  V.  Adar),  and  an  additional  place  is  named 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  encountered  in  modern 
times. 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazar-addar  was  identical  with  Arad,  a  Canaan- 


«^  In  2  K.  XX.  4,  the  Masorets  (Keri)  have  substi-    original  text.     The  same  change  should  probably  be 
tuted  -)!rn  (A.  V.   "court '-)  for  the  ^^VH  of  the    "^^^^  ^^  •^®^''  ^^^-  '^-     ^See  Ishmael,  6.] 
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ite  city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forbids  such  an 
inference. 

2.  Ha^zar-e^nan     {]y^V  "Ign    [in    Ezek. 

xlvii.  17,  P^*^!?  'n^n]  ==  n7/a^e  of  springs: 
'Apcej/a'ip,  [ai/A.77  rod  Aimu,  ah.  r.  Al\d/j,',  Vat.  in 
Num.,  ApaeyaeifjL'i]  Alex.  Aaept/aLV,  avXr]  rov 
AivcLV'-  Villa  Enun^  Atrium  Enon^  \^A.  Enan]), 
the  place  at  which  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  ter- 
minate (Num.  xxxiv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary 
commence  (10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Eze- 
kiel's  prophecy  (xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1)  of  what  the  ul- 
timate extent  of  the  land  will  be.  These  bounda- 
ries are  traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify 
Hazar-enan  with  i^Twr^/e^ei/z  =  "  the  two  cities,"  a 
village  more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damas- 
cus, the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  appa- 
rently being  the  presence  at  Kuryeiehi  of  "  large 
fountahis,"  the  only  ones  in  that  "vast  region,"  a 
circumstance  with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan 
well  agrees  (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  252,  ii.  358). 
The  great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body 
of  Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  identification. 

3.  Ha'zak-gad'dah  (n*72  "'^CI  [village  of 
Gaddah  or  fortune  :  Rom.  ^spi,  Vat.  Sepef^;] 
Alex.  AaepyaSSa'  Aser'-Gadda),  one  of  the  towns 
in  the  southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27), 
named  between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace 
of  the  situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Ouo- 
masiicon,  or  in  any  of  the  modern  travellers.  In 
Van  de  Velde's  map  a  site  named  Jurrali  is  marked 
as  close  to  Molada  {el- Milk),  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form 
by  the  change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  R. 

4.  Ha^zar-hat-ti^con  ('JID'^rin  *n^n  [the 
middle  village'] :  AuKt]  rod  1,avvdv ;  [Alex,  cor- 
rupt:] Domus  Tichon),  a  place  named  in  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  the  land  (Ez. 
xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on  the  boundary 

( V^I2il    vM)  of  Ilauran.     It  is  not  yet  known. 

5.  Ha^zar-shu^al  {bV^W  n'^^n  =  fox-vil- 
lage :  XoAacrecoAa,  ApcrojAa,  'EcepcroyaA;  Alex. 
AcrapG-ovKa,  [^epaovXa,  etc. :]  Hasersual,  Tlasar- 
suhal),  a  town  hi  the  southern  district  of  Judah, 
lying  between  Hazar-gaddah  and  Beer-sheba  (Josh. 
XV.  28,  xix.  3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde's  map 
(1858)  a  site,  Saweh,  is  marked  at  about  the  right 
spot,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored ;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most  in- 
teresting information. 

6.  Ha^zar-su^sah  (HD^D  "n^n  —  horse-vil- 
lage: 'Xapcrovcriu  [Vat.  -(xeiu]',  Alex.  Affepaovaifx'' 
[HasersuMi]),  one  of  the  "cities"  allotted  to 
Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it  nor  its  com- 
panion Beth-ma jiCABOTH,  the  "  house  of  char- 
iots," are  named  in  the  hst  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
in  chap,   xv.,  but  they  are  included  in  those  of 


a  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re- 
versed the  two  variations  of  the  name.     In  Genesis, 
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Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express  state- 
ment that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  the  time 
of  David.  This  appears  to  invalidate  Professor 
Stanley's  suggestion  {S.  cj-  P.  p.  160)  that  they 
were  the  depots  for  the  trade  with  Egypt  in  char- 
iots and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what 
else  to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  as 
these  were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a  chariot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horses 
seem  carefully  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the 
inhabitants  —  "camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses" 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  In  truth  the  difficulty  arises 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  He- 
brew, and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ingly. It  would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to 
be  in  the  former  language  of  the  country,  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a  mean- 
ing in  Hebrew.  This  is  exactly  the  process  which 
the  Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undergone 
from  the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well 
known  to  have  occurred  in  all  languages,  though 
not  yet  recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
early  local  names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Ha^zar-su^sim  (D^p-ID  "I^^H,  village    of 

Jiorses:  'R/xLcrovo-ecan-iv,  as  if  ^VTl -^  [Vat.  Ujlli- 
(TVS  ecas  OpajUL'-,  Alex.  H/uiLcrv  EcDo-t^:]  Jlasarsu- 
sim),  the  form  under  which  the  preceding  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  31.  G. 

HAZE'RIM.  The  Avims,  or  more  accu- 
rately the  Avvim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a  frag- 
ment of  very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southwestern  portion  of  Palestine,  are 
therein  said  to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V. 

"  Hazerim,"  D'^")^^nS  ['Acr7?5co0;  Alex.  Aff-q- 
pcad'-  Haserim]),  as  far  as  Gaza"  (Deut.  ii.  23), 
before  their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  The 
word  is  the  plural  of  Hazer,  noticed  above,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  term,  it  implies  that  the  Avvim  were  a  wan- 
dering tribe  who  had  retained  in  their  new  locality 
the  transitory  form  of  encampment  of  their  original 
desert-life.  G. 

HAZE'ROTH  (rih"l!fn  [stations,  camping 
grounds]:  ^Acrrjpdod',  [in  Deut.,  AvKd^v-  Base- 
roth  f]  Num.  xi.  35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut.  i.  1), 
a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned 
next  to  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recogniz- 
able in  the  Arabic  fw^'^?  Hudhera  (Robinson, 

i.  151 ;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  pp.  81,  82),  which  lies  about 
eighteen  hours'  distance  from  Sinai  on  the  road  to 
the  Akabah.  The  word  appears  to  mean  the  sort 
of  uninclosed  villages  in  which  the  Bedouins  are 
found  to  congregate.     [Hazer.]  H.  H. 

HAZ  EZON-TA  M AR,  and  H AZ  AZON- 

TA^MAR     ("npn   l^^^n,'*    but    in     Chron. 

n  P^^n  [prob.  wet  place  of  palms,  palm- 
marsh,  Dietr.,-  rows  of  palms,  palm  for  est,  Flirst]  : 
^ Acrao-QvQafxoLp,  or  'Atrao-av  Qa/ndp'-i  [Alex.  Aaa- 
(TCLV  0.,  Avacrav  0.;  Vat.  in  2  Chr.,  Aca^  0a- 
/xapaO  Asasonthamar),  the  name  under  which,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 


where  the  Hebrew  is  Hazazon,  they  have  Hazezon,  and 
the  opposite  iu  Chronicles. 
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in  a  document  believed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  these  early  records,  we  first  hear  of  the  place 
which  afterwards  became  En-gedi.  The  Amor- 
ites  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon-Tamar  when  the  four 
kings  made  their  incursion,  and  fought  their  suc- 
cessful battle  with  the  five  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  The 
name  occurs  only  once  again  —  in  the  records  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  2)  —  when  he  is 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  horde  of  Ammon- 
ites, jNIoabites,  Mehunim,  and  men  of  Mount  Seir, 
whom  he  afterwards  so  completely  destroyed,  and 
who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus  far  exactly  the 
same  route  as  the  Assyrians  had  done  a  thousand 
years  before  them.  Here  the  explanation,  "  which 
is  Eu-gedi,"  is  added.  The  existence  of  the  ear- 
lier appellation,  after  En-gedi  had  been  so  long  in 
use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  of 
these  old  oriental  names,  of  which  more  modern 
instances  are  frequent.  See  Accho,  Bp:thsaida, 
etc. 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  "pruning  or  felling  of  the  palm"  (Gesen. 
Tkes.  p.  512).  Jerome  {QiuEst.  in  Gen.)  renders 
it  urbs  jKilmarum.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
Pliny,  given  under  that  name).     The  Samaritan 

Version  has  *'"TD  3.*)bD  :=  the  Valley  of  Cadi, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  En-gedi.  The  Targums 
have  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  "city  of  palm-trees"  {Ir 
hat-femariin)  out  of  which  the  Kenites,  the  tribe 
of  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  En-gedi  would 
be  before  him,  and  the  cliflP,  in  the  clefts  of  which 
the  Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure  "nest,"  would 
be  a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanlev  {S.  (f  P., 
p.  225,  n.  4).  *  G. 

HA^ZIEL  (bW'^tn  [EPs  (God's)  beholding]  : 
'l6ir)A;  [Vat.  Etei-nw]  Alex.  AClv^'  Hositl),  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of  the  Ger- 
shonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA^ZO  (*)tn  \looh^  visibiUtij^Txiv^t]:  'A^aD: 
J^rm),  a  son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen. 
xxii.  22):  perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  for  rntn,  "a 
vision."  The  name  is  unknown,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  descendants  of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  iden- 
tification of  Chesed,  and  the  other  sons  of  Nahor; 
and  hence  he  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  placed  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  the  adjacent  countries. 
Bunsen  (Bibelwerk^  i.  pt.  2,  p.  49)  suggest^  Cha- 
zene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Chazene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  736). 

E.  S.  P. 

HA^'ZOR  ('^"Ti^n  [indosure,  ensile] :  'Accop ; 
[Alex,  in  1  K.  ix.  15,  Acep:]  Asor,  [Ilasor]). 
1.  A  fortified  city,  which  on  the  occupation  of  the 
country  was  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36) 
Its  position  was  apparently  between  Ramah  and 
Kedesh  (ibid.  xii.  19).  on  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  Lake  of  Merom  {viripKeirai  rrjs  '^€/j,e- 
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XCtiviriBos  Xifiv-ns,  Joseph.  AnL  v.  5,  §  1).  There  ia 
no  reason  for  supposing  it  a  different  place  from 
that  of  which  Jabin  w^as  king  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both 
when  Joshua  gained  his  signal  victory  over  the 
northern  confederation,  and  when  Deborah  and 
Barak  routed  his  general  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17; 
1  Sam.  xii.  9).  It  was  the  principal  city  of  the 
whole  of  the  North  Palestine,  "  the  head  of  all 
those  kingdoms  "  (Josh.  xi.  10,  and  see  Onomasti- 
con,  Asor).     Like  the  other  strong  places  of  that 

part,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  (vIH,  Josh.  xi.  13, 
A.  V.  "strength  "),  but  the  district  around  must 
have  been  on  the  whole  flat,  and  suitable  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  "  very  many "  chariots  and 
horses  which  formed  part  of  the  forces  of  the  king 
of  Hazor  and  his  confederates  (Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9: 
Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazor  was  the  only  one  of  those 
northern  cities  which  was  burnt  by  Joshua ;  doubt- 
less it  was  too  strong  and  important  to  leave  stand- 
ing ui  his  rear.  Whether  it  was  rel>uilt  by  the 
men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second  Jabin  (Judg. 
iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did  not  overlook 
so  important  a  post,  and  the  fortification  of  Hazor, 
Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of  defense  for  the 
entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime  lowland  respec- 
tively, was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  his  levy  of 
taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  off  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  XV.  29;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  iT,  §  1).  We  en- 
counter it  once  more  in  1  Mace.  xi.  67,  where  Jon- 
athan, after  encamping  for  the  ]iight  at  the  "  water 
of  Genesar,"  advances  to  the  "  plahi  of  Asor" 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7;  the  Greek  text  of  the 
iNIaccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the  preceding 
word  irediov:  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi.  63;  Joseph, 
as  above).     [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazors  have  been  discovered  in  this 
district.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Rob.  iii.  366,  note 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  and  Pal.  ii. 
178 ;  Porter,  JJcnnascus,  i.  304).  But  none  of  these 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  this  Hazor.  The 
nearest  is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
namely.  Tell  K/mraibeh,  "  the  ruins,"  which, 
though  without  any  direct  evidence  of  name  or 
tradition  in  its  favor,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situa- 
tion on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  in  its  proximity 
both  to  Kedesh  and  the  Lake  tlideh.,  that  we  may 
accept  it  until  a  better  is  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364, 
365). 

*  The  ruins  of  a  large  city  of  very  ancient  date 
have  recently  been  found  about  two  miles  southeast 
of  Kedes  (Kedesh,  3),  on  an  isolated  hill  called 
Tell  Harah.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  walls  are  distinctly  traceable. 
Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Palestine  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, inclines  to  regard  this  place  as  the  site  of 
the  Bible  Hazor  (Josh.  xix.  36),  instead  of  Tell 
Khuraibeh.  (See  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Literature.,  April, 
1866,  p.  245.)  It  is  not  said  that  the  ancient  name, 
or  any  similar  one,  still  adheres  to  the  locality. 
Thomson  proposes  Hazere  or  Ilazery  as  the  site  of 
this  Hazor,  northwest  of  the  Iliileh  (Merom),  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  region  which  over- 
hangs that  lake:  the  ruins  are  very  extensive  as 
well  as  ancient,  and  a  living  tradition  among  the 
Arabs  supports  this  claim  (see  La7id  and  BovJc,  i. 
439).    Robinson  objects  to  this  identification  that  it 
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is  too  remote  from  the  Hideh^  and  is  within  the  limits 
of  Asher,  and  not  in  those  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
32,  36).  For  Eitter's  view  that  this  Hazor  is  a  H<i- 
zury  on  the  rocky  slopes  above  Banius  (Cffisarea 
.  Phihppi),  first  heard  of  by  Burckhardt  in  that 
quarter,  see  his  6\-o//?-.  of  Palestine,  Gage's  trans., 
ii.  221-225.  Kobinson  states  that  the  few  remains 
on  a  knoll  there  which  bears  this  name  are  wholly 
unimportant,  and  indicate  nothing  more  than  a 
Mezra'dh,  or  goat  village  {Later  Res.  iii.  402).  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  name  which  signifies 
"stronghold,"  or  "fortification,"  should  belong 
to  various  places,  both  ancient  and  modern.     H. 

2.  CA(Topicopi/aLu,  including  the  following  name ; 
Alex,  omits :  Asor.)  One  of  the  "  cities  "  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
desh  (Josh  xv.  23).  It  is  mentioned  nowhere  else, 
nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  Rob.  ii.  34, 7i()te). 
The  Vatican  liXX.  unites  Hazor  with  the  name 
following  it,  Ithnan ;  which  causes  Reland  to  main- 
tain that  they  form  but  one  (Pal.  pp.  144,  708): 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  corrupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  irom  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnan  again 
is  joined  to  Ziph. 

3.  (LXX.  omits;  [Cod.  Sarrav.  AtTcop  rrfv  kul- 
v-qv',  Comp.  Klaffitip  rV  Kaivniu']  Asor  nova.) 
Hazor-IIadattah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  possibly  contra- 
distinguished from  that  just  mentioned;  another 
of  the  southern  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25). 
The  words  are  improperly  separated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  ('Acrepcoj/,  avrr)  'Acrdop',  Alex.  [Acepoj/A, 
avrr]]  Acrcapatxa/JL'-  Ilesron,  hcec  est  Asor.)  "  Hez- 
ron  which  is  Hazor"  (Josh.  xv.  25);  but  whether 
it  be  intended  that  it  is  the  same  Hazor  as  either 
of  those  named  before,  or  that  the  name  was  orig- 
inally Hazor,  and  had  been  changed  to  Hezron,  we 
cannot  now  decide. 

5.  ([Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit  ;  Comp.  FA.^^] 
'Ao-dop-  Asor.)  A  place  in  which  the  Benjamites 
resided  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  33).  From  the  places  mentioned  with  it,  as 
Anathoth,  Nob,  Ramah,  etc.,  it  would  seem  to  have 
lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  no  great  distance 
therefrom.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  above  conditions  are  not  against  its  being  the 
same  place  with  Baal-Hazok,  though  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  beyond  the  name  in  favor  of  such 
an  identification. 

The  word  appears  in  combination  —  with  Baal 
in  Baal-Hazok,  with  Ain  in  En-Hazor.     G. 

*6.  (^  aifK-fj:  Asor.)  In  Jer.  xlix.  28-33,  Ha- 
zor appears  to  denote  a  region  of  Arabia  under  the 
government  of  several  sheiks  (see  ver.  38,  "  king- 
doms of  Hazor"),  whose  desolation  is  predicted  by 
the  prophet  in  connection  ^Aitli  that  of  Kedak. 
The  inhabitants  are  described  (ver.  31)  as  a  nation 
dwelling  "  without  gates  or  bars,"  *'.  e.  not  in  cities, 

but  in  unwalled  villages,  D'^'^^^n  (comp.  Kzek. 
xxxviii.  11,  and  see  Hazer,  Hazerem),  from 
which  circumstance  some  would  derive  the  name 
(see  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xlix.  28:  Winer,  Pealio.,  art. 
Hazor,  4;  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  art.  Hazor, 
4,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl  Lit.,  3d  ed.).  A. 

•*  HEAD-BANDS  (Is.  iii.  20),  probably  an 
incorrect  translation;  see  Girdle.  H. 

HEAD-DRESS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as 
an  essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice 
we  have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connection  with  the 


HEAD-DRESS 

sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  described 
as  an  ornamental  appendage  "  for  glory  and  for 
l^<eauty "  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  anj 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  in  both  of  which  the  "uncov- 
ering of  the  head  "  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  hair, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  ordinarily 
worn  in  the  Mosaic  age;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of  covering  the 
head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after  times  it  seems 
to  have  been    reserved  especially  for  purposes  of 

ornament  :  thus  the  tzdniph  (?]'^!]^)  is  noticed 
as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxiv.  14),  ladies  (Is. 
iii.    23),  and  kings   (Is.  Ixii.   3),  while   the  jieer 

("nSi^)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is.  Ixi.  3 
A.  V.  "  beauty;  "  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was  worn 
at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  the  use  of  the  fiirpa  was 
restricted  to  similar  occasions  (Jud.  xvi.  8;  Bar.  v. 
2).  The  former  of  these  terms  undoubtedly  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  turban  :  its  primary  sense  (^5^, 
"to  roll  around")  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
■wound  round,  the  head,  and  its  form  probably  re- 
sembled that  of  the  high-priest's  mifznepheth  (a 
word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical  in 
meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5,  tzdntpJi  =  mitznepheth), 
as  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  3).  The 
renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "  hood  "  (Is. 
iii.  23),  "diadem"  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  Ixii.  3), 
"  mitre  "  (Zech.  iii.  5),  do  not  convey  the  right  idea 
of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  ^^eey,  primarily 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  "beauty"),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  term 
properly  describes:  the  modern  turban  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  kaook,  a  stiff,  round  cap  occasionally 
rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  shash,  a 
long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it  (Russell,  Alep- 
JK),  i.  104) :  Josephus'  account  of  the  high-priest's 
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head-dress  implies  a  similar  construction ;  for  he 
says  that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of  linen  dou- 
bled round  many  times,  and  sewn  together:  the 
whole  covered  by  a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  conceal 
the  seams.     Saalschiitz  (Archoiol.  i.  27,  note)  sug- 
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gests  that  the  tzdniph  and  the  pee?-  represent  the 
bhash  and  the  kaook,  the  latter  rising  high  abo.ve 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
feature.  In  favor  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  ini(jh'i(ih^  the  high  cap  of  tlie  or- 
dinary priests,  in  Ez.  xxxix.  28,  while  the  tzdniph^ 
as  we  have  seen,  resembled  the  high-priest's  mitre, 
in  which  the  cap  was  concealed  by  the  linen  folds. 
The  objection,  however,  to  this  explanation  is  that 
the  etymological  force  of  peer  is  not  brought  out: 
may  not  that  term  have  applied  to  the  jewels  and 
other  ornaments  with  which  the  turban  is  frequently 
decorated  (.Russell,  i.  106),  some  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  illustration  bor- 
rowed from  Lane's  Mod.  J<('ypt.  Append.  A.  The 
term  used  for  putting  on  either  the  tzdniph  or  the 
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peer  is  li^llin,  "to  bind  round"  (Ex.  xxix.  9; 
Lev.  viii.  13):  hence  the  words  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  "I 
girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,"  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  turban ;  and  by  the  use  of  the  same 
term  Jonah  (ii.  5)  represents  the  weeds  wrapped  as 
a  turban  round  his  head.  The  turban  as  now  worn 
in  the  East  varies  very  much  in  shape ;  the  most 
prevalent  forms  are  shown  in  Russell's  Aleppo,  i. 
102. 

If  the  tzdniph  and  the  peer  were  reserved  for 
holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether 
any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily  worn  over 
the  head.  It  appears  that  frequently  the  robes 
supplied  the  place  of  a  head-dress,  being  so  ample 
that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at  pleas- 
ure: the.  rddid  and  the  tsdlph  at  all  events  were 
so  used  [Dkp:ss],  and  the  veil  served  a  similar  pur- 
pose. [Veil.]  The  ordhiary  head-dress  of  the 
Bedouin  consists  of  the  keffiyeh,  a  square  handker- 
chief, generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton 
and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  corners  hang 
down  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face 
exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head  by  a  cord 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  48).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  similar  covering  was  used  by  the  Hebrews 
on  certain  occasions:  the  "kerchief"  in  Ez.  xiii. 
18,  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers  (Har- 
mer.  Observations,  ii.  393),  though  the  word  more 
prol)ably  refers  to  a  species  of  veil;  and  the  cri^i- 
KLvOiov  (Acts  xix.   12,   A.  Y.   "apron"),  as  ex- 


plained by  Suidas  (rh  Tr}s  /ce^aA'/Js  (fySp-n/ma),  was 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  head-dress.  [Hand- 
KEKCHiEF.]  Neither  of  these  cases,  however,  sup- 
plies positive  evidence  on  the  point,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia  (^Vellsted,  Travels,  i.  73). 
The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  (Treracros)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  gymnn- 
sluin,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor  (2  Mace, 
iv.  12):  in  shape  and  material  i\\&  petasus  very 
much  resembled  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  coun- 
try {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Pileus). 


Bedomn  Head-dress  :  the  Keffiyeh. 
The  Assyrian  head-dress  is  described  in  Ez.  xxiii. 
15  under  the  terms  D'^/^)^^  *^n^")p,  "  exceed- 
ing in  dyed  attire;"  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  tebidim  describes  the  colored  material  of 
the  head-dress  {tiarm  a  coloribus  quibus  t'mctcti 
sint);  another  sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more 
appropriate  to  the  description  of  a  turban  (fascus 
obvolvit,   Ges.   Thes.  p.    542).    The   term    s'ruche 

["^n-inp]  expresses  the  flowing  character  of  the 
Eastern  head-dress,  as  it  falls  down  over  the  back 
(Layard,   Nineveh,   ii.   308).     The  word  rendered 

"  hats  "  in  Dan.  iii.  21  (b^^Sl?)  properly  applies 
to  a  cloak.  W.  L.  13. 

HEARTH.  1.  nS:  ^crx^pa'.  arula  (Ges. 
69),  a  pot  or  brazier  for  containing  fii'e.  2.  ^i/."^^ 
m.  and  n^|7*1^  /. :  Kavcrrpa,  Kavais'-  incendinni 
(Ges.  p.  620).    3.  "|J^3,  or  'HVS   (Zech.  xii.  6^ 

SaAos:  caminus ;  in  dual,  D^t?*^?  (I-^v.  xi.  35): 
XVTp6iT0^€S-  chytropodes ;  A.  V.  "  ranges  for  pots  " 
(Ges.  p.  672). 

One  way  of  baking,  much  practiced  in  the  L^ast, 
is  to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid 
on,  or  supported  on  legs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in 
the  ground,  which  forms  the  oven.     This  plate  or 

"hearth"  is  in  Arabic      w;^Lio,  tajen;  a  word 

which  has  probably  passed  into  Greek  in  ri]yavov. 
The  cakes  baked  "  on  the  hearth  "  (Gen.  xviii.  6 
iyKpv(pias,  subcinericios  panes)  were  probabh' 
baked .  in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot 
stones  covered  with  ashes.  The  "  hearth  "  of  king 
Jehoiakim's  winter  palace,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  was  pos- 
sibly a  pan  or  brazier  of  charcoal.  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.  i.  58;  P.  della  Valle,  Viar/r/i,  i.  437; 
Harmer,  0(^.s.  i.  p.  477,  and  note;  RauwolfF,  Ti^avels, 
ap.  Ray,  ii.  163;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  231;  Niebuhr, 
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jDescr.  de  f  Arable,  p.  45 ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  Vet. 
Test.  T-fjyavov;  Ges.  s.  v.  Tl^V,  p.  997.)  [Fire.] 

H.  W.  P. 
HEATH  Cn?''^^S,  '«Vd'eV,  and  ^^^^V, 
'ar'dr  :  «  ^  aypio/jLvpiKT},  ovos  'djpios  '•  myrica). 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  compares  the  man  "  who 
niaketh  fiesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
from  the  Lord,"  to  the  'ar'dr  in  the  desert  (xvii. 
6).  Again,  in  the  judgment  of  Moab  (xlviii.  6), 
to  her  inhabitants  it  is  said,  "  Flee,  save  your  lives, 
and  be  like  the  \crder  in  the  wilderness,"  where 
the  margin  has  "a  naked  tree."  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  Celsius'  conclusion  {Rhrob.  ii.  195), 

that  the  '«r'«r  is  identical  with  the  'ar'ar  (wC*.£.) 

of  Arabic  writers,  which  is  some  species  of  juniper. 
Robinson  {Bib.  lies.  ii.  125,  6)  states  that  when 
he  was  in  the  pass  of  Nemela  he  observed  juniper 
trees  (Arab,  'ar'ar)  on  the  porphyry  rocks  alcove. 
The  berries,  he  adds,  have  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  the  common  juniper,  except  that  there  is  more 
of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  "  These  trees  were  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  needles." 
This  appears  to  be  the  Juniperiis  Sabina,  or  savin, 
with  small  scale-like  leaves,  which  are  pressed  close 
to  the  stem,  and  which  is  described  as  being  a 
gloomy-looking  bush  inhabiting  the  most  sterile 
soil  (see  Enylish  CycL  N.  Hist.  iii.  311);  a  charac- 
ter which  is  obviously  well  suited  to  the  naked  or 
destitute  tree  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  Rosen- 
miiller's  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
also  adopted  by  Maurer,  "  qui  destitutus  versatur  " 
(Sc/wL  ad  Jer.  xvii.  6),  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Not  to  mention  the  tameness  of  the  comparison,  it 
is  evidently  contradicted  by  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8 : 
Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man  ...  he  shall 
be  like  the  juniper  that  grows  on  the  bare  rocks  of 
the  desert:  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters.  The  contrast  between  the  sln'ub  of  the 
arid  desert  and  the  tree  growing  by  the  waters  is 
very  striking ;  but  Rosenm tiller's  interpretation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  spoil  the  whole.  Even  more  unsatis- 
factory is  Michaelis  {Supp.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1971), 
who  thinks  "guinea  hens"  {Numida  meleagris) 
are  intended!  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1073,  4)  under- 
stands these  two  Heb.  terms  to  denote  "  parietina3, 
sedificia  eversa"  (ruins);  but  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptural  passages  to  suppose  that 
some  tree  is  intended,  which  explanation,  moreover, 
has  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and 
of  the  modern  use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word. 

W.  H. 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  *^'lS,  W^^^l, 
<)(%.,  goyhn.,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
601/09,  iQvt].,  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  ren- 
dered "nations,"  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in 
the  A.  V.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  term,  primarily  and  essentially  gen- 
eral in  its  signification,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
development  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
as  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  nations. 


«  From  the  root  THl?,  "to  be  naked,"  in  allusion 

-  T  ' 

to  the  bare  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Ji(7iiperus 
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1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  politi- 
cal existence,  goyim  denoted  generally  the  nations 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  comp. 
Gal.  iii.  IG).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  numbers 
and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  a  most 
marked  manner  from  the  nations  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  and  were  provided  with  a  code  of 
laws  and  a  religious  ritual,  which  made  the  dis- 
tinction still  more  pecuUar.  They  were  essentially 
a  separate  people  (Lev.  xx.  23);  separate  hi  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most 
terrible  judgments  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-38;  Deut.  xxviii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "  chief 
of  the  goyim'"  (Num.  xxiv.  20).  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi. 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  carried  on  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  Girgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
renmants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13;  Judg.  iii.  1;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55),  and 
teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the  especial 
appellation  of  goyim.  With  these  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii.  7);  inter- 
marriages were  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii.  12;  1  K. 
xi.  2);  and  as  a  warning  against  disobedience  the 
fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  kept  constantly 
before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25 ;  Deut.  xviii. 
12).  They  are  ever  associated  with  the  worship 
of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of  idolaters 
(I^v.  xviii.  XX.),  and  these  constituted  their  chief 
distinctions,  as  goyim,  from  the  worshippers  of  the 
one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xv.  41 ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinction  was  maintained 
in  its  full  force  during  the  early  times  of  the  mon- 
archy (2  Sam.  vii.  23 ;  1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24 ;  Ps. 
cvi.  35).  It  was  from  among  the  goyim,  the  de- 
graded tribes  who  submitted  to  their  arms,  that 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  purchase  their 
bond  servants  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45),  and  this  special 
enactment  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  giving 
to  a  national  tradition  the  force  and  sanction  of  a 
law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15).  In  later  times  this 
regulation  was  strictly  adhered  to.  To  the  words 
of  Eccl.  ii.  7  "  I  bought  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants," the  Targum  adds,  "of  the  children  of 
Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  nations." 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  these  goyim,  but  the  latter  were 
virtually  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
naturahzed.  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  shut 
out  from  tlie  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  while  an  Edomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7,  8). 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  separation  so  broadly 
marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as  we 
follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and  ob- 
serve their  constantly  recurring  tendency  to  idolatry. 
Offense  and  punishment  followed  each  other  with 
all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect  (Judg.  ii.  12, 
iii.  6-8,  (fee). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term 
goyim   received   by  anticipation   a  significance  of 


Sabina   often   grows.      Comp.    Ps.    cii.    17,   nv^Diyi 
"l^'n^'^   "  *be  prayer  of  the  destitute  "  (or  ill  clad). 
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wider  range  than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxvi. 
33,  38;  Deut.  xxx.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  grad- 
ually developed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarchy,  the  goylm  were  the  surrounding  nations 
generally,  with  whom  the  Israehtes  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  26).  Later  still,  "it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
V.  8;  Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers  of  Moab 
(Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the  Captivity 
(Ps.  c\i.  47;  Jer.  xlvi.  28;  Lam.  i.  3,  &c.),  the 
practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  characteristic 
distinction  (Is.  xxxvi.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3,  xiv.  22). 
This  signification  it  retained  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists  who 
settled  in  Palestine  during  the  Captivity  (Neh.  v. 
17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  %dvT)  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  apphed  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  (1  Mace, 
v.  9,  10,  15).  They  were  image- worshippers  (1 
Mace.  iii.  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  uncon- 
querable propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom  they 
were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take  vengeance 
(1  Mace.  ii.  08;  1  Esdr.  viii.  85).  Eollowing  the 
customs  of  the  (jmjim  at  this  period  denoted  the 
neglect  or  concealment  of  circumcision  (1  jMacc.  i. 
15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  meat  oftered  to 
idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  0-9,  18,  xv.  1,  2),  and  adoption 
of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace.  iv.  12,  14). 
In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are  strongly 
contrasted.  The  "barbarous  multitude"  in  2 
Mace.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the 
man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17).  In 
2  Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  "gentes"  are  defined  as 
those  "qui  habitant  in  seculo "  (comp.  Matt.  vi. 
32;  Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  INIacc.  v.  9,  10,  13 ;  cf. 
John  vii.  35 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  2. 

In  the  X.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  'eSpy].  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  (Acts 
X.  45 ;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  a\x6rpios  =  airepi- 
TfX7]Tos)^  and  is  contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),   thus   representing   the 

Hebrew  D'^^12  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
gorjim^  it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gen- 
erally (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  hi  Matt.  vi.  7 
idpiKSs  is  apphed  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  (/oijim  had  a  moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5,  15,  17  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
371^?^,  rdshd,  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
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moral  obhquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  1);  and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
"for getters  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
X.  25).     Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 

commensurate  in  meaning  with  ]1i^  ^^^^2,,  bog'de 
dven,  "  iniquitous  transgressors;  "'  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  16,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirel}-  lost  sight 
of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not  of 
universal  apphcation.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judejiifmm,  i.  065)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  goi  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israelitish  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  O.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a  collective  term, 
applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  17)  as  to 
the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and  denotes 
simply  a  body  poHtic.    Another  distinction,  equally 

unsupported,  is  made  between  D^15,  goyim,  and 

D^^S,  uinmtm,  the  former  being  defined  as  the 
nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter  were 
those  who  had  not  (Jalkut  Chadash,  fol.  20,  no. 
20;  Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel  iii. 
2  appKes  the  former  to  both  Christians  and  Turks, 
or  IshniaeHtes,  while  in  Sepher  Juclmdn  (fol.  148, 
col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are  distinguished  by 
this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives  some  curious 
examples  of  the  disabilities  under  which  a  goi 
labored.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was  judged  de- 
serving of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study  of  the  law 
was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same  penalty; 
but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at  issue  (ii. 
209).  w.  A.  W. 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  the  0.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly 

notice.  1.  J'^^pp  {(Trepewixa-  Jirmamentwn  ;  Luth. 
Veste),  a  solid  expanse,  from  Vp^,  "to  beat  out;  " 
a  word  used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of 
metal  (Ex.  xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).  llie  fuller 
expression  is    D^^tiS^n    V^'p^  (Gen.  i.  14   f.). 

That  Moses  understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse 
is  clear  from  his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i.  6  f.), 
i.  e.  as  separating  the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean 
(Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix.  3)  from  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
or  those  on  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float 
(Ps.  cxxxvi.  6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (HISpS 
Gen.  vii.  11;  2  K.  vii.  2,  19;  comp.  k6(Tkivou. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  373)  or  doors  (D'^^jlb^,  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
23)  the  dew  and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  upon 
the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the 
curious  expression  "bottles  of  heaven,"  "  utres 
cceh").  This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as 
being  "  strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass  "  (xxxvii. 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ez. 
i.  22;  Rev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of 
God  (Is.  Ixvi.  1;  Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened 
for  the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).  In 
it,  hke  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19);  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
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measurable  structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvi.  11). 
Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ovpavhs 
TToXvxaXKos  (Hom.  Jl.  v.  504),  or  aid7]peos  (Hom. 
Od.  XV.  328),  or  a^d/jiacTTOs  (Orph.  Hymni.  ad 
Ccelum)^  which  the  philosophers  called  (jrep^jxviovi 
or  rtrpyo-raAAoetSes  (Emped.  aj?.  Pl'ut.  de  Phil. 
Plac.  ii.  11 ;  Artemid.  ap.  Sen.  Nut.  Qucest.  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
phors resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phraseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V. 
"heaven  "  and  "heavens"  are  used  to  render  not 

only     V^\:^,,     but    also     n)72W,    U^n'O,    and 

D^^pntrj,  for  which  reason  we  have  thrown  to- 
gether  under  the  former  word  the  chief  features 
ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  this  portion  of 
the  universe.      [EirjiAjNIENT,  Amer.  ed.J 

2.  W'^^tp  is  derived  from  Hl^t^^,  "to  be 
high."  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression 
"the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  or  "the  upper  and 
lower  regions"  (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphra- 
sis to  supply  the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the 
Cosmos  (Deut.  xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2;  Ps.  cxlviii.  13). 
"  Heaven  of  heavens  "  is  their  expressioji  of  in- 
finity (Neh.  ix.  6;  Ecclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  DTHi^,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  10;  Jer. 
XXV.  30 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "  Mountain  of 
Meeting,"  hke  Albords/i,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek  Ohjm- 
jms,  or  the  Hindoo  Meru,  the  Chinese  Kuenlun,  or 
the  Arabian  Cnf  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24,  and 
the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a  fancy  is 
incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

4.  D'^(7ntt',  "expanses,"  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  height;    hence  this  word   is  often 

used  together  with  D'^^Dt^^^,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2G ; 
Job  XXXV.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds.,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is  "^5^ 
D'^rjnti;  (Ps.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pPItJ? 
means  first  "to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out." 
So  that,  according  to  some,  "clouds"  (from  the 
notion  of  diist)  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 
Gesenius,  however,  rejects  this  opinion  {Thes.  s.  v.). 
In  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word  ovpa 
VOL-,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  Hebraism,  or  a 
plural  of  excellence  (Schleusner,  Lex.  Nov.  Test., 
s.  v.).  St.  Paul's  expression  ews  rpirov  ovpauov 
(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Gro- 
tius  said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into 
three  parts,  namely,  (1.)  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  at- 
mosphere, where  clouds  gather.  (2.)  Astriferum,  the 
firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
fixed.  (3.)  Empyreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upper 
heaven,  the  abode  of  God   and  his  angels,  i.  e.  1. 
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b^w  nb^v  (or  '^^rn) ;  2.  )')::rvii  dh^v 

(or     D>Z2^);    and    3.     "JVbl^H     D^l^     (or 

"  heaven  of  heavens,"  D'^^li:?  ^72W),  This  cu- 
riously explicit  statement  is  entirely  unsupported 
by  Pabbinic  authority,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  of 
Meyer  to  call  it  a  fction,  for  it  may  be  supposed 
to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblical  evidence  (cf.  Dan. 
iv.  12,  "the  fowls  of  the  heaven;  "  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
"the  stars  of  the  heaven;"  Ps.  ii.  4,  "he  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  etc.).  The  Rabbis  spoke 
of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens"),  or  seven  (iTrra  ovpavovs 
ovs  TLves  apidjuovcn  Kar  iTravd^acnu,  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  p.  636).  "  Resch  Lakisch  dixit 
septem  esse  coelos, quorum  nomina  sunt,  1.  velum; 
2.  expansum;  3.  nubes;  4.  habitaculum;  5.  hab- 
itatio;  6.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth,"  or  sometimes 
"the  treasury."  At  the  sin  of  Adam,  God  as- 
cended into  the  first ;  at  the  sin  of  Cain  into  the 
second;  during  the  generation  of  Enoch  into  the 
third,  etc. ;  afterwards  God  descended  downwards 
into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  into  the 
fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  redescended  into  the 
first  (see  many  passages  quoted  by  W^etstein,  ad  2 
Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  definitions  and  deduc- 
tions we  may  remark  simply  with  Origen,  eyrra  Se 
ovpavovs  y)  oAoos  ■Kspioopia/jLeuov  apiOfxov  avrcov  at 
(pGpS/Jievai.  iv  rais  eKKXyjaiais  rod  Qeov  ovk 
airayyeWovai  ypa(pai  (c.  Gels.  vi.  c.  21,  p.  289) 
[L  e.  "of  seven  heavens,  or  any  definite  number 
of  heavens,  the  Scriptures  received  in  the  churches 
of  God  do  not  inform  us  "]. 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,"  the  omis- 
sion is  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary 
is  not  practical,  but  exegetical ;  not  theological,  but 
critical  and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  We  may,  however,  remark 
that  as  heaven  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  em^jloyed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just.  (See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20 ;  Luke 
X.  20,  xii.  33;  2  Cor.  v.  1;  Col.  i.  5.) 

F.  W.  F. 

*  HEAVE-OFFERING.     [Sacrifice.] 
HE'BER.     The   Heb.  ^^V   and   "nnPI    are 

more  forcibly  distinguished  than  the  English  Eber 
and  Heber.  In  its  use,  however,  of  this  merely 
aspirate  distinction  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  is  con- 
sistent: Eber  always  =  "HIl^,  and  Heber  "^5D« 
In  Luke  iii.  35,  Heber  =  Eber,  'E/Sep;  the  distinc- 
tion so  carefully  observed  in  the  0.  T.  having  been 
neglected  by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 

consistently  carried  out.  It  expresses  "^5^  ^^y 
"EjSep  (Gen.  x.  21),^E/36p  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  'E/3pat- 
ovs-  (Num.  xxiv.  24);  while  "^^H  is  variously 
given  as  Xo^6p,  XafSep,  A^Sap,  or  AiSep.  In 
these  words,  however,  we  can  clearly  perceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
efi^ort  to  express  two  radically  different  forms.  The 
transition  from  Xo^op  through  XajSep  to  AjSep  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

The  Vulg.  expresses  both  indifferently  by  Heber, 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  11  fl".,  where  Haber  is  probably 
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suggested  by  the  LXX.  Xa^ep;  and  Num.  xxiv. 
24,  HebrcBOs^  evidently  after  the  LXX.  'EjSpaious. 
Excluding  Luke  iii.  35,  where  Heber  =  Eber,  we 
have  in  the  O.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  the  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17;  1  Chr.  vii.  31;  Num.  xxvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (J  Chr.  iv.  18). 

3.  ['n/3r}§;  Alex.  IwySrjS;  Comp.  'EiSep:  He- 
ber.1     A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  ['niSryS;  Vat.  n^SST?;  Aid.  'AySep:  Heber.] 
Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael 
(Judg.  iv.  11-17,  V.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he 
could  be  a  Kenite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from 
Hobab,  or  Jethro,  who  was  priest  of  Midian.  The 
solution  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  16),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
G,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites).  It  should 
be  observed  that  Jethro  is  never  called  a  Midian- 
ite,  but  expressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16);  that  the 
expression  "  priest  of  Midian,"  may  merely  serve 
to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  resided ; 
lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been  two 
successive  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Palestine, 
one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attributed 
to  Jethro's  descendants  generally  (Judg.  i.  16); 
the  other  a  special,  nomadic  expedition  of  Heber' s 
family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  at 
that  time  the  debatable  ground  between  the  north- 
ern tribes,  and  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan.  We  are 
not  to  infer  that  this  was  the  final  settlement  of 
Heber :  a  tent  seems  to  have  been  his  sole  habita- 
tion when  his  wife  smote  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  (^E/3€p:  Heber.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Eber  is  given  in  the  ge- 
nealogy. Luke  iii.  35.  T.  E.  B. 

HE^BERITES,  THE  C^l^riH :  d  Xo/Sepi 
[Vat.  -pel] :  HeberitcB).  Descendants  of  Heber, 
a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  See  Shemitic 
Languages,  §§  6-13. 

HE'BREW,  HE^BREWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13):  it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  descendants. 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed :  —  , 

I.  Patronymic  from  Abram. 

II.  Appellative  from  '^5^' 

III.  Appellative  from  "l^?. 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Eber. 

I.  From  Abram,  Abrcei,  and  by  euphony  He- 
brmi  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva-^ 
tion  was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  {Retract.  16).  The  eu- 
phony alleged  by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lat.  meridie  =  me- 
cUdie. 

II.  "^I^"??  from  "^5^  =  "  crossed  over,"  ap- 
plied by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his 
crossing  the  Euphrates  (Gen:  xiv.  13,  where  LXX. 
TrepctTTjs  =  transitor).  This  derivation  is  open  to 
the  strong  objection  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in 

^  are  either  patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Bux- 
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torf,  Leusden).  This  is  a  technical  objection 
which,  though  fatal  to  the  Trepdr-qs,  or  appellative 
derivation  as  traced    back   to  the  verb,  does  not 

apply  to  the  same  as  referred  to  the  noun  "^1113^, 
The  analogy  of  Galli,  Angli,  Hispani  derived  from 
GalHa,  Anglia,  Hispania  (Leusd.),  is  a  complete 
blunder  in  ethnography ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would 
confirm  rather  than  destroy  the  derivation  from  the 
noun. 

IIL  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 
sentially the  same  with  11. ;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
were  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  were 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  from  "  the  other 
side  "  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  country  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had 
emigrated  westward  into  Palestine  ;  in  short, 
whether  the  word  Hebrew  is  a  patronymic,  or  a 
gentile  noun. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its 
phases  indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the 
LXX.,  and  maintained  by  Jerome,  Theodor.,  Ori- 
gen,  Chrysost.,  Arias  Montanus,  K.  Bechai,  Paul 
Burg.,  Minister,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Rosenm., 
Gesen.,  Eichhorn;  the  former  is  supported  by  Jo- 
seph., Suidas,  Bochart,  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Vossius, 
Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.     As 

regards  the  derivation  from  ^'2V,  the  noun  (or 
according  to  others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself, 
the  great  supporter  of  the  Buxtorfian  theory,  indi- 
cates the  obvious  analogy  of  Transmarini,  Tran- 
sylvani,  Transalpini,  words  which  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  fixed  and  local  relation  attained  in 
process  of  time  to  the  independence  and  mobihty 
of  a  gentile  name.  So  natural  indeed  is  it  to 
suppose  that  Eber  {trans,  on  the  other  side)  was 
the  term  used  by  a  Canaanite  to  denote  the  coun- 
try E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Hebrew  the  name 
which  he  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, that  Leusden  is  driven  to  stake  the  entire 
issue  as  between  derivations  IIL  and  IV.  upon  a 
challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the  0.  T.  \n 

which  "155?  =nri^ri  ^y^.  if  we  accept  Ro- 
senm. Schol.  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  according  to  which 
Eber  by  parallehsm  with  Asshur  =  Trans-Euphra- 
tian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the  fa- 
cility of  the  abbreviation  is  sufificient  to  create  a 
presumption  in  its  favor;  while  the  derivation  with 
which  it  is  associated  harmonizes  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  of  the  word 
Hebrew,  and  is  confirmed  by  negative  arguments 
of  the  strongest  kind.  In  fact  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  patronymic 
Eber  theory  to  get  over  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  special  promhience  is  in 
the  genealogy  assigned  to  Eber,  such  as  might  en- 
title him  to  the  position  of  head  or  founder  of  the 
race.  From  the  genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  xi. 
10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  thought 
of  Eber  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  secondary,  of 
the  national  descent.  The  genealogy  neither  starts 
from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence  does  it  rest 
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upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  There  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaxad,  Peleg,  or  Seriig. 
Like  them  he  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which 
Shem  is  connected  with  Abraham.  Indeed  the 
tendency  of  the  Israehtish  retrospect  is  to  stop  at 
Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that  their  history  as  a 
nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob  they  held  their  an- 
cestry in  common  with  the  Edomites ;  beyond  Isaac 
they,  were  in  daiiger  of  being  confounded  with  the 
Ishmaelites.  The  predominant  figure  of  the  em- 
phatically Ihbrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  affinity  with  other  races,  so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national ;  but  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  they  would  voluntarily  originate,  and 
perpetuate  an  appellation  of  themselves  which 
landed  them  on  a  platform  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  25, 
30). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  position  which  Eber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence, 
"  the  children  of  Eber." 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber."  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  that  the  words  are  intended  to  con- 
trast Shem  with  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  especially 
with  the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as 
the  extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver. 
10),  from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  As- 
syria (ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  V. ) :  in  the  next 
place,  Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  W.  limit 
of  the  same  great  race;  and  these  two  extremes 
having  been  ascertained,  the  historian  proceeds 
(ver.  15-19)  to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch 
with  the  intermediate  tribes  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  short,  in  ver.  G-20,  we  have  indications  of  three 
geographical  points  which  distinguish  the  posterity 
of  Ham,  namely,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  I3abylon. 
At  the  last-mentioned  city,  at  the  river  Euphrates, 
their  proper  occupancy,  unaflfected  by  the  excep- 
tional movement  of  Asshvir,  terminated,  and  at  the 
same  point  that  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began. 
Accordingly,  the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be 
devised  is  obtained  by  generally  classing  these  lat- 
ter nations  as  those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ; 
and  the  words  "  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber," 
i.  e.  father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, find  an  intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preserved  the  one 
primeval  language ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
language  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
culiar and  special  relation  (Theodor.,  Voss.,  Leusd.). 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  theory  rests 
upon  three  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions :  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  preserved; 
next,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it;  lastly,  that 
having  so  preserved  it,  he  communicated  it  to  his 
son  Peleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Joktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
others  are  grossly  improbable.     The  Hebrew  of  the 
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0.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  he 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  his 
language  from  Eber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhorn).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Eber. 

The  appellative  (TreparTjs)  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew. 
A  patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  only  among 
the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative  which 
had  been  originally  applied  to  them  as  strangers  in 
a  strange  land  would  probably  continue  to  desig- 
nate them  in  their  relations  to  neighboring  tribes, 
and  would  be  their  current  name  among  foreign 
nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  terms 
Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively.  The  former 
was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves  among  them- 
selves, the  latter  was  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used  either  when  for- 
eigners are  introduced  as  speaking  (Gen.  xxxix.  14, 
17,  xH.  12;  Ex.  i.  16,  ii.  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  G,  9,  xiii. 
19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where  they  are  opposed  to 
foreign  nations  (Gen.  xhii.  32;  Ex.  i.  15,  u.  11; 
Deut.  XV.  12;  1  Sam,  xiii.  3,  7).  So  in  Greek 
and  Eoman  writers  we  find  the  name  Hebrews^  or, 
in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §  2,  vi.  21,  §  G; 
Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  6,  1;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1;  Joseph. 
jjfissim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  contrast  be- 
tween Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi.  1;  Phil, 
iii.  5) ;  the  Hebrew  language  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  (Luke  xxiii.  38;  John  v.  2,  xix.  13; 
Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14;  Rev.  ix.  11);  while  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  22,  the  word  is  used  as  only  second  to  Is- 
raelite in  the  expression  of  national  peculiarity. 

Gesenius  has  successfully  controverted  the  opin- 
ion that  the  term  Israelite  ayhs  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  appellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trans-Euphratian 
immigrants;  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants 
in  their  external  relations;  and  after  the  general 
substitution  of  the  word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place 
in  that  marked  and  special  feature  of  national  con- 
tradistinction, the  language  (Joseph.  Ani.  i.  G,  §  4; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'E^pa7oi;  Euseb.  de  Ficep.  Avanr/. 
ii.  4;  Ambrose,  Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5;  August. 
Qimst.  in  Gen.  24;  Consens.  Evang.  14;  comp. 
Retract.  IG;  Grot.  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Yoss. 
Etijm.  s.  V.  su2}ra ;  Bochart,  Fhaleg,  ii.  14 ;  Buxt. 
Diss,  de  Ling.  Heb.  Conserv.  31;  Hottinger,  Thes, 
i.  1,  2;  Leusden,  Phil.  Heb.  Diss.  21,  i;  Bauer, 
EntwurJ\  etc.,  §  xi. ;  Rosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  x. 
21,  xiv.  13,  and  Num.  xxiv.  24;  Eichhorn,  Einleit. 
i.  p.  GO;  Gesen.  Lex.,  and  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  11, 
12).  T.  E.  B. 

HE^BREWESS  (nnnr  :  'E^paia:  He- 
brcea).     A  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

W.  A.  W. 
HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.     The 

principal  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  this  epistle 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Its  canonical  authority. 

II.  Its  author. 

III.  To  whom  was  it  addressed  ? 

lY.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  ? 
Y.  In  what  language  was  it  written  ? 
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VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of  the 


VII.  Literature  connected  with  it. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained in  connection  with  this  epistle  touches 
its  canonical «  authority. 

The  universal  Church,  by  allowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  epistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  primi- 
tive times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  received 
by  us  as  a  portion  of  that  Bible  which  contains  the 
rule  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our  practice,  laid 
down  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles?  Was  it  re- 
garded as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church,  to  whose 
clearly- expressed  judgment  in  this  matter  all  later 
generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer  ? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2  Pet.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable. 
For,  if  the  "you  "  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be 
all  Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  2),  the  reference  must 
not  be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  if 
it  include  only  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named 
in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-5),  but 
not  to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canon- 
ical by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  ? 
The  most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.  d.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this  epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  "  wholly 
transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  {On  the  Canon,  p. 
32),  into  Clement's  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hernias,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  epistle  was  written,  there 
is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  received  as 


«  The  Rev.  J.  Jones^  in  his  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  indicates  the  way  in 
which  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  Dr.  N.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel History  is  a  storehouse  of  ancient  authorities. 
But  both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for 
ordinary  purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of 
the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  is 
greatly  indebted.  [There  is  a  2d  edition  of  this  work, 
Lond.  1868.] 

h  Lardner's  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  use  allusions  so  often  as  other  authors  have 
done,  may  supply  us  with  something  like  a  middle 
point  between  the  conflicting  declarations  of  two  liv- 
ing writers,  both  entitled  to  be  heard  with  attention. 
The  index  of  Otto's  edition  of  Justin  contains  more 
than  50  references  by  Justin  to  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul;  while  Prof.  Jowett  {On  the  Thessalonimis,  etc., 
1st  ed.  i.  845)  puts  forth  in  England  the  statement 
that  Justin  was  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  his 
writings. 

*  This  statement  is  modified  in  the  2d  edition  of 
Prof.  Jowett's  work  (Lond.  1859).  He  there  says  (i. 
444)  that  "  Justin  refers  to  the  Twelve  in  several  pas- 
sages, but  nowhere  in  his  genuine  writings  mentions 
St.  Paul.     And  when  speaking  of  the  books  read  in 


canonical  by  Clement  writing  from  Rome ;  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,^  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  Italy 
and  Asia;  by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?)  the 
Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement  and 
Origen  at  Alexandria ;  and  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 
Home,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the 
epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 
ance in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spreading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine, 
xind  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  facts,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  au- 
thority and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  epistle. 
To  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  completed  probably  about  a.  d.  170,  this  epis- 
tle seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of 
Barnabas,  and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority. 
The  opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age 
and  country  cannot  be  traced  further  back.  About 
that  time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak 
Latin;  and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up, 
we  know  not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern 
Church  in  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  regard 
the  epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
Tertvdlian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  episties,  and,  even  in  his 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  Ireneeus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 


the  Christian  assemblies,  he  names  only  the  ( 
and  the  Prophets.  {Apol.  i,  67.)  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  in  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Justin  appears  to  follow  St. 
Paul."  The  statement  that  "  the  index  of  Otto's  edi- 
tion of  Justin  contains  more  than  60  references  by 
Justin  to  the  epistles  of  St,  Paul  "  is  not  correct,  if 
his  index  to  Justin's  undisputed  works  is  intended,  the 
number  being  only  39  (exclusive  of  6  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews),  and  16  of  these  being  to  qviotations 
from  or  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  common  to 
Justin  and  St.  Paul.  In  most  of  the  remainder,  the 
correspondence  in  language  between  Justin  and  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  not  close.  Still  the  evidence 
that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  appears  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. See  particularly  on  this  point  the  articles  of 
Otto  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theot.,  1842,  Heft 
2,  pp.  41-54,  and  1843,  Heft  1,  pp.  34-43.  In  such 
works  as  the  two  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  quotations  from  St.  Paul  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  also  probable,  but  that  he  regarded 
it  as  '^  canonical  "  can  hardly  be  proved  or  disproved. 
See  the  careful  and  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  AVest- 
cott,  Canon  of  the  New  Test.,  2d  ed.,  p.  146  ff. 
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great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotes, 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  leaves  it  out 
of  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  So  did  Caius 
and  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  liome  in  Greek;  and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revive;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Caghari,  Fabius  and  Victorinus  of  Eome,  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  and  Philaster  (?)  and  Gaudentius 
of  Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
authority  of  this  epistle.  He  considered  that  the 
prevailing,  though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin 
churches,  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view,  not 
only  of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek 
and  all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  epistle 
was  received  as  canonical  and  read  daily;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  au- 
thority. Fhe  great  contemporary  light  of  North 
Africa,  St.  Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And 
after  the  declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  the 
Latin  churches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving 
the  epistle.  The  3d  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  d. 
397,  and  a  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  A.  d.  416, 
gave  a  final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  Montanist  or  the  Nova- 
tian  controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian 
controversy  dissipated,  so  much  opposition  as  pro- 
ceeded from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references 
to  St.  Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led 
other  critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox 
Christians  at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  commonly  regarded  and  described  St. 
Paul  as  an  enemy  of  the  Faith ;  —  a  theory  which, 
if  it  were  established,  would  be  a  much  stranger 
fact  than  the  rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of 
the  epistles  which  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But 
perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that  that  jealous  care, 
with  which  the  Church  everywhere,  in  the  second 
century,  had  learned  to  scrutinize  all  books  claim- 
ing canonical  authority,  misled,  in  this  instance, 
the  churches  of  North  Africa  and  Rome.  For  to 
them  this  epistle  was  an  anonymous  writing,  un- 
like an  epistle  in  its  opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in 
its  end,  differing  in  its  style  from  every  apostolic 
epistle,  abour.ding  hi  arguments  and  appealing  to 
sentiments  which  were  always  foreign  to  the  Gen- 
tile, and  growing  less  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind. 
So  they  went  a  step  beyond  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, which,  while  doubting  the  authorship  of  this 
epistle,  always  acknowledged  its  authority.  The 
church  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  original  receiver  of 
the  epistle,  was  the  depository  of  that  oral  testi- 
mony on  which  both  its  authorship  and  canonical 
authority  rested,  and  was  the  fountain-head  of  in- 
formation which  satisfied  the  Eastern  and  Greek 
churches.  But  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  early 
hidden  in  exile  and  obscurity.  And  Palestine, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  became  unknown 
ground  to  that  class  of  "  dwellers  in  Libya  about 
Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,"  who  once  main- 
tained close  religious  intercourse  with  it.    All  these 

a  The  Vatican  Codex  (B),  a.  d.  350,  bears  traces  of 
an  earlier  assignment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews.     [See  Bible,  p.  305  &,  Amer.  ed.] 


considerations  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  churches  hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle, 
the  credentials  of  which,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, were  originally  imperfect,  and  had  become 
inaccessible  to  them  when  their  version  of  Scrip- 
ture was  in  process  of  formation,  until  religious 
intercourse  betweeen  East  and  West  again  grew 
frequent  and  intimate  in  the  fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  ortho- 
dox Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agreed 
upon  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle.  No 
Greek  or  Syriac  writer  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  It 
was  acknowledged  in  various  public  documents; 
received  by  the  fraraers  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (about  A.  D.  250,  Beveridge)-^  quoted  in 
the  epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  2G0; 
appealed  to  by  the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of 
Nice ;  included  in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books 
which  was  added  (perhaps  afterwards)  to  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  365;  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, a.  d.  692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Beza  questioned  only  its  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of 
the  Apostle,  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth  «  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  I'Lnglish 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  epistles  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revela- 
tion ;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opin- 
ion that  the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  im- 
portance and  less  authority  ^  than  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  opinion  found  some  promo 
ters ;  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Llebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  v/hich  affected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement;  and 
they  have  disappeared  before  full  information  and 
calm  judgment. 

II.  Who  wets  the  aidhor  of  the  Epistle'^  —  This 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last;  for  many  books  are  leceived  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omission 
has  been  accoimted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {fvpud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14)  and 
Chrysostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld 
his  name,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jew- 
ish Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather 
as  an  enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a 
benefactor  to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).     And 


&  See  Bleek,  i.  pp.  247  and  447. 
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Pantaenus,  or  some  other  predecessor  of  Clement, 
adds  that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as 
an  Apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord  himself 
as  their  Apostle  (see  the  .  remarkable  expression, 
Heb.  ili.  1,  twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  A2)ol. 
i.  12,  63). 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote 
passages  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  suppHed  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
^orth  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
"  Among  the  Greek  fathers,"  says  Olshausen  (  Opus- 
citla,  p.  95),  no  one  is  named  either  in  Egypt,  or 
in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who  is  opposed 
to  the  opinion  that  this  epistle  proceeds  from  St. 
Paul."  The  xilexandrian  fathers,  whether  guided 
by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are  the  ear- 
liest to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between  this 
epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  And  they  received 
it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts  xxii. 
1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul's.  Clement  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  epistle  into 
Greek  from  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul.  Ori- 
gen,  eml)racing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he  says, 
preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St. 
Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tertullian,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  any  connection  of  St.  Paul  with  the  epis- 
tle, names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  accord- 
ing to  the  North  African  tradition,  which  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape 
of  a  denial  by  some  that  the  epistle  was  St.  Paul's, 
and  in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a 
Latin  opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style) 
that  it  was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At 
Rome  Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this 
as  of  the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes ;  and  the 
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«  Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Ri^ht  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers^  pp.  439-444.  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Clement,  Origea,  and  Eusebius  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle. 

?>  In  this  sense  may  be  fairly  understood  the  indi- 
rect declaration  that  this  epistle  is  St.  Paul's,  which 
the  Church  of  England  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
ministers  in  the  Offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnizatioii  of  Matrimony. 

c  Bishop  Pearson  {De  successione  prioruvi  Romce. 
episcoporum,  ch.  viii.  §  8)  says  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  is  mentioned  (xiii.  23)  seems  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle. 
For  another  view  of  this  passage  see  Bleek,  i.  273. 

d  *It  has  been  asserted  by  some  German  critics,  as 
Schulz  and  SeyffArth,  that  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  a-rra^  \ey6ixeva,  or  peculiar  words,  is  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  compared  with  other 
epistles  of  Paul.  This  is  denied  by  Prof.  Stuart,  who 
institutes  an  elaborate  compaiison  between  this  epistle 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  reference  to 
this  point.  (See  his  Comm.  on  Hebrews,  2d  ed.,  p. 
217  ff.,  223  fF.)  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  he 
finds  in  1  Cor.  230  words  which  occur  nowhere  else 
in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Seyffarth, 
there  are  only  118  words  of  this  class.  Taking  into 
account  the  comparative  length  of  the  two  epistles, 
the  number  of  pecuhar  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews as  compared  with  that  in  1  Cor.  is,  according  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  li.  Hence  he 
argues,  that  "if  the  number  of  aTrag"  Keyoixeva  in  our 
epistle  proves  that  it  was  not  from  the  hand  of  Paul, 
it  must  be  more  abundantly  evident  that  Paul  cannot 
have  been  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians."' 

The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are  very  different 
65 


writers  who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny 
that  the  epistle  is  St.  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the 
most  probable  opinion  by  Eusebius ;  «  and  its  grad- 
ual reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer, 
which  was  made  about  his  time,  of  this  epistle 
from  the  tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  the 
fourteenth,  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
before  those  of  other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held 
everywhere  till  the  time  of  Luther;  as  if  to  indi- 
cate the  deliberate  and  final  acquiescence  of  the 
universal  church  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  works  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  in  the  same  full 
sense  ^  as  the  other  ten  [nine]  epistles,  addressed  to 
particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  thres  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  epistle  has  been  scrutinized  with  the  most 
exact  care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  individ- 
ual inquirers  are  very  diverse;  but  the  result  has 
not  been  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  an 
cient  tradition.c  jS[o  new  kind  of  difficulty  has 
been  discovered :  no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  ob- 
jections than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.  The 
laborious  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  Eorster  ( Tlie  Apos- 
tolical Authority  of  the  Eputh  to  the  Hebrews), 
which  is  a  storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  ad- 
vocates the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
epistle.  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
discusses  the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and 
agrees  in  opinion  with  INIr.  Eorster.  f^  Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth,    On    the   Canon    of  the    Scriptures, 


from  what  Prof.  Stuart  supposes.  In  the  first  place, 
20  of  his  aTra^  Xeyofxeva  in  1st  Corinthians  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  to  make  the 
comparison  tolerably  fair,  should  be  assumed  as  Pau- 
line ;  5  others  are  found  only  in  quotations ;  and  13 
more  do  not  properly  belong  in  the  list,  while  25  should 
be  added  to  it.  Correcting  these  errors,  we  find  the 
number  of  peculiar  words  in  1  Cor.  to  be  about  217. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  a7ra|^  keyofieva  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  not  reckoning,  of  course, 
those  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  instead 
of  being  only  118,  as  Prof.  Stuart  assumes,  is  about 
300.  (The  precise  numbers  yary  a  little  according  to 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  comparison.)  Leaving  out  of  account  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  Knapp's  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  is  922  ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  640.  "VVe  have  then  the  proportion  —  640  : 
922  :  :  300  :  432  ;  showing  that  if  the  number  of  pecu- 
liar words  was  as  great  in  1  Corinthians  in  proportion 
to  its  length  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
should  find  there  432  instead  of  about  217.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  aira^  Xeyoixeva  in  Hebrews 
exceeds  that  in  1  Corinthians  in  nearly  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  1.  No  judicious  critic  would  rest  an  ar- 
gument in  such  a  case  on  the  mere  number  of  pecu- 
liar words  ;  but  if  this  matter  is  to  be  discussed  at  all, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  facts  should  be  correctly  pre- 
sented. There  is  much  that  is  erroneous  or  fallacious 
in  Professor  Stuart's  other  remarks  on  the  internal  evi- 
dence. The  Avork  of  Mr.  Forster  in  relation  to  this 
subject  (mentioned  above),  displays  the  same  intellect- 
ual characteristics  as  his  treatise  on  the  Himyaritic 
Inscriptions,  his  One  Prhneval  Language,  and  his  New 
Plea  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heav- 
enly Witnesses  (1  Jonn  v  7),  recently  published.    A. 
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Lect.  ix.,  leans  to  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S. 
Davidson,  in  his  Jntroduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ gives  a  very  careful  and  minute  summary  of 
the  arguments  of  all  the  principal  modern  critics 
who  reason  upon  the  internal  evidence,  and  con- 
cludes, in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Alexan- 
drian tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was  the.  author  of  the 
epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its  phraseology  and  style, 
St.  Luke  cooperated  with  him  in  making  it  what  it 
now  appears.  The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many has  been  to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other 
author  than  St.  Paul.  Luther's  conjecture,  that 
ApoUos  was  the  author,  has  been  widely  adopted 
by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen, 
and  others.^  [Apollos,  Amer.  ed.]  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others,^ 
Luke  by  Grotius,  Silas  by  others.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostohc  man  of  the  Pauline 
school,  whose  training  and  method  of  stating  doc- 
trinal truth  differed  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distin- 
guished name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given  recently 
to  the  hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wetstein), 
that  it  was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
Jerusalem  to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian 
town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation 
to  Palestine.  Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  des- 
titute of  historical  evidence,  and  require  the  sup- 
port of  imaginary  facts  to  place  them  on  a  seeming 
equality  with  the  traditionary  account.  They  can- 
not be  said  to  rise  out  of  the  region  of  possibility 
into  that  of  probability ;  but  they  are  such  as  any 
man  of  leisure  and  learning  might  multiply  till 
they  include  every  name  in  the  limited  list  that  we 
possess  of  St.  Paul's  contemporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which  St. 
Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  But  it 
may  be  replied,  —  Is  the  adoption  of  a  different 
style  of  reasoning  inconsistent  wdth  the  versatility 
of  that  mind  which  could  express  itself  in  writings 
so  diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  preced- 
ing nine  ?  or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  which 
are  severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and 
Lycaonia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus?  Is  not  such  diversity  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St.  Peter,  but  in 
Jerusalem  kept  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  made  con- 
cessions to  Hebrew  Christians;  who  professed  to 
become  "all  things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  22); 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  Greece, 
and  to  vindicate  to  Christianity  whatever  of  eter- 
pal  truth  was  known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had 
become  current  in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  or  in 
Rabbinical  tradition? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  epistle, 


«  Among  these  must  now  be  placed  Dean  Alford, 
who  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Greek  Testa-tnent  (pub- 
lished since  the  above  article  was  in  type),  discusses 
the  question  with  great  care  and  candor,  and  concludes 
that  the  epistle  was  written  by  Apollos  to  the  Romans, 
about  A.  D.  69,  from  Ephesus. 

&  Among  these  are  some,  who,  unlike  Origen,  deny 
that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  epistle  which  bears 
his  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no  specimen 
of  his  style,  the  hypothesis  which  connects  him  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  less  improbable. 
Many  circumstances  show  that  he  possessed  some  qual- 


the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  "  Who 
wrote  \i.  e.  as  in  Kom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the  au- 
thor's dictation  c]  this  epistle,  only  God  knows." 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Clement  of 
liome.  Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Of  the  three  apostolic  men  named  by  African 
fathers,  St.  Luke  is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in 
the  composition  of  this  epistle.  The  similarity  in 
phraseology  which  exists  between  the  acknowledged 
writings  of  St.  Luke. and  this  epistle;  his  constant 
companionship  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  Hs- 
tening  to  and  recording  the  Apostle's  arguments, 
form  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favor. 

But  if  St.  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paul, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  by  those  who 
regard  joint-authorship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  St- 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  find  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historical  inquiry 
into  the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define 
the  exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  epistles  which  St.  Paul 
inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  conjointly  with 
his  own?  To  what  extent  does  St.  Mark's  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel  ?  Or,  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself,  — what  is  the 
share  of  the  "  eye-witnesses  and  miiiisters  of  the 
word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persons,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  under  his  master's  eye,  in  the  prison 
at  Csesarea ;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  follower  and 
the  master  their  portions  respectively  in  those  seven 
characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch,  Lystra,  Athens, 
Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Csesarea?  If  St.  Luke 
w'rote  down  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and  condensed  his 
missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have  taken  after- 
wards a  more  important  share  in  the  composition 
of  this  epistle? 

III.  To  'whom  loas  the  Epistle  sent  f  —  This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  replies  —  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to  the  same 
quarter.  The  unfaltering  tenacity  with  which  the 
Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning  maintained  the 
authority  of  this  epistle  leads  to  the  inference  that 
it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient  credentials  in  the 
first  instance.  Like  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John 
it  has  no  hiscription  embodied  in  its  text,  and  yet 
it  differs  from  a  treatise  by  containing  several  direct 
personal  appeals,  and  from  a  homily,  by  closing 
with  messages  and  salutations.  Its  present  title, 
which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be  proved  to  have 


ifications  for  writing  such  an  epistle  ;  such  as  his  Le- 
vitical  descent,  his  priestly  education,  his  reputation 
at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with  Grentile  churches, 
his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tradition  of  Tertullian, 
etc. 

c  Liinemann,  followed  by  Dean  Alford,  argues  that 
Origen  must  have  meant  here,  as  he  confessedly  does 
a  few  lines  further  on,  to  indicate  an  author,  not  a 
scribe,  by  6  -ypav/zas  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  Olshau- 
sen,  Stenglein,  and  Delitzsch,  do  not  allow  the  neces- 
sity. 
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been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  might 
have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance  with  the  use 
of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  N.  T.,  if  it  had  been 
addressed  eitlier  to  Jews  wlio  Hved  at  Jerusalem, 
and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  generally  (2  Cor.  xi.  22;  Phil, 
iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  effect  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  familiar 
with,«  and  attached  to,  the  Temple-service.  And 
such  a  community  (as  Bleek,  Hebrder,  i.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained  its 
former  distinction  of  including  a  great  company  of 
priests  (Acts  vi.  7)  —  a  class  professionally  familiar 
with  the  songs  of  the  Temple,  accustomed  to  dis- 
cuss the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  acquainted 
with  the  prevailing  Alexandrian  philosophy  —  such 
a  cliurch  would  be  peculiarly  fit  to  appreciate  this 
epistle.  For  it  takes  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  the 
remarkable  proportion  of  sixteen  out  of  thirty-two 
quotations  from  the  0.  T.,  which  it  contains.  It 
relies  so  much  on  deductions  from  Scripture  that 
this  circumstance  has  been  pointed  out  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  tone  of  independent  apostolic  au- 
thority, which  characterizes  the  undoubted  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  And  so  frequent  is  the  use  of  Alex- 
andrian philosophy  and  exegesis  that  it  has  sug- 
gested to  some  critics  Apollos  as  the  Avriter,  to 
others  the  Alexandrian  church  as  the  primary  re- 
cipient of  the  epistle.^  If  certain  members  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  possessed  goods  (Heb.  x.  34), 
and  the  means  of  ministering  to  distress  (vi.  10), 
this  fact  is  not  irreconcilable,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, with  the  deep  poverty  of  other  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  26,  &c.);  but  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  condition  of  that  church  thirty 
years  previously  (Acts  ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with 
the  historical  estimate  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  Jews  at  this  time  (Merivale,  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Emjnre,  vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If 
St.  Paul  quotes  to  Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  cor- 
recting it  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  this 
agrees  with  his  practice  in  other  epistles,  and  with 
the  fact  that,  as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew 
was  a  dead  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains 
by  the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly 
known  in  Aramaic  or  Greek :  quotations  were  made 
from  memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably 
Prof.  Jowett  is  correct  in  his  inference  (1st  edit.  i. 
361),  that  St.  Paul  did  not  familiarly  know  the 
Hebrew  original,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consid- 
ering such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  prob- 
ably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  church,  he 
conjectures  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
whose  conversion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle's 


a,  For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of  the 
author  of  Heb.  ix.  as  to  the  furniture  of  the  Temple, 
see  Ebi'ard's  Cotnmentary  on  the  passage,  or  Professor 
Stuart's  Excursus^  xvi.  and  xvii. 

&  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Philo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[Alexandria.]  The  means  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Maurice's  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy^ 
i.  §  8,  p.  234),  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  iv.  548),  Aristobulus,  Ezekiel,  Philo, 


influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where ;  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  every  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  labored  has  been  selected  by  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Rome  and  Csesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  epistle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses  agree 
in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical  evidence  ; 
and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausibility  com- 
bined with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  token  luas  it  loritten  f  —  Eastern 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connection  with 
the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy 
and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence 
the  epistle  was  written.  Either  place  would  agree 
with,  perhajDs  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of 
Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  An  inference  in  favor 
of  Rome  may  be  drawn  from  the  Apostle's  long 
captivity  there  in  company  with  Timothy  and  Luke. 
Csesarea  is  open  to  a  similar  inference;  and  it  has 
been  conjecturally  named  as  the  place  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Epp.  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
and  Philippians:  but  it  is  not  supported  by  any 
tradition.  From  the  expression  "  they  of  (airS) 
Italy,"  xiii.  24,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  writer 
could  not  have  been  in  Italy ;  but  Winer  ( Gram- 
matik,  §  66,  6),  denies  that  the  preposition  neces- 
sarily has  that  force. 

The  epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  d.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  fF., 
ix.  6  and  ff.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  fF.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed  ^ 
city  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  Lord's  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned;"  "that  which  decay eth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away;  "  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37,  xii. 
27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe.  The  references 
to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruction  v. 
12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after  the  first 
years  of  the  church ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
connect  the  first  reference  with  the  martyrdom  «^ 
of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  A.  d.  62.  Modern 
criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has  weakened. 


and  Theodotus  (Ewald,  iv.  297) ;  in  the  phraseology 
of  St.  John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  T/iessalonianSy  etc. 
1st  edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul  (ibid. 
p.  361) ;  in  the  establishment  of  an  Alexandrian  syn- 
agogue at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9),  and  the  existence  of 
schools  of  scriptural  interpretation  there  (Ewald,  Ge- 
schichte,  v.  63,  and  vi.  231). 

c  See  Josephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3. 

d  See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1 ;  Euseb.  H.  JE.  ii. 
23  ;  and  Recogn.  Clement,  i.  70,  ap.  Coteler.  i.  509. 
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the  connection  of  this  epistle  with  St.  Paul'i 
Roman  captivity  (A.  D.  61-63)  by  substituting  the 
reading  rols  dea-jjiiois,  "the  prisoners,"  for  roh 
decrfxoTs  iJLOv  (A.  V.  "me  in  my  bonds),"  x.  34; 
by  proposing  to  interpret  airoXeXv/Ltevov,  xiii  23,  as 
"sent  away,"  rather  than  "set  athberty;"  and 
by  urging  that  the  condition  of  the  writer,  as  por 
trayed  in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not  necessarily  that 
of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may  possibly  be  no 
allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the  whole,  the  date 
which  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  authorship  and  destination  of  the  epistle  is 
A.  D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  succeeded  Festus 
as  procurator. 

V.  In  icliat  language  ims  it  ivriiienf  —  Like 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  contro- 
versy respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (preserved  in  Euseb.  M. 
E.  vi.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St. 
Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into 
Greek;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises  the 
identity  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  that  of  the 
Acts.  This  statement  is  repeated,  after  a  long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  sev- 
eral later  fathers:  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
majority.  Kothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it 
as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  modern  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  Eng- 
lish writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Wolfs  Curoi 
FhilologiccB,  iv.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
.Ei-kldr.  des  Brief es  an  die  Hebrder.  Bleek  (i. 
6-23),  argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on 
the  grounds  of  (1)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Greek;  (2)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could 
not  be  adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew  without 
long  periphrase  ;  (3)  the  use  of  paronomasia  — 
under  which  head  he  disallows  the  inference  against 
an  Aramaic  original  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  double  sense  given  to  SiadrjKT],  ix.  15;  and 
(4)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and 
references  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  He- 
brew text. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews^  and  scope  of  the 
Epistle.  —  The  numerous  Christian  churches  scat- 
tered throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31;  Gal.  i.  22) 
were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14),  which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened 
into  the  insurrection  of  A.  d.  66.  Personal  violence, 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  domestic  strife  were  the  universal  forms  of  per- 
secution. But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  addi- 
tional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with 
its  irresistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 


«  See  the  ingenious,  but  perhaps  overstrained,  in- 
terpretation of  Heb.  xi.  in  Thiersch's  Commentatio 
Historica  de  Epistola  ad  Hebrceos. 


Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  in 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him  —  the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of 
Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralyzed,  perhaps, 
by  this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attach- 
ment to  a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became 
stationary  in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of 
energy,  and  even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ. 
For,  as  afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made 
them  feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God, 
and  their  need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated 
approach  to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of 
their  Christianity,  to  be  receding  from  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  losing  that  means  of  communion 
with  Him  which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  Moses, 
and  the  High-priest  —  their  intercessors  in  heaven, 
in  the  grave,  and  on  earth  —  became  of  less  im- 
portance in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ;  their 
glory  waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience. 
Already  he  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding 
the  Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What 
could  take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which 
was  behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices, 
and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ? 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  ofler  him 
for  the  loss  which  was  pressing"  the  Hebrew 
Christian  more  and  more. 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  his 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the 
third  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given 
to  understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  came 
to  him  from  Rome  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been 
the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling  more  than  any 
other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a  love 
ever  ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words,  and 
unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness.  He 
whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to  Rome 
again  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  hallowed  city  among 
his  countrymen;  but  with  words  and  arguments 
suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a  strange,  borrowed 
accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no  apostolic 
authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very  love  from  way- 
ward children  who  might  refuse  to  hear  divine  and 
saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is  —  "  Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you 
have  an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angels 
to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor, 
more  sympathizing  and  more  prevailing  than  the 
high-priest  as  an  intercessor:  His  sabbath  awaits 
you  in  heaven;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  in- 
tended to  be  subservient;  His  atonement  is  the 
eternal  reality  ^  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the 
passing  shadow;  His  city  heavenly,  not  made  with 
hands.  Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all  your 
heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as 
that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient  under  present,  and 
prepared  for  coming  woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope, 
and  hohness,  and  love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 


See  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  ii.  5,  §  6. 
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brews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  step  its  effect  upon  them ;  but  we  know 
that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  apostatize.  It 
migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  iii.  5);  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  shadow 
of  overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew 
Christians  of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering 
on  the  possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law 
of  Christ  allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  epistle  remains  to  after  times,  a 
keystone  binding  together  that  succession  of  hispired 
men  w-hich  spans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son; 
for  it  shows  that  God's  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  diversely  in  difierent  ages  they  have  been 
"  reflected  in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  every  Chris- 
tian sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  amid  "re- 
proaches and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  re\erently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  ancient 
forms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Literature  connected  iDith  the  Epistle.  — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  four 
eommentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought ;  —  those  of 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Estius,  and  Bleek.  Liinemann 
(1855  [3d  ed.  1867]),  and  Delitzsch  (1858)  have 
recently  added  valuable  connnentaries  to  those 
already  in  existence. 

The  commentaries  accessible  to  the  Enghsh 
reader  are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover, 
U.  S.  [2d  ed.,  1833,  abridged  by  Prof.  R.  D.  C. 
Bobbins,  Andover,  I860]),  and  of  Ebrard,  trans- 
lated by  the  Hev.  J.  Fulton  [in  vol.  vi.  of  Olshausen's 
Bibl.  Comm.,  Amer.  ed.].  Dr.  Owen's  Exerclta- 
tio7is  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
of  Peirce  [2d  ed.  Lond.  1734]  are  praised  by  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Among  the  well-known  collections  of 
English  notes  on  the  Greek  text  or  English  version 
of  the  N.  T.,  those  of  Hanmiond,  Fell,  Whitby, 
Macknight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sermons 
and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  there  is  a 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  epistle; 
and  it  is  the  subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lec- 
tures.,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  [Lond.  1816]. 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  commentaries  on 
this  epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10- 
16,  and  a  comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end 
of  Ebrard's  Commentary.  W.  T.  B. 

*  The  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  written  by  Paul  has  found  favor  with  many 
besides  those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 
Among  these  are  Ullmann  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1828,  p. 
388  ff*.),  Schott  {fsago(je,  1830,  §§  79-87),  Schleier- 
raacher  {Einl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  439),  Lechler  (Das  Apost. 
Zeitalt.  p.  159  f.),  Wieseler  (Chron.  d.  Apost. 
Zeitalt.  p.  504  f.),  and  in  a  separate  treatise  {Un- 
tersuchung  iiber  den  .HebrderbrieJ\  Kiel,  1861), 
Twesten  (Bogmatik,  4te  Aufl.,  i.  95,  and  in  Piper's 
Evangel.  Kalender  for  1856,  p.  43  f.),  Kostlin  (in 
Baur'and  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  425  f.), 
Credner  (Gesch.  des  Neutest.  Kanon,  edited  by 
Volkmar,  p.  161),  Schmid  (Bibl.  Theol.  des  N.  T. 
§  72),  Reuss  (Gesch.  des  N.  T.  4te  Ausg.),  Weiss 


(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1859,  p.  142),  Schneckenburger 
(Beitrdge^  and  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1859,  p.  283  f.), 
Hase  (Kir Cheng esch.  7te  Aufl.  §  39,  p.  686  of  the 
Amer.  trane.),  Lange  (Das  Apost.  Zeitalter^  i. 
185  1'.),  Ritschl  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866,  p.  89), 
Liinemann  (Handb.  p.  1  f.,  3te  Aufl.  1867,  13th 
pt.  of  Meyer's  Komm.  iib.  d.  N.  T.)^  Von  Gerlach 
(Das  N.  T.  etc.,  Einl.  p.  xxxiv.),  Messner  (Die 
Lehre  der  Apostel,  p.  293  ff.),  Riehm  (Lehrbegr. 
des  Hebrder-Br.,  neue  Ausg.  1867),  Moll  (in 
Lange's  Bibehoerk),  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibel- 
icerk,  viii.  512  ff.),  the  Roman  Catholics  Feihnoser 
(Einl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  359),  Lutterbeck  (Neutest. 
Lehrbegr.  ii.  245),  Maier  (Comm.  iib.  d.  Brief  an 
die  Nebrder,  1861),  and  among  writers  in  English, 
Norton  (in  the  Christian  Exam.  1827  to  1829), 
Palfrey  (Relation  between  Judais?n  and  Christianity, 
pp.  311-331),  Tregelles  (in  Home's  Introduction., 
10th  ed.,  iv.  585),  Schaff  (Apostolic  Church,  p.  641 
f.),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epp.  of  St. 
Paid,  new  ed.  chap,  xxviii.),  Westcott  (Canon  of 
N.  T.  2d  ed.  p.  314),  and  others.  Injustice  to  this 
opinion,  the  chief  arguments  urged  in  its  support 
may  be  more  particularly  stated.  Those  furnished 
by  the  epistle  itself  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  general  nature  as  formal,  doctrinal,  personal : 
I.  To  the  first  class  belong,  (1.)  The  absence  of  a 
salutation,  and  in  general  the  treatise-like  charac- 
ter of  the  epistle.  The  explanation  of  Pantsenus  ( ?) 
is  inadequate,  for  Paul  might  have  sent  a  salutation 
without  styling  himself  "apostle"  (cf.  Epp.  to 
Phil.  Thess.  Philem. ) ;  the  supposition  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  attributes  to  the  Apostle  a  procedure 
which,  even  if  quite  worthy  of  him,  was  hardly 
practicable,  certainly  hazardous,  and  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  indications  that  the  author  was 
known  to  his  readers  (cf.  xiii.  18,  19,  22  f.);  the 
assumption  that  Paul  in  this  epistle  abandoned  his 
ordinary  manner  of  composition  for  some  unknown 
reason,  admits  the  facts,  but  adopts  what,  in  view 
of  the  thirteen  extant  specimens  of  his  epistolary 
etyle,  is  the  less  probable  explanation  of  them.  (2.) 
T he  p)ecidiarities  relative  to  the  employment  of  the 
0.  T.  Paul  quotes  the  0.  T.  freely,  in  the  epistle 
it  is  quoted  with  punctilious  accuracy;  Paul  very 
often  gives  evidence  of  having  the  Hebrew  in  mind, 
the  epistle  almost  (if  not  quite)  uniformly  repro- 
duces the  LXX.  version,  and  that,  too,  in  a  form  of 
the  text  (Cod.  Alex.)  differing  generally  from  the 
LXX.  text  employed  by  the  Apostle  (Cod.  Vat. ) ; 
Paul  commonly  introduces  his  quotations  as  "  Scrip- 
ture," often  gives  the  name  of  the  human  author, 
but  in  the  epistle  the  quotations,  with  but  a  single 
exception  (ii.  6),  are  attributed  more  or  less  directly 
to  God.  (3.)  The  characteristics  of  expression. 
(a.)  The  epistle  is  destitute  of  many  of  Paul's 
favorite  expressions  —  expressions  which,  being  of  a 
general  nature  and  pertinent  in  any  epistle,  betray 
the  Apostle's  habits  of  thought.  F'or  instance,  the 
phrase  h  Xpicrrw,  which  occurs  78  times  in  the 
acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  (being  found  in  all 
except  the  short  Epistle  to  Titus),  does  not  occur 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  this  epistle, 
quotations  excluded,  is  rather  more  than  one 
seventh  as  long  as  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
other  thirteen;  the  phrase  6  Kvpcos  ^lijaovs  Xpicr6s 
(variously  modified  as  respects  arrangement  and 
pronouns),  which  occurs  in  every  one  of  Paul's 
epistles,  and  more  than  80  times  in  all,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  word 
€vayy€\iou,  though  used  60  times  by  Paul,  and 
in  all  his  epistles  except  that  to  Titus,  is  not  met 
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with  in  this  epistle;  the  term  Trarrjp,  applied  to 
God  36  times  by  Paul  (exclusive  of  6  instances  in 
which  God  is  called  the  Father  of  Christ),  and 
occurring  in  every  one  of  his  epistles,  is  so  used 
but  once  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then 
by  way  of  antithesis  (Heb.  xii.  9).  (b.)  It  sub- 
stitutes certain  synonymous  words  and  constructions 
in  place  of  those  usual  with  Paul:  ex.  gr.  fxia- 
dairoBooria  for  the  simple  jmaOSs  employed  by  Paul ; 
/jLCToxov  elvai,  etc.,  instead  of  Paul's  kolvccj/ov 
etc. ;  the  intransitive  use  of  Ka6i((c  in  the  phrase 
Kadi^co  eV  Se^ra  rod  deov-,  where  Paul  uses  the  verb 
transitively;  the  expression  diairai/ros,  els  rh  irav- 
re\€s,  6fy  rh  bL7}U€K6s  instead  of  Paul's  irdj/Tore. 
(c.)  It  exhibits  noticeable  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion: the  phrase  els  rh  di7]V€K€s  belongs  to  this 
class  also ;  other  specimens  are  the  use  of  oaoi/  .  .  . 
Kara  roaovro  or  ovrca,  roffovrcp  .  .  .  oVo),  or 
oaq)  alone,  and  of  wapd  and  vrrep  in  expressing 
comparison;  connectives,  like  idj/irep  (three  times), 
odeu  (six  times),  which  are  never  used  by  Paul, 
(d.)  And  in  general  its  language  and  style  differ 
from  Paul's  —  its  language,  in  being  less  He- 
braistic, more  literary,  more  idiomatic  in  construc- 
tion; its  style,  in  being  less  impassioned,  more 
regular,  more  rhythmical  and  euphonious.  These 
differences  have  been  generally  conceded  from  the 
first,  and  by  such  judges  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  to  whom  Greek  was  vernacular.  They 
are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  supposing  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  to  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  other  epistles  and 
this  —  for  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
Apostle's  history  we  can  find  no  room  for  such  an 
interval,  and  his  style  as  exhibited  in  the  other 
epistles  shows  no  tendency  towards  the  required 
transformation;  nor  by  assuming  that  Paul  elabo- 
rated his  style  because  writing  to  Jews  —  for  the 
Jews  were  not  accustomed  to  finished  Greek,  and 
he  who  '  to  the  Jews  became  as  a  Jew '  did  not 
trouble  himself-  to  polish  his  style  on  occasions 
when  such  labor  might  have  been  appreciated  (cf. 
2  Cor.  xi.  6);  nor  by  attributing  the  literary 
elegance  of  the  epistle  to  its  amanuensis  —  for  the 
other  epistles  were  dictated  to  different  persons, 
yet  exhibit  evident  marks  of  a  common  author. 

II.  The  doctrinal  indications  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  its  Pauline  authorship  do  not  amount  to 
a  conflict  in  any  particular  with  the  presentations  of 
truth  made  by  the  Apostle ;  nor  are  its  divergencies 
from  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine  so  marked  as 
those  of  James  and  John.  Still,  it  has  peculiarities 
which  are  distinctive:  Paul  delights  to  present  the 
Gospel  as  justification  before  God  though  faith  in 
the  Crucified  One ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  represented  as  consummated 
Judaism.  In  accordance  with  this  fundamental 
difference,  the  epistle  defines  and  illustrates  faith 
in  a  generic  sense,  as  trust  in  God's  assurances  and 
as  antithetic  to  sight;  whereas  with  Paul  faith  is 
specific  —  a  sinner's  trust  in  Christ  —  and  antithetic 
(generally)  to  works:  it  sets  forth  the  eternal  high- 
priesthood  of  the  Messiah,  while  Paul  dwells  upon 
Christ's  triumphant  resurrection :  in  it  the  seed  of 
Abraham  are  believing  Jews,  while  Paul  everywhere 
makes  Gentiles  joint-heirs  with  Jews  of  the  grace 
of  life:  it  is  conspicuous,  too,  among  the  N.  T. 
writings  for  its  spiritualizing,  at  times  half-mystical, 
mode  of  interpreting  the  0.  T.  Further,  these 
different  presentations  of  the  Christian  doctrine  are 
in  general  made  to  rest  upon  different  grounds: 
Paul  speaks  as  the  messenger  of  God,  often  referring, 


indeed,  to  the  O.  T.,  but  still  oftener  quietly  assum- 
ing plenary  authority  to  declare  truth  not  revealed 
to  holy  men  of  old ;  but  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
rests  his  teaching  upon  Biblical  statements  almost 
exclusively. 

HI.  Among  the  matters  personal  which  seem  to 
conflict  with  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's, 
are  enumerated,  (1.)  The  circumstance  that  it  is 
addressed  to  Jewish  readers:  if  Paul  wrote  it,  he 
departed,  in  doing  so,  from  his  ordinary  province 
of  labor  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9;  Rom.  xv.  20).  (2.)  The 
omission  of  any  justification  of  his  apostolic  course 
relative  to  Judaism;  and,  assuming  the  epistle  to 
have  been  destined  for  believers  at  Jerusalem,  his 
use  of  language  implying  affectionate  intimacy  with 
them  (xiii.  19,  etc.;  cf.  Acts  xxi.  17  f.).  (3.)  The 
cool,  historic  style  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  early  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  (xiii.  7,  xii.  4).  In  these  Paul  had 
been  a  prominent  actor;  and  such  passages  as  1 
Cor.  XV.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  12  f.,  show  how  he  was  ac- 
customed to  allude  to  them,  even  in  writing  to 
third  parties.  (4.)  The  intimation  (ii.  3)  that  the 
writer,  like  his  readers,  received  the  Gospel  indirectly, 
through  those  who  had  been  the  personal  disciples 
of  Christ.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  insists 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  through  any 
human  channel,  but  by  direct  revelation ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly claims  coequality  with  the  other  x4postles 
(Gal.  i.  1,  11,  12,  15,  16;  ii.  6;  1  Cor.  ix.  1;  xi. 
23;  Eph.  iii.  2,  3;  2  Cor.  xi.  5).  The  reply,  that 
the  writer  here  uses  the  plural  communicatively  and, 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  mean  to  include  himself, 
is  unsatisfactory.  For  he  does  not  quietly  drop  a 
distinction  out  of  sight;  he  expressly  designates 
three  separate  classes,  namely,  "  the  Lord,"  "them 
that  heard,"  and  "we,"  and,  in  the  face  of  this 
expUcit  distinction,  includes  himself  in  the  third 
class  —  this  he  does,  although  his  argument  would 
have  been  strengthened  had  he  been  able  (like  Paul) 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven. 

These  internal  arguments  are  not  offset  by  the 
evidence  from  tradition.  Respecting  that  evidence, 
statements  like  Olshausen's  give  an  impression  not 
altogether  correct.  For,  not  to  mention  that  Euse- 
bius,  although  often  citing  the  epistle  as  Paul's, 
elsewhere  admits  (as  Origen  had  virtually  done 
before  him,  Euseb.  //.  £.  vi.  25)  that  its  apostolic 
origin  was  not  wholly  unquestioned  by  the  oriental 
churches  (H.  E.  iii.  3),  and  in  another  passage 
{H.  E.  vi.  13)  even  classes  it  himself  among  the 
o.ntilegomena,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Alexandrian 
testimony  from  the  very  first  gives  evidence  that 
the  epistle  was  felt  to  possess  characteristics  at 
variance  with  Pauline  authorship.  The  statement 
of  Clement  that  the  epistle  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  now  almost  unanimously  regarded  as 
incorrect ;  how  then  can  we  be  assured  of  the  truth 
of  the  accompanying  assertion  —  or  rather,  the  other 
half  of  the  same  statement  —  that  it  was  written 
by  Paul?  Further,  in  the  conflict  of  testimony 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  that  the  probabilities  favor  the  East.  Half  a 
century  before  we  find  the  epistle  mentioned  in  the 
East,  and  hardly  thirty  years  after  it  was  written,  it 
was  known  and  prized  at  Rome  by  a  man  anciently 
believed  to  have  been  a  fellow-laborer  with  the 
Apostle.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that,  had  Paul 
been  its  author,  Clement  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact;  or  that,  the  fact  once  known,  knowl- 
edge of  it  should  have  died  out  while  the  epistle 
itself  survived.    And  yet  in  all  parts  of  the  West  — 
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in  Gaul,  Italy,  Africa  —  the  epistle  was  regarded 
as  un-Pauline. 

The  theory  that  Paul  was  mediately  or  indirectly 
the  author,  has  been  adopted  by  Hug  {Einl.  ii. 
422  f.),  Ebrard  (in  Olshausen's  Com.  on  N.  T.,  vi. 
620,  Kendrick's  ed.),  Guericke  {Gesammtijesch.  des 
N.  T.  p.  419  f.),  Davidson  (introduction  to  the 
N.  J\  iii.  256  f.),  Delitzsch  (in  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitschr.  for  1849,  trans,  in  the  Evangel. 
Rev.  Mercersburg,  Oct.  1850,  p.  184  fF.,  and  in 
his  Com.  p.  707),  Bloomfield  (6'r.  2esi.,  9th  ed., 
ii.  574  ff.),  Roberts  {Dlscussiom  on  the  Gospels,  pt. 
i.  chap,  vi.),  and  others,  who  think  Luke  to  have 
given  the  epistle  its  present  form ;  by  Thiersch  (in 
the  Progr.  named  above,  and  in  Die  Kir  die  im 
Apost.  Zeitdt.  p.  197  f.),  Conybeare  (as  above),  and 
others,  who  make  Barnabas  chiefly  responsible  for 
its  style;  by  Olshausen  {Opusc.  p.  118  ff.),  who 
supposes  that  sundry  presbyters  were  concerned  in 
its  origin;  and  by  many  who  regard  the  Apostle's 
assistant  as  unknown.  Now  respecting  the  theory 
of  mediate  authorship  it  may  be  remarked :  If  Paul 
dictated  the  epistle,  and  Luke  or  some  other  scribe 
merely  penned  it,  Paul  remains  its  sole  author; 
this  was  his  usual  mode  of  composing;  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  occasion  any  perceptible 
diversity  in  his  style;  hence,  this  form  of  the 
hypothesis  is  useless  as  an  explanation  of  the 
epistle's  peculiarities.  Again,  if  the  epistle  is 
assumed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  Paul  and  some 
friend  or  friends,  the  assumption  is  unnatural,  with- 
out evidence,  without  unequivocal  analogy  in  the 
origin  of  any  other  inspired  epistle,  and  insufficient 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  case.  Once  more, 
if  we  suppose  the  ideas  to  be  in  the  main  Paul's, 
but  their  present  form  to  be  due  to  some  one  else, 
then  Paul,  not  having  participated  actively  in  the 
work  of  composmg  the  epistle,  cannot  according  to 
the  ordinary  use  of  language  be  called  its  author. 
Whatever  be  the  capacity  in  which  Paul  associates 
Timothy,  Silvanus,  and  Sosthenes  with  himself  in 
the  salutation  prefixed  to  some  of  his  epistles,  —  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  does  not  on  this  account 
hesitate  to  continue  in  the  1st  pers.  sing,  (see  Phil, 
i.  3),  or  to  use  the  3d  pers.  of  his  associate  at  the 
very  next  mention  of  him  (ii.  19),  —  the  assumption 
of  some  similar  associate  in  composing  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  it  had  historic  warrant, 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  designed.  For  the 
style  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which 
Sosthenes  is  conjoined  with  Paul,  bears  the  Apostle's 
impress  as  unmistakably  as  does  the  style  of  the 
2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  Timothy  writes 
in  the  salutation.  And  in  both,  the  individuality 
of  the  Apostle  is  as  sharply  defined  as  it  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komans.  (The  philological  evidence 
thought  by  Delitzsch  to  show  Luke's  hand  in  the 
composition,  has  been  collected  and  examined  by 
Liinemann,  as  above,  §  1.) 

The  opinion  that  Paul  was  the  proper  and  sole 
author  (besides  the  modern  advocates  of  it  already 
named),  has  been  defended  by  Gelpke  {Vi7idicice, 
etc.),  a  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  for 
1828  and  1829  (in  reply  to  Prof.  Norton),  Gurney 
(in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  for  1832,  p.  409  ff.,  extracted 
from  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  Lond.  1830), 
Stier  {Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrder,  ii.  p.  422),  Lewin 
{Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paid,  ii.  832-899),  writers 
hi  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  1860,  pp.  102  ff., 
193  ff.,  Hofmann  {Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2,  2te  Aufl., 
p.  378,  cf.  p.  105),  Robbins  (in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for 
1861,  p.  469  ff.),  cf.  Tobler  (in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr. 
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for  1864,  p.  353  ff.);  Wordsworth  (Gr.  Test,  ii, 
(1.)  361  ff.) ;  Stowe  ( Origin  and  Hist,  of  the  Books 
of  the  Bible,  1867,  p.  379  ff.),  Pond  (in  the  Cong. 
Review  for  Jan.  1868,  p.  29  ff);  —  see  a  review  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  of,  and  against,  the  Pauline 
authorship,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1867. 

The  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  destined  orig- 
inally for  Alexandrian  readers  (in  opposition  to 
which  see  Llinem.  Handb.  Einl.  §  2),  has  been 
adopted  by  Kosthn  (as  above,  p.  388  ff.),  Wieseler 
(as  above,  and  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1867,  p. 
665  ff.),  Conybeare  and  Howson  (as  above),  Bunsen 
{Hlppol.  and  his  Age,  ii.  140,  Germ.  ed.  i.  365), 
Hilgenfeld  {Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  TheoL,  1858,  p.  103), 
Ritschl  (as  above),  and  seems  to  be  favored  by 
Muratori's  Fragment  (see  Westcott,  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  2d  ed.  p.  480,  cf.  p.  190).  Rome  as  its 
destination  has  been  advocated  fully  by  Holtzmann 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  for  1867,  pp.  1-35. 

The  date  of  the  epistle  is  fixed  by  Ebrard  at 
A.  D.  62;  by  Lardner,  Davidson,  Schaff,  Lindsay, 
and  others  at  63 ;  by  Lange  (in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyh.  xi.  245)  towards  64 ;  by  Stuart,  Tholuck,  and 
others  about  64;  by  Wieseler  in  the  year  64  "be- 
tween spring  and  July";  by  Riehm,  Hilgenfeld  (as 
above)  64-66 ;  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  and  others  65- 
67;  Ewald  "  summer  of  66";  Bunsen  67;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Bleek  {Einl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  533) 
68-9;  Alford  68-70. 

The  doctrine  of  the  epistle  has  been  specially 
discussed  by  Neander  {Planting,  etc.  bk.  vi.  chap, 
ii.  Robinson's  ed.  p.  487  f.),  Kostlin  {Johan.  Lehr- 
begr.  p.  387  ff.),  Reuss  {Histoire  de  la  Theologie 
Chretienne,  torn,  ii.),  Messner  (as  above),  most 
fully  by  Riehm  (as  above) ;  its  Christology  by  Moll 
(in  a  series  of  programs,  1854  ff.),  A.  Sarrus  {Jesus 
Christ  d^aptres  Vauteur  de  VEp.  avx  Hebr.,  Strasb. 
1861),  and  Beyschlag  ( Christologie  des  N.  T.,  1866, 
p.  176  ff.).  The  Melchisedec  priesthood  is  treated  of 
by  Auberlen  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1857,  p.  453  ff.). 

Its  mode  of  employing  the  0.  T.  has  been  con- 
sidered by  De  Wette  ( Theol.  Zeitschr.  by  Schleierm., 
De  Wette  and  Liicke,  3te  Heft,  p.  1  ff.),  Tholuck 
{Beilage  i.  to  his  Com.,  also  published  separately 
with  the  title  Das  alte  Test,  im  N.  2\,  5te  Aufl. 
1861),  and  Fairbairn  {Typology  of  Script,  bk.  ii. 
Append.  B,  vi.,  Amer.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  362  ff.).« 

To  the  recent  commentators  already  named  may 
be  added:  Turner  (revised  and  corrected  edition 
N.  Y.  1855),  Sampson  (edited  by  Dabney  from  the 
author's  MS.  notes,  N.  Y.  1856),  A.  S.  Patterson 
(Edin.  1856),  the  Translation  with  Notes  pubhshed 
by  the  American  Bible  Union  (N.  Y.  1857,  4to),  R. 
E.  Pattison  (Bost.  1859),  Stuart  (edited  and  revised 
by  Prof.  Robbins,  4th  ed.  Andover,  1860),  Moll  (in 
Lange's  Bibelwerh,  1861),  Maier  (Rom.  Cath. 
1861),  Reuss  (in  French,  1862),  Brown  (edited  by 
D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  2  vols.  Edin.  and  Lond.  1862), 
Lindsay  (2  vols.  Phil.,  title-page  edition,  1867), 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,   compared  ivith  the 

0.  T.,  5th  ed.,  N.  Y.  title-page  edition,  1867  (of  a 
devotional  cast),  Longking  (N.  Y.  1867),  Ripley 
(in  press,  Boston,  Jan.  1868). 

J.  H.  T. 

HE'BRON  C|'"T^5n  [union,  alliance]:  Xe- 
^pci>v',  [Rom.  in  1  Chr.  xv.  9,  Xe^pcc/j,'-]  Hebron). 

1.  The  third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  Levi ;  the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  father 


*  See  also  Norton,  in  the   Christian  Examiner ^ 
3,  T.  37-70.  A. 
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of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18 ;  Num.  iii.  19 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children 
of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex. 
vi.  21,  22),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "  family  " 
(Mishpachnh)  of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
58;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron  (1 
Chr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jkriaii  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  31, 
xxiv.  23 :  in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name  of 
Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but  has 
l)een  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other  lists). 
In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Jazer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  city),  '■'■  mighty  men  of  valor  " 

(^^n  ^^4l),  2,700  in  number,  who  were  superin- 
tendents for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
in  regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31,  32).  At  the  same  time  1700  of  the  family 
under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the  west  '^ 
of  Jordan  (ver.  30). 

2.  Tins  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  father  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Tappuach.  The  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as.  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy  —  Ziph, 
Maon,  Beth-zur,  etc.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  say  whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be 
those  of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who 
founded  them.  G. 

HB^BRON  (V'^'^^D  [see  svpra]:  XelSpdoju. 
and  Xe^pcvw-   [Rebi'on ;  1  Mace.  v.  65,  Chebron :] 

Arab.  ^AAi'  =  ^/?e  friend),  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  54)  ;  situated  among  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XX.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  distance  north  of  Beer-sheba  ( O)iom, 
s.  V.  'ApKdo)'  Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world  still  existing;  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  the  rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built, 
says  a  sacred  writer,  •'  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt "  (Num.  xiii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan 
built  ?  It  is  well  we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity 
of  Hebron  independently  of  Egypt's  mystic  annals. 
It  was  a  well-known  town  when  Abraham  entered 
Canaan  3780  years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).    Its  original 

name  was  Kirjath-Arba  (l?^*!^^"/!^'^!?  :  LXX., 
Kipia6-apl3oK(r€(p4p,  Judg.  i.  10),  "  the  city  of 
Arba;"  so  called  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak, 
and  progenitor  of  the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 
XV.  13,  14).  It  was  sometimes  called  Mamre, 
doubtless  from  Abraham's  friend  and  ally,  Mamre 
the  Amorite  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  27);  but  the 
"oak  of  Mamre,"  where  the  Patriarch  so  often 
pitched  his  tent,  appears  to  have  been  not  in,  but 
near  Hebron.  [Mamre.]  The  chief  interest  of  this 
city  arises  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  hves  of  the 


«  The  expression  here  is  literally  "  were  superin- 
tendents of  Israel  beyond  (ini?^)  Jordan  for  the 

west  (niZll^^^)  in  all  the  business,"  etc.  "Be- 
yond Jordan  •'  generally  means  "  on  the  east,"  but 
here,  induced  probably  by  the  word  following,  "  west- 
ward," our  translators  have  rendered  it  "  on  this  side  " 
(comp.  Deut.  i.  1,  5,  Josh.  ix.  1,  &c.).     May  not  the 
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patriarchs.  Sarah  died  at  Hebron;  and  Abraham 
then  bought  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and 
cave  of  Machpelah,  to  serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is  still  there;  and  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  Ear  am  or  mosque,  within  which  it 
lies,  form  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole 
city.  [Machpelah.]  ^  Abraham  is  called  by 
Mohammedans  el-K/ndil,  "the  Friend,"  i  e.  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  modern  name  of  Hebron. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine  Hebron  was 
taken  by  Joshua  from  the  descendants  of  xVnak, 
and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh.  x.  30,  xiv.  G-15,  xv.  13, 
14).  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  made  "  a 
city  of  refuge  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11-13).  Here  David 
first  estabhshed  the  seat  of  his  government,  and 
dwelt  during  the  seven  years  and  a  half  he  reigned 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt 
after  the  Captivity ;  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Edomites,  from  whom  it  was  rescued  by 
Judas  Maccabffius  (Neh.  xi.  25;  1  Mace.  v.  65; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6).  A  short  time  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron  was  burned  by  an 
officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  9). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  was 
captured  by  the  Crusaders.  It  subsequently  lay  for 
a  time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii.  15;  Ssewulf  in 
Ea7'hj  Travels  in  Pal.,  p.  45);  but  in  a.  d.  1167 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishopric  (Will. 
Tyr.  XX.  3).  In  1187  it  reverted  to  the  Muslems, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  hands. 

Llebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  that  "  \alley 
of  Eshcol,"  whence  the  Jewish  spies  got  the  great 
bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its  sides  are  still 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  its  grapes  are 
considered  the  finest  in  Southern  Palestine.  Groves 
of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  fruit-trees,  give 
variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs  from  north 
to  south;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the  town,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  venerable  Ha  ram, 
hes  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14; 
comp.  xxiii.  19).  [Eshcol.]  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat-roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has  no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  large  tank,  130  ft.  square,  by  50  deep ; 
the  sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  another, 
measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  broad.  Both  are  of 
high  antiquity;  and  one  of  them,  probably  the 
former,  is  that  over  which  David  hanged  the  mur- 
derers of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest 
oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth,  and 
its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diameter.  This, 
say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter's  Ilaml- 
book,  p.  67  if.;  Bob.  ii.  73  ff.)  J.  L.  P. 


meaning  be  that  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren  were 
settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordanic 
country  ? 

b  *  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Hebron  was 
made  after  this  article  on  Hebron  was  written.  The 
results  of  the  attempt  on  that  occasion  to  explore  the 
celebrated  Mosque  there,  will  be  stated  under  Mach- 
pelah (Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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2.   O'l^V,  and  )^nnV  :   'ea^Sc^v   Alex.  Ay-  I  ?.^^^°'^'  ^"^^  ^^  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of 

.  7  *  ;    ,  ,        T,.  •  '•*    ,,        ,      '  ,7     -^idon.     By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  men - 

paz/:  Achran  later  editions  .4ira.^)      One  of  the    tioned  (OnomasL  Achran),  and  no  one  in  modern 

towns  m  the  territory  of  Ashej-  (Josh.  xix.  28),  on  |  times  has  discovered  its  site.     It  will  be  observed 


the  boundary  of  the  tribe.     It  is   named  next  to  |  that  the  name  in  the  original'is  quite  different  from 


that  of  Hebron,  the  well-known  city  of  Judah  (No. 
1),  although  in  the  A.  V.  they  are  the  same,  our 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
of  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
custom.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon 

(pi!}!?),  since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 


(Davidson,  Eebr.  Text;  Ges.  Thes.  p.  980),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levitical 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  unanimously  retain  the  K. 
[Abdon.]  q^ 

^''  Kiijath  Arba  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Hhe 
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original  name  of  Hebron;  but  simply  the  name 
immediately  prior  to  the  Israelitish  occupancy.  For 
we  are  told  that  it  was  so  called  from  Arba,  the 
father  of  Anak  (Josh.  xv.  13, 14) ;  and  the  children 
of  Anak  were  the  occupants  ivhen  Caleb  took  it,  as 
we  learn  from  the  same  passage.  But  in  Abraham's 
time  there  was  a  different  occupant,  Mamre  the 
ally  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24) ;  and  the  place 
was  then  called  by  his  name  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv. 
27).  This  appellation,  then,  preceded  that  of  Kir- 
jath  Arba.  But  as  the  place  was  a  very  ancient 
one  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  as  Mamre  was  Abraham's 
contemporary,  it  had  some  name  older  than  either 
of  these  two.  What  was  that  previous  name? 
The  first  mention  of  the  place  (Gen.  xiii.  18)  would 
obviously  indicate  Hebron  as  the  previous  and 
original  name  —  subsequently  displaced  (in  part  at 
least)  by  Mamre,  afterwards  by  Arba,  but  restored 
to  its  ancient  and  time-honored  rights  when  Arba's 
descendants,  the  Anakim,  were  driven  out  by  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  S.  C.  B. 

HE^BRONITES,  THE  (^2^*1:?^:  6  Xe- 
fipdov,  6  Xe^pcoyi  [Vat.  -vei]  '•  ffebrmii,' Hebronitce). 
A  family  of  Kohathite  Levites,  descendants  of  He- 
bron the  son  of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  In  the  reign  of  David  the  chief 
of  the  fiamily  west  of  the  Jordan  was  Hashabiah ; 
while  on  the  east  in  the  land  of  Gilead  were  Jerijah 
and  his  brethren,  "  men  of  valor,"  over  the  Reuben- 
ites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Ghr.  xxvi.  30,  31,  32).  W.  A.  W. 

HEDGE  0:t|,  nns,  n-iir,  n^^DTs, 

n!D^ti77p  :  (ppay/jios)-  The  first  three  words  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equiv- 
alent, denote  simply  that  which  surrounds  or  in- 
closes, whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  ("llJrl?  geder, 
Prov.  xxiv.  31;  Ez.  xiii.  10),  or  a  fence  of  other 
materials.  *^^^,  gdder^  and  iTn^S,  g'^dQrali,  are 
used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  40;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is 
employed  to  describe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or 
fences  of  thorn,  which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep 
in  winter  and  summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16).  The 
stone  walls  which  surround  the  sheepfolds  of  modern 
Palestine  are  frequently  crowned  with  sharp  thorns 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Booh^  i.  299),  a  custom  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  ( Od.  xiv.  10), 
when  a  kind  of  prickly  pear  (dxe^Sos)  was  used 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn- 
fields at  a  later  period  (Arist.  Eccl.  355).  In  order 
to  protect  the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  12)  it  was  customary  to  surround 
them  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi. 
33;  Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of 
serpents  (Eccl.  x.  8),  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from 
the  cold  (Nah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described 
by  Maundrell  as  surrounding  the  gardens  of  Damas- 
cus. "  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made 
in  the  fashion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sun. 
In  their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long 
and  somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a 
yard  thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon 
another,  make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this 
dry  country,  a  durable  wall  "  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal. 
p.  487).  A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 

n!D^tt7tp,  m'siicdh  (n!3^Dr>,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
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yard  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of 
the  thorny  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 
The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognized  (Prov.  xv.  19;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  6). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vilie- 
yards  and  gardens,  "  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and 
a  fence  on  that  side  "  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  "highways,"  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Luke  xiv.  23.  W.  A.  W. 

HE^GAI  [2  syl.]  C^^H  [Persian  name,  Ges.] : 
Yd'C'  Egeus)^  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlains "  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  who  had  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  women  of  the  harem  (Esth.  ii. 
8,  15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text  he  was  a 
distinct  person  from  the  "  keeper  of  the  concubines  " 
—  Shaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have  the  same 
name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they  omit  it  alto- 
gether. In  verse  3  the  name  is  given  under  the 
diflferent  form  of — 

HE^GE  (W.^n  :  Egeus).  probably  a  Persian 
name.  Aja  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanskrit,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  LXX.  have  rc^  evuovxv- 
Hegias,  'Hyias,  is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of 
the  people  about  Xerxes,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Addenda, 
p.  83  b. 

HEIFER  (nb^3?,  rriD:  ddfjLaXis:  vacca). 
The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  eglah  and 
parah  are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam. 
vi.  7-12;  Job  xxi.  10;  Is.  vii.  21):  indeed  eglah 
means  a  young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  ex- 
pression being  eglah  bakar,  "  heifer  of  kine " 
(Deut.  xxi.  3;  1  Sam.  xvi.  2;  Is.  vii.  21).  The 
heifer  or  young  cow  was  not  commonly  used  for 
ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos. 
X.  11;  but  see  Judg.  xiv.  18),<^«  when  it  ran  about 
without  any  headstall  (Deut.  xxv.  4);  hence  the 
expression  an  "unbroken  heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16; 
A.  V.  "  backsliding  "),  to  which  Israel  is  compared. 
A  similar  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  expression 
"  calf  of  three  years  old,"  i.  e.,  imsubdued,  in  Is. 
XV.  5,  Jer,  xlviii.  34 ;  but  it  is  much  more  probably 
to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  Eglaih  Shelishiyah, 
such  names  being  not  uncommon.  The  sense  of 
"dissolute"  is  conveyed  undoubtedly  in  x4.m.  iv.  1. 
The  comparison  of  Egypt  to  a  "fair  heifer"  (Jer. 
xlvi.  20)  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  form 
under  which  Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we 
may  also  refer  the  words  in  vei\  15,  as  understood 
in  the  LXX.,  "  Why  is  the  bullock,  /noaxos  €K- 
AeKTos,  swept  away?  "),  the  "  destruction  "  threat- 
ened being  the  bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the 
word  keretz  would  fitly  apply.  "  To  plough  with 
another  man's  heifer"  (Judg.  xiv.  18)  implies  that 
an  advantage  has  been  gained  by  unfair  means. 
The  proper  names  Eglah,  En-eglaim,  and  Parah, 
are  derived  from  the  Hebrew  terms  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  W.  L.  B. 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
inheritance  were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Under 
the  patriarchal   system    the  property  was  divided 


a  *  Ploughing  with  heifers,  as  implied  in  that  pas- 
sage, is  sometimes  practiced  in  Palestine  at  present 
(See  lllusir.  of  Scripture,  p.  163.)  H. 
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among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
10,  xxiv.  36,  XXV.  5),  a  larger  portion  being  assigned 
to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  family. 
[Birthright.]  The  sons  of  concubines  were 
portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6):  occa- 
sionally they  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the  legiti- 
mate sons  (Gen.  xlix.  1  ff.),  but  this  may  have  been 
restricted  to  cases  where  the  children  had  been 
adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx.  3).  At 
a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines was  rigidly  enfoi-ced  (Judg.  xi.  1  ff. ).  Daugh- 
ters had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  xxxi.  14), 
but  received  a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of  a 
maid-servant  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29),  or  some  other 
property.  As  a  matter  of  special  favor  they  some- 
times took  part  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii.  15).  The 
Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real  prop- 
erty thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the  sons, 
the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi. 
17),  the  others  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no  sons, 
it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on  the 
condition  that  they  did  not  marry  out  of  their  own 
tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6  ff.;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13), 
otherwise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph.  ui7it. 
iv.  7,  §  5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it  went  to 
the  brother  of  the  deceased ;  if  no  brother,  to  the 
paternal  uncle;  and,  failing  these,  to  the  next  of 
kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of  kin  on 
her  husband's  side  had  the  right  of  marrying  her, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1  ff.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged:  this 

obligation  was  termed  nbSSn  tO^K^^  ("the 
right  of  inheritance"),  and  was  exercised  in  other 
cases  besides  that  of  marriage  (Jer.  xxxii.  7  ff.). 
If  none  stepped  forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the 
inheritance  remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and 
then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alien- 
ation of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same 
family :  the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict 
entail.  Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  por- 
tion, which  under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  was 
by  the  Mosaic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut. 
xxi.  15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb 
presented  a  field  (Josh.  xv.  18,  19;  Judg.  i.  15),  is 
an  exception:  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance 
the  land  reverted  to  Caleb's  descendants  either  at 
the  death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews:  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favor  —  a  state  of  things  which  is  embodied 

in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word  W^'^ 
(A.  V.  "  to  inherit")  implies  possession,  and  very 
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a  *  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  Gal.  iv.  2  Paul 
may  have  referred  to  a  peculiar  testamentary  law 
among  the  Galatians  (see  Gaius,  Institutiones,  i.  §  55) 
conferring  on  the  father  a  right  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  son's  majority,  instead  of  its  being  fixed  by 
statute.  In  that  case  we  should  have  an  instance  of 
the  facility  with  which  Paul  could  avail  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  minute  local  regulations  in  the  lands 
which  he  visited.  (See  Baumg.-Crusius,  Comm.  iiber 
den  Brief  an  die  Galater,  p.  91.)  But  that  passage  in 
Gaius,  when  more  closely  examined,  proves  not  to  be 


often yb?rz6/e  possession  (Deut.  ii.  12;  Judg.  i.  29. 
xi.  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the 

words  n*tnS  and  n^HD,  generally  translated 
*'  inheritance."  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous:  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  is  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19,  37;  Josh.  xv.  19).  The  references  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the 
custom  was  introduced  into  Judaea :  «  several  wills 
are  noticed  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Herods  {Ant  xiii.  16,  §  1,  xvii.  3,  §  2;  B.J.  ii.  2, 
§3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  lifetime.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  apphes  only  to  the 
personalty.  A  presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
formed  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father's 
fife-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13:  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  noted  between  ovaia,  a  general  term 
applicable  to  personalty,  and  KXrjpouoiLiia,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the 
father's  death  (Luke  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  (i-jriKXrjpoi),  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  husband  even  for  his 
lifetime,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name, 
not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
The  object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  namely, 
to  preserve  the  name  and  property  of  every  family 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  'EttlkWros)-  W.  L.  B. 

HEXAH  (nsbr7  b-usq-.  'Ac^M;  Alex. 
AXaa'-  Halaa),  one  of  the  two  waves  of  Ashur, 
father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children 
are  enumerated  in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  pas- 
sage is  very  nnich  confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed 
to  different  wives  from  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrew 
text. 

HEX  AM  (uv'^n  [perh.  power  of  the  people  y 
Ges.]:  Alkdjix:  Ilelam),  a  place  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, but  west  of  the  Euphrates  ("the  river"),  at 
which  the  Syrians  were  collected  by  Hadarezer,  and 
at  which  David  met  and  defeated  them  (2  Sam.  x. 
16,  17).     In  the  latter  verse  the  name  appears  as 

Chelamah  (n^Sbpi),  but  the  final  syllable  is 
probably  only  the  particle  of  motion.  This  longer 
form,  XaAa^a/c,  the  present  text^  of  the  LXX. 
inserts  in  ver.  16  as  if  the  name  of  the  river  [but 
Alex,  and  Comp.  omit  it] ;  while  in  the  two  other 
places  it  has  Alkd^u,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
text.     By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  6,  §  3)  the  name  is 


decisive  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  right  among  the 
Galatians  (see  Lightfoot's  St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians, p.  164,  2d  ed.).  The  Apostle,  in  arguing  his 
point  (Gal.  iv.  2),  may  have  framed  a  case  of  this  na- 
ture for  the  sake  of  illustration,  or  have  had  in  mind 
a  certain  discretionary  power  which  the  Roman  laws 
granted  to  the  father.  H. 

b  This  is  probably  a  late  addition,  since  in  the  LXX. 
text  as  it  stood  in  Origan's  Hexapla,  XaAa/xaK  was 
omitted  after  iroraixov  (sje  Bahrdt,  ad  loc). 
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given  as  XaAajULoi,  and  as  being  that  of  the  king  of 
the  Syrians  beyond  Euphrates  —  wphs  XaAafxav 
rhv  rwv  irepau  Eu^pdrov  iZvpoov  ^aaiXca. 

In  tlie  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  a.Rer  JIuvkmi  ; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  "came  to  Helam,"  we  find  ad- 

duxlt  exercitum  eoriim,  readins;  Dv^^H,  "their 
army."  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old  trans- 
lator Aquila —  eV  Sui/a/xe:  avroov  —  of  whose  ver- 
sion ver.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

JMany  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  lo- 
cality of  Tlelam ;  but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  The  most  feasible  perhaps  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  G. 

HEL^BAH  (nS^O  U'cdy.  x^^U-,  [Alex. 
SxeSitti/  (ace);  Comp.  'EAjSct:]  Helba),  a  town 
of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  J.  L.  P. 

HEL^BON  (t^S^D  [M  i-  e.  fndtful]: 
XeAiScoi/;  [Alex.  Xe^pcov]),  a  place  only  mentioned 
once  in  Scripture.  Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  wealth 
and  conmierce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy 
merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  [xxvii.  18]."  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  in  vino  jnngid ;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Chalybon  {oivov  eK 
'Zupias  rhv  XaXv^^viov)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  p.  735);  and  Athenseus  assigns  it  to  Damas- 
cus (i.  22).  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 

Ilaleh  (v..>Aj^)  by  the  Arabs;  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and 
beauty  of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this, 
that  in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom 
and  city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  staple 
products.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supply  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  overland  ?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
carry  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  \vriter  directed  attention  to 
a  village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damas- 
cus, still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon   (the 

9  0^ 

Arabic  .  .♦*.aAS».  corresponds  exactly  to  the  He- 
brew 1*121 /H),  and  still  celebrated  as  producing 
the  finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of 
Sac.  Lit.  July  1853,  p.  260;  "five  Years  in  Da- 
mascus^ ii.  330  ff.).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Eze- 
kiel and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild 
glen,  high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of 
some  large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn 
around  it.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glen  are 
covered  with  terraced  vineyards;  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees 
{llaiulb.  for  Syr.  and  Pal,  pp.  495-6). 

J.  L.  P. 
*  The  discovery  of  this  Helbon  is  one  of  the  re- 
s>ults  of  missionary  labor  in  that  part  of  the  East. 
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Mr.  Porter,  who  writes  the  article  above,  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  mission  at  Damascus. 
Dr.  Robinson  accepts  the  proposed  identification 
as  unquestionably  correct.  The  name  alone  is 
not  decisive,  for  Haleb  (Aleppo)  may  answer  to 
Helbon ;  but  Aleppo  "  produces  no  wine  of  any 
reputation ;  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  commerce  between  Aleppo  and  Tyre"  {Later 
Res.  iii.  472).  Fairbairn  (Lzekiel  and  the  Book 
of  his  Prophecy,  p.  301,  2d  ed.)  follows  the  old 
opinion.  Riietschi  (JlQvzog'^  Real.-L^ncyk.  v.  698) 
makes  Ezekiel's  Helbon  and  this  one  near  Damas- 
cus the  same,  bu*-  thinks  Ptolemy's  Chalybon  (see 
above)  too  far  north  to  be  identical  with  them. 

H. 

HELCHFAH  (XeA/c/as;  [Vat.  -,c6i-.J  Llel- 
cias),  1  Esdr.  viii.  1.      [Hilkiah.] 

HELCHT^AS  (ffelcias)  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2  Esdr.  i.  1.     [Hilkiah.] 

HEL^DAI  [2  syi.]  (^^l^O  [loorldly,  tran- 
sient]: XoXdia;  [Vat.  XoASeia;]  Alex.  XoASai': 
Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  "  the  Netophathite,"  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 

2.  An  Israehte  who  seems  to  have  returned  from 
the  Captivity;  for  whom,  with  others,  Zechariah 
was  connnanded  to  make  certain  crowns  as  memo- 
rials (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14  the  name  appears 
to  be  changed  to  Helem.  The  LXX.  translate 
"KapoL  roov  apxovrcov. 

HE'LEB  (^"^n  {inilk]:  Vat.  omits:  Alex. 
AAa0;  [Comp.  'EAa)8:]  LPIed),  son  of  Baanah, 
the  Netophathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  king  IDa- 
vid's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list 
the  name  is  given  as  — 

HEALED  ("T^ri:  X0ao'5;  [FA.XoaoS;]  Alex. 
EAaS:  Heled),  IChr.  xi.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  -'the  valiant  men"  of  David's  army]. 

HE'LEK  (P^n  [2^art,  portion]:  XeAey, 
Alex.  Xe\€K;  [in  Josh.,  KeAeX,  Alex.  «J)eA6/c:] 
Ilelec),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh,  the 
second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Helekites.  The  Bene- 
Chelek  [sons  of  C]  are  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvii.  2 
as  of  much  importance  in  tlieir  tribe.  The  name 
has  not  however  survived,  at  least  it  has  not  yet 
been  met  with. 

HE^LEKITES,  THE  (*^!7^rin,  i.  e.  the 
Chelkite:  6  XeXeyi  [Vat.  -yei],  Alex.  XeAe/c^: 
familia  Ilelecitarum),  the  family  descended  from 
the  foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HEXEM  (DyH  [hammer  or  blow] :  [Rom. 
BauTjeXdim;  Vat.  BaAaayu;  Alex.]  EAa/^:  Helem). 
A  man  named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in 
a  passage  evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii. 
35).  If  it  be  intended  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Shamei,  then  he  may  be  identical  with  Hotham,  in 
ver.  32,  the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying ; 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Burrington  (i.  265) 
quotes  two  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  which  the  name  is 

Avritten  D  vTl,  Cheles. 

2.  [LXX.  rots  v-KoixeuovcTL.]  A  man  men- 
tioned only  in  Zech.  vi.  14.  Apparently  the  same 
who  is  given  as  Heldai  in  ver.  10  (Ewald,  Proph- 
eten.  ii.  536,  note). 
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HE'LEPH  (n^n  [exchange,  instead  of]: 
yiooXdfx'i  Alex.  MeAet^  —  both  include  the  prep- 
osition prefixed:  Heleph),  the  place  from  which  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh. 
xix.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on  which  quarter, 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  text.  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  320)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Beit- 
lij\  an  ancient  site,  nearly  due  east  of  the  Ras 
Abyad,  and  west  of  Kades,  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ravhie,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de 
Velde,  Syria,  i.  233;  and  see  his  map,  1858).    G. 

HE'LEZ  (V^D  [perh.  loins,  thigh,  Gesen.]  : 
^eAA77s  —  the  initial  ^  is  probably  from  the  end 
of  the  preceding  word,  [XeAATjs;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10 
Vat.  Xe(rA?7s;]  Alex.  EAAt^s,  XeAAT^s:  Beles,  Rel- 
ies). 1.  One  of  "the  thirty"  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.   26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.   27 :   in  the  latter, 

\^vn),  an  Ephraimite,  and  captain  of  the  seventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10).  In  both  these 
l)assages  of  Chronicles  he  is  called  "the  Pelonite," 
of  which  Kennicott  decides  that  "the  Taltite  "  of 
Samuel  is  a  corruption  (Dissertation,  etc..  pp.  183- 
184).     [Paltite.] 

^.  [XeAATjs:  Helles.']  A  man  of  Judah,  son 
of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii.  39);  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel,  of  the  great  family  of  Hezron. 

HE'LI  ChAi,  'HAei:  Heli),  the  father  of  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii. 
23);  maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  ui- 
vestigator  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been 
the  real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin 
herself.  (Hervey,  Genealogies,  pp.  130,  138.)  the 
name,  as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  0.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew 
^/V,  Eli  the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
AcHiTOB  and  Aimakias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2  Esdr.  i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 
HELI'AS,  2  Esdr.  vii.  39.  [Elijah.] 
HELIODO^RUS  {'HXtSdo^po,  [gift  of  the 
swi]),  the  treasurer  (6  iwl  rwv  irpay/ndrccv)  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollonius  [Apol- 
LONius]  to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to 
the  narrative  in  2  Mace.  iii.  0  fF.,  he  was  stayed 
from  the  execution  of  his  design  by  a  "  great  ap- 
parition "  {ini(pdu€ia),  in  consequence  of  which  he 
fell  down  "  compassed  with  great  darkness,"  and 
speechless.  He  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  high-priest  Onias,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  king  of  the  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.).  The  full  details  of  the  nar- 
rative are  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 
Josephus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  2  Mace, 
takes  no  notice  of  it;  and  the  author  of  the  so- 
called  iv.  Mace,  attributes  the  attempt  to  plunder 
the  Temple  to  Apollonius,  and  differs  in  his  account 
of  the  miraculous  interposition,  though  he  distinctly 
recognizes  it  (de  Mace.  4  ovpavoOev  ecpnnvoL  irpov- 
(pdurjaav  ayyeXoL  .  .  .  KaraTreacbi/  5e  7)iuL6ai/7)s 
6  'AiroAXcvPLOs  .  .  ,).  Hehodorus  afterwards 
murdered  Seleucus,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown  b.  c.  175  (App. 
S?jr.  p.  45).  Cf.  Wernsdorf,  Be  fide  Lib.  Mace. 
§  liv.  Raphael's  grand  picture  of  "Hehodorus" 
will  be  known  to  most  by  copies  and  engravings,  if 
not  by  the  original.  B.  F.  W. 
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HEL'KAI  [2  syl.]  C^rjbn  [lohose  pwtion  is 
Jehovah] :  'EA/ca/';  [Vat.  AlJi.  FA.i  omit:]  Held), 
a  priest  of  the  family  of  Meraioth  (or  Meremoth, 
see  ver.  3),  who  was  living  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
the  high-priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the 
return  from  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
(Xeh.  xii.  15;  comp.  10,  12). 

HEL^CATH  (np^n  [field]:  'EleAe/ce'^, 
[XeA/car;]  Alex.  Xe\Ka9,  [©eA/ca^:]  Ilalcath, 
and  Ilelcath),  the  town  named  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25),  and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  The  enumeration  of  the 
boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to  north; 
but  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  said  thereon, 
nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site  of  Helkath. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  the  name  much  cor- 
rupted (Onom.  Ethre),  but  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  the  place.  Schwarz  (p.  191)  suggests  the  village 
Yei^ka,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of  Akka  (see 
Van  de  Velde's  map);  but  this  requires  further 
examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Hu- 
KOK  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  G. 


HEL'KATH 


HAZZURIM 

D*^*n-!^n  [field  of  the  sharp  edges,  Keil;  but  see 
infra]  :  jnepls  rwv  iiri^ovKoiv  —  perhaps  reading 
^  \^  5  Aquila,  KXripos  rcov  arepec^u  •  Ager 
robustorum),  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently 
close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took 
place  between  the  two  parties  of  Joab's  men  and 
Abner's  men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
whole  of  the  combatants,  and  brought  on  a  general 
battle  (2  Sam.  ii.  16).  [Gibeon;  Joab.]  Va- 
rious interpretations  are  given  of  the  name.  In 
addition  to  those  given  above,  Gesenius  (Thes.  p. 
485  a)  renders  it  "the  field  of  swords."  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  field  of  strong  men," 
agreeing  with  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iii.  147),  "  das  Feld  der  Tiickischen."   G. 

*  The  field  received  its  name  from  the  bloody 
duel  fought  there,  as  expressly  said  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 
The  Scripture  words  put  before  us  the  horrible  scene : 
"  And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by  the  head 
and  tki'ust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's  side;  so  they 
fell  down  together:  wherefore  that  place  was  called 
Helkath-hazzurim."  The  name  may  be  =  "  field 
of  the  rocks,"  i.  e.  of  the  strong  men,  firm  as  rocks 
(see  Wordsworth,  i7i  loc).  H. 

HELKI^AS  (XeA/cms;  [Vat.  XeA/cezas :] 
Vulg.  omits).  A  fourth  variation  of  the  name  of 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  1  Esdr.  i.  8.     [Hilkiah.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the  He- 
brew Sheol  (J7M^W,  or  VSti7 :  "Aidrjs,  and  once 
ddvarosj  2  Sam.  xxii.  6 :  Infe.ri  or  Inferna,  or 
sometimes  Mors).     We  say  unfortunately,  because 

—  although,  as  St.  Augustine  truly  asserts,  Sheol, 
with  its  equivalents  Inferi  and  Hades,  are  never 
used  in  a  good  sense  {De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33),  yet 

—  the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  with  num- 
berless associations  entirely  foreign  to  the  minds  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  else 
render  it  always  by  "the  grave"  or  "the  pit." 
Ewald  accepts  Luther's  word  Holle;  even  TJnier- 
welt,  which  is  suggested  by  De  Wette^  involves  cour' 
ceptions  too  human  for  the  purpose. 
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Passing  over  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
writers,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  word 

comes  from  the  root  vStZ7,  "to  make  hollow" 
(comp.  Germ.  Holle^  "hell,"  with  Hohle^  "a  hol- 
low "),  and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  subter- 
ranean resting-place  which  is  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  dead  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  1348;  Bottcher,  de  In- 
feris,  c.  iv.  p.  137  fF.;  Ewald,  ad  Ps.  p.  42).  It 
is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  x.  21,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  16).  Some  have  fancied  (as  Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §  203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  Mke  the 
Greeks,  believed  in  infernal  rivers:  thus  Clemens 
Alex,  defines  Gehenna  as  "  a  river  of  fire  "  {Fragm, 
38 ),  and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  (Strom,  v.  14,  92);  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
(Apoloff.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  5  is  a  mere  met- 
aphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Kephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  V.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20 ; 
Ez.  xxxi.  14-18,  xxxii.  passim). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  "the  grave,"  and  is  so  ren- 
dered hi. the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35,  xlii.  38;  1  Sam.  ii.  6;  Job  xiv.  13).  In  other 
passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a  notion  of 
punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  the  word  "Hell."  But  in  many  cases  this 
translation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is  obvious,  for 
instance,  that  Job  xi.  8;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  Am.  ix. 
2  (where  "hell"  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of 
"heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish  notions 
of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18,  seem  to 
refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and  precipitate 
death  than  to  a  place  of  infernal  anguish.  An 
attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew  notions 
respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  description.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law  Avere 
temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and  slowly  that 
God  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a  knowledge  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave  as  the  final 
end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  existence,  "  the 
land  where  all  things  are  forgotten  "  (Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
10-12;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5;  Eccl.  ix.  10; 
Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28).  Even  the  righteous  Hezekiah 
trembled  lest,  "  when  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  mercy-seat,"  he  should  no  longer  "see 
the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

In  the  IST.  T.  the  word  Hades  (hke  Sheol)  some- 
times means  merely  "the  grave"  (Rev.  xx.  13; 
Acts  ii.  31;  1  Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  world."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our  Lord  KarrjAdev  iv  aBt)  or  els  adov,  de- 
scendit  ad  inferos^  or  inferna^  meaning  "  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  of 
happiness  or  misery"  (Beveridge  on  Art.  iii.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  25-31).  Sim- 
ilarly Josephus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  {Ant.  vi.  14, 
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§2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  28 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Matt, 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  prev- 
alent, almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  is 
an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  vv.),  of 
the  Fathers  generally  (Tert.  de  Animd.  c.  Iv. ;  Je- 
rome in  Eccl.  iii.;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
§  105,  &c. ;  see  Pearson  on  Greedy  Art.  v.),  and  of 
many  moderns  (Trench  on  the  Parables^  p.  467 ; 
Alford  on  Lidce  xvi.  23).  In  holding  this  view, 
main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof 
of  an  important  theological  doctrine  on  a  passage 
which  confessedly  abounds  in  Jewish  metaphors. 
"  Theologia  parabolica  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a 
rule  too  valuable  to  be  forgotten ;  and  if  we  are  to 
turn  rhetoric  into  logic,  and  build  a  dogma  on 
every  metaphor,  our  belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and 
contradictory  character.  "Abraham's  bosom," 
says  Dean  Trench,  "  is  not  heaven,  though  it  will 
issue  in  heaven,  so  neither  is  Hades  hell,  though  to 
issue  in  it,  when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  {cpvXaKT],  1  Pet.  iii.  19; 
'd^vo-cros,  Luke  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  after  the  resurrection  we  know 
very  little  indeed;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certain  until  the  awful  curtains  of  mortahty  are 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.     [See  Paradise.] 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna  {ye- 
evva)-,  or  Gehenna  of  fire  (^  y.  rev  irvpos),  and 
this  word  we  must  notice  only  so  far  as  our  purpose 
requires;  for  further  information  see  Gehe^sna 
and  HiNNOM.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which 
Gehenna  is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleasant 
with  the  waters  of  Siloa  ("irrigua  et  nemorosa, 
plenaque  deHciis,"  Hieron.  ad  Jer.  vii.  19,  31; 
Matt.  V.  22),  and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old 
appearance  ("  hodieque  hortorum  prsebens  delicias," 
id.),  was  with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch- 
worship  (Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6;  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  so 
abhorrent  to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the 
word  as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  The 
feeling  was  kept  up  by  the  pollution  which  the  val- 
ley underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which 
it  was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
corruption  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (according  to  R.  Kimchi)  to' preserve  it 
from  absolute  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.  Hinnom,  etc.).  The 
fire  and  the  worm  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish, 
and  as  such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jewish  imag- 
ination (Is.  Ixvi.  24;  Jud.  xvi.  17;  Ecclus.  vii.  17); 
hence  the  application  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  its 
accessories  in  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30 ;  Luke  xii.  5. 

A  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  named 
Tophet  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  for  its  history  and  deriva- 
tion see  Tophet),  a  word  used  for  what  is  defiled 
and  abominable  (Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6-13).  It 
was  applied  by  the  Rabbis  to  a  place  of  future  tor- 
ment (Targ.  on  Is.  xxx.  33 ;  Talm.  EruUn,  f.  19, 
1;  Bottcher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  occur  in  the 
N.  T.     In  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  33), 
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which  is  full  of  fine  irony  against  the  enemy,  the 
name  is  applied  to  purposes  of  threatening  (with  a 
probable  allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  Hezekiah,  see 
Rosenmliller,  ad  loc).  Besides  the  authorities 
quoted,  see  Bochart  (Phaleg^  p.  528),  Ewald  (Proph. 
ii.  55),  Selden  (de  Dlis  Syris,  p.  172  ff.),  Wilson 
{Lands  of  the  B'lble^  i.  499),  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  Hell  as  a  place  of  torment,  belongs  to  a 
Theological  rather  than  a  Biblical  Dictionary. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  Some  of  the  positions  in  the  previous  article 
cannot  be  viewed  as  well  established.  That  "  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent 
existence  "  is  a  statement  opposed  to  the  results 
of  the  best  scholarship.  Against  it  stand  such 
considerations  as  these:  a  four  hundred  years' 
residence  of  the  Israelites  among  a  people  proved 
to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life;  the  He- 
brew doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  the  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  and  Elijah ;  the  prevalent  views  of 
necromancy,  or  conjuring  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
(a  practice  prohibited  by  law,  and  yet  resorted  to 
by  a  monarch  of  Israel);  the  constant  assertion 
that  the  dead  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  though 
buried  far  away ;  the  explicit  and  deliberate  utter- 
ances of  many  passages,  e.  ^.,  the  16th,  17th,  49th, 
72d  Psalms,  Eccles.  xii.  13,  14,  Daniel  xii.  2,  3; 
and  the  known  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
existed  among  the  Jews  (excepting  the  small  sect 
of  Sadducees)  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  utterances 
about  the  silence  and  inactivity  of  the  grave  must 
therefore  be  understood  from  the  present  point  of 
view,  and  as  having  reference  to  the  activities  of 
this  life. 

The  statements  of  Gesenius  and  very  many  others 
about  the  gates  and  bars  of  Hades  simply  convert 
rhetoric  into  logic,  and  might  with  equal  propriety 
invest  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  "  keys."  The 
theory  so  prevalent,  that  Hades  was  the  common 
province  of  departed  spirits,  divided,  however,  into 
two  compartments.  Paradise  and  Gehenna,  seems  to 
have  been  founded  more  upon  the  classical  writers 
and  the  Rabbins  —  to  whom  it  appeals  so  largely  — 
than  upon  the  Bible.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
under  the  older  economy  the  whole  subject  was 
much  less  distinct  than  under  the  new,  and  the 
Hades  of  the  N.  T.  expresses  more  than  the  Sheol 
of  the  0.  T.  (See  Fairbairn,  Hermeneut.  Manual^ 
p.  290  fF.)  Sheol  was,  no  doubt,  the  unseen  world, 
the  state  of  the  dead  generally.  So  in  modern 
times  we  often  intentionally  limit  our  views,  and 
speak  of  the  other  world,  the  invisible  world,  the 
undiscovered  country,  the  grave,  the  spirit  land, 
etc.  But  vagueness  of  designation  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  community  of  lot  or  identity  of  abode 
or  condition. 

Sheol^  the  unknown  region  into  which  the  dying 
disappeared,  was  naturally  and  always  invested  with 
gloom  to  a  sinful  race.  But  the  vague  term  was 
capable  of  becoming  more  or  less  definite  according 
to  the  writer's  thought.  Most  commonly  it  was 
simply  the  grave,  as  we  use  the  phrase ;  sometimes 
the  state  of  death  in  general;  sometimes  a  dismal 
place  opposed  to  heaven,  e.  g,,  Job  xi.  8,  Ps. 
cxxxix.  8,  Am.  ix.  2;  sometimes  a  place  of  extreme 
suffering,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  ix.  17,  Prov.  xxiii.  14.  (See 
Bibl.  Sacra,  xiii.  155  fF.)  No  passage  of  the  0. 
T.,  we  believe,  implies  that  the  spirits  of  the  good 
and  bad  were  there  brought  together.  The  often 
cited   passage    (Is.   xiv.   9)   implies  the  contrary. 
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showing  us  only  the  heathen  kings  meeting  another 
king  in  mockery. 

To  translate  this  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX. 
adopted  the  nearest  Greek  word.  Hades,  which  by 
derivation  signifies  the  invisible  world.  But  the 
Greek  word  could  not  carry  Greek  notions  into 
Hebrew  theology. 

When  Christ  and  his  Apostles  came,  they  nat- 
urally laid  hold  of  this  Greek  word  already  intro- 
duced into  religious  use.  But,  of  course,  they  em- 
ployed it  from  their  own  stand-point.  And  as  it 
was  the  purpose  of  their  mission  to  make  more 
distinct  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  as  under 
their  teachings  death  became  still  more  terrible  to 
the  natural  man,  so  throughout  the  N.  T.  Hades 
seems  invariably  viewed  as  the  enemy  of  man,  and 
from  its  alliance  with  sin  and  its  doom,  as  hostile 
to  Christ  and  his  church.  In  many  mstances  it  is 
with  strict  propriety  translated  "hell."  Even  in 
Acts  ii.  27,  31,  quoted  from  the  0.  T.,  Hades  is 
the  abode  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  Luke  xvi.  23  it 
certainly  is  the  place  of  torment.  In  Matt.  xvi.  18 
it  is  the  abode  and  centre  of  those  powers  that  were 
arrayed  against  Christ  and  his  church.  In  Luke 
X.  15,  Matt.  xi.  15,  it  is  the  opposite  of  heaven. 
The  word  occurs,  according  to  the  Received  Text, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  55 ;  but  the  reading  is  not  supported 
by  the  older  MSS.  The  only  remaining  instances 
are  the  four  that  occur  in  Rev.  i.  18,  vi.  8,  xx.  13, 
14,  where,  though  in  three  of  these  cases  personified, 
it  is  still  viewed  as  a  terror  to  man  and  a  foe  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  over  which  at  length  he 
has  gained  the  victory.  While  therefore  Gehenna 
is  the  term  which  most  distinctly  designates  the 
place  of  future  punishment.  Hades  also  repeatedly 
is  nearly  its  equivalent;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  vagueness  of  the  terms,  it  remains  true,  as 
Augustin  asserts,  that  neither  Hades  nor  Sheol  are 
ever  used  in  a  good  sense,  or  (we  may  add)  in  any 
other  than  a  sense  that  carries  the  notion  of  terror. 

S.  C.  B. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  terms  and  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  this  subject,  con- 
sult Bottcher,  Be  Inferis  Rebiisque  post  Mortem 
futMris  ex  Hebrceorum  et  Grmcorum  Opinionibus, 
Dresd.  1846,  and  for  a  view  of  the  literature  per- 
taining to  it,  see  the  bibliographical  Appendix  to 
Alger's  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life  (4th  ed.  New  York,  1866),  Nos.  1734-1863. 
See  also  the  art.  of  Oehler,  Unsterblichheit,  Lehre 
des  A.  Test.,  in  Herzog's  ReaJ-Encyh.  xxi.  409- 
428;  and  Havernick's  Vorlesunr/en  ilber  die  The- 
ologie  des  A.  T.,  pp.  105-111.  A. 

HELLENIST  ('EAAtjvktttjs  :  GrcecMs  ;  cf. 
' EWt] via  1x6 s^  2  Mace,  iv-  13).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  parties  are 
recognized  among  its  members,  "Hebrews"  and 
"  Hellenists  "  (Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  again,  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  "  spake  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Hellenists"  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),«  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 

a  *  Ou  that  passage  see  the  note  under  Greece, 
Greeks  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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(koI  irphs  Tovs  'E.,  though  the  koI  is  doubtful), 
seems  to  require  the  other  reading  "  Greeks " 
C'EAArjves),  which  is  supported  by  great  external 
evidence,  as  the  true  antithesis  to  "  Jews  " 
{'lovdaioLs,  not  'E^palois,  v.  19). 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  ('EX\r}vi(oo)  be  taken,  according 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  forms  (Mrj5i(/o, 
'AttlkI^oo,  ^L\nnri(co),  in  the  general  sense  of 
adopting  the  spirit  and  character  of  Greeks,  or,  in 
the  more  limited  sense  of  using  the  Greek  language 
(Xen.  Ancib.  vii.  3,  §  25),  marks  a  class  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent. 
Thus  the  Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only 
the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (ol 
(refi6iuLepoL"EkXr]ues,  Acts  xvii.  4  (?);  ot  ae^ofxevoL 
irpoo-fjXvToij  Acts  xiii.  43;  ot  crs^ofxej/oh  Acts 
xvii.  17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in 
foreign  countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form 
of  the  current  Greek  civilization,  and  with  it  the 
use  of  the  conmion  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus 
a  type  of  life,  and  not  an  indication  of  origin. 
Hellenists  might  be  (jreeks,  but  when  the  latter 
term  is  used  C'EWrjues,  John  xii.  20),  the  point 
of  race  and  not  of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  East,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persion, and  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 

ANDEll  THE  GliEAT ;  AlEXANDKIA  ;  DISPERSION  ; 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes],  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterize  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contributed  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T., 
and  the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced 
upon  the  Apostolic  teaching :  — 

1.  The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
for  it  in  ancient  time  a  general  currency  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors originally  established  what  has  been  called  the 
Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but  even 
in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
This  first  type  was,  however,  soon  modified,  at  least 
in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  languages. 
The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by  new 
constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local  dialects 
must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of  which 
were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  av/ay  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled.  In 
other  cases  the  dialects  perished  together  with  the 
communities  who  used  them  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  hfe,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the  Alexan- 
drine version  of  the  0.  T.,  acting  in  this  respect 
like  the  great  vernacular  versions  of  England  and 
Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
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without  the  existence  of  some  recognized  standard. 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  diflferent  in 
different  parts,  but  the  same  general  character  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it 
presents  are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in 
the  difterent  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
discharge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with 
a  Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  combination  was  one  of  the  most  important 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  (,'hristianity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate 
expression  of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
the  spread  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  the- 
ocratic aspect  of  the  world  and  life,  which  distin- 
guishes Jewish  thought,  was  placed  l;efore  men  at 
large;  and  on  the  other,  the  subtle  truths,  which 
philosophy  had  gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind 
and  action,  and  enshrined  in  words,  were  transferred 
to  the  service  of  revelation.  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
when  the  great  message  came,  a  language  was  pre- 
pared to  convey  it;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the 
N.  T.  forms  a  great  lesson  in  the  true  philosophy 
of  history  and  becomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the 
providential  government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
ing to  it.  For  it  "will  follow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
selves bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irreg- 
ularities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  popular,  and  even  a 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one, 
though  its  interpretation  may  often  be  more  diffi- 
cult from  the  want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  IST.  T.,  the  books  themselves 
furnish  an  ample  store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
provides  him  with  the  history  of  the  language  which 
he  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism. 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the  people 
remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect  the  thought, 
so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  H[ellenism 
was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of  Judaism 
according  to  altered  lavrs  of  life  and  worship.  But 
as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  distinctly  visible 
in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained  undestroyed  by 
the  new  conditions  which  regulated  its  action. 
While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed  their  natural 
instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally  curbed  by 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gained  a  deeper  insight  into 
foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer  sympathy, 
or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards  foreign  opin- 
ions, they  found  means  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  divine  faith, 
and  to  gain  respect  and  attention  even  from  those 
who  did  not  openly  embrace  their  religion.  Hel- 
lenism accomplished  for  the  outer  world  what  the 
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Return  [Gyrus]  accomplished  for  the  I'alestinian 
Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  between  a  religion 
of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit :  it  witnessed  against 
Judaism  as  final  and  universal,  and  it  witnessed 
for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which 
should  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  wider  instruction  a  Greek  body 
grew  up  around  the  Synagogue,  not  admitted  into 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  yet  holding  a  recognized 
position  with  regard  to  it,  which  was  able  to  appre- 
hend the  Apostolic  teaching,  and  ready  to  receive 
it.  The  Hellenists  themselves  were  at  once  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own 
countrymen.  Their  lives  were  an  abiding  protest 
against  polytheism  and  pantheighi,  and  they  re- 
tained with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of  their  ancient 
creed,  w'hen  the  preacher  had  popularly  occupied 
the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of  prayer  and 
praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  hi  d^iily  life 
to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple.  Yet  this  new 
development  of  Judaism  was  obtained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  national  ties.  The  connection  of  the 
Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not  broken,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  [The 
Dispersion.]  Unity  coexisted  with  dispersion; 
and  the  organization  of  a  catholic  church  was 
foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widening  breadth  of 
doctrine,  but  even  externally  in  the  scattered  com- 
munities which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their  com- 
mon centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  prep- 
aration for  a  catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditional 
reserve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  Greek;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  of 
Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  Tertullian. 
The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  subtle- 
ties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fullness 
of  Christian  truth  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
are  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer's  Grammar 
{Gramm.  d.  N.  T.  Sprac/ndio77is,  6te  Aufl.  1855 
[7^  Aufl.  by  Liinemann,  1867])  has  done  great 
service  hi  establishing  the  idea  of  law  in  N.  T. 
language,  which  was  obliterated  by  earlier  inter- 
preters, but  even  Winer  does  not  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect. 
The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  discussed  apart 
from  those  of  the  LXX. ;  and  no  explanation  can 
be  considered  perfect  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials  are  as 
yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition ;  and  while  Bruder's 
Concordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the 
vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius's  Concordance 
to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite  untrustworthy 
for  critical  purposes.  [See  Language  of  the 
66 
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New  Testament,  Amer.  ed. ;  also  New  Testa- 
ment, IV.]  B.  F.  W. 

HELMET.     [Arms,  p.  161.] 

HE^LON  (]vD  [strong,  powerful]:  XaiXd^v' 
He.lon),  father  of  Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24, 
29,  x.  16). 

*  HELPS.  This  is  the  term  used  in  the 
authorized  English  Version,  and  in  the  Rheims 
N.  T.  for  avTLX^y\/eis^  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  The  Vulgate 
translates,  opitulationes ;  WyclifFe,  heJpyngis  (help- 
ings); Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Bible, 
helpers;  Luther,  Heifer.  The  noun  occurs  only 
once  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  verb  avTiXa/j.^dvo/j.ai, 
i.  e.  to  take  in  tnr-n,  to  lay  hold  of  to  help,  also  to 
take  part  in,  occurs  three  times,  Luke  i.  54  ("  hath 
holpen  his  servant  Israel  "),  Acts  xx.  o5  ("to  sup- 
port the  weak"),  1  Tim.  vi.  2  (o/  r^s  evepyecrias 
avrLXoL^^auofx^voh  "partakers  of  the  benefit"). 
With  the  classics  aurlXrjr^is  signifies  a  taking  in 
turn,  seizure  ;  receipt ;  -perception,  but  with  the 
later  writers  and  in  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha  (2  Mace, 
viii.  19;  3  Mace.  v.  50;  Ecclus.  xi.  12;  U.  7;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  27  al.)  also  aid,  support.  This  must  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  it  is  so 
understood  by  nearly  all  the  commentators  from 
Chrysostom  {avrex^o'^ci.L  toov  aadevuv)  down  to 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Kling 
(in  Lange's  Bibtlioerk).  Jt  corresponds  with  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  Luke  i.  54  and  Acts  xx.  35, 
and  suits  the  connection.  Paul  enumerates  the 
auTi\r}yl/€is  among  the  charismata,  and  puts  them 
between  the  miraculous  powers  (dwdfxeis  and 
Xoi.pi(riJ,aTa  laixdrcov)  which  were  not  confined  to 
any  particular  office,  and  the  gifts  of  government 
and  admhiistration  {icv^^pviiaeis)  which  belonged 
especially  to  the  presbyter-bishops,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Apostles  as  the  gubernatores 
ecclesice.  'Ajr^ATji/zeis  doubtless  comprehends  the 
various  duties  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
the  Apostles'  church,  especially  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  We  may  take  it,  however,  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense  for  Christian  charity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. The  plural  indicates  the  diversity  of 
tj^ie  gift  in  its  practical  operation  and  application ; 
comp.  dLUKoviaL,  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  These  helps  or 
helpings  are  represented  here  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
The  duty  is  based  on  the  possession  of  the  gift,  but 
the  gift  is  not  confined  to  the  deacons  or  any  class 
of  church  officers.  It  is  found  also  among  the  laity, 
especially  the  female  portion,  in  all  ages  and  all 
branches  of  Christendom.  But  from  time  to  time 
God  raises  up  heroes  of  Christian  charity  and  angels 
of  mercy  whom  He  endows,  in  an  extraordinary 
measure,  with  the  charisma  of  apriXrjxl/is,  diaKoi/ia, 
and  ay dirrj  for  the  benefit  of  suflTering  humanity. 

P.  S. 

*  HELPS,  Acts  xxvii.  17  {jSoi^deiai).  See 
Ships,  Undergirding. 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (H^*'? :  Kpda-Ke- 
Zov-  fimbria).  The  importance  which  the  later 
Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5), 
attached  to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garments 
was  founded  upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38, 
39,  which  attached  a  symbohcal  meaning  to  it. 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe 
owed  its  origin  to  that  passage:  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe, 
the  ends  of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being 
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left  in  order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unraveUng, 
just  as  in  the  Egyptian  calasiris  (Her.  ii.  81; 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  90),  and  in  the 
Assyrian  robes  as  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of 
"Nineveh,  the  blue  ribbon  being  added  to  strengthen 
the  border.  The  Hebrew  word  tzklth  is  expressive 
of  this'  fretted  edge :  the  Greek  Kpdcrireda  (the 
etymology  of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously 
traced  to  KpoaaSs,  'cLKpos  Trcdou,  and  /cprjTrts)  ap- 
plies to  the  edge  of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xen.  Hist. 
Gr.  iii.  2,  §  16,  iv.  6,  §  8),  and  is  explained  by 
Hesychius  as  to.  iv  rep  ixKpw  tov  tjnariou  kckXcoct- 
fxevoL  pd/jL/xara  koI  rh  &Kpov  aurov.  The  beged 
or  outer  robe  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of 
cloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  corners 
hung  down  in  front ;  these  corners  were  ornamented 
with  a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or  rather  d(i7'k  violet,  the 
ribbon  itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 

word  used,  7*^ri?D,  as  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece 
of  string.  The  Jews  attached  great  sanctity  to  this 
fringe  (Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  36 ;  Luke  viii.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe 
and  the  ribbon  to  an  undue  width  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a  symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Carpzov,  Appara't.  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  tcditJi  more  especially, 
as  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions ;  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  ( Exercit. 
on  Matt.  V.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  coat."  W.  L.  B. 

HE^MAM  (DQ*^n  [exterminating,  or  rag- 
ing']: Klfxdv'-  Heman).  Hori  {i.  e.  Horite)  and 
Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V.  "  children,"  but  the 
word  is  Bene)  of  Lotan,  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  i.  the  name  ap- 
pears as  HoMA]M,  which  is  probably  the  correct 
form. 

HERMAN  (l^*^n  {true,  reliable']  :  {klixovdv, 
Aludw,  Alex.]  AiiJLai/,  [Hfiav:  Eman,  Heman]). 
1.  Son  of  Zerah,  1  Chr.  ii.  6 ;  1  K.  iv.  31.  See 
following  article. 

2.  [Ai>az/;  Vat.  1  Chr.  xxv.  6,  Aifxavei,  2  Chr. 
xxix.  14,  rivaifxaj/',  Alex.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  1,  ALda/x- 
Hemam,  Heman,  Eman.]  Son  of  Joel,  and  grand- 
son of  Samuel  the  prophet,  a  Kohathite.     He  is 

called  "the  singer"  ("T^m?^n),  rather,  the  m?/- 
sician,  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
chief  Levites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  temple-service  in  the 
reign  of  David,  as  we  read  1  Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph 
and  Ethan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jedu- 
thun,«  being  his  colleagues.  [Jeduthun.]  The 
genealogy  of  Heman  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33-38 
(A.  v.),  but  the  generations  between  Assir,  the 
son  of  Korah,  and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused, 
owing  to  two  collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A 
rectification  of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p. 
214  of  the  Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is 
shown  that  Heman  is  14th  in  descent  from  Levi, 
A  further  account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv., 
where  he  is  called  (ver.  5)  "the  king's  seer  in  the 

matters  of  God,"  the  word  HTn,  "  seer,"  which 
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in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15  is  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  in 
xxix.  80  to  Asaph,  being  probably  used  in  the  same 

sense  as  is  ^^21^,  "  prophesied,"  of  Asaph  and  Jedu- 
thun in  xxv.  1-3.  We  there  learn  that  Heman 
had  fourteen  sons,  and  three  daughters  [Hana- 
]SIAH  I.],  of  which  the  sons  all  assisted  in  the 
music  under  their  father,  and  each  of  whom  was 
head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  wards  of  Levites, 
who  "were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord," 
or  rather,  in  sacred  music.  Whether  or  no  this 
Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  is  doubtful.  The  chief  reason  for  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as  other  Psalms  are 
ascribed  to  Asapl||and  Jeduthun,  so  it  is  hkely  that 
this  one  should  be  to  Heman  the  singer.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  there  called  "  the  Ezrahite;  " 
and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  "  Ethan  the 
Ezrahite."  ^  But  since  Heman  and  Ethan  are 
described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  "  sons  of  Zerah,"  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Ezrahite  means 
"of  the  family  of  Zerah,"  and  consequently  that 
Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different  from  Heman 
the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again 
(Heb.  V.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  Heman,  Chalcol, 
and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a  list  corresponding 
with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
6.  The  inference  from  which  is  that  there  was  a 
Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  siuger,  of  the 
family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that  he  is 
distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Levite, 
by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regards  the  age 
when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  lived,  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before  Solomon, 
who  was  said  to  be  "wiser  than  Heman,"  and  after 
Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called  "  son 
of  Zerah  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  indicates  nothing  as  to 
the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88tli  Psalm  to  Heman' s 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time 
of  its  composition.  The  89th  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  calami- 
ties described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  David's  chief  musician, 
and  the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of 
the  author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concurring  in  the 
same  individual,  would  make  him  fit  to  be  joined 
with  those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  was  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  Solomon.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Rosenm.  Proleg.  in  Psalm,  p.  xvii. ;  J.  Olshau- 
sen,  on  Psalms,  Einleit.  p.  22  {Kurzgef.  Exeg. 
Handb.).  A.  C.  H. " 


^  in*^S  and  linil*^  are  probably  only  clerical 
variations.     See  also  2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14. 

&  St.  Augustine's  copy  read,  with  the  LXX.,  Israel-  ■ 


ite,  for  Ezrahite,  in  the  titles  to  the  88th  and  89th 
Psalms.  His  explanation  of  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  spiritualizing  interpretation. 
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HE'MATH  (n?Dn  [fortress,  citadel]:  Al- 
fide--,  [Vat.]  Alex.  E^a0:  Emath).  Another  form 
—  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew  — of  the  well- 
known  name  Hamath  (Am.  vi.  14). 

HE^MATH  (n^n,  /.  e.  Hammath  [heat, 
warm  spring]'.  Atixdd',  [Vat.  Mecry^a:]  Vulg. 
translates  de  calore),  a  person,  or  a  place,  named 
in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of 
the  Kenites,  and  the  "father"  of  the  house  of 
Rechab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HEM^DAN  (^'^pn  [pleasant  one^  Fiirst]  : 
AuaSa:  Amdam  or  Hamdam^  some  copies  Flam- 
dan),  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son  of  Anah  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.   (i.  41)  the  name  is  changed  to  Hamran 

(]"nZpn),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as  Amram, 
probably  following  the  Vulgate  Hamram,  in  the 
earliest  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  {Genesis,  p. 
256)  compared  with  those  of  Eumeidy  and  Hajn- 
ady,  two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran 
or  Amran,  who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of 
Akaba.  Also  with  the  Bene-Hamyde,  who  are 
found  a  short  distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.  E.  corner 
of  the  Dead  Sea);  and  from  thence  to  el-Busaireh, 
probably  the  ancient  Bozrati,  on  the  road  to 
Petra.  (See  Burckhardt,  Syria,  etc.,  pp.  695, 
407.) 

HEM^LOCK.     [Gall.] 

HEN  (]n  [favor,  grace]  :  Hem).  According 
to  the  rendering  of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14) 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is 
the  name  of  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  apparently 
the  same  who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver.  10,  But  by 
the  LXX.  (xapis),  Ewald  (Gunst),  and  other  in- 
terpreters, the  words  are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the 
favor  of  the  son  of  Zephaniah." 

HEN".  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii. 
34)  where  our  Saviour  touchingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tenSer  care  of  a 
hen  '•  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings." 
The  word  employed  is  opvis,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
Av.  102,  Vesp.  811).  That  a  bird,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  sin- 
gular; it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is  no- 
where represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  i.  234).«  W.  L.  B. 

HE^NA  (^^n  [depression,  loio  land,  Fiirst]  ; 
'kvi'i  [in  2  K.  xix.,  Vat.  A^69,  Alex.  Aim;  in  Is., 
by  confusion  with  next  word,  Rom.  ^ ^.vayovydva. 
Vat.  Sin.  Kvayovyava'-]  ylw«). seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  [xviii.  34,]  xix.  13 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  13).  Its  connection  with  Sepharvaim,  or 
Sippara,  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or 
at  any  rate  on  the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient 
town  called  Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been 
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in  former  times  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  by  William  of  Tyre, 
and  others  (see  Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  560,  and  p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (see 
Wmer's  Realwortei-buch,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  be 
Hena,  is  probable,-  and  deserves  acceptance.  A 
further  conjecture  identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called 

Anat  (n  is  merely  the  feminine  termination), 
which  is  mentioned  m  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Eox  Tal- 
bot's Assyrian  Texts,  21;  l^^joxA's,  Ninevek  and 
Babylon,  355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction 
with  the  Chabour ;  and  which  appears  as  Anatho 
{'Kvadca)  in  Isidore  of  Charax  {Mans.  Parth.  p.  4). 
The  modern  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  ruins 
a  little  lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  between 
them  is  "  a  string  of  islands  "  (Chesney's  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the  an- 
cient city  may  have  been  situated.  G.  R. 

HEN'ADAD  (^750  [favor  of  Hadfid, 
Fiirst,  Ges.]  :  'H^aSaS,  [etc.  :]  Henadad,  Ena- 
dad),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Levites  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
under  Jeshua  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and  Binnui 
(Neh.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the 
wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family  at . 
the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HE'NOCH  (TJIDH:  'E^c^x=  Hemch).  L 
The  form  in  which  the  well-known  name  Enoch  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  namely, 
Chanoc.  Perhaps  in  the  present  case  our  transla- 
tors followed  the  Vulgate. 

2.  So  they  appear  also  to  have  done  in  1  Chr. 
i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4  is  more 
accurately  given  as  Hanoch. 

HETHER  C^??n  [a  well]:  '0(/)6p:  Hepher). 
1.  A  descendant  of 'Manasseh.  The  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Hepherites.  Hepher  was 
father  of  Zelophehad  (xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1;  [Josh, 
xvii.  2,  3]),  whose  daughters  first  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  woman  having  no  brother, 
to  hold  the  property  of  her  father. 

2.  ('H(/)aA:  Hepher.)  The  second  son  of  Naa- 
rah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  "  father  of 
Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah. 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  corrupted  by  false  di- 
vision of  the  words;  Comp.  Ac^ap;  Aid.  A^ep.] 
The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not 
exist  (see  xxiii.  34);  and  the  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
cott,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is 
that  the  names  in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  and 
that  Hepher  is  a  mere  corruption  of  them. 

HETHER  C^SD  [a^f^'ell]:  '0<p€p;  [Vat. 
in  1  K.  corrupt;  Comp.  'E(/>ep:]  O/jAer),  a  place 
in  ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in . 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  (comp.  7).     So  was  also  the  "land  of 


a  *  The  coniinon  barn-door  fowl  are  met  with  every- 
where in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  The  peasants  rely 
on  them,  and  the  eggs  from  them,  as  one  of  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii. 


552).  The  eggs  of  the  hen  are  no  doubt  meant  in  the 
Saviour's  illustration  (Luke  xi.  12),  which  implies  also 
that  they  were  very  abundant.  H- 
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Hepher"  (H  V"^^*  terra  Epher)^yfh\Qh.  is  named 
with  Socoii  as  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  10).  To  judge  from  this  catalogue 
it  lay  towards  the  south  of  central  Palestine,  at 
any  rate  below  Dor :  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connection  between  it  and  Gath-hephek,  which 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris. 

HETHERITES,  THE  (^"l^prin  [patro- 
nym.,  see  above],  i.  e.  the  Heplierite-.  d  'O^epf 
[Yat.  -pet-] :  familia  Hejjheritarum)^  the  family 
of  Hepher  the  son  of  Giletid  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 

HEPH^ZIBAH  (nn-^?pri  :  e^Xnixa  kix6v'. 
voluntas  men  in  ea).  1.  A  name  signifying  My 
delight  in  her,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  restored 
Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4).  The  succeeding  sentence 
contains  a  play  on  the  word  —  "for  Jehovah  de- 

lighteth  (V5^5  chaphetz)  in  thee." 

2.  ('Ai|//i3a;  [Vat.i  0;//6t/3a;]  Alex.  0(/><rty8a; 
Joseph.  Ax^jSci:  Haphsiha).  It  was  actually  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the 
mother  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  par- 
allel account  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted. 
No  clue  is  given  us  to  the  character  of  this  queen. 
But  if  she  was  an  adherent  of  Jehovah  —  and  this 
the  wife  of  Hezekiah  could  not  fail  to  be  —  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  words  of  Is.  Ixii.  4  may 
contain  a  complimentary  allusion  to  her. 

HERALD  (STinS  [from  the  Pers.,  crier, 
caller,  Dietr.]).  The  only  notice  of  this  officer  in 
the  0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4;  the  term  there 
used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the  Greek 
Krjpvao-o}  and  Kpd^ccj  and  with  our  "  cry."  There 
is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the  herald  in 
the  expressions  Krjpvo-o-a}^  K-npv^^  and  K'fjpvyibia, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which  are  but 
inadequately  rendered  by  "  preach,"  etc.  The 
term  "herald"  might  be  substituted  in  1  Tim.  ii. 
7;  2  Tim.  i.  11;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  W.  L.  B. 

HER'CULES  ('EpaK\7Js  [Hera's  glory] ),  the 
name  commonly  applied  by  the  western  nations  to 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was 

MelkaH  «  (Hip  ^D,  i.  e.  PHp  ^b^,  the  king 
of  the  city  =  TvoKiovxoSy  MsXiKaposi  Phil.  Bybl. 
ap.  Euseb.  Proip.  Ev.  i.  10).  The  identification 
was  based  upon  a  similarity  of  the  legends  and  at- 
tributes referred  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus 
(ii.  44)  recognized  their. distinctness,  and  dwells  on 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod. 
/.  c. ;  cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757 ;  Arr.  Alex.  ii.  16 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3;  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  The  wor- 
ship of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian 
colonies,  and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(cf.  Ha/n/fcar),  where  it  was  celebrated  even  with 
human  sacrifices  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4  (5);  cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  embassies 
sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to  honor 
the  national  God  (Arr.  Alex.  ii.  24;  Q.  Curt.  iv. 
2;  Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fact  places  in  a  clearer 


«  This  identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a  Maltese 
inscription  quoted  by  Gesenius  (Ersch  und  Gruber's 

Encyklop.  s.   v.   Bel.,  and    Thesaurus,   s,   v.  ^^!ll), 

where  "11^  vl?!ll  n"np  vD  answers  to  'HpaKAet  ap- 
Xriyinri. 

b  These  were  common,  and  are  frequently  alluded 
to.     The  expression  "IpS'iH'^DtC',  2  Sam.  xvii.  29^ 
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light  the  offense  of  Jason  in  sending  envoys  (^eo;- 
povs)  to  his  festival  (2  Mace.  iv.  19  ff.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkart  is  the 

proper  name  of  the  Baal  —  the  Prince  ( /^SH) 
—  mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  The 
worship  of  "Baal"  was  introduced  from  Tyre  (1 
K.  xvi.  31;  cf.  2  K.  xi.  18)  after  the  earlieV  Ca- 
naanitish  idolatry  had  been  put  down  (1  Sam.  vii. 
4;  cf.  1  K.  xi.  5-8),  and  Melkart  (Hercules)  and 
Astarte  appear  in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal  and  Astarte.  The  objections 
which  are  urged  against  the  identification  appear 
to  have  little  weight ;  but  the  supposed  connections 
between  Melkart  and  other  gods  (Moloch,  etc.) 
which  have  been  suggested  (Pauly,  Real-Kncycl. 
s.  V.  Melcai'th)  appear  less  likely  (cf.  Gesenius,  /. 
c. ;  Movers,  Fhonizier,  i.  17G  ff.,  385  ff.).  [Baal.] 
The  direct  derivation  of  the  word  Hercules  from 

Phoenician  roots,  either  as  /^'^Tlj  circuitor,  the 
traveller,  hi  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 

hero,  or  again  as  7^nW  ('ApxaAeus,  Etym.  M.), 
the  strong  conquers,  has  little  probability. 

B.  F.  W.     , 

HERD,  HERDSMAN.  The  herd  was 
greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mo- 
saic period.  Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a 
blessing,  and  its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xiii.  2; 
Deut.  vii.  14,  xxviii.  4 ;  Ps.  cvii.  38,  cxliv.  14 ;  Jer. 
Ii.  23).  The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next 
to  horse  and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the 
thing  of  greatest  value  which  was  commonly  pos- 
sessed (1  K.  xviii.  5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of 
Saul's  threat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the 
most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3;  Ps.  Ixix.  31; 
Is  Ixvi.  3);  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle  ^  (Arist. 
Hist.  A.nim.  iii.  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria ;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
ferred (Ex.  xxix.  1)  —  perhaps  three  years  might 
be  the  age  up  to  which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv. 
9)  —  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8;  Am.  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  23).  The  case  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Agriculture],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  grazing,  fattening,  etc.,  is  beef  the  prod- 
uct of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  broken 
to  service  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste   lands,   especially  in   the   "south"   region, 


means  cheese  of  cows'  milk  ;  HSTipri,  Arab.  Lf^j 
Gen.  xviii.  8,  Is.  vii.  15,  2  Sam.  xvii.'  29,  Job  xx.  17, 
Judg.  V.  25,  Prov.  xxx.  38,  is  properly  rendered  "  but- 
ter" (which  Gesenius,  5.  v.,  is  mistaken  in  declaring 
to  be  "  hardly  known  to  the  Orientals,  except  as  a 

medicine  ").  The  word  n^*^!!!^,  Job  x.  10,  is  the  same 
as  the  Arab  ,  va:^,  applied  by  the  Bedouins  to  their 
goats'-milk  cheese.     [Butter  ;  Cheese.] 
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Egyptian  farm-yard 
e.  g.  in  Carmel  on  the  W.  side 


herds  grazed  there 

of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  lOj. 
Dothan  also,  Mishor.  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17 ; 
comp.  Robinson,  iii.  122;  Stanley,  S.  #  P-  pp- 
247,  2G0,  484,  485;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29;  Is.  Ixv.  10) 
were  favorite  pastures.  For  such  purposes  Uzziah 
built  towers  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Not  only  grass,"  but  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the 
ox,  and  the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead 
afforded  both  abundantly;  on  such  upland  (Ps.  1. 
10;  Ixv.  12)  pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also, 
of  course,  by  river  sides,  when  driven  by  the 
heat  from  the  regions  of  the  "  wilderness.''  Es- 
pecially was  the  eastern  table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18 ; 
Num.  xxxii.  4)  "a  place  for  cattle,"  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh 
who  settled  there,  retained  something  of  the  no- 
madic character  and  handed  down  some  image  of 
the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  pp.  324-5). 
Herdsmen,  etc.,  in  Egypt  were  a  low,  perhaps  the 
lowest,  caste;  hence  as  Joseph's  kindred,  through 
his  position,  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
highest  castes,  they  are  described  as  '•  an  abomina- 
tion;" but  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt, 
and  of  the  care  there  bestowed  on  them,  there  is 
no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix.  4,  20).  Brands 
were  used  to  distinguish  the  owner's  herds  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  8,  195;  iv.  125-131).  So  the  plague 
of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the  cattle  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  48),  the  first-born  of  which  also  were  smitten 
(Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing  stipulated  for 
(Ex.  X.  26)  and  took  "  much  cattle  "  with  them  (xii. 
38).     [Wilderness  of  Wandering.]     Cattle 


A  deformed  oxherd,  so  represented  to  mark  contempt.     (Wilkinson.) 

formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  became  almost  a 
part  of  that  greatness.     They  are  the  object  of 


(Wilkinson.) 

providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance  (Ex.  xx. 
10,  xxi.  28,&  xxxiv.  19 ;  Lev.  xix.  19,  xxv.  7 ;  Deut. 
xi.  15,  xxii.  1,  4,  10,  xxv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xxx. 
23;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  Levites,  though  not 
holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num.  xxxv.  2, 
3).       When   pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of  various 

grains  (called.  Job  vi.  5,  bv5,  rendered  "fodder" 
in  the  A.  V.,  and.  Is.  xxx.*  24,  " provender; ''_c 
comp.  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocymum,  Plin.  xviii. 
10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  ]5^,  "chopped 
straw"  (Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Is.  xi.  7,  IxV.  25),  which 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine  and 
used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping,  be- 
ing indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain  seasons  (Ex. 
ix.  6,  19).  The  herd,  after  its  harvest-duty  was 
done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be  in  high  con- 
dition, was  specially  worth  caring  for;  at  the  same 
time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed  because 
of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stalled,  and 
would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned.  Hence 
the  failure  of  "the  herd"  from  "the  stalls"  is 
mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab.  iii.  17). 
"Calves  of  the  stall"  (Mai.  iv.  2;  Prov.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Reubenites, 
etc.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "in  cities"  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),  i.  e.  probably  in  some  pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "  suburbs  "  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxxv.  2,  3;  Josh. 
xxi.  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed  as  a  prey 
in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut.  xx.  14;  Josh.  viii. 
2),  and  the  case  of  Amalek  is  ex- 
ceptional, probably  to  mark  the 
extreme  curse  to  which  that  people 
was  devoted  (Ex.  xvii.  14;  1  Sam. 
XV.  3).  The  occupation  of  herds- 
man was  honorable  in  early  times 
(Gen.  xlvii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  5 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  1).  Saul  himself 
assumed  it  in  the  interval  of  his 
cares  as  king;  also  Doeg  was  cer- 
tainly high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of 
Joseph's  brethren  "rulers  over  his 
cattle."  David's  herd-masters  were 
among  his  chief  oflScers  of  state.  In 
Solomon's  time  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew,  but 
it  was  still  extensive  (Eccl.  ii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  23).     It 


a  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  the  word  p'H]^,  in  A.  V.  "  grass," 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  Comp.  Ex,  x.  15,  Is. 
xxxvii.  27 ;  Cato,  de  R.  R.  c.  30 ;  Varro,  de  R.  R.  i. 

15,  and  ii.  5.     *n*^!^n,  Job  viii.  12,  xl.  15,  seems  used 
in  a  signification  equally  wide.     [Grass.] 

b  Rabbis  differ  on  the  question  whether  the  owner 
of  the  animal  was  under  this  enactment  liable  or  not 


must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 


liable.     See  de  Re  Rust.  Veterum  HebrcBorum,  c.  ii. ; 
Ugolini,  xxix. 

c  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  V  vS,  to  mix. 
The  passage  in  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  the 
abundant  yield  of  the  crops  the  cattle  should  eat  of 
the  best,  such  as  was  usually  consumed  by  man. 
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enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed-  Uzziah,  however, 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29), 
resuming  command  of  the  open  country,  revived  it. 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv. 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).     A  goad  was  used 

(Judg.  iii.  31;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  l^bp,  ]^1% 
being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  armed  with  a  spike.  For 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swine; 
and  on  the  general  subject,  Ugolini,  xxix.,  de  H.  JR. 
vett.  Hebr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  H.  H. 

HE'RES  (Is.  xix.  18;  A.  V.  "destruction  "  or 
"  the  sun  " ).     See  Ir-ha-heres. 

HE^RESH  [WnU^ artificer:  'Ap^s;  [Vat. 
Yapai'r]K(\  Alex.  Apes:  carpentanm),  a.Levite; 
one  of  the  staff  attached  to  the  tabernacle  (1  Chr. 
ix.  15). 

HER'MAS  CEpf^as,  from  'Epfxris,  the  "  Greek 
god  of  gain,"  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Rome,  and  a  Christian :  and  yet  the  origin 
of  the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned 
in  the  same  verse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those 
days,  even  a  Jew,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  might  ac- 
quire Roman  citizenship.  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen,  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  work  called 
the  SIiephe7'd:  which,  froui  the  name  of  Clement 
occurring  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I. ;  while  others  aflftrm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ;  others  again 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  s.  V. ;  Bull,  Be/ens.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,  3-6 ;  Din- 
dorf,  PrcBf.  ad  Hermce  Past.)  From  internal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  father  of  a  family : 
a  deep  mystic,  but  without  ecclesiastical  rank. 
Further,  the  work  hi  question  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek  —  in  which  lan- 
guage it  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers  — 
though  it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  version. « 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was 
generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that 
which  was  paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired 
(Caillau's  Fatres,  tom.  i.  p.  17).  It  may  be  styled 
the  Pilgiim's  Progress  of  ante-Nicene  times ;  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  containing 
four  visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual 
precepts,  and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  in- 
tended to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.). 
Every  man,  according  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by 
a  good  and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  attempt- 
ing to  affect  his  course  through  life;  a  doctrine 
which  forcibly  recalls  the  fable  of  Prodicus  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  1). 

The  Hermas  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on 
May  9  (Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May  9). 

E.  S.  Ff. 

«  *  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Shep- 
herd has  now  been  recovered  from  a  manuscript  found 
at  Mount  Athos  by  Constantine  Simonides,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  preserved  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  published  by  Tischendorf  in  1862.  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Anger  and  Dindorf 


HERMON 

HER^MES  CEpjLLTJs)^  the  name  of  a  man  men- 
tioned in  the  same  epistle  with  the  preceding  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  "  According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet 
(Diet.  s.  v.),  "  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia."  His  festival 
occurs  in  their  calendar  upon  April  8  (]^eale.  Fast- 
em  Church,  ii.  774).  E.  S.  Ff. 
*  HER'MES,  Acts  xiv.  12.  [Mercury.] 
HERMOG^ENES  {'Ep^oy€vr]s)  [born  of 
Hermes'],  a  person  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
latest  of  all  his  epistles  (2  Tim.  1.  15;  see  Alford's 
Proleg.  c.  vii.  §  35),  when  "all  in  Asia"  {i.  e. 
those  whom  he  had  left  there)  "  had  turned  away 
from  him,"  and  among  their  number  "Phygellus 
and  Hermogenes."  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  had  merely  forsaken  his  cause,  now  that  he 
was  in  bonds,  through  fear,  like  those  of  whom  St. 
Cyprian  treats  in  his  celebrated  work  De  Lapsis ; 
or  whether,  like  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  {ibid.  ch. 
ii.  18),  they  had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is 
just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  contrast  intended 
between  these  two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to 
the  legendary  history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias 
(Fabricii  Cod.  Ajjocrijph.  N.  T.  p.  517),  Hermog- 
enes had  been  a  magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus, 
converted  by  St.  James  the  Great,  who  destroyed 
the  charm  of  his  spells.  Neither  the  Hermogenes, 
who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hofmann, 
Lex.  Univ.  s.  v. ;  Afford  on  2  Tim.  i.  15),  nor  the 
Hermogenes  against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  —  still 
less  the  martyrs  of  the  Greek  calendar  (Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p. 
781,  September  1)— are  to  be  confounded  with  the 
person  now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  known.                                                 E.  S.  Ff. 

HER^MON  C|^)i2"^ri  [prominent,  lofty-]: 
'AepyudJz/:  [Hermon]),  a  mountain  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8 ;  Josh.  xii. 
1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17),  adjoining 
the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  Its  situa- 
tion being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scripture,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands  at 
the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Anti-Libanus  range ;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  Her- 
mon  was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance  — 
"  a    lofty   prominent    peak,"    visible    from     afar 

O'^^ID  has  the  same   meaning  as  the  Arabic 

(♦ViS^-j;  just   as  L^ebanon  was  suggested  by  the 

white  character  of  its  hmestone  strata.  Other 
names  were  also  given  to  Hermon,  each  in  like 
manner  descriptive  of  some  striking  feature.  The 
Sidonians  called  it  Sirion  {]'^^^Vp,  from  n*1t?.\ 
"to  glitter"),  and- the  Amorites  Senir  (*l*^2Li7, 

from  *^5ti?  '^  to  clatter  "),  both  signifying  "  breast- 
plate," and  suggested  by  its  rounded  glittering  top, 
when  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected  by  the  snow  that 
covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9;  Cant.  iv.  8;  Ez.  xxvii.  5). 


at  Leipsic  in  1856,  better  by  Tischendorf  in  Dressel's 
Patres  Apostolici,  Lips.  1857  (2d  ed.  with  the  readings 
of  the  Cod.  Sin.  1863) ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hilgenfeld,  Fasc.  iii.  of  his  Novum  Testamentum  extra 
Canonem  receptum,  Lips.  1866.  A. 
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It  was  also  named  Sim,  •'  the  elevated  "  (^S^^ti?), 
towering  over  all  its  compeers  (Deut.  iv.  48).  So 
now,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
,  "the  chief  mountain  "  —  a 
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(^sJUlwJt     J^r*-)' 


name    it    well    deserves  ;     and    Jebel    eth-Thelj 
]\    Joc^"),  "snowy  mountain,"  which 


^^1 


every  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. When  the  whole  country  is  parched  with 
the  summer-sun,  white  lines  of  snow  streak  the 
head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain  was  the  great 
landmark  of  the  IsraeUtes.  It  was  associated  with 
their  northern  border  almost  as  intimately  as  the 

sea  was  with  the  western  (see  D^  in  Ex.  xxvii. 
12,  A.  V.  "  west:  "  Josh.  viii.  9).  They  conquered 
all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  "  from  the  river 
Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon  "  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xi.  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-city  before 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  "  under  Mount 
Hermon"  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  conquered  their  whole  al- 
lotted territory,  they  are  said  to  have  "  increased 
from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and 
unto  Mount  Hermon"  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  In  one 
passage  Hermon  would  almost  seem  to  be  used  to 

signify  "  north,"  as  the  word  "  sea  "  (D^)  is  for 
u  west  "—"the  north,  and  the  south  Thou  hast 
created  them ;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in 
thy  name"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  12).  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  From  whatever  part  of  Palestine  the 
Israelite  turned  his  eyes  northward,  Hermon  was 
there,  terminating  the  view.  From  the  plain  along 
the  coast,  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from 
the  Jordan  valley,  from  the  heights  of  Moab  and 
Gilead,  from  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  that  pale-blue, 
snow-capped  cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the 
northern  horizon.  The  "  dew  of  Hermon  "  is  once 
referred  to  in  a  passage  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  geographical  puzzle  —  "As  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains 

of  Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zim  {y\^%)  is  prob- 
ably used  here  for  Sion  (I'S'^tC'),  one  of  the  old 
names  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iv.  48). «  The  snow  on 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  condenses  the  vapors 
that  float  during  the  summer  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  causing  light  clouds  to  hover 
around  it,  and  abundant  dew  to  descend  on  it, 
while  the  whole  country  elsewhere  is  parched,  and 
the  whole  heaven  elsewhere  cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the  land 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermons  (D'^-)1D"]r7)  — 
perhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  Chr.  v. 
23.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting ruins.  Round  a  rock  which  forms  the  crest 
of  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a  rude  circular 
wall,  composed  of  massive  stones;  and  within  the 
circle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones,  surrounding 

a  *  It  is  against  this  equivalence  that  the  consonants 
are  different  (see  above)  and  that  the  meanings  are  dif- 
ferent (lofty  :  sunny,  bright).  Besides,  to  make  the  dew 
of  Hermon  fall  upon  itself  renders  what  follows  irrel- 


the  remains  of  a  small  and  very  ancient  temple. 
This  is  evidently  one  of  those  "  high  places,"  which 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  fre- 
quently in  imitation  of  them,  set  up  "  upon  every 
high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill "  (Deut.  xii.  2; 
2  K.  xvii.  10,  11).  In  two  passages  of  Scripture 
this     mountain     is    called    Baal-hermon    (v?^ 

flDnn,  Judg.  iii.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  23);  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  "  dici- 
turque  in  vertice  ejus  insigne  templum,  quod  ab 
ethnicis  cultui  habetur  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Li- 
bani  "  —  reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  build- 
ing whose  ruins  are  still  seen  {Onom.  s.  v.  Hermon). 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  circle  of  temples,  all  facing  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Muslems  ?  (See  Handb. 
for  Sijr.  and  Pal.  454,  457 ;  Reland,  Pal.  p.  323 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  simimit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it  —  thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  Umestone  covers  the  • 
surface,  rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  top  is  entirely  covered.  As  sum- 
mer advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  gUttering 
streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  from  the  centre, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks  that 
scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Reland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  travel.  [Gilboa, 
note.']  J*  L.  P. 

*  But  few  of  the  travellers  in  Syria  have  gone  to 
the  top  of  Hermon,  and  the  view  from  it  has  not 
been  often  described.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tristram  for  the  following  sketch  {Land  of  Israel, 
p.  614,  2ded.):  — 

"  We  were  at  last  on  Hermon,  whose  snowy  head 
had  been  a  sort  of  pole-star  for  the  last  six  months. 
We  had  looked  at  him  from  Sidon,  from  Tyre, 
from  Carmel,  from  Gerizim,  from  the  hills  about 
Jerusalem,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Gilead,  and 
from  Nebo;  and  now  we  were  looking  down  on 
them  all,  as  they  stood  out  from  the  embossed  map 
that  lay  spread  at  our  feet.  The  only  drawback  was 
a  light  fleecy  cloud  which  stretched  from  Carmel' s 
topsail  along  the  Lebanon,  till  it  rested  upon  Jebel 
Sunnin,  close  to  Baal-bec.    But  it  lifted  sufficiently 


evant ;  for  we  can  refer  the  blessing  and  the  spiritual 
life  spoken  of  only  to  Zion,  the  sacred  mount.  See 
under  Hermon,  the  Dew  of.  H- 
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to  give  us  a  peep  of  the  Mediterranean  in  three 
places,  and  amongst  them  of  Tjre.  There  was  a 
haze,  too,  over  the  Ghor,  so  that  we  could  only 
see  as  far  as  Jebd  Ajlmi  and  Gilead ;  but  I^akes 
Huleh  and  Gennesaret,  sunk  in  the  depths  beneath 
us,  and  reflecting  the  sunlight,  were  magnificent. 
We  could  scarcely  realize  that  at  one  glance  we 
were  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  land  through  which, 
for  more  than  six  months,  we  had  been  incessantly 
wandering.  Not  less  striking  were  the  views  to 
the  north  and  east,  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
Awuj  (Pharpar)  rising  beneath  us,  and  the  Bcirada 
(Abana),  in  the  far  distance,  both  rivers  marking 
the  courses  of  their  fertilizing  streams  by  the  deep 
green  lines  of  verdure,  till  the  eye  rested  on  the 
brightness  of  Damascus,  and  then  turned  up  the 
wide  opening  of  Coele-Syria,  until  shut  in  by  Leb- 
anon. 

"  A  ruined  temple  of  Baal,  constructed  of  squared 
stones  arranged  nearly  in  a  circle,  crowns  the  high- 
est of  the  three  peaks  of  Hermon,  all  very  close 
together.  We  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  on 
the  summit,  but  were  before  long  painfully  affected 
by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  Lebanon  before  we  descended  to  our 
tents,  but  long  after  we  had  lost  him  he  continued 
to  paint  and  gild  Hermon  with  a  beautiful  ming- 
ling of  Alpine  and  desert  hues." 

Mr.  Porter,  author  of  Five  Years  in  Ddmascvs, 
ascended  Hermon  in  1852.  For  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  and  results  of  the  exploration, 
see  Bibl.  Sacra^  xi.  41-56.  See  the  notices,  also, 
in  Mr.  Porter's  Handbook,  ii.  453  fF.  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book,  ii.  438)  speaks  of  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  he 
had  a  distinct  view  of  "  Mount  Hermon  towering 
to  the  sky  far,  far  up  the  Gkor  to  the  north."  It 
was  a  new  evidence,  he  adds,  that  Moses  also  could 
have  seen  Hermon  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1  ff.)  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab  [Nero,  Amer.  ed.]. 

Sirion  or  Shirion,  the  Sidonian  name  of  Hermon, 
signifies  a  "breast-plate,"  or  "coat  of  mail;  "  and 

if  (as  assumed  above),  it  be  derived  from  Tl"^"^'' 
"to  glitter,"  «  it  refers,  naturally,  not  to  any  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  figure  or  shape,  but  to  the 
shining  appearance  of  that  piece  of  armor.  Her- 
mon answers  remarkably  to  that  description.  As 
seen  at  a  distance  through  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere, with  the  snow  on  its  summit  and  stretching 
in  long  lines  down  its  declivities,  it  glows  and 
sparkles  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  if  robed  in  a 
vesture  of  silver. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration took  place  on  some  one  of  the  heights 
of  Hermon.  The  Evangelists  relate  the  occurrence 
in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  visit  to  Coesarea 
Philippi,  which  was  in  that  neighborhood.  Hence 
also  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  (Luke  ix.  37) 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.  Dean  Alford 
assumes  (Greek  Test.  i.  168)  that  Jesus  had  been 
journeying  southward  from  Csesarea  Philippi  dur- 
ing the  six  or  eight  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  transfiguration,  and  hence  infers  that 
the  high  mountain  which  he  ascended  must  be 
sought  near  Capernaum.  But  that  is  not  the  more 
obvious  view.    Neither  of  the  Evangelists  says  that 


o  *  So  Gesenius  in  Hoflfmann's  ed.  1847  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Dietrich  and  Fiirst,  from  n"^t^\  to  iveave  to- 

T  t' 
gether^  fasten,  as  in  making  a  shield.  H. 
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Jesus  was  journeying  southward  during  these  days  ^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  having  stated  just  before  that 
Jesus  came  into  "  the  parts  "  (Matt.  xvi.  13)  or 
•'  the  villages  "  (Mark  vili.  27)  of  Csesarea  Phihppi, 
they  leave  us  to  understand  that  he  preached  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned,  in  that  region,  and  then 
came  to  the  mountain  there  on  which  he  was  trans- 
figured.     [Tabor.]  H. 

*  HERMON,  DEW  OF.  The  dew  on  this 
mountain  is  proverbially  excellent  and  abundant 
(see  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  "  More  copious  dew,"  says  Tris- 
tram (Land  of  Israel,  p.  608  f.  2d  ed.),  "  we  never 
experienced  than  that  on  Hermon.  Everything 
was  drenched  with  it,  and  the  tents  were  small  pro- 
tection. The  under  sides  of  our  macintosh  sheets 
were  in  water,  our  guns  were  rusted,  dew-drops 

were  hanging  everywhere The  hot  air  in 

the  daytime  comes  streaming  up  the  Ghor  from  the 
Huleh,  while  Hermon  arrests  all  the  moisture,  and 
deposits  it  congealed  at  nights."  As  Mr.  Porter 
states,  "  one  of  its  hills  is  appropriately  called  Tell 
Abu  Nedy,  i.  e.  '  Father  of  the  Dew,'  for  the  clouds 
seem  to  cling  with  peculiar  fondness  round  its 
wooded  top  and  the  Httle  Wely  of  Sheikh  Abu 
Nedy,  which  crowns  it "  (Handbook,  ii.  463). 
Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  and  Pal.  i.  126)  testifies  to 
this  peculiarity  of  Hermon. 

It  has  perplexed  conmientators  not  a  little  to  ex- 
plain how  the  Psalmist  (cxxxiii.  3)  could  3peak  of 
the  dew  of  Hermon  in  the  north  of  Palestine  as 
falling  on  Zion  in  Jerusalem.  The  A.  V.  does  not 
show  the  difficulty;  for  the  words  "and  the  dew  " 
being  interpolated  between  the  clauses,  the  dew  of 
Hermon  appears  there  as  locally  different  from  that 
which  descended  on  Mount  Zion.  But  the  He- 
brew sentence  will  not  bear  that  construction  (see 
Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen,  iv.  320).  Nor,  where  the 
places  are  so  far  apart  from  eaeh  other,  can  we  think 
of  the  dew  as  carried  in  the  atmosphere  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Hupfeld  (iv.  322)  suggests  that 
perhaps  "as  the  dew  of  Hermon  "  may  be  a  for- 
mula of  blessing  (comp.  the  curse  on  Gilboa,  2  Sam. 
i.  21),  and  as  applied  here  may  represent  Zion  as 
realizing  the  idea  of  that  blessing,  both  spiritual 
and  natural,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bottcher 
(Aehrenlese  zuiii  A.  T.,  p.  58)  assumes  an  appel- • 

lative  sense  of  ]1^nn,  i.  e.  dew  (not  of  any  par- 
ticular mountain  of  that  name),  but  of  lofty  heights 
generally,  which  would  include  Zion.  Hengsten- 
berg's  explanation  is  not  essentially  different  from 
this  (Die  Psalmen,  iv.  83),  except  that  with  him 
the  generaHzed  idea  would  be  =  Hermon-dew,  in- 
stead of  ==  Dew  of  Hermons.  H. 

HER^MONITES,  THE  (D^D'^?:^"!?!  :    Ep- 

/LLCovieifi'  Hermoniim)  [in  the  A.  V.].  Properly 
the  "  Hermons,"  with  reference  to  the  three  [or 
two?]  summits  of  Mount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]). 
[Hermon.  p.  1047.]  W.  A.  W. 

*HER'MONS  (according  to  the  Hebrew), 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6).  Only  one  mountain  is  known  in 
the  Bible  as  Hermon;  the  plural  name  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  the  different  summits  for  which  this  was 
noted.  [Hermon.]  See  also  Rob.  Phys.  Geogr. 
p.  347.  H. 

HER^OD  ('HpwS'Ayy,  I  e.  Hero'des).  The 
Herodian  Family.  The  history  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  presents  one  side  of  the  last  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had 
existed  in  the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the 
Return,  found  an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the 
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tyrann}''  of  a  foreign  usurper.  Religion  was  adopted 
as  a  policy ;  and  the  JJellenizing  designs  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their 
spirit,  by  men  who  professed  to  observe  the  Law. 
Side  by  side  with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God," 
proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by 
the  Lord,  a  kingdom  of  the  world  was  established, 
which  in  its  external  splendor  recalled  the  tradi- 
tional magnificence  of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous 
realizatio2i  of  the  two  principles,  national  and  spir- 
itual, which  had  long  variously  influenced  the  Jews, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is 
a  fact  pregnant  with  instruction.  In  the  fullness 
of  time  a  descendant  of  Esau  established  a  false 
counterpart  of  the  promised  glories  of  ]Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies,"  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumsean  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  8),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (Ewald, 
Geschichte.,  iv.  477,  note).  But  though  aliens  by 
race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idu- 
mseans  had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to 
Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  130,  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  9,  §  I);  and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion 
they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion,  look- 
ing upon  Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city  and  claim- 
ing for  themselves  the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  7,  §  7;  B.  J.  i.  10,  §  4,  iv.  4,  §  4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred  in 
the  endeavor  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I. 
point  to  an  independent  eastern  empire  as  their 
<^nd,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [He- 
R()DiANs] ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  rehgion 
which  was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 
pulous ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united 
people.  The  high -priests  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  i.  322,  325,  421), 
that  the  offi.ce  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  2  ff. ;  Jost,  430,  &c.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
treacherous  grandeur  of  a  court. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  Josephus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  offer  a  satisfiictory  sum- 


«  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  liira  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies which  returned  from  Babylon  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as 
utterly  mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (Routh,  Rell.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  235),  on  the  authority 
of  "  the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod, 
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mary  of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the 
Herodian  family  who  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
are  distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Herodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modern  writers  I^wald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  works  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later  Jewish  writers. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
graphs are  of  little  use.  The  following  are  quoted 
by  Winer:  Noldii  Hist.  Idumcea  .  .  .  Eraneq. 
1660;  E.  Spanhemii  Stemma  .  .  .  Ilerodis  M., 
which  are  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  Josephus  (ii. 
331  AT.;  402  ff). 

I.  Hekod  the  Great  ('HpajSr??)  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judsea  by  Julius  Csesar,  b.  c.  47,  and  (Jypros, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§  3).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received  the  government 
of  Galilee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  2),  and  shortly 
afterwards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  b.  c.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judcea  (Jo- 
seph. Aiit.  xiv.  13,  §  1).  Herod  was  forced  to 
abandon  Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Parthians,  who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus, 
the  representative  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and 
fled  to  Rome  (b.  c.  40).  At  Rome  he  vvas  well 
received  by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Hasmonsean  line  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14, 
§  4;  App.  Bell.  C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem 
(b.  c.  37),  and  completely  established  his  authority 
throughout  his  dominions.  An  expedition  which 
he  was  forced  to  make  against  Arabia  saved  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though 
he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Antony.  After  the 
battle  of  Actiuni  he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes^ 
and  his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the  favor  of  the 
conqueror,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  li.  c.  31,  and  in  the  next  year  in- 
creased it  by  the  addition  of  several  important 
cities  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  Iff.),  and  afterwards 
gave  him  the  province  of  Trachonitis  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Paneas  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c).  The  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undisturbed  by  external 
troubles,  but  his  domestic  life  was  embittered  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  injuries  and  cruel 
acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus,  the  gKvndfather  of 
his  wife  INlariamne,  was  put  to  death  shortly  before 
his  visit  to  Augustus.  Mariamne  herself^  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  devoted,  was  next  sacrificed  to 
his  jealousy.  One  ex:ecution  followed  another,  till 
at  last,  hi  B.  c.  6,  he  was  persuaded  to  put  to  death 
the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
l)ulus,  in  whom  the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay. 
l\vo  years  afterwards  he  condemned  to  death  An- 


a  slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumaeau  robbers, 
and  kept  by  them,  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his  ran- 
som. The  locality  (of.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  §  30) 
no  less  than  the  office,  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Routh,  ad  loc).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphaniu«» 
{Hair.  XX.). 
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tipater,  bis  eldest  son,  who  had  been  their  most 
active  accuser,  and  the  order  for  his  execution  was 
among  the  last  acts  of  Herod's  life,  for  he  died 
himself  five  days  after  the  death  of  his  son,  b.  c. 
4,  in  the  same  year  which  marks  the  true  date  of 
the  Nativity.     [Jesus  Christ.] 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod 
perpetrated  in  his  own  family  were  accompanied  by 
others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
cruelty;  and,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  7,  §  5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  ill- 
ness that  he  nmst  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village  when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  "all  the  borders  thereof"  (iu 
iracriv  tols  bpiois)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve ; «  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  effected  {airodrciXas  avs7\ev)-  The 
scene  of  open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  murder  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
death  of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anec- 
dote preserved  by  Macrobius  (c.  a.  d.  410),  "Au- 
gustus, cum  audisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  S}Tia 
Herodes,  Rex  Juda^orum,  i?itra  bimatum  (Matt,  ii, 
16;  ib.  Yulg.  a  bimatu  et  infra)  jussit  interfici, 
filium  quoque  ejus  occisutn,  ait :  Melius  est  Herodis 
porcum  esse  quam  filium "  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4). 
But  Josephus  has  preserved  two  very  remarkable 
references  to  a  massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be 
made  shortly  before  his  death,  which  may  throw 
an  additional  light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is 
said  that  Herod  did  not  spare  "  those  who  seemed 
most  dear  to  him"  {Ant.  xvi.  11,  §  7),  but  "slew 
all  those  of  his  own  family  who  sided  with  the 
Pharisees  (o  ^apiaaLos)  "  in  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  emperor,  while 
they  looked  forward  to  a  change  in  the  royal  line 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  6 ;  cf.  Lardner,  Credibility, 
etc.,  i.  278  if.,  332  f.,  349  f.).  How  far  this  event 
njay  have  been  directly  connected  with  the  murder 
at  Bethlehem  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  details,  but  its  occasion  and  charac- 
ter throw  a  great  light  upon  St.  Matthew's  nar- 
rative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as  great  contempt 
for  pubhc  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per- 
sonal vengeance.  He  signalized  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
(Jost,  Gesch.  d.  .hidenthums,  i.  318),  and  sur- 
rounded his  person  by  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of 
whom  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  7,  §  3;  xvii.  1,  §  1;  8,  §  3).  His 
coins  and  those  of  his  successors  bore  only  Greek 
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«  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Justin  M.  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  78) : 
6  'HpwSrjs  .   .   .  Travras  oiTrAws  tovs  TratSas  tovs 


legends;  and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1).  He 
displayed  ostentatiously  his  favor  towards  foreigners 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jew- 
ish aristocracy  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  1,  §  1).  The  later 
Jewish  traditions  describe  him  as  successively  the 
servant  of  the  Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and 
relate  that  one  Rabbin  only  survived  the  persecu- 
tion which  he  .directed  against  them,  purchasing 
his  life  by  the  loss  of  sight  (Jost,  i.  319,  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificwice.  Tlie 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  a  new  building  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  §  11), 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  begun  B.  c.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  6). 
The  surrounding  buildings  occupied  eight  years 
more  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  "  built  ((iJ/coSo/xi^Ory)  in  forty  and  six 
years  "  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  placed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7,  ri^r]  Se 
T0T6  KoL  rh  Uphv  erereAeo-To)  in  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  (c.  A.  d.  50). 

Yet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  elews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8, 
§  5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Csesarea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  worship  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  9,  §  5);  and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Judenth.  i.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs,  affected 
the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them- of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §  1). 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  the  character 
of  Llerod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness. 
Some  have  even  supposed  that  the  title —  the^?'ea^ 

—  is  a  mistranslation  for  the  elder  (MlHl,  Jost,  i. 
319,  note;  6  fxeyaSj  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  &c.); 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII. 
with  his  vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home 
during  a  long  reign  by  the  vigor  and  timely  gen- 
erosity of  his  administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated 
the  good-will  of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of 
unusual  difficulty.  His  ostentatious  display  and 
even  his  arbitrary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire 
Orientals  with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppress- 
ive and  yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  character- 
istics which  make  a  popular  hero;  and  the  title 

ev  'Br)9\eeix  eKeKevaev  avaipeOrjvai.  Cf.  Orig.  c.  Cels. 
i.  p.  47,  ed.  Spenc.  6  5e  'HpioSr;?  avelKe  jravra  to,  ei* 
Brj^Aeeju,  Kal  rot?  optotj  aurrjs  TratSta  .  .  . 
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which  may  have  been  first  given  in  admiration  of 
successful  despotism  now  serves  to  bring  out  in 
clearer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  suc- 
cess was  purchased. 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Obv.  HPWAOY.     Bunch  of  grapes.    Rev.  E0NAPXO. 

Macedonian  helmet :  in  the  field  caduceus. 

II.  Herod  Antipas  ('Aj/Tt-n-aTpos,  'Avriiras) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3).  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22;  Archelaus),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him  "  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Persea"  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1,  'Hp.  6 
T€Tpdpxvs,  Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts 
xiii.  1;  cf.  Luke  iii.  1,  rcTpapxovvTos  rT)s  Ta\i- 
\aias  'Hp.),  which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue 
of  200  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  4 ;  cf.  lAike  viii. 
3,  Xov(d  4TrLTp6irov  'Up.)-  He  first  married 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea," 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  which  she  received 
favorably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered 
to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
loss  (Jos.  /.  c).  This  defeat,  according  to  the  famous 
passage  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2),  was  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas  shortly 
before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv. 
4ff'.;  Mark  vi.  17  ff.;  Luke  iii.  19).  At  a  later 
time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him  to  go  to 
Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mark  vi.  14,  6 
^  aa  iXehs  'Hp.  by  courtesy),  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa ;  but  he  was  opposed 
at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa 
[Herod  Agrippa],  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment  at  Lugdunum,  a.  d.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
7,  §  2),  whence  he  appears  to  have  retired  after- 
wards to  Spain  (S.  J.  ii.  9,  §  6;  but  see  note  on 
p.  796).  Herodias  voluntarily  shared  his  punish- 
ment, and  he  died  in  exile.     [Herodias.] 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord's  residence 
in  Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii. 
6  fF.)to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  Anf.  xviii.  6,  §  3), 
and  thus  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  12 ;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  1,  irepl  tuv  TaKiXaicav^  0}V  rh  al/j.a  UlXaTos 
ijxi^€v  fx^ra  Tcov  Qvcriwv  avrcav)-^  L'he  share 
which  Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Passion  is  specially 
noticed  in  the  Acts  (iv.  27)  in  connection  with  Ps. 
ii.  1,  2.    His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels, 
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answers  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  un- 
scrupulous (Luke  iii.  19,  ir^pX  Trdvrcov  oov  iiroirjaev 
irovnptav)^  tyrannical  (Luke  xiii.  31),  and  weak 
(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  marked  by 
cunning  (Luke  xiii.  32,  rfj  aXSireKi,  ravrrj),  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mark  vi.  14).  In  contrast 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  marked.  Por  a  time  "  he  heard  John 
gladly "  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8),  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by  Him 
(Luke  xiii.  31,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign;  but,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  showed  his 
passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  restor- 
ing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  9;  xviii.  2,  §  1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Pera^a,  which  he 
named  Julias,  "from  the  wife  of  the  emperor" 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1;  Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron.  a.  d. 
29,  Livias). 

III.  Archelaus  {'Apx^^aos  [ruler  of  the 
2)e(>ple] )  was,  like  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Malthace.  He  was  brought  up  with 
his  brother  at  Pome  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3), 
and  in  consequence  of  the  accusations  of  his  eldest 
brother  Antipater,  the  son  of  Loris,  he  was  ex- 
cluded by  his  father's  will  from  any  share  in  his 
dominions.  Afterwards,  however,  by  a  second 
change,  the  "kingdom"  was  left  to  him,  which 
had  been  designed  for  his  brother  Antipas  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1),  and  it  was  this  unexpected 
arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to 
Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did  not  enter  on 
his  power  without  strong  opposition  and  bloodshed 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9);  but  Augustus  confirmed  the 
will  of  Herod  in  its  essential  provisions,  and  gave 
Archelaus  the  government  of  "  Idumeea,  Judsea, 
and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of  Csesarea,  Sebaste, 
Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  5), 
which  produced  a  revenue  of  400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §  3)  or  600  talents  (A7it.  xvii.  13,  5).  For  the 
time  he  received  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it 
(Joseph.  /.  c).  His  conduct  justified  the  fears 
which  his  character  inspired.  After  violating  the 
Mosaic  law  by  the  marriage  with  Glaphyra,  his 
brother's  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  1),  he 
roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyrarmy  and  cruelty  to 
appeal  to  Rome  for  redress.^  Augustus  at  once 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after  his  cause 
was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul 
(a.  d.  7),  where  probably  he  died  (Joseph.  /.  c. ; 
cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27);  though 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  his  tomb  was  shown  near 
Bethlehem  ( Onomasticon). 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I.  {^i\nnros\  Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 


a  *  Pilate's  sending  Jesus  to  Herod  seems  to  have 
been  an  expedient  merely  to  dispose  of  the  case,  if  pos- 
sibly he  might  do  so,  in  that  way.  Herod,  conciliated 
by  an  apparent  act  of  courtesy,  may  then  have  made 
advances  on  his  part  to  the  procurator,  which  led  to 
the  restoration  of  a  better  understanding  between 
them.  That  it  was  their  common  enmity  to  Christ 
which  made  Herod  and  Pilate  friends  on  this  occasion 


(as  is  often   said)  does   not  agree  with  the   manifest 
anxiety  of  Pilate  to  release  Jesus.  H. 

?>  *  Of  this  character  of  Archelaus  Matthew's  state- 
ment (ii.  22)  furnishes  a  significant  intimation.  On 
returning  from  Egypt  Joseph  evidently  meant  to  go 
directly  to  Bethlehem  ;  but  hearing  that  Archelaus  had 
succeeded  Herod  rather  than  some  other  one  of  his 
sons,  he  avoided  that  place  and  proceeded  to  Galilee. 

H. 
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daughtei'  of  a  high-priest  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6,  4),  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
tetrarch  Philip.  [Hekod  Philip  II.]  He  married 
Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  however,  left  him, 
and  made  an  infamous  marriage  with  his  half- 
brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  17 ; 
Luke  iii.  19).  He  is  called  only  Herod  by  Josephus, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  name  Philip  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  in  the 
Herodian  family  (e.  g.  Antipater).  The  two  Phihps 
were  confounded  by  Jerome  (ad  Matt.  1.  e.);  and 
the  confusion  was  the  more  easy,  because  the  son 
of  Mariamne  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  his 
father's  possessions  {rrjs  diad-fjKrjs  i^-nKeiypev)  in 
consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  i.  30,  §  7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a  private 
statioi]. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II.  (^iximros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  {'IcpocoAvnuris)- 
Like  his  half-brothers  «  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he 
was  brought  up  at  Home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3), 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the  claims 
of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6, 
§  1).  He  received  as  his  own  government  "  Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis),  and  some  parts 
about  Jamnia  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3),  with 
the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1,  ^iXiirirov  .  .  . 
rerpapxovvTOS  tTjs  ^Irovpaias  koI  Tpaxcci/iridos 
X<^pO'S)'  His  rule  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  6),  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the  intrigues  which 
disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  6).  He 
built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  called  Csesarea 
(Kazo-apeta  t]  ^iXiinrov,  Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  Mark  viii. 
27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower  Gaulonitis)  to 
the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  9,  §  1;  xviii.  2,  §  1),  and  died  there  A.  d. 
34  (xviii.  5,  §  6).  He  married  Salome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  (1.)  and  Herodias  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  4), 
but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his  dominions 
were  added  to  the  Koman  province  of  Syria  (xviii. 
5,  §  6). 

VI.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ('Hpdodr^s,  Acts  ; 
' AypiTTirast  Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  and  after  a  hfe  of  various  vicissitudes 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Tiberius  for  an  unguarded  speech,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  A.  d. 
37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the  governments 
formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and 
other  marks  of  favor  (Acts  xii.  1,  'Up,  6  ^aariXevs)- 
The  jealousy  of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias 
was  excited  by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed 
to  Kome  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa  in  the 
emperor's  favor.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  de- 
sign, and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthians.    Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusation, 


a  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1,  Josephus  calls  Philip 
'ApxeAaov  aSeK4>o<;  yrj^crtos  ;  but  elsewhere  he  states 
their  distinct  descent. 

b  Jest  ( Gesc.'i.  d.  Judenthums^  i.  420)  quotes  a  legend 
that  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a  public 
service  Deut.  xvii.  15  ;  whereupon  the  people  cried 
out,  "  Be  not  distressed,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  brother," 
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and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (A.  d.  39),  and  his 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §  2).  Afterwards 
Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Claudius 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §§  2,  3),  and  received  from 
him  in  return  (a.  d.  41)  the  government  of  Judsea 
and  Samaria;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equaled 
in  extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Law  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  §  3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews.^  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  with  this  view  ^  he  put  to  death  James 
the  son  'of  Zebedee,  and  further  imprisoned  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  1  fF.)  But  his  sudden  death,  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  afterwards,  interrupted  his  am- 
bitious projects. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  Judaea  (A.  d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games 
at  Caisarea,  held  in  honor  of  the  emperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2, 
devTspa  Tcau  Q^tapiiau  7]jx^pa.'i  Acts  xii.  21,  ruKTrj 
r]/j.€pa)  in  "a  robe  of  silver  stuff  (e'l  apyvpov 
ir^TroL7)fxev'r]v  iraffau,  Joseph. ;  iadrjra  ^a<n\LK7]v^ 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  carried 
from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  after  five  days 
agony  (e^*  r](x4pas  Trevre  r^  ttjs  yacrphs  oKyr}- 
fjLari  diepyaa-dels  rhv  ^iov  Kurearpe^epy  Joseph. 
Ant.  iix.  8 ;  yevSfx^vos  (XKOoK-qKo^pcoTOS  i^€\pv^€U, 
Acts  xii.  23;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix.  5-9). 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  confusion  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E.  ii.  10;  cf.  Heinichen,  Jlxc.  2,  ad  loc.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Herod  as  a  messenger  of  evil  (a  7  7  €  A  o  s 
KUKwv)  into  "  the  angel "  of  the  Acts,  who  was  the 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii.  23, 
eVaTa^ej/  aurhv  (xyyeXos  KvpioVi  cf.  2  K.  xix.  35, 
LXX.). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (/.  c. )  says  that  it  was  in  "  behaM" 
of  the  emperor's  safety,"  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connection  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  iDut  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (cf. 
Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zeit.  p.  131  fF.).  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concourse  "  of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province  "  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion ;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrippa' s  speech,  yet  his 
narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  facts. 

VII.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  ('A7pi7r7ray,  N-  T. 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cy- 
pros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  A.  d.  44,  he  was  at 
Rome,  and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)  pre- 
vented Claudius  from  candying  out  his  first  inten- 
tion of  appointing  him  his  father's  successor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xix.  9,  §§  1,  2).  ISTot  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  emperor  gave  him  (c.  A.  d.  50)  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
uncle  (who  died  A.  d.  48 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §  2 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  1);  and  then  transferred  him  (a.  d. 
52)  to  the  tetrarchies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and 

in  yirtue,  that  is,  of  his  half-descent  from  the  Has- 
monaeans. 

c  Jost  (p.  421,  &c.),  who  objects  that  these  acts  are^ 
inconsistent  with  the  known  humanity  of  Agrippa, 
entirely  neglects  the  reason  suggested  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xii.  3). 
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Lysanias  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  6.  §  1;  B,  J.  ii.  12,  § 
8),  M'ith  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13, 'Ay piinras 
6  ^a<riA€vs,  xxvi.  2,  7,  &c.)- 

Nero  afterwards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Agrippa  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  (Ant.  xx. 
6,  §  4);  and  he  displayed  the  lavish  magnificence 
which  marked  his  family  by  costly  buildings  at 
Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doing  violence 
to  the  feelings  of  the  JeM^s  (Ant.  xx.  7,  §  11;  8, 
§  4).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  sister 
Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause  of  grave  sus- 
picion (Joseph.  A'nt.  xx.  6,  §  3),  which  was  noticed 
by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  155  ft'.).  In  the  last  Roman 
war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Romans,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Berenice  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (a.  d. 
100),  being  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Herod 
(Phot.  Cod.  33). 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  with  Titus. 
Obv. :  AYTOKPTITOC  KAICAPCEBA.      Head,    lau- 
reate to  the  right.     Rev. :   ETO  KS  BA  ArPinUA 
(year  26).     Victory  advancing  to  the  right :  in  the 
field  a  star. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a. 
D.  60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Festus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  7,  §  11);  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Ro- 
man governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  XXV.  18  flf.,  26;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7). 
The  "pomp"  (ttoAA^  (pai/raaia)  with  w^hich  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing;  and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation.  B.  F.  W. 

VIII.  Berenice.     [Berenice.] 

IX.  Drusilla.     [Drusilla.] 

HEIlOa)IANS  QUpcodiavol:  [Herodianq). 
In  the  account  which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew 
(xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St.  Mark  (xii.  13  ff.)  of  the  last 
efforts  made  by  different  sections  of  the  Jews 
to  obtain  from  our  Lord  himself  the  materials  for 
his  accusation,  a  party  under  the  name  of  Ilero- 
dians  is  represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Pharisees"  (Matt.  xxii.  16;  Mark  xii.  13).  St. 
» 

a  Origen  (Com.m.  in  Matt.  torn.  xvii.  §  26)  regards 
this  combination  of  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  as  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  the  one  favorable 
to  the  Eoman  government  (et/cb?  yap  on  ev  tw  Aaw  rore 
ol  fxev  8i8d(rKOVTe<i  TeXelv  tov  ^opov  KaCcrapL  eKoXovvro 
'HpcoStai/ot  VTTO  TU)V  fxrj  Oekovrcov  tovto  yCveaOai  .  .  .  ), 
and  the  other  opposed  to  it ;  but  this  view,  which  is 
only  conjectural  (et/c6?),  does  not  offer  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  various  relations  of  the  Herodians  to  the 
other  parties  of  the  times.  Jerome,  following  Origen, 
limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet  more :  ^'  Cum  He- 
rodianis,  id  est,  militibus  Herodis,  seu  quos  illudentes 
Pharisaei,  quia  Romanis  tributa  solvebant,  Herodianos 
vocabant  et  non  divino  cultui  deditos  "  (Hieron.  Comm. 
in  Matt.  xxii.  15). 


HERODIANS 

Mark  mentions  the  combination  of  the  two  parties 
for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier  period  (Mark  iii. 
6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15;  cf.  Luke  xii.  1) 
he  preserves  a  saying  of  our  Lord,  in  which  "  the 
leaven  of  Herod  "  is  placed  in  close  connection  with 
"  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  ").  In  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Herodians  are  not 
brought  forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Herodians  are  not  compensated 
by  other  testimonies ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 
their  characteristics  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of 
their  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Roman  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  future  destiny, 
they  would  be  wiUing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  foreign  descent 
[Herod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  observance  of  the 
Alosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on  Rome  — 
those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  Juchas.  f.  19,  ap.  Lightfoot,  Harm. 
Ev.  p.  470,  ed.  Leusd.  "  Herodes  etiam  senem  Llil- 
lel  magno  in  honore  habuit;  namque  hi  homines 
regem  ilium  esse  non  segre  ferebant"),  and  those 
who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilization,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavored  to  realize,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  JeAvish  hopes,^  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians  —  partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term  —  were  thus  brought 
into  union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other,  with 
the  Sadducees.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  endeavored  to  form  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themselves 
were  thrown  into  the  background  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a  paramount  political  necessity.  Such  coah- 
tions  have  been  frequent  in  every  age;  and  the 
rarity  of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a  marked 
body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like  similar  coalitions, 
had  no  enduring  influence  as  the  foundation  of 
party.  The  feelhigs  which  led  to  the  coalition  re- 
mained, but  they  were  incapable  of  animating  the 
common  action  of  a  united  body  for  any  length  of 
time.  B.  F.  W. 

*  On  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxii.  16 
and  Mark  xii.  13,  the  Herodians  appear  as  supporters 
of  the  claim  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  receive 
tribute-money  from  the  Jews.      This  fact  agrees 

b  In  this  way  the  Herodians  were  said  to  regard 
Herod  (Antipas)  as  "  the  Messiah  "  :  'HpwStavol  /car 
e/cetVovs  Tovs  xpoi^o^?  ri<Tav  ol  rbi/  'HpcoSyji/  XptcrTOi/  elvai 
Xeyovres ,  m  laropeiraL  (Vict.  Ant.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in 
Marc.  p.  400).  Philastrius  (Hcer.  xxviii.)  applies  the 
same  belief  to  Herod  Agrippa  ;  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xix.) 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Jerome  in  one  place  (ad  Matt. 
xxii.  15)  calls  the  idea  ^^  a  ridiculous  notion  of  some 
Latin  writers,  which  rests  on  no  authority  (quod  niis- 
quain  legimus) ;  "  and  again  (Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  xxiii.) 
mentions  it  in  a  general  summary  of  heretical  notions 
without  hesitation.  The  belief  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
general  sentiment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  pronounced 
confession. 
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best  with  the  view  that  they  were  essentially  a  po- 
litical and  not  a  religious  party,  and  hence  in  this 
respect  stood  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  the 
Pharisees,  for  the  latter  denied  the  Roman  right  of 
government  and  resisted  all  foreign  innovations.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  find  two  such  hostile  parties 
acting  together  in.  any  instance.  And  especially  in 
regard  to  that  earlier  combination  (Mark  iii.  6),  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  how  a  coalition 
of  the  Pharisees  with  the  llerodians  was  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  the  death  of  Jesus.  We  can 
only  conjecture  how  this  may  have  been.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christ  among  the  people  in  Galilee  at  that 
period  was  very  great,  and  therefore  any  open  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  was  out  of 
the  question.  Means  more  covert  must  be  employed. 
The  llerodians,  as  the  partisans  of  Herod,  had  in- 
fluence with  that  ruler;  and  the  Pharisees,  in- 
triguing with  them  and  fixing  upon  some  political 
accusation,  may  have  hoped  to  secure  Herod's  inter- 
position in  arresting  and  putting  to  death  the  object 
of  their  malice.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  overture  for  this  alliance  came  from  the  Phari- 
sees and  not  from  the  Herodians  (^erct  ruu  'Hpw- 
diavo^v  (TvjjLfiovKLov  iiroiovVy  Mark  iii.  6).       H. 

HERO^DIAS  CHpuBiaSf  a  female  patronymic 
from  'HpdoBrjs ;  on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names 
in  la^,  see  Matthise,  Greek  Or.  §  101  and  103),  the 
name  of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daugh- 
ter of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne 
and  Herod  the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of 
Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  4;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §  4), 
S,nd  therefore  her  full  uncle ;  then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ant.  ibid.),  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  ^Eneas  or  Aretas  —  his  assumed  name  —  king 
of  Arabia  {ibid.  xvii.  9,  §  4).  Thus  she  left  her 
husband,  who  was  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with 
a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour 
was  indeed  less  of  a  blood  relation  than  her  original 
husband;  but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of 
that  husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  her 
by  affinity  —  so  close  that  there  was  only  one  case 
contemplated  in  the  Law  of  Moses  where  it  could 
be  set  aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had 
died  childless  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for 
the  exception  Deut.  xxv.  5  ff.).  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child  —  Salome  —  by  Philip  {Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §  4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well,  therefore,  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her 
country's  institutions  {ibid,  xviii.  5,  §  4);  and  well 
may  St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against 
the  enormity  of  such  a  connection  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
a  less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9  says  he   "  was 
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«  This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
a  town  of  Gaul,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  *S^^  Bertrand 
de  CoTnminges  (Murray,  Handb.  of  France,  p.  314) ; 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  i.  11,  says  Vienne,  confounding  An- 
tipas with  Archelaus  ;  Burton  on  Matt.  xiv.  3,  Alford, 
and  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  In  Josephus  {B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §  6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have  died  in  Spain  —  ap- 
parently, from  the  context,  the  land  of  his  exile. ,  A 
town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the  above,  would 
satisfy  both  passages. 


sorry;  "  Mark  vi.  20  that  he  "feared  "  St.  John; 
and  "heard  him  gladly"). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  crime,  and  of  the 
reproof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known.  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1).  The  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  8-11;  Mark  vi.  24-28).  According  to 
Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in  a  fortress 
called  Machserus,  on  the  frontier  between  the  do- 
minions of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to  Pliny 
(v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  570,  fwte).  And  it  was 
to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the  im- 
morality of  that  illicit  connection  that,  the  historian 
says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat  of 
Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career,  indeed, 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity;  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum,^' 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brotlier 
Agrippa  L,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  {Ant. 
xviii.  7,  §  2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remaikable  of  the 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  di- 
gression upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  "Jesus,"  that  "wise  man, 
if  man  he  may  be  called  "  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  3 ;  comp. 
XX.  9,  §  1,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by 
Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  11).& 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connection,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offense 
merited  condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than 
one. 

3.  The  birthday  feast  is  another  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Scripture  and  profane  history. 
The  Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (Bland  on  Matt.  xiv.  6).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  7),  with  the  Per- 
sians (Herod,  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom  of 
keeping  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  (Bahr,  ad 
Herod,  iv.  26),  and  with  the  Romans  (Pers.  Sat. 
ii.  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that 
was  Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession;  Antipas— as  we  read  here  — and  Agrippa 
L,  as  Josephus  tells  us  {Ant.  xix.  7,  §  1),  their 


&  *  Tholuck  has  made  admirable  use  of  the  argu- 
ment from  this  source  in  his  Glauhivilrdigkeit  der 
Evang.  Gesckichte,  pp.  354-357.  It  is  shown  that  the 
personal  names,  the  places,  dates,  and  customs,  Jewish 
and  Roman,  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  account  of 
Herodias  and  of  the  beheading  of  John,  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  contemporary  writers.  On  the  question 
whether  Josephus  and  the  evangelists  disagree  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  where  John  was  imprisoned,  see 
Tiberias.  H. 
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birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  "  biiih- 
days  of  Herod  "  (Herodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  when  Persiiis  wrote  (Sat.  v.  180). 

4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 
was  common  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile;  and  was 
practiced  in  the  same  way  —  youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  in- 
termingled, danced  to  do  honor  to  their  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephtbah  (Judges  xi. 
34),  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  are  familiar  instances 
in  Holy  AVrit;  the  ''  Carmen  Sseculare  "  of  Horace, 
to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  custom 
amongst  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale,  that 
dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East)  has 
come  into  fashion. 

5.  The  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
tbah in  the  0.  T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
favor  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  K.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  Be  Juram. 
Obliy.  Prcekct.  iii.  16).  E.  S.  Ff. 

HERO^DION  ('HpcoSiW:  //erof/iVw),  a  rela- 
tive of  St.  Paul  {rhu  orvyyevT]  jxov'-  cocjnatus),  to 
whom  he  sends  Ids  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Koman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  11).  Noth- 
ing appears  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  By 
Hippolytus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Tarsus;  and  by  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  of  Patrae 
(Winer,  sub  voc). 

HERON  (nDDS).  The  Hebrew  andphah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
Dent.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
"after  her  kind,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eric name  for  a  well-known  class  of  birds,  and  hence 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncer- 
tain what  bird  is  intended ;  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is,  that  it  is 
not  the  Jieron^  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "stork,"  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it  -^a- 
pddpios,  which  may  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  all 
birds  frequenting  swampy  ground  (eV  x^P'^^P^^^)i 
but  more  particularly  to  the  plover.  This  explana- 
tion loses  what  little  weight  it  might  otherwise 
have  had,  from  the  probability  that  it  originated  in 
a  false  reading,  namely,  agaphah,  which  the  trans- 
lators connected  with  ngaph^  "a  bank."  The  Tal- 
mudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  they  describe 
it  indefinitely  as  a  "high-flying  bird  of  prey" 
{ChuUn,  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 
opinion  can  be  formed,  is  the  etymology  of  the 
word;  it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  127) 
with  the  root  nnciph^  "  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps 
the  goose.  The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of 
eagle  have  been  suggested  without  any  real  reason. 

W.  L.  B. 

HE'SED  ("^pn  [kindness,  favor]:  'Eo-Si; 
Alex.  Ead'-  BetJiesed),  the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben- 
Chesed,  was  commissary  for  Solomon  in  the  district 
of  "  the  Arubboth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of 
Hepher  "  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BON  (I'lStrin  [prudence,  under- 
standing']: 'E(r€^MV',  [Rom.  Vat.  in  Josh.  xxi.  39, 
*E(T^dou']  Hesebon),  the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king 
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of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the 
western  border  of  the  high  plain  (Mishor,  Josh, 
xiii.  17),  and  on  the  boundary-line  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  ruins  of  Hesbdn, 
20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as 
they  bear  the  name,  of  the  ancient  Heshbon.  The 
city  is  chiefly  celebrated  from  its  connection  with 
Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to  give  battle  to  the  invad- 
ing Israelites.  He  marched  against  them  to  Jahaz, 
which  must  have  been  situated  a  short  distance 
south  of  Heshbon,  and  was  there  completely  over- 
thrown (Deut.  ii.  32  ff.).  Heshbon  was  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  but  was  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  in  connection  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After  the  Captivity  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  to  whom  it  had 
originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26),  and  hence  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  against 
Moab  (Is.  XV.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45).  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  note 
(  Onom.  s.  V.  Ksebon),  but  it  has  now  been  for  many 
centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  not  a  building 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a  sin- 
gular structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit  the 
workmanship  of  successive  ages— the  massive  stones 
of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice  of  the 
Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all  grouped 
together.  There  are  many  cisterns  among  the 
ruins ;  and  towanls  the  south,  a  few  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which 
calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4,  "  Thine 
eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon  by  the  gate 
of  Bath-rabbim."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  tiyr., 
p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.)  [BATii-itAH- 
BIM.]  J.  L.  P. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  Ilesbdn,  sec 
Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  544,  2d  ed.  Among 
other  monuments  of  the  old  city,  he  speaks  of  "  the 
foundations  of  a  forum,  or  public  building  of  the 
Roman  period,  arranged  exactly  hke  the  forum  at 
Pompeii.  .  .  .  Some  portions  of  the  Myalls  are 
standing  —  a  few  tiers  of  worn  stones;  and  the 
space  is  thickly  strewn  with  piles  of  Doric  shafts, 
capitals  of  columns,  broken  entablatures,  and  large 
stor.es  with  the  broad  bevelled  edge.  In  one  edifice, 
of  which  a  large  portion  remains,  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  Jewish  stones,  Roman  arches,  Doric  pillars, 
and  Saracenic  arches,  are  all  strangely  mingled.  .  .  . 
The  old  wells  were  so  numerous  that  we  had  to  ride 
with  great  care  to  avoid  them."  Instead  of  "fish- 
pools  "  said  (A.  Y.)  to  have  been  at  Heshbon  (Cant. 
vii.    4),    we    should    read    "pools"    or    "tanks'" 

(n"l^"^2l) :  and,  as  we  see  above,  the  remains  of 
water-works  of  this  description  are  still  abundant 
there.  Of  all  the  marks  of  antiquity  the  Arabs 
consider  none  more  decisive  than  the  ruins  of 
cisterns  or  reservoirs  (Wetzstein's  Reisebeiicht 
iiber  Hamrin,  etc.,  p.  86).  H. 

HESH^MON  Cl*1^K;ri  [thriving,  fndifid- 
ness]:  LXX.  omits,  both'MSS.;  [Comp.  Aid. 
'A(r6yud;i/ :]  Hassemon),  a  place  named,  with  others, 
as  lying  between  Moladah  and  Beer-sheba  (Josh,  xv, 
27),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it ;  but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Azmon,  given  ir 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah  ?  G. 
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HES'RON  (l'~)!^n  [enclosed,  as  by  a  wall] : 
^Ao-pdoW,  Alex.  Acrpooju.:  Hesron).  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6,  [21]).  Our  trans- 
lators followed  the  Vulg.  in  adopting  this  form  of 
the  name.  [In  many  modern  editions  of  the  A. 
V.  however,  it  is  spelt  Hebron.  A.]     W.  A.  W. 

HES^RONITES,  THE  ( W^riPf :  6 
' Aa-poovi't  [Vat.]  Alex,  o  AcrpcoveL-  Hcsi-onltce). 
Descendants  of  Hesron,  or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reu- 
ben (Num.  xxvi.  6).  [In  many  modern  editions 
of  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  spelt  neuronites.  —  A.] 

W.  A.  W. 

HETH  (rin,  '/.  e.  Cheth  [^erro?-,  (/icmt]: 
Xer:  ffeth),  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  the 
HiTTiTEs.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  stated  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
younger  than  Zidon  the  firstborn,  but  preceding 
the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  and  the  other  Canaanite 
families.  Heth  and  Zidon  alone  are  named  as 
persons;  all  the  rest  figure  as  tril)es  (Gen.  x.  15; 
1  Chr.  i.  13;  LXX.  rhi/  XeTratov'  [Vulg.  Heth- 
murn  ;]   and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race, 
neither  of  the  "  country  "  nor  the  "  kindred  "  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4;  xxviii.  1,  2). 
In  the  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation  — 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  —  they  are  styled,  not  Hit- 
tites, but  Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  "  sons,  and  children 
of  Heth,"  Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20;  xxv. 
10;  xlix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  "daughters  of 
Heth  "  (xxvii.  46),  the  "daughters  of  the  land;  " 
at  that  early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  im- 
mediate progenitor,  "  daughters  of  Canaan"  (xxviii. 
1,  8,  compared  with  xxvii.  46,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  JEgypten, 
quoted  by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  317,  note).  G. 

HETH^LON    iT^nr"!   TJ^.*!!,   the   way  of 

Hethlon  [^.  e.  of  the  lurking-iAace  or  strong- 
hold'] :  [LXX.  translate  the  name:  IIethfdo?i]),  the 
name  of  a  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
"  promised  land."  It  is  mentioned  only  twice  in 
Scripture  (Ez.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all  prob- 
ability the  "  way  of  Hethlon  "  is  the  pass  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath,  and 
is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  " 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.  (See  Five  Years  in  Da- 
mascus, ii.  356.)  J.  L.  P. 

HEZ'EKI  C^l7'rn,  i.  e.  Hizki,  a  short  form  of 
Hizkiah,  strength  of  Jehovah  =  Hezekiah ;  'A^a/ci ; 
[Vat.  A^a/cei:]  Ilezeci),  a  man  hi  the  genealogies 
of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal  [sons  of  E.], 
a  descendant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKFAH   (nji^TH,  generally  -in^^ilTn, 

Hizldyafhu,  and  also  with  initial  "^  —  ^n^rpTn"^  : 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  'E^e/cia^:  Fzechias  ;  =  strength 
of  Jehovah,  comp.  Germ.  Gotthard,  Ges.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi 
(or  Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25 
B.  c.  726.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age 
of  36,  some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years 

old  at  his  accession  (reading  ID  for  HD),  as  other- 
wise he  must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy 
of  11  years  old.  This,  indeed,  is  not  impossible 
(Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Vitalem,  132,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
67 
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Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  920 ;  see  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  1 ; 

Knobel,  Jes.  22,  (fee);  but,  if  any  change  be  de- 
sirable, it  is  better  to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25 
and  not  20  years  old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr. 

Arab.  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1),  reading  Tl'D  for  ^  in  2 
K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Tem- 
ple which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father. 
This  consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
the  theocratic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare 
"the  high  places,"  which,  although  tolerated  by 
many  well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been 
profaned  by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs 
(2  K.  xviii.  4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and 
probable  consequences  of  this  measure,  see  High 
Places.  A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  brazen  sei'pent,  said  to  have  been 
the  one  used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  heahng 
of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been 
removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  become,  "  down  to 
those  days,"  an  object  of  adoration,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  venerable  character  as  a  relic,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  some  dim  tendencies  to  the 
ophiolatry  common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
iii.  622).  To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so 
highly  honored  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a 
clear-sighted  zeal,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  his 

procedure  by  calhng  the  image  ]ntil?n2,  "a  bra- 
zen thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on 
the  word  tZ/HD,  "a  serpent."  How  necessary  this 
was  in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  "the  brazen  serpent"  is,  or  was,  reverenced 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux, 
Connect,  i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.).«  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  en- 
deavors to  lOphraim  and  Manasseh,  and  by  inviting 
the  scattered  inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover 
kindled  their  indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  still  continued  among  them.  This 
Passover  was,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  cel- 
ebrated at  an  unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num. 
ix.  10,  11)  time,  and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal, 
it  was  continued  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
fourteen  days.  For  these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler 
(2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and 
he  characteristically  narrates  them  at  great  length. 
It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  Passover 
was  celebrated  immediately  after  the  purification  of 
the  Temple  (see  Prideaux,  I.  c),  but  careful  con- 
sideration makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  could  not 
have  taken  place  before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah 's 
reign,  when  the  fall  of  Samaria  had  stricken  re- 
morseful terror  into  the  heart  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1,  xxx.  6,  9,  and  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  3). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  pious 
of  kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavors  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  "scornful"  remnant 
of  the  former  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  such 

«  "Ua  serpent  de  bronze  qui  selon  une  croyance 
populaire  serait  celui  que  leva  Moi'se,  et  qui  doit  siffler 
d  la  Jin  du  monde.''^     (Itin.  de  Vltalie,  p.  117.) 
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alliances  and  con:  promises  as  would  be  in  unison 
rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the 
omission  of  his  father's  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  10  (see  Blunt,  Uncks.  Coincidences)^  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given  to  Elia- 
kim.   Is.   xxii.    21),   to    the   inferior,   though    still 

honorable,  station  of  state-secretary  ("^5^5  ^  ^• 
xviii.  18);  the  further  punishment  of  exile  with 
which  Isaiah  had  threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being 
possibly  forgiven  on  his  amendment,  of  which  we 
have  some  traces  in  Is.  xxxvii.  2  fF,  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
iii.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13,  §  3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 
applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in 
open  rebelhon  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pres- 
ents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exhorta- 
tion of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long- 
continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluloeus  (Joseph.  A?it.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359,  4th  ed.),  when  it  w'as  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30;  Is.  xxih  8-11,  xxxiii. 
18;  and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refers  Ps.  xlviii. 
13).  But  while  all  Judsea  trembled  with  anticipa- 
tion of  Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and 
others  were  relying  "in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,' ^ 
Isaiah's. brave  heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  de- 
nounced the  wrath  of  God  against  the  proud  and 
sinful  merchant-city  (Is.  xxiii.),  which  now  seemed 
to  be  the  main  bulwark  of  Judaea  against  immediate 
attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Judaea,  sent  an 
army  under  a  Tartan  ol*  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroyed 
No- Anion;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah's 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of 
any  conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines 
(Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  expedition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  xviii.  13 ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  1 ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
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to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyr- 
ian history  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  transposi- 
tion in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book 
of  Kings).  That  some  such  expedient  must  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  paper  On  the 
rectification  of  Chronology,  ivliich  the  newly-dis- 
covered Apis-steles  render  necessary.  "  The  text," 
he  says,  "as  it  originally  stood,  was  probably  to 
this  effect:  2  K.  xviii.  13.  Kow  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  king  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Assyria  came 
up  [alluding  to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sargon' s 
Annals] ;  xx.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Heze- 
kiah sick  unto  death,  etc.,  xviii.  13.  And  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them,  etc.,  xviii. 
13,  xix.  37  "  (Dr.  Hincks,  in  Joiirn.  of  ^acr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858).  Perhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware 
of  the  earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused 
the  allusion  to  Sargon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  account 
of  Hezekiah's  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous 
illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is.  xxxviii. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronized  with  Sargon 's  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Sennacherib' s  invasion.  That  it  must 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
obvious  from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
from  modern  discoveries  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  i. 
145);  and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Eabbis 
{Seder  Olam,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
loc. ;  Prideaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  vague  conjecture  so  con- 
fidently advanced  (Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias ;  Jahn, 
Ilebr.  Common.  §  xH.)  that  the  king's  illness  was 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 

army.     The  word  PHt^  is  not  elsewhere  applied 

to  the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  7,  &c.).  Hezekiah,  whose 
kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had  at  that 
time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  born  till  long 
afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded  death 
as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  "turned  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore"  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to 
promise  the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh 
lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and 
curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often 
used  medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Ges.  Tlies.  i. 
311;  Celsius,  Hierobot.  ii.  377;  Bartholinus,  Be 
Morbis  Biblicis,  x.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature 
of  the  disease  we  cannot  say ;  according  to  Meade 
it  was  fever  terminating  in  abscess.  For  some 
account  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the 
sundial  of  Ahaz,  see  Dial.  On  this  remarkable 
passage  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  351  ff. ;  "Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias 
and  Uhren ;  Eawhnson,  Herod,  ii.  332  fF. ;  the 
elaborate  notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  Rosenmiiller 
and  Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  638. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gifts 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Mero- 
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dach-Balaclan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12;  6  BaA- 
aBas,  Joseph.  I. c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the 
Mardokempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  this  mission  was  to  compliment  Heze- 
kiah  on  his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  xxxix. 
1),  and  "  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done 
in  the  land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumor  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrol- 
ogy. But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far 
an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Heze- 
kiah,  was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In 
fact  Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah), 
although  after  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned 
and  reestabhshed  himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks, 
I.  c.  ;  Eosenmiiller,  Btbl.  Geogr.  ch.  viii. ;  Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  i.  141).  Community  of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification;  and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  ac- 
cumulated. The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  for  supposing  these  events  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  11-16),  although  they  are  related  after 
them  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and 
he  was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  tot- 
tering and  subordinate  province  of  Babylon,  and 
not  from  the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruin 
and  captivity  of  Judah  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  This  prophecy 
and  the  one  of  Micah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power,  where 
the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev.  xxvi. 
33;  Deut.  iv.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to  gather. 
It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  circumstance  that 
the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  warning,  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (Davidson  On  Prophecy, 
p.  256).  The  weak  friend  was  to  accomplish  that 
which  was  impossible  to  the  powerful  foe.  But, 
although  pride  was  the  sin  thus  vehemently  checked 
by  the  prophet,  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  blind  to 
the  political  motives  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §  2),  which 
made  Hezekiah  so  complaisant  to  the  Babylonian 
ambassadors.  Into  those  motives  he  had  inquired 
in  vain,  for  the  king  met  thai  portion  of  his  ques- 
tion ("What  said  these  men?")  by  emphatic 
silence.  Hezekiah's  meek  answer  to  the  stern  de- 
nunciation of  future  woe  has  been  most  unjustly 
censured  as  "a  false  resignation  which  combines 
selfishness  with  silliness"  (Newman,  ^e^?'.  ARm. 
p.  274).  On  the  contrary  it  merely  imphes  a  con- 
viction that  God's  decree  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural  thankfulness  for 
even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  inevitable  ful- 
fillment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  702)  by  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the 
third  year  of  Sennacherib  (b.  c.  700),  and  occupies 
only  three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the 
route  of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in 
Is.  X.  5,  xi.  The  rumor  of  the  invasion  redoubled 
Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a  siege 
by  providing  offensive  and  defensive  armor,  stopping 
up  the  wells,  and  diverting  the  watercourses,  con- 
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ducting  the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a  sub- 
terranean canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the 
political  faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
they  seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  xviii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  recom- 
mending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that  Egypt 
was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable,  and 
the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared  by 
Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  i]nplied  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  ?iot  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  ace.  to  Ewald's  trans.);  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential 
aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherif)  is  that  he  attacked  Heze- 
kiah, because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king 
Padi^'a  (or  "  Haddiya"  ace.  to  Col.  Rawlinson)  as 
a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8);  that  he 
took  forty- six  cities  ("all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2 
K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a  general  expression,  cf. 
xix.  8)  and  200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged 
Jerusalem  with  mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32);  and 
although  Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of 
silver  (of  which  perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid) 
and  30  of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14;  but  see  Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  145),  yet  not  content  with  this 
he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Aslidod,  and  Gaza 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  475  fF ).  So  important  was 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great 
Captivity  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  ed.  Sylb.). 
In  almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with 
the  notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason 
for  so  great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in 
the  ghmpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance:  for  at  a  place 
called  AltagCi  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59?)  Sen- 
nacherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  re- 
garded the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection, 
and  the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  tlie  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car- 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with  in- 
dignation and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
X.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without 
resistance  to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the 
warrior-caste  against  Sethos  the  king-priest  of 
Pthah,  who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  inter- 
fered with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this 
advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Pelusium,  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or 
Tarakos,  the  ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who 
afterwards  united  the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
This  magnificent  Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended 
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his  fioiiquests  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xv. 
472),  was  indeed  a  formidable  antagonist.  His 
deeds  are  recorded  in  a  temple  at  Medineet  Haboo, 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attrib- 
uted the  deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of^  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141). 
This  story  may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not 
in  jealousy,  but  hi  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  em- 
blem of  destruction  (Horapoll.  Hlerogl.  i.  50 ;  Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease 
or  plague  (?  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  § 
185).  The  legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  afterwards 
ruined  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  after- 
ivards,  because,  however  much  the  details  of  the 
two  occurrences  may  have  been  confused,  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  majority  of  writers  (Prideaux, 
Bochart,  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  etc.)  in 
identifying  the  flight  of  Sennacherib  from  Pelusium 
with  tlie  event  described  in  2  K.  xix.  We  prefer 
to  follow  Josephus  in  making  them  allude  to  dis- 
tinct events. 

Keturning  from  his  futile  expedition  {airpaKros 
avexdopVO'^j  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §  4),  Sennacherib 
''dealt  treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1) 
by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17  fF. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  ft'. ;  Is.  xxxvi.  That  there 
luere  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Layard,  Bosanquet,  Vance  Smith,  etc.)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  477). 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs 
to  his  fifth  year  (b.  c.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Rabshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
kiah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succor,  and  apparently 
endeavoring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distrust  of 
his  rehgious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Kabshakeh's  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.  Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown 
into  anguish  and  dismay ;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivaled eloquence  and  force.  He  even  prophesied 
that  the  fires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in 
expectancy  of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  were 
destined  to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly 
depicted  on  a  series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  N. 
and  B.   148-152),  was   besieging  Libnah,  when, 


a  *  Stanley's  note  may  be  cited  here :  "  By  what 
special  means  this  great  destruction  was  effected,  with 
how  large  or  small  a  remnant  Sennacherib  returned, 
is  not  told.  It  might  be  a  pestilential  blast  (Is.  xxxvii. 
7;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §  5),  according  to  the  analogy 
by  which  a  pestilence  is  usually  described  in  Scripture 
under  the  image  of  a  destroying  angel  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  and  the  numbers  are  not  greater 
than  are  recorded  as  perishing  within  very  short 
periods  — 150,000  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  500,000  in 
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alarmed  by  a  "  rumor  "  of  Tirhakah's  advance  (to 
avenge  the  defeat  at  Altagu?),  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and 
content  himself  with  a  defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah. 
Whether  on  this  occasion  he  encountered  and  de- 
feated the  Ethiopians  (as  Prideaux  precariously 
infers  from  Is.  xx.  Connect,  i.  p.  26),  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell.  The  next  event  of  the  campaign,  about 
which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the  Jewish  king 
with  simple  piety  prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's 
letter  outspread  before  him  (cf.  1  Mace.  iii.  48), 
and  received  a  prophecy  of  immediate  deliverance. 
Accordingly  "that  night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  are  certainly  "not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  employed."  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  at- 
tribute it  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Yogel, 
etc.);  Prideaux,  Heine  {de  causa  Strag.  Assyr.), 
and  Faber  to  the  Simoon ;  R.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preiss  {de 
causa  clad.  Assijr.),  etc.,  etc.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  11;  Diodor. 
xix.  p.  434 :  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ko- 
senmiiller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  etc.),  but  most  prob- 
able in  itself  from  the  crowded  and  terrified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Doder- 
lein,  Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  number  185,000.« 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says,  i. 
21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  drank 
himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (Assarac?) 
his  god.  He  certainly  lived  till  b.  c.  680,  for  his 
22d  year  is  mentioned  on  a  clay  tablet  (Rawlinson, 
/.  c);  he  must  therefore  have  survived  Hezekiah 
by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is  probable  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xlvi.-xlviii.,  Ixxvi.)  allude 
to  his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year 
more  his  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (b.  c.  697),  and  was 
buried  with  great  honor  and  universal  mourning 
"  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  '  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,'  eV  apa^do-ei  rdtpoov, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchres  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David  "  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many  works  of 
peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless  course  of 
his  troubled  hfe,  and  to  his  pious  labors  we  are  in- 


seven  months  at  Cairo  (Gesenius,  a(^ /oc).  It  might 
be  accompanied  by  a  storm.  So  Vitringa  understood 
it,  and  this  would  best  suit  the  words  in  Is.  xxx.  29" 
{History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  530).  A  mutilated 
account  of  this  wonder  was  current  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  ascribed  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
their  own  divinities,  but  unquestionably  had  in  view 
the  same  occurrence  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  141). 
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debted  for  at  least  one  portion  of  the  present  canon 
(Prov.  XXV.  1;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17  fF.).  He  can  have 
no  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  "  even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed,  for  they 
forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High ;  all  except  Da- 
vid, ami  Ezeldas,  and  Judas  failecV 

Besides  the  miny  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  13-x.  2),  Prideaux 
{Coimect.  i.  16-30),  Jahn  {Hebr.  Comm.  §  xh.), 
Winer  (s.  v.  Ills/das),  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  614- 
644,  2d  ed.).  F.  W.  F. 

*  Dean  Stanley  devotes  a  long  lecture  {History 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  505-540)  to  the  character 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  events  with  which  he  was 
connected.  "  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Judah."  Yet  the  interest  of  his  personal 
history  is  mainly  that  which  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  example  as  one  of  faith  and  piety, 
and  of  the  wonderful  deliverances  vouchsafed  to  the 
nation  for  his  sake,  though  both  these  and  his  ear- 
nest efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  people  served 
only  to  delay,  but  not  to  avert  the  hastening  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  sketch  drawn  by  Mr. 
Stanley  of  Hezekiah's  repairing  to  the  temple  with 
the  defiant  letter  of  Sennacherib,  to  spread  it  before 
Jehovah  and  to  implore  his  help,  brings  out  the 
monarch's  character  at  that  most  critical  juncture 
in  its  best  light.  The  Assyrian  conqueror  had  sent 
from  Lachish,  demanding  the  submission  of  Heze- 
kiah and  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  into  the  hands 
of  his  general.  On  hearing  this  summons,  Eli- 
akim,  Shebna,  and  Joah,  Hezekiah's  three  highest 
officers,  "  tore  their  garments  in  horror,  and  ap- 
peared in  that  state  before  the  king.  He,  too,  gave 
way  to  the  same  uncontrolled  burst  of  grief.  He 
and  they  both  dressed  themselves  in  sackcloth,  and 
the  king  took  refuge  in  the  Temple.  The  minis- 
ters went  to  seek  comfort  from  Isaiah.  The  in- 
sulting embassy  returned  to  Sennacherib.  The 
army  was  moved  from  Lachish  and  lay  in  front  of 
the  fortress  of  Libnah.  A  letter  couched  in  terms 
like  those  already  used  by  his  envoys,  was  sent 
direct  from  the  king  of  ^Assyria  to  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah. What  would  be  their  fate  if  they  were  taken, 
they  might  know  from  the  fate  of  Lachish,  which 
we  still  see  on  the  sculptured  monuments,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  lying  before  the  king,  stripped 
in  order  to  be  flayed  alive.  Hezekiah  took  the 
letter,  and  penetrating,  as  it  would  seem,  into  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  laid  it  before  the  Divine  Presence 
enthroned  above  the  cherubs,  and  called  upon  him 
whose  name  it  insulted,  to  look  down  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  outrage  that  was  offered  to  him. 
From  that  dark  recess  no  direct  answer  was  vouch- 
safed. The  answer  came  through  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah.  From  the  first  moment  that  Sennacherib's 
army  had  appeared,  he  had  held  the  same  language 
of  unbroken  hope  and  confidence,  clothed  in  every 
variety  of  imagery.  ...  It  was  a  day  of  awful 
suspense.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  Isaiah's 
confidence  and  of  Hezekiah's  devotion,  would  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  church  and  'faith,  if 
they  had  been  disappointed  of  their  hope.  It  was 
a  day  of  suspense  also  for  the  two  great  armies 
which  were  drawing  near  to  their  encounter  on  the 
confines  of  Palestine.     Like  Anianus  in  the  siege 
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of  Orleans,  Hezekiah  must  have  looked  southward 
and  westward  with  ever  keener  and  keener  eager- 
ness. For  already  there  was  a  rumor  that  Tirha- 
kah,  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  on  his  way  to  the  rescue. 
Already  Sennacherib  had  heard  the  rumor,  and  it 
was  this  which  precipitated  his  endeavor  to  in- 
timidate Jerusalem  into  submission.  The  evening 
closed  in  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  devoted  city. 
The  morning  dawned,  and  with  the  morning  came 
the  tidings  from  the  camp  at  Libnah,  that  they 
were  delivered.  '  It  came  to  pass  that  night  (2 
K.  xix.  35)  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  forth, 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  and  five  thousand.'  .  .  .  The  As- 
syrian king  at  once  returned,  and,  according  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Israelite  exiles  whom  he  found  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  great  Assyrian  conquerors. 
No  Assyrian  host  again  ever  crossed  the  Jordan. 
Within  a  few  years  from  that  time  .  .  .  the  As- 
syrian power  suddenly  vanished  from  the  earth." 

It  was  in  all  probability  at  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib's first  invasion  of  Palestine  that  Hezekiah 
purchased  his  exemption  from  subjection  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  If  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  rightly  interpreted,  they 
furnish  an  important  confirmation  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  this  expedition,  and  of  its  results  as  re- 
gards Hezekiah  and  the  Jews.  The  boastful  record 
on  one  of  the  cylinders  is  said  to  read  as  follows  : 
"  '  And  because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,'  says 
Sennacherib,  '  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  T  came 
up  against  him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  I  took  forty-six  of  his  strong 
fenced  cities ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns  which  were 
scattered  about,  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless 
number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  car- 
ried off"  as  spoil  two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels, 
oxen  and  sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Heze- 
kiah himself  I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  citv, 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round  the  city 
to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against 
the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon 
this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of 
my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the 
elders  of  Jerusalem  with  30  talents  of  gold  and  800 
talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich  and 
immense  booty.  (See  2  K.  xviii.  13-16.)  .  .  . 
All  these  things  were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh, 
the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah  having  sent 
them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  his  sub- 
mission to  my  power.'  "  (See  Kawlinson's  Bainp- 
tmi  Lectures  for  1859,  p.  316  f.,  Amer.  ed.)  Dean 
Milman  also  calls  attention  to  this  coincidence 
{History  of  the  Jews,  i.  427,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  chronological  order  of  some  of  the  events 
in  Hezekiah's  life  is  not  easily  adjusted.  The 
events  are  related  in  different  books  (Kings,  Chron- 
icles, Micah,  Isaiah),  and  not  with  many  notations 
of  time.  M.  von  Niebuhr  treats  of  some  of  the 
questions  relating  to  the  synchronism  of  Hezekiah's 
history  with  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians {Geschichte  Assures  u.  BabeVs,  pp.  71,  76, 
88,  100  f.,  179).  For  valuable  articles  on  Heze- 
kiah, see  Winer's  Bibl.  Realw.  i.  496-499 ;  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyk.  vi.  151-157 ;  and  Zeller's  BibL 
Worterb.  i.  612-615,  2te  Aufl.  For  information 
on  related  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  in  this 
Dictionary  to  Dial;  Isaiah;  S^rgon;  Sen- 
nacherib; Lachish;  and  Micah.  H. 
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2.  ['E^e/cia.]  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (IChr.  iii.  23). 

3.  [Ezecias ;  ed.  1590,  -chias.]  The  same 
name,  though  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Hizkiah,  is 
found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Ater-of-Hezekiah.   [Ater.]   F.  W.  F. 

HE^ZION  ii^^)U  [sight,  vision]:  'A^iV; 
[Vat.  Afeii/:]  Alex.  A^arjA:  Hezion),  a  king  of 
Aram  (Syria),  father  of  Tabrimon,  and  grandfather 
of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  father  are  mentioned 
only  in  1  K.  xv.  18,  and  their  names  are  omitted 
by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  information, 
the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  identical  with 
Rezon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  1  K.  xi. 
23 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar  in  Hebrew, 
and  still  more  so  in  other  versions  (compare  Arab, 
and  Feshito  on  the  latter  passage) ;  and  indeed  this 
conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some  translators 
and  commentators  (Junius,  Kdhler,  Dathe,  Ewald). 
Against  it  are  (a),  that  the  number  of  generations 
of  the  Syrian  kings  would  then  be  one  less  than 
those  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Judah.  But 
then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was  only  three  years,  and 
in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived  both  Kehoboam  and  his 
son.  {b.)  The  statement  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  that  from  the  time  of 
David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
one  dynasty,  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
"  as  did  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt."  But  this  would 
exclude,  not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon, 
unless  we  may  interpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean 
that  the  official  title  of  Hadad  was  held  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  name  of  the  king.  [Rezon  ;  Tab- 
rimon.] G. 

HE^ZIR  ("l^tn  [swine]:  X-nCiv;  [Vat.  Xtj- 
^etj/;]  Alex.  le^eip;  [Comp.  XrjCeip:  ffezir]).  1. 
A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  17th 
monthly  course  in  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.  ['H^ip  ;  ^at.  Alex.  FA.  H^eip :  Hazir.] 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (laymen )  who  sealed 
the  solemn  covenant  with  Il^ehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

HEZ^RAI  [2  syl]  (^l^H  [='J*-)^ri,  Hez- 
ron,  which  see],  according  to  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 
sorets,  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  Cetib, 

has  niSn  =: Hezro :  'hffapcCi^  [Alex.  AcTapai'-] 
Hesr^ai),  a  native  of  Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  south- 
ern one,  and  in  that  case  possibly  once  a  slave  or 
adherent  of  Nabal;  one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  the 
name  appears  as  — 

HEZ'RO  0"l!^n  [see  my?'«] :  'Ho-epe;  Alex. 
A<rapat;  [Aid.  'Ao-pah  Comp.  "Ecrpi:]  Hesro),  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  37.  Kennicott,  however  {Dissertation, 
pp.  207,  208),  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions,  that  Hetzrai  is 
the  original  form  of  the  name. 

HEZ'RON  fi'^^^n  [blooming,  Fiirst;  but 
walled,  as  a  garden,  Ges.] ;  ''hapoov ;  [Alex,  in 
Num.,  Acrpw^:]  Hesron).  1.  A  son  of  Reuben 
(Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14),  who  founded  the  family 
of  the  Hezronites  (ISTum.  xxvi.  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  David  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18);  in 
LXX.  'Ecrpcov  (once  var.  lect.  Grab.  'Aapcay),  and 
*E(rpdofjL,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [Vat.  in 
Ruth,  Eorpojv',  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  21,  25,  Ea-epcav; 
ii.  5,  iv.  1,  Apacoy:  Yulg.- Hesron,  in  Ruth  Esron.] 

T.  E.  B. 


HIEL 

HEZ^RONITES,  THE  O^'l^rin  :  6  'A<r- 
pcoyi  [Vat.  -yei] :  Hesronitce).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Hezron,  the  son  of 
Pharez  (Num.  xxvi.  21).  [In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
the  word  is  spelt  Hesronites.  —  A.]     W.  A.  W. 

HID'DAI  [2  syl.]  (^"UH  [mighty  chief]: 
Alex.  AQQai;  [Comp.  'H5ai;  Aid.  Oup/;]  Vat. 
omits:  Heddai),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  "  of 
the  torrents  of  Gaash."  In  the  parallel  Hst  of  1 
Chr.  (xi.  32)  the  name  is  given  as  Hurai.  Ken- 
nicott (Dissert,  p.  194)  decides  in  favor  of  "Hurai" 
on  grounds  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  his  work. 

HIDDEa^EL  (^r^.'^n  [sharp,  swift,  Dietr. 
in  Ges.  6te  Aufl.]  :  Tiypis',  [in  Dan.  (Theodot.),] 
Tiypis  'ES5e/c6A  [Alex.  EvS€K€\]  :  Tygris,  Ti- 
gris), one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the  river  which 
"  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  ii.  14),  and 
which  Daniel  calls  "the  Great  river"  (Dan.  x.  4), 
seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the  LXX. 
with  the  Tigris.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 

initial  H,  unless  it  be  for  "^H,  "lively,"  which  is 
used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dekel 
(^P.T!)  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  JDigla  or  Diglath, 
a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan, in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1),  in  the  Armenian 
Eusebius  {Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zonaras 
{A7in.  i.  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  Diglit  (Diglito)  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  Dij'leh. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §  8),  Pliny  {loc.  cit.)  and  other  writers  tell  us 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its 
rapidity,  the  word  Tigris  ( Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
Medo-Persic  language  "  an  arrow."  This  seems 
probable  enough ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dekel  of  Hiddekel,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  best 
,to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik,  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Aryan  tig  or  tij,  and 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Digla,  and 
Tiggar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known 
by  either  name  indifferently;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Aryan  appellation  predominated  in  ancient  times, 
and  was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Semitic 
races.  The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conquered 
Mesopotamia,  revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and 
this  {Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which 
the  river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  under 
Tigris.  G.  R. 

HI^EL  (bS^n,  perhaps  for  bW^PT^  [God 
lives,  Ges.]:  'A%t?7A ;  [Vat.  Ax^i^A;  Comp. 
Xi7]A:]  Hiel),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jer- 
icho in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34);  and  in 
whom  was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua 
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(Josh.  vi.  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a 
destroyed  city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon  and  Croesus 
{Grot.  A7inot.  ad  Josh.  vi.  26);  Masius  compares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (Pol.  Syn.). 

The  term  Bethelite  C^ vMn  iV^)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  cursing  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
liouse  or  place  of  curs'mg  (Arab.,  Syr.,  and  Chald. 

versions),  qu.  H  vS  n*^I2l  ;  but  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  6 
BaiB7]Kir7]s,  which  is  approved  by  most  commen- 
tators, and  sanctioned  by  Ges.  {Lex.  s.  v.).  The 
rebuilding  of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Jehoshaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  Mart, 
w^e  suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached 
from  it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  T.  E.  B. 

HIBRAP'OLIS  {'lepd-KoXis  [sacred  city]). 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and 
that  incidentally,  namely,  in  Col.  iv.  13,  where  its 
church  is  associated  with  those  of  Coloss.e  and 
Laodicea.  Such  association  is  just  what  we 
should  expect;  for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mseander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
one  another.  It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was 
one  of  the  "  inlustres  Asise  urbes  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
27)  which,  with  Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  des- 
olated by  an  earthquake  about  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  in  this  district.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  church  of  Hierapolis  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Colossse, 
and  that  its  characteristics  in  the  apostolic  period 
were  the  same.  Its  modern  name  is  Pambouk- 
Kalessi.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
neighborhood  consists  of  the  hot  calcareous  springs, 
which  have  deposited  the  vast  and  singular  incrus- 
tations noticed  by  travellers.  See,  for  instance, 
Chandler,  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor  (1817),  i.  264-272; 
Hamilton,  Res.  in  Asia  Mi/ior  (1842),  i.  507-522. 
The  situation  of  Hierapolis  is  extremely  beautiful ; 
and  its  ruins  are  considerable,  the  theatre  and  gym- 
nasium being  the  most  conspicuous.        J.  S.  H. 

*  Arundel  passed  within  sight  of  Hierapolis, 
which  he  describes  as  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  on  a  terrace  extending  several  miles  {Discov- 
eries in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  200).  Kichter  (  WaUfahr- 
ten,  p.  533  ff.)  states  that  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea 
(mentioned  together,  Col.  iv.  13)  he  within  view 
of  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Lycus.  For 
notices  by  still  other  travellers,  see  Pococke's  De- 
scription  of  the  East,  etc.,  ii.  pt.  ii.  75;  Fellows's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  283  fF. ;  and  Schubert's  Reise  in 
das  Morgenland,  p.  283.  The  various  observations 
are  brought  concisely  together  in  Lewin's  sketch 
{Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  i.  204  f.).  Ep- 
aphras  may  have  founded  the  church  at  Hierapohs ; 
and  at  all  events,  that  city  vvas  one  of  the  places 
where  he  manifested  that  zeal  for  the  truth  ac- 
credited to  him  by  the  Apostle  (Col.  iv.  13). 
The  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  Epictetus,  was  a 
native  of  Hierapolis,  and  nearly  contemporary  with 
Paul  and  Epaphras.  H.    . 

HIER'EEL  {'Upe-nX:  Jeelech),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
21.     [Jehiel.] 

HIER^EMOTH  {'UpefidoO :  Erimoth).  1. 
1  Esdr.  ix.  27.     [Jeremoth.] 

2.   \Jerimotli.'\    1  Esdr.  ix.  30.     [Ramoth.] 

HIERIE'LUS  Cle^pi^Aos,  I'  e.  lezrielos; 
[Vat.  U(opiKXos\  Aid.  'lepir)Kos'-']  Jezreks),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  27.     This  answers  to  Jehiel  in  the  Hst 
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of  Ezr.  x.;  but  whence  our  translators  obtained 
their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

*  Our  translators  evidently  derived  this  form  of 
the  name  from  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  LXX., 
which  they  have  so  often  followed  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha. A. 

HIER^MAS  ('lepras;  [Vat.  lep^a:]  Remias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26.     [Ramiah.] 

HIERON'YMUS  {'Upd>vvfios  [sacred- 
named]  :  Hieronymus),  a  Syrian  general  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
The  name  w^as  made  distinguished  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander's  successors.  B.  F.  W. 

*  HIERU'SALEM  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions,  for  Jerusalem. 

HIGGArON  [3  syl.]  (IVI"?  :  ^5^),  a  word 
which  occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(ix.  17  [16],  xix.  15  [14],  xcii.  4  [3] ).  Mendelssohn 
translates  it  meditation,  thought,  idea.  Knapp 
{Die  Psalmen)  identifies  it,  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the 

Arabic  ^'^H  and  S^H,  "  to  mock,"  and  hence 
his  rendering  "What  a  shout  of  laughter!  "  (be- 
cause the  wicked  are  entrapped  in  their  own  snares) ; 
but  in  Ps.  xcii.  4,  he  translates  it  by  "Lieder" 
(songs).  R.  David  Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two 
separate  meanings  to  the  word ;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he 
says,  ''  This  aid  is  for  us  (a  subject  of)  meditation 
and  thankfulness,"  whilst  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage  Ps.  xcii.  4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word 
the  signification  of  m.elody,  "  this  is  the  melody  of 
the  hymn  when  it  is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp." 
"  We  will  meditate  on  this  forever"  (Rashi,  Comm. 
on  Ps.  ix.  17).  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra's  Com- 
ment, on  "  Higgaion  Selah  "  is,  "  this  will  I  record 
in  truth:"  on  Ps.  xcii.  4  he  says,  "Higgaion 
means  the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument."     According  to   Fiirst, 

^V!in  is  derived  from  TiyH,  "to  whisper:"  {a) 
it  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  or  to  the 
opening  of  an  interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  Symmachus,  and  Aquilas:  {b)  ib  refers 
to  silent  meditation :  this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in   the  Talmud   and  in  the  Rabbinical 

writings;  hence  *|1*'in  for  logic  {Concord.  Hebr. 
atque  Chald.). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two 
meanings,    one   of  a   general    character    implying 

thought,    refection,    from    Tiyil   (comp.    ^VlHI 

^nb,  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  OVH  biD  >b^  n^vrim, 

Lam.  iii.  62),  and  another  in  Ps.  ix.  17  and  Ps. 
xcii.  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  bearing  on  the  im- 
port of  musical  sounds  or  signs  well  known  in  the 
age  of  David,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined. 

D.  W.  M. 

HIGH  PLACES  (ni^DS  :  in  the  historical 
books,  TCI  vrprjXd,  ra  v^t)'-,  in  the  Prophets,  ficofjiol; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  o-r^Aai,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  &c. ; 
and  once  eiSwAa,  Ez.  xvi.  16:  excelsa,  fana). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship  on 
lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  {11.  x. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  such  was  the 
custom   of  the  Persians,   Greeks,   Germans,  etc., 
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because  they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favorable  places  for 
prayer  and  incense  (Herod,  i.  131;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  7;  Man.  iii.  8,  §  10;  Strab.  xv.  p.  732;  Luc. 
de  Sacrif.  i.  4 ;  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  159 ;  Winer,  s.  v. 
Berggotter).  To  this  general  custom  we  find  con- 
stant allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7;  Jer.  iii.  6; 
Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6;  Hos.  iv.  13),  and  it  is  espe- 
cially attributed  to  the  jMoabites  (Is.  xv.  2,  xvi. 
12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham  built  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  7, 
8;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows  that  the 
practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was  natural ;  and 
although  it  afterwards  became  mingled  with  idol- 
atrous observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself 
far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  consecration 
of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  external  rehgion  of 
the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward  observances 
different  from  that  subsequently  established  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  actions  which  afterwards  became  sinful 
only  because  they  were  forbidden  (Heidegger,  Hist. 
Pair.  H.  iii.  §  53).     [Bamah.] 

It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a  place 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  country  where 
they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the  sins  of 
polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  resulted 
to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God  (Haver- 
nick,  Einl.  i.  p.  592).  It  would  infallibly  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and  "  gods  of 
the  hills  "  (1  K.  xx.  23).  It  was  therefore  implic- 
itly forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii.  11- 
14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction  to 
destroy  these  nionuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29, 
ubi  LXX.  rpax^Aos),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  iryunction  to  use  but 
one  altar  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;  Deut.  xii.  passim^  xvi.- 21;  John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a  pros2)ect{ve  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  "  had  rest 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about."  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi.  25,  2G, 
xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject 
was  either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete. 
Nor  could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have 
been  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have 
been  most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  hfe  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-offerings  could  be  legally  offered 
on  07ie  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation  —  as  by  Samuel  at  jMizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5);  by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35); 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26);  by  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carniel  (1  K.  xviii.  30);  and  by  other  prophets 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  To  suppose  that  in  rdl  these  cases 
the  rule  was  superseded  by  a  Divine  intimation 
appears  to  us  an  unwarrantable  expedient,  the 
more  so  as  the  actors  in  the  transactions  do  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  anything  extraordinary  in 
their  conduct.    The  Rabbis  have  invented  elaborate 
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methods  to  account  for  the  anomaly:  thus  they 
say  that  high  places  were  allowed  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tabernacle;  that  they  were  then  illegal 
until  the  arrival  at  Gilgal,  and  then  during  the 
period  while  the  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh;  that 
they  were  once  more  permitted  whilst  it  was  at 
Nob  and  Gideon  (cf.  2  Chr.  i.  3),  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  rendered  them 
finally  unlawful  (R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  etc., 
quoted  in  Carpzov,  Ajjp.  Crit.  p.  333  fiP. ;  Reland, 
Ant.  Hebr.  i.  8  ff.).  Others  content  themselves 
with  saying  that  until  Solomon's  time  all  Palestine 
was  considered  holy  ground,  or  that  there  existed 
a  recognized  exemption  in  favor  of  high  places  for 
private  and  spontaneous,  though  not  for  the  stated 
and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory ; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from  the 
obvious  temptations  to  the  disobedience,  or  from 
the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance  of 
any  definite  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
places  was  organized  and  all  but  universal  through- 
out Judcea,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but 
even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K.  xxiii.  9). 
The  tendency  was  ingrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  known 
to  be  sinful  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mon- 
archy, except  of  course  where  it  was  directly  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13).  In  fact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-denial  in- 
volved in  having  but  one  legalized  locahty  for  the 
highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Rehoboam  established  a  definite  worship  at  the 
high  places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separated 
priesthood  (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of 
Jehovah  (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  are  called 

by  the  opprobrious  term  D"^"!^!!)).  It  was  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to 
seduce  the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the 
high  places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he 
built  a  chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels 
were  of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars 
on  the  hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K. 

xi.  7;  2  K.  xvii.  9,  (fee.  Indeed,  the  word  m^Sl 
became  so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idol- 
atrous shrine  even  in  a  vfdley  (Jer.  vii.  31),  or  in 
the  streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9;  Ez.  xvi.  31). 
These  chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone, 
but  mere  tabernacles  hung  with  colored  tapestry 
(Ez.  xvi.  16 ;  e^u^StiAio'^a,  Aqu.  Theod. ;  Jer.  ad 
loc;  eldooAou  pairrou,  LXX.),  like  the  (tktjvt]  Upd 
of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  65;  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  v.  176,  quoted  by  Ges.  Thes.  i.  188),  and 
like  those  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7 ;  Am.  v.  26. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill  informed  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavored  to  prevent  it  from  being  contam- 
inated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  appended 
as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (perhaps  venial)  drawback 
to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most  pious  princes, 
that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience  to  the  provis- 
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ion  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  sin- 
fuhiess  of  other  kings  that  they  built  or  raised  high 
places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  25),  which  are  gen- 
erally said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  idolatrous 
purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  direct 
a  violation  of  the  theocratic  principle  as  the  per- 
mitted existence  of  false  v^^orship  should  have  been 
tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety,  nuich 
less  by  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities  (2  K.  xii. 
o).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring  phrase, 
"  only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ;  as  yet 
the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on  the 
high  places  "  (2  K.  xiv.  4,  xv.  4,  35;  2  Chr.  xv. 
17,  &c.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  sulyect, 
however,  is  made  more  diflicult  by  a  double  discrep- 
ancy, for  the  assertion,  that  Asa  "took  away  the 
high  places"  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3),  is  opposite  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  first  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a 
similar  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  Moreover  in  both 
instances  the  chronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with 
himself'  (xiv.  3,  xv.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  in- 
credible that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore 
suppose,  either  that  the  earlier  notices  expressed 
the  will  and  endeavor  of  these  monarchs  to  remove 
the  high  places,  and  that  the  later  ones  recorded 
their  failure  in  the  attempt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  468 ; 
Keil,  Aiiolog.  Versuch,,  p.  290 ;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Assa, 
Josaphat) ;  or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively 
to  Bamoth,  dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols 
(Michaehs,  Schulz,  Bertheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.). 
"  Those  devoted  to  false  gods  were  removed,  those 
misdevoted  to  the  true  God  were  suffered  to  remain. 
The  kings  opposed  impiety,  but  winked  at  error ' ' 
(Bishop  Hall). 

At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the 
evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  required  to 
be  finally  consummated  by  Josiali  (2  K.  xxiii.), 
and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3).  The  measure  must 
have  caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and  we 
have  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticed  trace  of  this 
resentment  in  the  fact  that  Rabshakeh  appeals  to 
the  discontented  faction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God's 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we  find 
no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high  places. 

F.  VV.  F. 

HIGH-PRIEST  Cinbn,  with  the  definite 
article,  i.  e.  the  Priest ;  and  in  the  books  subse- 
quent to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addition 

vlSn  and  ti/Min).  Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to  ex- 
hibit the  epithet  V*T^  (as  i-KicrKoiros  and  didKoj/os 
in  the  N.  T.)  in  a  transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
XXXV.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,    "which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil," 

seems  to  show  that  the  epithet  Vl!l  was  not  yet 
quite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ver.  28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch it  is  simply  "the  priest,"  Ex.  xxix.  30,  44; 
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I-^v.  xvi.  32:  or  yet  more  frequently  "Aaron,"  or 
"Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iii.  6,  iv.  33;  Lev.  i. 
7,  &c.  So  too  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  xxvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26,  29,  31,  &c.     In  the  LXX.  6  apxte- 

pevs,  or  lepevs^  where  the  Heb.  has  only  "jrT!D. 
Vulg.  sacerdo.i  m  (<pms^  or  primus  pu7iti/ex,  prin- 
cejjs  s  icerihlum. 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  — 
I.  Legally.     II.  Theologically.      HI.   Historically. 

I.  The  leijdl  view  of  the  high-priesfs  office  com- 
prises all  that  the  law  of  JMoses  ordained  respecting 
it.  The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the 
office  of  the  pi'iesthood,  wliich  previously  belonged 
to  the  firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A 
partial  anticipation  of  this  call  occurred  at  the 
gathering  of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid 
Aaron  take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before 
the  Lord :  which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testi- 
mony would  thereafter  be  under  Aaron's  charge, 
though  it  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The 
taking  up  of  Xadab  and  Abihu  with  their  father 
Aaron  to  the  Blount,  where  they  Ijeheld  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  preparatory  intimation  of  Aaron's 
hereditary  priesthood.  See  also  xxvii.  21.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  completion  of  the  directions  for 
making  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  that  the 
distinct  order  was  given  to  Moses,  "  Take  thou 
unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with 
him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even 
Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  1).  And  after  the  order 
for  the  priestly  garments  to  be  made  "  for  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  it  is  added,  "and  the  priest's  office 
shall  be  theirs  for  a  perpetual  statute;  and  thou 
shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  and  "I  wiU 
sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  minister  to  me 
in  the  priest's  office,"  xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests  his 
successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed 
him  to  sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii.  12);  whence  one 
of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high-priest  was 

n^tL"'^n  ^nSn,  "the  anointed  priest"  (Lev». 
iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25).  XMs 
appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it  is 
ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  AaiT>n  who  suc- 
ceeds him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  wear  the  holy 
garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to  be 
anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccUs.  i.  6;  Dem.  Evany. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V.  "  Messiah," 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  ■x^pia-fxa)  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  the 
anointing  of  the  Jewish  high-priests:  "It  means 
nothing  else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests, 
whom  the  Scripture  conmionly  calls  xP^^'^ovSf 
anointed;"  and  so  too  TertuUian  and  Theodoret 
(Kosemn.  nd  I.  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  i.  e.,  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the 
anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though 
according  to  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Lightfoot, 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  difi'er- 

ence  consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (p!^*^) 
on  the  head  of  the  high-priest,  from  whence  it  was 
drawn   with  the  finger  into  two  streams,  hi  the 
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shape  of  a  Greek  X,  while  the  priests  were  merely 
marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (nti?D).  But  this  is  probably  a  late  inven- 
tion of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high- 
priest  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2:  "It  is  like 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went 
down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments."  The  com- 
position of  this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  calaunis,  cassia,  and  olive  oil,  is  pre- 
scribed Ex.  XXX.  22-25,  and  its  use  for  any  other 
purpose  but  that  of  anointing  the  priests,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited 
on  pain  of  being  "cut  off  from  his  people."  The 
manufacture  of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain  priests, 
called  apothecaries  (Neh.  iii.  8).  But  this  oil  is 
said  to  have  been  wanting  under  the  second  Temple 
(Prideaux,  i.  151;  Selden,  cap.  ix.). 


High-priest. 

(2.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which 
as  we  have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his 
death.  This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the 
Kabbins  constantly  note,  the  breasiplate.  the  eplwd 
with  its  curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the 
mitre,  the  broiciered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the 
girdle,  the  materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson, 
and  fine  (white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the  above 
are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drcncers  (Lev. 
xvi.  4)  of  luien;  and  to  make  up  the  number  8, 
some  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate 

(V*'^)  separately  from  the  bonnet;  while  others 
reckon  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately 
from  the  ephod." 

Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4,  namely,  the  coat 
or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or 

a  In  Lev.  viii.  7-12  there  is  a  complete  account  of 
the  putting  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his 
sons.  It  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the 
girdle  common  to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also 
wore  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

&  Josephus,  however,  whom  Bahr  follows,  calls  the 
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turban,  H^S!!^,  instead  of  the  mitre,  DS.?^^  * 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  w^ell  known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by  the 
shape  of  his  head-dress;  and  how  in  Persia  none 
but  the  king  wore  the  cidaris  or  erect  tiara.<^' 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high -priest's  dress  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  emunerated  aliove,  we  have 
(a)  the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  (Ex. 
xxviii.  15,  29,  30),   the  breastplate  of  judgment, 

tOuK/''^    l^-^ri,   Xoyetov    toov    Kpiaecov    (or    rrjs 


KpL(T€(as 


)  in  the  LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4, 


irepia- 


T-fjOiou.  It  was,  like  the  inner  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  vail,  and   the  ephod,  of  "  cunning 

work,"  ^^"T!  nti?^D,  "  opus  plumarium,"  and 
"  arte  plumaria,"  Vulg.  [See  E:mbeoiderer.] 
The  breastplate  was  originally  2  spans  long,  and  1 
span  broad,  but  when  doubled  it  was  square,  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  worn.  It  was  fostened  at  the 
top  by  rings  and  chains  of  wreathen  gold  to  the 
two  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with 
two  other  rings  and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corre- 
sponding rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its 
place,  above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  important  parts  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  the  12  precious  stones,  set  in  4  rows,  3 
in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the  12  tribes,  and 
divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps  were; 
each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  children 
of  Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the  order 
followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as  seems 
most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encampment,  may 
be  doubted;  but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  different  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  Gesenius  after  Spencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy '^'^  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Josephus's 
opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  improved  upon  by  the 
Rabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 
out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumina- 
tion, appears  equally  destitute  of  probability.  It 
seems  to  be  far  simplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  different  accounts  of  inquiries  made  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18,  19,  xxiii. 
2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6;  Judg.  xx.  28;  2  Sam. 
V.  23,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest 
(comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Such 
a  view  agrees  -with  the  true  notion  of  the  breast- 
plate, of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic 
to  be  oracular  (as  the  term  Xoyelov  supposes,  and 
as  is  by  many  thought  to  be  intimated  by  the  de- 
scriptive addition  "  of  judgment,"   i.   e.,  as  they 


bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  i^iDD^^.  See 
below. 

c  Bahr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  liamen 
Dialis. 

d  For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch's  note  ou 
Ex.  xxviii. ;  Hengstenberg's  Egypt  and  the  Books;  n- 
Mosea ;  Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c. 
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understand  it,  ''  decision  "),  but  only  an  incidental 
privilege  connected  with  its  fundamental  meaning. 
What  that  meaning  was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30, 
where  we  read  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually."  Now  t^jS^^p  is  the  judicial  sen- 
tence by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  con- 
demned. In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual  oriental 
life,  the  sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed 
by  the  nature  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  ri'^'hteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels  "  (Is.  Ixi.  10),  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this;  cf.  Ixii.  3.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  Kev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion 
may  be  seen  in  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  orna- 
ments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  Ixii.  3,  "  thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the 
hand  of  thy  God."  Exactly  the  same  symbohsm 
of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in  the 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  11, 
19-21),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with  singular 
force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their  camps, 
and  that  of  tlie  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate. 
But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  representa- 
tive personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  people 
would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  connection  too  with 
symboHcal  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech.  iii.  "  Now 
Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1)  was  clothed  with 
filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And 
he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before 
him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from 
him.  x\nd  unto  him  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  caused 
thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe 
thee  with  change    of  raiment.     And  I  said,  Let 

them  set  a  fair  mitre  (^''?'^)  upon  his  head.  So 
they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed 
him  with  garments."     Here  the  priest's  garments, 

D*^"!!!^!?  and  the  mitre,  expressly  typify  the  restored 
righteousness  of  the  nation.  Hence  it  seems  to  be 
suflaciently  obvious  that  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the  same  pre- 
cious stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who  was 
then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest.  The  sense 
of  the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such 
passages  as  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  is  explained  by  such  expres- 
sions as    Tfn'lS   Wn-^S    nh«   >jp^p,    "  Arise, 

shine;  for  thy  hght  is  come"  (Is.  Ix.  1).  Thum- 
mim expresses  alike  complete  prosperity  and  com- 
plete innocence,  and  so  falls  in  exactly  with  the 
double  notion  of  light  (Is.  Ix.  1,  and  Ixii.  1,  2). 
The  privilege  of  receiving  an  answer  from  God 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  general  state  of  Israel 
symbolized  by  the  priest" s  dress,  that  the  promise 
in  Is.  liv.  13,  "  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord,"  does  to  the  preceding  description,  "I 
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will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires,  and  I  will  niake  thy 
windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and 
all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones,"  ver.  11,  12; 
comp.  also  ver.  11  and  17  (Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to 
add  how  entirely  this  view  accords  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Levi  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called 
God's  holy  one,  and  God's  Thummim  and  Urim 
are  said  to  be  given  to  him,  because  he  came  out 
of  the  trial  so  clear  in  his  integrity.  (See  also  Bar. 
V.  2.) 

(h.)  The  Ephod  (*TbW).  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i  e.,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  eivcajxis  of  the  (i reeks  (see  Diet,  of 
Antiquities.,  art.  Tunic^t^  p.  1172).  These  were 
clasped  together  on  tlie  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  (5  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further  united 
by  a  "  curious  girdle  "  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist.  Upon  it 
was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  which  in 
fact  was  a  part  of  the  ephod,  and  included  in  the 
term  in  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv.  3, 
xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just  above  the  curi- 
ous girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  ephods  were  also 
worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by  Samuel, 
who  was  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  14). 
The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is  "  (jirdtd 
with  a  linen  ephod."  The  ephod  was  also  fre- 
quently used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israehtes.  See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  &c.  [Ephod  ; 
Girdle.] 

(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephod  (b"^l?^).    This  was 

of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of 
blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only 

of  "  woven  work  "  (n^'S  HtT'l^i^,  xxxix.  22).  It 
was  worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was 
longer  than  it,  though  not  so  long  as  the  broidered 

coat  or  tunic  (V?^^^  n^nip),  according  to 
some  statements  (BJihr,  Winer,  Kalisch,  etc.).  The 
Greek  rendering,  however,  of  V*^^P,  Trodrjprjs,  and 
Josephus's  description  of  it  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7)  seem 
to  outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Biihr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  should  have  been  seen 
below  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  hnen,  were  the 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  visible,  in  the  case  of 
the  high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it. 
Eor  the  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  border 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  trimming 
of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high-priest 
went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place,  elosephus 
in  the  Antiquities  gives  no  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied  beauty 
of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  War,  however, 
he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder,  and  the 
pomegranates  lightning.  For  Fhilo's  very  curious 
observations  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ix.  p.  25. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly 
explain  it  (Ecclus.  xlv.),  who  in  his  description  of 
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the  high-priest's  attire  seems  chiefly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  this  trim- 
ming, "  He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and 
with  many  golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  his  people."  Perhaps,  however, 
he  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
VVhiston,  Vatablus,  and    many   others    have  sup- 


{(L )  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  HoLl^'KSS  to  the  Lord,  fastened 
to  it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.     Josephus  applies  the 

term  iHDD^^  {jxaavaeix^Siis)  to  the  turbans  of 
the  common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high- 
priest  had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  beside  this 
he  had  outside  the  turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold, 
consisting,  that  is,  of  3  rims  one  above  the  other, 
andltenninating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx, 
like  the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyanms. 
Josephus  doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the  high- 
priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may  be 
fairly  conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asmoneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy 
M'ith  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  shape,"  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
ireraXou,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  says 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant. 
vii.  3,  §  8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate 
made  in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time ;  and 
Whiston  adds  in  a  note,  that  it  was  still  preserved 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on 
it  was  engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  (Ant.  iii. 
3,  §  6).  It  is  certain  that  R.  Ehezer,  who  flourished 
in  Hadrian's  reign,  saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubt- 
less placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expiessly  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's  plunder 
when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  by  Gen- 
seric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi). 

(e.)  The  broidered  coat,  '^S^"'-^  ^"^.^^"^-T?  was 
a  tunic  or  long  shirt  of  linen  with  a  tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  hke  the  setthig  of  a  stone.     The 

girdle,  t^D!2St,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
body  several  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ankles.     The  breeches 

or  drawers,  D"^p!3pp,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins 

and  thighs;  and  the  bonnet  or  ni?2iri/P  was  a 
turban  of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high-priest 
when  the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last 
were  common  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  robes  (ij/^vjuara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
tunics  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  as  forming  part 
of  the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  (B.  J.  vi.  8,  §  3).  Aaron, 


a  Josephus  (A.  J.  xx.  10)  says  that  Poinpey  would 
not  allow  Hyrcanus  to  wear  the  diadem,  when  he 
restored  him  to  the  high  priesthood. 
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and  at  his  death  Eleazar  (Num.  xx.  26,  28),  and 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  sol- 
emnly inaugurated  into  their  ofiice  by  being  clad 
in  these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive 
days.  From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when 
the  sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments 
was  deemed  the  official  investiture  of  the  office. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyr- 
canus deposited  in  the  Paris,  which  he  built  on 
purpose,  were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower, 
which  he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at 
his  absolute  disposal.  The  Romans  did  the  same 
till  the  government  of  Titellius  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored 
to  the  Jews  (Ant,  xv.  11,  §  4;  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

(3.)  Aaron  had  pecufiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and 
burnt  incense  within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.)-  He  is 
said  by  the  Talmudists,  with  whom  agree  Lightfoot, 
Selden,  Grotius,  Winer,  BJihr,  and  many  others, 
not  to  have  worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this 
occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad  entirely  in  white 
linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  on  the  other  hand  Josephus  says  that  the 
great  fast  day  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  day  in 
the  year,  when  the  high-priest  wore  all  his  robes 
(B.  J.  V.  5,  §  7),  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  im- 
propriety of  his  wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a 
day  of  humiliation,  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 
on  the  one  occasion  when  he  performed  functions 
peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn 
his  full  dress.  Josephus  too  coidd  not  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  which  he  repeats  (cant.  Ap. 
lib.  ii.  §  7),  where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone 
might  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "  propria 
stola  circumamicti."  For  although  Selden,''  who 
strenuously  supports  the  Rabbinical  statement  that 
the  high-priest  only  wore  the  4  linen  garments 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  HoHes,  endeavors  to 
make  Josephus  say  the  same  thing,  it  is  imjjossible 
to  twist  his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  pre- 
scribes that  Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  gar- 
ments of  linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  put  them  oft'  inunediately  he  came  out, 
and  leave  them  in  the  Temple;  no  one  being  pres- 
ent in  the  Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement 
(ver.  17).  Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
this  law  was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing 
that  in  consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with 
which  the  high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil 
power  at  this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him 
to  wear  them,  not  even  always  on  the  3  great  festi- 
vals (Ant-  xviii.  4,  §  3),  but  only  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requires, 
the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment; and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  ex- 


&  Selden  himself  remarks  (cap.  vh.  in  Jin.)  that 
Josephus  and  others  always  describe  the  pontifical 
robes  by  the  name  of  Trj<:  o-toAtj?  apxiepartKrjs. 
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planation.  In  other  respects  the  high-priest  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new 
moons  and  other  ^reat  feasts,  and  on  such  solemn 
occasions  as  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  under 
Solomon,  under  Zerubbabel,  etc.     [Atonement, 

DAY  OF.] 

(4.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also  forbid- 
den to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend 
his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  precedent 
in  Lev.  x.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
rather  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than 
were  distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  con- 
sequently varied  with  the  personal  character  and 
abilities  of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  reforms  in 
religion,  restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  service, 
the  preservation  of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or 
profanation,  taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
affairs,  judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  San- 
hedrim (which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot 
rarely  to  have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions, 
in  which  we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prom- 
inent, sometimes  not  even  mentioned.  (See  the 
historical  part  of  this  article.)  Even  that  portion 
of  power  which  most  naturally  and  usually  fell  to 
his  share,  the  rule  of  the  Temple,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  ministered 
there,  did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
high-priest.     For  the  title  "Euler  of  the  House 

of  God,"  D'^n'bKn'n'^S  l^y2,  wWch  usually 
denotes  the  high-priest,  is  sometimes  given  to  those 
who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g.  to  Pashur  the 
son  of  Immer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  27. 
The  Rabbins  speak  very  frequently  of  one  second 
in  dignity  to  the  high-priest,  whom  they  call  the 
sar/an,  and  who  often  acted  in  the  high-priest's 
room.«  He  is  the  same  who  in  the  0.  T.  is  called 
"  the  second  priest "  (2  K.  xxiii.  4,  xxv.  18).  They 
say  that  Moses  was  sagnn  to  Aaron.  Thus  too  it 
is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2), 
that  Annas  was  sagnn.  Ananias  is  also  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  sagan,  acting  for  the  high- 
priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner  they  say 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  high-priest  and  sagan  in 
the  time  of  David.  The  sagan  is  also  very  fre- 
quently called  7ne7nunneh,  or  prefect  of  the  Temple, 
and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If  the 
high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice- high- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  tells  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
"  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  defiled  him :  therefore  Judah  his 
brother  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 
in  his  stead ;  and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood  " 
(Lightfoot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
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a  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  deputy 
high-priest  was  the  same  as  the  sagan.  Lightfoot 
thinks  not. 


office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding 
the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim. 
The  installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  or 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  formal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Maimonides 
to  the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix.  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a  priest  or  high -priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  child 
at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev. 
xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at 
the  altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which 
the  Talmud  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates 
how  Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus's  ears,  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  born 
of  a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §  7).  Thus  Eleazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Josephus  says, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Selden's  learned  treatises  De  Successionibus,  etc, 
and  Be  Success,  in  Fontif.  Ebrceor.  ;  and  to  Pri- 
deaux,  ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
Jews  that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  which 
became  so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  {Ant. 
XV.  3)  says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  first 
who  did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason ;  Aris^ 
tobulus,  who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the 
second :  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus,  the 
third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §  4. 

II.  Theologically.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
is  occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as, 
e.  g.^  Rev.  i.  13,  where  the  Trod^prjs^  and  the  girdle 
about  the  paps,  are  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristic  of  the 
high-priest.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  symbols.  Philo  (de  vita  Jlfosis),  Origen 
{Homil.  in  Levit.),  Eusebius  {Demonst.  Evang. 
lib.  iii.);  Epiphanius  {cont.  Melchized.  iv.  &c.), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  ( Orat.  i.,  and  EUse  Cretens. 
Comment,  p.  195),  Augustine  {Qucest.  in  Exod.) 
may  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancients 
who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
moderns,  Bahr  {Symbolih  des  Mosaischen  CuUus), 
Fairbaim  (Typology  of  Saipt.),  Kalisch  {Com- 
ment, on  Exod.)  have  entered  fully  into  this  sub- 
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ject,  both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view.     [See  end  of  the  article.] 

III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending 
with  Phannias.  "  The  number  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  Josephus,  A7it.  xx.  10)  from  Aaron 
.  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  83,"  where  he  gives 
a  comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups:  (a)  those 
before  David;  (b)  those  from  David  to  the  Cap- 
tivity; (c)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Bab}'^- 
lonish  Captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter ;  but  for  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profane  writers. 

(a.)  'J'he  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such,  are :  (1)  Aaron ; 
(2)  Eleazar;  (3)  Phinehas;  (4)  EH;  (5)  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11:  1  Sam.  xiv.  3);  (6) 
Ahiah;  (7)  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli, 
and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  X.).  But  Eli,  the  4:th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  PWnehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
namely,  Abishua,  Bukki,  ITzzi,  Zefahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eh  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion from  Levi,  while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be 
10th.  If,  however,  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  Eli,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  backward,  a  very 
small  interval  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  (Ant. 
rai.  1,  §  3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki  —  whom  he 
3alls  Joseph,  and  (Ant.  v.  Jl,  §  5)  Abiezer,  i.  e., 
Abishua  —  was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's 
Une,  before  Zadok.  This  is  probably  a  true  tradi- 
tion, though  JosejDhus,  with  characteristic  levity, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
5th  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi ;  or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
zar's  descendants  down  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Eli's  grandson.  If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or 
grandson  under  age.  Eh,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ith- 
amar, might  have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
elders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
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the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  e2(/ht 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  David,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  God,  during  the 
high-priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors  of  this  first 
group,  was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  a  fact  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which 
the  temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  since  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  tribe,  as  Judah 
was  David's  (Josh.  xxiv.  30,  33;  Judg.  xx.  27,  28, 
xxi.  21 ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  &c. ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  inter- 
ference of  the  secular  power  is  manifest  throughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  high-priests 
as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  capture  by  the 
Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all  inquiries 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were  made  before 
the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3;  comp  Judg.  xx.  27;  1 
Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on  whom 
the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed  in 
the  name  Ichabod  would  naturally  fall.  The  rise 
of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  at  this  very  time,  and  his 
paramount  influence  and  importance  in  the  state, 
to  the  entire  echpsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest,  coin- 
cides remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark,  and 
the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 

(6.)  Passhig  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with 
the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly 
equal  authority,  namely,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1 
Chr.  XV.  11;  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Indeed,  it  is  only 
from  the  deposition  of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of 
Zadok  in  his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  35),  that 
we  learn  certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high- 
priest,  and  Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of 
Ahitub,  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and 
the  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as 
"a  young  man,  mighty  in  valor,"  who  joined  Da- 
vid in  Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  22  captains 
of  his  father's  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession 
of  Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  Da- 
vid's cause  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests 
who  came  under  Jehoiada  their  captain,  vv.  26,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood :  the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  the  division 
of  the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  them, 
coinciding,  as  it  did,  with  the  divided  state  of  the 
Levitical  worship  in  David's  time.  For  we  learn 
from  1  Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  37,  compared  with  39,  40, 
and  yet  more  distinctly  from  2  Chr.  i.  3,  4,  5,  that 
the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses 
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and  Bezaleel  in  the  wilderness  were  at  this  time  at 
Gibeon,  while  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
separate  tent  made  for  it  by  David.  [Gibeon,  p. 
693.]  Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the 
priests  were  left  "  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  " 
to  offer  burnt-ofFerings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and 
evening,  and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is 
therefore  obvious  to  conchide  that  Abiathar  had 
special  charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected 
with  it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession 
of  the  ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position 
with  David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsellors 
next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  counsel- 
lor. Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred permanently  from  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Eornans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of 
the  sin  of  Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  —  Josephus 
(Ant.  x.  8,  §  6)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  Ohm  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old  at  Sol- 
omon's accession  (being  David's  contemporary), 
should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  next,  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that  Azariah 
the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah, «  "he  it  is  that 
executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  Temple  that  Sol- 
omon built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at  its 
first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be  wrong 
in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the 
first  high-priest  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  non- 
mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  even  where  one  would  most  have 
expected  it  (as  1  K.  viii,  3,  6,  10,  11,  62;  2  Chr.  v. 
7,  11,  (fee),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon 
—  the  civil  power  —  are  certainly  remarkable. 
Compare  also  2  Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable 
inference  is  that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal 
qualities  or  energy.  In  constructing  the  list  of  the 
succession  of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method 
must  be  to  compare  the  genealogical  fist  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  8-15  (A.  y.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests 
in  the  sacred  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by 
Josephus,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access 
to  ^he  lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem : 
testing  the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  genealogical  succession.  Now  as  regards 
the  genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jeconiah 
there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  13  priests.     Moreover  the  passage  in  ques- 
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tion  is  not  a  list  of  high- priests,  but  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in 
its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history  —  for  it  makes  Amariah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  last  generations  also  suits 
the  history  —  inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourth  from  the.  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  fourth 
king  from  the  end  —  yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in 
Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum  the  father  of 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign  —  an  in- 
terval of  about  240  years  —  there  are  but  two 
names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  hable  to  the 
utmost  suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same 
sequence  which  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  genealogy  —  Amariah,  Ahitub,  and  Zadok. 
Besides  which  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
This  part,  therefore,  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for 
our  purpose.  But  the  historical  books  supply  us 
with  four  or  five  names  for  this  interval,  namely, 
Jehoiada  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and 
probably  still  earlier;  Zechariah  his  son;  Azariah 
in  the  reign  of  LTzziah;  Urijah  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz;  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  If, 
however,  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and 
Hilkiah  have  been  accidentally  transposed,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  then  the  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13, 
14.  Putting  the  additional  historical  names  at 
four,  and  deducting  the  two  suspicious  names  from 
the  genealogy,  we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in 
Scripture  as  contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with 
room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history. 
Turning  to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high- 
priests  (whom  he  reckons  as  18  {Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do 
also  the  Rabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a 
corruption  sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one 
name  sticking  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  following 
(as  in  Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  sub- 
stituting the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or 
prophet  for  that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and 
Jotham.  Perhaps,  however,  Sudeas,  who  corre- 
sponds to  Zedekiah  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the 
Seder  Olam,  and  Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hosh- 
aiah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
same  Jewish  chronicle,  may  really  represent  high- 
priests  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved  in 
Scripture.  This  would  bring  up  the  number  to 
17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as  the  father  of  Seraiah, 
to  18,  which  agrees  with  the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cidents: —  (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship 
from  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  David.^  and  con- 
solidated by  >the  building  of  the  magnificent  Temple 
of  Solomon.  (2.)  The  organization  of  the  temple 
service  under  the  high-priests,  and  the  division  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses,  who  resided  at 
the  Temple  during  their  term  of  service  —  all  which 
necessarily  put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  high-priest.     (3.)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 


a  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  vi.  9  that  Azariah  was 
grandson  to  Zadok,  being  the  son  of  Ahimaaz.  The 
notice  in  ver.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  son  of  Johanan. 


6  *  Its  transfer  by  David  was  not  immediate,  for  the 
ark,  after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines  at  the  time  of 
Eli's  death,  was  kept  at  several  other  places  before  its 
ultimate  removal  to  Jerusalem.  [SnUiOH ;  Taberna- 
cle, History.]  H. 
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from  the  dynasty  of  David  and  from  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  schismatical 
priesthood  at  Dan  and  Beer-sheba  (1  K.  xii.  31; 
2  Chr.  xiii,  9,  &c,).  (4.)  The  overthrow  of  the 
usurpation  of  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  by 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whose  near  relationship 
to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal  against  the  idol- 
atries of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated  him  to 
head  the  revolution  witli  the  force  of  priests  and 
Levites  at  his  command.  (5.)  The  boldness  and 
success  with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah  with- 
stood the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (G.) 
llie  repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign 
of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services  by 
Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious  reforma- 
tion by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  [Hil- 
KiAH.]  (7.)  In  all  these  great  religious  move- 
ments, however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the 
priests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
the  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  work; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites;  Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  i.ord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  subser- 
vient Urijah  the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  according  to  the  pattern 
of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen  altar, 
and  joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship  before 
it  (2  K.  xvi.  10-lG).  The  preponderance  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain 
at  Eiblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zeph- 
aniah  the  second  priest  or  srifjan,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Jose- 
dech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15).      . 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  was  about  454 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded 
after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  as  a  means  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord. 
The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to  have  super- 
seded that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g,  2  Chr.  xv., 
xviii.,  XX.  14,  15;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14;  Jer. 
xxi.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim  and  Thummim 
ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  others  with  the  division 
of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  expected  the  restoration  of  it  (Neh.  vii.  65), 
and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  Maccabseus,  1  Mace.  iv. 
46;  comp.  xiv.  41,  while  Josephus  affirms  that  it 
had  been  exercised  for  the  last  time  200  years  be- 
fore he  wrote,  namely,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Whis- 
ton,  Note  on  Ant.  iii.  8,  and  Prid.  Connect  i.  150, 
151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely  true  to  reckon 
Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the  marks  of  God's 
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presence  with  Solomon's  Temple,  which  was  wanting 
to  the  second  Temple  (Prid.  i.  138,  144  ff.).  This 
early  cessation  of  answers  by  Urim  and  Thummim, 
though  the  high-priest's  office  and  the  wearing  of 
the  breastplate  continued  in  force  during  so  many 
centuries,  seems  to  confirm  the  notion  that  such 
answers  were  not  the  fundamental,  but  only  the 
accessory  uses  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c)  An  interval  of  about  fifty- two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  (fee),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1 
Esdr.  and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  third  and  last  series,  honorably  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zealous  cooperation  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  restoring  the 
dilapidated  conmion wealth  of  Israel.  His  success- 
ors, as  far  as  the  0.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim, 
Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jad- 
dua.  Of  these  we  find  Eliashib  hindering  rather 
than  seconding  the  zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatha 
Nehemiah  for  the  observance  of  God's  law  in  Israel 
(Neh.  xiii.  4,7);  and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us, 
murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the 
Temple,  which  led  to  its  further  profanation  by  Ba- 
goses,  the  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army 
{Ant.  xi.  7).  Jaddua  was  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Concerning  him  Josephus 
relates  the  story  that  he  went  out  to  meet  Alexan- 
der at  Sapha  (probably  the  ancient  IMizpeh)  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  of  priests;  and  that  when 
Alexander  saw  the  multitude  clothed  in  white,  and 
the  priests  in  their  linen  garments,  and  the  high- 
priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  the  gold  plate,  on  which  was  the  name  of  God, 
he  stepped  forward  alone  and  adored  the  Name, 
and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high-priest  {Ant.  xi. 
8,  §  5).  Josephus  adds  among  other  things  that 
the  king  entered  Jerusalem  with  the  high -priest, 
and  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  worship  and  offer 
sacrifice;  that  he  was  shown  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the  high-priest's 
intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  and  freedom  from  tribute  on 
the  Sabbatical  years.  The  story,  however,  has  not 
obtained  credit.  It  was  the  brother  of'this  Jaddua, 
Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  at  the  request  of  Sanballat  made  the  first  high- 
priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terms^  of 
most  glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  i.,  and  ascribing  to 
him  the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  Temple,  with 
other  works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high- 
priest.  Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being 
under  age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him. 
The  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as 
being  that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  according  to  the  account  of  Josephus 
taken  froniAristeas  {Ant.  xii.  2).    This  translation 
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of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as 
it  was  with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  re- 
ligion, and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which 
gave  it  to  the  world  at  this  time  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood, 
was  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their 
decay.  It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenize. 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  Accordingly  in  the  high-priesthood  of 
Eleazar's  rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find 
their  very  names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of 
Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
this  new  feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find  one 
of  them,  IMenelaus,  strengthening  himself  and  seek- 
ing support  from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the 
Jewish  party,  by  offering  to  forsake  their  national 
laws  and  customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  building  of  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
use  of  these  apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavor  to 
conceal  their  circumcision  when  stripped  for  the 
games  (1  Mace.  i.  14,  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-15;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1),  show  the  length  to  which  this 
spirit  was  carried.  The  acceptance  of  the  spurious 
priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy 
Philometor  by  Onias  (the  son  of  Onias  the  high- 
priest),  who  would  have  been  the  legitimate  high- 
priest  on  the  death  of  Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another 
striking  indication  of  the  same  degeneracy.  By 
this  flight  of  Onias  into  Egypt  the  succession  of - 
high-priests  in  the  family  of  Jozadak  ceased;  for 
although  the  Syro-Greek  kings  had  introduced 
much  uncertainty  into  the  succession,  by  deposing 
at  their  will  obnoxious  persons,  and  appointing 
whom  they  pleased,  yet  the  dignity  had  never  gone 
out  of  the  one  family.  Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew 
name  was  Jakim  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps 
Jachin  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17),  or,  according  to 
Ruffinus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim,  and  who  was  made 
high-priest  by  Antiochus  Eupator  on  IMenelaus 
being  put  to  death  by  him,  was  the  first  who  was 
of  a  different  family.  One,  says  Josephus,  that 
"  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  this 
family"  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish  in- 
stitutions, infused  a  new  life  and  consistency  into 
the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  fulfill  their  destined  course  till  the 
advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  thoroughly 
aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the  Jews, 
and  drew  together  in  defense  of  their  temple  and 
country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached  to 
their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of 
seven-  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,*and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns, 
to  that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  Maccabi3eus  "  high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah  "  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6),  but,  according  to  the 
far  better  authority  of  1  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabseus  that  Alci- 


a  Josephus  tells  us  of  one  Ananus  and  his  five  sous 
who  all  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  in  turn.     One 
of  these,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king 
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mus  himself  *died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria,  made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high- 
priest.  Josephus  himself  too  calls  Jonathan  "  the 
first  of  the  sons  of  Asamonseus,  who  was  high- 
priest "  (Vlia,  §  1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Judas  may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
office  of  high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it 
by  the  Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonean  family  were 
priests  of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose 
return  from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty; and  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was 
related  to  them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  house.  This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from 
B.  c.  153  till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great. 
Aristobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  Hue,  brother 
of  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his 
brother-in-law,  B.  c.  35.  The  independence  of 
Judsea,  under  the  priest-kings  of  this  raje,  had 
lasted  till  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king 
Aristobulus  II.  (who  had  also  taken  the  high- 
priesthood  from  his  brother  Hyrcanus)  a  prisoner 
to  Rome.  Pompey  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  but  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem. 
Everything  Jewish  was  now,  however,  hastening 
to  decay.  Herod  made  men  of  low  iDirth  high- 
priests,  deposed  them  at  his  will,  and  named  others 
in  their  room.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Arche- 
laus,  and  by  the  Romans  when  they  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  Judaea  into  their  ow^n  hands ;  so  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high-priests 
from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107  years."  The  N. 
T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these  later,  and  oft- 
changing  high-priests,  naniely,  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
—  the  former,  high-priest  at  the  commencement 
of  John  I^aptist's  ministry,  with  Caiaphas  as  sec- 
ond priest;  and  the  latter  high-priest  himself  at 
our  Lord's  crucifixion  —  and  Ananias,  thought  to 
be  the  same  as  Ananus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  before 
whom  St.  Paul  was  tried,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii., 
and  of  whom  he  said  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall."  Theophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  was 
the  high-priest  from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to 
the  synagogue  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kui- 
noel).  Both  he  and  Ananias  seem  certainly  to 
have  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  officially, 
nor  is  Lightfoot's  explanation  (viii.  450,  and  484) 
of  the  mention  of  the  high-priest,  though  Gama- 
liel and  his  son  Simeon  were  respectively  presidents 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  all  probable  or  satisfactory 
(see  Acts  v.  17,  &c.).  The  last  high-priest  Avas 
appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots  from  the  course  of 
priests  called  by  Josephus  Eniachim  (probably  a 
corrupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He  is  thus  described 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  "  His  name  was  Phan- 
nias :  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the  village  of 
Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  number  of  the 
chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was  he, 
scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
and  setting  him  forth  in  a  borrowed  character  as 
on  the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him, 


Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  "  James  the 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ "  to  be  stoned 
(Ant.  XX.  9,  §  1). 
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and  instructed  him  how  to  act  on  'the  occasion. 
This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a  sub- 
ject of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from  the 
other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a  distance  their  law 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subyer- 
sion  of  the  sacred  honors"    {B.  J.   iv.   3,   §^  8). 
Thus  ignominiously  ended  the  series  of  high-priests 
which   had    stretched   in   a  scarcely  broken    hne, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries.     The  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  seen  in 
turn  overshadowing   the  world,  had  each,   except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died  —  and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.     But 
this  did  not  happen  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  offered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  taken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a  Priest  forever,  in    the    Sanctuary  which    shall 
never  be  taken  down ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 

CIVIL   RULER.  HIGH-PRIEST. 

Moses Aaron. 

Joshua Eleazar. 

Othniel Phinehas. 

Abishua Abishua. 

Eli       .......  Eli. 

Samuel Ahitub. 

Saul Ahijab. 

j)a^yi(j Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon Azariah. 

Abijah Johanan. 

j^ga, Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat       ....  Amariah. 

Jehoram Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah " 

.Tehoash Do-  and  Zeehariah. 

Amaziah 

Uzziah Azariah. 

Jotham ^ 

Ahaz Urijah. 

Hezekiah Azariah. 

Shallum. 


CIVIL   RULER. 

Demetrius 
Alexander  Balas 


Simon  (Asmonean)       .     . 

John  Hyrcanus  (Asm.)     . 

King  Aristobulus    (Asm.) 

King  Alexander  Janngeus 
(Asmonean). 

Queen  Alexandra    (Asm.) 

King  Aristobulus  II.  (As- 
monean). 

Pompey  the  Great  and 
Hyrcanus,  or  rather, 
towards  the  end  of  his 
pontificate,  Antipater. 

Pacorus  the  Parthian  .     . 

Herod,  K.  of  Judaea     .     . 


Amon " 

Josiah Hilkiah. 

Jehoiakim     .     .     .     .     •  Azariah  ^ 

Zedekiah Seraiah. 


Evil-Merodach    .     .     .     • 

Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel     (Cyrus     and 

Jeshua. 

Darius). 

Mordecai?  (Xerxes)     .     . 

Joiakim. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah   (Ar- 

Eliashib. 

taxerxes). 

Darius  Nothus   ... 

Joiada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon     .     . 

Johanan 

Alexander  the  Great    .     . 

Jaddua. 

Onias   I.   (Ptolemy   Soter, 

Onias  I. 

Antigonus). 

Ptolemy  Soter    .... 

Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

Eleazar. 

^;                 

Manasseh. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes       .     . 

Onias  II. 

Ptolemy  Philopator      .     . 

Simon  II. 

Ptolemy    Epiphanes    and 

Onias  III. 

Antiochus. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  .     . 

(Joshua,  or)  Jason. 

a         

Onias,  or  Menelaus 

Herod  the  Great 


Archelaus,  K.  of  Judaea 


Cy  renins,  governor  of 
Syria,  second  time. 

Valerius  Gratus,  procura- 
tor of  Judaea 


mGH-PRIEST. 

Jacimus,  or  Alcimus. 

Jonathan,  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (As- 
monean). 

Simon  (Asmonean). 

John  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 

Aristobulus  (Do.). 

Alexander  Janngeus  (Do.). 

Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 
Aristobulus  II.  (Do.). 

Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 


Antigonus  (Do.). 
Ananelus. 

Aristobulus    (last   of    As- 
moneans)  murdered  by 
Herod. 
Ananelus  restored. 
Jesus,  son  of  Phabes. 
Simon,   son    of    Boethus, 
father-in-law  to  Herod. 
Matthias,    son    of    Theo- 

philus. 
Joazarus,    son    of   Simon 
[rather,    Boethus,    Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1]. 
Eleazar. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sie. 
Joazarus  (second  time). 
Ananus. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 


't 

Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus. 

>(      ... 

Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 

'i      ... 

Caiaphas,  called  also  Jo- 

seph. 

Vitellius,      governor 

of 

Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 

Syria 

a         ... 

Theophilus,     brother    of 
Jonathan. 

Herod  Agrippa  .     . 

a         ... 

Simon  Cantheras. 

Matthias,  brother  of  Jon- 
athan, son  of  Ananus. 

Elionaeus,  son  of  Can- 
theras. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis 

Joseph,  son  of  Camei. 

u            ... 

Ananias,  son  of  Nebedaeus. 

a 

Jonathan. 

u         ... 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 

u         ... 

Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

u 

Ananus,   son   of  Ananus, 

or  Ananias. 

[u           ... 

Jesus,  son  of  Damnaeus.] 

Appointed  by   the 

people 

Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel. 

Do.  (Whiston  on  B. 

J. 

iv. 

Matthias,    son    of    Theo- 

3, §  6). 

philus. 

Chosen  by  lot    . 

Phannias,  son  of  Samuel 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  p.  26  fF.  —  also  in  part  from 
Josephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Whiston' s  note 
on  A7it.  XX.  8,  §  5.  A.  C.  H. 

*  The  subject  of  the  preceding  article  and  that 
of  Priests  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  writers 
have  usually  discussed  them  under  the  same  head. 
For  a  list  of  some  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  topics  more  or  less  in  connection  with  each 
other,  see  under  Priests.  H. 

*  HIGHWAY.     [Hedges;  Way.] 
HI^LBN   (1!?*^^    [perh.  fortress^   Fiirst] :  r) 
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'^BeXvd',  Alex.  NtjXcov:  «  IleloTi),  the  name  of  a  city 
of  Judah  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  58);  and  which  in  the  corresponding 
lists  of  Joshua  is  called  Holon.  G. 

HILKI'AH  pn^P^n  and  HJ^bn,  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  is  my  jyortion :  XeA/cias ;  [in  2  K. 
xviii.  18,  Alex.  XaXKLas'-,  26,  37,  Vat.  Alex.  -Kei-'-] 
Helclas).  1.  Hilkia^hu,  flither  of  EHakim  (2  K. 
xviii.  [18,  26,]  37;  Is.  xxii.  20,  xxxvi.  [3,]  22). 
[Eliakim.] 

2.  [Vat.  genr.  XeA/cezas;  in  Ezr.  vii.  1,  Vat. 
EA/ceias,  Alex.  XeAweiay;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom. 
'EAxia,  Vat.  FA.  EA/ceta.]  High-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4  fF. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  ff. ; 
1  Esdr.  i.  8).  According  to  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.)  he  Avas  son  of  Shallum,  and 
from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  apparently  the  ancestor  of  Ezra 
the  scribe.  His  high-priesthood  was  rendered  par- 
ticularly illustrious  by  the  great  reformation  effected 
under  it  by  king  Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover 
kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  and  above  all  by  the  discovery  which  he 
made  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Temple. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  Kennicott  {Heb.  Text^ 
ii.  299)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original 
autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  written  by 
Moses  which  Hilkiah  found.  He  argues  from  the 
pecuhar  form  of  expression  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14, 

nwi:^  T^  nyn)  rn^r\  ngp,  u  the  book  of 

the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  "  whereas 
in  the  fourteen  other  places  in  the  0.  T.  where  the 
law  of  Moses  or  the  book  of  Moses  are  mentioned, 
it  is  either  "the  book  of  Moses,"  or  "the  law  of 
Moses,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses."  But 
the  argument  is  far  from  conclusive,  because  the 
phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  properly  signify 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  through 
Moses."  Compare  the  expression  eV  x^'P^  fxeo-irov 
(Gal.  iii.  19),  and  TlWT^i  TS  (Ex.  ix.  35,  xxxv. 
29 ;  Neh.  x.  29 ;  2  Chr.' xxxv.  6  ;*  Jer.  1. 1).  Though, 
however,  the  copy  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
Moses'  autograph  from  the  words  in  question,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  namely,  in  the  Temple;  and,  from  its 
not  having  been  discovered  before,  but  being  only 
brought  to  light  on  the  occasion  of  the  repairs 
which  were  necessary,  and  from  the  discoverer  being 
the  high-priest  himself,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  particular  part  of  the  Temple  where  it  was 
found  was  one  not  usually  frequented,  or  ever  by 
any  but  the  high-priest.  Such  a  place  exactly  was 
the  one  where  we  know  the  original  copy  of  the 
law  was  deposited  by  command  of  Moses,  namely, 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within  the 
vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  26.  A  difficult 
and  interesting  question  arises,  What  was  the  book 
found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Was  it  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
as  Le  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald,  etc.,  suppose,  or  the  three 
middle  books,  as  Bertheau,  or  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy alone,  as  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Eosenmiiller, 
etc.  ?  Our  means  of  answering  this  question  seem 
to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an  examination  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  depositing  the  book  of  the  law  by  the 
ark  was  originally  enjoined;  (2)  to  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  discovered  by  Plilkiah, 
as  far  as  they  transpire;   (3)   to  any  indications 
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a  In  the  LXX.  this  name  appears  in  ver.  59,  having 
changed  places  with  Jattir. 


which  may  be  gathered  from  the  contemporary 
v^ritings  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  portions 
of  Scripture.  As  regards  the  first,  a  comparison 
of  Deut.  i.  5  with  xxxi.  9 ;  the  consideration  how 
exactly  suited  Deuteronomy  is  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  recital,  as  commanded  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13, 
whereas  the  recital  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is 
scarcely  conceivable;  and  perhaps  even  the  smaller 
bulk  of  a  copy  of  Deuteronomy  compared  with  that 
of  the  whole  law,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
place  by  the  ark,  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  book  of  the  law  "  ordered  to  be  put  "  in 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  "  was  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  alone,  Avhether  or  no  exactly  in  its 
present  form  is  a  further  question.  As  regards  the 
second,  the  28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem 
to  be  those  especially  referred  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13, 
16,  17,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  2,  3  seem  to  point  directly 
to  Deut.  xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  the  covenant, 
and  ver.  3  of  the  former  to  Deut.  xxx.  2,  in  the 
expression  icith  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soid. 
The  words  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "  The  Levites  that 
taught  all  Israel,"  seem  also  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxiii. 
10.  All  the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all 
idolatrous  symbols,  the  putting  away  of  wizards  and 
workers  with  famiHar  spirits,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
Passover,  were  such  as  would  follow  from  hearing 
the  16th,  18th,  and  other  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  points  to  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deuter- 
onomy. If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  statement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.  The  phrases  "  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,"  in  ver.  1:  "Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  your  brethren,  that  they  may 
do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,"  ver.  6;  "The  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood,"  ver.  11;  and  perhaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,  may  be  thought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3;  to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  20-22; 
to  Lev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  2,  &c. ;  and  to  Lev.  iii.  3-5,  &c. 
respectively.  But  the  allusions  are  not  marked,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Levitical  institu- 
tions existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other  books 
of  Moses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they  were 
not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  regards  the 
third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  are  of  direct  references  and  of  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  law  thus  found  by  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.  Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated prophecy  of  Jeremiah's  (ch.  xi.''),  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of  this 
covenant  —  for  he  introduces  the  mention  of  "  the 
words  of  this  covenant  "  quite  abruptly  —  he  quotes 
word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  answering 
Amen  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed  to 
do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience  (see 
ver.  3,  5) ;  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that  Deuter- 
onomy was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah.  But  again : 
in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of  the  first  execu- 
tion by  Joshua  and  the  Israehtes  of  that  which 
Moses  had  commanded  relative  to  writing  the  law 

^  Hitzig,  on  Jer.  xi.,  also  supposes  the  expresKsions 
in  this  chapter  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding 
of  the  book  of  the  law. 
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upon  stones  to  be  set  upon  Mount  Ebal ;  and  it  is 
added  in  ver.  34,  "  and  afterwards  he  read  all  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law." 
In  ver.  32  he  had  said  "  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses."  Now  not  only 
is  it  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch was  transcribed  on  these  stones,  but  all  the 
references  which  transpire  are  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy. The  altar  of  whole  stones  untouched  by 
iron  tool,  the  peace-offerings,  the  blessings  and  the 
cursings,  as  well  as  the  act  itself  of  writing  the  law 
on  stones  and  setting  them  on  Mount  Ebal,  and 
placing  half  the  tribes  on  INIount  Ebal,  and  the 
other  half  on  Mount  (^erizim,  all  belong  to  Deuter- 
onomy. And  therefore  when  it  is  added  in  ver. 
35,  "  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  com- 
manded which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,"  we  seem  constrained  to  accept 
the  words  with  the  limitation  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, as  that  which  alone  was  ordered  by  Moses 
to  be  thus  publicly  read.  And  this  increases  the 
probability  that  here  too  the  expression  is  limited 
to  the  same  book. 

The  only  discordant  evidence  is  that  of  the  book 
of  Nehemiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  book, 
and  ix.  3,  we  have  the  pubhc  reading  by  Ezra  of 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  evident 
obedience  to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  But  it  is  quite 
certain,  from  Neh.  viii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second 
day  they  read  out  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  ibund  i;here  only,  in 
ch.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Levites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  apparently 
based  upon  the  previous  reading  of  the  law,  reference 
is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  iMoses,  and  indeed 
to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  not 
an  improbable  inference  that,  Ezra  having  lately 
completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  more 
was  read  on  this  occasion  than  was  strictly  enjoined 
by  Deut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore  this  transaction 
does  not  really  weaken  the  foregoing  evidence. 

But  no  little  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiah,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  tliat 
"  the  law  of  Moses  "  is  not  of  older  date  than  tlie 
reign  of  Josiah;  in  fact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  copy  in 
the  Temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  refor- 
mation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following 
remarks  are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
eacb  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release,  to  the  whole 
congregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  be  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
And  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Moses,  had  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22). 
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The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obviously 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promote  the  study 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occasional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  as 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  as 
that  of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joash,  that  of 
Ahaz,  and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh, 
with  their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must 
have  been  most  unfavorable  to  the  study  of  "  the 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of  Josiah 
irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overflowed  all  the 
dykes  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  spite  of 
such  occasional  acts  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9),  and  such  insulated  evidences  of  the  king's 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  affords  (2  K.  xiv.  6)  — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  —  and  the  yet  more  marked  ac- 
quahitance  with  the  law  attributed  to  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  5,  6)  [Genealogy],  everything  in 
Josiah's  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  knowl- 
edge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king's  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8,  10;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could 
read.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah, 
who  was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  who 
wrote  down  the  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  G,  8,  18,  28,  32.  xlv.,  &c.).  How 
then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ? 
or  fail  to  see  in  the  incident  of  the  startling  dis- 
covery of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah  one  of  those 
many  instances  of  simple  truthfulness  which  im- 
press on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is  read  in 
the  same  guileness  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  ? 
In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses  which 
this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  harmony 
with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the  previous 
history  of  Judaea,  especially  since  its  connection 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  the  low 
state  of  education  which  is  apparent  from  so  many 
incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah's  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  therefore  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius  truly 
observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  clearly 
implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of  Moses  was 
a  thing  well  know^n  to  the  Jews.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king  with  the  high- 
priest  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest,  as  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,  ad 
be.  ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,  315 ;  Lewis,  Orig. 
Heh.  bk.  viii.  ch.  8,  &c.)     [Chelcias.] 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  HiLKi'AH  (LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.]  omit;  [Alex. 
XiXKias]  Comp.  Aid.  XeXKias  or  -«:]  Helcias),  a 
Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amzi,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Ethan  (1  Chr.  vi.  45;  Heb.  30). 

4.  [Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  XeAweias-]  Hilkia^hu  ; 
another  Merarite  Levite,  second  son  of  Hosah; 
among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  time 
of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  [In  Neh.  viii.  4,  XeA/cm,  Vat.  EA/cem,  Alex. 
XeA/ceza;  in  xii.  7,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.^  omit; 
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so  in  xii.  21,  exc.  Rom.  'EA/cfa-]  Hiltci^ah;  one 
of  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people.  Doubtless  a  Levite, 
and  probably  a  priest  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He  may  be 
identical  with  the  Hilkiah  who  came  up  in  the 
expedition  with  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (xii.  7),  and 
whose  descendant  Hashabiah  is  conmiemorated  as 
living  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (xii.  21). 

6.  Hilkia'hu  ;  a  priest,  of  Anathoth,  father  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  HiLKi^AH,  father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

HILXEL  (^??n  b'^cli  in  praise,  Fiirst]  : 
'Ek\7]Al  Alex.  SeAAr/^a;  Joseph. "EAAtjAo? :  lUel), 
a  native  of  Pirathon  in  Mount  Ephraim,  father  of 
Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13, 
15). 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the .  general  description  of  the  features 
of  the  country.  [PAL?:s'nNE.]  But  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  "hill"  has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.  Gibeah,  TIVH^.  from  a  root  akin  to  !2!2!l, 

'        T   :  •  "^  ~T' 

which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or 
humpishness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine, 
and  from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
under  Gibeah,  the  names  of  several  places  situated 
on  hills.  Our  translators  have  been  consistent  in 
rendering  gibeah  by  "  hill; ''  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  "mountain"  (Ps.  Ixv.  12, 
Ixxii.  3,  cxiv.  4,  6). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  kar,  'Hn, 
which  has  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  gibeah, 
meaning  a  whole  district  rather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  "mountain" 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange  is 
always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  topography  should  be  unmistak- 
able. For  instance,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  "  hill "  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  "mount"  and  "mountain."  In 
Num.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  "hill"  is  the  "mountain" 
of  ver.  40,  as  also  in  Deut.  i.  41,  43,  compared  with 
24,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  allusion  is  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  correctly  called  "  mountain  "  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse;  and  so  also  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  13.  The 
country  of  the  "hills,"  in  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  ix.  1, 
X.  40,  xi.  IG,  is  the  elevated  district  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly  called  "  the 
mountain"  in  the  earhest  descriptions  of  Palestine 
(Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  subsequent  passages. 
The  "  holy  hill  "  (Ps.  iii.  4),  the  "  hill  of  Jehovah  " 
(xxiv.  3),  the  "hill  of  God  "  (Ixviii.  15),  are  noth- 
ing else  than  "Mount  Zion."  In  2  K.  i.  9  and 
iv.  27,  the  use  of  the  word  "hill"  obscures  the 
allusion  to  Carmel,  which  in  other  passages  of  the 
life  of  the  prophet  (e.  g.  1  K.  xviii.  19;  2  K.  iv. 
25)  has  the  term  "mount"  correctly  attached  to 
it.  Other  places  in  the  historical  books  in  which 
the  same  substitution  weakens  the  force  of  the  nar- 
rative, are  as  follows:  Gen.  vii.  19;  Deut.  viii.  7; 
Josh.  xiii.  6,  xviii.  13,  14;  Judg.  xvi.  3;  1   Sam. 
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xxiii.  14;  xxv.  20;  xxvi.  13;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34;  IK. 
XX.  23,  28,  xxii.  17,  &c. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Ma'aleh,  H^?^^. 
is  rendered  "  hill,"  namely,  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  where  it 
would  be  better  to  employ  "  ascent "  or  some  sim- 
ilar term. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "  hill  "  is  employed  to 
render  the  Greek  word  ^ovvos ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  opos,  elsewhere  "mountain,"  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connection  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative.  The  "hill'  from  w^hich 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
as  "the  mountain"  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  ver.  28). 
In  Matt.  V.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  opos  is  also  ren- 
dered "hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience  just 
noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39  [and  65]  the  "  hill  country  " 
{rj  opeii/'f})  is  the  same  "  mountain  of  Judah " 
[sing.  =  collective]  to  which  frequent  reference  is 
made  in  the  0.  T.  G. 

HIN.     [Measures.] 

HIND  (n  v*^M  :  €\a((>os  •  cervus),  the  female 
of  the  common  stag  or  cervus  elaphus.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xhx.  21;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  V.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5), 
earnest  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  maternal  affection 
(Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and  remoteness  from  the 
haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix.  1),  and 
its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at  the 
sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  The  conclusion 
which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passage  last 
quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with  gfreat 
difficulty,  is  not  in  reahty  deducible  from  the  words, 
and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3.  The 

LXX.  reads  H^^^S  in  Gen.  xlix.  21,  rendering  it 
(TTcKexos  au€i/j,€j/ou,  "a  luxuriant  terebinth:" 
Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ps.  xxix., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted : 
Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  V.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"the  hind  of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a 
tune  of  that  name.      [Aijeleth-Shahar.] 

W.  L.  B. 

HINGE.    1.  "1*^?,  (rTp6(piy^,  cardo,  with  the 

notion  of  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  ilQ,  Qvpoojxa,-, 
cardo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  1096). 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  Oriental  doors 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Hauran,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets 
above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  attached 
to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door  (Bucking- 
ham, Arab  Tribes,  p.  177;  Porter,  Dani'tscus,  ii. 
22,  192;  Maundrell,  Early  Travels,  pp.  447,  448 
(Bohn);  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  210;  Lord  Lhidsay, 
Letters,  p.  292;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  abridgm.  i. 
15).  H.  W.  P. 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  [more  strictly  Ra- 
vine]   OF,  otherwise  called    "  the  valley  of  the 

son  "  or  "children  [sons]  of  Hinnom  "  (D2n"^2, 
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ft  n 

or  rfliS'^^il,  or  n''^p!il'*^5,  variously  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  (pdpay^  'EuuSfi  [Vat.  Ovo/n,  Josh. 
XV.  8],  or  vlov  'EupofjL  [2  K.  xxiii.  10,  Jer.  vii.  29, 
30,  xxxii.  35],  or  Taievva,  Josh,  xviii.  16  [also 
vdirr]  Itovvdix  (Alex,  vairir]  viov  Euvofx),  and  Ta'C 
Ovvofx  (Alex,  for  VaUvva)] ;  eV  76  'Revevvoix 
[Alex,  iv  yt]  Bee^'vo/^],  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii. 
6;  rh  iroKvdvZpiov  vluv  rwv  t4kvoov  avrcou,  Jer. 
xix.  2,  [TToXvdi/dpiop  viou  'Evvcajx  (Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Evvofx)-!  ver.]  6),«  a  deep  and  narrow  ravme,  with 
steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the  "  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau  of 
the  "  plain  of  Rephaim "  to  the  S.,  taking  its 
name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  from  "  some 
ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  "  having  encamped 
in  it  (Stanley,  ^.  (f  P.  p.  172).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  sacred 
writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
is  described  with  minute  topographical  accuracy, 
as  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the 
southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Molecli 
(IK.  xi.  7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  revived  from 
time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the  later 
idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made  their 
children  "  pass  through  the  fire "  in  this  valley 
(2  K.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6),  and  the 
fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity  for  a  considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  31; 
2  K.  xxiii.  10).  [Tophet.]  To  put  an  end  to 
these  abominations  the  place  was  polluted  by 
Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
tions (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  which  time  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off'  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  fires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
whatever  else  was  combustible;  but  the  Rabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  Robinson  declares 
(i.  274)  that  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
fires  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  referring  to  Rosenmiiller,  Biblisch. 
Geogr.  H.  i.  156,  164.  For  the  more  ordinary 
view,  see  Hengstenburg,  Christol.  ii.  454,  iv.  41; 
Keil  on  Kitif^s  ii.  147,  Clark's  edit.;  and  cf.  Is. 
xxx.  33,  Ixvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from 
the  supposed  everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  G^e  Hinnom^ 
Gehenna^  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
and  some  of  the  Rabbins  here  fixed  the  "  door  of 
hell;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  Lord. 
[Gp:henna.]  It  is  called,  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the  val- 
ley," Kar  i^ox'fjy,  ^^'^  perhaps  "  the  valley  of 
dead  bodies,"  xxxi.  40,  and  "the  valley  of  vision," 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5  (Stanley,  Syr.  and  Pal  pp.  172,  482). 


a  *  Some  of  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  MS.  are 
not  noticed  here,  being  mere  corruptions.  A 
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The  name  by  M'hich  it  is  now  known  is  (in  igno- 
rance of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wddy 
Jehennam,  or  Wady  er  Rubeb  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  i.  56,  suppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  tra- 
ditions the  name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley 
of  Kedron  (Ibn  Batutah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  ut  sup.). 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large  reservoir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "upper  pool,"  or  "  Gihon  "  [Gihon]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  as  Bir- 
kei-el-Mamilla.  After  running  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in  less 
than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  encounters 
a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in  an  eastern 
direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous  S.  W. 
corner  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50  to  100 
yards  broad,  the  bottom  everywhere  covered  with 
small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards  from 
the  Jaffa  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on  nine 
very  low  arches,  conveying  water  from  the  "  pools 
of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  which  is  the  "  lower  pool "  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great  ra- 
pidity between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep,  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  cul- 
tivated. About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  be- 
comes quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with 
much  greater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,"  or  "of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before 
joining  which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  ob- 
long plot,  the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Siloam.  Towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  the  traditional 
site  of  "Aceldama,"  authenticated  by  a  bed  of 
white  clay  still  worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  ii.  495),^  opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff*  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas 
hanged  himself  was  placed  during  the  Frankish 
kingdom  (Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  208). 
Not  far  from  Aceldama  is  a  conspicuously  situated 
tomb  with  a  Doric  pediment,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "  whited  sepulchre,"  near  which  a  large  sepul- 
chral recess  with  a  Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native 
rock  is  known  as  the  "  Latib,ulum  apostolorum," 
where  the  Twelve  are  said  to  have  concealed  them- 
selves during  the  time  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection.  The  toml)S  continue  quite  down 
to  the  corner  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off 
to  the  S.  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None 
of  the  sepulchral  recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem are  so  well  preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very 
old  [see  infra]  —  small  gloomy  caves,  with  narrow, 
rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "  the  valley  gate,"    [which  had 


Jib  (Gibeon).     See  Ordnance   Survey  of  Jerusalem,  p. 
59  (1865).      Compare    the  note  under  Aceldama,   p. 


h  *  The  clay  used  in  the  pottery  at  Jerusalem  near  1 19,  and  the  text  to  which  the  note  relates.     The  tes- 
the  church  of  St.  Anne  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  El-  i  timony  at  present  indicates  different  opinions.       H. 
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its  name  from  this  ravine],  Neh.  ii.  13,  15;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  9,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Mount  Zion  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  valley  (Kobinson,  i.  220,  239, 
274,  320,  353;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i.  suppl.  56, 
ii.  495;  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  20b,  208). 
[But  see  Jp:rusalem.]  E.  V. 

*  The  group  of  tombs  in  the  Yalley  of  Hinnom 
and  on  the  southern  hill-side  above  the  ravine  are 
somewhat  fully  described  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Jerusalem,  pp.  67,  68  (1865).  They  are  re- 
garded "  as  having  been  made  or  modified  at  a  later 
period  than  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  city." 
Many  of  them  have  an  inscription  or  scattered  let- 
ters,'but  nothing  that  can  be  well  deciphered. 
Closer  inspection  shows  some  of  these  to  be  much 
more  elaborate  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
"Close  to  the  building  of  Aceldama  the  rock  is 
perforated  by  seven  '  locuH,'  through  one  of  which 
a  chamber  containing  several  more  '  loculi '  is 
reached ;  and  one  of  these  again,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  gives  access  to  a  second  chamber  with  'lo- 
culi;'  from  that  there  is  an  opening  to  a  third, 
and  thence  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  fourth  and 
last  one,  all  the  chambers  having  '  loculi ; '  most 
of  them  are  filled  with  rubbish,  and  many  have  the 
appearance  of  leading  to  other  chambers."  Sketches 
were  taken  of  some  of  the  appurtenances  of  these 
tombs,  which  accompany  the  text  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  Tobler  states  the  results  of  a  special 
examination  of  these  rock-sepulchres  in  Hinnom 
{Dj'itte  Wa.nckruny,  p.  348  ff".). 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  ravine  is  the 
precipitous  wall  of  rocks  which  overhangs  the  gorge 
in  its  deepest  part,  on  the  left,  as  one  goes  west- 
w  ard  and  nearly  opposite  to  Aceldama  on  the  height 
above.  The  rocky  ledges  here  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  are  found  to  be  at  different  points 
forty,  thirty-six,  thirty-three,  thirty,  and  twenty 
feet  high.  A  few  trees  still  grow  along  the  margin 
of  the  overhanging  brow,  and  trees  here  must  an- 
ciently have  been  still  more  numerous  when  the 
land  .was  better  cultivated.  Aside  from  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  valley,  regarded  as  one  of  its  aspects, 
it  has  some  additional  interest  from  its  having  been 
connected  by  some  with  the  death  of  Judas.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  may  have  hung  himself 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree  near  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
precipices,  and  that  the  rope  or  limb  breaking,  he 
fell  to  the  bottom  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  This 
latter  result  would  have  been  the  more  certain,  in 
the  event  of  his  having  so  fallen,  on  account  of  the 
sharp  edges  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  cliff", 
as  well  as  the  rocky  ground  below.  Dr.  Robinson 
(ffarmony  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  §  151)  supposes 
that  some  such  relation  as  this  may  have  existed 
between  the  traitor's  "bursting  asunder"  and  the 
suicide,  though  he  does  not  assign  the  occurrence 
to  any  particular  place.  Tholuck  {MS.  Notes)  is 
one  of  those  who  think  of  Hinnom  as  the  scene  of 
the  event.  See  on  this  point  the  Life  of  our  Lord, 
by  Andrews,  p.  510  ff*.  (1867).  We  cannot  indeed 
rely  very  much  on  such  minute  specifications,  be- 
cause so  little  being  related,  so  httle  is  really  known 
respecting  the  manner  of  Judas's  death.  [Judas.] 
It  may  not  be  useless  to  correct  more  distinctly 
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a  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom lies  wholly  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  This 
name  belongs  also  to  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  though  the  latter  is  often  called  from  the  res- 
ervoirs there  the  Valley  of  Gihon.  They  are  both 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  valley,  which  sweeps 
around  the  city  on  two  sides.  As  a  topographical 
description,  the  reader  will  find  Robinson's  concise 
account  of  this  locality  {Phys.  Geogr.,  pp.  97-100) 
very  distinct  and  accurate.  H. 

HIPPOPOT^AMUS.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  {r\M2T\^)  de- 
scribes the  hippopotamus:  the  word  itself  bears 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pe- 
hemout,  "the  water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time 
expresses  in  its  Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of 
n7:in2l,  the  idea  of  a  very  large  beast.  Though 
now  no*  longer  found  in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  for- 
merly common  there  (Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The 
association  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  described  (Job.  xl.  15  ff".),  and  most 
of  the  particulars  in  that  passage  are  more  appro- 
priate to  the  hippopotamus  than  to  any  other  ani- 
mal. Behemoth  "eateth  grass  as  an  ox"  (Job  xl. 
15)  —a  circumstance  which  is  noticed  as  peculiar 
in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits ;  this  is  strictly  true 
of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves  the  water  by 
night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and  green  crops. 
Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16,  18,  and  the  notice 
of  the  power  of  the  nmscles  of  the  belly,  "  his 
force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appears  to  be 
strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  ver.  17, 
"he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  seems  not  alto- 
gether applicable.^  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  armed  with  a  formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  curved 
canines;  thus  "his  creator  offers  him  a  sword," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  may  be  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  purposes, 
"the  beasts  of  the  field  playing"  about  him  as  he 
feeds ;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inof- 
fensive animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
(tzeellm;  A.  V.  "shady  trees")  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  "  if  the  river  ris- 
eth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  "stream") 
press  on  his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  great  strength  of  this 
animal.  "Will  any  take  him  before  his  eyes?" 
{I.  e.  openly,  and  without  cunning),  "  will  any  bore 
his  nose  with  a  gin?"  as  was  usual  with  large 
fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instance 
secured  by  a  lasso,  and  repeatedly  struck  until  it 
became  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  240);  the  very 
same  method  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstone,  p.  73 ;  hi- 
stances  of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  by  the 
same  writer,  pp.  231,  232,  497).  W.  L.  B. 

HI'RAH     (rfn^in    [nobility,    noble    birth:]  : 


a  *  That  depends  on  the  explanation.  Dr.  Conant 
remarks  on  the  passage  :  a  Like  a  cedar ;  namely,  as 
a  cedar  is  bent,  which  is  not  easily  done.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  tail,  the  small- 
est and  weakest  of  all  the  members  of  the  animal's 
body  "  {Book  of  Job,  w'Uli  a  Revised  Version,  p.  156). 


See  also  HirzePs  Hiob  erklart,p.  240.  There  are  sev- 
eral expressions  in  this  celebrated  description  of  the 
water-ox  of  the  Nile  which  the  present  philology  rep- 
resents somewhat  differently  from  the  A.  V.  See  the 
versions  of  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Umbreit,  Conant,  Noyes, 
and  others.  H. 
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El  pas'-  Hhxim),  an  Adullamite,  the  friend  {'^^) 
of  Judah  (Gen,  xxxviii.  1,  12;  and  see  20).  For 
"friend"  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "shepherd," 

probably  reading  ^n^^. 

HI^RAM  or  HU^RAM   (D^^H,  or  Un^H 


irn  =  "nn  Ges.] :  [Rom,  XipafM^  exc.  2 
Sam.  V.  11,  1  Chr.  xiv.  1,  Xeipdfj.;  Vat.  Alex. 
Xeipa/JL :  Hirain]  on  the  different  forms  of  the  name 
see  Huram).  1.  The  King  of  Tyre  who  sent 
workmen  and  materials  to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam. 
V.  11,  1  Chr.  xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David 
whom  he  ever  loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again  (1  K. 
V.  10,  vii.  13,  2  Chr.  ii.  14,  16)  to  build  the  Tem- 
ple for  Solomon,  with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  (1  K.  v.  11,  12).  The  con- 
tempt with  which  he  received  Solomon's  present 
of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12)  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  breach  between  the  two  kings.  lie  ad- 
mitted Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a 
share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(1  K.  X.  22);  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of 
India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to  Solomon's  two  harbors  on 
the  Red  Sea  (see  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  345- 
347). 

Eupolemon  (np.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.  Dius, 
the  Phoenician  historian,  and  IMenander  of  Ephesus 
{dp.  Joseph,  c.  A}),  i.  17,  !I8)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years :  and  relate  that  his 
father  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  offerings ;  that  he  was  successful  in 
war;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city;  that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg. 
xiv.  12),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  even- 
tually outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  subjects. 
The  intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-minded 
kings  was  much  celebrated  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §  8)  states  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the  Tyrian 
archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in  1  K.  v. 
and  2  Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only  his  copies 
of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less  authentic  let- 
ters between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between 
Solomon  and  Vaphres  (Apries?),  which  are  pre- 
served by  Eupolemon  {op.  Euseb.  Prap.  .Kvang. 
ix.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
{ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
Phoenician  historians  {ap.  Tatian.  cont.  Grcec.  §  37) 
relate  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
look Hiram's  uncircumcision  in  his  services  towards 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate 
(f(/j.  Eisenm.  Knt.  Jud.  i.  868)  that  because  he  was 
a  God-fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he  was 
received  alive  into  Paradise ;  but  that,  after  he  had 
been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sinned  by  pride, 
and  was  thrust  down  into  hell. 

2.  [Xipctyu;  Vat.  Alex.  Xetpa^-  Hiram.]  Hiram 
was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race  (1  K.  vii. 
13,  40,  [45] ),  the  principal  architect  and  engineer 
sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon ;  also  called  Hu- 
ram in  the  Chronicles.     On  the  title  of  DS  = 
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master,  or  father,  given  to  him  in  2  Chr.  ii.  13, 
iv.  16,  see  Huram,  No.  3.  W.  T.  B. 

*  At  the  distance  of  IJ  hours  on  the  hill-side 
east  of  Tyre,  is  a  remarkable  tomb  known  as  Kabr 
Hairdn,  i.  e.  Tomb  of  Hiram.  "It  stands  all 
alone,  apart  ahke  from  human  habitation  and  an- 
cient ruin  —  a  solitary,  venerable  rehc  of  remote 
antiquity.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
monuments  hi  the  land.  It  is  an  immense  sarcoph- 
agus of  limestone  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  — 
12  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  6  high;  covered  by  a  hd 
slightly  pyramidal,  and  5  feet  in  thickness;  — the 
whole  resting  on  a  massive  pedestal,  about  10  feet 
high,  con?posed  of  three  layers  of  large  hewn 
stones,  the  upper  layer  projecting  a  few  inches.  The 
monument  is  perfect,  though  weather-beaten.  The 
only  entrance  to  it  is  an  aperture  broken  through 
the  eastern  end.  A  tradition,  now  received  by  all 
classes  and  sects  in  the  surrounding  country,  makes 
this  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  Solomon's  friend  and 
ally ;  and  the  tradition  may  have  come  down  un- 
broken from  the  days  of  Tyre's  grandeur.  We 
have  at  least  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  it." 
(Porter,  Handbook,  ii.  395.) 

The  people  there  also  connect  Hiram's  name 
with  a  copious  fountain  over  which  a  massive  stone 
structure  has  been  raised,  which  the  traveller  passes 
on  the  south  shortly  before  coming  to  the  site  of 
Tyre  (see  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  55,  2d  ed.). 
Such  traditions,  whether  they  cleave  rightfully  or 
not  to  these  particular  places,  have  their  interest. 
They  come  down  to  us  through  Phoenician  chan- 
nels, and  indirectly  authenticate  the  history  of 
Hiram  as  recorded  by  the  Hebrew  writers.      H. 

HIRCA'NUS  {'TpKavos  \_Hyrcani(in,  from 
'TpKauia,  a  province  on  the  Caspian  Sea]  :  Hirca- 
nus),  "a  son  of  Tobias,"  who  had  a  large  treasure 
placed  for  security  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  b.  c.  ; 
2  Mace.  iii.  11).  Josephus  also  mentions  "  chil- 
dren of  Tobias  "  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1,  irai^^s  Tco^iov), 
who,  however,  belonged  to  the  faction  of  Menelaus, 
and  notices  especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (Joseph) 
W'ho  was  named  Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  2  fF.). 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the 
Hyrcanus  of  2  Mace,  with  this  grandson  of  Tobias 
either  by  supposing  that  the  ellipse  (toO  Too^iov) 
is  to  be  so  filled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  were  popularly  named  after  their 
s:randfatber  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  309),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a  local  appella- 
tive, and  became  illustrious  afterwards  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  com  p.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  4).     [Maccabkks.]       B.  F.  W. 

*  HIS  is  used  throughout  the  A.  V.  instead  of 
its,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  original  edition  of 
1611,  though  it  has  been  introduced  in  one  place 
in  later  editions.  [It.]  This  use  sometimes  occa- 
sions ambiguity,  as  in  Matt.  vi.  33,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,"  where 
Eastwood  and  Wright  {Bible  Word-Book,  p.  252) 
erroneously  refer  the  "  his  "  to  "  kingdom  "  instead 
of  to  "God,"  the  Greek  being  rrju  diKaio(rvj/r]u 
avTOVy  not  avTTJs-  "  His  righteousness "  here 
means  "  the  righteousness  which  He  requires." 

A. 
HIT^TTTES,    THE,    the    nation   descended 
from  Cheth   (A.  V.  "Heth"),  the  second  son  of 
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Canaan.  (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  be- 
low, the  word  is  "^^nn  =  the  Chittite  [6  Xer- 
Toios    ol  XerraToi :  IlefhcPMs,  ffethcei :  in  Ezr.  ix. 

1,  6  Edi,y^t.  E06i,  Alex.  EOei.],  in  the  singular 
number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  "  the  Hittite  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii. 

2,  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3),  but  elsewhere 
plural  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii. 
23;  Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  5;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  viii.  7;  Ezr.  ix.  1;  Neh.  ix.  8;  1  Esdr.  viii. 
69,  XerToioi)-  (2-)  'J^he  plural  form  of  the  word 
is  D*^innn  ==  the  ChUtim,  or  Hittites  [X^Triv 
(Vat.  -reiv,  Alex.  XerTieifx)'!  XeTriii/  (Vat.  -eiu), 
ol  XeTTa7ot--  Hetthim^  Hethcel]  (.Josh.  i.  4;  Judg. 
i.   26;  1  K.   X.   29;  2  K.  vii.  6;  2  Chr.  i.   17). 

(3.)  "A  Hittite  [woman]  "  is  D^'Pin  [XsTrala'- 
Cethcea]  (Ez.  xvi.  3,  45).  In  1  K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "  Hittites." 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene- 
Cheth,  "  Children  of  Heth  "  — such  was  then  their 
title  —  the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  be- 
longing to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then 
settled  at  the  town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its 
new  name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name 
of  Kirjath-arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  XXV.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe 
appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  rather  commer- 
cial «  than  military.  The  '•  money  current  with 
the  merchant,"  and  the  process  of  weighing  it, 
were  familiar  to  them ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  hi 
the  gate  of  the  city  "  was  their  manner  of  receiv- 
ing the  stranger  who  was  desirous  of  having  a 
"possession"  "secured"  to  him  among  them. 
The  dignity  and  courtesy  of  their  demeanor  also 
come  out  strongly  in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald 
well  says,  Abraham  chose  his  allies  in  warfare  from 
the  Amorites,  but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his 
grave.  But  the  tribe  was  evidently  as  yet  but 
small,  not  important  enough  to  be  noticed  beside 
"  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  "  who  shared  the 
bulk  of  the  land  between  them  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii. 
7).  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  they  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  period  after  this,  possibly 
extending  as  far  as  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba,  a  good 
deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17,  xxviii.  10).  From 
their  families  Esau  married  his  two  first  wives; 
and  her  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take  the  same  course 
is  the  motive  given  by  Rebekah  for  sending  Jacob 
away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  same  feeling  that 
had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  for  Isaac.  The  descendant  of  Shem  could  not 
wed  with  Hamites  —  "  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites  among  whom  I  dwell  .  .  .  wherein  I 
am  a  stranger,"  but  "go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred"  is  his  father's  command,  "to  the  house 
of  thy  mother's  father,  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 
thence  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxiv.  4). 

2.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes 
occur  in  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula  [Canaan, 
p.  354  a],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
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a  "  Canaanite ''  has  in  many  places  the  force  of 
"  merchant  "  or  '^  trafficker."  See  among  others  the 
examples  in  vol.  i.  p.  351  b 


Ex.  xxiii.  28).  In  the  report  of  the  spies,  however, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  them  : 
"  the  Hittite,  the  Jebusite.  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
in  the  mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Whatever 
temporary  circumstances  may  have  attracted  them 

far  to  the  south  as  Beer-sheba,  a  people  having 
the  quiet  commercial  tastes  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
and  his  companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the 
roving,  skirmishing  life  of  the  country  bordering 
on  tile  desert;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  themselves 
from  those  districts,  retiring  before  Amalek  (Num. 
xiii.  29)  to  the  more  secure  mountain  country  in 
the  centre  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45)  may  imply  that  they  helped  to 
found  the  city  of  Jebus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits 
vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1. )  "  Ahini- 
elech  the  Hittite,"  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditions,  before  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  "Uriah  the  Hittite," 
one  of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  39;  1  Chr.  xi.  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  warriors  by  profes- 
sion, we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  practi- 
cal, unscrupulous  "son  of  Zeruiah,"  who  pressed 
David  to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king: 
Ahimelech  is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case 
of  Uriah,  the  absence  from  suspicion  and  the  gen- 
erous self-denial  which  he  displayed  are  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xi. 
11.  12). 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  b.  c.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh, 
situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.  [Egypt,  p. 
511.] 

5.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deci- 
phered, there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation 
of  Khatti^  who  "  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,"  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (Kawlinson's  Herodotus^ 
i.  463).  "  Twelve  kings  of  the  Soutliern  Khatti 
are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identifi- 
cation of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Ckat^ 
as  noticed  under  Heth,  and  affords  a  clew  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  {a)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  appears  to 
mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof.  (/;)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the 
same  expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1  K.  x.  29 ; 
2  Chr.  i.  17:  "  All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
kings  of  Aram  "  (probably  identical  with  the  "  kings 
on  this  side  Euphrates,"  1  K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned 
as  purchasing  chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that 
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(c?)  it  would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date 
almost  proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an 
attack  by  chariots  (2  K.  vii.  6). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives  —  among 
whom  were  Hittite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1)  —  no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1  K.  xi.  5,  7 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13.)    ^ 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  are  all 
susceptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
or  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman),  Gen.  xxxvi.  2. 

Ahimelecit,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6. 

Bashemath,  accur.  Bas'math  (woman);  pos- 
sibly a  second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Beeri  (father  of  Judith,  below).  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Elon  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Ephkon,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14,  &c. 

Judith  (woman).  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

UiHAH,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 

ZonAK  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sibbechai,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite, 
is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  2)  styled  a  Hittite. 

G. 

HI'VITES,  THE  C^^PJl  [perh.  the  villager, 
Ges.],  i.  e.  the  CUvvite:  6  'Evolos'^  [in  Josh.  ix.  7, 
Xoppa7os,  and  so  Alex,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  2:]  Ihvceus). 
The  name  is,  in  the  original,  uniformly  found  in 
the  singular  number.  It  never  has,  like  that  of  the 
Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it  appear  hi  any  other 
form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  from  this  that  it 
originated  in  some  peculiarity  of  locality  or  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  the  Amorites  —  "  moun- 
taineers; "  and  not  in  a  progenitor,  as  did  that  of 
the  Annnonites,  who  are  also  styled  Bene-Ammon 
—  children  of  Amnion  —  or  the  Hittites,  Bene- 
Cheth  —  children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  explained 
by  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  318)  as  Binnenlander,  that  is, 
"Midlanders;  "  by  Gesenius  (Thes.  451)  as  pagani, 
"villagers."  In  the  following  passages  the  name 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular  —  the 
Hivite:  —  Gen.  x.  17;  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii.  2, 
jcxxiv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  15;  also 
Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it  is 
plural. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "  the 
Hivite"  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants  —  the 
sixth  in  order  —  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of 
the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham, 
occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  the 
Hivites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text  (though 
in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is  inserted). 
This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst  others,  that 
they  are  identical  with  the  KadmOjS^ites,  whose 
name  is  found  there  and  there  only  (Reland,  Pal. 
140;  Bochart,  PhaL  iv.  36;  Can.  i.  19).  But  are 
not  the  Kadmonites  rather,  as  their  name  implies, 
the  representatives  of  the  Bene-kedem,  or  "  children 
of  the  East  "  ?  The  name  constantly  occurs  in  the 
formula  by  which  the  country  is  designated  in  the 
earher  books  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  the  later 
ones  (1  K.  ix.  20 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7 ;  but  comp.  Ezr. 
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ix.  1,  and  Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  absent  in 
the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a  document 
which  fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaanite 
nations  at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to 
the  then  insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  special 
locality  of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew text)  in  their  possession,  Hanior  the  Hivite 

being  the  "prince  (W^'Ci^J)  ^f  the  land"  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exhibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
"trade"  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  "pos- 
sessions "  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth  "  (10,  23,  28, 
29).  Like  the  Hittites  they  held  their  assemblies 
or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20).  We 
may  also  see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful  habits 
in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on  Jacob 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites.  Perhaps  a 
similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Shechemites  some  generations  after  this 
—  Baal-berith  —  Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46);  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40); 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech 's  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  53). 

The  Alex^.  MS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  sub- 
stitute "  Horite "  for  "Hivite."  The  change  is 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
is  it  recommended  by  other  considerations.  No 
instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  that  there 
was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  etc.,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
2,  where  Aholibarnah,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  [Anah]  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon  the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  in  favor  of 
reading  "Horite"  for  "  Hivite."  In  this  case  we 
fortunately  possess  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  fam- 
ily, by  comparison  of  which  little  doubt  is  left  of 
the  propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  verses  20,  24, 
25,  30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  has 
suggested  it  here. 

3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  experience  in 
traffic  —  an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israehtes  in  a  highly  successful  man- 
ner (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  colony  of  Hivites,*^  who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities  —  Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim  —  situated, 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi.  19) ; 


o  Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Horites 
for  Hivites  ;  but  we  cannot  accept  the  change  witliout 
further  consideration. 
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Gibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver.  11  the  Gib- 
eonites  speak  of  the  "  elders  "  of  their  city,  a  word 
which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any  special 
form  of  government,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
(ffeviter)^  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expression  that 
they  "  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  "  (in 
republicanischer  Verfassung)\  See  also  Ewald 
{GescJi.!.  318,  319). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine  —  "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land 
of  Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3)  — "in  Mount  Lebanon, 
from  ]\lount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering,  came 
to  "all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites"  near  Tyre  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  7).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen. 
X.  17,  they  are  called  TripoUtans  (^^sV'IQntp), 
a  name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  A  vim,  or  Avvites,  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  ap- 
parently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.,  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  history.  G. 

HIZKI'AH  (n^rP'^n  {strength  of  Jehovah]  : 
'E^e/cias:  Ezecias),  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

HIZKI^JAH  (njpTn  [as  above]:  'ECe/cia: 
Hezecia),  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A. 
Y.  a  man  who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation 
with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  name  should  be  taken  with 
that  preceding  it,  as  "  Ater-Hizkijah,"  a  name 
given  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel.  It  appears  also  extremely 
likely  that  the  two  names  following  these  in  x.^  17, 
18  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are  only  corrupt  repetitions 
of  them. 

This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and 
are  the  same  with  that  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Hezekiah. 

HO'BAB  (2nn  [love,  beloved]:  6  'OjSajS, 
Alex.  n/8a;8;  in  Judg.  'Iw/SajS :  Hobab).  This 
name  is  found  in  two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29; 
Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
denotes  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  or  his  son. 
(1.)  In  favor  of  the  latter  are  (a.)  the  express  state- 
ment that  Hobab  was  "  the  son  of  Raguel  "  (Num. 
X.  29);  Raguel  or  Keuel  —  the  Hebrew  word  in 
both  cases  is  the  same  —  being  identified  with 
Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp.  iii.  1,  &c.), 
but  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly  gives  him 
that  name,  (b.)  The  fact  that  Jethro  had  some 
time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to  return  to 
his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  The  words  "the 
father-in-law  of  Moses  "  in  Num.  x.  29,  though  in 
most  of  the  ancient  versions  connected  with  Hobab, 
will  in  the  original  read  either  way,  so  that  no 
argument  can  be  founded  on  them.  (2.)  In  favor 
of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are  {a.)  the  words 
of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date  than  the  other,  and 
altogether  a  more  casual  statement,  (b.)  Josephus 
in  speaking  of  Raguel  remarks  once  (Ant.  ii.  12,  §  1) 
that  he  "  had  lothor,  L  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname" 
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{rovro  yap  ^v  iiriKhr)fia  r^  'Payoi^ryA).  From 
the  absence  of  the  article  here,  it  is  inferred  by 
Whiston  and  others  that  Josephus  intends  that  he 
had  more  than  one  surname,  but  this  seems  hardly 

fe. 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  certainly  in  favor 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  ICast  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Sho  eib  y  v_^aX-u>  )y 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  Medyen  (Midian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  was  blind  {ib.  180  note);  the  rod  of  Moses 
was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of  Adam, 
and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  etc.  {lb.  190; 
Weil's  BibL  Legends,  107-109).  The  name  of 
Sho' eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  the  wadies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locality  (Seetzeu,  Reisen,  1854,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
NiMRAH.'J  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  far  as  the  Promised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethro.  ^  Other 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aka1)a  (Stanley,  S,  #  F.  p.  33). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32, 
though  brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While 
Jethro  is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and  practiced 
administrator,  Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced 
Bedouin  sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the 
material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new 
and  difficult  ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and 
passes  of  that  "waste  howling  wilderness"  were 
all  familiar  to  him,  and  his  practiced  sight  would 
be  to  them  "instead  of  eyes"  in  discerning  the 
distant  clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  wells 
or  springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.      [Jethko.]  G. 

HO^BAH     [or    HO'BA,    A.  Y.    ed.    1611] 

(nD**in  [concealed,  Ges.  ;  lurking-hole,  Flirst] : 
Xo/8a:  Iloba),  the  place  to  which  Abraham  pursued 
the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15). 
It  was  situated  "to  the  north  of  Damascus" 
(ptt?^'lb  bS^t^^).  Josephus  mentions  a  tra- 
dition concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes  from 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus:  —  "Abraham  reigned  at 
Damascus,  behig  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  country ;  and  there  is  shown  a 
village  called  from  him  The  Habitation  of  Abra- 
ham'' {Ant.  i.  7,  §  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  village  of  B^trzeh,  three  miles  north  of  Damas- 
cus, there  is  a  loehj  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Mohannnedans,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the 
patriarch,  Masjad  Ibrahim,  "  the  prayer-place  of 
Abraham."  The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that 
here  Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  loelij 
is  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another  tradition 
represents  the  patriarch  as  taking  refuge  on  one 
occasion  from  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  word  Hobah  signifies  "a  hiding-place." 
The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
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Jobar^  not  far  from  Biirzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
EHjah,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
(see  p.  720  b,  note;  also  Handb.for  Syr.  and  Fa L 
pp.  491,  492).  J.   L.  1\ 

HOD  (lin  [sple7idor,  ornament] :  'Ha;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  nS:  ^/ofZ),  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  among 
the  descendants  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODA^TAH  [3  syl.]  {Chetlb,  ^Hinin, 
altered  in  the  Keri  to  •irf^ll'in,  L  e.  Hoda- 
VIA^HU  {splendor  of  Jehovah]  :  'OSoAta  ;  Alex. 
nSovia-  Oduia),  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the  last 
members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  mentioned  1 
Chr.  iii.  24. 

HODAVFAH  (H^H'^n  [as above]  :  'ndovia: 
Odoia).  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v. 
24). 

2.  [Vat.  05um:  Oduia.]  A  man  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Has-senuah  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  [Vat.  :Zo^ovia:  Odavia.]  A  Levite,  who 
seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  an  important 
family  in  the  tribe  —  the  Bene  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii. 
40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name  appears  as  Hodevah. 
Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  name  is  closely  connected  with  Judah 
{Genealogies^  p.  119).  This  being  the  case,  we 
probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned  again  in 
Iii.  9. 

HO'DESH  {^^n  [new  moon,  or  time  of  the 
neio  moon]  :  'ASc^ ; '  [Comp.  X6^es  :]  Hodes),  a 
woman  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Shaharaim, 
and  mother  of  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two 
wives  besides  Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesh  was  a 
second  name  of  one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The 
LXX.  by  reading  Baara,  BaaSa,  and  Hodesh,  'A5a, 
seem  to  wish  to  establish  such  a  connection. 

HOD^BVAH  (nnin,  Ken  n^iin  [perh. 

brightness,  ornament  of  Jehovah']:  OuSovia:  [Vat. 
&ovdovia']  Alex.  OuBoviS'-  Oduia),  Bene-Hodevah 
[sons  of  H.],  a  Levite- family,  returned  from  Cap- 
tivity with  Zeruhbabel  (Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the 
parallel  hsts  it  is  given  as  LIodaviah  (No.  3)  and 

SUDIAS. 

HODI'AH  (n^Y'in  [sple7idor  of  Jehovah]: 
-q  'iSofta;  Alex.  louSam;  [Comp.  "'Ci^ia''^  Odaia), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a  man  of  Judah,  and 
mother  to  the  founders  of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the  same  person 
as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "  the  Jewess  "), 
in  fact,  except  the  article,  which  is  disregarded  in 
the  A.  v.,  the  two  names  are  identical  [comp. 
Hodaviah,  jSTo.  3].  Hodiah  is  exactly  the  same 
name  as  Hodijaii,  under  which  form  it  is  given 
more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI^JAH  (n^lhn  [as  above]  ;  '^novia: 
Odia,  Odaia).  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the 
same  name  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  differently 
in  the  A.  V.     It  occurs  — 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah 
(Neh.  viii.  7:  and  probably  also  ix.  5;  x.  10).    The 

«  In  each  MS.  the  same  equivalent  as  the  above  has 
been  given  for  Horam. 
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name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  first  of 
these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  ['nSovfx',  Alex,  adova'  Odaia.]  Another 
Levite  -at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  13). 

3.  ['ndovia:  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Odovia:  Odaia.] 
A  layman;  one  of  the  "heads"  of  the  people  at 
the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  (nb;in  [partridge]  :  'EyAa; 
Alex.  AiyXa,  hiyXafx'.  Hegla,),  the  third  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favor  the 
law  of  inheritance  was  altered  so  that  a  daughter 
could  inherit  her  father's  estate  when  he  left  no 
sons  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11,  Josh. 
xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Beth-hog l ah,  which 
see. 

HO'HAM  (Dn'ln  [whom  Jehovah  incites, 
Ges.]:  'EAa^;  Alex.  AiXafx;"  Oham,),  king  of 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  X.  3);  one  of  the  five  kings  who  were  pursued 
by  Joshua  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  who 
were  at  last  captured  in  the  cave  at  INIakkedah  and 
there  put  to  death.  As  king  of  Hebron  he  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but  his  name 
occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLM-TREE  (irpTi/os'  Hex)  occurs  only  in 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The 
passage  contains  a  characteristic  play  on  the  names 
of  the  two  trees  mentioned  by  the  elders  in  their 
evidence.  That  on  the  mastich  (crx'tyou 
'dyyeXos  aKLcrei  ce)  has  been  noticed  under  that 
head  [Mastich-tree,  note].  That  on  the  holm- 
tree  (irpTj/ou)  is  "  the  angel  of  God  waiteth  with  the 
svyord  to  cut  thee  in  two  "  ('lua  irpiaai  c-'i  )•  For  the 
historical  significance  of  these  puns  see  Susa2sna. 
The  -Kptvos  of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iii.  7,  § 
3,  and  16,  §  1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Dioscorides  (i. 
144)  denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Querciis 
coccifera,  the  Q.  pseudo-cocci f era,  which  is  perhaps 
not  specifically  distinct  from  the  first-mentioned 
oak.  The  ilex  of  the  Koman  writers  was  applied 
both  to  the  holm-oak  (  Quercus  ilex)  and  to  the 
Q.  coccifera  or  kermes  oak.  See  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xvi.  6). 

For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linncean  Society, 
vol.  xxiii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  381-387.     [Oak.]     W.  H. 

HOLOFER'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
FERSES  CoXo(p€pt/7]s'  [ffoloftmes]),^  \\as,  accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  the  Assyrians"(Judg.  ii.  4),  who  was 
slain  by  the  Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege 
of  Bethulia.  [Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twice  in 
Cap23adocian  history,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of 
Ariarathes  I.  (c.  b.  c.  350),  and  afterwards  by  a 
pretender  to  the  Cappadocian  throne,  wlio  was  at 
first  supported  and  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Deme- 
trius Soter  (c.  B.  c.  158).  The  termination  (Tis- 
&aph ernes,  etc.)  points  to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.         B.  F.  W. 

HOXON  (1*  v'n  [abode,  halting-jylace,  Sim.]  ; 
XaKov  iml  Xauvd,  Alex.  XiKovoov\  rj  TeAAa,  Alex. 
nxcou'  Olon,  Ilolon).  1.  A  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah ;  one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debir 
was  apparently  the  most  considerable.  It  is  named 
between  Goshen  and  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and 


ft  *  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  the  name  is  generally 
printed  "  Olofernes."  though  ^^  Holofernes  "'  abo  oc- 
curs. A^ 
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was  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  15).  In  the  list  of  priest's  cities  of  1  Ohr. 
vi.  the  name  appears  as  Hilen.  In  the  Onoiiias- 
ticon  ("  Helon  "  and  "  Olon  ")  it  is  mentioned,  but 
not  so  as  to  imply  its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the 
name  been  since  recognized  by  travellers. 

2.  fl'lVn  [as  above]:  XeXdov-  Helon),  a  city 
of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Mishor,  the  level  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain 
country")  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with 
Jahazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
Josh.  xiii.  G. 

HO^MAM  (D^in  [extei'mination,  Ges.]  : 
Ai/xai/ :  Iloman),  the  form  under  which  in  1  Chr. 
i.  39  an  Edomite  name  appears,  which  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  is  given  Hemainl.  Homam  is  assumed  by 
Gesenius  to  be  the  original  form  {Thes.  p.  385  a). 
By  Knobel  {Genesis,  p.  254),  the  name  is  compared 

with  that  of  Homaima  f  2iL#»A4.J^  j,  a  town  now 
ruined,  though  once  important,  half-way  between 
Petra  and  Ailath,  on  the  ancient  road  at  the  back 
of  the  mountain.  See  Laborde,  Journey,  p.  207, 
Ameime ;  also  the  Arabic  authorities  mentioned  by 
Knobel.  G. 

HOMER.     [Measures.] 

^  HONEST.    [Ho.nesty.] 

*  HONESTY,  for  o-e/^iz/oVTy?  (A.  Y.),  1  Tim. 
ii.  2,  is  more  restricted  in  its  idea  tlian  the  Greek 
word  (Teixv6r'r)S'  The  latter  designates  generally 
dignity  of  character,  including  of  course  probity, 
but  also  other  qualities  allied  to  self-control  and 
decorum.  The  same  word  is  rendered  "gravity," 
1  Tim.  iii.  4,  and  Tit.  ii.  7.  It  may  be  added  that 
"honest"  (which  in  the  N.  T.  usually  represents 
kclKSs^  once  (reinpSn)  is  often  to  be  taken  as  equiv- 
alent to  "good  "or  "reputable."  Like  the  Latin 
Jnmestus,  it  describes  what  is  honorable,  becoming, 
or  morally  beautiful  in  character  and  conduct. 
"  Honestly  "  is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  in  a  similar  man 
ner  as  the  rendering  of  ^ho-xOfJ-ovois  and  kuXoos 
(Rom.  xiii.  13;  1  Thess.  iv.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  18). 

H. 

HONEY.  We  have  already  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
food  among  the  Hebrews :  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
present  article  restrict  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  different  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 

name  of  d/basli  (tTD'^).  In  the  first  place  it  ap- 
plies to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  ex- 
clusively apply  the  name  of  honey.  All  travellers 
agree  in  describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing 
with  honey  "  (Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they 
deposit  their  honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or 
in  hollow  trees.  In  some  parts  of  northern  Arabia 
the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no 
sooner  are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occupied 
(Wellsted's  Travels,  ii.  123).  The  Hebrews  had 
special  expressions  to  describe  the  exuding  of  the 

honey  from  the  comb,  such  as  nopheth  (nSD), 
"dropping"  (Cant.  iv.  11;  Prov.  v.  3,  xxiv.  13), 
izuph  (^^^),  "overflowing"  (Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov, 
xvi.  24),  and  ya^ar  (*^^^)  or  ycCarali  (mi?^)  (1 
Sam.    xiv.    27;  Cant.  v.    1) — expressions    which 
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answer  to  the  mel  aceium  of  Pliny  (xi.  15):  the 
second  of  these  terms  approaches  nearest  to  the 
sense  of  "honey  comb,''''  hiasmuch  as  it  is  connected 
with  nopheth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  "  the  droppings  of  the 
comb."  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  cVbash 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  still  called  dibs,  and  which  forms  an  article 
of  commerce  in  the  East;  it  was  this,  and  not 
ordinary  bee-honey,  wliich  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11):  the  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  dtfrutiini),  or  to  a  third  (when  it  was 
called  slracum.  or  srqjci,  the  aipaios  oluos,  and 
exl/rjjiia  of  the  Greeks):  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Yirg.  Georg.  i.  296;  Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
780)  :  it  is  still  a  favorite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  82).  (3.)  A  third 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  "  vege- 
table "  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations 
of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
■mannifera,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "wild  honey"  which  supported 
St.  John  (iNIatt.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  this 
species.  We  do  not  agree  to  this  view :  the  honey 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(Wellsted,  ii.  50).  The  use  of  the  term  ya''ar  in 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  fxeXi  aypiou  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  have  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3)  specifies 
among  the  natural  productions  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho  :  the  expression  is  certainly  applied  by 
Diodorus  Sicuhis  (xix.  94)  to  honey  exuded  from 
trees;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  silvestre  (Phn.  xi.  16)  to  a  particular  kind  of 
bee-honey.  (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  described  by 
Josephus  (/.  c),  as  being  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  date. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  fermentation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  forming  vinegar  (Plin.  xxi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Talmudical 
word  hidbish^=  "to  ferment,"  derived  from  d'bash. 
Other  explanations  have  been  offered,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (Philo  de  Sacrif.  c.  6,  App.  ii.  255), 
or  that  the  honey  was  the  artificial  dibs  (Biihr, 
Symbol,  ii.  323).  W.  L.  B. 

*  HONEY-COMB.     [Honey.] 

*  HOOD.     Is.  iii.  23.     [Head-dress.] 
HOOK,  HOOKS.     Yarious  kinds  of  hooks 

are  noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important. 

1.   Fishing-hooks    (n3^,    "T'D,    Am.    iv.    2  ; 

n^Tl,  Job  xh.  2;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15).  The 
two  first  of  these  Hebrew  terms  mean  primarily 
thorns,  and  secondarily  fishing-hooks,  from  the 
similarity  in  shape,  or  perhaps  from  thorns  having 
been  originally  used  for  the  purpose ;  in  both  cases 
the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  are  mistaken  in  their  render- 
I  ings,  giving  oir\ois  and  contis  for  the  first,  Ae/S??' 
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ras  and  ollis  for  the  second ;  the  third  term  refers 
to  the  contraction  of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2  nin  (A.  V.  "thorn"),  properly  a  rinff 
i^l/eKK^ov^  circulvs)  placed  through  the  mouth  of 
a  large  fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  fj^lD^lS)  to  a 
stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the 
water  (Job  xli.  2);  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is 
rendered  "hook"  in  the  A.  Y.  ^nd  =  (rxotvos. 

3.  r^f}  and  TTSH^  generally  rendered  "hook" 
in  the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  'dyKicrrpoy,  but  prop- 
erly a  rmff  (circulus)^  such  as  in  our  country  is 
placed  through  the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly 
used  in  the  east  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4, 
where  the  A.  V.  has  "with  chains  "),  camels,  and 
other  animals.  A  similar  method  was  adopted  for 
leading  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  who 
was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11 ;  A.  V.  "  in 
the  thorns").  An  illustration  of  this  practice  is 
found  in  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Lay- 
ard,  ii.  376).  The  expression  is  used  several  times 
in  this  sense  (2  K.  xix.  28;  Is.  xxxvii.  29;  Ez. 

xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  4).  The  term  t^j^.*^^  is  used  in 
a  similar  sense  in  Job  xl.  24  (A.  V.  "  bore  his  nose 
with  a  gin,"  margin). 


Hook.     (Layard's  Nineveh 


4.  0*^*1*1,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  "hooks"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  LXX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giv- 
ing KecpaXis,  *•  6-  the  capital  of  the  pillars,  some- 
times KpLKos  and  a.yKvXt) ;  the  expenditure  of  gold, 
as  given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt; 
they  were,  however,  most  probably  hooks  (Ex.  xxvi. 
32,  37,  xxvii.  10  fF.,  xxxviii.  10  fF.);  the  word  seems 

to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  1  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  possibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appears  in  the  Greek  Digamma^ 
to  that  of  a  hook. 

5.  rrnT^t^,  a  vlne-dresser's  pruning-hook  (Is. 
ii.  4,  xviii.  5;  Mic.  iv.  3;  Joel  iii.  10). 

6.  ^7T^  and  nil^tp  (Kpedypa),  a  flesh-hook 
for  getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling 
pot  (Ex.  xxvii.  3;  1  Sam.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  D'^.i;n5tp  (Ez.  xl.  43),  a  term  of  very  doubt- 
ful meaning,  probably  meaning  "hooks  "  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  ani- 
mals to  flay  them  (jjaxilii  bifurci^  Ges.  Thes.  p. 
1470):  other  meanings  given  are  —  ledges  {labia, 

Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  0^*1-^^?  • 
pens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered ;  hearth-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ;  and  lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  carry  off 
the  blood  from  the  slaughtered  animals. 

W.  L.  B. 

HOPH'NI  0?5n,  a  fighter  {a  pugilist, 
boxer,  Ges.  ;  one  strong,  powerful,  Fiirst] :   'Ocpvl 


«  *  Dean  Stanley  finds  a  lesson  also  for  other  and 
later  times  in  that  '^  great  and  instructive  wicked- 
ness "  which  the  names  of  Phinehas  and  Hophni  recall 


HOR,  MOUKT 

[Vat.  -V6t;  Alex,  in  1  Sam.  ii.  34,  Ecpuei^  iv.  4, 
11,  17,  0(pv€L:  Ophni])  and  Phinehas  (On^*^^, 
^iv€€i  [Vat.  4>€i^66s]),  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  who 
fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at  Shiloh. 
Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which  seemed  to 
acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father's  increasing 
years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the  people  with 
disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse 
which  was  denounced  against  their  father's  house 
first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (vv.  27-36),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both 
cut  oft'  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
agahist  the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occa- 
sion (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and 
ejectment  of  Eh's  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  [Eli;  Zadok.]  The  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  these  young  priests  gives  us  a  ter- 
rible glimpse  into  the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen 
people  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  538-638)."  The  Scrip- 
ture calls  them  "sons  of  Belial  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  12); 
and  to  this  our  great  poet  alludes  in  the  words  — 

f^  To  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked  ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  whe7i  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ?  " 

Par.  Lost,  i.  492.  F.  W.  P. 

HOK,  MOUNT  (^nn  "in,  =  nor  the 
mountain,  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  first).  1.  (^Clp  rh  upas-  Mons 
/lor),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Num. 
XX.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicographers  as  an  archaic  form  of  liar,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  "mountain"  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  391  b ;  Fiirst,  Handwb,  ad  voc,  etc.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,"  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below.  No.  2)  rh  opos  to  opos-  Vulg.  mons 
altissimus;  and  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Fabiolam)  "  non 
in  monte  simpliciter  sed  in  montis  monte." 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii.  37) 
of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonab  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
he,  his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  presence  of  the  people,  "  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  congregation."  The  garments,  and  with 
the  garments  the  ofiice,  of  high-priest  were  taken 
from  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in 
the  marked  exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the 
end  of  the  one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the 
other;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  two  survivors, 
and  of  the  gazing  crowd  below,  there  is  a  striking 
difference  between  this  event  and  the  solitary  death 
of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt  "  (Stanley,  Syr.  and 
Pal.  p.  86).    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 


to  us.    See  his  remarks.  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
i.  418.  H. 
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it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side  — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other  —  the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Jose- 
phus  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  (A71L  iv. 
4,  §  7),  but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as 
taking  place  "  on  a  very  high  mountain  which  sur- 
rounded the  metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"  which  latter 
"  was  formerly  called  Arke,  but  now  Petra."  In 
the  Onomasiicon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Oi' 
mons  —  "a  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close 
to  the  city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited  by  the 
Crusaders  (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  521),  the 
sanctuary  was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now  —  the  Jebel 
Nebi-Harim,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet 
Aaron." 
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!  Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  we 
I  have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone, 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous'thickness.  Above 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the 
cretaceous  beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are 
reported  to  be  3,500  feet  in  thickness  (Wilson, 
Lands,  i.  194).  Through  these  deposited  strata 
longitudinal  dykes  of  red  granite  and  porphyry 
have  forced  their  way,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  so  completely  siiicifying  the  neighboring- 
sandstone  as  often  to  give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive 
rock.  To  these  combinations  are  due  the  extraor- 
dinary colors  for  which  Petra  is  so  famous.  Mount 
Hor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very 
horizontal  strata  (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height, 
according  to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4,800  feet 
(Eng.)  above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say 
about  1,700  feet  above  the  town  of  Petra,  4,000 


View  of  the  summit  of  Mount  floi      (Fiom  Laborde  ) 


above  the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6,000 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (Roth,  in  Petermann's  3[lf- 
theil.  1858,  i.  3).  The  mountain  is  marked,  far 
and  near,  by  its  double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge 
castellated  building  from  a  lower  base  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of 
Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark  red  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  (Stanley,  86;  Laborde,  143; 
Stephens,  Incidents).  This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain 
of  Aaron,"  be3^ond  which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all 
his  toils,  prevented  from  ascending.  "  Out  of  this 
plain,  culminating  in  its  two  summits,  springs  the 
red  sandstone  mass,  from  its  base  upwards  rocky 
and  naked,  not  a  bush  or  a  tree  to  relieve  the  rug- 
ged and  broken  corners  of  the  sandstone  blocks 
which  compose  it.  On  ascending  this  mass  a  little 
plain  is  found  to  lie  between  the  two  peaks,  marked 
by  a  white  cypress,  and  not  unlike  the  celebrated 
plain  of  the  cypress  under  the  summit  of  Jebel 
3£usa,  traditionally  believed  to  be  the  scene  of 
Elijah's  vision.  The  southernmost  of  the  two,  on 
approaching,  takes  a  conical  form.  The  northern- 
most is  truncated,  and  crowned  by  the  chapel  of 
Aaron's  tomb."  The  chapel  or  mosk  is  a  small 
square  building,  measuring  inside  about  28  feet  by 
33  (Wilson,  295),  with  its  door  in  the  S.  W.  angle. 


rt  is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part  broken  columns ;, 
all  of  sandstone,  but  fragments  of  granite  and 
marble  lie  about.  Steps  lead  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  chapel,  from  which  rises  a  white  dome  as  usual 
over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the  other. 
Tlie  upper  one  has  four  large  pillars  and  a  stone 
chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  slabs 
in  churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher,  and  rather 
bigger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  At  its  head  is 
a  high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifices  ai'e  made, 
and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  saw  it,  the 
marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  recent  offerings. 
"  On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of  the  pil- 
lars is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads,  etc., 
and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the  chest. 
Steps  in  the  K.  W.  angle  lead  down  to  the  lower 
chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rock,  but  plastered. 
It  is  perfectly  dark.  At  the  end,  apparently  under 
the  stone  chest  above,  is  a  recess  guarded  by  a  gra- 
ting. Within  this  is  a  rude  protuberance,  whether 
of  stone  or  plaster  was  not  ascertainable,  resting  on 
wood,  and  covered  by  a  i^agged  pall.  This  lower 
recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and  possibly  ancient. 
What  is  above  is  onlv  the  artificial  monument  and 
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certainly  modern."  «  In  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
upper  chamber  is  a  "  round  polished  black  stone," 
one  of  those  mysterious  stones  of  which  the  pro- 
totype is  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which,  like  that, 
would  appear  to  be  the  object  of  great  devotion 
(Martineau,  419,  420). 

The  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were 
stationed  either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  Wadtj  Ahu-Kusheyheh 
from  which  the  top  is  commanded.  Joseph  us  says 
that  the  ground  was  sloping  downwards  {KCLrdvTes 
flu  rh  x'^P'-ov'i  ^^'^^-  i^'-  "^5  §  7).  But  this  may  be 
the  mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had 
never  been  on  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the 
above  information  has  been  kindly  communicated 
to  the  writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit  —  the  last  view 
of  Aaron  — "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother."  It  is  described  at 
length  by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (i.  292-9),  Martineau 
(420),  and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the 
following  words :  "  We  saw  all  the  main  points  on 
which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hun- 
dred watercourses,  and  beyond,  over  the  white 
mountains  of  the  wilderness  they  had  so  long  trav- 
ersed ;  and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it  there  must 
have  been  visible  the  l^eights  through  which  the 
Israelites  had  vainly  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  the  Promised  Land.  This  was  the  western 
view.  Close  around  him  on  the  east  were  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Edom.  and  far  along  the 
horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  slopes." 
On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea  gleam- 
ing from  the  depths  of  its  profound  basin  (Stephens, 
Incidents).  "  A  dreary  moment,  and  a  dreary 
scene  —  such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of 
marked  features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening 
rocks.  But  the  survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  com- 
plete; and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the 
mass  of  red  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected 
not  by  valleys  but  by  deep  seams  "  {S.  (f  P.  p.  87). 
Though  Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  out- 
lying building  —  if  it  may  be  called  a  building  — 
is  visible,  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Deir^ 
or  Convent.  Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a 
suggestion  on  the  connection  between  the  two  which 
is  well  worth  further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  other 
places  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
The  records  of  these  attempts  —  not  all  of  them 
successes  —  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.  They  are  sufficient 
to  invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron. 


a  If  Burckhardt'S  informants  were  correct  (Syria, 
p.  431),  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  what 
the  tomb  was  even  when  he  sacrificed  his  kid  on  the 


HORAM 

2.  (rh  6pos  rh  opos'  nions  altissimus.)  A  moun- 
tain, entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named, 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identi- 
fication of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of 
the  puzzles  of  Sacred  Geography.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  the  western  boundary.  The  northern 
boundary  started  from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it 
was  Mount  Hor,  and  the  second  the  entrance  of 
Hamath.  Since  Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted 
to  the  most  northern  tribe  —  Asher  —  and  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  most  northern  town  so  allotted, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  northern  boundary 
would  commence  at  about  that  point;  that  is, 
opposite  to  where  the  great  range  of  Lebanon  breaks 
down  to  the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance 
to  Hamath,  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Porter  as  the  pass  at  Kidai  el-fiusn,  close  to  Hums, 
the  ancient  Hamath  —  at  the  other  end  of  the 
range  of  Lebanon.  [Hamath,  Amer.  ed]  Surely 
"Mount  Hor"  then  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking  at  the  mas- 
sive character  and  enormous  height  of  the  range,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  individual  peak 
or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole  mass, 
which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between  the 
two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it  the 
great  plain  of  the  BukcCa  and  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Umanos,  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  ( Gittin  8,  quoted 
by  Eiirst,  sub  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connection  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geographers  Schwarz 
(24,  25)  and  Parchi  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  413,  &c.), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  the  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geographers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor.        G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  (Phys.  Geogr.  p.  345)  would  limit 
this  Hor  either  to  "  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon 
Proper  or  a  Hor  connected  with  it."  Porter  also 
{Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  etc.,  p.  316)  fixes  on  the 
northern  peak  of  Lebanon  as  the  point  of  departure 
in  tracing  the  northern  boundary,  which  peak  he 
represents  as  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  thus 
singled  out.  The  entire  Lebanon  range,  stretching 
so  far  from  north  to  south,  would  certainly  be  very 
indefinite  if  assigned  as  the  starting-point  for  run- 
ning the  line  in  that  direction.  In  other  respects 
this  description  of  the  Land  of  Promise  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3-12)  may  be  said  to  be  remarkably  specific 
in  the  designation  of  places.  H. 

HO'RAM  (Q^nh   {elevated,    great]:  'EAci^; 


plain  below,  and  when  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  it, 
six  years  after. 
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[Vat.]  Alex.  AiAa^u;  [Aid.  'ripdjUL'  Horam),  king 
of  Gezer  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  33).  He  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  but  was  slaughtered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
which  he  governed  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,  is  not  determinable. 

HO'REB  [Il^'n,  dry:  Xcapi]^;  Alex,  in 
Deut.  i.  19,  :2ox<^0'  fforeb],  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6, 
xxxiii.  6;  Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix  8, 
xviii.  16,  xxix.  1 ;  1  K-  viii.  9,  xix.  8 ;  2  Chr.  v.  10 ; 
Ps.  cvi.  19;  Mai.  iv.  4;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.   [Sinai.] 

HO'REM  (D^n  [co?isecrated,  Ges. :  fortress, 
Fiirst]:  MeyaKaapi^  [Vat.  -ei^],  Alex.  Uayoa- 
\iy]oopa.jjLi  both  by  inclusion  of  the  preceding  name: 
Ilortni),  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali ;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh. 
xix.  38).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  178-9;  Memoir',  322) 
suggests  Ilurah  as  the  site  of  Horeni.  It  is  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
between  the  Ras  en-Ndklnlra  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
on  a  Tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  ePAin, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favor  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is 
near  Yariin,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Ikon,  named  with  Ilorem.  G. 

HOR  HAGID^GAD  ("T|l7?rT  nh  [moun- 
tain of  the  deft,  Fiirst]:  opos  ToByoB'-  Mom  Gad- 
gad— both,  reading  "Hn  for  "^H),  the  name  of  a 
desert  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same  as  Gudgodah  (Deut. 
x.  7).  In  both  passages  it  stands  in  sequence  with 
three  others,  Moserah  or  Moseroth,  (Ijeeroth)  Bene- 
Jaakan,  and  Jotbath  or  Jotbathah;  but  the  order 
is  not  strictly  preserved.  Hengsteiiberg  ( Genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch,  ii.  356)  has  souo-ht  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  supposing  that  they  were  in  Deut. 
X.  7  going  the  opposite  way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
32.    For  the  consideration  of  this  see  Wilderness 

^    o    ^ 
OF  Wandering.      Gedged   (Arab.    cX^^cX^j 

means  a  hard  and  level  tract.     We  have  also  Gud- 

gud  (x\rab.    cX^^iX^  j,  which  has  among  other 

meanings  that  of  a  well  abounding  in  water.  Tlie 
plural  of  either  of  these  might  closely  approximate 
in,  sound  to  (iudagid.  It  is  observable  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Arabah  Robinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has 
a  Wady  Ghiiddghidh,  which  may  bear  the  same 
meaning;  but  as  that  meaning  might  be  perhaps 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  localities,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  infer  identity.  The  junction  of  this 
wady  with  the  Arabah  would  not,  however,  be  un- 
suitable for  a  station  between  jMount  Hor,  near 
which  Moserah  lay  (comp.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut.  x. 
6),  and  Ezion-Geber.  Robinson  also  mentions  a 
shrub  growing  in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  he  calls 

L-^^£.,  Ghudhah  (ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may 
also  possibly  suggest  a  derivation  for  the  name. 

H.  H. 

HO'RI.  1.  {^^n,  but  in  Chron.  ^IH 
[inhabitant  of  caves,  troglodyte,  Ges.,  Fiirst] : 
XoppoL,  Alex.  Xopp€h  in  Chron.  Xoppi  [Vat.  -€i\ : 
Hori),  a  Horite,  as  his  name  betokens;  son  of 
Lotan  the  son  of  Seir,  and  brother  to  Hemam  or 
Homam  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22;  1  Chr.  i.  39).  No  trace 
69 
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of  the  name  appears  to  have  been  met  with  in 
modern  times. 

2.  {Xoppi ;  Alex.  Xoppei  '  Horrceorum.)  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in   the  original  the 

definite  article  prefixed  —  '^^T^Tl  :=^  the  Ilorite  ; 
and  is  in  fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that 
which  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.   "the  Horites." 

3.  f^^in  :  ^^ovpi  in  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom., 
Alex.;  Vat.  :2ot;p6i:]  Huri.)  A  man  of  Simeon ; 
father  of  Shaphat,  who  represented  that  tribe 
among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO^RITES  and  HO  RIMS  C^'^H^Gen.  xiv. 

6,  and  D^^^H,  Deut.  ii.  12:  XoppoLoi:  Corrcei 
[Horraii,  Horrh(x,i ;  also  HO'RITE  in  the  sing., 
Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  Xoppa7os'  Horrceas']),  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  ((^en.  xiv.  6),  and 
probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Re})haims.     The 

name  Ilorite  ("^"^n,  a  troglodyte,  from  "Hin,  "  a 
hole"  or  "  cave ")  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  their  habits  as  "cave-dwellers."  Their  ex- 
cavated dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in  the 
sandstone  cliffs  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and  espe- 
cially in  Petra.  [Edom  and  F^domites.]  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in  xxx.  6,  7. 
They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in  Scripture: 
first,  when  they  were  smitteh  by  the  kings  of  the 
East  (Gen.  xiv.  6);  then  when  their  genealogy  is 
given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30  and  1  Chr.  i.  38-42; 
and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated  by  the 
Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  appears  probable 
that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an  earlier  race, 
who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the  posterity  of 
Cana(in  took  possession  of  Palestine  (Ewald,  Ges- 
chichte,  vol.  i.  304,  305).  J.  L.  P. 

HOR'MAH  (n^'nn  [clevotement  to  destruc- 
tion, anathema  :  Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  commonly  'Ep/xa 
or  'Ep/uid,  but  Num.  xxi.  3  and  Judg.  i.  17,  'Audd- 
e/ua,  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  'lepifjiovd  (Vat.  -pei-);  Rom. 
Vat.  Num.  xiv.  45,  'Ep/adu,  Josh.  xii.  14,  'Ep/udd; 
Alex.  Josh.  XV.  30,  EpfiaX'  liorma.  Henna,  Ilarm/i, 
Aramn  (al.  Harama)];   its  earlier  name  Zephath, 

nS^,  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town 
of  a  "  king"  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south 
of  Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14),  and 
became  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
30:  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged  to 
Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  as  parcel  of  the 
former  (Josh.  xix.  4;  comp.  Judg-  i.  17;  1  Chr.  iv. 
30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  between  Num.  xxi. 
3  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be  relieved  by  supposing 
that  the  vow  made  at  the  former  period  was  ful- 
filled at  the  latter,  and  the  name  (the  root  of  which, 

C^n,  constantly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  to  devote 
to  destruction,  or  utterly  to  destroy)  given  by  antici- 
pation.    Robinson  (ii.  181)  identifies  the  pass  Jis- 

Sufa,  ^{.SLaO,}}.  with  Zephath,  in  respect  both 
of  the  name,  which  is  sufficiently  similar,  and  of 
the  situation,  which  is  a  probable  one,  namely,  the 
gap  in  the  moimtain  barrier,  which,  running  about 
S.  W.  and  N.  E.,  completes  the  plateau  of  Southern 
Palestine,  and  rises  above  the  less  elevated  step  — 

«  For  this  2,  representing  PI,  comp.  Hilen,  Hillel, 

HOSAH. 
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the  level  of  the  desert  eU  Till  —  interposed  between 
it  and  the  Ghor.  [Wilderness  of  Wander- 
ing.] H.  H. 

HORN".  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5 ;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13 ;  1  K.  i.  39 ;  Job 
xhi.  14). — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  been 
applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  laborers 
at  meal-time.    If  the  A.  V.  of  Josh.  vi.  4,  5  ("  rams" 

horns,"  vDVn  1^|7.)  were  correct,  this  would 
settle  the  question :  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
^'2'V  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram^  and  that  "Jl^p., 
horn^  serves  to  indicate  an  instrument  which  orig- 
inally Avas  made  of  horn,  though  afterwards,  no 
doubt,  constructed  of  different  materials  (comp. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  "  cornua  quod  ea  qua^  nunc 
sunt  ex  £ere  tunc  fiebant  bubulo  e  cornu"). 
[Cornet.]  The  horns  which  were  thus  made  into 
trumpets  were  probably  those  of  oxen  rather  than 
of  rams :  tlie  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a  note 
sufficiently  imposing  to  suggest  its  association  with 
the  fall  of  Jericho. 

The  word  honi  is  also  applied  to  a  flask,  or  vessel 
made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13; 
1  K.  i.  39),  or  used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled 
with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women 
tinged  their  eye- lashes  (Keren-happuch=/;crwzi(- 
//or«,  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters,  Job  xlii.  14). 
So  in  English,  drinking-horn  (commonly  called  a 
liorn).  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  Kcpas  some- 
tiuies  signifies  bugle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2,  §  4), 
and  sometimes  drinking-horn  (vii.  2,  §  23).  In 
like  manner  the  Latin  coi-rm  means  trumpet,  and 
also  oil-cruet  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  61),  and  funnd 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  509). 

II.  MetafiioPvICAL.  —  1.  From  similarity  of 
form.  —  To  this  use  belongs  the  application  of  tbe 
word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants"  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15 ;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  form;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  vulgar  error.  The  horna  of  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projec- 
tions from  the  four  corners  (yoouiai  KepaToeLBe7s, 
Joseph.  5.  /.  V.  5,  §  6).  [Altar,  p.  74  b.\  The 
2)eak  or  summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn  (Is.  v. 
1,  where  hill  =  horn  in  Heb. ;  comp.  Kepas,  Xen. 
An.  V.  6,  §  7,  and  co?-7iu,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  532:  Arab. 
Kurun  Hattm  [fforns  of  Hatlin],  Robinson,  BUjI. 
Res.  ii.  370;  Germ.  'Schreckhorn,  Wefterhorn, 
Aarhorn;  Celt,  cairn).  In  Hab.  iii.  4  ("he  had 
horns  coming  out  of  his  hand")  the  context  im- 
plies rays  of  liyht.f^ 

The  denominative  X^l  =  ^^  ^''^^'^^  ^^2/^'  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
of  Moses'  face  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  35);  so  all  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which 
have  the  translations  KeparcvS-ns  '^v,  cornuta  erat. 
This  curious  idea  has  not  only  iDeen  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zornius,  BUdioth. 
Antiq.  i.  121),  but  has  at  least  passed  muster  with 
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Grotius  {Annot.  ad  loc),  who  cites  Aben-Ezra'a 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  horned  Mnevis  of 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  {Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  Diss.  i.  4)  tries  a  recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cornua 
=z  radii  lucis ;  but  Spanheim  {Diss.  vii.  1),  not 
content  with  stigmatizing  the  efforts  of  art  in  this 
direction  as  '' prsepostera  industria,"  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the  \eritable  horns  of 
jNIoses.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  "  sun's  golden 
horns  "  to  those  of  tbe  Hebrew  Lawgi\er. 

2.  From  similarity  of  position  and  use.  —  Two 
principal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found 
—  strength,  and  J/onor.  Of  strength  the  horn  of 
the  unicorn  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent 
representative'^  (Dent,  xxxiii.  17,  &c.),  but  not 
always;  comp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns 


Hair  of  South  Africans  ornamented  with  buffalo-horns. 
(Livingstone,  Travels,  pp.  450,  451.) 

of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the 
head,  are  intended.  Expressive  of  the  same  idea, 
or  perhaps  merely  a  decoration,  is  the  oriental  mil- 
itary ornament  mentioned  by  Taylor  ( CalmeVs 
Frag,  cxiv.),  and  the  conical  cap  observed  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and 
not  improbably  suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, so  abundant  in  that  country  (see  Living- 


a  *  So  Dr.  Noyes  translates,  Rays  stream  fortk  froyn 
his  hand,  and  remarks,  "May  not  this  denote  that 
lightnings  were  in  his  hands?  See  Job  xxxvi.  32, 
He  rovereth  his  /lands  with  lightning.  Also  xxxvii.  3, 
n,  15."  A. 


Heads  of  modern  Asiatics  ornamented  with  horns. 

stone's  Travels,  pp.  365,  450,  557 ;  comp.  Taylor, 
/.  c).  Among  the  Druses  upon  Mount  Lebanon 
the  married  women  wear  silver  horns  on  their 
heads.  The  spiral  coils  of  gold  wire  projecting  on 
either  side  from  the  female  head-dress  of  some  of 
the  Dutch  provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament 
borrowed  from  the  same  original  idea. 

In  the  sense  of  honor,  tbe  word  horn  stands  for 


6  *In  this  sense  David  speaks  of  God  (Ps.  xviii.  2) 
as  "  the  horn  of  his  salvation."  /.  p.  his  mighty,  effec- 
tual dehverer  (comp.  Am.  vi.  13).  Hence  we  see  the  im- 
port of  this  same  figure  and  language  (/cepa?  crcoTTjpt'a? 
y]fXLv)  as  applied  by  Zacharias  to  the  Saviour  (Luke  i 

1 69).  n- 
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the  abstract  (my  horn.  Job  xvi.  15 ;  all  the  horns 
of  Israel^  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority (comp.  the  story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
565;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  men- 
tioned in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn).  It  also  stands 
for  concrete^  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king^  king- 
dom (Dan.  viii.  3,  &c. ;  Zech.  i.  18;  comp.  Tar- 
quin's  dream  in  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  Die.  i.  22);  hence 
on  coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidoe  wear  horns 
(see  drawings  on  p.  61),  and  the  former  is  called  in 
Arab,  two  horned  (Ivor,  xviii.  85  ff.),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  meta- 
phors sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with 
horns.  Spanheim  has  discovered  such  figures  on 
the  lioman  denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines  {Diss.  v.  p.  353).  The  Bacchus  ravpo- 
Kepcos,  or  cornuius^  is  mentioned  by  Euripides 
{Bacch.  100),  and  among  other  pagan  absurdities 
Arnobius  enumerates  "  Dii  cornuti "  (c.  Gent.  vi.). 
In  like  manner  river- gods  are  represented  with  horns 
("  tauriformis  Aufidus,"  Hor.  Od.  iv.  14,  25;  rau- 
pSfiopcjjou  ujxiioL  KrjcpKTovy  Eur.  Ion.  1261).  For 
various  opinions  on  the  ground-thought  of  this 
metaphor,  see  Notts  and  Queries^  i.  419,  458. 
Manx  legends  speak  of  a  tarroo-ushtey,  i.  e.  water- 
bull  (see  Crer^een's  Manx  Diet.).  (See  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  288;  and,  for  an  admirable  compen- 
dium, with  references,  Zornius,  Bibliotheca  Antiqua- 
ria,  ii.  106  ff.).  T.  E.  B. 

HORNET  (n^n^  :  (Tfpr^Kla:  crabro).  That 
the  Hebrew  word  tzirdh  describes  the  hornet,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer  that 
hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country :  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the 
Talmudical  writers  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §  405)  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
ployed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (l^^x. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
xii.  8).  Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
instances,  where  armies  have  been  seriously  mo- 
lested by  hornets  (.Elian,  xi.  28,  xvii.  35;  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxiv.  8).  But  the  following  arguments 
seem  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  metaphorical  sense: 
(1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in  Ex.  xxiii.  28  is 
parallel  to  '-fear"  in  ver.  27;  (2)  that  similar  ex- 
pressions are  undoubtedly  used  metaphorically,  e.  g. 
"to  chase  as  the  bees  do  "  (Deut.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii. 
12);  (3)  that  a  similar  transfer  from  the  literal  to 
the  metaphorical  sense  may  be  instanced  in  the 
classical  cestrus^  originally  a  "gad-fly,"  afterwards 
terror  and  madness ;  and  lastly  (4),  that  no  his- 
torical notice  of  such  intervention  as  hornets  occur 
in  the  Bible.  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  ex- 
pressing under  a  vivid  image  the  consternation  with 
which  Jehovah  would  inspire  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii.  25,  Josh.  ii.  11. 

W.  L.  B. 

HORONA'IM  (D'^^nn  =  two  caverns :  [in 
Is.,]  'Apccviufx,  Alex.  Adooi/Letjn;  [in  Jer.,]  'apw- 
vai/uL,  ['OpccudLiJL,  etc. :]  Oronaim),  a  town  of  Moab 
named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv.  5;  Jer. 
xlviii.  3,  5,  34),  but  to  the  position  of  which  no 
clew  is  afforded  either  by  the  notices  of  the  Bible 
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or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (like  Beth- 
horon)    by   a   road  which    is   styled  the    "way" 

("TJ'n'lTj  Is.  XV.  5),  or  the  "  descent "  (1*11^,  Jer. 
xlviii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  Luhith,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
places  to  which  the  eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  He- 
brew, we  may  believe  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise, 
either  from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  the 
Horonite.  G. 

HOR'0:^riTE,  THE  O'SiriTl  [patr.  from 
]1*nn]=   6  'Apwj/t;   [Vat.  FA.  -i/ei,  exc.  xiii.  28, 

where  Rom.  6  Ovpauirris,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Iloroniies),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's 
works  of  restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19;  xiii.  28). 
It  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  459)  from  Horo- 
naim the  Moabite  town,  but  by  Fiirst  {flandwb.) 
from  Horon,  i.  e.  [l^pper-]  Beth-horon.  Which 
of  these  is  the  more  accurate  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  former  certainly  accords  well  with  the  Am- 
monite and  Arabian  who  were  Sanballat's  com- 
rades; the  latter  is  perhaps  more  etymologically 
correct.  G. 

HORSE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  ap])li- 
cation  of  it  to  warlike  operations ;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  aidmal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horses  (A.  V.  "  horse- 
men") were  employed  in  threshing,  not  however 
in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply  driven 
about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This  remark 
will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  historical  pas- 
sages hereafter  quoted;  but  it  is  equally  striking 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated 
description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25,  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  war-horse;  the  mane  streaming 
in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  "thunder")  which  "clothes 
his  neck;  "  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  grasshopper;  " 
his  hoofs  "  digging  in  the  valley "  with  excite- 
ment ;  his  terrible  snorting  —  are  brought  before 
us,  and  his  ardor  for  the  strife  — 

He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 

Neither  belie veth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet. 

He  saith  among  the  trumpets  Ha,  ha  I 

And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 
captains,  and  the  shouting. 

So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an 
immediate  conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots"  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of 
perfect  peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  more 
mixing  in  the  fray  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing 
on  his  bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror 
into  the  foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  "  Holiness 
unto  the  Lord  "  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  character- 
istic of  the  horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his 
utility,  but  his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10), 
as  shown   in  the  special  application  of  the  term 
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abbvr  ("T^SM),  L  e.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a 
horse  (Jer.  viii.  16,  xlvii.  3,  1.  11). 

The  terms  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  are  usually  sits  and  /;^2yrtsA 

(D'lD,  t^'^Q).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out;  Pott  {Etym.  Forsch.  i. 
60)  connects  them  respectively  with  Susa  and 
Pares,  or  Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse 
was  derived;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  sus 
was  also  employed  in  Egypt  for  a  mare^  showing 
that  it  was  a  foreign  term  there,  if  not  also  in  Pal- 
estine. There  is  a  marked  distinction  betw^een  the 
sus  and  the  parash ;  the  former  were  horses  for 
driving  in  the  war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the 
latter  were  for  riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry. 
This  distinction  is  not  observed  in  the  A.  Y.  from 
the  circumstance  that  parash  also  signifies  horse- 
man; the  correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following 
passages  —  1  K.  iv.  26,  "forty  thousand  chariot- 
horses  and  twelve  thousand  C('«;rt//-?/-horses;  "  Ez. 
xxvii.  14,  "driving-horses  and  riding-horses;" 
Joel  ii.  4,  "as  riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run;" 
and  Is.  xxi.  7,  "a  train  of  horses  in  couples."     In 

addition  to  these  terms  w'e  have  recesh  (trp"n,  of 
undoubted  Hebrew  origin)  to  describe  a  swift  horse, 
used  for  the  royal  post  (Estli.  viii.  10,  14)  and  sim- 
ilar purposes  (1  K.  iv.  28;  A.  V.  "dromedary" 
as  also  in  Esth.),  or  for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i. 

13);  rammdc  (T[^"n)j  used  once  for  a  mare  (Esth. 

viii.  10);  and  ntsah  (HD^D)  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where 
it  is  regarded  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  collective  term, 
"company  of  hoises;"  it  rather  means,  according 
to  the  received  punctuation,  "  my  mare,"  but  still 
better,  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation, 
"  mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  lo- 
calities (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  fJosh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses:  for  the  rendering 
"  houghed  all  the  chariot-Ao?'S(?s,"  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).  But  the  great  supply  of 
horses  w'as  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  through 
his  connection  with  Egypt;  he  is  reported  to  have 
had  "  40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavalry  horses  "  (1  1\.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
parenthetically  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these 
numbers;  for  the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1,400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two  in 
use  and  one  as  a  reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
countries  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §  27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4,200,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4,000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  Solo- 
mon also  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt  and 
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resold  at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived  between 
Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage  in  which 
this  conniierce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28,  29),  is  un- 
fortunately obscure;  the  tenor  of  ver.  28  seems  to 
be  that  there  was  a  regularly  established  traflfic, 
the  Egyptians  bringing  the  horses  to  a  mart  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over  to  the 
Hebrew  dealers  at  a  fixed  tariff.  The  price  of  a 
horse  w^as  fixed  at  150  shekels  of  silver,  and  that 
of  a  chariot  at  600 ;  in  the  latter  w^e  must  include 
the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot  was  of  no 
great  value)  and  conceive,  as  before,  that  three 
horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving  the  value 
of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.  In  addition  to 
this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received  horses  by 
way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  25).  The  force  was  main- 
tained by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  frequent  notices 
occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  chariots  (2  K.  ix. 
21,  33,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of  war-chariots  (1 
K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7;  Is.  ii.  7).  The  force  seems 
to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously  in  Israel  under 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  The  number  of  horses 
belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Baby- 
lon is  stated  at  736  (Neh.  vii.  QS). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use 
of  the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it 
is  not  represented  on  the  monuments'  before  the 
18th  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i.  386,  abridipn.).  At 
the  period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant 
there  (Gen.  xlvii.  17,  1.  9 ;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23 ; 
Deut.  xvii.  16),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  they  w^ere  able  to  supply  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Jewish  khigs  sough  t  tlie 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians 
in  this  respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  15). 
The  Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx. 
1;  Josh.  xi.  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  hke- 
wise  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  IK.  xx.  1 ;  2  K. 
vi.  14,  vii.  7,  10)  — notices  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  pictorial  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  40l'),  and  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  relating  to  Syrian  expeditions. 
But  the  cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  themselves  and 
other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  as  most  formid- 
able; the  horses  themselves  were  highly  bred,  as  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and  fully  merited 
the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Habakkuk  (i.  8), 
"  swifter  than  leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolves;"  their  riders  "clothed  in  blue, 
captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young 
men  "  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  armed  with  "the  bright  sword 
and  glittering  spear  "  (Nah.  iii.  3),  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Jews,  who,  plainly  clad,  went  on 
foot;  as  also  did  their  regular  array  as  they  pro- 
ceeded in  couples,  contrasting  with  the  disorderly 
troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  followed  with  the 
baggage  (Is.  xxi.  7,  receb  in  this  passage  signifying 
rather  a  train  than  a  single  chariot).  The  number 
employed  by  the  eastern  potentates  was  very  great, 
Holofernes  possessing  not  less  than  12,000  (Jud.  ii. 
15).  At  a  later  period  we  have  frequent  notices 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Gr?eco-Syrian  monarchs  (1 
Mace.  i.  17,  iii.  39,  &c.). 

With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  information ;  the  bridle 
(resen)  was  placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  {meihecj)  is  also  noticed  (2 
K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9:  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Is.  xxxvii. 
29;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given  "bridle," 
with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).     The  harness  of 
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the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  decorated,  the 
bits  being  gilt  (1  Esdr.  iii.  6),  and  the  bridles 
adorned  with  tassels;  on  the  neck  was  a  collar 
terminating  in  a  bell,  as  described  by  Zechariah 
(xiv.  20).  Saddles  were  not  used  until  a  late  period; 
only  one  is  represented  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
(Layard,  ii.  357).  The  horses  were  not  shod,  and 
therefore  hoofs  as  hard  '^  as  flint"  (Is.  v.  28)  were 
regarded  as  a  great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were 
covered  with  embroidered  trappings  —  the  "pre- 
cious clothes  "  manufactured  at  Dedan  (Ez.  xxvii. 
20):  these  were  fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and 
to  this  perhaps  reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xxx.  31, 
in  the  term  zarzir,  "one  girded  about  the  loins" 
(A.  Y.  "greyhound").  Thus  adorned,  Mordecai 
rode  in  state  through  the  streets  of  Shushan  (Esth. 
vi.  9).  White  horses  were  more  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  such  occasions,  as  being  significant  of 
victory  (Rev.  vi.  2,  xix.  11,  14).  Horses  and 
chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous  processions, 
as  noticed  hi  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

W.  L.  B. 
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Trappings  of  Assyrian  horse.     (Layard.) 

*  HORSE-GATE.  [Jerusalem.] 
HORSELEECH  (nf^^b?,  'dltikdh :  ^SeA- 
Aa-*  sanyuisuga)  occurs  once  only,  namely,  Prov. 
xxx.  15,  ""The  horseleech  hath  two  daughters,  cry- 
ing, Give,  give."  There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
'dlukdli  denotes  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather  is 
the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid,  such 
as  Hlrudo  (the  medicinal  leech),  Hcemojns  (the 
horseleech),  Limnatis,  Trochetia,  and  Aulastoma, 
if  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes  and 
pools  of  the  Bible-lands.  Schultens  ( Comment,  in 
Prov.  1.  c.)  and  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  785)  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  'dMkdh  is  to  be  understood 
to  signify  "fate,"  or  "impending  misfortune  of 
any  kind"  {faium  uniculque  impendens);  they 
refer  the  Hebrew  term  to  the  Arabic  \iluk,  res 
apptnsa.,  ajfixa  hoinini.       The  "two  daughters" 

are  explained  by  Bochart  to  signify  Hades  ( v'INtt?) 
and  the  grave,  which  are  never  satisfied.  This  ex- 
planation is  certainly  very  ingenious,  but  where  is 
the  necessity  to  appeal  to  it,  when  the  important 
old  versions  are  opposed  to  any  such  interpretation  ? 
The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  Hirudo  and 
HcBinopis,  were  without  a  doubt  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  as  the  leech  has  been  for 
ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity  and  cruelty,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  annelid  is  denoted  by 


^dlukdh.  The  Arabs  to  this  day  denominate  the 
Lirnnatis  NiloUca,  '(dak.  As  to  the  expression 
"two  daughters,"  which  has  been  by  some  writers 
absurdly  explained  to  allude  to  "the  double  tongue" 
of  a  leech  —  this  animal  having  no  tongue  at  all  — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  figurative,  and  is 
intended,  in  the  language  of  oriental  hyperbole,  to 
denote  its  bloodthirsty  propensity,  evidenced  by  the 
tenacity  w'th  which  a*  leech  keeps  its  hold  on  the 
skin  (if  Hirudo)^  or  mucous  membrane  {\i  Hcemojns). 
Com  p.  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  47G;  Cicero,  A};,  ad 
Atticum;  i.  16 ;  Plautus,  Epid.  act  iv.  sc.  4.  The 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an  unused 
root  which  signifies  "  to  adhere,"  is  eminently  suited 
to  a  "leech."  Gesenius  (77;t^s.  p.  1038)  reminds 
us  that  the  Arabic  'aluk  is  explained  in  Camus  by 
gMd,  "  a  female  monster  like  a  vampire,  w^hich 
sucked  human  blood."  The  passage  in  question, 
however,  has  simply  reference  to  a  "  leech."  The 
valuable  use  of  the  leech  {Hirudo)  in  medicine, 
though  undoubtedly  known  to  Pliny  and  the  later 
Roman  writers,  was  in  all  probability  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Orientals  ;  still  they  w^ere  doubtless 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  leeches  of  the  above 
named  genus  would  attach  themselves  to  the  skin 
of  persons  going  barefoot  in  ponds;  and  they  also 
probably  were  cognizant  of  the  propensity  horse- 
leeches {Ilcemopis)  have  of  entering  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  cattle,  as  they  drink  from  the  waters 
frequented  by  these  pests,  which  are  common  enough 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  W.  H. 

HO'SAH  (nOn  [j^kwe  of  refuge,  pro- 
tection'] :  [Rom.  'Ia(rt(^,  Vat.  -(reic/);]  Alex.  Souca; 
[Aid.  Scoca;  Comp.  'Htra:]  Hosa),  a  city  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next  landmark  on  the  boundary 
to  Tyre.  G. 

HO^SAH  {Tldh  [as  above]  :  'Oad ;  [Vat. 
Ocrara,  locrcra'i]  Alex,  riarrje  and  Xlca:  Hosa),  a 
man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  be  one  of  the 
first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  to  the  ark  after 
its  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38).  He  was 
a  Merarlte  Levite  (xxvi.  10),  with  "  sons  and 
brethren"  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11);  and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
"  gate  Shallecheth,"  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 

road  which  ascended  (16,   nbll^H    nbpp). 

HOSAN^NA  id^fravA;  Heb.  SD  V^"^, 
"  Save,  we  pray;  "  (xuxrov  5?y,  as  Theophylact  cor- 
rectly interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as 
they  thronged  in  our  Lord's  triumphal  procession 
into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15;  Mar.  xi.  9,  10; 
John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  was  taken, 
the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were  familiar 
from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th  and  26th 
verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Psalms  cxiii.- 
cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at 
certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them.  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  "  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity"  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  was  done  at  the 
recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps.  cxviii. ; 
but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at  the  ^yo^ds 
"Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (ver.  25).  The 
school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it  was  at 
the  words  "Send  now  prosperity"  of  the  same 
verse.  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  R.  Joshua  were  ob- 
served by  R.  Akiba  to  wave  their  branches  only  at 
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the  woixls  "  Save  now,  we  beseech  thee  "  (Mishna,  I 
Sticcah,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  feast  lasted  the  people  thronged  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  towards  it ; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosaima. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Levites 
(Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xvi.  2).  The  very 
children  who  could  wave  the  palm  branches  were 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxi.  15).  From  the  custom 
of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow  during 
the  service  the  name  Hosanna  was  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  the  boughs  themselves,  so  that  according 
to  Elias  Levita  {Thisbi,,  s.  v.),  "the  bundles  of  the 
willows  of  the  brook  which  they  carry  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  are  called  Hosannas."  The  term  is 
frequently  applied  by  Jewish  writers  to  denote  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast 
being  distinguished  as  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf, 

Lex.  Talm.ji.  Y.  VW^).  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  Jews  in  later  times  to  employ  the  observances 
of  this  feast,  which  was  preeminently  a  feast  of 
gladness,  to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions 
of  rejoicing  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51;  2  Mace.  x.  6,7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  W.  A.  W. 

HOSE'A  {^W^^  [help,  deliverance,  Ge^.-,  or, 
God  is  help,  Fiirst] :  'n(rr}e,  LXX.;  'no-rje,  N.  T. 
[in  Tisch.  ed.  7,  but  Tio-qe-i  Elz.,  Lachm.]  :  Osee), 
son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets  as 
they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  The  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Hoshea,  which  is  more  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time.  —  This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book. 
{a. )  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  (Calmet,  Kosenmiiller,  Jahn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary ;  and  Eich- 
horn,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Hosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigns  of  the  monarchs 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  contemporaries.  Starting 
with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  they  do  upwards  of  a  century, 
are  an  impossible  period  for  the  duration  of  a 
prophet's  ministry.  But  the  title  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  such  absurdity;  and  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  prophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an 
obvious  and  satisfactory  limitation.  For  the  begin- 
ning of  Hosea' s  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague 
definition  by  reference  to  Jeroboam  H.,  king  of 
Israel.  The  title  therefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and 
more  definitely  gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary 
with  Jeroboam ;  it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later 
than  B.  c.  783.  The  question  then  arises  how 
much  further  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the 
title  gives  no  answer;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the 
only  reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may 
have  been  to  indicate  a  certain  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Uzziah.     (i.)  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
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to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy ;  and  in  doing  this 
Eichhorn  has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow 
Hosea  much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
(823-783).  The  book  contains  descriptions  which 
are  utterly  inapphcable  to  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  fF.). 
The  pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosea 
draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  inter- 
regnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  x\ssyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  nrthing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  able  govermnent  of  Jeroboam.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who  had  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention 
of  that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
prophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (783). 

So  much  for  the  beginning;  as  regards  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater  doubt. 
It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  prophesy  be- 
yond the  reign  of  Flezekiah.  But  here  again  the 
contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the  vague- 
ness of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fulfilled,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted  this 
triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  have  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  and  as  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each 
reign  to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  contem- 
porary on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other 
of  Hezekiah,  we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather 
the  prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784 
to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  }ears. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Corn,  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  =  90  years. 

Place.  —  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  they  were  principally 
intended.  Eichhorn  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
this  question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  primarily  communicated  to 
Judah,  as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  he  evidently  leans  toward  the 
opposite  supposition  that  having  been  first  pub- 
lished in  Israel  they  were  collected,  and  a  copy  sent 
into  Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that 
at  a  very  early  period  these  prophecies  were  sup- 
posed to  concern  both  Israel  and  Judah,  and,  unless 
we  allow  them  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
presence  in  our  canon.  As  a  proof  of  their  northern 
origin  Eichhorn  professes  to  discover  a  Samaritan- 
ism  in  the  use  of  "^K  as  masc.  suflf.  of  the  second 
person. 

Tribe  and  Parentage.  —  Tribe  quite  unknown. 
The  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
His  father,  i3eeri,  has  by  some  writers  been  con- 
founded with  Beerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (1 
Chr.  V.  6):  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jewish 
fancy  that  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
specified  are  to  be  referred  to  Jerusalem  (R.  David, 
IVatab.)  is  probably  nothing  more   than   a   fancy 
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(Corn,  a  Lap.).  Of  his  father  Beeri  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  name,  marvelous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  a  prophet 
(Jerome  ad  ZepJi.  init. ;  Basil  ad  Is.  i.);  but  they 
ai'e  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  when  the  father  of  a  prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specified  was 
himself  a  prophet. 

Order  in  the  Prophetic  series.  —  Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets ;  their  great  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  ''  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  by  Hosea"  impHes  that  the 
streams  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  Modern  com- 
mentators have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  particular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  ( Grit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea  ;  Home's 
Table  gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes 
Joel,  Amos,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the 
Hebrew  and  tl\e  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arranging 
these  prophets :  as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea 's 
only  rival ;  but  2  K.  xiv.  25  goes  far  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Division  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognize 
two  great  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been 
generally  adopted :  (1.)  chap.  i.  toiii.;  (2.)  iv.  to 
end. 

The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work 
of  greater  diflficulty :  that  of  Eichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should 
be  subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each 
originating  in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its 
own  fashion  attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  by  imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial 
relation.  The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate 
of  these  is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i. 
2-11,  the  third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three 
are  progressively  elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
severally  (iv.  273  fF.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Wells,  Eichhorn,  etc.,  to  subdivide  the 
second  part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made 
either  according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings, 
or  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem. 
The  former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who 
gets  five.,  the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen 
poems  out  of  this  part  of  the  book. 

These  prophecies  —  so  scattered,  so  unconnected 
that  Bishop  Lowth  has  compared  them  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl  —  were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

Hosea' s  marriage  ivith  Gomer.  —  This  passage 
(i.  2  foil.)  is  the  vexata  qucestio  of  the  book.  Of 
course  it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  interpre- 
ters. For  the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of 
the  fathers,  and  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  com- 
mentators. There  is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome, 
who  speaks  of  a  figurative  and  typical  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  he  evidently  means  the  word  typical  in 
its  proper  sense  as  applied  to  a  factual  reaUty  fig- 
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uratively  representative  of  something  else  (Corn,  a 
Lap.)  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the 
allegorical  interpreters  could  only  boast  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  some  few  Rabbins,  and  the  Hermeneutic 
school  of  Origen.  Soon  afterwards  the  theory  ob- 
tained a  vigorous  supporter  in  Junius,  and  more 
recently  has  been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modern 
commentators.  Both  views  are  embarrassed  by 
serious  inconveniences,  though  it  would  seem  that 
those  which  beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  more 
formidable.  One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the 
literal  view  was  whether  the  connection  between 
Hosea  and  Gomer  was  marriage,  or  fornication. 
Another  question  which  followed  immediately  upon 
the  preceding  was  "  an  Deus  possit  dispcnsare  ut 
fornicatio  sit  licita."  This  latter  question  was 
nmch  discussed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the 
Thomists  it  was  avowed  in  the  affirmative.  But, 
notwithstanding  tbe  difficulties  besetting  the  literal 
interpretation.  Bishops  Horsley  and  Lowth  have 
declared  in  its  favor.  Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  literal  interpretation,  and  shows 
that  marrying  a  harlot  is  not  necessarily  implied  by 

D'^ip^Ut  nti'S,  which  may  very  well  imply  a  wife 
who  after  marriage  becomes  an  adulteress,  though 
chaste  before.  In  favor  of  the  literal  theory,  he 
also  observes  the  unfitness  of  a  wife  unchaste  before 
marriage  to  be  a  type  of  Israel. 

References  in  N.  T.  —  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  6;  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8;  Matt, 
ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet.  ii.  10, 
Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi.  2  [?]; 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style.  —  "  Commaticus,"  Jerome.  "  Osea  quanto 
profundius  loquitur,  tanto  operosius  penetratur," 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  Hose^;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  "  of  all  the  prophets  he  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood "  (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets^  p.  2).  Eich- 
horn is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  translated  into 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a 
bee  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a  painter  revel- 
ing in  strong  and  glaring  colors,  to  a  tree  that 
wants  pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  imporfant 
specialty  in  pointing  out  the  excessively  local  and 
individual  tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all 
others  he  declares  to  be  intensely  Jewish. 

Hosea' s  obscurity  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  Lowth  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a  sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scattered  over  a  great  number  of  years  {Prcel.  xxi.) 
Horsley  {Pref)  makes  this  obscurity  individual 
and  peculiar ;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
horn). T.  E.  B. 

*  That  Hosea  exercised  the  prophetic  office  in 
Israel,  and  in  all  probabihty  was  born  there  and 
not  in  Judah,  is  the  general  view  of  scholars  at 
present.  The  almost  exclusive  reference  of  his  mes- 
sages to  that  kingdom  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
this  opinion :  for  the  prophets  very  seldom  after  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  left  their  own  part  of 
the  country  for  another,  as  appears  the  more 
strongly  from  the  exceptional  character  which  the 
mission,  for  example,  of  Elijah  and  Amos  to  both 
kingdoms  is  represented  as  having  in  their  respec- 
tive histories.  But  though  we  are  to  rely  on  this 
as  the  main  argument,  we  may  concede  something 
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to  other  considerations.  Hosea  shows,  undeniably, 
a  special  familiarity  with  localities  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraim,  as  Gilead,  Mizpah,  Tabor,  Gibeah, 
Gilgal,  Beth-Aven,  Samaria,  and  others  (see  iv.  15, 
V.  18,  vi.  8,  X.  5,  7,  xii.  11,  &c.).  His  diction  also 
partakes  of  the  roughness,  and  here  and  there  of 
the  Aramaean  coloring,  of  the  north-Palestine 
writers.  For  a  list  of  words  or  forms  of  words 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  Hosea  see  Keil's  Kinhitnng 
in  das  A.  T.  p.  276.  Hiivernick  has  shown  that 
the  grounds  for  ascribing  to  him  a  south-Palestine 
extraction  are  wholly  untenable  {Hcmdh.  der  Kml. 
in  dds  A.  Test.  ii.  277  ff.).  It  may  excite  surprise, 
it  is  true,  that  Hosea  mentions  in  the  title  of  his 
book  (the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting)  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  only  one 
of  Israel.  It  is  a  possible  explanation  of  this  that 
the  prophet  after  the  termination  of  his  more  public 
ministry  may  have  withdrawn  from  Ephraim  to 
Judah,  and  there  collected  and  published  bis 
writings  (see  Bleek,  Eird.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  523). 
Dr.  Pusey  finds  a  deeper  reason  for  this  preeminence 
given  to  the  Judasan  dynasty.  "  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  the  kingdom  of  the  theocracy,  the  line 
of  David  to  which  the  promises  of  God  were  made. 
As  Elisha  ....  turned  away  from  Jehoram  (2 
K.  iii.  13,  14)  saying  '  Get  thee  to  the  prophets 
of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother,' 
and  owned  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  only,  so  in 
the  title  of  his  prophecy  Hosea  at  once  expresses 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  legitimate  "  (Hosea, 
p.  7).  The  book  at  all  events  was  soon  known 
among  the  people  of  Judah;  for  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  did  not  continue  long  after  the  time  of  Hosea, 
and  Jeremiah  certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  Hosea, 
as  is  evident  from  various  expressions  and  illus- 
trations common  to  him  and  that  prophet.  (On 
this  latter  point  see  esffecialiy  Kueper,  Jeremias 
Libr.  Sacr.  Jntei'pres  atque  Vindex,  pp.  67-71). 

No  portion  of  this  difficult  writer  has  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  as  that  relating  to  Hosea's 
marriage  with  Gomer,  "  a  wife  of  whoredoms  "  and 
the  names  of  the  children  Jezreel  and  Lo-ruhamah. 
the  fruit  of  that  marriage  (i.  2  fF.).  From  the 
earliest  period  some  have  maintained  the  literal 
and  others  the  figurative  interpretation  of  this  nar- 
rative. For  a  history  of  the  different  opinions,  the 
student  may  consult  Marck's  Diatribe  de  Uxore 
Fornicadonum  qua  exponitur  fere  integrum  cap. 
i.  Hoseai  (Leyden,  1696),  and  reprinted  in  his 
Comm.  in  XI f.  Prophetas  Minores  (Tiibing.  1734). 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  transaction  can  be 
defended  on  grounds  of  morality,  if  it  be  understood 
as  an  outward  one.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
"  Scripture  relates  that  a  thing  was  done,  and  that 
with  the  names  of  persons,"  we  must  conclude  that 
it  is  "  to  be  taken  as  literally  true."  The  principle 
thus  stated  is  not  a  correct  one :  for  in  the  parable 
acts  are  related  and  names  often  applied  to  the 
actors,  and  }'et  the  llter(d  sense  is  not  the  true  one. 
The  question  in  reality  is  not  whether  we  are  to 
accept  the  prophet's  meaning  in  this  instance,  but 
what  the  meaning  is  which  the  prophet  intended 
to  convey,  and  which  he  would  have  us  accept  as 
the  intended  meaning.  Further,  aside  from  this 
question  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  impossible  to  see  in  it  any  adaptation 
to  the  prophet's  object  above  that  of  the  parabolic 
representation  of  a  case  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  The  circumstances,  if  they  occurred 
in  a  literal  sense,  must  extend  over  a  series  of  years ; 
they  could  have  been  known  to  the  people  only  by 
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the  prophet's  own  rehearsal  of  them,  and  hence 
could  have  had  the  force  only  of  his  own  personal 
testimony  and  explanation  of  their  import.  Heng- 
stenberg  {Christohgy.,  i.  177,  Edinburgh,  1854) 
has  stated  very  forcibly  the  manifold  difficulties, 
exegetical  and  moral,  which  lie  against  our  suppos- 
ing that  Hosea  was  instructed  to  form  a  marriage 
so  disreputable  and  repulsive,  and  at  variance  with 
explicit  pronnilgations  of  the  Mosaic  code  (e.  a. 
Lev.  xxi.  7).  At  the  same  time  this  writer,  while 
he  denies  that  the  marriage,  the  wife's  adultery, 
and  the  birth  of  the  '^  children  of  whoredoms  "  (ii. 
4)  took  place  outwardly  and  Hterally,  maintains 
that  they  took  place  inwardl}'  and  actually  as  a  sort 
of  vision;  thus  serving  to  impress  the  facts  more 
strongly  on  the  mind  and  enabling  him  to  describe 
them  v.'ith  greater  effect.  He  is  very  earnest  to 
make  something  of  the  difference  between  this  view 
and  that  of  a  symbolic  or  parabolic  use  of  marriage 
as  a  type  both  in  the  sacredness  of  its  relations  and 
the  criminality  of  its  violations  of  the  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people;  but  the  line  of 
distinction  is  not  a  very  palpable  one.  To  regard 
the  acts  as  mentally  performed  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  of  their  being  objects  of  thought  simply, 
would  be  going  altogether  too  far.  The  idea  of  the 
ingenious  writer  may  be  that  the  vision,  which  is 
subjective  as  distinguished  from  an  outward  occur- 
rence, is  at  the  same  time  objective  to  the  prophet 
as  that  which  he  inwardly  beholds.  Prof.  Cowles 
offers  two  or  three  suggestions  to  relieve  this  diffi- 
cult question  of  some  of  its  embarrassment  (ac- 
cording to  the  literal  theory)  in  his  Minor  Proj)hets, 
pp.  3,  ^4,  413-415. 

Dr.  Pusey  assigns  70  years  to  the  period  of 
Hosea's  ministry.  He  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
corruption  of  the  times  in  which  the  prophet  lived, 
derived  partly  from  Hosea's  own  declarations,  and 
pai'tly  from  those  of  his  contemporary,  Amos.  "  The 
course  of  iniquity  had  been  run.  The  stream  had 
become  darker  and  darker  in  its  downward  flow.  .  .  . 
EveVy  commandment  of  God  was  broken,  and  that, 
hal)itually.  All  was  falsehood,  adultery,  blood- 
shedding;  deceit  to  (lod  produced  faithlessness  to 
man ;  excess  and  luxury  were  supplied  by  secret  or 
open  robbery,  oppression,  false  dealing,  perversion 
of  justice,  grinding  of  the  poor.  Blood  was  shed 
like  water,  until  one  stream  met  another,  and  over- 
spread the  land  with  one  defiling  deluge.  Adultery 
was  consecrated  as  an  act  of  religion.  Those  who 
were  first  in  rank  were  first  in  excess.  People  and 
king  vied  in  debauchery,  and  the  sottish  king  joined 
and  encouraged  the  free-thinkers  and  blasphemers 
of  his  court.  The  idolatrous  priest  loved  and  shared 
in  the  sins  of  the  people;  nay,  they  seem  to  have 
set  themselves  to  intercept  those  on  either  side  of 
Jordan,  who  would  go  to  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
laying  wait  to  murder  them.  Corruption  had 
spread  throughout  the  whole  land ;  even  the  places 
once  sacred  through  God's  revelations  or  other 
mercies  to  their  forefathers.  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Gilead, 
Mizpah,  Shecheni,  were  especial  scenes  of  corruption 
or  of  sin.  Every  holy  memory  was  effaced  by 
present  corruption.  Could  things  be  worse  ?  There 
was  one  aggravation  more.  Remonstrance  was  use- 
less :  the  knowledge  of  God  was  willfully  rejected ; 
the  people  hated  rebuke;  the  more  they  were  called, 
the  more  they  refused :  they  forbade  then*  prophets 
to  prophesy;  and  their  false  prophets  hated  God 
greatly.  AH  attempts  to  heal  all  this  disease  only 
showed  its  incurableness  "  (Hosea,  p.  3). 

The  same  writer  traces  the  obscurity  which  many 
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have  found  in  Hosea,  to  the  "  solemn  pathos  "  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.  The  expression  of  St. 
Jerome  has  often  been  repeated ;  "  Hosea  is  concise, 
and  speaketh,  as  it  were,  in  detached  sayings." 
The  words  of  upbraiding,  of  judgment,  of  woe, 
burst  out,  as  it  were,  one  by  one,  slowly,  heavily, 
condensed,  abrupt,  from  the  prophet's  heavy  and 
shrinking  soul,  as  God  commanded  and  constrained 
him,  and  put  His  words,  like  fire,  in  the  prophet's 
mouth.  An  image  of  Him  who  said.  '  0  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
"would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  M'ould  not,'  he  delivers  his  message,  as  though 
each  sentence  burst  with  a  groan  from  his  soul, 
and  he  had  anew  to  take  breath,  before  he  uttered 
each  renewed  woe.  Each  verse  forms  a  whole  for 
itself,  like  one  heavy  toll  in  a  funeral  knell.  The 
prophet  has  not  been  careful  about  order  and  sym- 
metry, so  that  each  sentence  went  home  to  the  soul. 
And  yet  the  unity  of  the  prophecy  is  so  evident 
in  the  main,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  not 
broken,  even  when  the  connection  is  not  apparent 
on  the  surface.  The  great  difficulty  consequently 
in  Hosea  is  to  ascertain  that  connection  in  places 
where  it  evidently  exists,  yet  where  the  Prophet 
has  not  explained  it.  The  easiest  and  simplest 
sentences  are  sometimes,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
difficult." 

Litevdture.  —  Some  of  the  helps  have  been  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  addition  which  precedes.  See 
under  Amos  and  Habakkuk  for  the  more  im- 
portant general  works  which  include  Hosea.  Of 
the  separate  works  on  this  prophet  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Pocock,  the  celebrated  orien- 
talist and  traveller,  Comment,  on  Hosea,  1685; 
Manger,  Comment,  in  Hosed m,  1782,  perhaps  un- 
equaled  for  the  tact  and  discrimination  with 
which  he  unfolds  the  spirit  and  refigious  teachings 
of  the  prophet;  Kiunoel,  Hosece  Oracula  Hehr.  et 
Lat.  Annotatione  Ulustravit,  1792 ;  Bishop  Horsley, 
Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  wit/i  Notes 
explanatory  and  critiml,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1804;  J.  C. 
Stuck.  Hoseas  Propheta  :  Introductlonem  prmmisU, 
vertit,  commentatiis  est,  1828,  who  regards  the 
symbolic  acts  in  chaps,  i.  and  iii.  as  real  events  or 
facts;  Simson,  Der  Prophet  Hosea  erhldrt  u. 
iibei'setzt,  with  a  copious  history  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, 1851;  Drake,  Notes  on  Hosea,  Cambr.  (Eng.), 
1853;  and  August  Wiinsche,  De?*  Pro/j/^e^  Hosea 
iibersetzt  u.  erkldrt,  1868  (erste  Halfte,  as  far  as 
chap.  vii.  6,  pp.  i.-xxxii.  and  1-288),  in  which  he 
has  made  special  use  of  the  Targums,  and  of  the 
Jewish  interpreters  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  David 
Kimchi.  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  on  this  prophet 
(in  pt.  i.  of  his  Minor  Prophets)  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  learned,  devout,  and  practical.  It 
contains  passages  of  great  beauty  and  suggestive- 
ness.  In  his  pages  Hosea  still  lives,  and  his  teach- 
ings are  for  our  times  as  well  as  for  his  own.  All 
that  is  Jewish  is  not  found  in  Judaism,  nor  all 
that  is  heathenish  found  in  heathendom. 

Liibkert  {Symbolische  Handlung  Hosea'' s  in  the 
Theol  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1835,  pp.  647-656)  main- 
tains the  parabolic  view  of  tlie  Gomer-marriage 
question.  Umbreit's  article  Hosea  (Herzog's  Beal- 
Kncyk.  vi.  267-275)  is  to  some  extent  exegetical  as 
well  as  biographical.  Stanley's  interesting  sketch 
portrays  Hosea  as  "the  Jeremiah  of  Israel"  and 
"  the  only  individual  character  that  stands  out 
amidst  the  darkness  of  .   .  .  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  last  century  of  the  northern  kingdom  "  {Jewish 
Church,  ii.  409  f.). 

The  Christology  of  Hosea  is  not  without  diffi- 
culties. One  passage  only,  namely,  that  foretelling 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  (ii.  23  and  comp.  i. 
10)  is  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  explicitly  Messianic 
(Rom.  ix.  25;  1  Pet.  ii.  10).  But  it  is  a  false 
principle  of  interpretation  that  only  those  portions 
of  the  0.  T.  refer  to  Christ  which  are  expressly 
recognized  as  having  that  character  in  the  iSTew 
Testament.  The  N.  T.  writers  represent  the  Re- 
deemer as  the  great  subject  of  the  ancient  economy; 
and  if  only  those  types  and  predictions  relate  to 
him  which  are  cited  and  applied  in  that  manner, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can 
justly  have  ascribed  to  them  such  a  character  of 
predominant  reference  to  the  Christian  economy. 
In  regard  to  such  Gospel  prophecies  in  Hosea,  the 
reader  may  consult  (in  addition  to  the  Com- 
mentaries) Hengstenberg's  Oiristoloyy  of  the  0. 
T.  i.  158-285  (Edinb.  ed.)  ;  Hofmann's  Weis- 
sagung  u.  ErfiiUung,  i.  206  f. ;  Tholuck's  Die 
Propheten  u.  ihre  Weissngungen,  pp.  193,  197, 
206 ;  and  Stahelin's  Die  Messianischen  Weissa- 
gungen  des  A.  7'.  p.  35  fF. 

All  these  writers  do  not  recognize  the  same  pas- 
sages as  significant,  nor  the  same  as  significant  in 
the  same  degree.  H. 

*  HOSEN  (plural  of  hose)  Dan.  iii.  21  (A.  V.), 
is  the  translation  of  a  Chaldee  word  which  signifies 
tunics  [Dress,  p.  624  «].  Hosen  formerly  denoted 
any  covering  for  the  legs,  short  trowsers  or  trunk- 
hose  as  well  as  stockings.  See  examples  of  this 
usage  in  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Woi'd-Book, 
p.  257.  H. 

HOSHAaAH  [3  syl.]  (Hl^^t^^in  {whom 
Jehovah  saved] :  Osaias).  1.  {'Q,o-oCLa.)  A  man  who 
assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusale)n 
after  it  had  been   rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii. 

32).  He  led  the  princes  {^^}^)  of  Judah  in  the 
procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them  we  are 
not  told. 

2.  (Maao-ttiar ;  [Alex.  Mao-azas;  FA.l  KvvoLviasi 
Maceas.]  The  father  of  a  certain  Jezaniah,  or 
Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii.  1, 
xfiii.  2). 

HOSH^AMA  (l?^tj)in  \ivhom  Jehovah 
hears]:  ' ClaafxaQ '■,  [Vat.  -fxcoB  \]  Alex.  Icoca^w; 
[Comp.  'Cio-ajxd'']  Sama),  one  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
coniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but 
one  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
in  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  though  the  mother  and  the  wives 
of  the  king  are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about 
his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15).  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  denunciation  of  him  as  a  childless  man 
in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is  good  reason  for  suspect- 
ing some  confusion  in  the  present  state  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  royal  family  in  1  Chr.  iii. ;  and 
these  facts  would  seem  to  confirm  it. 

HOSHE'A  (?ty'in  [help,  or  God  is  help: 
see  FUrst]  :  ''Q,(T7)4'-  Osee),  the  nineteenth,  last,  and 
best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom 
he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling 
a  prophecy^  of  Isaidh  (Is.  vii.  16).  Although 
Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah  {(pi\ov 
rivhs  ^TTi^ovK^vcravTOS  avr^,  Ant.  ix.  13,  §  1), 
we  have  no  ground  for  calling  this  "  a  treacherous 
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murder  "  (Prideaux,  i.  16).  It  took  place  b.  c. 
737,  "in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham  "  (2  K.  xv.  30), 
i.  e.  "  iu  the  20th  year  aj'ter  Jotham  became  sole 
king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xv.  33). 
But  there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at 
least  eight  years  before  Hoshea  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  not  till  r..  c;.  729,  in  the  12th  year  of 
Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  1 :  we  caimot,  with  Clericus  [Le 
Clerc],  read  4th  for  12th  in  this  verse,  because  of 
2  K.  xviii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  pas- 
sages, and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des  Vig- 
noles,  Tiele,  etc.  (Winer,  s.  v.  Iloseas).  The  other 
methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  etc.,  are 
mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  IJabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving from  the  frontier  cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  (Seder  Ohnn  Rabbet. 
cap.  22,  quoted  by  Prideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  llezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  checking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  {ib.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah's  ])assover  preceded  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hezekiah],  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  that  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf- worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  {Sed.  01.  Rab.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3;  Hos.  x.  14;  Prideaux,  /.  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellences,  he 
still  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  it 
was  too  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  726)  Shal- 
maneser, impelled  probably  by  mere  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the  Seuexos 
of  Manetho,  and  son  of  SajSa/ccos,  Herod,  ii.  137 ; 
Keil,  Vitringa,  Gesenius,  etc. ;  Jahn,  Hebr.  Com. 
§  xl. ;  or  else  Sabaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E(j. 
i.  139;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  off'  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good ;  it 
was  revealed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyr- 
ian party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  inmiediately 
seized  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
apparently  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  (Mic. 
V.  1).  If  this  happened  before,  the  siege  (2  K. 
xvii.  4),  we  must  account  for  it  either  by  supposing 
that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dissemble  and  gain  time, 
had  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, or  that  he  had  been  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner in  some  unrecorded  battle.  That  he  disap- 
peared very  suddenly,  like  "  foam  upon  the  water," 
we  may  infer  from  Hos.  xiii.  11,  x.  7.  The  siege 
of  Samaria  lasted  three  years ;  for  that  "  glorious 
and  beautiful "  city  was  strongly  situated  like  "a 
crown  of  pride"  among  her  hills  (Is.  xxviii.  1-5). 
During  the  course  of  the  siege  Shalmaneser  must 
have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  taken 
by  his  successor  Sargon,  who  thus  laconically  de- 
scribes the  event  in  his  annals:  "  Samaria  I  looked 
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at,  I  captured;  27,280  men  (families?)  who  dwelt 
in  it  I  carried  away.  I  constructed  fifty  chariots 
in  their  country  ...  I  appointed  a  governor  over 
them,  and  continued  upon  them  the  tribute  of  the 
former  people"  (Botta,  145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hincks,  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858;  Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  i.  148).  This  was  probably  b.  c. 
721  or  720.  For  the  future  history  of  the  unhappy 
Ephraimites,  the  places  to  which  they  were  trans- 
planted by  the  policy  of  their  conqueror  and  his 
officer,  "the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  "  (Ezr.  iv. 
10),  and  the  nations  by  which  they  were  superseded, 
see  SA:MAiiiA.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He  came  to  the  throne 
too  late,  and  governed  a  kingdom  torn  to  pieces  by 
foreign  invasion  and  intestine  broils.  Sovereign 
after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin;  and  we  see  from  the  dark  and  terrible 
delineations  of  the  contemporary  prophets  [Hose a, 
MiCAH,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and  idolatry,  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  had  eaten  like  "  an  incurable 
wound"  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to  its  ruin 
by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  renegade  who  had 
asserted  its  independence  (2  K.  xvii. ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
ix.  14;  Prideaux,  i.  15  fF. ;  Keil,  On  Kings^  ii.  50  ff., 
Engl.  ed. ;  Jahn,  Hebr.  Com.  §  xl. ;  Ewald,  Gesch. 
iii.  607-613;  Rosenmliller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  chap,  ix., 
Engl,  transl. ;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  149). 

F.  W.  F. 

HOSHE'A  (?t5?hn  =  help  [see  abovej ).  The 
name  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  prophet 
known  to  us  as  Hosea.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e. 
Joshua  (Deut.  xxxii.  44;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshi^a).  It  was  prob- 
ably his  original  name,  to  which  the  Divine  name 
of  Jah  was  afterwards  added  —  Jehoshua,  Joshua  — 
"  Jehovah's  help."  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
miss  the  distinction,  and  have  'Irjaovs '-  Vulg. 
Josue. 

2.  C^crr}'  Osee.)  Son  of  Azaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
20);  like  his  great  namesake,  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  {nagid)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king 
David. 

•  3.  {'a(T7)e\  [Vat.  FA.  a(T7)da''\  Osee.)  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  "  people  "  — i.  e.  the  laymen  — 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
23). 

HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
from  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  etc.;  and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock ;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  the 
Romans.  Race  undoubtedly  influences  its  exercise, 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  placed  the  virtue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  them- 
selves ;  and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Arab  towns- 
man is  hospitable,  he  entertains  different  notions  on 
the  subject  from  the  Arab  of  tlie  desert  (the  Bed- 
awee).  The  former  has  fewer  opportunities  of 
showing  his  hospitality;  and  when  he  does  so,  he 
does  it  not  as  much  with  the  feeling  of  discharging 
an  obligatory  act  as  a  social  and  civilized  duty. 
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With  the  advance  of  civilization  the  calls  of  hos- 
pitality become  less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  however,  finds  the  entertainment 
of  wayfarers  to  be  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that 
to  rehise  it  is  to  deny  a  common  humanity.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of 
the  virtue  where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent 
character  that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive 
lands  of  the  East.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled 
the  Greeks ;  but,  with  a  greater  exclusiveness,  they 
limited  their  entertainments  to  their  own  country- 
men, being  constrained  by  the  national  and  priestly 
abhorrence  and  dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion 
throws  some  obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  dis- 
charge of  hospitality ;  but  otherwise  their  customs 
in  the  entertainment  of  guests  resembled  those  well 
known  to  classical  scholars  —  customs  probably  de- 
rived in  a  great  measure  from  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shem.  The  O.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the 
strong  national  belief  in  its  importance;  so  too 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modern  times  dare  not  entertain  a  stranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oppression  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  greed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a  proverb,  t!ie  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free;  it  is  as  of  old  a  howling  wilder- 
ness; and  hospitality  is  as  neceasary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  nar- 
ratives, and  among  them  see  traits  that  might 
beseem  their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  if.;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and 
concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  ffl),  etc.,  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitahty ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding 
it  is  shown  in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  prac- 
tice. In  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  con- 
stantly enforced  by  the  words,  "  for  ye  were  stran- 
gers in  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (as  Lev.  xix.  34).  And 
before  the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  xviii.  1  fl*.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in 
exact  agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modern 
usage.  So  Moses  was  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though 
he  believed  him  to  be  an  Egyptian,  saying,  "  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex.  ii. 
20).  The  story  of  Joseph's  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  ap- 
pears to  be  narrated  as  an  ordinary  occurrence ;  and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a  lib- 
erality not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to 
the  savior  of  Egypt.  Like  Abraham,  "Manoah 
said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee"  (Judg.  xiii.  15);  and  hke  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  he  saw 
him,  "a  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city: 
and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest  thou  ?  and 
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a  *  We  see  here  why  the  inhospitality  of  the  Sa- 
maritans excited  such  fierce  indignation  in  the  two 
disciples,  James  and  John  (Luke  ix.  52  ff.).  Jesus 
sent  them  at  the  close  of  the  day  into  one  of  the  Sa- 
maritan villages  to  procure  a  night's  lodging  for  him  ; 


whence  comest  thou  ?  .  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee ; 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me;  only 
lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses;  and 
they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink" 
(Judg.  xix.  17,  20,  21). 

,  In  the  N".  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
enjoined ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life." 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the  com- 
mand to  love  one's  neighbor  as  himself;  and  our 
Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command :  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward "  (Matt.  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symboHzed  by  inhospitality 
to  our  neighbors,  in  the  words,  "  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in"  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospi- 
tality," using  the  forcible  words  r-rju  (f)L\o^€i/iav 
didoKoures  (liom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10);  to 
remember  Abraham's  example,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares  "  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  "use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging"  (1 
Pet.  iv.  9);  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "  lover  of 
hospitality"  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  their 
belief. 

If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it 
is  in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hos- 
pitality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we 
may  take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting, 
as  we  have  of  it  the  fullest  account;  and  by  the 
light  of  Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscu- 
rity, his  hasting  to  the  tent  door  to  meet  his  guests, 
with  the  words,  "  My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found 
favor  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from 
thy  servant :  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  _yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  com- 
fort ye  your  hearts."  "And,"  to  continue  the 
narrative  in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V., 
"Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and 
said.  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine 
meal,  knead  [it],  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 
And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a 
calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  young 
man,  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  but- 
ter and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  [it]  before  them;  and  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat."  A  traveller  in 
the  eastern  desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of 
ages,  this  far-off  example  in  its  hving  traces.  Mr. 
Lane's  remarks  on  this  narrative  and  the  general 
subject  of  this  article  are  too  apposite  to  be  omitted : 
he  says,  "  Hospitahty  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  na- 
tives of  the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  de- 
ser\'edly  admired ;    and   the  people  of  Egypt  are 


but  the  people  refused  to  receive  him,  because  he  was 
journeying  to  Jerusalem.  This  act  was. not  an  in- 
civility merely,  or  an  inhumanity  :  it  was  an  outrage 
against  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  recognized  laws 
of  oriental  society.  H 
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well  entitled  to  commendation  on  this  account.  A 
word  which  signifies  literally  '  a  person  on  a  jour- 
ney '  (musafir)  is  the  term  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  the  sense  of  a  visitor  or 
guest.  There  are  very  few  persons  here  who  would 
think  of  sitting  down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  without  inviting  him  to  par- 
take of  it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants. 
It  would  be  considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good 
manners  if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the 
table  to  be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  because  a 
visitor  happened  to  be  present.  Persons  of  the 
middle  classes  in  this  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in 
a  retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them."  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims  on 
hospitality  are  unf'requent,  as  there  are  many  we- 
kdlehs  or  khans,  where  strangers  may  obtain  lodg- 
ing ;  and  food  is  very  easily  procured :  but  in  the 
villages  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  entertained 
by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant:  and  if 
the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or  higher 
classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a  present  to 
the  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  himself.  In  the 
desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom  received  from 
a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law  a  traveller  may  claim 
entertainment,  of  any  person  able  to  afford  it  to 
him,  for  three  days.  The  account  of  Abraham's 
entertaining  the  three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible, 
presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a  sheep 
or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in  haste,  and 
bringing  milk  and  any  other  provisions  that  he  may 
have  ready  at  hand,  with  the  bread  and  the  meat 
which  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  before  his  guests. 
If  these  be  persons  of  high  rank,  he  stands  by 
them  while  they  eat,  as  Abraham  did  in  the  case 
above  alluded  to.  Most  Bedawees  will  suffer  al- 
most any  injury  to  themselves  or  their  families 
rather  than  allow  their  guests  to  be  ill-treated  while 
under  their  protection.  There  are  Arabs  who  even 
regard  the  chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  pre- 
cious to  be  sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their 
guests  (see  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins ^ 
etc.,  8vo  ed.  i.  179,  180):  and  at  an  encampment 
of  the  Bishareen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large 
portion  of  the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea)  who  offer  their  unmarried  daughters  (cf.  Gen. 
xix.  8 ;  Judg.  xix.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from 
motives  of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire ' '  ( Mod. 
Egypt,  ch.  xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used 
to  be  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tu- 
feylees,  who  lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the 
well-known  hospitahty  of  their  countrymen,  and 
going  from  house  to  house  where  entertainments 
were  being  given.     The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian 


«  "  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of  some  of  the 
Barmekees  (the  family  so  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity) to  keep  open  house  durmg  the  hours  of  meals, 
and  to  allow  no  one  who  applied  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed "  (Lane's  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  ch,  V-  note  97). 

b  The  time  of  entertainment,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Mohammed,  is  three  days,  and  he  permitted  a 
guest  to  take  this  right  by  force ;  although  one  day 
and  one  night  is  the  period  of  the  host's  being  ^'  kind  " 
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frontier  usually  pitch  the  sheykh's  tent  towards  the 
west,  that  is,  towards  the  inhabited  country,  to  in- 
vite passengers  and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Burck- 
hardt's Notes  on  the  Bedouins^  etc.,  8vo  ed.  i.  33); 
it  is  held  to  be  disgraceful  to  encamp  in  a  place  out 
of  the  way  of  travellers ;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the 
Bedawees  to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to 
attract  travellers,  and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides 
watching  against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time 
guide  wayfarers  to  their  tents.  Hence  a  hospitable 
man  is  proverbially  called  "  one  whose  dogs  bark 
loudly."  ^  Approaching  an  encampment,  the  trav- 
eller often  sees  several  horsemen  coming  towards 
him,  and  striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him 
as  a  guest.  The  favorite  national  game  of  the 
Arabs  before  El-Islam  illustrates  their  hospitality. 
It  was  called  '•  Meysir,"  and  was  played  with  arrows, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A  young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into  24 
portions ;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had  shares 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notches ;  those  who 
drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  camel  among  them. 
Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the  flesh  of  the 
camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the  poor,  and 
"  this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostentation,"  says 
Sale,  "  it  being  reckoned  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on  such  an 
occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  philosophical 
in  this  remark,  which  concerns  only  the  abuse  of  a 
practice  originally  arising  from  a  national  virtue : 
but  Mohammed  forbade  the  game,  with  all  other 
games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  that  it  gave  rise  to 
quarrels,  etc.  (Sale's  Preliminai-y  Discourse,  p.  96, 
ed.  1836,  and  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  and  v.j. 

The  oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Even 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  this 
obligation;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  feeling 
carried  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  his 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Es-Saffar, 
when  a  robber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
royal  treasury  of  Sijistan ;  accidentally  he  stumbled 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  rock-salt : 
his  respect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  royal  dynasty  (Lane's 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  ch.  xv.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  Spain  by  the  so- 
called  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
hospitahty  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  art.  Bospitium,  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
derived,  and  the  native  oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Rev.  ii.  17 :  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will   give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 


to  him  {Mishkdt  el-Musdbeeh,  ii.  329,  cited  in  Lane's 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  Intr.  note  13).  Burck- 
hardt  (Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  etc.,  i.  178,  179,  cited 
in  the  same  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  friends 
in  a  camp  alights  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women, 
in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  provide  for  his  refresh- 
ment. After  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  hours, 
he  must,  if  he  would  avoid  censure,  either  assist  in 
household  duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  another 
tent. 
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new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  [it]/'  E.  S.  P. 

*  HOST  (Luke  x.  35).     [Hospitality  ;  Inn.] 

*  HOSTAGE.  The  practice  of  giving  and 
receiving  persons,  to  be  retained  as  security  for  the 
observance  of  pubUc  treaties  or  engagements,  is 
indicated  in  2  Kings  xiv.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxv.  24. 
It  is  said  there  that  Joash  after  his  victory  over  Am- 

aziah  took  with  him  hostages  {TyXH^y^J^Tl  "^p.S) 
upon  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom.     D.  S.  T. 

HO'THAM  (Dnin  \sl(jnet-ring'\'.  XcoOdu', 
Alex.  [Aid.]  Xcoddfx'  Hotham),  a  man  of  Asher; 
son  of  Heber,  of  the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
32). 

HO^THAN  (an'^n,  l  &.  Hotham:  Xoiddfi', 
[Vat.]  Alex.  XcaSav;  [FA.  K(ae<xv'^  Hoth'im)^  a 
man  of  Aroer,  father  of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  44).  The 
substitution  of  Hothan  for  Hotham  is  an  error 
which  has  been  retained  from  the  edition  of  1611 
[following  the  Bishops'  Bible]  till  now.  (Comp. 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the 
preceding  name.) 

HO^THIR  (n\nin  \_fullness-]  :  'ad-npi', 
Vat.  ne-npei,  H^et;]  Alex,  luedipi,  [Udipn] 
Othir)^  the  13th  son  of  Heman  ''the  king's 
seer"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathite 
Levite.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first 
course  of  the  musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (xxv.  28). 

*  Some  think  that  this  name  and  the  names  of 
four  of  Heman's  other  sons  (Giddalti,  Romamti- 
ezer,  JMallothi,  Hothir,  Mahazioth)  formed  a  verse 
of  some  ancient  prophetic  saying.  They  follow 
each  other  in  the  list,  1  Chr.  xxv.  4  (except  the 
omission  of  Joshbekashah),  so  as  to  make  this 
couplet :  — 

I  have  magnified  and  exalted  help  ; 
I  have  declared  in  abundance  visions. 

Fiirst  says  (Hebr.  u.  Chald.  Worterb.  i.  244), 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  words  favors  this  view. 
Ewald  refers  to  this  case  as  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  significant  or  symbolic  personal 
names  among  the  Hebrews  (Lehrbucli  chr  Hebr. 
SpiYiche,  p.  502,  5te  Ausg.).  [Names,  Amer.  ed.] 
It  should  be  said  that  according  to  this  theory  ezer 
belongs  to  both  the  preceding  verbs,  and  makes  of 
them  two  compound  names,  instead  of  one,  as  in 
the  A.  V.  H. 

*  HOUGH  (Josh.  xi.  6,  9;  2  Sam.  viii.  4)  is 
an  obsolete  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hoJ/,  and 
means  to  hamstring,  i.  e.  to  cut  the  back  sinews, 
and  thus  disable  animals.  H. 

HOUR  {ilVW,  ^^y?^,  Chald.).  This  word 
is  first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5 ;  and 
it  occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jud.  xiv. 
8,  2  P]sdr.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expres- 
sion for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequent  phrase 
"in    the    same    hour"    means    "immediately": 

hence  we  find  ^^t^'^,  substituted  in  the  Targum 
T  T  :  '  » 

for  ^3'T]?>  "ill  ^  moment"  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.). 

"Hpa  is  frequently  used  in  the  same  way  by  the 

N.  T.  writers  (Matt.  viii.  13;  Luke  xii.  39,  &c.). 
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It  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  a  rendering  for  various 
words  meaning  time,  just  as  it  does  in  Greek  wri- 
ters long  before  it  acquired  the  specific  meaning  of 
our  word  "hour."  Saih  is  still  used  in  xirabic 
both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17),  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Hom.  Jl. 
xxi.  Ill)  ;  afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i. 
68;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  de  Glor.),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun's  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,  mIio  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg.  vii.  19)  [Day;  Watches], 
and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  di- 
vision in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no 
proof  of  the  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  c6pa 
in  the  Gospels  may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of 
three  hours. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii.  109; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Ant. 
Hebr.  §  v.  i.  8,  9).  They  mmj  have  had  some  such 
division  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected  a  sun-dial 
in  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  which  had  probably  been 
learnt  from  Babylon.  There  is  however  the  great- 
est  uncertainty  as   to   the  meaning  of  the   word 

n'lb^^  (A.  V.  "degrees,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8). 
[Dial.]  It  is  strange  that  the  Jews  were  not 
acquainted  with  this  method  of  reckoning  even 
earlier,  for,  although  a  purely  conventional  one,  it 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  months  in  a  year. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  it  arose  from  a  less 
obvious  cause  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  334).  In 
whatever  way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had  12 
hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  (called  Nau  ■= 
hour),  each  of  which  had  its  own  genius,  drawn 
with  a  star  on  its  head.  The  word  is  said  by  Lep- 
sius  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  5th  dynasty 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  namely,  (1.)  the 
astronomical  or  equhioctial  hour,  /.  e.  the  24th  part 
of  a  civil  day,  which  although  "  known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era"  (Z)/c^.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Hora):  and  (2.)  the 

natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called  iHI^^DDT, 
KOLLpiKai  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th  part  of  the 
natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between  sunrise,  and 
sunset.  These  are  the  hours  meant  in  the  N".  T., 
Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  xi.  9,  &c. ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  3),  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so  as  to  be  very 
different  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Besides 
this,  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean  a  dif- 
ferent length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the  night, 
except  at  the  equinox.     From  the  consequent  un- 
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certainty  of  the  term  there  arose  the  proverbial 
expression  "not  all  hours  are  equal"  (R.  Joshua 
ap.  Carpzov,  A})}).  Crit.  p.  3-15).  At  the  equinoxes 
the  third  hour  would  correspond  to  9  o'clock ;  the 
sixth  would  always  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  we  must 
know  when  the  sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Day.] 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Tag^  Uhren;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§  101.)  What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews 
possessed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain ;  but 
we  may  safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons, 
dials,  and  clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been 
known  to  the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom 
they  had  come  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first 
were  inaccurate  and  uncertain  indications,  but  the 
water-clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  became  a  very  tolerable 
assistance  in  marking  time.     Mention  is  also  made 

of  a  curious  invention  called  H'l^t^  *^'^"^^?  by 
which  a  figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone 
into  a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which 
was  heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the 
time  (Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Ilura). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of 
the  day  into  4  portions  was  continued  in  the  Tem- 
ple service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3d  hour  had  been  con- 
secrated by  Abraham,  the  6th  by  Isaac,  and  the 
9th  by  Jacob  (Kimchi;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr. 
on  Acts  iii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  canonical 
hours  observed  by  the  Romanists  (of  which  there 
are  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple 
hours  (Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 
into  1080  D^'pbn  (minutes),  and  56,848  Q'^i:^3"! 
(seconds),  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  (Gem.  Hier.  Beracoth^  2,  4, 
in  Reland  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  1,  §  19).         F.  W.  F. 

*  Besides  the  various  points  mentioned  above 
as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  day,  from  which 
the  hours  were  reckoned,  Pliny  testifies  (//.  N.  ii. 
79)  that  among  the  Romans  the  official,  religious, 
and  civil  day  was  reckoned  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night. His  words  are:  "  Ipsum  diem  ahi  aliter 
observavere  .  .  .  vulgus  omne  a  luce  ad  tenebras  : 
saceixlotes  Romani,  et  qui  diem  diffiniere  civilem, 
item  JEgyptii,  et  Hipparchus,  a  media  nocte  in 
mediam."  To  the  same  purpose  also  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  {Nod.  Ait.  iii.  2):  *' Populum  autem  Roma- 
num  ita,  uti  Varro  dixit,  dies  singulos  adnumerare 
a  media  nocte  ad  mediam  proximam  multis  argu- 
mentis  ostenditur."     He  then  gives  Yarro's  proofs. 

If  the  passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel  relating  to 
the  hour  of  the  day  be  all  examined,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  he  adopted  this  official  Roman  reck- 
oning, —  of  course,  numbering  the  hours  from 
midday  as  well  as  from  midnight,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  number  twelve.  In  i.  40  the  visit  of  the 
disciples  to  Jesus  will  thus  have  occurred  about  10 
A.  M.  instead  of  at  4  p.  m.  as  often  supposed,  and 
this  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  statement  "  they 
abode  with  him  that  day."  In  iv.  6  the  same 
mode  of  reckoning  brings  Jesus,  "  wearied  with 
his  journey,"  to  the  well  of  Samaria  at  six  in  tbe 
evening,  a  time  when  the  woman  would  naturally 
come  to  draw  water,  instead  of  at  noon.  So  in  iv. 
52  this  computation  makes  "the  seventh  hour" 
when  the  fever  left  the  nobleman's  son,  seven  instead 
of  one  p.  M.,  which  agrees  better  with  the  circum- 
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stances  and  the  probable  distance  between  Cana 
and  Capernaum. 

The  only  remaining  passage  is  xix.  14,  the  re- 
lation of  which  to  Mark  xv.  25  has  been  so  much 
questioned.  Here,  too,  this  method  of  reckoning 
removes  the  seeming  discrepancy,  while  the  whole 
course  of  the  narrative  in  all  the  Evangelists  shows 
that  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John  as  that  when 
Pilate  sat  upon  his  judgment-seat,  could  not  have 
been  later  than  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing—  ^<- about  the  sixth  hour."  After  this,  the 
events  which  followed  —  the  furtlier  ineffectual  op- 
position and  final  yielding  of  Pilate  to  the  will  of 
the  Jews,  the  leading  of  Jesus  out  to  Golgotha 
after  taking  off"  his  mock  royal  array,  etc.,  the  prep- 
aration for  the  crucifixion,  and  the  crucifixion  it- 
self, must  have  consumed  the  two  hours  or  more 
until  our  nine  o'clock,  called  by  St.  Mark,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  usage,  "the  third  hour."  For  a  list 
of  the  older  writers  who  adopt  this  view,  see  Wol- 
fius,  Cune  Fliil.  on  John  xix.  14.  Olshausen  (who 
seems  to  prefer  for  himself  a  conjectural  emenda- 
tion of  the  text)  yet  well  observes,  "  With  this 
hypothesis  admirably  accords  the  fact  that  John 
wrote  for  the  people  of  Asia  Minor"  — a  remark 
which  applies  to  all  the  passages  above  cited  from 
his  Gospel.  F.  G. 

HOUSE  (n*]3  :  oJkos'  domus;  Chald.  H^S, 
to  pass  the  nighty  Ges.  Tlies.  191  6),  a  dwelling 
in  general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace, 
citadel,  tomb;  derivatively,  as  tabernacle,  temple, 
heaven;  or  metaphorically,  as  family.  Although 
in  oriental  language,  every  tent  (see  Ges.  p.  32) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  Obs.  i.  194), 
yet  the  distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling- 
house  and  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the 
moment  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers 
in  tents  and  builders  of  cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent 
habitations  (Gen.  iv.  17,  20;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The 
Hebrews  did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3;  Ex.  xii.  7;  Heb.  vi.  9),  while  the 
Canaanites  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an 
earlier  period  builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  it  w^as  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the 
former  that  the  Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession 
after  the  conquest  (Gen.  x.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The 
private  dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
have  altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of 
the  houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  per- 
haps have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus.,  ii.  195,  196 ;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Camb.  Essays,  1859,  p.  160,  &c. ;  comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab.  Tribes,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferring  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  difference  in  climate  between  I'gypt,  Persia, 
and  Palestine,  a  cause  from  which  would  proceed 
differences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves 
in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos  v.  11; 
Bartlett,    Walks^  p.  117;    Caves).     The  houses 
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are  usually  of  one  story  only,  namely,  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  cattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70;  Jollitfe,  Let- 
ters^ i.  43;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  170; 
Durckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  Lower  Egypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
from  the  entrance;  it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as 
a  sleeping  place  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small 
apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Trnrels,  i.  241,  ii.  101, 
119,  301,  329;  Lane,  Mod.  %.  i.  44).  The  roofs 
are  commonly  but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usually 
formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  rafters ;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents  or 
"  booths  "  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often  raised  to 
be   used   as   sleeping-places  in  summer  (trby  and 
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houses  of  the  first  rank.  The  prevailing  plan  of 
eastern  houses  of  this  class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a  front  of  wall,  \\hose  blank 
and  mean  appearance  is  usually  relieved  only  by 
the  door  and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows 
(  Views  in  %/'/.'/,  ii.  25).  Within  this  is  a  court 
or  courts  with  apartments  opening  into  them. 
Some  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be 
found  at  Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are 
seven  such  courts.  When  there  are  only  two,  the 
hmermost  is  the  hrrreeni,  in  which  the  women  and 
children  live,  and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from 
the  entrance  of  any  man  but  the  master  of  the 
house  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  188;  Van  Egmont, 
ii.  24G,  253;  Shaw,  p.  207;  Porter,  Damascus,  i. 
34,  37,  GO;  Chardin.  Voyayes,  vi.  C;  Lane,  Mod. 
K(j.  i.  179,  207).  Over  the  door  is  a  projecting 
window  with  a  lattice  more  or  less  elaborately 
wrought,  which,  except  in  times  of  public  celebra- 


A  Nestorian  house,  ^\  ith  stages  upon  the  roof  for 
sleeping.     (Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  177.) 

Mangles,  71;  Xiebuhr,  Descr.  pp.  43,  53;  Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  170  ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  280;  Travels,  i.  190;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  32; 
Malan,  Magdala  awl  Bethany,  p.  15).  To  this  de- 
scription the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of 
Assyria,  as  represented  in  the  monuments,  in  great 
measure  correspond  (Layard,  Moniunents  of  Nine- 
veh, pt.  ii.  pi.  49,  50;  bas-relief  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Assyrian  room.  No.  49 ;  first  Egypt,  room,  case 
17;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Krj. 
i.  13;  Martineau.  East. 
Life,  i.  19,  97).  In  the 
towns  the  houses  of  the 
inferior  kind  do  not  ditfer 
much  from  the  above 
description,  but  they  are 
sometimes  of  more  than 
one  story,  and  the  roof-tern 
races  are  more  carefully 
constructed.  In  Palestine 
they  are  often  of  stone 
(JolUfFe,  i.  2G). 

2.   The    difference    be-      Assyrian  house,  Ko- 
tween  the  poorest  houses  younjik. 

and  those  of  the  class  next 
above  them  is  greater  than  between  these  and  tlie 


Entrance  to  house  in  Cairo.     (Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians.) 

tions,  is  usually  closed  (2  K.  ix.  30;  Shaw,  Tr  'V- 
eU,  p.  207;  Lane,  Mod.  Kg.  i.  27).  The  doorway 
or  door  bears  an  inscription  from  the  Kur.ln,  :is 
the  ancient  Egyptian  houses  had  inscriptions  over 
their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  were  directed  to 
write  sentences  from  the  Law  over  their  gates. 
[Gati-;.]  The  entrance  is  usually  guarded  within 
from  sight  by  a  wall  or  some  arrangement  of  the 
passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone  scat  for  the 
porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  AVy.  i.  32; 
Shaw,  Travels,]).  2'd1  \  Chardin,  Voyn(ji'S,\x.  1\\). 
Beyond  this  passage  is  an  open  coin*t  like  the 
Jloman  implnvium,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into 
this  the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  either 
open  to  it  in  front,  or  are  entered  from  it  by  doors. 
An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  oxqy  the  court,  and 
the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festix  e  occasions 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  On  the  ground  floor  there  is 
generally  an  apartment  for  male  visitors,  called 
Viiind  irah,  having  a  portion  of  the  floor  sunk  be- 
low the  rest,  called  durkd'ah.  This  is  often  paved 
with  marble  or  colored  tiles.  an<l  has  in  the  centre 
j  a  fountain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
1  form  called  leeiudn,  with  a  mattress  i:nid  cushionsf 
I  at  the  back  on  each  of  the  t'.iree  sides.  This  seai 
I  or  sofa  is  called  deewdn.     I]\"er  }■  person  on  entrance 
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takes  off  his  shoes  on  the  durha'ah  before  stepping 
on  the  leewdn  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15;  Luke  vii. 
38).  The  eeihngs  over  the  leewdn  and  duikd'ah 
are  often  richly  paneled  and  ornamented  (Jer.  xxii. 
14).  [Ckilikg.]  The  stairs  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments are  in  Syria  usually  in  a  comer  of  the  court 
(Robinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  no  upper 
story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier.  In  Per- 
sia they  are  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  only 
divided  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition  (Wilkin- 
son, ylnc  I  g  I  10  Chaidm  n  11)  Luickhardt, 
Travels,    i      18,    19       \  leRS   in    hijn  (     i     5G). 


Inner  court  of  house  in  Cairo,  with  Mak'ad. 
(Lane,  Modern  Egyptians.) 

Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a 
verandah,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  which, 
when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
gallery  of  like  depth  with  a  balustrade  (Shaw%  p. 
208).      Bearing  in  mind  that  the  reception  room  is 
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raised  above  the  level  of  the  court  (Chardin,  iv. 

US:  Views  in  Syria,  i.  56),  we  may,  in  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic 
(Mark  ii.  3;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose,  (1.)  that  our 
Lord  was  standing  under  the  verandah,  and  the 
people  in  front  in  the  court.  The  bearers  of  the 
sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of  the 
iiouse,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  boarded  cov- 
ering of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the  awning 
over  the  impluvinm,  ro  /xiaoi/,  in  the  former  case 
let  down  the  bed  iJuviKjIi  the  verandah  roof,  or  in 
the  latter,  down  by  way  of  the  roof,  5/a  rcov  Kepd- 
/xcou,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour  (Shaw, 
p.  212). ^«  (2.)  Another  explanation  presents  itself 
in  considering  the  room  where  the  company  were 
assembled  as  the  uirepawu,  and  the  roof  opened  for 
the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
.l/irarlcs,  p.  199;  Lane,  J/od.  Juj.  i.  39).  (3.) 
And  oric  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding 
the  house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwelhngs  now  to  be 
seen  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or 
12  feet  high  and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with 
no  opening  except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a 
sleeping-place,  is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  out- 
side, and  tlie  bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to 
approach  the  door,  ^^•ould  thus  have  ascended  the 
roof,  and  having  uncovered  it  (i^opv^aures),  l^t 
him  down  into  the  room  where  our  Lord  was 
(Malan,  /.  c.).^^ 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to  the 


Court  of  house  at  Antioch. 


Ka'ah  of  house  in  Cairo.     (Lane.) 

roof  are  often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping  jilants, 
and  the  courts,  especially  the  inner  ones,  })lanted 
with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a  well  or  tank  in 
it  (Ls.  cxxviii.  3:  2  Sam.  xvii.  18;  Hussell,  Aleppo, 


«  *  See  a  full  statement  of  this  latter  view  in  Nor- 
ton's Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  i.  p.  cxii.  tT. 
(Addit  Notes),  or  in  his  Traits,  of  the  Gospe's.  with 
Notes,  ii.  218  f.,  249  f.  A. 

t)  *  Another  view  may  be  stated.  Those  who  brought 
the  paralytic,  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  the  Saviour 
in  the  room  where  he  was  teaching  (see  especially 
Mark  ii.  2),  may  have  hastened  at  once  to  the  court  of 
an  adjacent  house.  Taking  advantage  there  of  the 
stairs  leading  up  thence  to  the  roof  of  that  next  house, 
they  could  have  crossed  to  the  roof  ^separated  from 


the  other,  if  at  all,  by  only  a  low  pai-apet)  wdiich  w^as 
over  the  room  into  which  they  let  down  the  bed  be- 
fore Jesus,  through  the  tiles,  broken  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. Stairs  on  the  outside  of  houses  are  almost  un- 
known in  Palestine  at  present,  and  would  only  expose 
the  inmates  to  violence  and  pillage.  The  healing  of 
the  paralytic  took  place  at  Capernaum  (Mark  ii.  1), 
where  the  houses  might  be  expected  to  be  thus  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  Thomson  informs  us  (Land 
and  Book,  ii.  6  ff.)  how  the  ordinary  Arab  lieuse.s  are 
constructed  in  the  East.  H. 
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i.  24.  32;  Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
32;   Views  in  STjria,  i.  56). 

Besides  the  mandarah.,  there  is  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor, 
called  Icd'ah^  fitted  with  deewdns,  and  at  the  cor- 
ners of  these  rooms  portions  taken  off  and  inclosed 
form  retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39;  Russell,  i.  31, 
33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than 
one  court,  the  women's  apartments,  hareem,  harem, 

or  har am  (^j^^^  and  (*>.i^,  secluded,  or  j-j^ro- 

hibited,  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Hebrew 
Armon  ll^'HS  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  App.  §  82),  are 
usually  in  the  second  court;  otherwise  they  form  a 
separate  building  within  the  general  inclosure,  or 
are  above  on  the  first  floor  (Lane,  Mod.  Kg.  i.  179, 
297;  Views  in  Syria,  i.  56).  The  entrance  to  the 
harem  is  crossed  by  no  one  but  the  master  of  the 
house  and  the  domestics  belonging  to  the  female 
establishment.  Though  this  remark  v/ould  not 
apply  in  the  same  degree  to  Jewish  habits,  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  women's  apartments  may  possibly  be 
indicated  by  the  ''inner  chamber"  ("Tin  •  raui- 
ecou-  cublcidam)  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place  (1 
K.  XX.  30,  xxii.  25;  see  Judg.  xv.  1).  Solomon, 
in  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  introduced  also 
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Intenor  of  house  (harem)  m  Damascus 

foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  was  carried 
further  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiv. 
15).       [Wo:men.]       The    harem    of   the    Persian 

monarch  (D'^t^^^  tV^  :  byvvaiKd)v'-  domusfem- 
inaruni)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ii.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  kd'ah  forms 
the  most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
answers  to  the  vivepyov,  which  was  often  the 
"guest-chamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12  [kvcLyaiov]',  Acts 
i.  13,  ix.  37,  XX.  8;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  154)." 
The  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one 
or  two  feet,  and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber, 
the  ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  ornamented 
(Lane,  i.  27;  Russell,  i.  102;  Burcidmrdt,  Trav. 
i.  190).     [\7iXDOw.J     Such  may  have  been  the 

"  chamber  on  the  wall  "  (n^b^_  :  vTrepwoy-  coenac- 


no 
hie 


«  *"At  Rmnteli,'"  says  Dr.  llobinson  (Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
229,  2d  ed.),  we  wore  "conducted  to  an  ^ upper  room,' 
a  large  airy  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story,  upon 
the  flat  roof  of  the  house."  The  prophet's  chamber 
at  Shunem,  2  K.  iv.  10  ("on  the  wall,"  A.  V.,  but 
probably  =  wall-chamber,  i.  e.  one  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  duly  finished),  was  no  doubt  the  modern  ''alllyeh 
70 


ulum;  Ges.  p.  1030)  made,  or  rather  set  apart  for 
Elisha,  by  the  Shunammite  woman  (2  K.  iv.  10^ 
11).  So  also  the  "summer  parlor"  of  Eglon 
(Judg.  iii.  20,  23,  but  see  Wilkinson,  i.  11),  the 
"loft"  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  19). 
The  "lattice"  (n^^y;7  :  ^lktvwtov-  cancelli) 
through  which  Ahaziah  fell,  perhaps  belonged  to 
an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind  (2  K.  i.  2),  as  also 
the  "third  loft"  (rpiWeyoi/)  from  which  Euty- 
chus  feh  (Acts  xx.  9;  comp.  Jer.  xxii.  13).  There 
are  usually  no  special  bedrooms  in  eastern  houses, 
and  thus  the  room  in  which  Lsh-bosheth  was  nuu'- 
dered  was  probably  an  ordinary  room  with  a 
deewdn,  on  which  he  was  sleeping  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  (2  Sam.  iv.  5.  6;  La)ie,  i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  deewc'm  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  cellars  underneath  for  stores  of  all  kinds 
(rajbLLe'ia,  Matt.  \\i\    2o ,  RusseU,  i   32). 

The    outer    dooia     i 
are    closed    with    a    (j^i^MMmmMi 
wooden  lock, 
some    cast 
apartments    are    di 
vided  from  each 
otlier     by    curtams 
only    (Lane,   i.    42, 
Chardin,    iv.     123  ; 
KusseU,  i.  21). 
There    are 
chnmieys,    l)ut 
IS    made    when    le 
qun-ed     with     ch\i- 
coil    in    a    chafn^ 
dibh;    or    a    fire  of 
\^ood  might  be  km- 
dled    in    the    open 
court  of  the  house 
(I  ukexxii.  55;  Rus 
sell    i.   21;   Lane,  i 
41,  Chardin,  i\ 
120).       [Coal, 
Vmer.  ed.] 

Besides  the  man- 
d  u  all,  some  houses 
ni  Cairo  have  an 
apartment  called 
vuik'ad,  open  m 
front  to  the  couit, 
with  two  or  more 
arches,  and  a  rail- 
ing; and  a  pillar  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane, 
i.  38).  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably 
one  of  the  larecest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace,  that 
our  Lord  was  l)eing  arraigned  before  the  high-priest, 
at  the  tune  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  place.  He  "turned  and  looked  "  on  Peter  as 
he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56, 
61;  John  xviii.  25),  whilst  He  himself  was  in  the 
"  hall  of  Judgment,"  the  mak'ad.  Such  was  the 
"porch  of  judgment"  built  by  Solomon  (1  K.  vii. 
7),  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of 
Mohammed  Uzbek  (Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  76,  ed. 
Lee). 


lif 
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House  m  a  street  at  Cairo. 
(From  lloberts.) 


(the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same).  "It  is  the  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  establishment,  is  best  fitted  up,  and 
is  still  given  to  guests  who  are  to  be  treated  with 
honor  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  235).  This  is 
the  name  also  of  Elijah's  room  ("  loft,"  A.  V.)  at  Sa- 
repta  (1  K.  xvii.  19).  H. 
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Before  quitting  the  interior  of  the  house  we  may 
observe  that,  on  the  deewdn^  the  corner  is  the  place 
of  honor,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  strangers  (Russell,  i.  27; 
Maian,  Tyre  and  Sidon^  p.  38).«  The  roofs  of 
eastern  houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat, 
though  there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the 
rooms.  The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a  com- 
position of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  which  in 
time  becomes  very  hard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
rain  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
every  roof  is  provided  with  a  roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  terrace 
roof  is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  13,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6,  7;  Is.  xxxvii.  27;  Shaw,  p.  210; 
Lane,  i.  27;  Pobinson,  iii.  39,  44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold purposes,  as  drying  corn,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  p.  211 ; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used  as 
places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22;  Dan. 
iv.  29 ;'  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26 ;  ^  Job  xxvii.  18 ;  Prov. 
xxi.  9;  Shaw,  p.  211;  Kussell,  i.  35;  Chardin,  iv. 
116;  Layard,  Ni?ieveh,  i.  177).  They  were  also 
used  as  places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous 
worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12; 
Zeph.  i.  5;  Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on 
the  tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts 
of  boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops 
as  sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  the 
heat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16 ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria.,  p.  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  housetop  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  pubUc  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Christians  at  Aleppo,  in  Kusseirs  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  communication  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Russell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  housetop  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  \i.  e.  from  the  roof 
into  the  court]  by  which  it  was  reached  without 
entering  any  of  the  apartments  of  the  house  (Matt. 
xxiv.  17,  X.  27;  Luke  xii.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  housetops  (Is.  xv.  3,  xxii. 
1;  Jer.  xlviii.  38).  Protection  of  the  roof  by  par- 
apets was  enjoined  by  the  Law  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  The 
parapets  thus  constructed,  of  which  the  types  ma}- 
be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  sometimes 
of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  fall  through,  or  over 
one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ahaziah  suf- 
fered is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  p.  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 


a  *  Hence  in  Am.  iii.  12  "the  corner  of  a  bed" 
(the  "divan  "  being  meant  there)  is  represented  as  the 
place  occupied  by  the  proud  nobles  of  Samaria,  from 
which  only  a  miserable  remnant  of  them  would  be 
able  to  (jscape  in  the  day  of  calamity.  H. 

b  *The   A.  V.  (1  Sam.  ix.  25)  states  merely  that 


HOUSE  OF  GOD 

for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel  ii.  9). 
In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses  a 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the 
roof,  and  in  the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofed  or 
covered  with  awning,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the 
housetop  (Wilkinson,  i.  9 ;  Layard,  3Io7i.  of  Nin. 
ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  are  usually  no  fire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort 
of  raised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in 
it   for   fire,    answering   to   the    "boiling   places'' 

(mViS^^tp  :  /jLayeipeTa-  cuUnm)  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi. 
23;  Lane,  i'.  41;  Ges.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory.      [Palace.] 

The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on 
tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other,  supported  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement ;  when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would 
fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  p.  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armor  were  built  and  fur- 
nished under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).  The  draught- 
house  (niM'^np  ;  KOTvpwv'  latrinm)  was  doubt- 
less a  public  iatrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27;  Russell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xiv. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Hduser). 

The  word  iH*]?!  is  prefixed  to  words  constituting 
a  local  name,  as  Bethany,  Beth-horon,  etc.  In 
modern  names  it  is  represented  by  Beit,  as  Beit- 
lahn.  H.  W.  P. 

•^  HOUSEHOLD,  CiESAR'S.  [Caesar's 
Household.] 

*  HOUSEHOLDER.     [Goodman,] 

*  HOUSE  OF  GOD.  This  expression  oc- 
curs in  Judg.  XX.  18  (A.  V.),  where  no  doubt  n^^S 

vS,  instead  of  being  translated,  should  be  retained 
as  a  proper  name,  i.  e.  Bethel ;  so  also,  ver.  26  and 
xxi.  2.  Bethel  on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min is  the  place  there  meant.  The  x\rk  of  the 
Covenant  having  been  brought  to  Bethel  from  Shi- 
loh  just  at  that  time,  for  the  purpose  (it  may  be) 
of  more  convenient  access,  the  other  tribes  went  up 
thither  to  "ask  counsel"  of  Jehovah  in  regard  to 
the  war  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter  against 
the  Benjamites.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  found 
again  not  long  after  this  in  its  proper  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  3).  That  in  Judg.  xx.  18  Bethel 
denotes  the  place  where  the  Ark  then  was,  and  not 
the  Ark  itself  as  called  "the  house  of  God,"  is 
evident  from  J  udg.  xx.  27,  where  the  narrative  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  from  each  other,  and  recognizes 


Samuel  and  Saul  had  a  conversation  or  private  inter- 
view ^'  on  the  roof."  But  it  appears  from  the  Hebrew 
(ver.  26)  that  Saul,  at  least,  slept  there  during  the  fol- 
lowing night ;  for  early  the  next  morning  Samuel 
called  to  him  on  the  roof  to  arise  and  resume  his 
journey.  H. 
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the  presence  of  the  Ark  at  Bethel  as  the  result  of 
a  special  emergency.  H. 

HUK^KOK  (pjv'n  \i7icision,  rock-excavation^ 
Dietr. ;  ditch,  Flirst]  :  *laKai/d ;  Alex.  I/cco/c  •'  Uuc- 
uca),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
xix.  34),  named  next  to  xlznoth-Tabor.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  Onomast.  "Icoc"), 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.  By  hap-Parchi 
in  1320,  and  in  our  own  times  by  Wolcott  and 
by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  recovered  in  Ydkiik, 
a  village  in  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  west  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  about  7  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the  head  of  Wady-el- 
Amud.  An  ancient  Jewish  tradition  locates  here 
the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz,  in  B.  Tudela,  ii. 
421;  Schwarz,  p.  182;  Robinson,  iii.  81,  82). 

G. 

HU'KOK  {\tPr\  [perh.  established,  or  en- 
graved']'. 7}  'AKciK',  [Vat.  Ikuk'-i]  Alex.  laKUK', 
[Comp.  Aid.  'I/cco/c:]  Ilucac),  a  name  which  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  75  is  substituted  for  Helkath  in  the  par- 
allel list  of  the  Gershonite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh. 
xxi. 

HUL  ('T'^n  [circle,  region,  Flirst] :  ''OvW  [in 
1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Ou5:  Hid]),  the 
second  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem  (Gen. 
x.  23).  The  geographical  position  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents  is  not  well  decided.  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §  4)  and  Jerome  fix  it  in  Armenia; 
Schulthess  {Par ad.  p.  262)  on  etymological  grounds 

(as  though  the  name  =:  /in,  sand)  proposes  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia;  von  Bohlen  {Jn- 
trod.  to  Gen.  ii.  249)  places  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Chaldsea.  The  strongest  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  district  about  the  roots  of  Lebanon,  where 
the  names  Ard-el-Huleh,  a  district  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Merom;  OvKaOa,  a  town  noticed  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  XV.  10,  §  3),  between  Galilee  and  Trachonitis; 
Golan,  and  its  modern  form  Djauldn,  bear  some 
affinity  to  the  original  name  of  Hul,  or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  written.  Chid.  W.  L.  B. 

HUL'DAH  (n"5bn  [loeasel,  Flirst] :  ^OA- 
^av '  [ffolda,]  Olda),  a  prophetess,  whose  husband 
Shallum  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  the  time 
of  king  Josiah,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Ros- 
enmliller,  ad  Zeph.  i.  10)  of  Jerusalem.  While 
Jeremiah  was  still  at  Anathoth,  a  young  man  un- 
known to  fame,  Huldah  was  the  most  distinguished 
person  for  prophetic  gifts  in  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was 
to  her  that  Josiah  had  recourse  when  Hilkiah  found 
a  book  of  the  Law,  to  procure  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

^Y.  T.  B. 

HUM^TAH  (n^Tipn  [place  of  lizards,  0^^.', 
fortress,  Flirst]:  Eu/^a;  Alex.  XajUjnara'-  Ath- 
matha),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  in  the  moun- 
tain-district, the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54). 
It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see 
Onomasticon,  "  Ammatha"),  nor  has  it  since  been 
identified.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
name  and  that  of  Kimath  {KifjidO),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  fist  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31.  G. 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practiced,  indicate  the  various  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extermi- 
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nation  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state; 
as  an  amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state. 
In  the  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  qualities  which  elevate  a  man 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  and 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord" 
(Gen.  x.  9),  while  Tshmael,  the  progenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  famed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  be  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chase  is  particularly  noticed ;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §  3), 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  country  {Ant.  xv. 
7,  §  7)  which  abounded  with  stags^  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a  day  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §  13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great  zest ;  they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  215;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i. 
4,  §§  5,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes  subjects 
for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  e^•en 
the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,  particularly  those  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting; 
and  perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were 
recorded  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine;  on  their  entrance  into  the 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29);  the  utter  destruction  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a  late  period,  as 
hons  ( Judg.  xiv.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
34;  2  K.  ii.  24);  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
(Cant.  ii.  15)  were  also  numerous;  hart,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii.  15;  IK.  iv.  23)  formed 
a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
preserved  in  inclosures.  The  manner  of  catching 
these    animals    was    either    by    digging    a   pitfall 

(nntt^),  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  Ez. 
xix.  4,  8);  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (H^),  which  was  . 
set  under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of 
the  animal  (Prov.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9);  or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  Ii.  20,  A.  V.  "wild  bull"),  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net.]  The  method 
in  which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from 
the  descriptions  in  Virgil  {jEn.  iv.  121,  151  fF., 
X.  707  ff. ) ;  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hunters 
and  then  dispatched  either  with  bow  and  arrow,  or 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  generally  such  as  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out  the 
blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev.  xvii. 
13). 
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-■'  Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  among "  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xvii.  13),  and  nmch  skill  was  exercised 
iii^  catching  them.     The  following  were  the  most 

approved  methods.  (1.)  The  trap  (H?),  which 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net,  strained  over  a  frame, 
and  a  stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ;  the  stick 

(ir  springe  was  termed  ti^p.'^'^  (Am.  iii.  5,  "gin;  " 
Ps.  Ixix.  22,  "trap");  this  was  the  most  usual 
method  (Job  xviii.  9;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Prov.  vii.  23). 

(2..)  The  snare  (S*^^?,  from  D^^,  to  braid;  Job 
xviii.  9,  A.  V.  "robber"),  consisting  of  a  cord 
('bnn?  Job  xviii.  10 ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3, 
cxl."5J,  so  set  as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.) 
The  net,  which  probably  resembled  those  used  in 
Egypt,  consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which 
lietw'ork  was  strained,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  closed  by  means  of  a  cord :  the  Hebrew 
names  are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  The  decoy,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26,  27  —  a  cage 

of  a  pecuhar  construction  (D^ 73)  — was  filled 
With  birds,  which  acted  as  decoys ;  the  door  of  the 
cage  was  kept  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  as  a 

springe  (H'^ntZ:)^),  and  closed  suddenly  M'ith  a 
c;%;  (whence  perhaps  the  term  c'lub)  on  the  en- 
i^nce  of  a  bird.     The  partridge  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  decoy  (Ecclus.  xi.  30). 
•  W.  L.  B. 

i:.,IJTJTHAM  (n?5^n  [^?'0^ecto?',  Fiirst;  coast- 
i7;ikabUant,  Ge&.]:  LXX.  omit  in  both  MSS.; 
[Comp:  "Ocpd/uL-]  Hupham),  a  son  of  Benjamin, 
founder  of  the  family  (Mishpachah)  of  the  Hu- 
PH'AMiTES  (Num.  xxvi.  39).  In  the  Hsts  of  Gen. 
xllvi::  and  1  Chr.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  Huppim, 
which  see. 

'.■Htj^PHAMITES,  THE  O^p^Hn :  om. 
i/^LXX,;  [Comp.  <3 '0(/)ayat:]  HuphamitK).  De- 
speridants  of  Hupham  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(ji^um.  xxvi.  39),  W.  A.  W. 

'•-HUP^PAH  (HtDn  [covering^  veiling']:  6 
'OTrcpd',  [Vat.  Oxxo(j)(/)a;  Comp.]  Alex.  '0(p(pd: 
Hoppha),  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
Was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  24 
courses  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
kxiv.  13). 

'  '!HUP^PIM  (0*^?"^  {protection,  screen,  Fiirst, 
Ges.]:  Gen.  xlvi.  21;"  1  Chr.  vii.  12;  in  Gen., 
omitted  in  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.],  but  Cod.  Alex,  has 
O^ifXLV'i  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  'Avrc/jtV,  [Vat.  K-K(peiv,] 
arid  iri  Cod.  Alex.  Acpei/j.;  [ver.  15,  Vat.  A/mcpeip, 
Alex.  A(^^ 6 it/;]  the  former  is  the  correct  form,  if, 
as  we  read  in  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the  name  was  Hu- 
pham:  Ophini,  [flapham,  Happhim]),  head  of  a 
Benjamite  family.  According  to  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.,  a  son  of  Bela  [Bela;  Becher]  ; 
but  1  Chr.  vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or 
Iri  (ver.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela, 
According  to  Num.  xxvi.,  the  Huphamites  were 
one  of  the  original  famihes  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
"min.  The  sister  of  Huppim  married  into  the  tribe 
bfvManasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  A.  C.  H. 

HUR  O^n  [hole,  hence  a^mon]:  Ilur).  1. 
{"tip',  Joseph. "^npos.)  A  man  who  is  mentioned 
with  Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
with  Amalek  at  Kephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with> 
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Aaron  he  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He 
is  mentioned  again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron, 
left  in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his 
ascent  of  Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he 
must  have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family 
of  Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Josephus  {A7it.  iii.  2,  §  4), 
is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and  (iii.  6, 
§  1)  that  he  was  identical  with  — 

2.  (''rip-)  The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the 
chief  artificer  of  the  tabernacle  —  "  son  of  Uri,  son 
of  Hur  —  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv. 
30,  xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on 
each  occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  i.  5).  In  the  hsts 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigree 
is  moi'e  fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wile,  Ephrath  (ii. 
19,  20;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gad er  (51). 
Hur's  connection  with  Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically  called 
"  Abi-Bethlehem  "  —  the  "  father  of  Bethlehem  " 
(iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed,  down  to  a 
very  late  period,  a  traditional  reputation  for  the 
arts  which  distinguished  his  illustrious  grandson. 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary  (Targ.  Jonathan, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers  were  still  lingering 
there  Avhen  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Bethlehem 
in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  19  and  iv.  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  with  Miriam:  but 
this  would  be  to  contradict  the  more  trustworthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  (  Qucest.  ffebr. 
in  Farcdip.),  Jerome  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
five  persons  there  named  as  "  sons  "  of  Judah  are 
really  members  of  successive  generations;  and  he 
attempts,  as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of 
them  is  identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons 
of  the  patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another 
name  for  Onan. 

3.  iOvp',  Joseph.  Ovp-ns.)  The  fourth  of  the 
five  "kings"  C**??^  '  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ard. 
iv.  7,  §  1,  jSao-iAeis)  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with 
Balaam  after  the  "  matter  of  Peor  "  (Num.  xxxi.  8). 
In   a  later  mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they 

(^S^ip?)    of  Midian    and 

the  word  commonly  ren- 
dered "  duke,"  but  probably  with  the  force  of 
dependence,  see  Keil  ad  loo. :  LXX.  euapa)  oi  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  was  killed  at  the  same 
time  with  them.  No  further  light  can  be  obtained 
as  to  Hur. 

4.  (:2oup;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit.])  Father  of 
Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler  of  half  of  the  environs 

(Tj"S5,   A.  V.   "  part  ")  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

5.  The  "  son  of  Hur  "  —  Ben-Chur  —  was  com- 
missariat officer  for  Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom. 
and  Alex.] )  give  the  word  Ben  both  in  its  original 
and  its  translated  form  (BeeV  —  Alex.  BeV ' —  vlhs 
"np    [Vat.  Baicop   for   B.    vl.  ''np',  Comp.  Aid. 


ire    called    "  princes  ' 
'dukes"    C'?^P5.  not 
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Bep<6p])i  a  not  infrequent  custom  with  them. 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §  3)  has  Ovprjs  as  the  name 
of  the  officer  himself.  The  Vulg.  {Benhur)  follows 
the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  turn  followed  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  Jt  is  remarkable  that  the  same  form 
is  observed  in  giving  the  names  of  no  less  than  five 
out  of  the  twelve  officers  in  this  list.  '       G. 

HU^RAI  [2  syL]   {^yn   [/yee,  woMe,  Fiirst: 

or=  "^"^^n,  linen-2oeaver,  Ges.] ;  Oupi',  [Vat.  FA. 
Ovpei']  TTiirai)^  one  of  David's  guard  —  Hurai  of 
the  torrents  of  (iaash  —  according  to  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  catalogue  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  the  R  is  changed  to  D,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  and  the  name  stands  as  Hiddai.  Kennicott 
has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and,  influenced  by 
the  readings  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
decides  in  favor  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine  name 
{Dissert,  p.  194). 

HU^K-AM  (D^n^n  [noble-born]  :  Ovpaju  ; 
[Vat.  Ht^t;]  Alex.  Iooijll'  Hurmii).  1.  ABenjamite; 
son  of  Bela,  the  first-born  of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr. 
viii.  b). 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon  —  and 
elsewhere  given  as  Hikaini  —  appears  in  Chronicles. 
(a.)  At  the  time  of  David's  establish uient  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  original 

Hebrew  text  (Q'H'^n)  *,  but  in  the  marginal  cor- 
rection of  the  Masorets  (Keri)  it  is  altered  to 
Huram  (DTlH),  the  form  which  is  maintained 
in  all  its  other  occurrences  in  these  books.  The 
LXX.  Xeipd/jL  [l^A.  Xipa/x],  Vulg.  Iliram,  and 
Targum,  all  agree  with  the  Cetib.  (b.)  At  the 
accession  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  12,  viii.  2, 
18,  ix.  10,  21:  in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xipd/j,,  [Vat.  and]  Alex.  Xeipa/ix^  Vulg. 
Biram). 

3.  The  same  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places :  2  Chr.  ii.  13,  iv. 
11,  16.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  a  singular 
title  is  given  him  —  the  word  Ab,  ''father"  — 
"  Huram  my  fatlier,"  "  and  "  Huram  his  fluher." 
No  doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  according  to  tlie  similar  custom 
of  the  people  of  the  l]ast  at  the  present  day.'^  There 
also  the  LXX.  [Rom.  XLpdfi,  Vat.  and  Alex. 
Xeipa^]   and  Vulgate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 

HU'E.1  ("^"J^n  \linen-ioeaver']  :  [Oupi,  Vat. 
Ovpei']  Hurt).,  a  Gadite;  father  of  Abihail,  a  chief 
man  in  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

HUSBAND.     [Marriage.] 

HU^SHAH  {n^^n  [haste-]',  ^^crdv,  [Comp. 
Ovcrd:  Aid.  "Tiad'-]  Hosa),  a  name  which  occurs 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
4) — "  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may  well  be 
the  name  of  a  place,  like  Ltam,  Gedor,  Beth-lehem, 
and  others,  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses ; 
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a  The  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  ii.  18  renders  the  words  "  of 
Huram  my  father's,"  meaning  the  late  king  ;  but  this 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  will  well  bear  the 
rendering  given  above. 

b  Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  is 
Joseph's  expression  (Gen.  xlv.  8),  '^  God  hath  made  me 
a  fother  unto  Pharaoh."  Compare  also  1  Mace.  xi. 
32  ;  where  note  the  use  of  the  two  terms  "cousin  " 


but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  factj 
since  it  occurs  nowhere  else.  For  a  patronymic 
possibly  derived  from  this  name  see  Husiiathite. 

HU^SHAI  [2  syl.]  {^W^U  [quicTc,  rapid]: 
Xovcri  [Vat.  -crei,  and  so  often  Alex.],  LXX.  and 
Joseph. :  C/rusai),  an  Archite,  i.  e.  possibly  an 
inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Free  (2  Sara.  xv.  32  AT., 
xvi.  16  fi'.).  He  is  called  the  "friend"  of  David 
(2  Sam.  XV.  37 ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is 
rendered  "  companion;  "  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9, 
§  2 :  the  LXX.  has  a  strange  confusion  of  Archite 
and  apxi-^rai:pos=cMQi  friend).  To  him  David 
confided  the  delicate  and  dangerous  part  of  a  pre- 
tended adherence  to  the  cause  of  Absalom.  His 
advice  was  preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel,  and 
speedily  brought  to  pass  the  ruin  which  it  medi- 
tated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Husliai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16),  was  the  famous 
counsellor  of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  prob- 
ably no  longer  living ;  at  any  rate  his  office  was 
filled  by  another  (comp.  ver.  5).     [Archite.] 

T.  E.  B. 

HU'SHAM  (DtJ^'i^,  in  Chron.  UXD^U  [hastr- 
inf/,  smift]  :  'Aado/a,  [in  1  Chr.,]  'AarojUL,  [and  so 
Alex,  in  Gen. :]  Ilusam),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom, 
before  the  institution  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34,  35;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described 
as  "  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanite;  "  and 
he  succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in 
their  addition  to  the  Book  of  .Job  as  identical  with 
that  patriarch. 

HU^SHATHITE,    THE     (^"l^^nrT,    and 

twice  in  Chron.  *^r!''|?nn  [patr.  from  nt^;i)n, 
see  above]  ;  6  'Acrarco^t,  Ova-aOi,  '^ovcraOl,  [etc. :] 
cle  Husati,  Ilusrithites)^  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard.  1.  Sibbechai  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  21),  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11).  In 
the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (probably)  the 
descendants  of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So 
far  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  connection  Ijetween 
this  and  HusHxiH,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  place, 
in  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  Josephus,  however 
(A7U.  vii.  12,  §  2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a  Hit- 
tite. 

2.  ['AvcoeiTTjs'-,  Vat.  -Oei-;  Alex.  Acrcodeirris- 
de  Husnti.]  Mebunnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  Sibbechai. 

HU'SHIM  (D^t^^n  [the  hasting,  Fiirst; 
(pi.)  Ges.]:  'Acrofx'-  Husim).  1.  In  Gen.  xlvi. 
23,  "  the  children  [sons]  (^^!Il)  of  Dan  "  are  said 
to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural,  a,s  if 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual,  which  perhaps 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  plural  ^  in 
children."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi.  the  name 
is  changed  to  Shuham. 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 

(crvyyei/rj?,  ver.  31;  and  ^^  father "  (32).  Somewhat 
analogous,  too,  is  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship  — 
■  brother,"  ^^  cousin  "  —  in  legal  and  official  docu- 
ments of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

c  Gen.  xxxA'i.  25,  adduced  by  Knobel  ad  loc.  as  a 
parallel  case  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a  daughter  of 
Anah  is  given  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the  word  Bene 
covers  both.  
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tiuiis  of  the  recognition  of  Joseph,  and  of  Jacob's 
burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Midrash  hi  Weil's  Bib.  Legends^  p.  88  note^  and 
the  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13.  In  the 
latter  he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau. 

2.  Dti^n  {L  e.  Chusshim:  'Aado/j,;  Alex.  Across : 
Hasim),  a  member  of  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12);  and  here  again  apparently  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons 
{Bene)  of  Aher."  (See  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Handb. 
ad  loc.) 

3.  (n^!i;J)n,  and  D^ti?n  :  'no-iV;  [Vat.  ^(cfTiv, 
Ciai^ev'^  Alex.  ClffLix  :  Husim,  but  in  ver.  11 
Mehusim,  by  inclusion  of  the  Hebrew  particle.) 
The  name  occurs  again  hi  the  genealogy  of  Benja- 
min, but  there  as  that  of  one  of  the  two  wives  of 
Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8),  and  the  mother  of  two 
of  his  sons  (11).  In  this  case  the  plural  significance 
of  the  name  is  not  alluded  to. 

HUSKS.    The  word  Kepdria,  which  our  trans- 


Ceratonia  siliqua. 


lators  have  rendered  by  the  general  term  "  husks  "' 
(Luke  XV.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  tree,  namely,  the  carob  or  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  Greek  name),  vary- 
ing in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  about  a 
finger's  breadth,  or  rather  more.  These  pods,  con- 
taining a  thick  pithy  substance,  very  sweet  to  the 
taste,  were  eaten :  and  aflforded  food  not  only  for 
cattl'i  (Mishn.  Shabb.  24,  §  2),  and  particularly 
pigs  (Colum.  B.  R.  vii.  9),  ]>ut  also  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123 ;  Juv. 
xi.  58).  The  same  uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present 
day ;  as  the  tree  readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a 
convenient  mode  of  feeding  pigs.     The  tree  is  also 


HUZZAB 

named  St.  John's  Bread,  from  a  tradition  that  the 
Baptist  lived  upon  its  fruit  in  the  wilderness. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  The  carob-tree  is  very  common  also  in  the 
Greek  islands,  and  its  fruit  is  still  in  great  request 
there  as  a  nutritious  article  for  fattening  swine. 
It  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  at 
Smyrna  and  Athens.  The  writer  has  seen  it  as 
far  north  as  Trieste,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The 
pod,  though  considerably  larger,  resembles  very 
much  that  of  our  common  locust-tree.  It  contains 
a  sweetish  pulp  when  tender,  but  soon  becomes  dry 
and  hard,  with  small  seeds,  which  rattle  in  the  pod 
when  shaken  It  emits  a  shght  odor  when  first 
gathered,  not  a  little  offensive  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  occasional  use  of  this  product  for  food  (see 
above)  is  not  at  variance  with  the  parable.  It  is 
not  said  there  that  the  prodigal  resorted  to  food 
eaten  only  by  swine ;  but  that  in  his  wretchedness, 
having  no  friend  to  give  him  anything  better,  he 
was  glad  to  share  {iireOv/nei  yefjilcraL)  "  the  husks  " 
which  the  swine  were  eating,  which  he  was  sent 
into  the  fields  to  watch.  Yet  the  expression 
here  (koI  ovdels  idiBov  avrw)  some  under- 
stand differently,  namely,  that  no  one  gave 
the  prodigal  even  so  much  as  any  of  the 
husks,  and  if  he  obtained  them,  it  was  with- 
out permission  and  by  stealth.  This  is 
Meyer's  view  {Lukas,  p.  450,  4te  Aufl.),  and 
it  appears  to  be  that  of  Luther.  The  Greek 
does  not  require  this  interpretation;  for  the 
clause  cited  above  (added  in  the  Hebraistic 
way  by  Kal  =  on)  may  assign  a  reason  why 
(there  being  no  other  alternative)  the  prodigal 
must  eat  the  husks  to  save  himself  from 
starvation.  The  ellipsis  of  rl  after  didcofXL  is 
very  common  (Matt.  xix.  21,  xxv.  8 ;  Mark 
vi.  37;  Luke  vi.  30,  &c.).  In  the  other  case 
we  supply  Kepdria  as  the  object.  H. 

HUZ  {y^V  [perh.,  fruitful  in  trees, 
Dietr.],  i.  e.  Uz,  in  which  form  the  name  is 
uniformly  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. :  Ov(, 
Alex.  n|:  II'us),  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  [Buz;  Uz.] 

HUZ^ZAB  (:2-§n  [Assyrian,  Eiirst:  see 
iif'a]:  r]  vir6(TTa(ns '■  miles  captivus),  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 

(Buxtorf's  Lexicon  ad  voc.  H^*^),  was  the 
queen  of  Nineveh  at  the  time  when  Nahum 
delivered  his  prophecy.  This  view  appears 
to  be  followed  in  our  version  (Nah.  ii.  7), 
and  it  has  been  recently  defended  by  Ewald. 
Most  modern  expositors,  however,  incline  to 
the  belief  that  Iluzzab  here  is  not  a  proper  name  at 

all,  but  the  Hophal  of  the  verb  D^^   (see  Buxtorf, 

as  above;  Gesenius,  Lex.  p.  903),  and  this  is  allowed 
as  possible  by  the  alternative  rendering  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  Enghsh  Bible  —  "  that  which  was  es- 
tablished." Still  there  are  diflaculties  in  the  way  of 
such  an  understanding  of  the  passage",  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  after  all  Huzzab  may  really  be  a 
proper  name.  That  a  Ninevite  queen  otherwise 
unknown  should  suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed 
exceedingly  unlikely ;  for  we  cannot  grant  to  Ewald 
that  "  the  Ninevite  queens  were  well  nigh  as  power- 
ful as  the  kings."  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
word  should  not  be  a  geographic  term  —  an  equiv- 
alent or  representative  of  Assyria,  which  the  prophet 
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intends  to  threaten  with  captivity.  Eiizzab  may 
mean  "  the  Zab  country."  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab 
rivers  (Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Asfal)^  the  A-diab-em^ 
of  the  geographers.  This  province  —  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  Assyria  —  might  well  stand  for  Assyria 
itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  v. 
12)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  The  name  Zab,  as 
applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very  ancient,  being 
found  in  the  great  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
which  belongs  to  the  niiddle  of  the  twelfth  century 
B.  c.  G.  K. 

HY^NA.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzdbiVa  (!S?^^^)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a  "hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
"speckled  bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymolog- 
ical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hy{3ena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hyaenas,"  Aquila; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe  the 
hyaena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which  tzdbiVa 
is  one  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §  119).  The  opinions  of 
Bochart  (fiteroz.  ii.  163)  and  Gesenius  (Thes.  p. 
1149 )  are  in  favor  of  the  same  view ;  nor  could  any 
room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not  for  the  word  ait 

{'^\V  ;  A.  V.  "bird")  connected  with  it,  which 
in  all  other  passages  refers  to  a  bh-d.  The  hyaena 
was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern  Egypt,  and 
is  constantly  depicted  on  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
i.  213,  225):  it  must  therefore  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally  common 
in  Palestine.*^  The  sense  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah 
implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far  below  the  lion 
in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8);  the  hyaena  fully 
answers  to  this  description.  Though  cowardly  in 
his  nature,  he  is  very  savage  when  once  he  attacks, 
and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that  he  can 
crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Livingstone's 
Travels,  p.  600).     [Zeboim.]  W.  L.  B. 

&  0  ^ 

*  The  etymological  affinity  of  the  Arabic  %j<j<0 

ought  to  decide  that  the  animal  intended  is  the 
hyaena.  This  animal  is  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  G.  E.  P. 

HYDASTES  ('TSacTTTT^s :  \Jadas(y)i\)^  a  river 
noticed  in  Jud.  i.  6,  in  connection  with  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  is  uncertain  what  river 
is  referred  to:  the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India 
(the  Jelum  of  the  Panjd.)  is  too  remote  to  accord 
with  the  other  localities  noticed  in  the  context. 
We  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of 
Susiana.  W.  L.  B. 

HYMEN^^US  [A.  V.  Hymene^us]  ('T^ie- 
vaios),  the  name  of  a  person  occurring  twice  in  the 
correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and  Timothy;  the 
first  time  classed  with  Alexander,  and  with  him 
"  delivered  to  Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to 
blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i.  20);  and  the  second  time 
classed  with  Philetus,  and  with  him  charged  with 
having  "  erred  concerning  the  truth,  saying  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already,"  and  thereby 
"overthrown  the  faith  of  some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17, 
18).  These  latter  expressions,  coupled  with  "  the 
shipwreck  of  faith  "  attributed  to  Hymenaeus   in 

«  Prof.  Stanley  records  {S.  ^  P.  p.  162,  note)  that 
the  only  wild  animal  he  saw  in  Palestine  was  a  hyaena. 
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the  context  of  the  former  passage  (ver.  19),  surely 
warrant  our  understanding  both  passages  of  the 
same  person,  notwithstanding  the  interval  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  letters.  When  the  first  was 
written  he  had  already  made  one  proselyte;  before 
the  second  was  penned  he  had  seduced  another; 
and  if  so,  the  only  points  further  to  be  considered 
are,  the  error  attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence 
imposed  upon  him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has 
frequently  been  revived  since  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  that  "knowledge"  {yvco- 
(TL?)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  things  {airoKardo'rao'is, 
v.  Heyne  ad  Vircj.  Eel.  iv.  5,  comp.  yEn.  vi.  745); 
so  there  M^as  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5;  Matt, 
xix.  28),  "  a  new  creation  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Alford 
ad  he;  Rev.  xxi.  1),  "  a  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
of  Messiah  or  Christ  "  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Rev.  vii.)  —  and 
herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coincided  — 
unequivocally  propounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  here 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  namely,  that  in  a 
great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future  — 
the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in  per- 
fection eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
ii.  15).  "  He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said 
St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  likewise  two 
deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in  the  IST. 
T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul  to  and 
from  sin  (John  iii.  3-8),  "  the  hour  which  now  is  " 
{ibid.  V.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
XX.  6);  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and  from 
corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44;  also  John  v.  28,  29), 
which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to  involve 
immense  difficulties  even  in  those  early  days  (Acts 
xvii.  32;  1  Cor.  xv.  35;  how  keenly  they  were 
pressed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii. 
12  fif.) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  great 
a  predisposition  in  the  then  current  philosophy 
(not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excellence 
of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle,  it 
was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  connection  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom 
Hymenaeus  was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on 
the  spread  when  St.  John  wrote;  and  his  grand- 
disciple,  St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a  voluminous  work 
against  them  {Adv.  Hcer.).  A  good  account  of  their 
full  development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  E.  //.,  per.  i. 
div.  i.  §  44  ff. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  — 
it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence 
(see  Corn,  a  Lapide  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5),  that  the 
"delivering  to  Satan"  is  a  mere  synonym  for 
ecclesiastical  excommunication.  Such  can  hardly 
be  the  case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extra- 
ordinary prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arro- 
gated. Even  the  title  which  they  bore  has  been 
set  apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shaking  oflf*  the 
dust  of  their  feet  against  a  city  that  would  not 
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receive  them  (St.  Matt.  x.  14),  even  though  the 
same  Injunction  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Seventy 
(St.  Luke  X.  11),  and  which  St.  Paul  found  it 
necessary  to  act  upon  twice  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  (Acts  xiii.  51,  and  xviii.  6),  has  never 
been  a  practice  since  with  Christian  ministers. 
''  Anathema,"  says  Bingham,  "  is  a  word  that 
occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons  "  {Antiq. 
xvi.  2,  16),  but  the  form  "  Anathema  Maranatha'" 
is  one  that  none  have  e^'cr  ventured  upon  since  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles  healed  all 
maimer  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflicting 
them  —  a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continued 
when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apostolical  age 
had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  both  fell 
down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  5 
and  10);  two  words  from  the  same  lips,  "  Pabitha, 
^rise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the  dead  {ibid. 
ix.  40).  St.  Paul's  tirst  act  in  entenng  upon  his 
ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  his  own  sight  havhig  been  restored  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  [ibid.  ix.  17, 
and  xiii.  11):  while  soon  afterwards  we  read  of  his 
healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  {ibid.  xiv.  8).  Even 
apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established : 
'f  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  {Ikolvoi.,  in  the  former 
case  it  is  ttoWoI)  sleep  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  0-12,  ii,  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are 
described  1  K.  xxii.  19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Pvgypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10:  Luke  iv.  13  says,  "  departed  from 
Him  for  a  season  ");  and  "  a  messenger  of  Satan 
was  sent  to  buffet ' '  the  very  Apostle  whose  act  of 
dehvering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now  under 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers  over 
the  world  of  spirits  were  authoritatively  conveyed 
by  our  Lord  to  his  immediate  followers  (to  the 
Twelve,  Luke  ix.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the  results 
showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  con- 
nected with  its  exercise,  which  the  Apostle  supplies 
himself.  (1.)  That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a 
solemn  authoritative  sentence,  pronounced  in  the 
name  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5) 
(2  )  That  it  was  never  exercised  upon  any  without 
the  Church :  "  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth  " 
{ibid.  V.  13),  he  says  in  express  terms.  (3.)  That  it 
was  "for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  i.  e.  some 
bodily  visitation.  (4.)  That  it  was  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  oflender:  that  "his  spirit  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  {ibid.  v.  5); 
and  that  "  he  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  "  while 
upon  earth  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  (5.)  That  the  Apostle 
could  in  a  given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such 
sentence  in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  "dehvering  to  Satan"  may 
resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  confounded 
or  placed  on  the  same  level  wdth  the  other.  Nor 
again  does  St.  Paul  himself  deliver  to  Satan  all 
those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts  "  not 
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even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).  See  an  able  re\aew 
of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  vi.  2,  15. 

E.   S.  Ef. 

HYMN.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
version  of  the  0.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16);  though  in  the  original 
of  the  latter  the  derivative  verb  «  occurs  in  three 
places  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26;  Acts 
xvi.  25;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ 
it  freely  in  translating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
vfxvos)-  In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning;  and 
they  called  the  Heb.  book  of  Te/rillhn  the  book  of 
psalms,  not  of  hymns.  Accordingly  the  word  2)ScUm 
had  for  the  later  Jews  a  definite  meaning,  while 
the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion  should 
arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should  be 
produced,  the  name  of  hymn.,  not  being  embar- 
rassed by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready  to 
associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case. 

Among  Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm  ;  a  different 
conception  in  thought,  a  different  type  in  composi- 
tion. There  is  some  dispute  about  the  hymn  sung 
by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Last  Supper;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  Ilcdlel.,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  successi\-ely, 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  exercise 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered ;  but 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow-prisoners 
heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  metres,  would  take  root  in  the  aflfections 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  iune ;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  w^as  in  Syria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for  Greece  had  but 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pre/,  vol.  v. 
Op.  Kph.  ISyr.).,  the  Syrian  hymnographers  revelled 
in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music ;  and  the 
result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the  Hymn, 
as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes,  Harmonius, 
and  Ephrem  Syrus.  In  Greece  the  eight  tunes 
which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  exigencies  of 
church-music  were  probably  accommodated  to  fixed 
metres,  each   metre  being  wedded  to  a  particular 


a  *  Hymn  occurs  also  in  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  and  Mark 
xiv.  26,  where  '^  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn " 
(A.  V.)  stands  for  v/xi/rjo-ai/res.  H. 
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tune;  an  arrangement  to  which  we  can  observe  a 
tendency  in  the  Directions  about  tunes  and  measures 
at  the  end  of  our  Enghsh  metrical  version  of  the 
Psahns.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  German 
hymnology,  where  certain  ancient  tunes  are  recog- 
nized as  models  for  the  metres  of  later  compositions, 
and  their  names  are  always  prefixed  to  the  hymns 
in  common  use. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models 
the  Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  hymn  had 
already  acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  forms  of  the  (ireek 
hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric  and  Orphic 
hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in  hex- 
ameter verse.  Their  meti'e  was  not  adapted  for 
singing;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been 
recited,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  find  a  sufficient  variety 
of  metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The  dithyramb, 
with  its  development  into  the  dramatic  chorus,  was 
suflficiently  connected  with  musical  traditions  to 
make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian  poetry; 
and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrand)ic  savor  about 
the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it  appears 
in  Clem.  Alex.  pp.  312,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to 
run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than 
an  impulse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  neces- 
sity. The  new  spirit  was  strong;  but  it  had  two 
limitations  :  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  new 
musico-poetical  literature;  and  the  quality  so  pecu- 
liar to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heart 
after  the  head  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  from  his  ancient 
faith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  famiUar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  labored  to  show  that  the  i^everse 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian  shrank 
with  horror  from  the  sweet,  but  polluted,  enchant- 
ments of  his  unbelieving  state.  We  can  only  as- 
sent to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be  the  second 
phase  in  the  history  of  hymns.  When  old  tradi- 
tions died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired  not 
only  a  new  beUef,  but  a  new  social  humanity,  it 
was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break  for- 
ever the  attenuated  thread  that  boinid  him  to  the 
ancient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  unassoeiated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  largely  associa- 
ted with  the  heathen  drama,  obtainerl  an  ascendant 
in  the  Christian  church.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26  allu- 
sion is  made  to  improvised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion  would  proba- 
bly assume  the  dithyrambic  form.  J^ut  attempts 
have  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient 
hymns  conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph. 
V.  14;  Jam.  i.  17;  Rev.  i.  8  ff.,  xv.  3.  These  pre- 
tended fragments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
lijielihood  be  referred  to  the  swing  of  a  prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.  It 
was  in  the  Latin  church  that  the  trochaic  and  iam- 
bic metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  acquired 
the,   greatest   depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish. 
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As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  su- 
perseded the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  used 
mnemonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodianus  and  Augustine.  The  introduc- 
tion of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly 
referred  to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East;  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymnog- 
raphers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  have  continued  to 
hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  fact  the  7's,  S.  M., 
C.  M.,  and  L.  M.  of  our  modern  hymns;  many  of 
which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  These  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit  of  Latin 
(Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied  chorus 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They 
were  subjective  rather  than  objective ;  they  appealed 
to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding ;  and 
if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller  of 
a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  The- 
snurus  Hymnologicus,  Halis  et  Lipsise,  1811-1855; 
Lateinische  ITt/mnen,  etc.,  by  F.  G.  JMone;  Oesdn(/e 
ChristUclier  Vorzeit,  by  C.  Fortlage,  Perlin,  1841; 
Sacred  Lutiii  Poetry,  by  R.  C.  Trench ;  Eplirem 
ISyrus,  by  Dr.  Burgess  ;  Hahn's  Bardesanes ; 
[Lamson's  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries^ 
p.  343  fif.,  2ded.])  T.  E.  B. 

HYSSOP  (^htS,  ezob:  ^(to-ccttos).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  diflPerences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  t'2/6  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botan- 
ists was  thought  by  Casaubon  '<■  adeo  difficilis  ad 
explicandum,  ut  videatur  Esias  expectandus,  qui 
certi  aliquid  nos  doceat."  Had  the  botanical 
works  of  Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thi'own 
some  light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  vaacoTros  is 
the  uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ep^ob,  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  \j(To-coTros  as  the  W'ord  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  {S.  c/P. 
21,  note),  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
vaacoiros  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  the  Satureia  Grceca  and  the  S.  Jidiana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
(jreece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  {Lect.  on  Rom. 
llasbandry,  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thymbra  spiada, 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kiihn 
{Conim.  in  Diosc.  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Orif/anum  ^FJfjyptiacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syria- 
cuni  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Diosco- 
rides was  the  0.  Smyrnoium.  The  Greek  botanist 
describes  two  kinds  of  hyssop,  opeivT]  and  KriirevT'f}, 
and  gives  •K€(TaX4jx  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent. 
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The  Talraudists  make  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden-plant  used 
for  food. 

The  ezob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22);  it  was  employed  in  the 
purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev.  xiv. 
4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
xix.  6).  Jn  consequence  of  its  detergent  quahties, 
or  from  its  being  associated  with  the  purificatory 
services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
''  purge  me  with  ezob  "  (Ps.  li.  7).  It  is  described 
in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near  walls.  In 
John  xix.  29  the  phrase  uo-acoTrw  irepiOeuTes  corre- 
sponds to  TrepLdels  KaAd/na}  in  Alatt.  xxvii.  48  and 
Mark  xv.  36.  If  therefore  KaXdjuo)  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  vcrcTMirct),  the  latter  nmst  be  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud. One  is  called  ZSV'S  simply,  without  any 
epithet:  the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek, 
Roman,  wild  hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Mishna, 
Negalm^  xiv.  6).  Of  these  the  four  last-mentioned 
were  profane,  that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  puri- 
fications (Mishna,  Parah^  xi.  7).  ^Maimonides  {de 
Vacca  Eiifa,  iii.  2)  says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned 
in  the  law  is  that  which  was  used  as  a  condiment. 
According  to  Porphyry  {Be  Abstin.  iv.  7),  the 
Egyptian  priests  on  certain  occasions  ate  their 
bread  mixed  with  hyssop;  and  the  zaatnr,  or  wild 
marjoram,  with  which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often 
an  ingredient  in  a  mixture  called  dukhih^  which  is 
to  this  day  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
Egypt  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  200).  It  is  not  improb- 
able, therefore,  that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop 
of  Maimonides,  who  wrote  in  Egypt;  more  espe- 
cially as  R.  D.  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.j,  who  reckons 
seven  different  kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent  the 

Arabic   wXJt^,  za''atar,  origanum,  or  marjoram, 

and  the  German  Bosten  or  Wohlf/eiimth  (Rosenm. 
Handb.).  With  this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieros. 
MS.  quoted  by  Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judseo-Span- 
ish  version,  Ex.  xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  tomaredes 
manojo  de  origano.'^  But  Dioscorides  makes  a 
distinction  between  origanum  and  hyssop  when  he 
describes  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as 
resembling  the  latter  (cf.  Phn.  xx.  67),  though  it 
is  evident  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  re- 
garded them  as  belonging  to  the  same  family.  In 
the  Syriac  of  1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by 
JL^QlJS,   lufo.^     "  houseleek,"    although    in    other 

passages  it  is  represented  by  )L^O|,  ^w/o,  which 

the  Arabic  translation  follows  in  Ps.  li.  7  and  Heb. 
ix.  19,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the 
same.  Patrick  (on  1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion 
that  ezob  is  the  same  with  the  Ethiopic  azub,  which 
represents  the  hyssop  of  Ps.  li.  7,  as  weU  as  rjdvSa- 
jjlou^  or  mint,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

Bochart  decides  in  favor  of  marjoram  or  some 
plant  hke  it  {Hieroz.  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradi- 
tion points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give  the 
name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called  ja'deh., 
vvhich  grows  in  great  quantities  on  that  mountain 
([Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  157).  Celsius  {Hierobot. 
i.  423),  after  enumerating  eighteen  diflTerent  plants, 
thyme,  southernwood,  rosemary,  French  lavender, 
wall  rue,  and  the  maidenhair  fern  among  others, 
which  have  been  severally  identified  with  the  hys- 
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sop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  ffyssopus  officmalii--,  "  nisi 

velimus  apostolum  corrigere  qui  rh  ^'I'^kS  i^o-ccu- 
irou  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19."  He  avoids  the  difficulty 
in  John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a  sponge  filled 
with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a  bunch  of  hyssop, 
and  that  the  two  were  then  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived  that  he  had  found 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  ezob  in  the  Phyto- 
lacca decandra^  a  native  of  America.  Tremellius 
and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "moss."  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  German  to  trace  a 
connection  between  iEsop,  the  Greek  fabulist,  and 
the  ezob  of  1  K.  iv.  33  (Hitzig,  Bie  Sjiviiche  Salo- 
mo''s,  Elnl.  §  2). 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Jlyssop  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  viii.  193-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  question. 
Dr.  R,,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  cajypdris  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asuf, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Forskal, 
Flor.  Eg.-Arab. ;  Plin.  xiii.  44).  Burckhardt 
{Trav.  in  Syr.,  p.  536)  mentions  the  aszef  as  a 
tree  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  "  the  bright  green  creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks"  (Stanley, 
S.  (f  P.  p.  21,  &c.),  and  produces  a  fruit  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibbel, 
or  mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec.  Phytogr.  Afr. 
p.  39).  Dr.  R.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a 
species  of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper-plant. 
The  capparis  sjnnosa  was  found  by  M.  Bove  {Rel. 
d'un  Voy.  Botan.  en  Eg.,  etc.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
at  Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem.  Lynch  saw  it  in  a 
ravine  near  the  convent  of  Mar  Salia  {Exped.,  p. 
388).  It  is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities 
where  the  ezob  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard  to  its  habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky 
places,  and  on  walls:  "  quippe  quum  capparis  quo- 
que  seratur  siccis  maxime  "  (Plin.  xix.  48).  De 
Candolle  describes  it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  rupes- 
tribus."  The  caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  detergent  qualities.  According  to  Pliny 
(xx.  59)  the  root  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  dis- 
ease similar  to  the  leprosy.  Lamarck  {Enc.  Botan. 
art.  C(iprier)  says,  "  les  capriers  .  .  .  sont  regardes 
comme  .  .  .  antiscorbutiques."  Finally,  the  caper- 
plant  is  capable  of  producing  a  stick  three  or  foui 
feet  in  length.  Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in 
Egypt  as  "  firmioris  ligni  frutex,"  and  to  this  prop- 
erty Dr.  Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identify- 
ing as  he  does  the  vcrcrdoTro}  of  John  xix.  29  with 
the  KaXdjxy  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  He  thus  con- 
cludes: "A  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
some  of  them  apparently  too  improbable  to  be  uni- 
ted in  one  plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental, 
and  have  therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to 
infer,  what  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  to 
the  satisfaction  of  others,  that  the  caper-plant  is 
the  hyssop  of  Scripture."  Whether  his  conclusion 
is  sound  or  not,  his  investigations  are  well  worthy 
of  attention ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
setting  aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may 
possibly  admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  ezob 
of  the  Hebrews  may  not  be  found*  in  some  one  of 
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the  plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries 
has  identified  it.  That  it  may  have  been  possessed 
of  some  detergent  qualities  which  led  to  its  signifi- 
cant employment  in  the  purificatory  service  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was  such  as  to  call  into  action 
any  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  might  have 
been  characterized.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  the  old  interpretation, 
which  identified  the  Greek  varo-ctiiros  with  the  He- 
brew niT«.  W.  A.  W. 

*  I.  I  design  to  give  reasons,  conclusive  in  my 
mind,  against  the  supposition  that  the  Cappaiis 
splnos%  is  the  hyssop.  (1.)  It  is  a  thorny  plant 
highly  unsuitable  to  the  use  intended ;  i.  e.  the  be- 
ing formed  into  a  sort  of  wisp  or  brush,  or  bunch, 
suitable  for  sprinkling.  Its  branches  are  straggling 
and  quite  incapable  of  assuming  the  required  form, 
and  its  harsh  thorns  would  make  it  impossible  to 
hold  it  in  the  hand.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  it 
was  stripped  of  these  to  prepare  it  for  use?     (2.) 

It  has  no  affinity  with  the  Li«\,  which  is  one  of 

the  Labiatce,  and  which 
from     its     etymological 

identity  with  22^TM  is 
entitled  to  be  considered 
the  plant  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures. 

II.  I  desire  to  present 
the  evidence  which  satis- 
fies my  mind  that  the 
Origanum  maru  is  the 
plant  intended. 

(1.)  The  definition  of 

Li«\   in   Arabic   is   '-a 

plant  growing  on  a  slen- 
der square  stem  "  (a 
characteristic  of  the  La- 
bi(itce)  "  with  a  leaf  like 

the  slen  der  (Qjt*0 . ' ' 
This  definition  makes  it 
certain  that  the  Arabic 
Zupha  is  very  near  the 
Origanum  maru^  for  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous species  included  by 
the  Arabs  under  the  in- 
definite term    (ajt*0  * 

in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
common  of  them  all. 

(2.)  It  grows  on  the 
walk  of  all  the  terraces 
throughout  Palestine 
and  Syria. 

(3.)  It  is  free  from 
thorns,  and  its  slender 
stem,  free  from  spread- 
ing branches,  and  ending 
in  a  cluster  of  heads, 
having  a  highly  aromatic 
odor,  exactly  fits  it  to  Origanum  maru.  (G. 
be   made  into  a   bunch  Post  fecit.) 
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a  *  The  fact  that  manj^  stalks  grow  up  from  one 
root  eminently  fits  this  species  for  the  purpose  in- 


for  purposes  of  sprinkling.  No  plant  growing  in 
the  East  is  so  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  These 
considerations  have  long  persuaded  me  that  this  is 
the  plant  intended. « 

Its  leaves  are  commonly  eaten  in  Syria  with  bread, 
and  as  a  seasoning,  as  we  use  summer  savory,  which 
it  resembles  in  taste.  Its  effects  on  sheep  and 
goats  are  very  salutary.  Gr-  E.  P. 


IB'HAE,nnD*]  \whcmi  God  chooses]:  'EI3€dp, 
'E)8aap,  Badp;  [Vat.  Baap  in  1  Chr.;]  Alex.  le- 
iSap,  lejSaap:  Syr.  Jucobor :  Jebahar,  Jebaar), 
one  of  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  lists 
next  after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v. 
15;  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  born  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  from  the  second  of  these  passages  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  He  never  comes  forward  in  the  history 
in  person,  nor  are  there  any  traditions  concerning 
him.  For  the  genealogy  of  David's  family  see 
David. 

IB^LEAM  (D"!?7?*l  [conqueror  or  dev&iirer 
of  the  2)eo2)le]  :  [in  Josh.,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit, 
Comp.  'Ia)8Aaa,a;  in  Judg.,]  'lejSAaa^,  Alex.  Ba- 
Aaa/x;  [in  2  K.,  Vat.  E«:i8Aaa^,  Rom.  Alex.  'le^- 
Aaa/xO  Jeblaam),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages 
or  towns  (Hebrew  "daughters")  dependent  on  it 
(Judg.  i.  27).  Though  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it 
appears  not  to  have  lain  within  the  Mmits  allotted 
to  that  tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
It  is  not  said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  former. 
The  ascent  of  Gun,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu, 

was  "at  (S)  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere 
near  the  present  Jenin^  probably  to  the  north  of  it, 
about  where  the  village  Jelama  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Bileaivi  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathrimmon  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bileam  is  probably  a  mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  form  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  certain.  G. 

IBNE'IAH  [3syl.]  (H^^^";  [Jehovah  biiilds]  : 
'UfjLPad;  [Vat.  Bayaa/j,',  Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  'le/S- 
yad:  Jobania.),  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Benjamite,  who 
was  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

IBNFJAH  (n^P*!  [as  above]:  'Ufxua'i ; 
[Vat.  Bavaia;]  Alex.  U^auaai:  Jebania),  a  Ben- 
jamite (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IB'BI  (^"!5^  [Hebrew]:  'A^ai;  Alex.  ri^SSi; 
[Comp.  'AjSapt*:]  Hebri),  a  Merarite  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of 
king  David,  concerned  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "Hebrew,"  which  see. 

tended.  The  hand  could  easily  gather  in  a  single 
grasp  the  requisite  bundle  or  bunch  all  ready  for  use. 

G.  E.  P. 
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■  IB^ZAN  (Vv^^  [sioift,  fleet,  Dietr.;  sple7i- 
did,  beautiful,  YuY&t]:  ' ABaiao-du ;  [Vat.  A^Sai- 
o-av;]  Alex.  E(re/8cov;  Joseph.  'A\pdi/7]s-  Abestm), 
a  native  of  Bethlehem,  who  judged  Israel  for  seven 
years  after  Jephthah  (Jiidg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had 
30  sons  and  30  daughters,  and  took  home  30  wives 
for  his  sons,  and  sent  out  his  daughters  to  as  many 
husbands  abroad.  He  M-as  buried  at  Bethlehem. 
From  the  non-addition  of  "P^jhratah,"  or  "  Judah," 
after  Bethlehem,  and  from  Ibzan  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Zebulonite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
the  Bethlehem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15 :  see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7,  § 
73).  There  is  ):ot  a  shadow  of  probability  in  the 
notion  which  has  been  broached  as  to  the  identity  of 

Ibzan  with  Boaz  (T??ll).  The  history  of  his  large 
family  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  impression 
of  Boaz  given  us  in  the  book  of  Pvuth. 

A.  C.  H. 

ICH^ABOD  (l^nD->\  from  '^W,  "where?" 

equivalent  to  the  negative,   and  11^2,  '-glory," 


ICONIUM 

Ges.  Thes.  p.  79,  inglorious:   [in  1  Sam. 


,  8,1 


Ovail3apxcl3dod,  [Alex.  Ovatxa/Bcvd,  Comp.  'Exa- 
^io5;  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  'Icoxa;8?]5],  which  seems 
to  derive  from  "^IK,  "woe,"  ouai,  1  Sam.  iv.  8, 
Ges.  p.  39;  Jcltabod),  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and 
grandson  of  Eli.  In  giving  birth  to  him  his 
mother  died  of  grief  at  tlie  news  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  His 
brother's  name  was  Ahiah  or  Ahimelech  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  3).  H.  W.  F. 

ICO^NIUM  {'\k6vlov),  the  modern  Konieh,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  ])lain, 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  tlie  north  of  the  chahi  of  Taurus.  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lyc.\o^'ia.  Xen- 
ophon  {Anab.  i.  2,  19)  reckons  Iconium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Piikygia;  but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  l)eing  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and 
'Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 


Iconium  (Konieh).     (Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient.) 

{I.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  v.  ■  Antioch  and  Iconium  pursued  him;  and  at  Lystra 
20,  XV.  4).  When  the  Poman  provincial  system  i  he  was  actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  10). 
was  matured,  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in-  '  After  an  interval,  however,  he  returned  over  the 
tersected  one  another  at  this  point,  as  ma_y  be  seen  |  old  ground,  revisiting  Iconium  and  encouraging  the 
from  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor.  These  cir- I  church  which  he  had  founded  there  (xiv.  21, "^22). 
cumstances  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace  \  These  sufferings  and  difhculties  are  alluded  to  in 
St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district.  Iconium  '  2  Tim.  iii.  11;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consider- 
was  a  well-chosen  place  for  missionary  operations.  I  ation  of  his  next  visit  to  this  neighborhood,  which 
The  Apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in  j  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  practically  associating 
company  with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occasion  he  !  himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  An"^ 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay    tioch,  in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv.  40),  on  his 


to  the  west.  From  that  city  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  efforts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).  The  results  were 
considerable  both  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
population  of  the  place  (ibid.).  We  should  notice 
that  the  working  of  miracles  in  Iconium  is  emphat- 
ically mentioned  (xiv.  3).  The  intrigues  of  the 
Jews  again  drove  him  away;  he  was  in  danger  of 
being   stoned,  and   he  withdrew  to   Lystra   and 


second  missionary  circuit;  and  tra^•eIling  through 
CiLiCTA  (xv.  41),  and  up  through  the  passes  of 
Taurus  into  Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from 
the  east,  by  Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi.  1,  2).  Though 
apparently  a  native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evi- 
dently well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Iconium 
(xvi.  2);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  circum- 
cision (xvi.  3)  and  ordination  (1  Tim.  i.  18.  iv.  14, 
vi.  12;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  took  place  there.  On  leaving 
Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his  party  travelled  to  the 
N.  W. ;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  again  iii 


Dekre,  in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia  ;  the  sacred  narrative;  though  there  is  little  doubt 
(xiv.  6).     Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  ;  that  it  was  visited  by  the  Apostle  again  in  the  early 
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part  of  his  third  circuit  (Acts  xviii.  23).  From  its 
position  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church.  The  curious  apocryphal  legend  of  St. 
Thecla,  of  which  Iconium  is  the  scene,  must  not 
be  entirely  passed  by.  The  "  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclse  " 
are  given  in  full  by  Grabe  {Splcil.  vol.  i.),  and  by 
Jones  {On  the  Ccmon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-411).  It  is 
natural  here  to  notice  one  geographical  mistake  in 
that  document,  namely,  that  Lystra  is  placed  on 
the  west  instead  of  the  east.  In  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Iconium  was  made  a 
colonia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  as  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian 
sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, which  are  conspicuous  here,  and  which  are 
described  by  many  travellers.  Konith  is  still  a 
town  of  considerable  size.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Some  find 
it  allied  to  elKcau  or  ^Ikouiov  (="  place  of  images  ") 
wliile  others  derive  it  from  a  Semitic  root  (see 
Pauly's  Renl-Encykl.  iv.  51).  It  was  situated  on 
one  of  the  largest  plains  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  like 
Damascus,  formed  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  '•  The 
rills  that  flowed  from  mountain  ranges  on  the  west 
of  the  city  irrigated,  for  a  little  distance,  the  low 
grounds  which  stretched  away  towards  the  east, 
and  gardens  and  orchards  were  seen  in  luxuriance, 
but  soon  the  water,  the  source  of  vegetation,  was 
exhausted,  and  then  conmienced  the  dry  barren 
plain  of  Lycaonia."  (See  Lewin's  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Piiul,  i.  158.)  The  eyes  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas must  have  rested  for  hours  on  the  city  both 
before  reaching  it  from  Antioch  and  after  leaving 
it  for  Lystra.  "  We  travelled,"  says  Ainsworth, 
"  three  hours  along  the  plain  of  Koniyeh,  always 
in  sight  of  the  city,  before  we  reached  it "  ( Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  65).  Leake  says,  "  We  saw 
the  city  with  its  mosques  and  ancient  walls  still  at 
the  distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  us"  {Travels 
in  Asit  Minor,  p.  45). 

Luke's  statement  that  Paul  found  there  "  a  great 
multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  "  (Acts  xiv.  1), 
accords  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ruins 
still  found  on  the  spot.  It  accords  also  with  the 
geographical  position  of  the  place  so  well  situated 
for  trade  and  intercourse  with  other  regions.  The 
Greeks  and  Jews  were  the  connnercial  factors  of 
that  period,  as  they  are  so  largely  at  the  present 
time;  and  hence  the  narrative  mentions  them  as 
very  numerous  precisely  here.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  belonged  to  a  different  stock.  The  pos- 
session of  a  common  language  gave  the  missionaries 
access  at  once  to  the  Greek-speaking  foreigners. 

The  Apostle's  narrow  escape  from  being  stoned 
at  Iconium  (Acts  xiv.  5)  recalls  to  us  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  epistles.  Paul  was  actually  stoned  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19),  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Iconium,  and  referring  to  that  instance  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says  (2  Cor.  xi.  25): 
"0;zce  was  I  stoned."  Hence,  says  Paley  {florce 
Faidime),  "  had  this  meditated  assault  at  Iconium 
been  completed,  had  the  history  related  that  a  stone 
was  thrown,  as  it  relates  that  preparations  were 
made  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and 
his  companions,  or  even  had  the  account  of  this 
transaction  stopped,  without  going  on  to  inform  us 
that  Paul  and  his  companions  were  '  aware  of  the 
danger  and  fled,'  a  contradiction  between  the  his- 
tory and  the  epistles  would  have  ensued.  Truth  is 
necessarily  consistent;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  independent  accounts,  not   having  truth  to 


II)DO 


lilt 


guide  them,  should  thus  advance  to  the  very  'brink- 
of  contradiction  without  fiillhig  into  it."  H. 

ID'ALAH  (nbS*T^  [memorial  stone  of  El 
(God),  Fiirstl:  'Upixco'  [Vat.  -pei-]',  Alex.  Ia5- 
rj\a''  Jednla  and  Jeralt),  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and 
Bethlehem  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  (p.  172), 
without  quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  from 
one  of  the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as 
'•Yidalah  or  Chirii,"  and  would  identify  it  with 
the  village  "  Kellah  al-Chire,  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
Semunii."  Semuniijeh  is  known  and  marked  on 
many  of  the  maps,  rather  less  than  3  miles  S.  of 
Beit-hhm;  but  the  other  place  mentioned  by 
Scliwarz  has  evaded  observatuMi.  It  is  not  named 
in  the  Onomnsticon.  G. 

ID'BASH  (tL'27*!  [stout,  corpulent:]:  'le^S- 
5as;  [Vat.  lafias;  Comp.  'leSejSas;]  Alex.  lyafiy]S' 
Jedthos),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam  — 
"the  father  of  Etam  " — among  the  families  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  Tzelelponite  is  named 
as  his  sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical 
one,  a  majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

ID'DO  1.  (W"^??:  2a55w;  [Vat.  corrupt;] 
Alex.  2a5co«::  Addo.)  The  father  of  Abhiadab, 
one  of  Solomon's  monthly  purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2.  (y^^  :  'A55i;  [Vat.  ASet;  Comp.  Aid.  'A5- 
Su}-.]  Addo.)  A  descendant  of  Gershom,  son  of 
Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
(ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  Udaiaif,  and  we 
there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3.  OT  [favorite]:  'laSat;  [Vat.  laddai',] 
Alex.  laSSai*:  J  addo.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  ruler 
{ndffid)  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

4.  ('^''T^,*),    i.    e.   Ye'doi    [bovji  on  a  festival, 

Fiirst]  ;  but  in  the  correction  of  the  Keri  1*71^*^, 
Ye'do:  'Icot^A,  'A55co  [Vat.  ASo;] :  Addo.)  A  seer 
(ntn)  whose  "visions"  (nitn)  against  Jero- 
boam incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  2;)).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  {Midrasli,  Ges.  p.  357) 
relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
22),  and  also  a  book  "concerning  genealogies,"  in 
which  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii. 
15).  'These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Chron.  Introcl.  §  3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Qucest.  JJtb.  in 
2  Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  5, 
'Ia5aji/)  with  the  "  ]Man  of  God"  out  of  Judah, 
who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  king  (1  Iv.  xiii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2 
Chr.  XV.  1). 

5.  (^^^V  ;  in  Zech.  [i.  7,]  1^^  :  'A55c^;  [in 
Ezr.,  Vat.  A5a?;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit, 
and  so  Rom.  in  xii.  4 :]  Addo.)  The  grandfather  of 
the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  1,  7),  although  in 
other  places  Zechariah  is  called  "the  son  of  Iddo" 
(Ezr.  V.  1,  vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  4),  and  iu 
the  next  generation  —  the  "days  of  Joiakim  "  so  i 
of  Jeshua  (vv.  10,  12)  —  his  house  was  representei 
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by  Zechariah  (ver.  14).  In  1  Esdr.  vi.  1  the  name 
is  Addo. 

6.  (1W  :  [LXX.  omit,  exc.  Comp.  once  'A5- 
daei-]  Eddo.)  The  chief  of  those  who  assembled 
at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of  the  second  caravan  from 
Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lougimanus 
B.  c.  458.  He  was  one  of  the  Nethinim,  of  whom 
220  responded  to  the  appeal  of  Ezra  to  assist  in 
the  return  to  Jiidsea  (Ezr.  viii.  17;  comp.  20).  In 
the  Apocr.  Esdras  the  name  is  Saddeus  and  Dad- 

DEUS.  G. 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the  Eng- 
lish equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  language  against  the  enormities  of 
idolatry.     Such  are  — 

1.  ).1i^,  drew,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought," 
"vanity,"  "iniquity,"  "wickedness,"  "sorrow." 
etc.,  and  once  only  "idol"  (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  pri- 
mary idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothing- 
ness, as  of  breath  or  vapor ;  and,  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition, in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active 
form  of  mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow 
and  trouble.  Hence  dven  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essential 
nature  of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  character  of  the  word  may  be  learnt 
from  its  associates.     It  stands  in  parallehsm  with 

DDM,  ephes  (Is.  xli.  29),  which,  after  undergoing 
various  modifications,  comes  at  length  to  signify 
"  nothing;  "  with  V^Uj  hebel^  "  breath  "  or  "  va- 
por," itself  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  reverence  (Deut.  xxxii.  21;  1 
K.  xvi.  13;  Ps.  xxxi.  6;  Jer.  viii.  19,  x.  8);  with 

Wlti^,  sAaf,  "nothingness,"   "vanity;"  and  with 

"npCi^,  sheker,  "  falsehood  "  (Zech.  x.  2) :  all  indi- 
cating the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  idols  to  whom 
homage  was  paid,  and  the  false  and  delusive  nature 
of  their  worship.  It  is  employed  in  an  abstract 
sense  to  denote  idolatry  in  general  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
23.  There  is  much  significance  in  the  change  of 
name  from  Beth-el  to  Beth-aven,  the  great  centre 
of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos.  iv.  15). 

2.  V"^ /W,  elil,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a 

sense  akin  to  that  of  *^f7.^5  sheJcer,  "falsehood," 
with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4, 
and  would  therefore  much  resemble  dven,  as  ap- 
plied to  an  idol.     Delitzsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives 

it  from  the  negative  particle  7M,  a/,  "die  Nich- 
tigen."  But  according  to  Flirst  {Hcmdw.  s.  v.)  it 
is  a  diminutive  of  vW,  "god,"  the  additional  syl- 
lable indicating  the  greatest  contempt.  In  this 
case  the  signification  above  mentioned  is  a  sub- 
sidiary one.  The  same  authority  asserts  that  the 
word  denotes  a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians  (Is.  xix.  3;  Jer.  xiv.  14).     It  is  cer- 
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tainly  used  of  the  idols  of  Noph  or  Memphis  (Ez. 
XXX.  13).  In  strong  contrast  with  Jehovah  it  ap- 
pears in  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  xcvii.  7 :  the  contrast  probably 
being  heightened  by  the  resemblance  between  eli- 
liin  and  elohim.     A  somewhat  similar  play  upon 

words  is  observable  in  Hab.  ii.  18,  D^/*^ /S 
D^^DvS,  elilim  illemim  ("dumb  idols,"  A.  V.). 

3.  n/^*^W,  emdh,  "horror"  or  "terror,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousuess  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
respect  it  is  closely  connected  with  — 

4.  in^.7?'?5  miphlefseth,  a  "fright,"  "horror," 
applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13 ;  2 
Chr.  XV.  16),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
nature  (Movers,  Phcen.  i.  571;  Selden,  de  Bis  Syi: 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera.  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70  [hi  the  Apocrypha].  In  2  Chr.  xv.  16 
the  Vulg.  render  "  simulacrum  Priapi  "  (cf.  Hor., 
"  furum  aviumque  maxima  formido  " ) .  The  LXX. 
had  a  different  reading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  translate  in  1  K.  xv.  13  the  same 
word  both  by  avvodos  (with  which  corresponds  the 

Syr.   J^A-^,    'ido,    "a    festival,"    reading    perhaps 

^'^r?^?,  'dtsereth,  as  in  2  K.  x.  20;  Jer.  ix.  2)  and 
KaTa^v(r€is,  while  in  Chronicles  it  is  ez'ScoAo^'. 
Possibly   in    1    K.    xv.    13    they  may    have   read 

nnb^P,  m'tsuUdthdh,  for  rTi^!^bD?p,  mijjh- 
IcUstdh,  as  the  Vulg.  sjjecum,  of  which  "  simulacrum 
turpissimum  "  is  a  correction.  With  this  must  be 
noticed,  though  not  actually  rendered,  "  image  "  or 
"  idol." 

5.  intt''S,  bosheth,  "shame,"  or  "shameful 
thing"  (A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to 
Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterizing  the  obscenity 
of  his  worship.  With  elU  is  found  in  close  con- 
nection — 


Mv3,  gillidim,  also  a  term  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Eab- 
binical  authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as 
Ez.  iv.  12,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favored  the  interpre- 
tation given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V,  to  Deut. 
xxix.  17,  "  dungy  gods  "  (Vulg.  "  sordes,"  "  sordes 
idolorum,"  1  K.  xv.  12).     Jahn  connects  it  with 

V  V3,  gdlal,  "  to  roll,"  and  applies  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  gillidim,  "  rolling  things "  {a  volvendo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his 
remark).  Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

the  Arab.  ^,>i^-,  j'alla,  "to  be  great,  illustrious," 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  "  stones,  stone 
gods,"  thus  deriving  it  from  v2,  gal,  "  a  heap  of 
stones ; ' '  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Fiirst,  who 
translates  gilliU  by  the  Germ.  "  Steinhaufe."  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 
temptuous  terms   in  Ez.   xvi.   36,  xx.   8;  as  for 

example  \^|7.^,  shekels,  "  filth,"  "  abomination  " 
(Ez.  viii.  10),  and  — 
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7.  The  cognate  V'^^p^?  shikkuts,  "filth,"  "im- 
purity," especially  applied,  like  shekels^  to  that 
which  produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
23;  Nah.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
idols  (Zech.  ix.  7;  comp.  Acts  xv.  20,  29).  As 
referring  to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes 
the  obscene  rites  with  which  their  worship  was 
associated,  and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both 
to  the  objects  of  worship  and  also  to  their  worship- 
pers, who  partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  "  be- 
came loathsome  like  their  love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor 
(Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
words  which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or 
idols,  as  the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  w^ho  was 
worshipped  through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  or  attribute;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  first  class  belong  — 

8.  7?^0,  semel^  or  vl^D,  semel^  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  as  cognate   vtX?/0,   rndshdl.  and 

D  v"I|,  tselem^  the  Lat.  similis  and  Greek  djuaXos, 
signifies  a  "likeness,"  "semblance."  The  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  W'H^'^,  isicrd,  "  figure,"  as 
the  equivalent;  while  in  Ez.  viii.  3,  5,  it  is  rendered 
by  Dv!^,  tsHam^  "image."    In  the  latter  passages 

the  Syriac  has  J>^^a-0,  koimto,  "a  statue" 
(the  (TT^Xr)  of  the  LXX.),  which  more  properly 
corresponds  to  matstsebdh  (see  No.  15  below) ;  and 

in  Deut.    cCQJ-,^^,   genes^    "kind"   {^y^pos). 

The  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7  is  rendered  "  images 
of  four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the 
one  under  consideration.^  In  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15  it 
appears  as  "  carved  images,"  following  the  LXX.  rh 
yAvirrSi/-  On  the  whole  the  Greek  eiKcou  of  Deut. 
iv.  16,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  "  simulacrum  "  of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  nearly  resem- 
ble the  Hebrew  semel. 

9.  D^?,  isekm  (Ch.  id.  and  D/^?  tselam)  is 
by  all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modern,  con- 
nected with  V^,  isel,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the 
"  image  "  of  God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen. 
i.  27;  cf.  Wisd.  ii.  23),  distinguished  from  n^Z^*^, 
demuth,  or  "likeness,"  as  the  "image"  from  the 
"  idea  "  which  it  represents  (Schmidt,  de  Imag. 
Dei  in  Horn.  p.  84),  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
insist  upon  this  distinction.  In  the  X.  T.  elKcav 
appears  to  represent  the  latter  (Col.  iii.  10;  cf. 
LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  as  d/j.oico/j,a  the  former  of  the 
two  words  (Rom.  i.  23,  viii.  29;  Phil.  ii.  7),  but 
in  Heb.  x.  1  ehcccu  is  opposed  to  crKta  as  the  sub- 
stance to  the  unsubstantial  form,  of  which  it  is  the 
perfect  representative.  The  LXX.  render  demuth 
by  djULoicocris^  d/aoiccjULa,  cIkcjovi  ofxoios,  and  tselem 
most  frequently  by  elKcov,  though  d/jLoicc/jLa,  6i5wAoi/, 
and  Tviros  also  occur.  But  whatever  abstract  term 
may  best  define  the  meaning  of  tselem,  it  is  un- 
questionably used  to  denote  the  visible  forms  of 
external  objects,  and  is  applied  to  figures  of  gold 


and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan. 
iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as  well  as  to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ez. 
xxiii.  14).  "  Image  "  perhaps  most  nearly  repre- 
sents it  in  all  passages.  Applied  to  the  human 
countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it  signifies  the  "  expres- 
sion," and  corresponds  to  the  Idea  of  Matt,  xxviii. 
3,  though  demuth  agrees  rather  with  the  Platonic 
usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  n^^^n,  temundh,  rendered  "  image "  in 
Job  iv.  16;  elsewhere  "  similitude"  (Deut.  iv.  12), 
"likeness"  (Deut.  v.  8):  "form,"  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.    In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  parallelism 

with  il'^D^'^j  tabnith,  literally  "build;"  hence 
"plan,"  or  "model"  (2  K.  xvi.  10;  cf.  Ex.  xx. 
4;  Num.  xii.  8). 

11.  :n^^,  'dtsdb,   12.  ^"^V,  'etseb  (Jer.  xxii. 

28),  or  13.  n!?i?,  'otseb  (Is.  xlviii.  5),  "a  figure," 

all  derived  from  a  root  2?^,  'ittsab,  "  to  work," 

or  "fashion"  (akin  to  ^^H,  chdtsab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expressing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labor  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labor,  but  the  latter 
seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion  of 
sorrow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applied 
to  idols  might  be  compared  with  dveii  above.  Is. 
Iviii.  3  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  "idols" 
(A.  V.  "labors"),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 

different.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  H^i?  Tf^TJ,  dere&- 
otsebj  is  "idolatry." 

14.  *^*^^,  tsir,  once  only  apjjlied  to  an  idol  (Is. 

xlv.  16;  LXX.  pYjcroi,  as  if  D^'^S,  iyyim).  The 
word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,"  but  in  this  instance 
is  probably  connected   with  the  roots  *n*)^,  tsiir^ 

and  *^^*^,  ydtsar,  and  signifies  "  a  shape,"  or 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

15.  ni25^^,  matstsebdh,    anything    set  up,  a 

"  statue  "  (=  n*^^?,  n'tsib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  applied 
to  a  memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by  Jacob  on 
four  several  occasions  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  45, 
xxxv.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a  crisis  in  his  life, 
or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such  were  the 
stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9)  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem  (xxiv.  26),  and 
by  Samuel  when  victorious  over  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly  dedicated  they  were 
anointed  with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obehsks 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Ileliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  two  of  which  were 
a  hundred  cubits  high  and  eight  broad,  each  of  a 
single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2),  wliether  of  stone  (2  K. 
X.  27)  or  wood  {id.  26),  which  stood  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.  Movers 
(Phoen.  i.  674)  conjectures  that  the  latter  were 
statues  or  columns  distinct  from  that  of  Baal,  which 
was  of  stone  and  conical  (673),  like  the  "  meta  " 
of  Paphos  (Tac.  //.  ii.  3),  and  probably  therefore 


«  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  received 
Hebrew  text ;  and  ,the  translation  of  these  books  is  on 


the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
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belonging  to  other  deities  who  were  his  irdpedpoi 
or  (Tvixjiooixoi.  The  Phoenicians  consecrated  and 
anointed  stones  hke  that  at  Bethel,  which  were 
called,  as  some  think,  from  this  circumstance 
Bcetylia.  Many  such  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on 
the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated  to  various 
gods,  and  many  prodigies  are  related  of  them 
(Daraascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by  Eochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2).  The  same  authority  describes  them  as 
aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple  color, 
spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in  diameter. 
The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone  in  tbe 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Epbesus  "which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  behef,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  22,  §  4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharse,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honors  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  con- 
ferred upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion  {wnbiUco  maxime  simills),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §  31);  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Pans.  Fhoc.  24,  §  6);  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  Pessinus  in  Galatia,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  universal  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  "statues"  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obehsks  or  otherwise,  were  — 

16.  D'^S^n,  chammdmm^  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin of  most  passages  "  sun-hnages."  The  word  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate  it 
is  translated  thrice  simulacra,  thrice  delubra,  and 
or.cej'ana.  The  LXX.  give  rejxev'q  twice,  e'/SwAa 
twice,  ^vXiva  x^^po'^olrjra,  l^^eKvy/j-ara,  and  ra 
vxl/rjAa.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4, 
which  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has  vaguely 
either  "fears,"  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or  "idols."   The 

Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it  by  S^PpD^^n, 
chcmis7i'sayyd,   "houses  for  star- worship "    (Purst 

CO  ? 

compares  the  Arab.  jjj.Xh»^,  Chunnas,  the  planet 
Mercury  or  Venus),  a  rendering  which  Rosenmiiller 
supports.  Gesenius  preferred  to  consider  these 
cMnisn'sayyd  as  "  veils  "  or  "shrines  surrounded 
or  shrouded  with  hangings"  (Ez.  xvi.  16;  Targ. 
on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the  interpretation  of 
Buxtorf— "statuos  solares  "  —  as  a  mere  guess, 
though  he  somewhat  paradoxically  assented  to 
Posenm tiller's  opinion  that  they  were  "  shrines 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars."     Kimchi, 

under  the  root  I^H,  mentions  a  conjecture  that 
they  were  trees  like  the  Asherim,  but  (s.  v.  Cr  PI) 
elsewhere  expresses  his  own  belief  that  the  ISTun  is 
epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  so  called  "  because 
the  sun-worshippers  made  them."  Aben  Ezra  (on 
Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were  "  houses  made  for 
worshipping  the  sun,"  which  Bochart  approves 
(Canaan,  ii.  17),  and  Jarchi,  that  they  were  a  kind 
of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  Vossius  (de 
Idol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaliger  before  him,  connects  the 
word  with  Amanus,  or  Omanus,  the  sacred  fire, 
the  symbol  of  the  I'ersian  sun-god,  and  renders  it 
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2)yrcea  (cf.  Selden,  ii.  8).  Adelung  (Mithrid,  i. 
159,  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is.  xvii.  8)  suggested  the 
same,  and  compared  it  with  the  Sanskrit  Jtoma. 
But  to  such  interpretations  the  passage  in  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa  on  Is.  xvii.  8). 
Gesenius'  own  opinion  appears  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably.  In  his  notes  on  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  he  prefers 
the  general,  rendering  "columns"  to  the  more 
definite  one  of  "sun-columns,"  and  is  inchned  to 
look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synonym  of  I'aal  in 
the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  in  the 
sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after  applica- 
tion to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  lor  his 
worship.  Spencer  (de  Le(/(/.  Jhbr.  ii.  25),  and 
after  him  Michaelis  (Snppl.  ad  Lex.  Ihhr.  s.  v.), 
maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or  lofty  columns, 
like  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Movers 
(PhoPM.  i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Baal  and  the  idol  "  Chamman  "  are 
not  essentially  different.  In  his  discussion  of  Cham- 
nulmm,  he  says,  "  These  images  of  the  fire-god  were 
placed  on  foreign  or  non-Israelitish  altars,  in  con- 
junction with  the  symbols  of  the  nature-goddess 
Asherah,  as  av/x.BccfjLOL  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7;  Is.  xvii.  9,  xxvii.  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual  with 
Baal  and  Asherah."  They  are  mentioned  with  the 
Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with  the  statues 
of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  23;  2  K.  xxiii.  14).  The  cJiam- 
mdnwi  and  statues  are  used  promiscuously  (cf.  2  K. 
xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3  and  5), 
but  are  never  spoken  of  together.  Such  are  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion.  He  is 
supported  by  the  Palmyrene  inscription  at  Oxford, 
alluded  to  above,  which   has  been  thus  rendered: 

"  This  uohmin  (SD^n,  Chammdnim),  and  this 
altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  etc.  have  erected  and 
dedicated  to  the  Sun."  The  Veneto-Greek  Version 
leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the  strange  form 
aKaliavres-  Erom  the  expressions  in  Ez.  vi.  4,  6, 
and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a  rising  fiame 
of  fire  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  n*^5tL''p,  masciih,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Ez.  viii.  12:  "device"  most 
nearly  suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7 ;  Prov. 
xviii.  11,  XXV.  11).  This  word  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful cause  of  as   much    dispute  as  the  preceding. 

The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  /^  "(J?^, 
ehen  mascith,  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  "  a  stone  with 
figures  or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so 
Michaehs;  and  it  is  maintained  liy  Movers  (Phoen. 
i.  105)  that  the  bcetylia,  or  columns  M'ith  painted 
figures,  the  "  lapides  eflfigiati  "  of  JMinucius  Eelix 
(c.  3),  are  these  "stones  of  device,"  and  that  the 
characters  engraven  on  them  are  the  Upa  aroLX^7a, 
or  characters  sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The 
invention  of  these  characters,  which  is  ascriljcd  to 
Taaut,  he  conjectures  originated  with  the  Seres. 
Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  stone  with  the  image  of 
an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte,  and  refers  to  his  jVo71, 
Phcen.  21-24  for  others  of  similar  character. 
Pashi   (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1)  derives  it  from  the  root 

*7lDti7,  to  cover,  "  because  they  cover  the  floor  with 
a  pavement  of  stones."  The  Targum  and  Syr., 
Lev.  xxvi.  1,  give  "stone  of  devotion,"  and  the 
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former  in  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  has  "  house  of  their 
devotion,"  where  the  Syr.  only  renders  "their  ob- 
jects of  devotion."  For  the  former  the  LXX. 
have  \iOos  (Tkottos,  and  for  the  latter  ras  (TKoirias 
uvTwu,  connecting  the  word  with  the  root  n!l3t27, 
"to  look,"  a  circumstance  which  has  induced  Saal- 
schiitz  (Mos.  Eecht,  pp.  382-385)  to  conjecture  that 
eben  mascith  was  originally  a  smooth  elevated  stone 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a 
freer  prospect,  and  of  offering  prayer  in  prostration 
upon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven.  Hence,  generally, 
he  concludes  it  signifies  a  stone  of  prayer  or  devo- 
tion, and  the  "chambers  of  imagery"  of  Ez.  viii. 
7,  are  "chambers  of  devotion."  The  renderings 
of  the  last-mentioned  passage  in  the  LXX.  and 
Targum,  affe  curious  as  pointing  to  a  various  read- 
ing inSpZP,  or  more  probably  "I^^St??^. 

18.  □^^Q'nri,  tei'dpMm.     [Teraphim.] 

The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than  to  its 
character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  bOQ,  pesel,  and  20.  D'^v'^DQ,  pesUhn, 
usually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  graven  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambigu- 
ously rendered  "quarries  "  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  fol- 
lowing the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  LXX.  have  yXvirrov, 
once  yXvfxfxa.  The  verb  is  employed  to  denote 
the  finishing  which  the  stone  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  masons,  after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from 
the  quarries  (Ex.  xxxiv.  4;  1  K.  v.  18).  It  is 
probably  a  later  usage  which  has  applied  pesel «  to 
a  figure  cast  in  metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  xhv.  10. 
These  "sculptured"  images  were  apparently  of  wood, 
iron,  or  stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut. 
vii.  25;  Is.  xxx.  22;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly 
being  of  solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be 
burnt  (Deut.  vii.  5;  Is.  xlv.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4), 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In  making 
them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of  the  goldsmith, 
was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4;  Is.  xli.  7),  the 
former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of  iron  beaten 
into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12),  while  the  lat- 
ter overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  prob- 
ably from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x.  9),  and  decorated  it 
with  silver  chains.  The  image  thus  formed  re- 
ceived the  further  adornment  of  embroidered  robes 
(Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly  allusion  may  be 
made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and  clay  were  among 
the  materials  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (Dan. 
ii.  33,  V.  23).^  A  description  of  the  three  great 
images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  will  be  found  in  Biocl.  Sic.  ii.  9  (comp.  Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became  the  "  gra- 
ven image"  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xliv.  10- 
20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  passage, 
and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the.  mysteries  of 
idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus,  "  brought 
no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen." 

21.     typp.,    nesec,   or    TIDD,    nesec,   and    22. 
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«  More  probably  still  pesel  denotes  by  anticipation 
the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage  after  it  had  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster. 
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n!l3Dw),  massecdh,  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is. 
xH.  29,  xlviii.  5;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and 
denote  a  "  molten  "  image.  Massecdh  is  frequently 
used  in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pestlim  (Deut. 
xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  <fec.)..  The  golden  calf 
which  Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "  the  gra- 
ver" (t^'nn,  cheret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for 
what  purpose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4). 
The  cheret  (cf.  Gr.  ;^apc{TTco)  appears  to  have  been 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for 
a  writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whether  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  cheret,  gave  to  the 
molten  mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he 
made  use  of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving 
hieroglyphics  upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful. 

The    Syr.    has    ).m£3Q..^,   tUpsd    (tuttoj),    "the 

mould,"  for  cheret.  But  the  expression  "^^^5, 
vayydtsdr,  decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in 
whatever  manner  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a 
calf  was  given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T.  €Iku>u  is  the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Among  the  earliesi^  objects  of  worship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  behoved  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  transferred  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pil- 
lars of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was 
supposed  to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Paus. 
Phoc.  24,  §  6).  Tavernier  (quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Alt.  (f  N.  Morgenland,  i.  §  89)  mentions  a  black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
"Lingams"  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Arnobius,  i.  39;  Min.  Fel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as 
showing  the  religious  reverence  with  which  these 
memorials  were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  sin- 
gle stones  thus  honored,  but  heaps  of  stone  were, 
in  later  times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to 
Hermes  (Hom.  Od.  xvi.  471 ;  cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi. 
8,  "  sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mer- 
curii"),  and  to  these  each  passing  traveller  con- 
tributed his  offering  (Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  24).  The 
heap  of  stones  which  Laban  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  solemn  compact  between  himself  and  Jacob, 
and  on  which  he  invoked  the  gods  of  his  fathers, 
is  an  instance  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  which 
such  heaps  were  associated  with  religious  obser- 
vances before  they  became  objects  of  worship.  Ja- 
cob, for  his  part,  dedicated  a  single  stone  as  his 
memorial,  and  called  Jehovah  to  witness,  thus  hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  the  rites  employed  by  Laban, 
which  may  have  partaken  of  his  ancestral  idolatry. 
[Jegar-Sahadutha.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon, 
the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
terminating  in  a  fish  [Dagon]  ;  and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 


i  Images    of  glazed  pottery  have   been  found  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  90 ;  comp.  Wisd.  xv. 

8). 
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The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbors  iu  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13;  Wisd.  xiii.  13), 
and  from  various  allusions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
in  human  forms  were  not  uncommon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symbolized  by 
animals  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 
4;  Rom.  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Epist. 
Jer.  9  [or  Bar.  vi.  9] ) ;  clad  in  robes  of  blue  and 
purple  (Jer.  x.  9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas 
and  Hera  (Miiller,  Handh.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst.,  §  69), 
and  fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by 
means  of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  15),  in  order 
that  the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented 
might  be  secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians, 
when  besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of 
their  city  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  aid  of 
the  goddess  (Her.  i.  26);  and  for  a  similar  object 
the  Tyrians  chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to 
the  altar  of  Hercules  (Curt.  iv.  3,  §  15).  Some 
images  were  painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  like  those 
of  Dionysus  and  the  Bacchantes  of  Hermes,  and 
the  god  Pan  (Pans.  ii.  2,  §  5;  Miiller,  Handh.  d. 
Arch.  d.  Kunst^  §  69).  Tiiis  color  was  formerly 
considered  sacred.  Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  Verrius,  that  it  was  customary  on  festival  days 
to  color  with  red-lead  the  face  of  the  image  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a 
triumph  (xxxiii.  36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the 
god  of  gardens,  were  decorated  in  the  same  man- 
ner {^^  ruber  custos "  TibuU.  i.  1,  18).  Among 
the  objects  of  worship  enumerated  by  Arnobius  (i. 
39)  are  bones  of  elephants,  pictures,  and  garlands 
suspended  on  trees,  the  "rami  coronati  "  of  Apu- 
leius  (de  Mag.  c.  56). 

When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  ap- 
pointed for  it  {oWia^  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19  [or  Bar.  vi. 
12,  19]  ;  oUrj/aa^  Wisd.  xiii.  15 ;  ddcoKelov,  1  Cor. 
viii.  10;  see  Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage). 
In  Wisd.  xiii.  15,  o^Krjiua  is  thought  to  be  used 
contemptuously,  as  in  Tibull.  i.  10, 19,  20  —  "  cum 
paupere  cultu  Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  cede  deus  " 
(Fritzsche  and  Grimm,  Handb.),  but  the  passage 
'  quoted  is  by  no  means  a  good  illustration.  From 
these  temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in 
procession  (Epist.  Jer.  4,  26  [or  Bar.  vi.  4,  26]) 
on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were  maintained 
from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats 
which  were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  3,  13).  These  sacrificial  feasts  formed 
•  an  important  part  of  the  idolatrous  ritual  [Idol- 
atry], and  were  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the 
early  Christian  converts.  They  were  to  the  hea- 
then, as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observed,  what  the 
observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  ritual 
were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of  con- 
duct contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(viii.-x.).  W.  A.  W. 

IDOLATRY  (D'^D";jri,  frdpUm,  "  tera- 
phim,"  once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23:  efScoAoAarpeia), 
strictly  speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a 
visible  form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage 
is  paid  are  symbolical  representations  of  the  true 
God,   or  of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been 
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made  the  objects  of  worship  in  his  stead.  With 
its  origin  and  progress  the  present  article  is  not 
concerned.  The  former  is  lost  amidst  the  dark 
mists  of  antiquity,  and  the  latter  is  rather  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  than  of  history.  But  under 
what  aspect  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
how  it  affected  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what 
influence  it  had  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
are  questions  which  may  be  more  properly  dis- 
cussed, with  some  hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Whether,  therefore,  the  deification  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  representation  of 
them  under  tangible  forms,  preceded  the  worship 
of  departed  heroes,  who  were  regarded  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  some  virtue  which  distinguished  their 
lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of  much  importance. 
Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed,  grounding  their  the- 
ory on  a  forced  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv.  26,  assign 
to  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  having  been  the  jfirst  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  to  lead  others  into  the  like 
error  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  i.  1).  R.  Solomon  Jarchi, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the  same  verse 
to  contain  the  first  account  of  the  origin  of  idola- 
try, understands  it  as  implying  the  deification  of 
men  and  plants.  Arabic  tradition,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the  people  of  Yemen  with 
the  same  apostasy.  The  third  in  descent  from 
Joktan,  and  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Nahor, 
took  the  surname  of  Ahdu  Shams,  or  "  servant  of 
the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his  family  worshipped, 
while  other  tribes  honored  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  (Hales,  Chronol.  ii.  59,  4to  ed.).  Nimrod, 
again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  transferred  to  the 
constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender  foundation 
of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xi. 
31)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abraham  and 
Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews  and 
Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  23; 
Weil,  Bibl.  Leg.  pp.  47-74;  Hyde,  Mel.  Per^.  c. 
2). 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historic  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
served  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (obs. 

^■^^n?  ^en.  XXX.  27,  A.  V.  "learned  by  expe- 
rience"), though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  h^  appealed  when  occasion  oflfered  (Gen.  xxxi. 
53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of  eTacob, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colonists  in  Samaria, 
who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own  gods  " 
(2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a  strange  manner 
a  theoreticarbelief  in  the  true  God  with  the  external 
reverence  which,  in  diflferent  stages  of  their  history, 
they  were  led  to  pay  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  For  this  species  of 
false  worship  they  seem,  at  all  times,  to  have  had 
an  incredible  propension.  On  their  journey  from 
Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family  of  Jacob  put  away 
from  among  them  "  the  gods  of  the  foreigner  :  " 
not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the  gods  of  the 
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Canaanites  through  whose  land  they  passed,  and 
the  amulets  and  charms  which  were  worn  as  the 
appendages  of  their  worship  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  4).  And 
this  marked  feature  of  the  Hebrew  character  is 
traceable  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  people. 
During  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  country 
of  symbolism,  they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols 
of  the  land,  and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was 
removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14,-  Ez.  xx.  7).  To  these  g(  " 
■  Moses,  as  the  herald  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  (Kurtz,  Gescli.  d.  Alt.  B.  ii. 
86),  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols 
(Num.  xxxiii.  4).  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their 
deliverance  fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent, 
the  Israelities  clamored  for  some  visible  shape  in 
which  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had  brought 
them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Aaron  lent 
himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol 
of  deity  one  with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar 
—  the  calf  —  embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emblem  of 
the  productive  power  of  nature.  But,  with  a  weak-, 
ness  of  character  to  which  his  greater  brother  was 
a  stranger,  he  compromised  with  his  better  im- 
pulses by  proclaiming  a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah 
(Ex.  xxxii.  5).  How  much  of  the  true  God  was 
recognized  by  the  people  in  this  brutish  symbol  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive;  the  festival  was  charac- 
terized by  all  the  shameless  licentiousness  with 
which  idolatrous  worship  was  associated  (ver.  25), 
and  which  seems  to  have  constituted  its  chief  at- 
traction. But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others, 
the  transgression  was  visited  by  swift  vengeance, 
and  three  thousand  of  the  offenders  were  slain. 
For  a  while  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  worship  which  accompanied  it, 
satisfied  that  craving  for  an  outward  sign  which 
the  Israelites  constantly  exhibited;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  their  march  through  the  desert,  with 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they 
did  not  again  degenerate  into  open  apostasy.  But 
it  was  only  so  long  as  their  contact  with  the  nations 
was  of  a  hostile  character  that  this  seeming  ortho- 
doxy was  maintained.  The  charms  of  the  daughters 
of  jMoab,  as  Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw,  were 
potent  for  evil :  the  Israelites  were  "  yoked  to  Baal- 
Peor  "  in  the  trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and 
the  character  of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  (Num.  xxv.).  The  great  and  terrible 
retribution  which  followed  left  so  deep  an  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  that,  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  promised  land,  they  looked  with  an 
eye  of  terror  upon  any  indications  of  defection  from 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous 
a  memorial  so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reuben  ites 
at  the  passage  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16). 

Puring  the  hves  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance;  but 
the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offense  and 
punishment.  "  They  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger 
.  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them  "  (Judg.  ii.  12, 14).  The 
narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contemporaneous 
or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle  maintained 
against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women  forgot 
their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement  to 
sing  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.     By 
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turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  Midian,  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon  had  an  altar 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewarm  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
Gideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship ; 
yet  the  ephod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  offering  to  the 
true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  18-24),  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn 
as  amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived 
to  cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But 
though  in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry 
was  practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the 
Israelites  again  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Baalim,  and,  as  if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Jehovah,  chose  from  among  them 
Baal  Berith,  "  Baal  of  the  Covenant "  (cf.  Z^vs 
opKLos)-,  as  the  object  of  their  special  adoration 
(Judg.  viii.  33).  Of  this  god  we  know  only  that 
his  temple,  probably  of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a 
stronghold  in  time  of  need,  and  that  his  treasury 
was  filled  with  the  silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4). 
Nor  were  the  calamities  of  foreign  oppression  con- 
fined to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  went  astray  after  the  idols  of  the 
land,  and  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  (Judg.  x.  8).  But  they  put  away 
from  among  them  "the  gods  of  the  foreigner,"  and 
with  the  baseborn  Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits 
of  Samson  against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved 
within  a  narrower  space  and  with  less  important 
results  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant 
page  in  his  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his 
marvelous  deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  famiUar,  ^'  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a  lurid 
light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals,  who 
without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though  ceas- 
ing to  recognize  him  as  the  theocratic  King  (xvii'. 
6),  linked  with  his  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient 
idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which 
Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh,  was 
decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedicated  to 
God,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten  image  conse- 
crated to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  de  Bis  Syris, 
Synt.  i.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact,  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the  tendency  to 
idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all  others,  should 
have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain  Jehovah's 
worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to  assume  the 
office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah ;  and  that 
this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols  of  Dan, 
was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that  these  idols 
were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines  defeated  the 
army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The  Danites 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the  field,  as 
the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Philistines 
the  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went  forth  to 
battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21;  Lewis,  Grig.  Hebr.  v.  9). 
But  the  Seder  01am  Rabba  (c.  24)  interprets  "  the 
captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  of  the 
captivity  of  Manasseh;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
mistook  the  remains  of  later  Gentile  worship  for 
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traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Selden,  de  Dis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  2;  Stanley, 
S.  cf  P.  p,  398).  In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8 ; 
Hos.  ix.  1,  2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the 
statute  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promul- 
gated. 

Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
l^nd  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sara.  vii.  3-6).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Three 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
high-places  of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Molech 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth,  in 
memory  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  branded  with 
the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "  Mount  of  Corruption." 
Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  per- 
petuated the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idolatry 
(1  K.  xiv.  22-24);  and  in  his  reign  was  made  the 
great  schism  in  the  national  religion :  when  Jero- 
boam, fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the  Apis 
worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves  at  Bethel 
and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-pohcy  severed 
for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  (IK. 
xii.  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  consecrated, 
and  the  service  in  their  honor  was  studiously  copied 
from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest  himself,  Jero- 
boam ordained  priests  from  the  lowest  ranks  (2  Chr. 
xi.  15);  incense  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a 
solemn  festival  appointed,  closely  resembhng  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  (1  K.  xii.  32,  33;  cf.  Am.  iv. 
4,  5).  [Jeroboam.]  The  worship  of  the  calves, 
"the  sin  of  Israel"  (Hos.  x.  8),  which  was  appar- 
ently associated  with  the  goat-worship  of  Mendes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  15;  Herod,  ii.  46)  or  of  the  ancient 
Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3),  and  the  Asherim 
(1  K.  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "groves"),  ultimately  spread 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in  Beer-sheba 
(Am.  V.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period  it  was 
introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not  certain. 
The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted  Jero- 
boam with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial  nar- 
rative in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as  far 
from  exemplary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Asa's  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high- 
places,  he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship 
(1  K.  XV.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities. 
His  reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  6). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his  steps, 
till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her 
instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar 
to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  For  this  he  attained  the 
bad  preeminence  of  having  done  "  more  to  provoke 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than  all  the 
kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him  "  (1  K.  xvi. 
33).     Compared   with   the  worship   of  Baal,  the 


a  The  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  *npD  r  ^^  "^• 
15,  which  the  A.  V,  has  adopted  —  "  to  enquire  by  "  : 
but  Keil  translates  the  clause,  ^^  it  will  be  for  me  to 
consider,"  i.  e.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in 
order  to  support  his  theory  that  this  altar  erected  by 
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worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial  offense,  probably 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (1  K.  xii.  28;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  [Eli- 
jah, vol.  i.  p.  703  6.]  Henceforth  Baal-worship 
became  so  completely  identified  with  the  northern 
kingdom  that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way 
or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which 
ceased  not  till  the  Captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  and  the 
corruption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  idolatrous  priests  became  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19).  living  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  table.  The 
extirpation  of  Baal's  priests  by  Elijah,  and  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  which  the  royal  family 
of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xxii.  7),  was  a  death-blow 
to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel,  though  other 
systems  still  remained  (2  K.  xiii.  6).  But  while 
Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished,  Judah  was 
more  morally  guilty  (Ez.  xvi.  51).  The  aUiance 
of  Jehoshaphat  vi'ith  the  family  of  Ahab  transferred 
to  the  southern  kingdom,  during  the  reigns  of  his 
son  and  grandson,  all  the  appurtenances  of  Baal- 
worship  (2  K.  viii.  18,  27).  In  less  than  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  that  king,  in  whose  praise  it  is 
recorded  that  he  "  sought  not  the  Baalim,"  nor 
walked  "  after  the  deed  of  Israel "  (2  Chr.  xvii.  3, 
4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for  the  idol,  statues  and 
altars  erected,  and  priests  appointed  to  minister  in 
his  service  (2  K.  xi.  18).  Jehoiada's  vigorous 
measures  checked  the  evil  for  a  time,  but  his  reform 
was  incomplete,  and  the  high-places  stiU  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a  nucleus  for  any  fresh  sys- 
tem of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii.  3).  Much  of  this  might 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah 
of  Beer-sheba,  a  place  intimately  connected  with  the 
idolatrous  defection  of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After 
the  death  of  Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon 
Joasli  to  restore  at  least  some  portion  of  his  father's 
idolatry  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the 
Edomites  by  Amaziah  introduced  the  worship  of 
their  gods,  which  had  disappeared  since  the  days 
of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  20).  After  this  period 
even  the  kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
encouragement  of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with 
the  corruption  which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temple  had  been  kept  pure.  The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  "  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him"  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  corner 
of  Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  the  altar  "  of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi.  10- 
15).« 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abom- 
inations which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly 
for  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
royal  apostates ;  whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).     But  even  in  their  captivity  they 


Ahaz  was  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 
by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  is  clear  that  something 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hezekiah  (2 
Ciir.  xxix.  5 ;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  11).  It  is  possible 
that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent. 
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helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption.  The  colonists, 
whom  thie  Assyrian  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
priest  of  the  captive  nation  "the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land,"  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a  strange  admixture  of  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  paid  to  their  national  deities 
(2  K.  xvii.  24-41).  Their  descendants  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3). 

The  first  act ,  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the 
throne  was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  father's  hfe  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
24;  xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Je- 
rusalem to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
ance, removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  burnt-offering 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the  reform 
extended  little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  position  who  conformed  to  the  necessities 
of  the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseh's 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  vir- 
ulence. Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife;  no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  the  contam- 
ination. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an 
altar  in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  charitable  con- 
struction, Manasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profaned  by 
altars  dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the 
image  of  the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2 
K.  xxi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  34). 
Even  in  his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people, 
easily  swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high 
places;  but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  object  of 
their  worship.  The  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his 
father's  idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in 
his  repentance,  and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  im- 
ages of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah 
ended  the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of 
David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray, 
flickered  for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
diflSiculties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  weU  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priests 
and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterprise,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17, 18,  xiii.  23).  Even 
during  the  Captivity  the  devotees  of  false  worship 
,  plied  their  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners  (Jer.  xxix. 
8;  Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  car- 
ried with  them  recollections  of  the  material  pros- 
perity which  attended  their  idolatrous  sacrifices  in 
Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they  attributed 
their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18).    The  con- 
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quests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Greek  influence 
to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry  to  be  first 
tolerated,  and  then  practiced,  by  the  Jews  (1  Mace, 
i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  es- 
tablish this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26),  who  was  joined 
in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaeans  (ver.  42),  and 
destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace.  ii.  25,  45).  The  erection 
of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish  worship  after  the 
Captivity  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  374),  while  an- 
other cause  has  been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for 
images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 
as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
difiicult  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a  faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Baal  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xxix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room 
for  grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being  —  of 
whom  the  images  they  worshipped  were  but  the 
distorted  representatives  —  was  not  entirely  lost,  it 
was  so  obscured  as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended. 
And  not  only  were  the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led 
astray,  but  the  priests,  scribes,  and  prophets  be- 
came leaders  of  the  apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warbur- 
ton,  indeed,  maintained  that  they  never  formally 
renounced  Jehovah,  and  that  their  defection  con- 
sisted "  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous 
ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of  the  true  God  "  (Div. 
Leg.  bk.  V.  §  3).  But  one  passage  hi  their  history, 
though  confessedly  obscure,  seems  to  point  to  a 
time  when,  under  the  rule  of  the  judges,  "  Israel 
for  many  days  had  no  true  God,  and  no  teaching- 
priest,  and  no  law"  (2  Chr.  xv.  3).  The  correl- 
ative argument  of  Cudworth,  who  contends  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  and  rabbis  "  that 
the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at  least  the  intelligent 
amongst  them,  acknowledged  one  supreme  God  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  that  all  other  gods  were  but 
creatures  and  inferior  ministers,"  is  controverted 
by  Mosheim  {Iniell.  Syst.  i.  4,  §  30,  and  notes). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in  worshipping  the  true 
God  under  an  image,  such  as  the  calves  at  Bethel 
and  Dan  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §  5 ;  ^afxdXeis  eVcy- 
vvfxovs  T(^  de^),  and  in  associating  his  worship  with 
idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and  places  consecrated 
to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From  the  pecufiarity  of 
their  position  they  were  never  distinguished  as  the 
inventors  of  a  new  pantheon,  nor  did  they  adopt 
any  one  system  of  idolatry  so  exclusively  as  ever  to 
become  identified  with  it.*^  But  they  no  sooner 
came  in  contact  with  other  nations  than  they  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  their  practices,  the  old  spirit 
of  antagonism  died  rapidly  away,  and  intermarriage 
was  one  step  to  idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  con- 
sisted, in  the  opinion  of  Movers  (Phon.  i.  c.  5),  in 
the  deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature; 
these  powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and 


«  As  the  Moabite^  with  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
(Num.  xxi.  29). 
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independent,  or  as  manifestations  of  one  supreme 
and  all-ruling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two 
ideas  were  co-existent.  The  deity,  following  human 
analogy,  was  conceived  as  male  and  female:  the 
one  representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive 
principle  of  nature ;  the  former  the  source  of  spir- 
itual, the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transference 
of  the  attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted 
either  in  their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  her- 
maphrodite, as  the  Persian  Mithra  and  Phoenician 
Baal,  or  the  two  combined  to  form  a  third,  which 
symbolized  the  essential  unity  of  both.«  With 
these  two  supreme  beings  all  other  deities  are  iden- 
tical; so  that  in  different  nations  the  same  nature- 
worship  appears  under  different  forms,  representing 
the  various  aspects  under  which  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  nature  is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon 
were  early  selected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all- 
pervading  power,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the  most 
prevalent  system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its  rise,  accord- 
ing to  a  probable  hypothesis,  in  the  plains  of  Chal- 
dsea,  it  spread  through  Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and 
even  Mexico  and  Ceylon.  It  was  regarded  as  an  of- 
fense amenable  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  directed  against  its  observance 
(Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3);  the  former  referring  to  the 
star-worship  of  Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete 
form  in  which  it  appeared  among  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians.  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt 
their  first  lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  whose  religious  system  that  luminary,  as 
Osiris,  held  a  prominent  place.  The  city  of  On 
(Beth-shemesh  or  Heliopohs)  took  its  name  from 
his  temple  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  the  wife  of  Joseph 
was  the  daughter  of  his  priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).  The 
Phoenicians  worshipped   him   under ,  the   title  of 

"  Lord  of  heaven,"  D'^^K?  V^S,  Baal-sliamayim 
(Be€\(Tdfi7}y,  ace.  to  Sanchoniatho  in  Philo  Byb- 
Hus),  and  Adon,  the  Greek  Adonis,  and  the  Tham- 
muz  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  14).  [Thammuz.]  As 
Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was  worshipped  by  the 
Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by  the  Moabites. 
The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the  same  deity,  whose 
name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad,  Hadadezer,  and 
Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The  Assyrian  Bel 
or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  Baal.  According  to 
Philo  {de  Vit.  Cont.  §  3)  the  Essenes  were  wont 
to  pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11 ;  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  pt.  1,  bk.  ii.  c.  xi. ;  Selden,  de  Dis 
Syi:  ii.  8);  to  march  in  procession  and  greet  his 
rising  (R.  Sol.  Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiii.  11).  The 
Massagetse  offered  horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo, 
xi.  p.  513),  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Macro- 
bius  (Sat.  vii.  7),  "like  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("  simili- 
bus  similia  gaudent;"  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the 
custom  was  common  to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  c.  4), 


«  This  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  articles  in  the 
LXX. ;  cf.  Hos.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xix.  5  ;  Rom.  xi.  4.  Phi- 
lochoru!!,  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  iii.  8),  says  that 
men  and  women  sacrified  to  Venus  or  the  Moon,  with 
the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  because  she 
was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminine  (see  Sel- 
den, de  Dis  Syr.  ii.  2).     Hence  Lunus  and  Luna. 
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or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  the 
objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry.  But  this  Syro-Phce- 
nician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  grosser 
character  than  the  pure  star-worship  of  the  Magi, 
which  Movers  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  the 
Chaldsean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times. 
The  former  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  tlie  greater  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  ac- 
count of  star-worship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practiced  in  a  con- 
crete form  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  43.  Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  up  to  wor- 
ship the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun  and  Remphan, 
or  Rephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Deut.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  Israelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x.  14).  However  this 
may  be.  Movers  {Phon.  i.  65,  66)  contends  that 
the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Manasseh,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  Israelito-Phoenician  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  forms  as 
Baal  and  Asherah :  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplative  character.  He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  " 
(or  as  others  render,  "  the  frame  "  or  "  structure  of 
the  heavens  ")^  were  equally  dissociated  from  image 
worship.  Mr.  Layard  {Nin.  ii.  451)  discovered  a 
bas-relief  at  Nimroud,  which  represented  four  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  the  Assyr- 
ian Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  V.  26),  and  with  the  "queen  of  heaven," 
who  appears  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  "  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower,  or 
mural  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hie- 
rapolis  {Id.  p.  456;  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resembles 
the  Rhea  of  Diodorus,  Mr.  Layard  adds,  "the  rep- 
resentation in  a  human  form  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  corruption 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria ;  for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  surmounted  by  stars 
do  not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone"  (Id.  pp.  457,458). 


&  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xliv.  19.  In  the  former  passage  some 
MSS.  have  H^Wbtt  for  H^b^,  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  -777  a-Tparia,  as  well  as  by  the 
Syr.  ^aa^^QlS,  pHlchOn,  its  equivalent.  But  in  the 
latter  they  both  agree  in  the  rendering  "  queen." 
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The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's  chant 
of  triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera  "  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
acal signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
their  share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5); 
and  the  history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews 
shows  at  all  times  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  deification  of  the  heavenly^  bodies,  and  the 
superstition  which  watched  the  clouds  for  signs, 
and  used  divination  and  enchantments.  It  was 
but  a  step  from  such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers 
to  the  worship  of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian  divin- 
ities, symbols  of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess 
of  luck  or  fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the 
moon  was  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  19);  and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  bringer  of  luck  was 
grafted  on  the  old  faith  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
false  gods  of  the  colonists  of  Samaria  were  probably 
connected  with  eastern  astrology:  Adrammelech, 
Movers  regards  as  the  sun-fire  —  the  Solar  Mars, 
and  Anammelech  the  Solar  Saturn  {Phon.  i.  410, 
411).  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  Prov.  xxvi.  8, 
"  sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercurii^'''' 
follows  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Jar- 
chi,  and  requires  merely  a  passing  notice  (see 
Selden,  de  Bis  Syris,  ii.  15 ;  Maim,   de  Idol.  iii. 

2;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tcdni.  s.  v.    D''bip"1Z2). 

Beast-worship,  as  exemplifijed  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites 
ever  joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,«  the  fish-god 
of  the  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily 
to  Baal-zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and 
in  later  times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object 
of  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether 
the  latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  a  memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether 
incense  was  oflfered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  power 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  "  I  will  put  your  car- 
casses upon  the  carcasses  of  your  idols,"  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  directed  against  the  tendency  to 
regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the  symbols  of 
deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal,  the  god  of  the 
men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire,  according  to  Leusden 
{Phil.  Hebr.  Mixt.  Diss.  43),  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima  as  a  he-goat,  the  em- 
blem of  generative  power ;  Nibhaz  as  a  dog ;  Adram- 
melech as  a  mule  or  peacock;  and  Anammelech  as 
a  horse  or  pheasant. 


a  Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i.  9, 
as  referring  to  a  practice  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Dagon  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  v.  5.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  4,  §  9),  paid  divine 
honors  to  fish. 

&  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Drys)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was  the 
traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt.  It 
was  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  was  made  an 
object  of  worship  by  the  heathen.     Modern  Palestine 
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Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic  races 
we  find  no  trace.  Moses  indeed  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained some  dim  apprehension  that  his  country- 
men might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more  honors 
than  were  due  to  man;  and  the  anticipation  of 
this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in  terms  of 
strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  21,  22).  The  ex- 
pression in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,''"' 
is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd.  xiv. 
15  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  influence. 
The  rabbinical  commentators  discover  in  Gen. 
xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of  angels 
(Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  ancestors  from 
the  charge  of  regarding  them  in  any  other  light 
than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with  God  (Lewis, 
Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  their 
inference  and  apology  are  equally  groundless.  With 
Uke  probability  has  been  advanced  the  theory  of 
the  demon-Worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  only  foun- 
dation for  it  being  two  highly  poetical  passages 
(Deut.  xxxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  that 
the  Persian  dualism  is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if  the  forms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
which  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honored  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial grove  planted  by  him  at  Beer-sheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patriarchal 
worship,  though  in  after-ages  his  descendants  were 
forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with  impunity, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  idolatry.^ 
As  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  degenerating  spirit, 
the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath  which 
Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps  appears 
in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  "the  oak  (not  'plain,'  as  in 
A.  V.)  of  soothsayers  "  or  "  augurs."  ^  Moun- 
tains and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for  offering 
sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  23); 
and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade 
of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to  their  worship- 
pers (2  K.  xvi.  4;  Is.  i.  29;  Hos.  iv.  13).  It  was 
the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  Elijah  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  fight- 
ing with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah,  as  it  were,  on 
their  own  ground.  [Carmel.]  Carmel  was  re- 
garded by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sacred  moun- 
tain of  the  Jews  (Tac.  H.  ii.  78;  Suet.  Vesp.  7). 
The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house- 
top (2  K.  xxiii.  12;  Jer.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  29;  Zeph. 
i.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Naba- 
tsei,  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  character- 
istics which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of 
Baal.  They  built  their  altars  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  offered  on  them  incense  and  libations 
daily.  On  the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the 
besieging  armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of 
Moab  offered  his  eldest   son  as  a  burnt-offering. 


abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  are  found  "  all  over 
the  land  covered  with  bits  of  rags  from  the  garments 
of  passing  villagers,  hung  up  as  acknowledgments  or 
as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms  :  and  we  find  beau- 
tiful clumps  of  oak-trees  sacred  to  a  kind  of  beings 
called  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booky 
ii.  151).     [See  Grove.] 

c  Unless,  indeed,  this  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
Canaanitish  worship ;  an  older  name  associated  with 
idolatry,  which  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded and  endeavored  to  obliterate  (Deut.  xii.  3). 
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The  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Mithra  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on 
an  elevated  spot,  but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5);  and  the 
corresponding  word  is  used  in  the  Peshito  (Judg. 
xviii.  80)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descendants,  priests 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ.  Onkelos  (Gen. 
xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  Rabbis, 
followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived  it  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and  without  any  authority 
assert  that  the  name  was  given  to  idolatrous  priests 
from  the  black  vestments  which  they  wore.  But 
white  was  the  distinctive  color  in  the  priestly  gar- 
ments of  all  nations  from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black 
was  only  worn  when  they  sacrificed  to  the  subter- 
ranean gods  (Biihr,  Symb.  ii.  87,  &c.).  That  a 
special  dress  was  adopted  by  the  Baal-worshippers, 
as  well  as  by  the  false  prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is 
evident  from  2  K.  x.  22  (where  the  rendering 
should  be  '■'■the  apparel"):  the  vestments  were 
kept  in  an  apartment  of  the  idol  temple,  under 
the  charge  probably  of  one  of  the  inferior  priests. 
Micah's  Levite  was  provided  with  appropriate  robes 
(Judg.  xvii.  10).  The  "foreign  apparel,"  men- 
tioned in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers  doubtless  to  a  similar 
dress,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  in  defiance  of  the 
sumptuary  law  in  Num.  xv.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to 

the  service  of  idols:  the  former  as  D'^tf'lp,  kede- 
sMm,  for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has   not  given  too  harsh  an 

equivalent;  the  latter  as  mtL'''lp.  IcedesMth.  who 
wove  shrines  for  A^tarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  re- 
sembled the  kratpai.  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyptian 
prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv.  vi. 
489,  ix.  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women  existed 
among  the  Phoenician?;,  Armenians,  Lydians,  and 
Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93,  199 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  532 ; 
Epist.  of  Jerem.  vor.  43).  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14)  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  performances  of  sacred  rites,  just 
as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we  find  the  two  classes 
coexisting  at  Comana,  the  Corinth  of  Pontus, 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Aph- 
rodite.«  The  wealth  thus  obtained  flowed  into  the 
treasury  of  the  idol  temple,  and  against  such  a 
practice  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  is  directed. 
Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to  defend  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  Jewish  women,  has  with  much  ingenuity 
attempted  to  show  that  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
true  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  words  above 
mentioned;  and  that,  though  closely  associated 
with  idolatrous  services,  they  do  not  indicate  such 
foul  corruption  {Essay  on  False  Worship).  But 
if,  as  Movers,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
has  corgectured  {Phon.  i.  679),  the  class  of  persons 


«  An  illustration,  though  not  an  example,  of  this 
is  found  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  At  a  pe- 
riod of  great  profligacy  and  corruption  of  morals, 
licentiousness  was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  Stras- 
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alluded  to  was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish 
women  in  this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy. 
That  such  customs  existed  among  foreign  nations 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  de 
Syra  Dea^  c.  5);  and  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
prostitution  and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which 
the  laws  in  Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that 
next  to  its  immorality,  one  main  reason  why  it  was 
visited  with  such  stringency  was  its  connection 
with  idolatry  (comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  or- 
dinary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems 
had  in  common  with  the  rehgion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K.  v. 
17),  burning  incense  in  their  honor  (1  K.  xi.  8), 
and  bowing  down  \i\  worship  before  their  images 
(1  K.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual; 
and  from  their  very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies 
of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than  the 
grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol- worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive 
from  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance.  We 
are  told  by  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb.  c.  12)  that  the 
prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who 
attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mix- 
ture (Lev.  xix.  19;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut. 
xxii.  5;  Maimon.  de  Idol.  xii.  9).  According  to 
Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer, 
Symb.  ii.  34,  42):  the  same  custom  was  observed 
"  by  the  Ithvphalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Ascophoria"  (Young,  Jdol. 
Cor.  in  Eel.  i.  105;  cf.  Lucian,  de  Bea  Syra,  c. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their  con- 
quest of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees  of 
the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended  with 
magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).  They  were  forbidden 
to  "  round  the  corner  of  the  head,"  and  to  "  mar 
the  corner  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix.  27),  as  the 
Arabians  did  in  honor  of  their  gods  (Her.  iii.  8,  iv. 

175).     Hence,  the  phrase  HKD   '^'^l^'^'p,  Jcetsutse 

phedh,  (literally)  "  shorn  of  the  corner,"  is  especially 
applied  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  23).  Spencer 
{de  Ley.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  §  2)  explains  the  law  forbid- 
ding the  oflTering  of  honey  (Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended 
to  oppose  an  idolatrous  practice.  Strabo  describes 
the  Magi  as  offering  in  all  their  sacrifices  libations 
of  oil  mingled  with  honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733). 
Offerings  in  which  honey  was  an  ingredient  were 
made  to  the  inferior  deities  and  the  dead  (Hom. 
Od.  X.  519;  Porph.  de  Antr.  Nymph,  c.  17).  So 
also  the  practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices 
"  over  the  blood  "  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25,  26) 
was,  according  to  Maimonides,  common  among  the 
Zabii.     Spencer  gives  a  double  reason  for  the  pro- 


burg  that  the  public  prostitutes  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  swallows  of  the  cathedral  (Miller.  Phil,  of 
Hist,  ii  441). 
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hibition :  that  it  was  a  rite  of  divination,  and 
divination  of  the  worst  kind,  a  species  of  necro- 
mancy by  which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  (comp.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  allusions  to  the  practice  of  necro- 
mancy in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious 
rites  in  connection  with  the  dead.  The  grafting 
of  one  tree  upon  another  was  forbidden,  because 
among  idolaters  the  process  was  accompanied  by 
gross  obscenity  (Maim.  M()?\  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting 
the  flesh  for  the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28;  1  K.  xviii.  28), 
and  making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut. 
xiv.  1)  were  associated  with  idolatrous  rites:  the 
latter  being  a  custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  in  Rawiinson's  Herod,  ii.  p.  158,  note). 
The  thrice  repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Ex. 
xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21),  interpreted  by 
some  as  a  precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by 
Cud  worth  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  quotes 
from  a  Karaite  commentary  which  he  had  seen  in 
MS. :  "  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
when  they  had  gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take 
a  kid  and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a 
magical  way  go  about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all 
the  trees  and  fields  and  gardens  and  orchards; 
thinking  by  this  means  they  should  make  them 
fructify,  and  bring  forth  again  more  abundantly  the 
following  year"  {On  the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  2).« 
The  law  which  regulated  clean  and  unclean  meats 
(Lev.  XX.  23-26)  may  be  considered  both  as  a  san- 
itary regulation,  and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to 
separate  the  Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idol- 
atrous nations.  It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the 
opinion  of  Michaelis,  that  while  in  the  wilderness 
they  were  prohibited  from  kilhng  any  animal  for 
food  without  first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  (Laws  of 
Moses,  trans.  Smith,  art.  203).  The  mouse,  ona 
of  the  unclean  animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was 
sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17;  Movers, 
Phon.  i.  219).  It  may  have  been  some  such  reason 
as  that  assigned  by  Lewis  ( Orig.  Hebr.  v.  1 ),  that 
the  dog  was  the  symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 
Movers  says  the  dog  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Moloch  (i.  404),  as  swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh 
(Her.  iii.  47;  Is.  Ixv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things 
offered  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  sacrifice 
(comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  15 ;  Num.  xxv. 
2,  &c.).  Among  the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten 
by  the  worshippers,  and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the 
god  (Strabo,  xv.  732).  "  Hence  it  is  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Jews  in  worshipping  other  gods  is 
.  so  often  described  synecdochically  under  the  notion 
of  feasting.  Is.  Ivii.  7,  '  Upon  a  high  and  lofty 
mountain  thou  hast  set  thy  bed,  and  thither  wentest 
thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice;'  for  in  those  ancient 
times  they  were  not  wont  to  ^sit  at  feasts,  but  lie 
down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ez.  xxiii.  41 :  Amos  ii. 
8,  '  They  laid  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 
to  pledge  by  every  altar,'  i.  e.  laid  themselves  down 
to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered  on  the  altar; 
comp.  Ez.  xviii.  11"  (Cudworth,  ut  supra,  c.  1; 
cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
"to  print  any  mark  upon  them"  (Lev.  xix.  28), 
because  it  was  a  custom  of  idolaters  to  brand  upon 
their  flesh  some  symbol  of  the  deity  they  worshipped. 


a  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favorite  dish  among  the 
Arabs  called  lebn  imtnii,  to  which  he  conceives  allusion 
is  made  (Land  and  Book,  i.  135). 
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as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  Accord- 
ing to  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syra^  59),  all  the  Assyrians 
wore  marks  of  this  kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists 
(comp.  Is.  xliv.  5;  Gal.  vi.  17;  Rev.  xiv.  1,  11). 
Many  other  practices  of  false  worship  are  alluded 
to,  and  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition, 
but  none  are  more  frequently  or  more  severely  de- 
nounced than  those  which  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  worship  of  Molech.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by 
the  foul  stain  of  human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions 
are  too  plain  and  too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt  (Deut.  xii.  31;  2  K.  iii.  27;  Jer.  vii.  31;  Ps. 
cvi.  37;  Ez.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  w^s  this  practice  con- 
fined to  the  rites  of  Molech;  it  extended  to  those 
of  Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K. 
iii.  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to  his 
god  Chemosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by 
Porphyry  {de  Abstln.  ii.  c.  56),  on  occasions  of  great 
national  calamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their 
dearest  friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may 
be  seen  in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the 
gods  (1  K.  xix.  18 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  votive 
offerings  in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the  Jews 
of  Maccabfeus'  army  did  with  the  things  conse- 
crated to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  Mace.  xii. 
40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which  are 
casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  other  forms  of  divination,  are  ahke  forbidden 
(Deut.  xviii.  9;  2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  Ixv.  4;  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations  —  and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day — shows  us  that, 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev.  xviii. 
23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46;  Rom.  i. 
26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connection  with  idol- 
worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were  visited 
with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is  evident, 
from  the  context  of  Ez.  viii.  17,  that  the  votaries 
of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their  faces  to  the 
east  (v.  16),  and  "put  the  branch  to  their  nose," 
did  so  in  observance  of  some  idolatrous  rite.  Movers 
{Phon.  i.  66),  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsom,  the  holy  branch 
of  the  Magi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733),  while  Havernick 
{Comm.  zii  Ezech.  p.  117),  with  equal  confidence, 
denies  that  the  passage  supports  such  an  inference, 
and  renders,  having  in  view  the  lament  of  the 
women  for  Thammuz,  "  sie  entsenden  den  Trauer- 
gesang  zu  ihren  Zorn."  The  waving  of  a  myrtle 
branch,  says  Maimonides  {de  Idol.  vi.  2),  accom- 
panied the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in  incan- 
tations. An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs  in 
worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  iKsrrjpia  (iEsch. 
Lum.  43;  Suppl.  192;  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Plut. 
383 ;  Porphyr.  de  Ant.  Nymph,  c.  33).  For  detailed 
accounts  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 

III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosiac  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If  one 
main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach  the 
unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but 
a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He  was  the 
theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  had  delivered 
them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a 
willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had  entered  into  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  with  him  as  their  chosen 
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king  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  whom  obedience 
was  requited  with  teniporal  blessings,  and  rebellion 
with  temporal  punishment.  This  original  contract 
of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx.  2-5 ;  Deut.  xxix. 
10-xxx. :  the  blessings  promised  to  obedience  are 
enumerated  in  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14,  and  the  wither- 
ing curses  on  disobedience  in  verses  15-68.  That 
this  covenant  was  faithfully  observed  it  needs  but 
slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  history  to  perceive. 
Often  broken  and  often  renewed  on  the  part  of  the 
people  (Judg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xv.  12,  13;  Neh.  ix. 
38),  it  was  kept  with  unwavering  constancy  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  To  their  kings  he  stood  in  the 
relation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  feudal  superior :  they  were 
his  representatives  upon  earth,  and  M'ith  them,  as 
with  the  people  before,  his  covenant  was  made 
(1  K.  iii.  14,  xi.  11).  Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an 
Israelite,  was  a  state  offence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),«  a 
political  crime  of  the  gravest  character,  high  treason 
against  the  majesty  of  his  king.  It  was- a  trans- 
gression of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xvii.  2),  "  the  evil " 
preeminently  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25, 

opp.  to  "1ti^*n,  ''the  right,"  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 
But  it  was  much  more  than  all  this.  While  the 
idolatry  of  foreign  nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as 
an  abomination  in*  the  sight  of  God,  which  called 
for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  re- 
garded as  of  more  glaring  enormity,  and  greater 
moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  his 
j)eople  is  represented  as  a  marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5 ; 
Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods  with  all 
its  accompaniments  (Lev.  xx.  56)  becomes  then  the 
greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.  etc.). 
This  is  beautifully  brought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  where 
the  heathen  name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the 
apostate  Israel  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her 
foreign  possessor,  is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man, 
my  husband,  the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use 
when  restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah. 
Much  of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  with 
whom  such  corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual 
character  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.), 
but  manifested  itself  in  the  grossest  and  most 
revolting  forms  (Rom.  i.  26-32). 

Regarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"  stumbling  blocks  "  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "lies  "  (Am.  ii. 
4;  Rom.  i.  25),  "horrors"  or  "frights"  (1  K.  xv. 
13;  Jer.  1.  38),  "abominations"  (Deut.  xxix.  17, 
x^xii.  16;  1  K.  xi.  5;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  "guilt" 

(abstract  for  concrete.  Am.  viii.  14,  H^tpS, 
ashmdh,  comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a 
play  on  Ashima,  2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  degradation  consequent  upon 
their  worship,  they  are  characterized  by  the  prophets, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  warn  the. people  against 
them  (Jer.  xliv.  4),  as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos. 
ix.  10).  As  considered  with  reference  to  Jehovah, 
they  are  "  other  gods  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2, 16),  "  strange 
gods  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  16),  "  new  gods  "  (Judg.  v.  8), 
"  devils,  —  not  God  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  17;  1  Cor.  x. 


a  The  point  of  this  verse  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.  :  it 
should  be  ^^  for  the  sin  of  witchcraft  (is)  rebellion  ;  and 
idolatry  (lit  vanity)  and  teraphim  (are)  stubbornness." 
The  Israelites,  contrary  to  command,  had  spared  of 
the  spoil  of  the  idolatrous  Amalekites  to  offer  to  Je- 
hovah, and  thus  associated  his  worship  with  that  of 
idols. 
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20,  21);  and,  as  denoting  their  foreign  origin, 
"gods  of  the  foreigner"  (Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).* 
Their  powerlessness  is  indicated  by  describing  them 
as  "gods  that  cannot  save"  (Is.  xlv.  20),  "that 
made  not  the  heavens"  (Jer.  x.  11),  "nothing" 
(Is.  xH.  24;  1  Cor.  viii.  4),  "  wind  and  emptiness  " 
(Is.  xh.  29),  "vanities  of  the  heathen"  (Jer.  xiv. 
22;  Acts  xiv.  15);  and  yet,  while  their  deity  is 
denied,  their  personal  existence  seems  to  have  been 
acknowledged  (Kurtz,  Gesch.  cl  A.  B.  ii.  86,  &c.), 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
tentions of  local  deities  were  reciprocally  recognized 
by  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23,  28;  2  K.  xvii.  26). 
Other  terms  of  contempt  are  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  idols,  D^'V^^yS,  elUwi  (Lev.  xix.  4),  and 
D''7J19|,  gillulim  (Deut.  xxix.  17),  to  which  dif- 
ferent meanings  have  been  assigned,  and  many 
which  indicate  ceremonial  uncleanness.  TIdol,  p. 
1118  6.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a  political  offense,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
fringement of  civil  rights.  No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.  For  aught  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  have  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  arts.  245,  246).  The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of 
every  form.  Individuals  and  communities  were 
equally  amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  indi- 
vidual offender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii. 
20);  his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to 
denounce  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment 
(l)eut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  facts 
are  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  Q.  T.  than  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Deut. 
vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  17),  and  that  the  calamities  of 
the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause  (Jer.  ii. 
17).  A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked  upon  as 
a  cancer  of  the  state;  it  was  considered  to  be  in 
rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to 
death.  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything  it  con- 
tained was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  was  it  allowed  to  be 
rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18;  Josh.  vi.  26).  Saul  lost 
his  kingdom,  Achan  his  hfe,  and  Hiel  his  family, 
for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam.  xv. ;  Josh.  vii. ; 
1  K.  xvi.  34).  The  silver  and  gold  with  which 
the  idols  were  covered* were  accursed  (Deut.  vii.  25, 
26).  And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden 
to  serve  the  gods  of  Canaan  (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but 
even  to  mention  their  names,  that  is,  to  call  upon 
them  in  prayer  or  any  form  of  worship  (Ex.  xxiii. 


b  In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  "HT,  zar,  "strange,-'  and 

"n^^  or  *^'^5"^?  nccar  or  warn,  "foreign,"  are  not 
uniformly  distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a  passage  is 
frequently  lost  by  the  interchange  of  one  with  the 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  same  word.  So  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  9  should  be,  "  There  shall  not  be  in  thee  a 
strange  god,  nor.  shalt  thou  worship  vl  foreign  god." 
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13;  Josh,  xxiii.  7).  On  taking  possession  of  the 
land  they  were  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  exist- 
ing idolatry;  statues,  altars,  pillars,  idol-temples, 
every  person  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
were  to  be  swept  away  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv. 
13;  Deut.  vii.  5,  25,  xii.  1-3,  xx.  17),  and  the 
name  and  worship  of  the  idols  blotted  out.  Such 
were  the  precautions  taken  by  the  framer  of  the 
Mosaic  code  to  preserve  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  true  God,  in  its  purity.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  his  descendants  have  "  put  a  fence  "  about 
"the  law"  with  reference  to  idolatry,  many  in- 
stances will  be  found  in  Maimonides  (c/e  Jdol.). 
They  were  prohibited  from  using  vessels,  scarlet 
garments,  bracelets,  or  rings,  marked  with  the  sign 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon  (vii.  10);  trees  planted 
or  stones  erected  for  idol -worship  were  forbidden 
(viii.  5,  10);  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  contamination,  if  the  image  of  an  idol  were 
found  among  other  images  intended  for  ornament, 
they  were  all  to  be  cast  into  the  Dead  Sea  (vii. 

11)- 

IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  "  According  to  a  custom 
existing  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  rehg- 
ious  system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograph- 
ical position  "  {Nin.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he 
has  given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here. 
Traces  of  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites 
remain  in  the  nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth- 
shemesh,  "  house  of  the  sun,"  En-shemesh,  "  spring 
of  the  sun,"  and  Ir-shemesh,  "city  of  the  sun," 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names, 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  born  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  ''Ain  Shems  (En-shemesh ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii.  361).  The  name  of  Baal, 
the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrence 
in  compound  words,  and  is  often  associated  with 
places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and  of  which 
perhaps  he  was.  the  tutelary  deity.  Bamoth-baal, 
"the  high-places  of  Baal;"  Baal-hermon,  Beth- 
Baal- meon,  Baal- gad,  Baal-hamon,  in  which  com- 
pound the  names  of  the  sun-god  of  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar,  and  many  others, 
are  instances  of  this."  Nor  was  the  practice  con- 
fined to  the  names  of  places:  proper  names  are 
found  with  the  same  element.  Esh-baal,  Ish-baal, 
etc.,  are  examples.  The  Amorites,  whom  Joshua 
did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount  Heres,  in  Aija- 
lon,  "the  mountain  of  the  sun"  [Timnath- 
iiEREs].  Here  and  there  we  find  traces  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  conquest 
of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus  Baalah 
or  Kirjath-baal,  "  the  town  of  Baal,"  became  Kir- 
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a  That  temples  la  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
divinities,  did  transfer  their  names  to  the  places  where 
they  stood,  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian, 
an  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation  of  Hiera  from 
the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows  that  he  was 


jath-jearim,  "  the  town  of  forests  "  (Josh.  xv.  60). 
The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave  her  name  to 
a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31),  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  name  Jericho  may  have  been 
derived  from  being  associated  with  the  worship  of 
this  goddess.  [Jericho.]  Nebo,  whether  it  be 
the  name  under  which  the  Chaldseans  worshipped 
the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury,  enters  into  many 
compounds:  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo,  and  the 
like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belteshazzar,  and 
others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic  origin,  it  would 
probably  be  derived  from  Baal-Adon,  or  Adonis, 
the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose  worship  Jer.  xxii.  18 
seems  to  refer ;  but  it  has  more  properly  been  traced 
to  an  Indo-Germanic  root.  Hadad,  Hadadezer, 
Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Syrians,  and  in  Nergalsharezer  we  recognize 
the  god  of  the  Cushites.  Chemosh,  the  fire-god 
of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish,  and  Peor  in  Beth- 
peor.  Malcom,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once,  and 
then  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the  abomination 
of  the  Ammointes.  A  ghmpse  of  star-worship 
may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil,  the 
Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without 
recognizing  in  Rahab  "  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snake  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  trace  in  En-gedi, 
"  spring  of  the  kid,"  any  connection  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Kapha  and  Rephaim.  Fiirst,  indeed,  rec- 
ognizes in  (jedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  and  identical  with  Gad  {Handw.  s.  v.). 
But  there  are  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ish-bosheth 
is  identical  with  Esh-baal,  and  Jerubbesheth  with 
Jerubbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are 
but  two  names  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad-rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon ;  and  if,  as 

some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  ^'1^*^  Rimmon^ 
"  a  pomegranate-tree,"  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  En-Rimmon  and  the  prevailing  tree-worship. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  W.  A.  W. 

IDU^EL  CiSouTjAos:  Eccelm),  1  Esdr.  viii. 
43.     [Ariel,  1.] 

IDUME'A    [or  IDUM^'A]    (D^l^  less 

frequently  Q*^,!^,  redl:  rj  'ISouyua/a-*  Idmncea, 
Edam),  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxxvi.  5;  1 
Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31;  2  Mace.  xii.  32; 
Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.] 

IDUME^ANS_  [or  IDUM^'ANS]  (ot 
'lBov/n,a7oi'  Idumcei),  2  Mace.  x.  15,  16.     [Edom- 

ITES.] 

FGAL  (^M!l']  [whom  God  redeems  or  avenges]). 
1.  ClAaaA;  Alex.  I^aA:  Igal.)  Son  of  Joseph, 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  chosen  by  Moses  to  repre- 
sent that  tribe  among  the  spies  who  went  up  from 
Kadesh  to  search  the  Promised  Land  (Xum.  xiii. 
T). 


familiar  with  the  circumstance  {de  Dea  Syr.  c.  1). 
Baisampisa  ( =  Beth-shemesh),  a  town  of  Arabia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sun-worship  (Vossius,  de 
TheoL  Gent.  ii.  c.  8),  like  Kir  Heres  (Jer.  xlviii  31) 
of  Moab. 
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2.  [raa\:  Tgaal]  One  of  the  heroes  of  Da- 
vid's guard,  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
36,  rdaX)'  In  the  parallel  Hst  of  1  Chr.  the  name 
is  given  as  "Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan"  (xi.  38, 
'Ico^\).  Kennicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
the  passage  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient 
versions,  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  {Dissertation^  pp.  212-214). 

This  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALI^AH  (^n;jb'[Tr ,  i.  e.  Igdalia^hu  [Je- 
hovah is  great^  Fiirst ;  whom  Jehovah  makes  great^ 
Ges.] :  roSoAtffs;  [FA.  omits:]  Jegedelias),  a 
prophet  or  holy  man  —  *'  the  man  of  God  "  —  named 
once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as  the  father  of  Hanan, 
in  the  chamber  of  vs^hose  sons,  the  Bene-Hanan,  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah  had  that  remark- 
able interview  with  the  Rechabites  which  is  recorded 
in  that  chapter. 

IG^EAL  (^^!l']  [see  Igal]  :  'IcorjA'-  Jegaal)^ 
a  son  of  Shemaiah;  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  text  of  this  difficult  genealogy,  he 
is  fourth  in  descent  from  Zerubbabel;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  A.  Hervey's  plausible  alteration,  he  is 
the  son  of  Shimei,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and 
therefore  but  one  generation  distant  from  the  latter 
(Genealogy  of  ou?'  Lord,  pp.  107-109).  The 
name  is  identical  with  Igal  [2  Sam.  xxiii.  36] ; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

FIM  (tm*^'^^  [ruins,  stone-heaps]).  1.  (Tai' 
Jieabarim).  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Ije-Abarim,  one  of  the  later  stations  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Palestine  (Num. 
xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan  version  lim  is  ren- 
dered by  Cephrani,  "  villages;  "  and  in  the  Targum 

Pseudojon.  by  Gizzeh,  n*T2,  possibly  pointing  to 
sheep-shearing  in  the  locality.  '  But  in  no  way  do 
we  gain  any  clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 

2.  {BaKcloK'i  Alex.  Av€i/j,:  lim),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beer-sheba,  Hormah,  etc.  (Josh.  xv.  29).  The 
Peshito   Syriac  version   has  Elin,  ^.»A^Ji.      No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
direction.  G. 

IJT.-AB^ARIM  (Dnn^n  '^>1),  with  the 
definite  article,  Ij^e  ha-Abarim  —'the  heaps,  or 
ruins,  of  the  further  regions :  Jerome  ad  Fabiolam, 
acervos  lapidum  transeuntium :  'A^aA-yai  [Yat. 
Xa\y\€L,  Alex.  AxeAYaV],  and  Tat:  Jeabarim, 
and  Jieabarim),  one  of  the  later  halting  places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as  they  wore  approaching 
Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11 ;  xxxiii.  44).  It  was  next 
beyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it  again  was 
the  Wady  Zared  —  the  torrent  of  the  willows  — 
probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run  into  the 
S.  E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  Ije-abarim 
and  Dibon-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num.  xxxiii., 
the  Zared  and  the  Arnon  have  to  be  inserted  from 
the  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii.,  Dibon- 
gad  and  Almon-Diblathaim,  which  lay  above  the 
Arnon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the  two 
last-named  narratives.  Ije-abarim  was  on  the 
boundary  —  the  S.  E.  boundary  —  of  the  territory 
of  Moab ;  not  on  the  pasture-downs  of  the  Mishor, 
the  modern  Belka,  but  in  the  midbar,  the  waste 
uncultivated  "wilderness"  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11). 
Moab    they   were    expressly   forbidden   to   molest 


the 


ILLYRICUM 

(Deut.  ii.  9-12);  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  ver.  13,  "  now  rise 

up  "  (^Z^p),  that  they  had  remained  on  his  frontier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  iden- 
tification of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abarim,  the  mountain-range  opposite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Abakim.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
Vai  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye  —  the  Ain  being 
converted  into  G:  but  whence  does  the  'AxaA 
come?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nachal —  "  tor- 
rent "  or  "wady"  —  once  attached  to  the  name? 
The  Targum  Pseudojon.  has  Meshre  Megiztha  — 
the  plain  of  shearing  —  which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  IiM.  G. 

rJON  (11^1^,  ruin:  'Afv  and  ^A'iuv;  [in  1 
K.,  Alex.  Nai>:  in  2  Chr.,  Vat.  IcoO  Ahion, 
[Aion]),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Naphtah.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  captains  of  Benhadad,  along  with 
Dan  and  other  store-cities  of  Naphtah  (1  K.  xv. 
20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4).  It  was  plundered  a  second 
time  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find 
no  further  mention  of  it  in  history.  At  the  base 
of  the'mountains  of  Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a  fertile  and  beautiful  little 

plain  called  3ferj   ^Ayun  (,.»»j^£.    *p- yO 
Arabic  word  ^^^Jk£.,  though  different  in  meaning, 

is  radically  identical  with  the  Heb.  ]'1^1?);  and 
near  its  northern  end  is  a  large  mound  called  Tell 
Dibbin.  The  writer  visited  it  some  years  ago,  and 
found  there  the  traces  of  a  strong  and  ancient  city. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  site  of  the  long-lost 
Ijon  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.,  iii.  375).   ,  J.  L.  P. 

IK^KESH  (t^''i^.l?  [perverse,  perverted] : 
''ic/ca,  'E/<:/ci9,  'Ek/ctJs  ;  Alex.  Efc/cas,  [E/c/ctjs  ; 
Vat.  FA.  in  1  Chr.,  E/cttjsO  Acces),  the  father 
of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

FLAI  [2  syl.]  {"^h^^  [most  high,  exalted']: 
'HAi;  [Vat.  FA.  HAet:]  Ihi),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi..  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Zal- 
MON.  Kennicott  {Dissertation,  pp.  187-9)  exam- 
ines the  variations  at  length,  and  decides  in  favor 
of  Ilai  as  the  original  name. 

ILLYR^ICUM  ClWvpiKSu),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east :  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions.  Illyris  Barbara,  the  northern, 
and  Illyris  Graeca,  the  southern.  Within  these 
limits  was  included  Dalmatia,  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  indifferently  with  Illyricum  for  a 
portion,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict. St.  Paul  records  that  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel "  round  about  unto  Illyricum  "  (Rom.  xv.  19): 
he  probably  uses  the  term  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  and  the  part  visited  (if  indeed  he  crossed 
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the  boimdary  at  all)  would  have  been  about  Dyr- 
rachium.  W.  L.  B. 

*  In  Rom.  XV.  19  Paul  speaks  of  his  having 
preached  the  gospel  "from  Jerusalem  and  round 
about  unto  Illyricum."  We  have  no  account  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  any  journey  to  that 
province.  It  is  a  question  of  interest  whether  we 
can  insert  this  journey  in  the  history  so  as  to  bring 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  into  accordance  with 
each  other  on  this  point.  Illyricum  lay  on  the 
Adriatic,  west  of  Macedonia.  Paul  now  was  in 
Macedonia  only  three  times  during  his  ministry. 
He  could  not  have  gone  to  Illyricum  when  he  was 
there  first;  for  the  course  of  his  journey  at  that 
time  is  minutely  traced  in  the  Acts  from  his  land- 
ing at  Neapolis  to  his  leaving  Corinth  on  his  return 
by  sea  to  Palestine.  In  going  south  on  that  occa- 
sion he  moved  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  was  kept  at  a  distance  from  Illyricum 
(Acts  xvi.  12  ff.).  Nor,  again,  could  it  have  been 
when  he  passed  through  Macedonia  on  his  return 
thither  from  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  1  if.);  for  the  excursion  to 
Illyricum  must  have  preceded  this  return.  He 
had  then  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  having  already  been  to  Illyr- 
icum; and  that  epistle  he  wrote  at  Corinth  just 
before  his  departure  thence  for  Macedonia  (see 
Rom.  xvi.  i.  23,  and  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  14).  His 
only  other  visit  to  Macedonia  was  the  intermediate 
one  when  he  came  to  that  region  from  Troas  on 
the  way  to  southern  Greece  (Acts  xx.  1,  2).  No 
mention  is  made  of  Illyricum  at  that  time,  but  in 
describing  the  circuit  of  the  Apostle's  labors  here, 
Luke  employs  the  comprehensive  expression,  •'  those 
parts  "  (ra  /xepr]  €K€7va).  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  the  "  parts,"  or  regions,  was  Illyr- 
icum, which  was  adjacent  to  Macedonia;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  the  chronology  of  this  por- 
tion of  Paul's  life  allows  us  to  assign  the  ample 
time  of  three  or  four  months  to  just  these  labors 
in  Northern  Greece  before  he  proceeded  to  Achaia 
or  Corinth.  Thus  the  epistle  and  the  history,  so 
incomplete  and  obscure  apart  from  each  other,  form 
a  perfect  whole  when  brought  together,  and  that 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  the 
two  writers  could  have  had  no  thought  when  they 
penned  their  different  accounts.  Lardner  pro- 
nounces this  geographical  and  historical  coinci- 
dence sufficiently  important  to  authenticate  the 
entire  narrative  of  Paul's  travels  as  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  H. 

IMAGE.     [Idol.] 

*    IMAGERY,     CHAMBERS     OF,    or 

chambers  of  images  (Ezek.  viii.  12).    The  Hebrew 

is  in'^Sti^P  '^nina  trJ'^M,  and  of  tWs  a  nteral 
translation  would  be:  "Each  one  in  the  chamber 
or  apartment  of  his  imagery."  Many  of  the  com 
mentators  transfer  the  suffix  pronoun  to  the  first 
noun,  and  render:  "Each  one  in  his  apartment  of 
images "  (see  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  others). 
But  the  pronoun  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  last 
noun  to  show  that  different  persons  had  different 
objects  of  worship.  The  whole  passage  (vv.  7-12 
inclusive)  represents  a  scene  of  idolatrous  worship 
which  was  disclosed  to  the  prophet  as  through  a 
secret  door  of  entrance  (vv.  7,  8).  On  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  were  portrayed  "  every  form  of 
creeping  thing  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (ver.  10);  and  seventy 
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men  of  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel  (according 
to  the  number  of  the  Sanhedrim),  with  their  presi- 
dent (Jaazaniah)  stood  before  these  pictures,  each 
with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  offered  incense 
(ver.  11).  That  this  idol  worship  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  is  plain  from  the  kind  of  objects  por- 
trayed, as  indicated  in  ver.  10 ;  whilst  in  subsequent 
verses  idolatrous  practices  which  had  crept  in  from 
Phoenicia  (ver.  14)  and  Persia  (ver.  16),  are  brought 
to  view.  A  similar  chamber  of  imagery  is  referred 
to  in  Ez.  xxiii.  14:  "  Where  she  saw  men  portrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldseans  por- 
trayed with  vermihon,"  etc.  Representations  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
furnish  good  illustrations  of  the  practices  here 
referred  to.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

IWLA  (Wbr?';  [filled,  full ;  or  fulfilkr]: 
'le^iSAa;  [Vat.  leja/SAaas,  le^iSAaa;]  Alex.  le^- 
\a'  Jemla),  father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  the 
prophet  of  Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  before  their  fatal  expedition  to 
Ramoth-gilead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).     The  form  — 

IM'LAH  (nb^^;:  'l6/xi8Aaci;  [Vat.  le/^mj, 
le^ata;]  Alex.  Ufiaa:  Jemla)  is  employed  in  the 
parallel  narrative  (1  K.  xxii.  8,  9). 

IMM ANNUEL  (bS5D,^^   [luith  us  God'],  or 

in  two  words  in  many  MSS.  and  editions  ^^^^ 

/W  :  'E/Xyuavou^A:  Emmanuel),  the  symbolical 
name  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who 
was  announced  to  Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah, 
as  the  sign  which  God  would  give  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  their  enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  born  of 
the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  23).  By  the  LXX.  in  one 
passage  (Is.  vii.  14),  and  in  both  passages  by  the 
Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.,  it  is  rendered  as  a  proper 
name;  but  in  Is.  viii.  8  the  LXX.  translate  it  ht- 
erally  ^60'  7]ix(av  6  deos.  The  verses  in  question 
have  been  the  battle-field  of  critics  for  centuries, 
and  in  their  discussions  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
the  odium  theologicum.  As  early  as  the  times  of 
Justin  Martyr  the  Christian  interpretation  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the  position  which  they 
occupied  has  of  late  years  been  assumed  by  many 
continental  theologians.  Before  proceeding  to  a 
discussion,  or  rather  to  a  classification  of  the  nu- 
merous theories  of  which  this  subject  has  been  the 
fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial  consideration. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriors 
of  Judah,  all  "  sons  of  might,"  had  fallen  in  one 
day's  battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxviii.).  Jerusalem 
was  menaced  with  a  siege ;  the  hearts  of  the  king 
and  of  the  people  "  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
shake  before  the  wind  "  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had 
gone  to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  probably 
to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  water 
from  being  cut  off  or  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand, 
when  the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of 
consolation.  Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hos- 
tile armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask 
a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king,  with  pretended 
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humility,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the   sign  which  Jehovah  himself  would 

give  unasked:  "behold!  the  virgin  (n^V^n, 
hdhdrndh) «  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and 
she  shall  call  his  name  ImmanueU'' 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  ojf 
subdivisions,  as  the  differences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  to  an  historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery.  The 
majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  aptid  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the 
prophecy  had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfillment, 
but  was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous 
conception  and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first 
are  numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  with- 
out exception.  Jerome  refutes,  on  chronological 
grounds,  a  theory  which  was  current  in  his  day 
amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  prophecy  had  reference 
to  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  compar- 
ison of  2  K.  xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been 
nine  years  old  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The 
force  of  his  argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  evident  obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  pas- 
sages in  question,  from  which  we  must  infer  that 
Ahaz  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah' s 
birth.  By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  ex- 
planation was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  in  con- 
sequence some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer  the 
prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to 
a  son  of  Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel.  In  this  case,  the  ''almdh  is  explained 
as  the  wife  or  betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as 
a  later  wife  of  Ahaz.  Kelle  (Gesen.  Comm.  iiber 
den  Jesaia)  degrades  her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies 
in  the  harem  (comp.  Cant.  vi.  8).  Hitzig  (der 
Proph.  Jesaia)  rejects  Gesenius'  application  of 
''almdh  to  a  second  wife  of  the  prophet,  and  inter- 
prets it  of  the  prophetess  mentioned  in  viii.  3. 
Hendewerk  {des  Proph.  Jesaia  Weissag.)  follows 
Gesenius.  In  either  case,  the  prophet  is  made  to 
fulfill  his  own  prophecy.  Isenbiehl,  a  pupil  of 
Michaelis,  defended  the  historical  sense  with  con- 
siderable learning,  and  suffered  unworthy  persecu- 
tion for  expressing  his  opinions.  The  ^  almdh  in 
his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  who  was  present  at 
the  colloquy  between  Isaiah  and  Ahaz,  and  to 
whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke.  This  opin- 
ion was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Rosenmiiller 
{1st  ed.).  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  and  Am- 
nion, give  her  a  merely  ideal  existence;  while 
Umbreit  allows  her  to  be  among  the  bystanders, 
but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as  imaginary 
only.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class,  who  refer 
the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of  course  un- 
derstand by  the  'almdh  the  Virgin  Mary.  Among 
these,  Vitringa  {Obs.  Sacr.  v.  c.  1)  vigorously  op- 
poses those,  who,  like  Grotius,  PelUcanus,  and 
Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference  to 
Christ  Jesus  was  not  direct  and  immediate,  but  by 


a  ^Alma/i  denotes  a  girl  of  marriageable  age.  but 
not  married^  and  therefore  a  virgin   by  implication. 

It  is  never  even  used,  as  H  V^HlZl,  bethiilah,  which 
more  directly  expresses  virginity,  of  a  bride  or  be- 
trothed wife  (Joel  i.  8).     ''Almah  and  hetkklah  are  both 
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way  of  typical  allusion.  For,  he  maintains,  a 
young  married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Isaiah  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Virgin,  nor 
could  her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  the 
child  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a 
solely  Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliv- 
erance to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
In  reply  to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinion 
that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  involved  the  conser- 
vation of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  im- 
pHcation  of  the  Jewish  state.  Cocceius  argues  on 
the  same  side,  that  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  birth 
would  intimate  that  in  the  interval  the  kingdom 
and  state  of  the  Jews  could  not  be  alienated  from 
God,  and  besides  it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  Judsea  should  not  be 
subject  to  Syria,  as  it  was  when  Archelaus  was 
removed  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province.  Of  all  these  explanations  Vitringa 
disapproves,  and  states  his  own  conclusion,  which 
is  also  that  of  Calvin  and  Piscator,  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: In  vv.  14-16,  the  prophet  gives  a  sign 
to  the  pious  in  Israel  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
impending  danger,  and  in  ver.  17,  &c.,  announces 
the  evils  which  the  Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians, 
should  inflict  upon  Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as 
resembled  him.  As  surely  as  Messiah  would  be 
born  of  the  Virgin,  so  surely  would  God  deliver  the 
Jews  from  the  threatened  evil.  The  principle  of 
interpretation  here  made  use  of  is  founded  by  Cal- 
vin on  the  custom  of  the  prophets,  who  confirmed 
special  promises  by  the  assurance  that  God  would 
send  a  redeemer.  But  this  explanation  involves 
another  difficulty,  besides  that  which  arises  from 
the  distance  of  the  event  predicted.  Before  the 
child  shall  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  tlie  prophet 
announces  the  desolation  of  the  land  wliose  kings 
threatened  Ahaz.  By  this  Vitringa  understands 
that  no  more  time  would  elapse  before  the  former 
event  was  accompHshed  than  would  intervene  be- 
tween the  birth  and  youth  of  Immanuel,  an  argu- 
ment too  far-fetched  to  have  much  weight.  Heng- 
stenberg  {Christology,  ii,  44-66,  Eng.  trans.)  sup- 
ports to  the  full  the  Messianic  interpretation,  and 
closely  connects  vii.  14  with  ix.  6.  '  He  admits 
frankly  that  the  older  explanation  of  vv.  15,  16, 
has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary, 
and  confidently  propounds  his  own  method  of  re- 
moving the  stumbling-block.  "  In  ver.  14  the 
prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  INIessiah  as  pres- 
ent. Holding  fast  this  idea  and  expanding  it,  the 
prophet  makes  him  who  has  been  born  accompany 
the  people  through  all  the  stages  of  its  existence. 
We  have  here  an  ideal  anticipation  of  the  real  in- 

car-nation What  the  prophet  means,  and 

intends  to  say  here  is,  that,  in  the  space  of  about  a 
twelvemonth,  the  overthroiu  of  the  hostile  kingdoms 
woidd  already  have  taken  jjlace.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  contemporaries,  he  brings  forward 
the  wonderful  child  who,  as  it  were,  formed   the 

soul  of  the  popular  life In  the  subsequent 

prophecy,  the  same  wonderful  child,  grown  up  into 
a  warlike  hero,  brings  the  deliverance  from  Asshur, 
and  the  world's  power  represented  by  it."     The 


applied  to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  16,  43),  as  apparently 
convertible  terms  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  from 
the  cognate  languages,  Arabic  and  Syriac,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  vii.  14)  that  in  Punic 
alma  denoted  a  virgin. 
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learned  professor  thus  admits  the  double  sense  in 
the  case  of  Asshur,  but  denies  its  application  to 
Immanuel.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  text 
or  commentary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
explanations  of«the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of 
interpreters  above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  namely, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose 
that  the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to 
some  contemporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words 
received  their  true  and  full  accomphshment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  ( Comin.  in  Maiam, 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Juda- 
izers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  born 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe ; 
in  his  opinion  "  the  miracle,  while  it  immediately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  "  the  virgin  "  being  the  queen 
of  Ahaz;  but,  hke  some  other  prophetic  testimo- 
nies, had  another  and  a  designed  reference  to  some 
remoter  'circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred 
would  be  the  real  fulfillment,  answering  every  fea- 
ture and  fining  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original 
dehneation  (Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah^  i.  357,  3d 
ed. ).  A  serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kennicott  separates  ver.  16  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to 
the  son  of  Isaiah  {Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  important  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the '  quotation  occurs 
in  Matt.  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelist  did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation, 
but  as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomphshment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any 
contemporary  or  inmiediate  reference  it  might  con- 
tain, this  was  com}3letely  obscured  by  the  full 
conviction  that  burst  upon  him  when  he  realized 
its  completion  in  the  Messiah.  What  may  have 
been  the  light  in  which  the  promise  was  regarded 
by  the  prophet's  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge;  the  hypothesis  of  the  double 
sense  satisfies  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than 
the  others  which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apos- 
tle's quotations  from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15,  18, 
23;  iv.  15),  we  accept  it  as  approximating  most 
nearly  to  the  true  solution.  W.  A.  W. 

IM^MER  0?pW  [perh.  talkative^  Dietr.  Ges. ; 
prominent.,  high.,  Fiirst]  :  ^'E.ixix'r]p'i  [in  1  Chr.  ix.  12, 
Vat.  E/i77/9;  Neh.  xi.  13,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Emmer).,  apparently  the  founder  of  an  important 
family  of  priests,  although  the  name.-.does  not  occur 
in  any  genealogy  which  allows  us  to  discover  his 
descent  from  Aaron  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13). 
This  family  had  charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to. 
the  sixteenth  course  of  the.  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 
From  them  came  Pashur,  chief  governor  of  the 
Temple  in  Jeremiah's  time,  and  his  persecutor  (Jer. 
XX.  1).  They  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (Ezr.  ii.  37;  Neh.  vii.  40).  Zadok 
ben-Immer  repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29), 
and  two  other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their 
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foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah,  and  also  of 
those  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
and  who  are  stated  to  have  had  descendants  sur- 
viving in  the  next  generation  —  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(see  Neh.  xii.  1,  10,  12-21).  [Emmkk.]  Different 
from  the  foregoing  must  be  — 

2.  CE/xfi-fip,  'U/xTjp;  [in  Ezr.,  Vat.  E/jL-np;  in 
Neh.,  Alex.  UfijUTjp']  -Emer,  [Emmer]),  apparently 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  cer- 
tain persons  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first 
caravan,  who  could  not  satisfactorily  prove  their 
genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1  Esdras 
the  name  is  given  as  'AaActp. 

IM^NA  (^5^"^.  [holdinff  bacJc]  :  'i^avc^  : 
Jemna),  a  descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Helem,  and 
one  of  the  "  chief  princes  "  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii. 
35;  comp.  40). 

IM^NAH  (n^p';  [luck,  success]:  'U/nyd', 
[Vat.  luiua'']  Jemna).  1.  The  first-born  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name 
(identical  with  the  present)  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 

as  JiMNAH. 

2.  [Vat.  ALfiaV']  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite, 
assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
14). 

*  IMPLEAD  (A.  V.  Acts  xix.  38)  is  a  tech- 
nical term  (like  Luke's  iyKaXeircoo-av),  signifying 
"  to  accuse,"  or  "  prosecute  "  by  a  due  course  of  law. 
The  proper  word  occurs  in  the  proper  place.  It  is 
the  city-councilor  who  speaks  in  that  passage  (see 
in  he),  pointing  out  to  the  Ephesians  the  lawful 
remedy  for  their  grievances  as  opposed  to  one  un- 
lawful. H. 

*  IMPORTABLE  occurs  in  the  Prayer  of 
M2m£iSses,:  =  importabilis  in  the  Vulg.  ^.  e.  insup- 
portable, unendurable,  said  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ing.    The  word  is  now  obsolete  in  that  sense. 

H. 

*  IMPOTENT  (from  impotens)  signifies 
" strengthless,"  "sick,"  "infirm."  It  is  the  ren- 
dering of  ao-dcuaiv  in  John  v.  3,  and  in  Acts  iv.  9 ; 
but  of  adwaro-i  in  Acts  xiv.  8.  H. 

*  IMPRISONMENT.    [Punishments.] 
IM^RAH  (npp';   [obstinacy,  Ges.]:  'I/j,pdv; 

[Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex,  lejxpa'  Jamra),  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36), 
and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

IM^RI  0"!PW  [eloquent-]).  1.  {' A/x^pa'tfi', 
[Vat.]  Alex,  omit:  Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  have 
changed  places  with  the  preceding  name.)  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  (1  Chr. 
ix.  4). 

2.  {'Afxapl',  [Vat.  FA.  Afxapei',  Alex.  MiapL'.] 
Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of  Zaccue,  who  as- 
sisted Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

*  INCANTATIONS.     [Magic] 
INCENSE,  np'llD(7  {ketm^dh),  Deut.  xxxiii. 

10 ;  nnitDp  (ketoreth),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  &c. ; 

n5''^nb  (lebondh),  Is.  xliii.  23,  Ix.  6,  &g.  The 
incense  employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
was  distinguished  as  D^^^&n  n^t^p  {ketoreth 
hassammim),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  from  being  compounded 
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of  the  perfumes  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure 
frankincense.     All  incense  which  was   not   made 

of  these  ingredients  was  called  iTnT  n"n"lt:ip 
{ketordh  zdrdh),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to 
be  offered.  According  to  Rashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the 
above-mentioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  They 
were  compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary,  to 
whose  use,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  incense,  "the  house  of  Abtines."  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  substances"  (Roberts,  Orient.  Illus.  p. 
82).    The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care  the  incense 

was  intrusted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  0*^2 IDtt 
(memunnim),  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense    might   always    be  in  readiness    (Buxtorf, 

Lex.    Talm.  s.  v.  D2"^tDnW). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
{B.  J.  V.  5,  §  5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  givefn  by  Mai- 
monides  {Cele  hammikddsh.,  ii.  2,  §  3)  as  follows. 
Of  myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen 
manehs  each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called   "  the 

smoke-raiser"  Cjti?^  Hv^tt,  madleh  dshdn), 
known  only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to 
whom  the  secret  descended  by  tradition.  In  the 
ordinary  daily  service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing 
then  one  maneh  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar 
year,  the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was 
constantly  kept  in  the  temple  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  8, 
§3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic 
of  being  salted  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  Y.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.   13).     The  expression 

^55  '^'^  (^^^  bebad),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  interpreted 
by  the  Chaldee  "  weight  by  weight,"  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  Jarchi,  in  loc.)\  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version.  Others  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides, 
consider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  afterwards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  specially 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary:  its  dese- 
cration was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37,  38); 
as  in  some  part  of  India,  according  to  Michaelis 
{Mosaisch.  Recht,  art.  249),  it  was  considered  high 
treason  for  any  person  to  make  use  of  the  best  sort 
of  CalambaJc,  which  was  for  the  service  of  the  king 
alone. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the 
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second  temple  the  office  devolved  upon  the  inferior 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  lot 
(Mishna,  Yo?na,  ii.  4;  Luke  i.  9),  each  morning 
and  evening  (Abarbanel  (m  Lev.  x.  1).  A  peculiar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  all  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  was 
cast  among  those  who  were  "  new  to  the  incense," 
if  any  remained  (Mishna,  Yoma,  1.  c. ;  Bartenora  on 
Tamid,  v.  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated 
to  burn  incense  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another, 
whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the  brazen 
altar.  Accofding  to  Maimonides  (  Tmid.  Umus.  ii. 
8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the  second  pile, 
which  was  over  against  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  and  was  of  fig-tree  wood.    A  silver 

shovel  (nrin^,  machtak)  was  first  filled  with  the 
live  coals,  and  afterwards  emptied  into  a  golden 
one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that  some  of  the 
coals  were  spilled  (Mishna,  Tamid,  v.  5,  Yo?na,,  iv. 
4;  cf.  Rev.  viii.  5).  Another  priest  cleared  the  golden 
altar  from  the  cinders  Avhich  had  been  left  at  the 
previous  offering  of  incense  (Mishna,  Tamid,  iii.  6, 
9,vi.  1)._ 

The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  incense  was  ofifered  when  the  lamps 
were  trimmed  in  the  holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose 
announced  the.  break  of  day  (Mishna,  Yoma,  iii. 
1,  5).  When  the  lamps  were  lighted  "between  the 
evenings,"  after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before 
the  drink-oflferings  were  offered,  incense  was  again 
burnt  on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the 
oracle"  (1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil 
which  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4;  Philo,  de 
Anim.  idon.  §  3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid,  Umus.  iii.-  3;  cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 

Abtines  in  a  large  vessel  of  gold  called  ^?   (cajjh), 

in  which  was  a  phial  (*7"^f  2,  baztc,  properly  "  a 
salver''^)  containing  the  incense  (Mishna,  Tamid., 
V.  4).  The  assistant  priests  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer 
incense,  entered.  Profound  silence  was  observed 
among  the  congregation  who  were  praying  without 
(cf.  Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect 
the  priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna, 
Tamid.,  vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  pro- 
longing his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the 
congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he  had 
been  struck  dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi. 
13;  Luke  i.  21:  Mishija,  Yoma.,  v.  1).  When  he 
came  out  he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  vi. 
24-26,  the  "  magrephah  "  sounded,  and  the  Levites 
burst  forth  into  song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell 
of  the  temple  music,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the 
Rabbins,  could  be  heard  as  far  as  Jericho  (Mishna, 
Tamid^  iii.   8).     It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
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INCENSE 

alluded  to  in  Rev.  viii.  5.  The  priest  then  emptied 
the  censer  in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  dif- 
ferent. The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock 
as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took 
incense  in  his  left  hand  and  a  golden  shovel  filled 
with  live  coals  from  the  west  side  of  the  brazen 
altar  (Jarchi  on  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the 
shovel  upon  the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the 
second  temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was 
substituted.  Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  Avas  filled  with  smoke, 
and  walking  slowly  backwards  came  without  the 
veil,  where  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  (Maimonides, 
Yom  haJckippur,  quoted  by  Ains worth  on  Lev. 
xvi.;  Outran!  de  Saaijiciis,  i.  8,  §  11). 

The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  resin  in  honor  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
V.  315).  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "  In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours  "  (Roberts,  Orient, 
lllus.  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  35 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
cense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differ- 
ing. While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a 
perfume  designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the 
daily  sacrifice,  other  interpreters  have  allowed  their 
imaginations  to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest 
speculations  of  the  Midrashim.  Philo  (  Quis  rer. 
div.  hcer.  sit^  §  41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and 
onycha  to  be  symbolical  of  water  and  earth ;  gal- 
banum  and  frankincense  of  air  and  fire,  Josephus, 
following  the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that 
the  ingredients  of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the 
products  of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  unin- 
habited parts  of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all 
things  are  of  God  and  for  God  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  5).  As 
the  temple  or  tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  Jehovah, 
the  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  his  throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  corresponded  to  the  perfumes  in  which  the 
luxurious  monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may 
mean  all  this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more. 
Grotius,  on  Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  significa- 
tion is  "  sursum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt 
emblem  of  propitiation,  and  finds  a  symbolical 
meaning  in  the  several  ingredients.  Fairbairn 
( Typology  of  Scripture.,  ii.  320),  with  many  others, 
looks  upon  prayer  as  the  reality  of  which  incense 
is  the  symbol,  founding  his  conclusion  upon  Ps. 
cxli.  2;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4.  Biihr  {Symb.  d.  Mas. 
Cidt.  vol.  i.,  vi.  §  4)  opposes  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  that  the  chief  thing  in  offering 
incense,  is  not  the  producing  of  the  smoke,  which 
presses  like  prayer  towards  heaven,  but  the  spread- 
ing of  the  fragrance.  His  own  exposition  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Prayer,  among  all  oriental 
nations,  signifies  calling  upon  the  name  of  God. 
The  oldest  prayers  consisted  in  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  titles  of  God.  The  Scripture 
places  incense  in  close  relationship  to  prayer,  so 
that  offering  incense  is  synonymous  with  worship. 
72 
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Hence  incense  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of 
God.  The  ingredients  of  the  incense  correspond 
severally  to  the  perfections  of  God,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  four  names  of 
God  each  belongs.     Perhaps  stacte  corresponds  to 

n'ljn*)   {JeJiovak),  onycha  to  D^TT'bSt  {Elohim), 

galbanum  to  '^H  (chai),  and  frankincense  to  ^l^llp 
(kddosh).  Such  is  Bahr's  exposition  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  incense,  rather  ingenious  than  logical. 
Looking  upon  incense  in  connection  with  the  other 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it 
would  rather  seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prajer 
itself,  but  of  that  which  makes  prayer  acceptable, 
the  intercession  of  Christ.  In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the 
incense  is  spoken  of  as  something  distinct  from, 
though  offered  with,  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints 
(cf.  Luke  i.  10);  and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is  the  golden 
vials,  and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Ps.  cxli.  2,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this  conclusion; 
but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage  that  incense 
is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also,, be  allowed 
that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same  symbolical 
meaning.   .  W.  A.  W. 

IN^DIA  ('l^n,  i.  e.  Iloddu :  ■^  'luBiKr) '  India). 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  be- 
fore the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the 
limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  east,  as 
Ethiopia  was  in  the  west  (i.  1;  viii.  9);  the  names 
are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  form  '•'•  Hoddii''''  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Honadu.,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  "Hindu,"  or  "  Sindhu," 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  in  the  Vendidad,  "  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  form  "  Sindus  "  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  23). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus  —  the  Punjab.,  and  perhaps  Scinde  —  the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
inscrijMons  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but  noc  in  those  of  Behistim  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
485).  In  1  Mace,  viii,  8,  India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
of  the  explanations  offered  by  commentators  are 
satisfactory:  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strab.  xii.  534):  the  India  of  Xenophon 
{Cyrop.  i.  5,  §  3,  iii.  2,  §  25),  which  may  have  been 
above  the  Carian  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis),  is  more  likely;  but  the  emen- 
dation "Mysia  and  Ionia"  for  Media  and  India, 
offers  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  [IonIxV.] 
A  more  authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the 
drivers  of  the  war-elephants  introduced  into  the 
army  of  the  Syrian  king.  (See  also  1  Esdr.  iii.  2; 
Esth.  xiii,  1;  xvi.  1.) 

But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
the  people  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  between  India  and  Western  Asia:  the 
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Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  procured  "  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  "  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel "  (Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  24),  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Arabian 
desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Solomon 
with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly  consisted 
of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names  even  of 
the  articles,  cd(/ummim,  "sandal  wood,"  kophim, 
"apes,"  thuccum,  "peacocks,"  are  of  Indian  origin 
(Humboldt,  Kos?nos,  ii.  133);  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  "topaz,"  pitdah, 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pz^rt.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  productions  of  yet  greater  utility 
were  furnished  by  India  through  Syria  to  the  shores 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  derived  both  the 
term  Kaffffirepos  (comp.  the  Sanscrit  kastira),  and 
the  article  it  represAits,  "tin,"  from  the  coasts  of 
India.  The  connection  thus  established  with  India 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  6), 
and  hence  the  Syrian,  Ghaldsean,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions frequently  render  that  term  by  India  or  In- 
dians, as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  xi.  11,  xviii.  1; 
Jer.  xiii.  23;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connection 
which  some  have  sought  to  estabhsh  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Eden.  [See  on  this  word 
Roediger's  Addit.  ad  Ges.  Thes.  p.  83.  —  H.] 

W.  L.  B. 
*  INFIDEL,  known  to  our  Bible  phraseology 
only  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  and  1  Tim.  v.  8.  Instead  of 
this  positive  term  the  privative  "  unbeliever " 
i&TrLo-ros)  is  more  correct,  a  distinction  elsewhere 
observed  in  the  rendering.  The  A.  V.  misses  also 
the  alliteration  in  the  former  of  the  above  passages. 

H. 
INHERITANCE.     [Heir.] 
INK,  INKHORN.     [Writing.] 

INN  (P^^,  mdlon:  KardXvfxay  irapBoKeTov)- 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  signifies 
"  a  lodging-place  for  the  night."  «  Inns,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown 
in  the  East,  where  hospitahty  is  religiously  practiced. 
The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives 
of  European  inns,  and  these  were  established  but 
gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
halting-place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by 
which  the  travellers  pitched  their  tents  and  passed 
the  night.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "inn"  at 
which  occurred  the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses, 
narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
halting- places  of  the  -  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who 
traded  to  Egypt  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices. 
Moses  was  on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian, 
and  the  merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indis- 
criminately IshmaeHtes  and  Midianites.  At  one 
of  these  stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached 
after  leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short 
distance  from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that 
their  money  had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets 
(Gen.  xlii.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  later 


a  In  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  "  to  lodge  "  has  the 
force  of  remaining  for  the  night.  The  word  "j*^^  is 
rendered  in  1  K.  xix.  9  "  lodge ;  "  in  Gen.  xix.  2 
"  tarry  all  night ;  "  comp.  also  Jer.  xiv.  8,  &c. 

b  The  erection  of  hospitals  in  the  middle  ages  was 


INN 

times  religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages  ^  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  accom- 
modation for  travellers.  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravanserais 
were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description  of  one 
of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Babylon  will 
suffice  for  all:  "It  is  a  large  and  substantial 
square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling  a  for- 
tress, being  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and 
flanked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  iu 
case  of  attack.  Passing  through  a  strong  gateway, 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments, 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleep- 
ing upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith- 
ful during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms— one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tolerably  clean;  but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle- deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth  "  (Loftus,  Chcddcea,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings 
and  great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on 
the  roads  from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are 
provided  with  stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims. 
"  Within  these  stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other 
cells  for  travellers  "  (Layard,  Nm.  and  Bab.  p.  478, 
note).  The  "  stall "  or  "manger,"  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably  in  a  stable  of  this  kind. 
Such  khans  are  sometimes  situated  near  running- 
streams,  or  have  a  supply  of  water  of  some  kind, 
but  the  traveller  must  carry  all  his  provisions  with 
him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in  Persia,  i.  261,  note).  At 
Damascus  the  khans  are,  many  of  them,  substantial 
buildings  ;  the  small  rooms  which  surround  the 
court,  as  well  as  those  above  them  which  are  entered 
from  a  gallery,  are  used  by  the  merchants  of  the 
city  for  depositing  their  goods  (Porter's  Damascus, 
i.  33).  The  wekdlehs  of  modern  Egypt  are  of  a 
similar  description  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  10). 

"  The  house  of  paths  "  (Prov.  viii.  2,  iv  oltKcp 
di6B<ap,  Vers.  Ven.),  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  travellers.     A  similar  meaning  has  been 

attached  to  DHpS  i'^*''^.^,  geruth  Cimhdm,  "the 
hostel  of  Chimham  "  (Jer.  xh.  17),  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (Stanley,  &.  #  P.,  p.  163;  App.  §  90).  The 
Targum  says,  "which  David  gave  to  Chimham, 
son  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  "  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix. 
37,  38).  With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient 
versions  are  strangely  at  variance.     The  LXX.  had 

evidently  another  reading  with  12  and  "1  transposed, 
which  they  left  untranslated  ya^r^paxaixda,  Alex. 


due  to  the  same  cause.  Paula,  the  friend  of  Jei-ome, 
built  several  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  residents  in  France  erected  hospitals  for  the 
use  of  pilgrims  of  their  own  nation,  on  their  way  to 
Rome  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  457).  Hence  hos- 
pital, hostel,  and  finally  hotel. 
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yrj^Tjpcadx^^lJ'Oi-afji.'  The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  PpS  0*^*^3?  peregrin- 
antes  in  Chanaam.  The  Arabic,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  read  it  iv  yfj  Br^pooBxci'l^oLajijL,  "in 
the  land    of  Berothchamaam."     The   Sjriac    has 

JV^JL^j   bedr'S,  "in    the    threshing-floors,"  as  if 

n*lD*1!l4l,  hegornoth.      Josephus    had    a   reading 

different  from  all,  Hn^?^?  hegidroth^  "  in  the 
folds  of"  Chimham;  for  lie  says  the  fugitives  went 
"  to  a  certain  place  called  jMandra "  (Mai/5pa 
\(:y6fxei/ov,  Ant.  x.  9,  §  5),  and  in  this  he  was 
followed  by  Aquila  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac. 

The  TccLv^oKeiov  (Luke  x.  34)  probably  differed 
from  the  Kard^vfxa  (Luke  ii.  7)  in  having  a  "  host  " 
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or  "innkeeper"  CTra^So/ceus,  Luke  x.  35),  who 
supplied  some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions,  and 
attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  his  charge. 
The  w^ord  has  been  adopted  in  the  later  Hebrew, 
and   appears    in  the  Mishna   ( Yebamoth,   xvi.    7 ) 

under  the  form  p^TDID,  pimdak,  and  the  host  is 
'^p'l^lD,  pimddki.     The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 

put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaters  (Aboda  Zara,  ii,  1).  It  appears 
that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as 
in  Egypt  (Her.  ii.  35),  kept  by  women,  whose 
character  was  such  that  their  evidence  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Li  the  Mishna  (  Yebamoih,  xvi.  7) 
a  tale  is  told  of  a  company  of  Levites  who  were 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  one  of 


Eastern  inn  or  caiavan^^eiai 


them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com- 
rades at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the 


(n'^plDID,  pundeJcith  =  TravdoKevrpia)-  On  their 
return  to  inquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and 

roll  of  the  law.  Li  Josh.  ii.  1,  HDIT,  z6?idh,  the 
term  applied  to  Rahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  Sn*^p*TD1D,  pimdektthd,  "  a  woman 
who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the 
mother  of  Jephthah ;  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi.  1)  and 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  K.  iii. 
16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on  Josh. 
ii.  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a  nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  The  people 
of  es-Scdt,  according  to  Burckhardt,  support  four 
taverns  {Menzel  or  Medhafe)  at  the  public  expense. 
At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  everything 
he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain, 
provided  his  stay  is  not  unreasonably  protracted. 
The  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  heads  of 
families,  and  a  kind  of  landlord  superintends  the 
establishment  {Trav.  in  S?jria,  p.  36). 

W.  A.  W. 

*■  The  statement  ascribed  above  to  Burckhardt 
is  not  strictly  correct.  In  modern  Syria,  in  all 
villages  not  provided  with  a  khan,  there  is  a  house, 
usually  the  dwelling  of  the  sheikh,  which  is  called 
the  menzoid,  which  is  the  place  of  entertainment 
of  all  strangers  who  are  not  visiting  at  the  houses 
of  friends.  One  of  the  villagers  is  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  hhoiodt  or  caterer,  and  his  business  is 
to  direct  strangers  to  the  menzoid,  to  supply  them 
with  provisions  and  fodder  if  required,  to  keep  off 


the  intrusive  visits  of  children  and  idlers,  and  to 
provide  a  place  of  safety  for  the  animals  at  night. 
It  is  not  customary  for  the  village  to  furnish  these 
supplies  gratis,  but  the  traveller  pays  for  them  at 
usual  rates,  the  caterer  being  the  referee  in  case  of 
a  dispute  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  caterer 
receives  a  compensation  for  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  generosity  of  the  traveller.  G.  E.  P. 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY.  A  word  em- 
ployed by  our  translators  in  the  N.  T.  with  the 
force  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  render  five  dis- 
tinct Greek  words.  We  still  say  "  at  the  instance 
of,"  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to 
"  instant  "  —  though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  "  insist," 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  root,  such  as 
"  persist,"  "  constant  "  —  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  notice  its  occurrences.  They  afford  an 
interesting  example,  if  an  additional  one  be  needed, 
of  the  close  connection  which  there  is  betw^een  the 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Vulgate;  the  Vulgate 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested  the  word  in  three 
out  of  its  five  occurrences. 

1.  (Tirovdaicos  —  "  they  besought  Him  instantly  " 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  commonly 
rendered  "earnestly,"  which  is  very  suitable  here. 

2.  iTreK^Luro:  from  iirLKeL/jiaL,  to  lie  upon :  — 
"  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  "  (Vulg.  in- 
stabant),  Luke  xxiii.  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
"they  were  pressing"  (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  eV  eKTevela,  "instantly  serving  God"  (Acts 
xxvi.  7).  The  metaphor  at  the  root  of  this  word 
is  that  of  stretching  —  on  the  stretch.  Elsewhere 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  "  fervently." 


TrpocrKapTepovi/res, 


'  continuing    instant  " 


(Rom.  xii.  12),  Vulg.  instcmtes.    Here  the  adjective 
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is  hardly  necessary,  the  word  being  elsewhere  ren- 
dered by  "  continuing  "  —  or  to  preserve  the  rhythm 
of  so  familiar  a  sentence  —  "continuing  stedfast" 
(as  Acts  ii.  42). 

5.  'Eirla-r-nei,  from  €(f)i(rTdvai,  to  stand  by  or 
upon  —  "be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season"  (2 
Tim.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  insta.  Four  verses  further  on 
it  is  rendered,  "  is  at  hand."  The  sense  is  "  stand 
ready,"  "  be  alert "  for  whatever  may  happen.  Of 
the  five  words  tliis  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  same  metaphor  as  "  instant." 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  "that  instant "  is  literally  "  that 
same  hour,"  —  avrfj  rfj  ihpa.  Gr« 

*  INWARD  is  used  hi  the  expression  "  my 
inward  friends,"    for  "familiar,"    "confidential" 

(A.  V.)  Job  xix.  19  C^inD  ^rp,  lit.  men  of  my 
intimacy).  The  patriarch  complains  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  familiar,  to  whom 
he  had  made  known  his  most  secret  thoughts,  had 
turned  against  him  and  abhorred  him.  H. 

*  INTEREST.     [Loan;  Usuky.] 

*  INTERPRETER.     [Pkophet;  Magic] 
lO^NIA   ([Semitic   |1^,  Javan,   which  see:] 

'loovia)-  The  substitution  of  this  word  for  •^  'Ij/- 
5i/crj  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (A.  V.  "India")  is  a  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  without  any  authority  of  MSS. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  change 
removes  a  great  difficulty,  especially  if,  as  the  same 
commentator  suggests,  Mua-ta  [My  si  a]  be  substi- 
tuted for  Mr^Seitt  or  M7?5ta  in  the  same  context.^ 
The  passage  refers  to  the  cession  of  territory  which 
the  Eomans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great  to  make ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and  Mysia  were 
among  the  districts  cis  Taurum^  which  were  given 
up  to  Eumenes. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  IVIinor  which  lay  between  JEolis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terms,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settlers  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards 
thirteen  cities;  five  of  which,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  term,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
used,  as  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  Josephus  is 
very  interesting,  as  a  geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast.     [Javan.]         J.  S.  H. 

IPHEDE^IAH  [4  syl.]  (H^^p*]  [ichmi  Je- 
Jiovali  frees]:  'le^aSias;  [Vat.  l6(^6/96ta;]  Alex. 
le^aSta:  Jephdaia),  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25) ;  specially 
named  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  ver.  28). 

IR  {'^'^V  [city,  town] :  "Hp,  as  if  "11^  *,  Alex. 
Clpa'i  [Vat.  om. ;  Comp.  "ip']  Hir),  1  Chr.  vii. 
12.      [IRI.] 

I^RA  (Mn*^!)   [vigilant,  Dietr. ;    or  watcher] : 


a  *  For  a  copious  note  on  this  textual  question,  see 
Fritzsche's  Handb.  zu  den  Apokryphen,  iii.  124.  Un- 
less the  text  be  corrupt,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the 
writer  of  Maccabees  of  gross  inaccuracy.     Drusius  and 


IRAM 

Ira).  1.  Cipay,  [Vat.]  Alex.  Etpas.)  "The 
Jairite,"  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  great 
officers    (2   Sam.   xx.   26)   as   "priest  to  David" 

Cjn^  :  A.  V.  "  a  chief  ruler  ").  The  Peshito  ver- 
sion for  "Jairite"  has  "from  Jathir,"  i.  e.  prob- 
ably Jattir,  where  David  had  found  friends  during 
his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jairite.]  If  this  can 
be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an  air  of  prob- 
abihty,  then  this  Ira  is  identical  with  — 

2.  C'ipas,  'Ipa;  [Vat.  Eipas,  Ipa;]  Alex.  E/pas, 
\lpcLs\)  "Ira  the  Ithrite"  (^'^in^H  ;  A.  V.  omits 
the  article),  that  is,  the  Jattirite,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
[Ithrite;  Jattir;  Jether.] 

3.  ("Ipas,  'np(i;  [Vat.  Eipay,  npcui]  Alex. 
ripat't  [in  1  Chr.  xxvii.,  'OSoutas,  Alex.  Eipa, 
Comp.  'Ipa'.]  Hira.)  Another  member  of  David's 
guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader  of  the  sixth  monthly 
course  of  24,000,  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  9). 

FRAD  {^^^^  [fleet,  rajyid,  Dietr.] :  VaiUd 
in  both  MSS.;  Joseph,  ^lapedris'-  Syr.  Idar:  Irad), 
son  of  Enoch;  grandson  of  Cain,  and  father  of 
Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

I'RAM  (D^J*^^  [watchful,  Dietr.]:  Za(/)cotV; 
[Alex.  Za(p<o€i,  Hpa/j.',  Vat.  in  Chr.,  Zacpooeiv:] 
Hiram;  "belonging  to  a  city,"   Ges.),  a  leader 

(H^VK:  LXX.  ^y^^(i>v:  "phylarch,"  A.  V. 
"duke")  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43;  1  Chr. 
i.  54),  i.  e.  the  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe.  He  oc- 
curs in  the  hst  of  "  the  names  of  the  dukes  [that 
came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43); 
but  none  of  these  names  is  found  in  the  genealogy 
of  Esau's  immediate  descendants;  the  latter  being 
separated  from  them  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom,  both  in  Gen. 
and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  descendants  of 
Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not  known;  ev- 
idently not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred  records 
are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the  chosen 
race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Edomite 
genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is  thus 
explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the  ge- 
nealogy, we  must  add  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
safe  ground  for  supposing  a  chronological  sequence 
of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau,  sons  of  Seir,  kings 
of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  Esau  again, 
ruling  over  the  Edomites.     These  were  prol3ably 

in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporaneous;  and  ^"IvM, 
we  think,  should  be  regarded  as  signifying  a  chief 
of  a  tribe,  etc.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  terms  sig- 
nified the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was 
uncrowned  and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely 
neglected. 

The  names  of  which  Iram  is  one  are  "  according 
to   their  families,  after  their  places    (or   'towns,' 

□n^pi^),  by  their  names  "  (ver.  40);  and  again 
(ver.  43),  "  These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession."     These  words  imply  that  tribes  and 


others  had  suggested  the  change  of  names  before  Gro- 
tius, It  has  been  thought  possible  also  that  the  error 
may  have  crept  into  the  Greek  in  the  process  of  trans- 
lation from  the  Aramaean.  H. 
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places  were  called  after  their  leaders  and  founders, 
and  tend  to  confirm  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
descendants  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and 
probably  more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  names  we  are  considering  are 
those  of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau's 
immediate  descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
record ;  but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  this  theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
is  uncertain.  By  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12,  22;  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau's  settlement. 
No  identification  of  Irani  has  been  found. 

E.  S.  P. 

m-HA-HE^RES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of 
Destruction  (D*inn  *1**^,  var.  D'Tjnn  I^V  : 
[ttoXis  ao-eSe/c;  FA.l  tt.  ao-eSr^Aiou ;  Comp.  tt- 
cLx^ph] '  Civitas  Solis)^  the  name  or  an  appellation 
of  a  city  in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18. 

The  reading  D^T}  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr. 

Aq.  and  Theod.,  the  other  reading,  0*^?!,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,*  by  Symm. 
who  has  TvoKts  rjXiov,  and  the  Vulg.  Gesenius 
(T/ies.  pp.  391  a,  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading. 
There  are  various  explanations :  Ave  shall  first  take 
those  that  treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then  those 
that  suppose  it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the 
prophet  to  denote  the  future  of  the  city. 

1-  ^*!1Dl^  ^^'^^  c%  <!/'  the  sun^  a  translation 
of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  gener- 
ally called  in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form  of 
its  civil  name  An  [On],  and  once  Beih-shemesli^ 
"the  house  of  the  sun"  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  a  more 
literal  translation  than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
sacred  name  [Beth-shemesh]. 

2.  Dnr^n  n*^^,  or  Dnrin  n*^^,  the  city 

Heres,  a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of  the 
Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Hehopolis,  Ha-ra,  "  the 
abode  (lit.  'house')  of  the  sun."  This  explana- 
tion would  necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  LXX.  favor  it. 

3.  O'nnn  ^'^V,  a  city  destroyed,  lit.  "  a  city 
of  destruction;"  in  A.  V.  "the  city  of  destruc- 
tion," meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  men- 
tioned should  be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's 
idiom. 

4-  ^Tirjn  "^"^^j  «  city  preserved,  meaning 
that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
served. Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 

place,  compares  the  Arabic  [uwy^.,  "  he  guarded, 

kept,  preserved,"  etc.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Heres  or  Hres  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  "a  guardian."  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is,  however,  merely  conjectural,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favored  by  him  on  account  of 
its  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  no- 
ticed. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  improb- 
able, for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and  the 
civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name, 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  I 
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sacred  name,  is  very  unlikely.  The  name  Beth- 
shemesh  is,  moreover,  a  more  literal  translation  in 
its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
posed  one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah   and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a 

Mount  Heres,  D*]r7""in  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.     The 
second  explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion   of  the  article.     The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of   Gesenius.      The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.     A  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  has 
inclined  us  to  prefer  it.     Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a  joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.     We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nection of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.     Chap,  xviii.  is  a  prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
deMvered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.    Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians  —  as  we  un- 
derstand  the   passage  — as   sending  "a  present" 
"  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  mount  Zion  "  (ver.  7).     If  this  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  proper  and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer 
to  the  conversion  of  Ethiopians  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Law  while  the  Temple  yet  stood.    That  such 
had  been  the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached 
is   evident  from  the  instance   of   the    eunuch  of 
Queen  Candace,  whom  Philip  met  on  his  return 
homeward  from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
verted  to   Christianity   (Acts   viii.   26-39).      The 
Burden  of  Egypt  seems  to  point  to  the  times  of 
the  Persian  and  Greek  dominions  over  that  country. 
The  civil  war  agrees  with  the  troubles  of  the  Do- 
decarchy,  then  we  read  of  a  time  of  bitter  oppres- 
sion by  "  a  cruel  lord   and    [or  '  even  ']  a  fierce 
king,"  probably  pointing  to  the  Persian  conquests 
and  rule,  and  specially  to  Cambyses,  or  Cambyses 
and  Ochus,  and  then  of  the  drying  of  the  sea  (the 
Red  Sea,  comp.  xi.  15)  and  the  river  and  canals, 
of  the  destruction  of  the  water-plants,  and  of  the 
misery  of  the  fishers  and  workers  in  linen.     The 
princes  and  counsellors  are  to  lose  their  wisdom  and 
the  people  to  be  filled  with  fear,  all  which  calamities 
seem  to  have  begun  in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian 
rule.     It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  follows  as 
to  the  dread  of  the  land  of  Judah  which  the  Egyp- 
tians should  feel,  immediately  preceding  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  article:  "In   that  day 
shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ; 
one  shall  be  called  Ir-ha-heres.     In  that  day  shall 
there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof 
to  the  Lord.     And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a 
witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because 
of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  savior, 
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and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them  "  (xix. 
18-20).  The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt 
is  prophesied  in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The 
time  of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian 
rule,  may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a 
great  influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of 
a  Jewish  town,  Onion,  and  a  great  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
other  large  settlements.  These  would  ''  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literally,  afterwards 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Onias ;  the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander 
would  be  the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, that  at  this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of 
the  true  God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  understood  in  a  proper  sense,  we 
can  however  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  apphes, 
and  must  suppose  that  Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the 
cities  partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt:  of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important, 
and  to  it  the  rendering,  "  One  shall  be  called  a  city 
of  destruction,"  would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other 
cities,  yet  stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken 
tropically,  the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  only 
be  determined  by  verbal  criticism.  R.  S.  P. 

FRI  iOvpia',  Alex.  Ovpf,  [Vat.  OvpcLU',  Aid. 
(with  preceding  word)  Mapfxcadiovpi']  Joi-us),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  62.  '  This  name  answers  to  Uriah  in 
Ezra  (viii.  33).  But  whence  did  our  translators 
get  their  form  ? 

I^RI  or  IR  C'"}'^^  or  ^^^^  [adorer  of  Jehovah, 
Dietr. ;  Jehovah  is  loatcher,  Fiirst] :  Ovpi  [Vat. 
-pet]  and  ^np ;  [Alex.  ver.  12,  Hpa,  Vat.  omits :] 
Urai  and  Vir),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Bela,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  oc- 
cur in  any  of  the  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe. 
[HUPHAM.]  A.  C.  H. 

IRI^JAH  (n'^^M"^^  [tvhom  Jehovah  sees,  or 
Jehovah  sees]:  ^Zapovla',  [Alex.  FA.  ^apovias'-] 
Jerias),  son  of  Shelemiah,  "  a  captain  of  the  ward  " 

(n'lpS  /?5))  w^o  ^^6t  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem  called  the  "gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused 
him  of  being  about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldseans,  and 
led  him  back  to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

IR-NA^HASH  {Wny-n^V  =  serpent-city  : 
ir6\LS  Naas;  [Comp.  "tipuads:]  Urbs  Naas),  a 
name  which,  like  many  other  names  of  places,  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
12).  Tehinnah  Abi  Ir-nahash  —  "  father  of  Ir- 
nahash  "  —  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Eshton,  all  of 
them  being  descendants  of  Chelub  (ver.  11).  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  connect  this  special  genealogy 
with  the  general  genealogies  of  Judah,  and  it  has 
the  air  of  being  a  fragment  of  the  records  of  some 
other  family,  related,  of  course,  or  it  would  not  be 
here,  but  not  the  same.  May  not  "  Shuah,  the 
brother  of  Chelub  "  (ver.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Ca- 
naanite,  by  whose  daughter  Judah  had  his  three 
eldest  sons  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  &c.),  and  these  verses 
be  a  fragment  of  Canaanite  record  preserved 
amongst  those  of  the  great  Israehte  family,  who 
then  became  so  closely  related  to  the  Canaanites  ? 
True,  the  two  Shuahs   are  written  differently  in 

Hebrew  —  ^^W   and   HHW,    but,  considering 
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the  early  date  of  the  one  passage  and  the  corrupt 
and  incomplete  state  of  the  other,  this  is  perhaps 
not  irreconcilable. 

Xo  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  Jerome's  interpre- 
tation (  Qu.  Ilehr,  ad  loc. )  —  whether  his  own  or 
a  tradition  he  does  not  say  —  is,  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  Jesse. 
[Nahash.] 

I'ROX  C!**lMn^  [fearful,  perh.  God-fearing] : 
Kepwe;  Alex.  laptwv;  [Comp.  'lepcov;  Aid.  'EpcovO 
Jeron),  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  be- 
tAveen  En-hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38); 
hitherto  unknown,  though  possibly  Yarun.     G. 

IRON  (bna,  Jar^e/:  Ch.  WbnQ,  ^ar^'M  ; 
(TtSajpos),  mentioned  with  brass  as  the  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
iron,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3000°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce 
this  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strong  blast 
of  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  at 
so  early  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  use 
of  iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process 
may  have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture;  a 
method  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  ex- 
tremely simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though 
rude  is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibihty 
of  similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion (Ure,  Diet.  Arts  and  Sciences,  art.  Steel). 
The  smelting  furnaces  of  ^thalia,  described  by 
Diodorus  (v.  13),  correspond  roughly  with  the  mod- 
ern bloomeries,  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  this 
country  (Napier,  Metallurgy  of  the  Bible,  p.  140). 
Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  cast- 
iron.  The  allusions  in  the  Bible  supply  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  "a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron"  (Deut.  viii.  9).  By  this  Winer  {Realiv.  art. 
Eisen)  understands  the  basalt  which  predominates 
in  the  Hauran,  is  the  material  of  which  Og's  bed- 
stead (Deut.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
expression  is  a  poetical  figure.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  11), 
who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  iiideed  that 
basalt  is  "ferrei  coloris  atque  duritiae,"  but  does 
not  hint  that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it.  The 
book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate  that 
iron  was  a  metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner  of 
procuring  it,  we  learn  that  "  iron  is  taken  from 
dust  "  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  from  Job 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  any  more 
than  that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (Jer.  xvii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with 
iron  and  brass  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  Indeed,  iron  so 
frequently  occurs  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  between  its  literal  and  meta- 
phorical sense.  In  such  passages  as  the  following, 
in  which  a  "  yohe  of  iron  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  48)  de- 
notes hard  service;  a  '■'■rod  of  iron  "  (Ps.  ii.  9),  a 
stern  government;  a  '•'■pillar  of  iron"  (Jer.  i.  18), 
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a  strong  support;  and  ^^  threshing  instruments  of 
iron"  (Am.  i.  3),  the  means  of  cruel  oppression; 
the  hardness  and  heaviness  (Eeclus.  xxii.  15)  of 
iron  are  so  clearly  the  prominent  ideas,  that  though 
it  may  have  been  used  for  the  instruments  in  ques- 
tion, such  usage  is  not  of  necessity  indicated. 
The  ^^ furnace  of  iron"  (Deut.  iv.  20;  1  K.  viii. 
51)  is  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses  hard  bond- 
age, as  represented  by  the  severe  labor  which  at- 
tended the  operation  of  smelting.  Iron  was  used 
for  chisels  (Deut.  xxvii.  5),  or  something  of  the 
kind ;  for  axes  (Deut.  xix.  5 ;  2  K.  vi.  5,  6 ;  Is.  x. 
34;  Hom.  //.  iv.  485);  for  harrows  and  saws  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  for  nails  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of  the  Temple;  for 
weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ;  Job  xx.  24),  and 
for  war-chariots  (Josh.  xvii.  16,  18 ;  Judg.  i.  19, 
iv.  3,  13).  The  latter  were  plated  or  studded  with 
it.  Its  usage  in  defensive  armor  is  implied  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  7  (cf.  Rev.  ix.  9),  and  as  a  safeguard 
in  peace  it  appears  in  fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18),  prison- 
gates  (Acts  xii.  10),  and  bars  of  gates  or  doors 
(Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  2),  as  weU  as  for  surgical 
purposes  (1  Tim.  iv.  2).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for 
cooking  utensils  (Ez.  iv.  3;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),*^  and 
bars  of  hammered  iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xl. 
18,  though  here  the  LXX.  perversely  render  o-idr}- 
pos  x^'^^^i  "cast-iron."  That  it  was  plentiful  in 
the  time  of  David  appears  from  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.  It 
was  used  by  Solomon,  according  to  Josephus,  to 
clamp  the  large  rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the 
Temple  mount  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  3);  and  by  Heze- 
kiah's  workmen  to  hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon 
(Eeclus.  xlviii.  17).  Images  were  fastened  in  their 
niches  in  later  times  by  iron  brackets  or  clamps 
(Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agricultural  implements  were 
early  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the  treaty 
made  by  Porsena  was  inserted  a  condition  like  that 
imposed  on  the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines,  that 
no  iron  should  be  used  except  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses (Plin.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright  or 
polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javan 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Y«lg., 
render  this  "  wrought  iron :  "  so  De  Wette  "ge- 
schmiedetes  Eisen."  ^  The  Targum  has  "bars  of 
iron,"  which  would  correspond  with  the  stricturce 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.   41).      But  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.) 

expounds  HW^,  'dshoth,  as  "  pure  and  polished  " 

(=  Span,  acero,  steel),  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
R.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives 
"glanzend"  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Ho- 
meric aWciiu  a-id-npos,  H-  vii.  473).  If  the  Javan 
alluded  to  were  Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  {Pha- 
lef/,  ii.  21)  seems  to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia, 
there  might  be  reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Mace- 
donia, spoken  of  in  the  decree  of  vEmilius  Paulus 
(Liv.  xlv.  29);  but  Bochart  urges,  as  a  very  strong 
argument  in  support  of  his  theory,  that,  at  the  time 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  depend 
upon  Greece  for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon, 
which  are  associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise 
of  Dan  and  Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41)  awards  the  palm 
to  the  iron  of  Serica,  that  of  Parthia  being  next 
in  excellence.     The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were 


a  The  passage  of  Ezekiel  is  illustrated  by  the  screens 
behind  which  the  archers  stand  in  the  representations 
of  a  siege  on  the  Nimroud  sculptures, 

b  *  This    is    the   generally   accepted    meaning    of 
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celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times 
(^sch.  Prom.  733).  They  were  identified  by 
Strabo  with  the  Chaldaei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and 
the  mines  which  they  worked  were  in  the  moun- 
tains skirting  the  sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their 
labor  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as 
being  of  superior  quality.  Iron  mines  are  still 
in  existence  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found 
"  in  small  nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay 
which  overlies  a  limestone  rock  "  (Smith's  Geog. 
Diet.  art.  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that 
the  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms, 
as  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monu- 
ments; but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers 
are  represented  as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a 
round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which 
from  its  blue  color  is  presumed  to  be  steel.  The 
steel  Aveapons  on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  are  also 
painted  blue;  those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  iii.  247).  One  iron  mine  only  has 
been  discovered  in  Egypt,  which  was  worked  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  at  Hammami,  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton 
was  in  the  form  of  specular  and  red  ore  (Id.  iii. 
246).  That  no  articles  of  iron  should  have  been 
found  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moist- 
ure. According  to  PHny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  pre- 
served by  a  coating  of  white  lead,  gypsum,  and 
Hquid  pitch.  Bitumen  was  probably  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  (xxxv.  52).  The  Egyptians  ob- 
tained their  iron  almost  exclusively  from  Assyria 
Proper  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  415).  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work  over- 
laid with  bronze  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  191).  Iron  weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
found  at  Nimroud,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Some  portions  of  shields  and  arrow- 
heads (Id.  194,  596)  were  rescued,  and  are  now  in 
England.  A  pick  of  the  same  metal  (Id.  194)  was 
also  found,  as  well  as  part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the 
head  of  an  axe  (357),  and  remains  of  scale-armor 
and  helmets  inlaid  with  copper  (iVm.  i.  340).  It 
was  used  by  the  Etruscans  for  offensive  weapons, 
as  bronze  for  defensive  armor.  The  Assyrians  had 
daggers  and  arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron, 
and  hardened  with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  418).  So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-clubs  were 
shod  with  iron  (11.  vii.  141);  arrows  were  tipped 
with  it  (II.  iv.  123);  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of 
chariots  (//.  v.  723),  for  fetters  (Od.  i.  204),  for 
axes  and  bills  (JL  iv.  485  ;  Od.  xxi.  3,  81). 
Adrastus  (//.  vi.  48)  and  Ulysses  (Od.  xxi.  10) 
reckoned  it  among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weap- 
ons being  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  the 
gold  and  brass  ( Od.  xxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mentes 
tells  Telemachus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Taphos 
to  Tamese  to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron, 
which  Eustathius  says  was  not  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  island,  but  was  the  produce  of  pirat- 
ical excursions  (Millin,  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2d 
ed,).  PHny  (xxxiv.  40)  mentions  iron  as  used 
symbolically  for  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes 
(cf.  Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among 


in^ltt?^    (Tuch,  Havernick,  Hitzig,  Furst,  Gesenius, 
6te  Auli.).     See  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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the  offerings  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at 
Rome.  Alyattes  the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  ora- 
cle at  Delphi  a  small  goblet  of  iron,  the  workman- 
ship of  Glaiicus  of  Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  soldering  this  metal  is  attributed  (Her. 
i.  25).  The  goblet  is  described  by  Paiisanias  (x. 
16).  From  the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made 
to  the  temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a  prize 
of  contest  a  rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal 
{11.  xxiii.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early 
times  iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly 
esteemed  for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Ho- 
mer attaches  to  it  no  epithet  which  would  denote 
its  preciousness  (Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of  brass  preceded 
that  of  iron  (Lucr.  v.  1292),  though  little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted 
as  decisive  on  this  point  ( Op.  et  Dies,  150).  The 
Dactyli  Idaei  of  Crete  were  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  have  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  properties  of  iron  (Plin.  vii.  57;  Diod. 
Sic.  V.  64),  as  the  Cyclops  were  said  to  have 
invented  the  iron-smith's  forge  (Plin.  vii.  57). 
According  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  iron  was 
known  b.  c.  1370,  while  Larcher  ( C/rrowo^.  d' Herod. 
p.  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date,  b.  c.  1537. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  allusions 
to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of  the 
0.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  The  inhabitants  of 
^thalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  large 
sponges  to  Dicsearchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bought  by  the  smiths  and  fashioned  into  vari- 
ous moulded  forms  (irXdo-fxara  iraPToBaird)' 

In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop: 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contemplating 
the  unwrought  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the 
din  of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
model,  and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished 
his  task.     [Steel.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  Iron  of  a  superior  quality  is  mined  and  worked 
at  the  present  day  near  the  village  of  Duma  in 
Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  shoe- 
ing beasts  of  burden,  and  is  greatly  sought  for 
through  Northern  Syria.  It  is  probable  that  the 
merchants  of  Dan,  who  had  possessions  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Palestine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Csesarea  Philippi,  derived  from  this  source  the 
"  bright  iron,"  which  is  probably  to  be  translated 
*'  wrought  iron,"  Ezr.  xxvii.  19. 

This  view  commends  itself  the  more  if  we  suppose 
Java  to  be  in  Arabia,  as  the  mention  of  the  two 
places  together  makes  it  probable  that  they  had  at 
least  a  common  entrepot  for  their  wares.  This 
would  be  possible  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  of 
Coelesyria  from  the  north,  with  those  from  Gilead 
on  the  east  in  the  possessions  of  Dan,  and  would 
explain  the  circumstance  that  to  Tyre  Dan  was  a 
source  of  supply  of  iron  from  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
of  cassia  and  calamus  from  Arabia. 

Still  further,  the  geographical  position  of  this 
entrepot  corresponds  with  the  language  of  the  con- 
text. In  ver.  18  the  prophet  speaks  of  Damascus ; 
in  ver.  19,  of  Dan  with  its  trade  with  Javan:  in 
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ver.  20,  of  the  caravans  from  Dedan,  which  would 
come  in  toward  Tyre  to  the  southward  of  Dan; 
finally,  ver.  21,  of  those  from  Arabia,  which  would 
come  from  a  still  more  southerly  direction. 

G.  E.  P. 

IRTEEL  (^WQ")';  [whom  God  heals,  or  God 
repah-s,  builds]:  Kacpdv;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'Upcpa^k'- 
Jarephel),  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27),  occurring  in  the  Ust  between  Rekem  and 
Taralah.  Xo  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  different  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  etc.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew 
name  it  is  Irpe-El  =  "  restored  by  God."         G. 

IR-SHE^MESH  {^'^^  "^"^V  =  city  of  the 
sun:  Tr6\€is^aiJ,fiavs:  Alex.  TToAis^a^ey:  ffer- 
semes,  id  est,  Civitas  Solis),  a  city  of  the  Danites 
(Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identical  with  Beth- 
SHKMESH,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  connected 
with  Mouis^T  Heres  (Judg.  i.  35),  the  "mount 
of  the  sun."  Beth-shemesh  is  probably  the  later 
form  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  Beth  appears  to 
have  been  substituted  for  other  older  terms  [see 
Baal-meon,  etc.],  such  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is  un- 
questionably a  very  ancient  word.  G. 

I'RU  {^'^^V  [ivatch,  Eiirst]:  *'Hp,  Alex.  Hpa; 
[Comp.  'Ipojy:]  Hir),  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  It  is  by 
some  supposed  that  this  name  should  be  Ir,  the 
vowel  at  the  end  being  merely  the  conjunction 
"  and,"  properly  belonging  to  the  following  name. 

*  It  is  true,  "1  more  frequently  connects  the 
nouns  in  such  an  enumeration ;  but  that  reason  for 
changing  Iru  to  Ir  is  not  decisive.  The  copula  may 
also  be  omitted  between  them  (see  1  Chr.  iv.  20, 
24,  (fee).  H. 

I'SAAC  ipTl)^"!,  or  priW"^^,  laughter-  [mocker, 
laughter,  Furst] :  'ItractK::  [Isaac']),  the  son  whom 
Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  promise,  bore 
to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Gerar.  In  his  infancy  he  became  the  object  of 
IshmaePs  jealousy;  and  in  his  youth  (when  twenty- 
five  years  old,  according  to  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §  2) 
the  victim,  in  intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacri- 
ficial act  of  faith.  When  forty  years  old  he  married 
Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he  was  sixty, 
he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob.  In  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael  buried  their 
father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  From 
his  abode  by  the  vi'ell  Lahai-roi,  in  the  South 
Country  —  a  barren  tract,  comprising  a  few  pas- 
tures and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea  and  the 
Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end  Phil- 
istia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron  —  Isaac  was  driven 
by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and  not  go  over  into 
Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham.  Here  he  subjected  himself,  like  Abraham 
in  the  same  place  and  under  like  circumstances 
(Gen.  XX.  2),  to  a  rebuke  from  Abimelech  the 
Philistin.e  king  for  an  equivocation.  Here  he  ac- 
quired great  wealth  by  his  flocks ;  but  was  repeat- 
edly dispossessed  by  the  Philistines  of  the  wells 
which  he  sunk  at  convenient  stations.  At  Beer- 
sheba  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  by  night  and 
blessed  him,  and  he  built  an  altar  there:  there,  too, 
like  Abraham,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Philis- 
tine khig  Abimelech,  with  whom  he  made  a  cov- 
enant of  peace.     After  the  deceit  by  which  Jacob 
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acquired  his  father's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his  son  to 
seek  a  wife  in  Padanaram ;  and  all  that  we  know 
of  him  during  the  last  forty-three  years  of  his  life 
is  that  he  saw  that  son,  with  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous family,  return  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27) 
before  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  180  years. 
He  was  buried  by  his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah. 

In  the  N".  T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering 
of  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of 
the  promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children 
of  the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom. 
ix.  7, 10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord's 
remarkable  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  his- 
tory is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac, 
of  whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  hving 
to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.);  and  by  the  same  Divine 
authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowledged  heir 
of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii.  11,  (fee). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  longest-lived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  the 
least  migratory,  the  least  prolific,  and  the  least 
favored  with  extraordinary  divine  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  life  have  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(a.)  The  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice 
alluded  to  (Gen.  xvii.  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  6).  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  12,  §  2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those  pas- 
sages for  the  origin  of  the  name ;  Jerome  (  Qimst. 
Heb.  in  Gen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to  the  first; 
Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  425),  without  assigning  reasons, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three  passages  have 
been  added  by  different  writers  to  the  original 
record. 

(b.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions 
sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)?     If,  as  is  generally  supposed, 

he  refers  to  Gen.  xxi.  9,  then  the  word  pH^p, 
Trai(^ouTa,  may  be  translated  mocking,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  or  insulting,  as  in  xxxix.  14,  and  in  that 
case  the  trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  "  cruel 
mockings  "  (e/x7rai7^ajv),  in  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  36).  Or  the  word  may 
include  the  signification  payi?ig  idolatrous  loorship, 
as  in  Ex.  xxxih  6,  or  fighting,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14. 
These  three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who 
relates  a  Jewdsh  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by 
Wetstein  on  Gal.  iv.  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal 
violence  from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr. 
EUicott  thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  [Hagak, 
Amer.  ed.]  The  EngUsh  reader  who  is  content 
with  our  own  version,  or  the  scholar  who  may 
prefer  either  of  the  other  renderings  of  Jarchi,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  connect  Gal.  iv.  29  with  Gen.  xxi.  9. 
But  Origen  {in  Gen.  Horn.  vii.  §  3),  and  Augustine 
(Sermo  iii.),  and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on 
Gal.  iv.  29),  not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  Latin  versions  ''  playing  idth  hey- 
son  Isaac  ^'  forms  no  part  of  the  simple  statement 

in  Genesis,  and  that  the  words  pH^^,  iraiCovra^ 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  "playing," 
seem  to  doubt  (as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other 
grounds),  whether  the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the 
construction  apparently  put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  Gen. 
xxi.  9)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  characterize  idicoKe  — 
"persecuted  "  —  as  a  very  excellent  interpretation 
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of  pn^^.  (See  Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9  in  Crit. 
8ac?\,  and  Estius  on  Gal.  iv.  29.) 

(c.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
been  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Theol. 
Pliilol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Crit.  Sacri).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  {Div.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §  5)  the  whole  tran- 
saction was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action  (compare  Jer.  xxvii.  2 ;  Ez.  xii.  3 ;  Hos.  i.  2), 
instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impatiently  to  see 
Christ's  day."  This  view  is  adopted  by  Dean 
Graves  ( On  the  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.  §  4),  and  has 
become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to  be  un- 
satisfactory by  Davison  {Primitive  Sacrifice,  pt. 
iv.  §  2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  atone- 
ment, protests  against  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
temporary disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacrifice 
to  Abraham,  and  points  out  that  no  expiation  or 
atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic  oblation, 
which  consequently  symbolized  only  the  act,  not 
the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Maurice  {Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,  iv.)  draws 
attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as  the  last  and 
culminating  point  (compare  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  430-4) 
in  the  divine  education  of  Abraham,  that  which 
taught  him  the  meaning  and  ground  of  self-sacri- 
fice. The  same  line  of  thought  is  followed  up  in  a 
very  instructive  and  striking  sermon  on  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  iii.  3J-48. 
Some  German  writers  have  spoken  of  the  whole 
transaction  as  a  dream  (Eichhorn),  or  a  myth  (De 
Wette),  and  treat  other  events  in  Isaac's  fife  as 
slips  of  the  pen  of  a  Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the 
merit  of  novelty  cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  some  measure  fore- 
stalled in  the  time  of  Augustine  {Sermo  ii,  de  Ten- 
tatione  Abrahce).  They  are,  of  course,  irreconcilable 
with  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a 
work  by  which  Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius 
{Pro&p.  Evang.  iv.  16,  and  i.  10)  has  presented  a 
singular  and  inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac  in  an  extract  from  the  ancient  Phoenician 
historian  Sanchoniathon ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthiimer, 
p.  79,  and  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1853,  p. 
38)  heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
received  any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  have  found 
for  this  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel  —  it  amounts 
to  no  more  —  in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spired the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(tEscIi.  Agam.  147  ff.),  supplied  the  Roman  infidel 
only  with  a  keen  taunt  against  religion  (Lucret.  i. 
102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which  perfected  the 
faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the  character  of 
Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanized  Jew  of  the  first 
century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his  own  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  (see  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §  3). 

{d.)  No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more 
reproach  to  Isaac's  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11.  Abraham's  conduct 
while  in  Egypt  (xii.)  and  in  Gerar  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closer  connection  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.     On  the 
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one  hand,  this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity  as  involvii!  g  the  guilt  of 
"  lying  and  endeavoring  to  betray  the  wife's  chas- 
tity," and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  "  a  very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Waterland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a  minute 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  concludes  that 
the  patriarch  did  "  right  to  evade  the  difficulty  so 
long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded,  and  to  await 
and  see  whether  Divine  Providence  might  not,  some 
way  or  other,  interpose  before  the  last  extremity. 
The  event  answered.  God  did  interpose."  (Sc?-ip- 
ture  Vindicated^  in  Works^  iv.  188,  190.) 

(e.)  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbairn  ( Typology^  i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justified 
by  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days  of 
Isaac  did  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  earlier ;  that, 
instead  of  reaching  to  high  attainments  in  faith,  he 
fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay,  moral  and 
bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the  natural  ele- 
ment in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  inexact  transla- 
tion (to  modern  ears)  of  1^"^,  prey  taken  in  hunt- 
ing^ by  "  venison"  (Gen.  xxv.  28),  may  have  con- 
tributed to  form,  in  the  minds  of  English  readers, 
a  low  opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  that  opinion  be 
supported  by  a  reference  to  xxvii.  4;  for  Isaac's 
desire  at  such  a  time  for  savory  meat  may  have 
sprung  either  from  a  dangerous  sickness  under 
which  he  was  laboring  (Blunt,  Undesigned  Coin- 
cidences^ pt.  i.  ch.  vi.),  or  from  the  same  kind  of 
impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted  Elisha 
(2  K.  iii.  15)  to  demand  the  soothing  influence  of 
music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord.  For 
sadness  and.  grief  are  enumerated  in  the  Gemara 
among  the  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  the  gift 
of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  Discourses,  vi.  245). 
The  reader  who  bears  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of 
Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely  infer  from  those 
passages  any  fresh  accession  of  mental  or  moral 
feebleness. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faith- 
ful and  constant  husband,  became  the  father  of  a 
house  in  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were 
any  very  prominent  points  in  his  character  they 
were  not  brought  out  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  appears  less  as  a  man  of  action 
than  as  a  man  of  suffering,  from  which  he  is  gen- 
erally delivered  without  any  direct  effort  of  his  own. 
Thus  he  suffers  as  the  object  of  Ishmael's  mocking, 
of  the  intended  sacrifice  on  Moriah,  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Jacob's  stratagem.  But 
the  thought  of  his  sufferings  is  effaced  by  the  ever- 
present  tokens  of  God's  favor;  and  he  suffers  with 
the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of 
heavenly  promises,  without  uttering  any  complaint, 
and  generally  without  committing  any  action  by 
which  he  would  forfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent 
passions,  he  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender 
affections.  Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till 
her  place  was  filled  by  his  wife.  His  sons  were 
nurtured  at  home  till  a  late  period  of  their  lives; 
and  neither  his  grief  for  Esau's  marriage,  nor  the 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequence 
of  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them  from  his 
affectionate  care.     His  life  of  solitary  blamelessness 
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must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  habitual  piety 
such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  Rebekah's  bar- 
renness (xxv.  21),  in  his  special  intercourse  with 
God  at  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba  (xxvi.  2,  23),  in  the 
solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his  blessing  and 
refuses  to  change  it.  His  life,  judged  by  a  worldly 
standard,  might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and  unfruit- 
ful; but  the  "  guileless  years,  prayers,  gracious  acts, 
and  daily  thank-offerings  of  pastoral  life"  are  not 
to  be  so  esteemed,  although  they  make  no  show  in 
history.  Isaac's  character  may  not  have  exercised 
any  commanding  influence  upon  either  his  own  or 
succeeding  generations  ;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
marked  and  consistent  to  win  respect  and  envy  from 
his  contemporaries.  By  his  posterity  his  name  is 
always  joined  in  equal  honor  with  those  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob;  and  so  it  was  even  used  as  part  of  the 
formula  which  Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of 
Origen  {Contra  Celsum,  i.  22)  employed  as  effica- 
cious to  bind  the  demons  whom  they  adjured  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  42,  53). 

If  Abraham's  enterprising,  unsettled  life  fore- 
shadowed the  early  history  of  his  descendants;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  un- 
warlike  character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may 
represent  the  middle  period,  in  which  they  lived 
apart  from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  the 
fertile  land  of  promise. 

ly.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particularity  by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of 
Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. Thus  in  Philo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment  ==  the  soother  and  cheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  facts 
that  his  father  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfect 
number)  when  he  was  born,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
hold symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
dominant wisdom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife 
(Rebekah  =  perseverance)  is  contrasted  with  Abra- 
ham's multiplied  connections  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  Isaac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  =  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  (Jftering  to  Him, 
and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as  much 
happiness  as  is  good  for  him.  Clement  of  Rome 
(ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely  re- 
fers to  Isaac  as  an  example  of  faith  in  God.  In 
Tertullian  he  is  a  pattern  of  monogamy  and  a  type 
of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the  incidents 
which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
(Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  offering  of  Isaac. 
In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by  Origen,  and 
by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  expositors  gener- 
ally. The  most  minute  particulars  of  that  tran- 
saction are  invested  with  a  spiritual  meaning  by 
such  writers  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  Gen.  §  iii. 
Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the  First  Person  in  the 
blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the  Second;  the  two  ser- 
vants dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects  who  did  not 
attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  his  humiliation ; 
the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the  Jewish  nation,  to 
whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  which 
they  failed  to  understand ;  the  three  days  are  the 
Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations; 
the  ram  is  Christ  on  the  cross;  the  thicket  they 
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who  placed  him  there.  Modem  .English  writers 
hold  firmly  the  typical  significance  of  the  transac- 
tion, without  extending  it  into  such  detail  (see 
Pearson  m  the  Creed,  L  243,  251,  ed.  1843 ;  Fair- 
bairn's  Typology,  i.  332).  A  recent  writer  (A. 
Jukes,  Types  of  Genesis),  who  has  shown  much 
ingenuity  in  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
characters  and  incidents  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
regards  Isaac  as  representing  the  spirit  of  sonship, 
in  a  series  in  which  Adam  represents  human  na- 
ture, Cain  the  carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual, 
Noah  regeneration,  Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith, 
Jacob  the  spirit  of  service,  Joseph  suffering  or 
glory.  With  this  series  may  be  compared  the 
view  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  387-400),  in  which  the 
whole  patriarchal  family  is  a  prefigurative  group, 
comprising  twelve  members  with  seven  distinct 
modes  of  relation:  (1.)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
are  three  fathers,  respectively  personifying  active 
power,  quiet  enjoyment,  success  after  struggles,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  as  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Ulysses  among  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as 
the  Trojan  Anchises,  /Eneas,  and  Ascanius,  and 
mutually  related  as  Romulus,  Renms,  and  Numa; 
(2.)  Sarah,  with  Hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress 
of  the  household;  (3.)  Isaac  as  child;  (4.)  Isaac 
with  Rebekah  as  the  type  of  wedlock  (comp.  Al- 
terthiimer,  p.  233);  (5.)  Leah  and  Rachel  the 
plurality  of  coequal  wives;  (6.)  Deborah  as  nurse 
(compare  Anna  and  Caieta,  yEn.  iv.  654,  and  vii. 
1);  (7.)  IQiezer  as  steward,  whose  office  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  messenger  of  the  Olympic 
deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  form  (Origen,  in  Joann.  ii.  §  25);  as  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has 
no  place,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  histructed  in 
divine  knowledge  by  Shem  (Jarchi,  on  Gen.  xxv.). 
The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed  to  him 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63),  as  that  of  morning  prayer  to 
Abraham  (xix.  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11)    (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
represent  Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
person  inspired  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
serve prayer,  and  give  ahns  (ch.  21),  endowed  with 
the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and  wealth 
(ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the  offering 
of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  11,  38).  Faith 
in  a  future  resurrection  is  ascribed  to  Abraham; 
but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb.  xi.  19  with  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a  fictitious  miracle  (ch. 
2).  W.  T.  B. 

*  A  few  additional  words  should  be  said  on  some 
of  the  points  introduced  or  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going article. 

It  is  well  to  notice  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Isaac's  name,  that  while  it  was  given  by  divine 
command  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  the  reason  for  giving  it 
is  not  explicitly  stated.  The  historian  employs  the 
word  on  which  the  name  is  founded  just  before 
(ver.  17),  in  speaking  of  Abraham's  joy  on  being 
assured  that  the  child  of  promise  was  about  to  be 
born  after  so  long  a  delay;  and  again,  shortly  after 
that  (xviii.  12),  in  speaking  of  Sarah's  increduUty 
as  to  the  possibility  of  her  becoming  a  mother  at 
so  advanced  an  age.  We  may  infer,  therefore, 
that  the  name  was  designed  to  embody  and  com- 
memorate these  incidents  in  the  family-history.    It 
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represents,  indeed,  very  different  states  of  mind; 
but  no  violence  is  done  thereby  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  readily  admits  of  the  twofold  combi- 
nation. No  doubt  Sarah  refers  once  more  to  the 
signification  of  the  name,  on  the  occasion  of  for- 
mally giving  it  to  the  child  at  the  time  of  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xxi.  3  ff.);  but  in  that  instance  her 
object  was  simply  to  recognize  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  name  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  joy  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  multitude  of  others  who  should 
be  blessed  in  the  promised  seed.  Such  reasons  for 
the  name  are  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and,  still  less,  are  they  so  inconsistent  as  to 
discredit  the  narrative  as  one  made  up  from  con- 
tradictory sources.  For  some  good  remarks  on  the 
significance  of  "birth-names,"  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Wilkinson's  Persmml  Names  of  the  Bible,  pp. 
256-312  (Lond.  1865). 

It  will  be  noticed  above  that  some  of  the  opin- 
ions respecting  the  typical  character  of  Abraham's 
offering  up  of  Isaac  extend  the  analogy  to  numer- 
ous and  very  minute  correspondences.  It  is  of 
some  importance  here  to  distinguish  between  such 
opinions  of  interpreters  and  the  explicit  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject;  so  as  not  to  make  the 
sacred  writers  answerable  for  views  or  principles  of 
exegesis  in  the  allegorizing  of  the  0.  T.  history, 
which  in  the  hands  of  some  expositors  have  led  to 
very  fanciful  conclusions.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  deny  altogether  a  symbolic  significance  to  this 
sacrificial  act  and  its  concomitants,  both  on  account 
of  its  suitableness  in  itself  considered  to  shadow 
forth  Christian  ideas  and  relations,  and  also  on 
account  of  some  hints  given  by  Paul  which  point 
in  that  direction.  The  most  extended  reference  to 
Isaac  in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Gal.  iv.  21-31.  Yet 
the  intimations  there  in  regard  to  his  typical  char- 
acter, leave  it  questionable  whether  the  Apostle 
meant  to  recognize  the  general  facts  of  his  history 
as  in  a  strict  sense  prophetic  of  the  N.  T.  dispen- 
sation, or  simply  to  use  the  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  The  points  of  comparison  which 
the  Apostle  draws  out  in  that  passage  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  As  Ishmael  was  bom  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  the  Jews  are  a  mere  natural 
seed;  but  Christians  who  obtain  justification  in 
conformity  with  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
are  the  true  promised  seed,  even  as  Isaac  was. 
Further,  as  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  family, 
Ishmael  persecuted  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  so 
it  should  not  be  accounted  strange  that  under  the 
Gospel,  the  natural  seed,  that  is,  the  Jews,  should 
persecute  the  spiritual  seed,  that  is.  Christians. 
And  finally,  as  Isaac  was  acknowledged  as  the  true 
heir,  but  Ishmael  was  set  aside,  so  must  it  be  as 
to  the  difference  which  exists  between  Jews  and 
believers.  The  former,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  depend  on  their  own  merit  for  obtaining  the 
favor  of  God,  will  be  rejected,  while  those  who  seek 
it  by  faith  shall  obtain  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  parallelism  (whether 
illustrative  only  or  typical)  enables  the  Apostle 
skilfully  to  recapitulate  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
the  whole  epistle,  and  thus  to  leave  them  so  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  Galatians  with  a  famil- 
iar and  striking  portion  of  sacred  history,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  epistle  could  never  be  easily  forgot- 
ten. 

No  mention  is  made  in  Genesis  of  Ishmael' s  per- 
secuting Isaac ;  but  Ishmael' s  mocking  at  the  feast 
of  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  9)  reveals  the  spirit  out 
of  which  an  active  hostility  would  be  expected  to 
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grow  in  due  time.  In  all  probability  Paul  refers 
to  such  effects  of  that  spirit,  well  known  to  the 
Jews  of  his  time,  from  traditionary  sources.  For 
other  examples  of  traditions  thus  recognized  as 
true,  see  under  Abiathar  (Amer.  ed.).  Beer 
{Leben  Abraham's^  pp.  49,  170)  shows  that  the 
Jews  found  in  Ishmael's  "  mocking"  a  significant 
intimation  of  the  alienation  and  strife  which  marked 
the  subsequent  relations  of  the  two  brothers  to  each 
other. 

Of  the  precise  age  of  Isaac  at  the  time  of  the 
great  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  we  obtain  no  knowl- 
edge from  the  Bible.  That  he  was  no  longer  a 
child,  but  was  at  least  approaching  his  manhood, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  wood  was  laid  on 
him,  as  the  father  and  the  son  went  up  the  moun- 
tain.    He  is  called  at  that  time  a  lad  in  the  A.  V. 

(Gen.  xxii.  5),  but  the  same  Hebrew  term  ("^?5) 
is  applied  also  to  the  servants  who  accompanied 
Abraham  on  this  journey.  When  Josephus  speaks 
of  him  as  then  twenty-five  years  old  {Ant.  i.  13, 
§  2),  it  is  a  conjecture  only,  without  any  proof 
from  Scripture  or  elsewhere  to  warrant  so  precise  a 
statement.  The  full  consent  of  Isaac  to  the  wishes 
and  design  of  Abraham  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
as  otherwise  a  resistance  could  have  been  made  by 
the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
bind  the  victim  to  the  altar.  It  is  evident  from 
Heb.  xi.  19,  that  the  pious  Hebrews  regarded  this 
trial  of  Abraham's  character  as  illustrating  not  so 
much  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  what- 
ever this  might  seem  to  require,  as  an  unwavering- 
faith  in  the  power  and  wilHngness  of  God  to  bring 
back  the  son  to  life  if  the  father's  hand  must  slay 
him.  The  question  of  the  place  of  sacrifice  is  dis- 
cussed under  Moriah  (Amer.  ed.).  The  view 
maintained  there,  that  it  was  some  mount  near 
Jerusalem,  in  all  probability  the  temple-mount  itself 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1),  is  also  that  of  Baumgarten  {Penta- 
teuch,!. 227):  Knobel  {Die  Genesis  erkldrt,  p.  174); 
Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  476,  oomp.  iii.  313  f.,  3e  Aufl.); 
Hengstenberg  {Authentic  des  Pent.  ii.  195  flP.); 
Winer  {Realw.  ii.  108);  Delitzsch  {Genesis,  p.  406 
If.,  and  Edinb.  transl.  p.  249);  Kurtz  {Geschichte 
des  A.  Bundes,  i.  213  f.),  and  others. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Biblical  history  of  the  patriarchs  that  so 
many  similar  events  and  so  many  identical  names 
of  persons  and  places  occur  in  the  account  of  the 
different  men.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  dissimilarity  in  what  is  related  of  them  is  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  agreement.  Their  personal 
characteristics  are  unlike,  bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  originality  and  individuahty.  Isaac 
never  goes  beyond  the  boundary  of  Palestine, 
though  Abraham  and  Jacob  roamed  from  one 
extreme  part  of  the  East  to  another.  The  do- 
mestic events  also  of  their  respective  families  were 
as  diverse  as  the  vicissitudes  of  human  condition 
could  well  permit,  Abimelech's  lawless  seizure  of 
the  wives  of  the  two  strangers  (Gen.  xx.  2  ff ,  and 
xxvi.  6  ff.)  proves  only  that  the  same  passions  be- 
long to  men  in  successive  generations,  and  prompt 
to  the  same  acts  in  the  presence  of  the  same  temp- 
tations. That,  leading  as  they  all  did  a  nomadic 
life,  they  should  occasionally  visit  the  same  places, 
was  natural  and  inevitable.  Abraham  and  Isaac 
api^ear  at  different  times  at  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba, 
but  the  fertility  of  these  places,  or  the  opportunity 
for  obtaining  water,  accounts  for  that  coincidence. 
The  recurrence  of  the  same  personal  names,  e.  g., 


Abimelech  and  Phicliol,  in  the  intercourse  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  with  the  Phihstines,  has  its  perfect 
analogy  in  the  present  customs  of  the  East.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  Abimelech  (which  see), 
like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  Csesar  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  royal  title,  and  not  the  name  of  a 
single  individual.  But  Phichol  also,  says  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  ii.  352),  "may  have  been  a 
name  of  office,  as  mudir  or  nmshir  now  is  in  this 
country.  If  one  of  these  oflacers  is  spoken  of,  his 
name  is  rarely  mentioned.  I,  indeed,  never  knew 
any  but  the  official  title  of  these  Turkish  officers." 
It  is  alleged  as  a  difficulty  that  Beer-sheba  is  I'epre- 
sented  as  receiving  its  name  from  Abraham,  and 
then  again  from  Isaac,  in  ratification,  in  both  in- 
stances, of  a  similar  covenant  between  them  and 
the  native  chiefs  or  sheiks  of  the  region.  But  we 
have  here  an  example  merely  of  the  reaffirmation 
of  a  name  (as  in  other  instances,  e.  g.  Bethel) 
under  new  circumstances  such  as  made  the  name 
doubly  significant,  or  revived  it  after  having  fallen 
partially  into  disuse.  Beer-sheba,  being  well  known 
when  Genesis  was  written,  the  name  occurs  pro- 
leptically  hi  xxi.  14.  But  it  was  first  so  called 
when  Al)raham  established  there  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Abimelech  respecting  the  well  in  dispute  be- 
tween them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  A  similar  difficulty 
arose  between  Isaac  and  the  Abimelech  who  suc- 
ceeded the  other ;  and  that  being  settled  by  a  like 
treaty  sealed  with  sacrifices  and  oaths,  Isaac  re- 
imposed  the  appropriate  name  in  token  of  the  same 
happy  issue  of  the  strife.  It  was  this  restoration 
of  the  name,  it  would  seem,  that  made  it  perma- 
nent through  all  time  (Gen.  xxvi.  33). 

For  an  outline  of  the  events  in  Isaac's  life,  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  historical  and  exeget- 
ical  questions  which  the  narrative  presents,  the 
reader  may  see  Kurtz's  Geschichte  des  A.  Bundes, 
i.  218-239.  This  writer  regards  "  the  ground-type 
of  Isaac's  character  as  a  certain  elasticity  of  en- 
durance which  does  not  resist  evil,  does  not  con- 
tend against  it,  but  overcomes  it  by  patience  and 
concession  (see  Gen.  xxvi.  17-22);  and,  in  this 
respect,  Isaac  is  truly  great  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. That  this  greatness  of  men  is  usually  un- 
recognized and  abused,  detracts  nothing  from  its 
worth;  and  that  in  Isaac  also  it  was  mixed  and 
marred  by  a  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  self 
command  "  shows  that  human  virtue  has  its  una- 
voidable limitations.  Hess  has  sketched  the  patri- 
arch's life  with  mingled  praise  and  censure  in  his 
Geschichte  der  Patriarchen,  ii.  3-64.  Vaihinger 
has  a  brief  article  on  Isaac  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
cyk.  vii.  81-83;  and  also  Wunderlich,  in  Zeller's 
Bibl.  Woi-terb.  i.  730  AT.  The  portraiture  of  Isaac's 
life,  as  this  latter  writer  remarks,  does  not  indeed 
impress  us  as  that  of  an  extraordinary  personality; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  design  of  Scripture  here  is,  not  to  present  men 
to  us,  even  the  elect  ones,  as  they  should  be,  but  as 
they  are.  A  spirit  of  humility  and  honesty  must 
stamp  itself  on  biography  so  written.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  what  we  know  of  the  faults  of 
good  men  in  the  Bible,  rests,  in  great  part,  on  con- 
fessions which  they  themselves  have  made,  and  not 
on  the  accusation  of  others.  Bishop  Hall's  reflec- 
tions on  "Isaac's  offering"  {Co7itemplatio7is,  iv. 
bk.  ii.)  are  characteristic  and  interesting.         H. 

*  ISAAC,  twice  used  (Am.  vii.  9,  16,  where 
the  form  is  pni2!?"])  as  a  poetic  synonym  for  Is- 
rael, i.  e.  the  ten  tribes.     Hence  "  the  high-places 
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of  Isaac  "  (ver.  9)  are  the  sanctuaries  of  idol  wor- 
ship to  which  the  Israelites  resorted  in  their  apostasy 
from  Jehovah.  The  LXX.  go  further,  and  find  a 
sarcasm  in  the  use  and  the  import  of  the  name 
i^co/jLol  Tov  y€\ct}Tos,  "  altars  of  laughter,"  but  the 
laughter  to  become  a  mockery  in  the  day  of  God's 
visitation).  This  hidden  meaning  is  far-fetched. 
Pusey  {AmoSj  p.  211)  regards  it  with  favor.     H. 

ISAI^AH  [3  syl.]  (^n;jpt?7>,  i.  e.  Yeshayahu 
[Jehovah^ s  help  or  salvation],  always  in  Fleb.  Text; 
but  in  Rabbinical  superscriptions  of  the  Heb.  Bible 

n*'3?I2?'^  :  'Hcra'LaS'  Tsaias).  The  Hebrew  name, 
our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of  other  per- 
sons [see  Jesaiah,  Jeshaiah],  signifies  Salvation 
of  J  aim  (a  shortened  form  oi  Jehovah).  Reference 
is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  himself  (Is.  viii.  18),  to 
the  significance  of  his  own  name  as  well  as  of  those 

of  his  two  sons.  His  father  Amoz  ("l^l^M,  ^hjxoos) 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  some  other  of  the  Fathers 
through   their   ignorance    of    Hebrew,    with    the 

prophet  Amos  (D1(iDl?,  in  LXX.  also  'A^cos),  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  Amoz.  He  is  said  by  some 
of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also  a  prophet,  and 
brother  of  king  Amaziah  —  the  latter  apparently 
a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of  the  two 
names.  Kimchi  (a.  d.  1230)  says  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Is.  i.  1,  "  We  know  not  his  race,  nor  of 
what  tribe  he  was." 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus :  "  The 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  inquiries  relative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  chapter 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainly  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah's 
reign ;  and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting- 
its  reference  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con- 
struction would  take  it  as  applying  to  the  whole 
book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1 ;  Mic.  i.  1).  The  word  vision 
Heb.  is  a  collective  noun,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32 ;  the 

"j"ltn  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  is  the 
natural  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorized  to  infer,  that  no  part  of 
the  vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this 
book,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypoth- 
eses, therefore,  which  lengthen  Isaiah's  prophetic 
ministration  into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  appear  to 
lack  historical  foundation.  A  rabbinical  tradition, 
it  is  true,  apparently  confirmed  by  the  bi€Trpiadrj- 
arau  of  Heb.  xi.  37,  which  can  be  referred  to  no 
other  known  fact,  reports  the  prophet  to  have  been 
sawn  asunder  «  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  order  of 
Manasseh;  but  the  hostility  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  which  gained  the  ascend- 
ency at  the  accession  of  that  prince,  had  been  suf- 
ficiently excited  by  the  prophet  during  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor  to  prompt  them  to  the  murder, 
without  our  lengthening  the  period  of  his  prophe- 
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a  The  traditional  spot  of  the  mart^^rdom  is  a  very 
old  mulberry-tree   which  stands   near   the   Pool  of 


sying  beyond  the  limits  which  this  verse  assigns. 
For  indeed  — 

3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives 
758  B.  c.  for  the  date  of  Jotham's  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  his  ministry  com- 
menced before  Uzziah's  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  20 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
have  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh's  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  be  "Judah  and  Jerusalem."  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  —  as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
then states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophes}'ing  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes. 
Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  and  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  "  visions  "  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronological 
order ;  and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary 
to  set  aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the 
mere  impulses  of  subjective  fancy.  We  grant  that 
this  presumption  might  be  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown ;  but  tiU  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chrono- 
logical propriety,  only  departed  from  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  char- 
acter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognize 
prophesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah ;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  vi.  1, 
"  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,"  fixes  the  time 
of  that  vision  to  the  close  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and 
not  to  the  commencement  of  Jotham's.  What 
precedes  ch.  vi.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding 
part  of  Uzziah's  reign:  except  perhaps  the  first 
chapter;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  sum- 
mary of  advice  founded  upon  the  whole  of  what 
follows,  —  a  kind  of  general  preface ;  corresponding 
at  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  parsenesis 
of  the  nine  chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings 
us  at  once  from  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  " 
to  "the  days  of  Ahaz."  We  have  then  nothing 
left  for  Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that 
some  of  the  group  of  "burdens"  in  xiii.-xxiii. 
belong  to  it,  or  some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous 
utterances  in  xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  proph- 
esyings then  spoken  were  not  recorded,  because, 
applying  to  a  state  of  things  similar  to  what  ob- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  them- 
selves of  a  similar  strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of 
the  book?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was 
Isaiah  himself  aided  by  a  scribe;  comp.  the  very 
interesting  glimpse  afforded  us  by  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-5, 
of  the  relation  between  the  utterance  of  prophecies 
and  their  writing.     Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise 


Siloam  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  below  the  S.  E.  wall 
of  Jerusalem. 
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an  author;  for  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22  we  read:  "Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  the  prophet  write";  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  fact 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah's  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  (comp.  also 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32 :  and  observe  the  iirst  person  used 
in  viii.  1-5).  The  organic  structure  of  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  hope  to  make  apparent,  favors 
the  same  behef.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  38.  It  has 
been  alleged  (Hitzig,  in  loc.)  that  Sennacherib's 
murder  took  place  b.  c.  696,  two  years  after  Man- 
asseh's  accession;  others,  however,  question  this 
(comp.  Hiivernick's  Einltitung) :  at  all  events  the 
passage  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah's 
being  the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived 
two  or  three  years  after  Manasseh's  accession,  even 
without  our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
attributing  the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before 
it  to  a  later  hand.  The  name  given  in  xxxvi.  11, 
13,  to  the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  Jews' 

language,"  n"^*T/)n"],  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  age; 
it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  loritten 
language  remained  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  prophetical  books,  the  sjwken 
dialect  (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  may  have  diverged  so  far  from  that  of  the 
(now  perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  have  re- 
ceived a  distinct  designation ;  and  its  name  would 
naturally,  like  that  of  the  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn 
from  the  tribe  which  formed  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  population.  As  we  are  seeking  for  objective 
evidence,  we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses 
which  some  have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original 
work  and  its  subsequent  modifications;  for  since 
they  originate  in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration 
conjoined  with  reliance  on  a  merely  subjective  ap- 
preciation of  the  several  writings,  such  hypotheses 
must  be  assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  rather 
than  of  historic  investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings :  they  are  "the  vismi  which  he  saw." 
When  we  hear  of  visions  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  perception  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 
set  of  objects  which  appear  at  the  moment  sensibly 
present  —  a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognize  in  Is.  vi.  —  the  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  book;  in  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Zechariah,  they  abound.  But  Isaiah's 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  different  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  present  were  not  withdrawn  from  his  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present, 
though  not  recognizable  except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
(e.  (/.,  the  presence  of  Jehovah);  at  times,  with  the 
future,  whether  sensible  or  spiritual,  which  seemed 
to  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
his  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  itself,  but 
as  vision,  i.  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
self under  divine  direction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  of  that 
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which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  see.  If 
this  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  appeared  to 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  whether 
he  is  describing  what  was  actually  objectively  pres- 
ent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in 
i.  5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actually  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hypothetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  But  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  vision,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  threatening,  and  therefore 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8^ 
v.  13,  X.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the  sec- 
ond part  is  Ixiv.  11.  Further,  it  would  be  only  in 
accordance  with  this  method  of  prophetic  sight  if 
we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  future  time 
as  if  present,  and  from  that  standing-point  an- 
nouncing some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  coming 
fortunes  of  God's  people  in  the  second  part  of  his 
prophecy.  Comp.  xlii.  13-17,  xHx.  18,  xlv.  1-4, 
liii.  3-10,  11,  12,  Ixiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and 
future  time  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
tial to  his  proper  function.  His  first  and  immediate 
concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the  re- 
prover of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  believers. 
Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates  the 
future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  things  actually  around 
him.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
rebukes  of  present  disorders.  His  contemporaries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  difficulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognize  his  own  description;  the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

II.  In  order  to  reahze  the  relation  of  Isaiah's 
prophetic  ministry  to  his  own  contenqDoraries,  we 
need  to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social 
and  religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are  scanty, 
and  are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2 
Chr.,  and  partly  out  of  the  remaiiiing  writings  of 
contemporary  prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  in  Judah;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah, 
in  Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
had  greatly  recovered  from  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amaziah ;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored;  castles  were  built  in  the  country;  new 
arrangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  i)f  de- 
fensive artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [Uzziah.]  This 
prosperity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
except  that,  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [Jotham.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros- 
perity was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the 
increased  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  men's 
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confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  trust  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  great  disorders  existed 
in  the  internal  administration,  all  of  which,  whether 
moral  or  religious,  were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  amenable  to 
prophetic  rebuke.  It  was  the  very  business  of  Isaiah 
and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as  public 
reformers,  as  well  as  to  fulfill  the  work  which  be- 
longs to  religious  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
servants  and  calling  the  irreligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  into  public 
view  with  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general  —  girded  in  coarse 
•and  black,  or  at  least  dark  colored,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  XX.  2,  1.  3 ;  2  K.  i.  8 ;  Zech.  xiii.  4)  —  emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  spoke  to  his  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [Sackcloth.]  From  his  house,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  we  read  in  chs, 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very 
voice  of  the  Seer  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and 
people,  then  assembling  for  divine  worship,  the 
whole  estimate  of  their  character  formed  by  Jehovah', 
and  his  approaching  chastisements.  "  They  are  a 
sinful  nation;  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly 
condition  now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are 
opened  sees  another  scene  before  him  (1-9)  —  the 
land  laid  waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vine- 
yard —  (a  picture  realized  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war,  and  more  especially  in  the  Assyrian  invasion 
—  the  great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the 
first  part  of  the  book  revolves).  Men  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  that  they  are,  let  them  hearken! 
they  may  go  on  if  they  will  with  their  ritual  worship, 
'  trampling  '  Jehovah's  courts  ;  nevertheless.  He 
loathes  them:  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
their  hands ;  the  weak  are  oppressed ;  there  is  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Let  them  reform;  if  they  will  not,  Jehovah  will 
burn  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire  of  his  judg- 
ment. Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus  saved, 
whilst  the  sinners  and  recreants  from  Jehovah  in 
her  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved  idolatries." 
This  discourse  suitably  heads  the  book ;  it  sounds 
the  key-note  of  the  whole;  fires  of  judgment  destroy- 
ing, but  purifying  a  remnant  —  such  was  the  burden 
all  along  of  Isaiah's  prophesyings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  belonging  to  this 
period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  consid- 
ered to  be  one  prophesying  —  the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judah 
should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to  make  room  for 
the  real  ghi^y  of  piety  and  vii^tue ;  while  ch.  v. 
forms  a  distinct  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  private  individuals, 
for  both  Uzziah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
are  prefaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Jehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
mountains,  to  become  the  source  of  light  and  moral 
transformation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 
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Here  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this  same 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem- 
porary, and  one  may  very  weU  have  heard  the  other, 
and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a  nearly  sim- 
ilar phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared  with 
Jam.  iv.  6-10 ;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no  doubt 
often  heard  each  other's  pubhc  teaching  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Which  was  the  prior  speaker  of  the  words 
we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In  many  cases 
ivriters  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of  former 
inspired  ivriters ;  why  not  speakers  also  ?  In  this 
instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without  improb- 
ability be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst  the  other 
announced  Jehovah's  word,  and  himself,  still  under 
divine  inspiration,  afterwards  repeating  the  same 
word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the  Christian 
Church  some  were  directed  to  remain  in  silence, 
and  "judge"  whilst  others  spoke;  so  we  may  be- 
lieve that  occasions  frequently  occurred  in  which 
the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dressed  prophet  was 
listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  prophets,  one  or 
more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  their  testimony : 
"  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah"  (comp.  1  K.  xxii. 
11,  12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
from  the  high  calHng  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  "  All  is  now  wrong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with  charmers  and  diviners,  with  silver 
and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with  idols  I 
Jehovah,  forgive  them  not !  —  Jehovah's  day  of 
judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  glory  shall 
disappear  before  his  glory,  and  in  consternation 
Hebrew  idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  into  any 
corner.  Lo,  Jehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away  every 
stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state,  leaving 
only  the  refuse  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed  they 
will)  the  desolated  city.  Look  at  them  only !  Thej 
are  as  shameless  as  Sodom!  0  my  people,  thy 
leaders  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  oppress :  what 
mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  7ny  poor  ?  saith 
Jehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  with  their 
jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  their  fine  dresses 
and  their  trinkets !  Jehovah  will  take  all  of  it  away, 
leaving  to  them  only  shame  and  sackcloth.  Yes, 
Zion  shall  lose  both  sons  and  daughters  (so  man'' 
are  they  who  offend !),  and  bereaved  of  all  shall  sit 
on  the  bare  ground.  Yet  out  of  these  judgments 
shall  issue  purity  and  peace.  He,  the  Branch  of 
Jehovah's  appointing  (iv.  2),  shall  appear  in  glory 
and  the  redeemed  springing  out  of  the  earth  shall 
shine  with  accordant  splendor  in  what  is  left  of 
Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall  then  be  holy,  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  overshadowing 
cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore  cheer  and  protect  — 
what  is  precious  must  needs  be  protected !  SweeL 
shall  be  the  security  and  refreshment  of  •  those 
days." 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  r 
parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "  woe  "  is  poured 
forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  amassers  of  land,  breaking  down  those 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perpetuity  formed  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  3);  against  luxu- 
rious  revellers;  against  bold   sinners   who   defied 
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God's  works  of  judgment,  with  which  the  prophets 
threatened  them  (comp.  the  similar  association  of 
reveUing  with  hardened  unbehef  in  Israel,  Am.  v. 
18,  vi.  3-6);  against  those  who  confounded  moral 
distinctions  ;  against  self-conceited  skeptics  ;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  In 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches  forth  his  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
terror  which  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jehovah 
hiss  for  the  stern  and  irresistible  warriors  (the 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  should 
crowd  forward  to  spoil,  — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  fades  away  in  vague 
images  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  effect  (we  may  ask)  would  such  denuncia- 
tions produce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  hearers  ? 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  same  persons 
heard  them.  Oppression,  denounced  by  him  (iii.  14, 
15,  v.  7-10),  was  denounced  also  by  Micah  (ii.  1,  2) ; 
maladministration  of  justice  (Is.  i.  23,  v.  23)  is 
noted  also  by  Micah  (iii.  1-3,  9-11,  vii.  3);  the 
combination  of  idolatry,  diviners,  and  horses  found 
in  Is.  ii.  6-8,  15,  is  paralleled  in  Mic.  v.  10-15. 
This  concurrence  of  prophetical  testimony  would 
not  be  without  weight  with  those  who  had  still 
some  faith  in  Jehovah.  But  the  worldly-minded, 
however  silent  when  flagrant  immorality  was  cen- 
sured, might  find  what  they  would  count  plausible 
ground  for  demurring,  when  the  prophet  put  the 
multiplication  of  gold,  silver,  horses,  and  chariots, 
in  the  same  category  with  idols,  or  when  with  un- 
sparing satire  he  particfularized  articles  of  female 
adornment  as  objects  of  Jehovah's  wrath.  But 
God's  law  through  Moses  had  given  similar  injunc- 
tions (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17);  and  indeed  in  general 
there  is  not  a  single  page  of  the  prophetic  books 
in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  not  again  and  again 
referred  to.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  commercial  state,  but  a  system 
of  small  hereditary  land- owners  under  a  theocracy. 
Material  progress  and  ever  heightening  embellish- 
ment, whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in  general, 
with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  removed  it  further 
and  further  from  its  original  constitution,  and  from 
Jehovah  its  God.  Something  resembling  Spartan 
plainness  belonged  essentially  to  the  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  state. 

3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  an  ecstatic 
vision  fell  upon  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his 
prophecies  long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  both 
for  other  reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then 
become  aware  of  the  failure  of  his  ministry  in  ref- 
erence to  the  bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the 
desolation,  yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his 
people.  We  see  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa 
(Acts  X.  9-16)  that  such  a  state  of  ecstasis,  though 
unquestionably  of  divuie  origin,  yet  in  its  form 
adapts  itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at 
this  period  (as  we  must  infer  from  the  placing  of 
the  narrative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  his  ministry;  and  we  may  venture  to 
surmise  he  lamented  his  little  success.  Seeing  what 
he  saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  effect  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
country?  In  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41 ;  comp. 
Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  his  own  earthly 
tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose  praise  filled 
the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the  smoke  of  incense. 
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As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah  was  overwhelmed 
with  awe :  he  felt  his  own  sinfulness  and  that  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  cried  "  woe  " 
upon  himself  as  if  brought  before  Jehovah  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But,  as  at  Patmos,  the 
Son  of  Man  laid  his  hand  upon  John  saying,  "  Fear 
not!"  so,  in  obedience  evidently  to  the  will  of 
Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone  taken  from  the 
altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal  organ  of  good 
and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  removing  his  sinful- 
ness, qualified  him  to  join  the  seraphim  in  what- 
ever service  he  might  Ibe  called  to.  And  now  the 
condescending  invitation  of  the  Great  King  is 
heard:  "Whom  shall  I  send?  Who  will  go  for 
us?"  "Here  am  I!  send  me."  Had  he  not 
borne  Jehovah's  commission  before?  K'o  doubt  he 
had ;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the  reality 
of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought  him,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  not.  W^hat  heaven-taught  minister 
does  not  understand  this  ?  And  what  was  to  be 
the  nature  of  his  work  ?  "  Make  the  understand- 
ing ^f  this  people  (not  "my  people  ")  torpid;  dull 
their  ears ;  close  up  their  eyes ;  the  more  they  hear 
thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  become; 
they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the  message 
so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-crushing  commission  for 
one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did !  The  moan 
of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance:  "Lord,  how 
long?"  "Till  the  land  be  desolate — saving  a 
small  remnant,  utterly  desolate  —  a  remnant  of  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth,  but 
again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and  yet 
still  to  survive." 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of 
representing  what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subse- 
quent prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced  — 
the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  editor  of  his  prophesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the  fruits 
of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when  the  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  must  have  had  no  small 
effect  upon  his  own  private  feelings.  He  goes  afresh 
about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the  main  result 
for  the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like  zeal,  ardent 
and  heaven-purged,  and  not  without  hope  too,  for 
the  time  to  come.  The  "  holy  seed  "  was  to  be 
the  "  stock."  It  was  to  be  his  business  to  form 
that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us, 
some  years  later,  he  has  a  son  named  Shearjashub, 
"  Remnant-shall-return."  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance ;  and  the  fact  discovers  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  his  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation  ;  Tiglath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions 
—  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sea  of  GaUlee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (b.  c.  746).  After 
the  Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Damascus  rises  into  notice;  its  monarch, 
Rezin,  combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of 
Israel,  and  probably  with  other  small  states  around, 
to  consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power 
which  shall  confront  Asshur.     Ahaz  keeps  aloof, 
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and  becomes  the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies;  he 
has  been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 
6);  and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a 
combined  invasion  (741).  The  news  that  "  Aram 
is  encamped  in  Ephraim  "  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  >yater  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Je- 
hovah's direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  surrounded  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  his  officers  and  of  spectators.^  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to 
add  greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  "  Fear  not," 
he  tells  the  king,  "Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria, 
and  of  Syria  only ;  and  Rezin  head  of  Damascus, 
and  not  of  Jerusalem ;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken,  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom :  so  far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judah !  Samaria 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  and  liemaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaria.  If  ye  will  be  established,  believe 
this!" 

"  Dost  thou  hesitate?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
line  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him ;  he 
is  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing ;  for,  if  it  should  be 

given ?  Ahaz  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  declines  to  "tempt  Jehovah." 
"  0  house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising 
prophet,  that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me?  Jehovah  him- 
self, irrespective  of  your  deservings,  gives  you  a 
guarantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  Virgin  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  0  mother  (comp. 
Gen.  xvi.  11),  shalt  call  his  name  Immanuel.  I  seem 
to  see  that  Child  already  born  !  Behold  Him  there ! 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion ;  the  devastating  inroad  of 
Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  past  then ;  for  before  that, 
the  land  of  the  two  kings  thou  boldest  so  formidable 
shall  be  desolate.  But"  — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashub  appears 
—  "  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only 
in  thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring 
an  enemy  more  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur  —  Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  hire 
to  help  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a  razor  that 
will  shave  but  too  clean ;  he  shall  so  desolate  the 
land  that  its  inhabitants  shall  be  sparse  and  few." 


a  The  reader  will  observe  the  particular  specification 
of  the  place,  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
rative. (Comp.  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coincidences^  pt. 
iii.  no.  i.) 

h  That  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this.  But 
the  exact  interpretation  of  vv.  15,  16,  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. That  given  above  is  in  the  main  Hengsten- 
berg's  (Christology,  vol.  ii.).  The  great  difficulty  which 
attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet  represents  Christ  as 
already  appearing,  reckoning  from  his  birth  at  the 
then  present  time,  forward  to  the  desolation  of  Syria 
and  Israel  within  a  few  years.  This  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, alleviated  by  the  consideration  that  the  prophet 
states  the  future  as  exhibited  to  him  in  "  vision,"  and 
in  such  prophetic  vision  the  distances  between  events 
in  point  of  time  are  often  unperceived  by  the  seer,  who 
73 
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Again  Isaiah  predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion ;  comp. 
ch.  xxxvi.^ 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more 
to  threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter 
overthrow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Kestorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more 
positive  and  clear.  Micali  (v.  2)  points  to  Bethle- 
hem as  the  birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  "her 
that  travaileth  "  as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision 
seeming  almost  present.  Would  not  Micah  and 
Isaiah  confer  with  each  other  in  these  dark  days 
of  prevailing  unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to 
their  minds?   (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  frequently 
appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "  Neither  fear  Aram 
and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish ;  nor  trust  in 
Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst  oppressor."  Such 
is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by  divine  direction  he  em- 
ploys various  expedients  to  make  his  testimony  the 
more  impressive.  He  procured  a  large  tablet  (viii. 
1),  and  with  witnesses  (for  the  purpose  of  attesting 
the  fact,  and  displaying  its  especial  significance)  he 
wrote  thereon  in  large  characters  suited  for  a  public 
notice  the  words  ^  Hastkis booty  Speedspoil; 
which  tablet  was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public 
view,  in  the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the 
Temple  (comp.  "priest,"  ver.  2).  And  further: 
his  wife  —  who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been 
herself  possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  "  prophetess  " 
always  has  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
jyropheVs  loife  merely— just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Jehovah  bids  the  prophet  give 
him  the  naine  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil^  adding,  what 
Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that  before  the 
child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Damascus 
and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  caiTied  away 
before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  political  fac- 
tions. The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser ;  but  a  pop- 
ular party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  connection 
formed  to  resist  Assyria  —  partly  actuated  by  their 
fears  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  had  already 
severely  suflfered,  and  partly  perhaps  influenced  by 
sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing  them  to  Israel, 
and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to  the  more  foreign 
Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Jehovah  only !  fear  Him, 
trust  Him;  He  will  be  your  safety."  Such  is  the 
purport  of  the  discourse  viii.  5-ix.  7;  in  which, 
however,  he  augurs  coming  distress  through  the 
rejection  of  his  counsels,  but  refreshes  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Deliverer.^/ 


perhaps  might  sometimes  in  his  own  private  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  10)  have  miscon- 
ceived the  relations  of  time  in  regard  to  events.  The 
very  clearness  with  which  the  future  event  was  ex- 
hibited to  him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its 
nearness.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  a  somewhat  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Apostles 
and  others  of  the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's 
coming  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  his  second  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  world. 

c  A.  V.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  ;  by  Luther  rendered 
Raubebcdd,  Eilebeute. 

d  With  reference  to  Tiglath-pileser's  having  recently 
removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet  specifies 
that  "  as  the  former  time  brought  humiliation  in  the 
direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,"  located  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  ^'  so  the  latter  time 
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The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
not  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah 
would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  accord- 
ingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon  brought 
her  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A  prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
four  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  refrain : 
"for  all  this,  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but 
his  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  announces  that 
all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power  which  Israel 
had  lately  lost  were  nugatory;  they  had  forsaken 
Jehovah,  and  therefore  God-forsaken  (x.  4)  they 
should  perish.  As  Isaiah's  message  was  only  to 
Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of  this  utter- 
ance was  to  check  the  disposition  shown  by  many 
in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the  policy  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.^  To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 
now  prevailed,  Isaiah  was  in  God's  mercy  to  his 
people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  heavy  judg- 
ments would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet 
Shearjashub !  the  remnant  should  return  (x.  20-22 ; 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  Assyrian  should  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparently  certain 
success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in 
awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34).  From  the  destruction 
of  Judah' s  enemies  thus  representatively  foreshad- 
owed, he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy  and 
peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to  come 
forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the  united 
commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should  be 
restored  in  glory,  and  Jah  Jehovah  should  be 


should  bring  these  regions  honor."  A  mysterious 
oracle  then  !  But  made  clear  to  us  by  the  event  (Matt, 
iv.  16). 

«  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah's  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly  be- 
long to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (742  to  727)  of 
Ahaz  ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was  the  Syro- 
Ephraimite  alliance.  According  to  the  principle  of 
chronological  arrangement  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation,  it  would 
be  before  the  death  of  Ahaz  (comp.  xiv.  28).  Ahaz 
had  "  hired  "  the  help  of  Tiglath-pileser  by  a  large 
present  (2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  had  come  and 
fulfilled  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4)  by  cap- 
turing and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already,  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  uneasiness  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  Shalmaneser  succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser  not  later  than  728,  and  might  not  care 
much  for  his  predecessor's  engagements  —  if,  indeed, 
Tiglath-pileser  himself  felt  bound  by  them.  At  any 
rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest,  must 
needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of  Judah, 
Syria  being  now  conquered  and  Israel  powerless. 
Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  future  events  are  represented  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  inspiration  as  already  taking  place,  have 
been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by  observing  that 
Samaria  is  described  by  the  boasting  Assyrian  as  being 
already  as  Damascus,  and  that  the  invading  army  is 
already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the  conquest  of  Samaria 
was  already  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (viii.  4)  as  equally  certain  with  that  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  the  imagery  of  x.  28-32  is  probably  that  in 
which  the  imagination  of  one  familiar  with  the  passes 
of  the  country  would  obviously  portray  an  invader's 
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celebrated  as  the  proved  strength  of  his  people. 
Here  again  is  set. forth  a  great  deliverance,  possibly 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii. 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain 
chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 
styled  a  "  burden."  *  As  they  are  detached  pieces, 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  grouped  together  with- 
out strict  observance  of  their  chronological  order. 

{a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to 
God's  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city ;  but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  politi- 
cal sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Baby- 
lon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  oidy  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a  few  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sons  should  be 
carried  captive  "  to  Babylon,"  but  in  this  "  burden  " 
he  also  foretells  both  the  towering  ambition  and 
glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  overthrow.*^  The 
ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this  Imrden  is  among 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  literature.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  is  in  vv. 
24,  25,  associated  with  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the 
Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (for  here  again  this  great  miracle  of  divine 
judgment  looms  out  into  the  prophet's  view),  which 
very  disaster,  however,  probably  helped  on  the  rise 
of  Babylon  at  the  cost  of  its  northern  rival.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  Babylon  was  regarded 
as  merely  another  phase  of  Asshur's  sovereignty 
(comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  29),  so  that  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib's  army  was  a  harbinger  of  that  more 
complete  destruction  of  the  power  of  Asshur  which 


approach.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  is 
the  centre  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  ;  and  the 
action  of  predictive  prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  altogether. 

h  This  remarkable  word,   St2?^,   "  lifting  up,"  is 

variously  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a  lift- 
ing up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundred 
years  later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false 
prophets,  that  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  33-40)  seems  to  forbid 
its  use.  See  1  Chr.  xv.  22,  where  in  text  and  margin 
of  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  song,"  "  carriage,"  and 
"  lifting  up." 

c  Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  1160.  Even  if  this 
were  conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  prophet 
than  Isaiah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  skepticism 
would  remain  as  hard  as  ever ;  for  whence  should  its 
author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of  Babylon 
would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  ?  (xiii.  19-22).  In 
no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there  reason  to  an- 
ticipate this  of  Babylon  in  particular  more  than  of 
other  cities.  In  vain  does  skepticism  quote  xvii.  1 ; 
nothing  is  said  there  of  the  ultimate  condition  of 
Damascus  ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any  such 
blow  as  that  {e.  g.)  inflicted  by  Tiglath-pileser  would 
make  Damascus  for  a  while  appear  to  be  "  no  city  " 
compared  with  what  it  had  been,  and  would  convert 
many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  How  different  the 
language  used  of  Babylon  !  And  how  wonderfully 
verified  by  time  !  AVe  have  the  parallel  language  and 
verification  in  reference  to  Idumaea  (xxxiv.). 
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this  burden  announces.  This  prophecy  is  a  note 
of  preparation  for  the  second  part  of  the  book ;  for 
the  picture  which  it  draws  of  Babylon,  as  having 
Jacob  in  captivity,  and  being  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the  same  as  is 
more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii. ;  while  the  coYiclud- 
ing  verses  about  Sennacherib's  army  (24-27)  stand 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
"  burden,"  as  the  full  history  in  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. 
stands  to  xl.-xlviii. 

(6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "  burden  "  against 
Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Judah  and  their  successful  inroad,  recorded  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  "  If  Judah's  rule  was  a  serpent,  that 
of  Assyria  would  prove  a  basilisk  —  a  flying  dragon ; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army !  Meanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king:  "  —  language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the 
date  evidently  felt;  comp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  "  burden  of  Moab"  (xv.,  xvi.)  is  remark- 
able for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the  prophet 
bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the  dramatic 
character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is  the  petition 
of  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6  Judah's 
answer."    For  Moab's  relation  to  Israel  see  Moab. 

(d.)  Chapters  xvii.,  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus;  "  and  yet  after 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  "  strange  slips/'  ver.  10  (comp. 
2  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 
This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
alUance;  at  all  events  Ephraim  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7, 
point  again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this 
here?  The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though 
Assyria  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of 
Israel,  and  though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah 
("  us,"  ver.  14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah 
(comp.  turn  of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last 
thought  ch.  xviii.  is  inseparably  connected ;  for  it 
is  a  call  of  congratulation  to  Ethiopia  ("  woe  "  in 
ver.  1  of  A.  V.  should  be  "ho!  "  as  Iv.  1;  also  in 
ver.  2  omit  "  saying  "),  whose  deputies,  predictively 
imagined  as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
are  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur's  overthrow  described  in  vv.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia ;  for 
"  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  "  is  itself  "  the  present " 
to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts  viii. 
26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia. ) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion's  deliverance 
from  Asshur,  in  conjunction  with  Asshur's  triumph 
over  Zion's  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
of  the  prophet's  public  ministry ;  the  great  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 
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«  A  good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  enlargement  of 
Num.  xxi.  27-80,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
coloring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  reap- 
pears in  an  enlarged  edition  in  Jer.  xlviii.  The  two 
concluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Isaiah  wrote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
this  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (namely,  in  Num. 
xxi.  and  xxiv.  17),  but  that  within  three  years  it 


(e.)  In  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "(xix. /the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succor  against 
Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God's  judg- 
ments: she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
"cruel  lord"  and  "fierce  king"  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought,  —  unless  this  drought  is  a  figure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  his  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur ;  —  a  reference  to  Messianic 
times.^ 

(/'.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "  burdens  "  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommon  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a  prophet  to  add  to 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolizing  its  import. 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria, 
probably  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 
His  armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  be- 
sieging Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured 
that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Meroe,  and  Sethos,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  em- 
phatically to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed 
in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  — not  to  look  thither- 
ward for  help  —  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear 
in  the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of 
his  sackcloth  mantle,  and  vi^earing  his  vest  only, 
with  his  feet  also  bare.  "  Thus  shall  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of 
Assyria."  For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from 
time  to  time,  we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  him- 
self in  public  view,  —  to  make  the  lesson  the  more 
impressive  by  constant  repetition. 

((/.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea," 
a  poetical  designation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10), 
the  images  in  which  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated 
are  sketched  with  iEschylean  rapidity,  and  certainly 
not  less  than  ^Eschylean  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Modes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  under  the  "  treacherous 
spoiling  "  (v.  2)  and  continual  "  threshing  "  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur  —  ISTinevite  and  Babylonian  —  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.^ 

(h.)  "The  burden  of  Dumah,"  —  in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will  —  and  "  of  iVrabia  "  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  inva- 
sion. 

(^.)  In  "the  burden  of  the  valley  of' vision^'' 
(xxii.  1-14),  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little 
result.     The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 


should  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely 
fulfilled  even  in  Jeremiah's  time. 

b  Comp.  the  close  of  the  "  burden  of  Tyre."  The 
"  city  of  destruction  "  (xix.  18)  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  Beth-shemesh  of  Jer.  xliii.  13,  specified  because 
hitherto  an  especial  seat  of  idolatry.  Onias-s  misuse 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.     [See  Ir-ha-heres.] 

c  In  vv.  3  and  4  the  poet  dramatically  represents 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 
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during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hostile  army  are  named 
Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
armies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated. « 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  prediction  in  reference 
to  Isaiah's  contemporaries,  was  to  inculcate  a  pious 
and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in  place  of 
any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

(^^)  The  passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a  prophesying  against  an  individual.  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Amaziah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  "  the  bm-den  that 
is  upon  it").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  — 
perhaps  an  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  from  the 
un-Hebrew  form  of  his  name  —  he  may  have  been 
introduced  by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Ahaz;  he 
made  great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18;  comp.  2 
Sam.  XV.  1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so 
far  as  to  hew  out  a  tomb  high  up  in  the  cliffs 
(probably  on  the  western  or  southwestern  side  of 
Jerusalem,  where  so  many  were  excavated),  as  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  33,  margin).  We  may  believe  him  to  have 
been  engaged  with  this  business  outside  the  walls 
when  Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted ;  but  Jehovah  will 
roll  him  up  as  a  ball  and  toss  him  away  into  a  far 
distant  land,  — disgrace  that  he  is  to  his  master  ! 
his  stately  robes  of  office,  wath  his  broad  magnificent 
girdle,  shall  invest  another,  Eliakim.  Ch.  xxxvi. 
3,  seems  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his  power,  as  it 
also  shows  Eliakim' s  promotion  to  Shebna' s  former 
post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled  by 
Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii.,  when  the  sin- 
ners in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great  ascendency 
for  a  while  secured  to  the  party  which  was  true  to 
Jehovah.  If  his  fall  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand  both 
the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

{I.)  The  last  ''  burden  "  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  Ez.  xxviii. 
2,  6);  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  habits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  The  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K. 
xi.  18,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbor  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7;  Joel,  iii.  6;  Am. 
i.  9).     It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as  aven- 


«  That  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  unrelieved  description  of  godlessness  and 
recklessness  (vv.  11,  12),  and  the  threatened  punish- 
ment unto  death  (ver.  14),  whereas  Hezekiah's  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  saved  the  city,  (Comp,  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  12,  16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  2  K.  xxv.  3 
throws  Hght  on  Is.  xxii.  2.  That  vv.  9-11  agree 
with  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5  proves  nothing :  the  same 
measures  would  be  taken  in  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vii.  3).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2  and  vv.  12,  13, 
describe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
present. 

&  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans ;  this  people," 
i,  e.  the  Chaldseans,  ^^  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,"  assigning  a  loca- 
tion to  the  Chaldseans,  heretofore  nomadic.  Job  i.  17 ; 
"  they,"  the  Chaldaeans,  "  set  up  their  watch-towers  ; 
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ging  his  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  his  peculiar  people,  to  punish  Tyre. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  his 
five  years'  siege;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  suc- 
cessful, capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the 
city ;  and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  13  refers.^ 
In  vv.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  should  be  removed  (by  the 
Medo-Persian  conquest).  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  vii.  26; 
Acts  xxi.  3 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  "  burdens  "  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in  effect 
a  general  summary ;  it  presents  previous  denunci- 
ations in  one  general  denunciation  which  includes 
the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith  also  the 
promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messianic  blessings, 
for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particularizes  (Moab, 
xxv.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of  God's  people,  as 
Edom  does  in  Ixiii.  1),  but  speaks  of  judgments 
upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in  general  terms, 
the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  what 
goes  before.^ 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  15,  fires  prob- 
ably means  east)^  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16.  till  at 
ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.<^ 

In  XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors  ("city"  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vv.  6-9 
a  most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  blessings, 
which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  numberless 
Hnks,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic  Spirit 
("the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with  that 
which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.^ 

In  xxvi.,  vv.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy  state 
of  God's  people  as  God's  w^ork  wholly  (comp.  13, 
"by  thee  only");  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless 
till  God  graciously  interposed.  The  new  condition 
of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resurrection  (comp.  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ez.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit  of 
omnipotent  agency;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  the  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a  resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon  —  two 
phases  of  the  same  Asshur  —  and  Egypt  (comp. 
ver.  13);  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers 
of  evil.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  period 
of  his  ministry,   Isaiah  already  contemplates  the 


they  demolished  her  (Tyre's)  palaces  :  He  made  her 
a  ruin."     In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 

not  accept  Ewald's  ingenious  conjecture  of  D"^!33^55 

for  D>^r?;?. 

c  Thus*  comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  xvii.  5-8  ; 
also  xxv.  2  with  xiii.  19  ;  also  xxv.  3-12  with  xviii. 
7,  xxiii.  18  ;  and  xxv.  5  with  xviii.  4-6. 

d  In  ver.  21,  "  Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  of  the 
height "  —  stars,  symbolic  of  rulers,  as  Mark  xiii.  25. 
The  "ancients  "  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
the  elders  in  Rev.  iv.  4. 

e  In  ver,  7  "  the  face,"  i.  e.  "  the  surface  of  the 
covering,"  is  the  veil  itself  as  lying  upon  the  earth, 
"  of  the  covering."  In  ver.  11  we  have  the  fruitless 
endeavors  of  Moab  to  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  God's 
wrath. 
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future  deliverance  of  his  people  as  a  restoration 
from  captivity,  especially  from  Assyria,  vv.  12,  13 
(comp.  xi.  11,  16),  as  he  does  in  the  second  part; 
—  Babylon  being  a  second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  this 
section  seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
being,  as  Hengstenberg  with  much  probability  con- 
jectures, the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  com- 
municated, and  spoken  at  different  times.  The 
latter  part  hangs  more  closely  together,  and  may 
with  considerable  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  At  such  a  season  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  would  be  especially  awake. 

Ch.  xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive;  it  therefore 
preceded  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
"the  crown  of  pride"  surmounting  its  beautiful 
hill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also,  ver. 
7  (comp.  ver.  14),  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
have  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  Jeho- 
vah's word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of 
infatuation,  —  "  they  erred  in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scoffed  at  his 
ministrations." 

In  the  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  be  exaggerated 
in  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 
the  scoffing  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  that  his  style  was  so 
plain  and  simple  —  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  little 
children,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  accumulate 
monosyllables  as  imitating  his  style  (tsav  la-tsav, 
tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la-kav,  kav  la-kav,  zeeir  sham, 
zeeir  sham,  ver.  10).  "Twist  my  words"  (is 
Isaiah's  reply)  "into  a  mocking  jabber  if  ye  will; 
God  shall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber  of 
foreign  invaders!  "  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49).  They 
trusted  that  they  had  made  a  "  vision  "  —  a  com- 
pact with  death  and  hell  (vv.  15,  18,  "  agree- 
ment," Hebr.  vision),  and  that  through  the  meas- 
ures which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But  the 
stone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God's  own 
prophets)  alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it;  ye 
shall  perish  (16-22).  Ver.  16  is  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Christ ;  he  is  now  the  prophet  who  saves 
those  who  believe  in  him.  This  glimpse  into  He- 
brew life  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of 
"the  word  of  Jehovah  "  preoccupied  men's  minds, 
or  at  least  confused  them ;  while  further  the  con- 
flicting voices  of  different  prophets,  the  false  and 
the  true,  would  furnish  them,  as  in  all  ages  it  does 
to  the  worldly  and  the  skeptical,  a  ground  for  entire 
disbelief. 

"  Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdness  and 
wisdom,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
alike  to  him  and  to  you?  "  (23-29). 


a  "  The  priest  and  the  prophet."  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  always  (it  would  seem)  a  numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
(^^  wearing  a  hairy  garment  to  deceive");  and  these 
sable-clad  men  perhaps  even  swarmed  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Elijah,  p.  703,  note  e.]  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
and,  under  the  king,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  its  policy. 
Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator  at  Athens, 
so  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each  other's  hands 
at    Jerugalem.     Whatever   public   policy  the  priests 
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Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  de- 
liverance, vv.  1-8.  (Sennacherib's  invasion  again!) 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig- 
matical; prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas!  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart;  even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not 
by  his  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
(comp.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8,9);  but  all 
their  vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded ;  the  wild 
wood  shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
field  a  wild  wood ;  —  the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah 
and  these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their 
places  of  dishonor  and  prosperity,  vv.  13-24. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  proph- 
ets and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true 
prophets  (vv.  10,  11)  was  the  policy  of  courting 
the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxx.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  terms  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  skeptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
becomes  more  and  more  glowing;  that  marvelous 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God's  "Name" 
(xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even 
clearer  glimpses  into  the  time  when-  God  should 
indeed  come  and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and 
when  virtue  and  righteousness  should  everywhere 
prevail  (xxxii.  1-8,  15-20);  then  the  mighty  Jeho- 
vah should  be  a  king  dwelling  amongst  his  people 
(xxxiii.  17,  22);  he  should  himself  be  a  sea  of 
glory  and  defense  encircling  them,  in  which  all 
hostile  galleys  should  perish.  At  that  glorious 
display  of  Jehovah's  nearness  (namely,  that  afforded 
in  the  Assyrian's  overthrow),  they  who  had  re- 
jected Jehovah  in  his  servants  and  prophets,  the 
sinners  in  Zion,  should  be  filled  with  dismay,  dread- 
ing lest  his  terrible  judgment  should  alight  upon 
themselves  also  (xxxiii.  14).  AVith  these  glorious 
predictions  are  blended  also  descriptions  of  the 
grief  and  despair  which  should  precede  that  hour, 
xxxii.  9-14  (?)^  and  xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest 
prayer  then  to  be  offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  particular  reference  to  Idumsea  (this  is 
shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  16,  to  compare  the 
fulfillment  with  the  prophecy);  we  are  however  led, 
both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by  Ixiii.  2, 
to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as  typical.- 


advised,  they  would  be  seconded  therein  by  prophets, 
"in  the  name  of  Jehovah."  Isaiah's  contemporary 
shows  us  in  what  an  unprincipled  manner  the  proph- 
ets abused  their  function  for  their  own  advantage  (Mic. 
iii.  5-7,  11):  "The  prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bare  rule  by  their  means"  (Jer.  v.  81), 
Hence  prophets  and  priests  are  so  often  named  to- 
gether (comp.  xxix.  9,  10). 

b  In  ver.  10,  read  "  some  days  over  a  year  shall 
ye  be  troubled." 

c  The  reference  to  "  the  book  of  Jehovah,"  ver.  16, 
as  containing  this  prediction,  deserves  notice.     As  the 
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As  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates 
in  general  terras  the  deHverance  of  Israel  as  if  out 
of  captivity,  rejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy 
march  through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  any- 
deliverance  out  of  temporal  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Heb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  —  At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  forces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  —  Shebna 
too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove-' 
reign,  confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger  (xxxvii.  3),  and  entreating  his 
prayers ;  —  a  signal  token  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send 
him  back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.  The 
event  shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was 
that  of  the  destruction  of  his  army.  Accordingly 
Hezekiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at 
Libnah,  his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assur- 
ance of  being  protected  by  Jehovah  (comp.  ver.  10). 
This  drew  from  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defi- 
ance against  Jehovah  himself,  as  being  no  more 
able  to  defend  Jerusalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods 
had  been  to  defend  the  countries  wdiich  he  had 
conquered.  On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter 
before  Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  him  to  read  and 
answer  (ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send 
a  fuller  reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  mani- 
fest object  of  which  vi^as  the  more  completely  to 
signalize,  especially  to  God's  own  people  them- 
selves, the  meaning  of  the  coming  event.'*  How 
the  deliverance  was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not 
commissioned  to  tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2 
K.  xix.  35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfillment.  A 
divine  interposition  so  marvelous,  so  evidently 
miraculous,  was  in  its  magnificence  w^orthy  of 
being  the  kernel  of  Isaiah's  whole  book ;  it  is  in- 
deed that  without  which  the  whole  book  falls  to 
pieces,  but  with  which  it  forms  a  well-organized 
whole  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.). 

prophet's  spoken  word  was  "  the  ivord  of  Jehovah," 
so  his  written  word  is  here  called  "  the  book  of  Jeho- 
vah." It  shows  Isaiah's  estimate  of  his  prophetical 
writings.  So  xxx.  8  points  to  an  enduring  record  in 
which  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimon^^  concerning 
Egypt.  (In  xxx.  9,  for  "That  this  is,"  etc.,  read 
"  Because  this  is,"  etc.) 

«  How  like  Isaiah's  style  the  whole  passage  is  ! 
xxxvii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
shur's  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xliv.  8 ;  xlvi.  9-11,  &c  ). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xli.  2.  "  Sign  "  in  ver.  30,  as  in 
vii.  14-16  ;  —  There  must  be  a  remnant ;  therefore  ye 
shall  now  be  delivered.  For  further  explanation, 
Ewald  refers  to  the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  5,  11 :  "  Your 
condition  this  year  will  be  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  year  ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  :  as  at  the 
jubilee  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afresh,  re- 
stored to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  fruit  of  aflQiction,  shall  introduce  better  days  " 
(ver.  31).' 

&  Eor  Hezekiah's  sickness  was  15  years  before  his 
death,  whereas  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
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Chs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  chronologically  precede  the 
two  previous  ones ;  ^  but  there  seems  to  be  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  this  arrangement:  one  ethical,  to 
illustrate  God's  discipline  exercised  over  his  most 
favored  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  the  two  preceding 
chapters  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of  the  first 
part,  and  therefore  stand  even  before  xxxviii.,  so 
xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent  prophesy- 
ings,  and  is  therefore  placed  immediately  before 
them.c 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  form  a  prophecy,  whose 
coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  authorship  are 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny  that  it 
was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time  and 
situation  from  which  the  prophet  here  speaks,  is 
for  the  most  part  that  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
(comp.,  e.  g.^  Ixiv.  10,  11).  But  this  is  adopted  on 
a  principle  already  noted  as  characterizing  "  vision," 
namely,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  prophet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  by 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked;  as 
neglect  of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  unacceptable 
sacrifices  (Ixvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (Ivii.  3-10) 
Ixv.  3,  4);  sins  belonging  to  a  period  before  the 
exile,  and  not  to  the  exile  itself/'  But  that  this 
imagined  time  and  place  should  be  maintained 
through  so  long  a  composition,  is  unquestionably  a 
remarkable  phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophesy- 
ings  is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  speaker,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  God's  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Isaiah  was  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Moses 
himself  (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  46-50);  moreover,  Isaiah 
had  himself  often  realized  and  predicted  it,  with 
i-eference  repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix. 
6,  7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  12);  which  was  also  done  by  Micah  (iv.  10, 
vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiah's  mind  by  a  chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two.     We  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  must 


(so  chronologers  determine)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
before  the  same  date. 

c  Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2  K.,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  2  K.  ai-e  found  many  touches  not  found 
in  Is.  {e.  g  2  K.  xviii.  14-16  ;  xx.  4,  5,  9,  &c.),  critics 
are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was  drawn 
from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the  record 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  as  "  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amo2;,  (found)  in  (not,  as  in 
A.  v.,  ^  and  in ')  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel "  ;  which  record  Isaiah  adopted  with  modifica- 
tions into  the  compilation  of  his  prophecies. 

d  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God's  own  people  that 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  affect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  had  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  He- 
brews themselves,  which  ceased  at  the  Captivity  ;  for 
the  deportation  probably  (Hengst.)  affected  chiefly  the 
best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especially  the  priests,  of 
whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a  disproportionate 
number  both  among  those  who  were  exiled  and  those 
who  returned. 
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be  acknowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the 
remark,  that  "  vision  "  even  in  its  most  heightened 
form  still  adapted  itself  more  or  less  to  the  previous 
mental  condition  of  the  seer.  We  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  be  led  to  write 
prophesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  minis- 
terial bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their 
captivity  should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  greater  profusion  of  words,  and 
the  clearer,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  ex- 
position of  thoughts,  which  generally  characterize 
this  second  part;  whereas  the  first  part y'reg-wew^ 
exhibits  great  abruptness,  and  a  close  compression 
and  terseness  of  diction,  at  times  almost  enigmati- 
cal—  as  an  indignant  man  might  speak  among 
gain  say  ers  from  whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This 
difference  of  style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated),  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the 
difference  of  purpose;  for  here  Isaiah  generally  ap- 
pears as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter 
of  the  pious  and  afflicted ;  whereas  before  he  appears 
rather  as  accuser  and  denouncer.  There  exists  after 
all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indicate  Isaiah's 
hand  (see  Keil's  Einhitung,  §  72,  note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each, 
as  it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace, 
saith  Jehovah  {or  "my  God''),  to  the  wicked;" 
and  the  third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon  by  Koresh  (Cyrus)  who  is  even  named 
twice  (xli.  2,  3^,  25,  xhv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11, 
xlviii.  14,  15).«  This  section  abounds  with  argu- 
ments against  idolatry,  founded  mainly  (not  wholly, 
see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon  the  gift  of 
prediction  possessed  by  Jehovah's  prophets,  espe- 
cially as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cyrus,  and  even 
naming  him  (xli.  26,  xliv.  8,  24-26,  xlv.  4,  19,  21, 
xlvi.  8-11,  xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols  and  heathen 
diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being  able  to  predict 
(xli.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv.  20-21,  xlvii.  10- 
13).  This  power  of  foretelling  the  future,  as  shown 
in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon  as  the  test  of 
divinity.'*  It  is  of  importance'  to  observe,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prophet's  standing-point  in  this  second 
part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the  Captivity  in 
Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of  it,  there  is 
(excepting  Cyrus's  name)  no  specification  of  partic- 
ular circumstances,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find 
if  the  writer  had  written  at  the  end  of  the  exile ; 


«  The  point  has  been  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  (Havernick,  Hengst.),  that  Koresh, 
a  word  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  Persia,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  Cyrus,  whose  original  name  was 
Agradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularizing  in  prophecy  is  paralleled  by 
the  specification  of  Josiah's  name  (1  K.  xiii.  2)  some 
350  years  before  his  time. 

&  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  political 
scene. 

c  For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  expositions 
which  understand  by  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  "  here 
or  in  the  second  section,  the  Jewish  people,  or  the 
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the  delineation  is  of  a  general  kind,  borrowed  fre- 
quently from  the  history  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Let 
it  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the  language 
respecting  the  ivilderness  (e.  g.  xli.  1,7-20),  through 
which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  unmistakably 
ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general, 
that  the-  "vision"  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 
seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deUverance  to  come 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  association  of  ideas  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  (e.  a.  x.  24-xi.  16, 
xxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  association 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole ;  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet 
imperfectly.  However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a  clear  prediction 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in  part  in 
contrast  with  Cyrus;  for  the  "  servant  "  of  Jehovah 
is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will  establish 
the  true  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4).  Neverthe- 
less, since  the  prophet  regards  the  two  deliverances 
as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought  (comp.  Ixi. 
1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (xl.  3-5)  is  held 
by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John  Baptist 
himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement  of  the 
other.'^" 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldseans  (named 
before  five  times),  disappear  altogether.  Return 
from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of  and  at 
length  (xlix.  9-26,  H.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13,  Ivii.  14); 
but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of  being  applied 
to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as  well  as  to  the 
literal  restoration.  And  that  the  Messianic  restora- 
tion (whether  a  spiritual  restoration  or  not)  is  prin- 
cipally intended,  is  clear  from  the  connection  of  the 
restoration  promised  in  xlix.  9-25  with  the  Messiah 
portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8 ;  ^  from  the  description  of 
the  sufifering  Christ  (in  1.  5,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the 
promise  of  deliverance  (1.  1-11);  from  the  same 
description  in  Hi.  13-liii.  12,  between  the  passages 
li.  1-Hi.  12,  and  liv.  1-17 ;  and  from  the  exhibition 
of  Christ  in  Iv.  4  (connected  in  ver.  3  with  the 
Messianic  promise  given  to  David),  forming  the 
foundation  on  which  is  raised  the  promise  of  Iv. 
3-13.  Comp.  also  the  interpretation  of  liv.  13  given 
by  Christ  himself  in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  Ixi. 
1-3  in  Luke  iv.  18.  In  fact  the  place  of  Cyrus  in 
the  first  section  is  in  this  second  section  held  by 
his  greater  Antitype.^ 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (Iviii.-lxvi. )  as  Cyrus 


pious  among  them,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or  some 
other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Hengstenberg's 
Christology,  vol.  ii. 

d  In  this  passage  Christ  is  called  "  Israel,"  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant^ 
people  —  as  he  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  realized. 

e  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  object  which  in 
"  vision  "  the  prophet  saw  in  1.  6,  and  in  lii.  13,  liii. 
12  (connecting  lii.  13  with  liii.  12  as  one  passage),  will 
hardly  be  questioned  amongst  ourselves,  except  by 
those  whose  minds  are  prepossessed  by  the  notion  that 
predictive  revelation  is  inconceivable.  Meanwhile  all 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Ewald's  remark  :  "  In 
the  Servant  of  Jahve,  who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his 
view,  the  prophet  discerns  a  new  clear  light  shed 
abroad  over  all  possible  situations  of  that  time  ;  in 
him  he  finds  the  balm  of  consolation,  the  cheer  of 
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nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  ser- 
vant "  occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  second. 
The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in  Ixi.  1-3 
and  in  Ixiii.  1-^,  9.  He  no  longer  appears  as  suf- 
fering, but  only  as  saving  and  avenging  Zion.« 
The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with  various  practi- 
cal exhortations  founded  upon  the  views  of  the 
future  already  set  forth.  In  the  second  the  parae- 
nesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking  in  Iv.  1-7  the 
form  of  advice ;  only  in  Hi.  and  towards  the  close 
in  Ivi.  9-lvii.  14  is  the  language  accusing  and 
minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prophesying  is  very  much  in  this  last-named 
strain  (cf.  Iviii.  1-7,  lix.  1-8,  Ixv.  1-16,  Ixvi.  1-6, 
15-17,  21);  taking  the  form  of  national  self-bewail- 
ment  in  lix.  9-15  and  Ixiii.  15-lxiv.  12.  Still, 
interspersed  in  this  admonition,  accusation,  and 
threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and  even  bright 
tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter;  besides  the  con- 
ditional promises  as  arguments  for  well-doing  in 
Iviii.  8-11  and  Ixvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the  long  passage 
of  general  and  unconditional  promise  in  lix.  20- 
Ixiii.  6,  and  the  shorter  ones  Ixv.  17-25,  Ixvi.  7-14, 
18-23;  and  in  some  of  these  passages  the  future  of 
Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  coloring  than  almost 
anywhere  before  in  the  whole  book.  But  on  the 
whole  the  predominant  feature  of  this  section  is 
exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
quahfying  men  to  receive  the  promised  blessings. 
There  was  to  be  "  no  peace  for  the  wicked,"  but 
only  for  those  who  turned  from  ungodliness  in 
Jacob;  and  thei-efore  the  prophet  in  such  various 
forms  of  exhortations  urges  the  topic  of  repentance, 

—  promising,  advising,  leading  to  confession  (Ixiv. 
6-12;  comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3),  warning,  threatening. 
In  reference  to  the  sins  especially  selected  for  rebuke, 
we  find  specified  idolatry  Ixv.  3,  4,  11,  Ixvi.  17  (as 
in  the  second  section  Ivii.  3-10),  bloodshedding, 
and  injustice  (Hx.  1-15),  selfishness  (Ixv.  5),  and 
merely  outward  and  ceremonial  religiousness  (Ixvi. 
1-3).  If  it  were  not  for  the  place  given  to  idolatry, 
we  might  suppose  with  Dr.  Henderson  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  already  by  prophetic  anticipation 
rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 

—  so  accurately  in  many  places  are  its  features  de- 
lineated as  denounced  in  the  N.  T.  But  the  speci- 
fication of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seek  for  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  this  parsenesis  in  the  prophet's  own 
time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  displayed  in  the 
N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  fact  in  all  ages  the 
natural  product  of  an  unconverted,  unspiritual  heart 
combining  with  the  observance  of  a  positive  religion, 
and  in  all  ages  (comp.  e.  g.  Ps.  1.)  antagonistic  to 
true  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  of  these  three  sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modern 
sermon ;  such  treatment  is  wholly  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
every  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 


everlasting  hope,  the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and 
shame  down  those  who  understand  not  the  time,  the 
means  of  impressive  exhortation.  And  if  in  this  long 
piece  (xl.-lxvi.)  a  multitude  of  very  diverse  weighty 
thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this  is  the  dominant 
thought  which  binds  everything  together 
ii.  p.  407). 
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tion,  by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiving,  by 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
German  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
book,  different  critics  pronouncing  different  portions 
of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concurring  to 
reject  the  second  part  altogether.  A  few  observa- 
tions, particularly  on  this  latter  point,  appear  there- 
fore to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  suspicion 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  remarks  upon  ch.  l, 
in  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's  Isaiah^  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1779-1781.  This  was  presently 
after  followed  up  by  Dcderlein,  especially  in  his 
Latin  translation  and  commentary  in  1789;  by 
Eichhorn,  who  in  a  later  period  most  fully  developed 
his  views  on  this  point  in  his  Bebrdischen  Pro- 
pheten,  1816-1819 ;  and  the  most  fully  and  effect- 
ively by  Justi.  The  majority  of  the  German  critics 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  views:  as 
Paulus  (1793),  Bertholdt  (1812),  De  Wette  (1817), 
Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833),  Knobel 
(1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  Defenders  of 
the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  however,  been 
wanting  —  particularly  Jahn  in  his  Einleitung 
(1802);  Moller  in  his  De  AntJientid  Oraculorum 
Jesaice  (Copenhagen,  1825);  Kleinert  in  his  Ech- 
tlieit  des  Jesaias  (1829)  ;  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Christoloyy^  vol.  ii. ;  Havernick,  Einleitung,  B.  iii. 
(1849);  Stier  in  his  Jesaias  nicht  Pseudu- Jesaias 
(1850);  and  Keil,  Einleitung  (1853),  in  which  last 
the  reader  will  find  a  most  satisfactory  compendium 
of  the  controversy  and  of  the  grounds  for  the  gen- 
erally received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  this  second  part  is,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability,  and  of  profound  Hebrew 
scholarship,  sufficiently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  grounds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attach  much  value  to  this 
formidable  array  of  authorities.  The  circumstance 
mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a  considerable  view  taken 
his  standing-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forward  into  the  subsequent  future. 
Now  is  it  possible  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  a  degree  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time?  We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a  future  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  must  be  predi- 
cated of  him ;  for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who  knows 
even  Cyrus's  name  was  not  realized  for  two  cen- 
turies later,  and  a  chance  hit  is  here  out  of  the 
question.  "  This,  however,  is  inconceivable.  A 
prophet's  prescience  must  be  limited  to  the  notion 
of  foreboding  (A/inung),  and  to  the  deductions  from 
patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with  real  or  sup- 
posed truths.  Prophets  were  bounded  like  other 
men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age;  they  bor- 
rowed the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from  their 


«  Restoration  from  captivity  is  spoken  of  in  Iviii. 
12,  Ixi.  4-7,  Ixii.  4,  5,  10  ;  but  for  the  most  part  in 
such  general  terms  as  might  easily  be  understood  as 
referring  to  spiritual  restoration  only  ;  but  since  the 
literal  restoration  pre-required  repentance,  this  exhor- 
(Propheten,  I  tation  may  be  taken  with  a  reference  to  literal  restora- 
tion as  well. 
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present ;  ^nd  excited  by  the  relations  of  tlieir  pres- 
ent they  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  of  what 
affected  other  people's  minds  or  their  own,  occupy- 
ing themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  rewards 
or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their  contem- 
poraries. For  exegesis  the  position  is  impregnable, 
that  the  prophetic  wTitings  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  prophet;  and  from  this  follows  as  a 
corollary  the  critical  Canon:  that  that  time,  those 
time-relations,  out  of  which  a  prophetic  writer  is 
explained,  are  his  time,  Ms  time-relations ;  —  to  that 
time  he  must  be  referred  as  the  date  of  his  own 
existence  "  (Hitzig,  p.  463-468). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argun]ent.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  "  secondary  and 
external,"  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed;  this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
presently.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated ;  but  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  Einkitung^  §  72)  It  is  not,  however,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impugners  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  Scripture:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
writings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories 
of  inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought  ?  Are  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  give  way 
to  them  ?  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them :  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  hy  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
question  before  us  is  determined,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  avowedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  For  our  present  purpose  it  must  suffice  briefly 
to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing  the 


a  *  In  the  critical  discussions  respecting  the  proph- 
ecies ascribed  to  Isaiah,  the  language  which  has  some- 
times been  used  has  led  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
real   question  at  issue.     Such  terms  as  "spurious," 
"  Pseudo-Isaiah,"  have  been  very  naturally  understood 
as  implying  that  the  portions  so  designated  are  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  Prophets,  or  even  as  the  work  of  fraud. 
But  this  has  not  been  generally,  if  ever,  intended  by 
those  who  have  used  such  expressions.     The  question 
is  essentially  one  of  authorship  and  date  ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  affect  the  value,   the  inspiration,   or   the 
canonicity  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  under  consider- 
ation.    Take,    for   example,  the  last  27  chapters   of 
Isaiah.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  that  wonderful  com- 
position, it  shines  by  its  own  light ;  and  its  splendor 
is  not  lessened  by  the  supposition  that  the  name  of 
the  writer,  like  that  of  the  Book  of  Job,  must  remain 
unknown.     If  he  were  not  the  Isaiah  who  wrote  the  j 
earlier  prophecies  which  have  been  collected  in  the  i 
same  volume,  we  have  two  great  prophets  instead  of  | 
one.     His  lofty  strains   of  exhortation,  warning,  and  j 
consolation  do  not  lose  their  power  when  we  consider  ' 
them  specially  adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  imme-  j 
diate   contemporaries,  rather   than   designed  for  the 
edification  of  the  people  150  years  or  more  after  the 
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integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  part :  — 

(a.)  Externally.  —  The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  —  Ecclus.  xlviii.  24, 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  TrapeKaXcae 
revs  Treudovuras  iu  ^idou  and  uTreSet^e  —  ra 
vTr6Kpv(pa  irplu  t)  Trapayeuecrdai  avrd)  refers  to 
this  second  part.  The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  eJeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv.  31, 
1.,  li.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41),  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  15, 
iii.  10).  The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4,  which 
plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xhv.  28,  xlv.  1,  13,  ac- 
crediting Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi.  1,  §  2)  that 
the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predictions  of  him. 
The  inspired  testimony  of  the  N".  T.,  which  often 
(Matt.  iii.  3  and  the  parallel  passages;  Luke  iv. 
17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Rom.  x.  16,  20)  quotes  with 
specification  of  Isaiah's  name  prophecies  found  in 
the  second  part. 

(b. )  Interna.lhj.  —  The  unity  of  design  and  con- 
struction which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  these 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts 
of  the  book.  —  The  oneness  of  diction  which  per- 
vades  the  whole  book.  —  The  peculiar  elevation  and 
grandeur  of  style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the 
second  part  as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which 
assigns  their  composition  to  the  golden  age  of  He- 
brew literature.  —  The  absence  of  any  other  name 
than  Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time 
to  which  the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah 
or  a  Malachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book ; 
how  was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent 
gifts,  as  "  the  Great  Unnamed  "  who  wrote  xl.-lxvi., 
could  gain  none  ?  —  The  claims  which  the  writer 
makes  to  the  /breknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by 
Cyrus.,  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer.  —  Lastly,  the.  predictions  lohich  it  contains 
of  the  character^  sufferings,  death.,  and  glorijica- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ :  a  behever  in  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration ; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  anni- 
hilated.« 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 


death  of  the  author.  Those  who  feel  compelled  from 
internal  evidence  to  ascribe  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah 
to  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Captivity, 
do  not  on  that  account  value  the  work  the  less,  but 
regard  this  view  of  it  as  investing  it  with  new  interest. 
Thus  Dr.  Noyes  calls  the  author  "  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Jewish  prophets  "  {New  Trans,  of  the  Hebrew 
Prop/iets,  4th  ed.,  i.  p.  xli.)  ;  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of 
these  chapters  as  "  the  most  deeply  inspired,  the  most 
truly  Evangelical,  of  any  portion  of  the  Prophetical 
writings,  whatever  be  their  date,  and  whoever  their 
author "  {Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church.,  ii.  637)  ;  and 
Dean  Milman  remarks  :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the 
later  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  attributed,  by  the  common 
consent  of  most  of  the  profoundly  leai*ned  writers 
of  Germany  ...  to  a  different  writer,  whom  they 
call  the  great  nameless  Prophet,  or  the  second  Isaiah, 
who  wrote  during  the  exile.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  these  chapters,  in  my  judgment,  read  with  in- 
finitely greater  force,  sublimity,  and  reality  under 
this  view.  If  they  lose,  and  I  hardly  feel  that  they 
do  lose,  in  what  is  commonly  called  prophetic,  they 
rise  far  more  in  historical,  interest.  ...  As  to  what 
are  usually  called  the  Messianic  predictions  .  .  .  they 
have  the  same  force  and  meaning,  whether  uttered  by 
one  or  two  prophets,  at  one  or  two  different  periods" 
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Isaiah's  style ;  though  in  truth  the  abundance  of  the 
materials  which  offer  themselves  makes  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  give  anything  like  a  just  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah's  {ProphtUn^  i. 
166-179):  — 

"  In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  authorship  reaching 
its  culminating  point.  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  him  to  an  elevation  to  which  no  prophet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
the  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  all 
kinds  of  talent  and  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and> 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  cannot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isaiah's  peculiar  historical  greatness,  a  native 
power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same  spirit 
the  three  several  characteristics  of — first,  the  most 
profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest  senti- 
ment ;  next,  the  most  indefatigable  and  successful 
practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and  changes 
of  outward  life;  and,  thirdly,  that  facility  and  beauty 
in  representing  thought  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  genuine  poet :  but  this  threefold  combination 
w^e  find  realized  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other  prophet; 
and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  perceive  of  the 
unceasing  joint-working  of  these  three  powers  we 
must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  original  great- 
ness of  his  genius.  —  Both  as  prophet  and  as  author 
Isaiah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny  height,  which 
in  each  several  branch  of  ancient  literature  one 
eminently  favored  spirit  at  the  right  time  takes 
possession  of;  which  seems  as  it  were  to  have  been 
waiting  for  liim  ;  and  which,  when  he  has  come 
and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep  and  guard 
him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man.  In  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics  of  his  dis- 
courses, and  in  the  manner  of  expression,  Isaiah 
uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  Kingly  Prophet. 

•'  In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought  is 


(Hist.  oftkeJeivs^  i.  462,  note,  new  Amer.  ed.).  David- 
son, in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (iii.  59), 
after  a  full  discussion  of  the  authorship,  concludes  as 
follows  :  ^^  Among  all  the  prophetic  writings,  the  first 
place  in  many  respects  is  due  to  those  of  the  ^-ounger 
Isaiah.  .  .  .  None  has  announced  in  such  strains  as 
his  the  downfall  of  all  earthly  powers  ;  or  [so]  unfolded 
to  the  view  of  the  afflicted  the  transcendent  glory  of 
Jehovah's  salvation  which  should  arise  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  forsaken  and  persecuted.  None  has 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  essence  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is  majesty  in  his  sentiments,  beauty 
and  force  in  his  language,  propriety  and  elegance  in 
his  imagery."  Delitzsch,  one  of  the  most  orthodox 
and  conservative  of  the  modern  German  theologians, 
in  his,  elaborate  article  on  Isaiah  in  Fairbairn's  Im- 
perial Bible  Dictionary.^  maintains  that  all  the  proph- 
ecies in  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Isaiah  are 
correctly  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  also  remarks  that,  on 
the  contrary  supposition,  "  the  prophetic'  discourses 
eh.  xl.-lxvi.  would  not   necessarily  lose  anything  of 
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elaborate  and  artificial :  it  rather  shows  a  lofty  sim- 
phcity  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attractive- 
ness, abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thought ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  always  rolls  along  in  a  full  stream  which 
overpowers  all  resistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  effort. 

"  The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
is  always  majestic,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent ; 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fullness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lose  itself  in  the  vast  and  indefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance;  to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  diflfuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utterances,  which,  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevertheless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  clearly  delineated ; 
e.  g.,  viii.  6-ix.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 12; 
while  in  the  long  piece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the  com- 
position here  and  there  for  a  moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
greater  might.  In  this  rich  and  thickly  crowded 
fullness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appears  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxxi.  4,  5);  in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustrate  and  is  swallowed  up  in  it,  — 
aye,  and  frequently  simile  after  simile ;  and  yet  the 
many  threads  of  the  discourse  which  for  a  moment 
appeared  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle  them- 
selves into  perfect  clearness  ;  —  a  characteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

"  The  versification  in  like  manner  is  always  full, 
and  yet  strongly  marked  :  while  however  this 
prophet  is  little  concerned  about  anxiously  weigh- 
ing out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words ; 
not  unfrequently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
members  (xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xix.  13),  as  if, 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  in  the  matter 
within,  he  did  not  so  much  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

"  Still  the  main  point  lies  here,  —  that  we  can- 
not in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  proph- 
ets, specify  any  particular  pecuharity,  or  any  favorite 


their  predictive  character  and  of  their  incomparable 
value.  Their  anonymous  author  might  pass  hence- 
forward, also,  as  the  greatest  evangelist  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  have  no  doctrinal  reasons  which  would 
forbid  us  to  distinguish  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  himself,  and  prophecies  of  anonymous 
prophets  annexed  to  these."  (Fairbairn,  i.  805,  806.) 
He  had  before  spoken  of  the  composite  character  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  "  where,  under  the  name  of  Solomon, 
the  gnomic  pearls  of  different  times  and  of  several 
authors  are  arranged  beside  one  another,  just  as  in 
the  Psalter  the  poets  of  many  centuries  are  collected 
under  the  banner  of  David,  the  father  of  lyric  poetry." 
So  Prof.  Stuart  observes,  "  It  is  of  little  or  no  theolog- 
ical or  doctrinal  importance  which  way  this  question 
is  decided"  {Crit.  Hist,  of  the  Old  Test.  Canon,  p. 
109).  On  this  subject  see  also  the  excellent  remarks  of 
Stanley,  in  his  Note  "  On  the  Authorship  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  appended  to  vol.  ii.  of  his 
History  of  the  Jewis/i  Cliurch.  A. 
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color  as  attaching  to  his  general  style.  He  is  not 
the  especially  lyrical  prophet,  or  the  especially  ele- 
giacal  prophet,  or  the  especially  oratoincal  arid 
hortatory  prophet,  as  we  should  describe  a  Joel,  a 
Hosea,  a  Micah,  with  whom  there  is  a  greater 
prevalence  of  some  particidar  color ;  but,  just  as 
the  subject  requires,  he  has  readily  at  command 
ever'y  several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  change 
of  delineation ;.  and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  well  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering  points  of 
excellence.  His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is 
the  lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding 
out  of  the  perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  pos- 
sesses over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness, 
however,  no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall 
not,  when  occasion  requires,  be  more  vehemently 
excited  and  assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows; 
but  even  the  extremest  excitement,  which  does  here 
and  there  intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by 
the  same  spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping 
the  limits  which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with 
lofty  self-control  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone 
of  equabihty  (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xxviii.  11-23,  xxix.  9- 
14).  Neither  does  this  calmness  in  discourse  re- 
quire that  the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only 
in  a  plain,  level  way,  without  any  variation  of  form; 
rather,  Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that 
variety  of  manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which 
his  hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If 
he  wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a  distant 
truth  which  they  lilie  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge 
them  by  a  sentence  pronounced  by  their  own 
mouth,  he  retreats  back  into  a  popular  statement 
of  a  case  drawn  from  ordinary  life  (vv.  1-6,  xxviii. 
2-3-29).  If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over- 
wise  to  some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect, 
he  surprises  them  by  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an 
enigmatical  dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to 
discover  its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhappy  temper  of  people's  minds  which  noth- 
ing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his  speech 
becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and  lament 
(i.  21-23,  xxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous  leaders  of 
the  people  mock  ?  —  he  outdoes  them  at  their  own 
weapons,  and  crushes  them  under  the  fearful  ear- 
nest of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13).  Even  a 
single  ironical  word  in  passing  will  drop  from  the 
lofty  prophet  (xvii.  3,  glory).  Tims  his  discourse 
varies  into  every  complexion :  it  is  tender  and  stern, 
didactic  and  threatening,  mourning  and  again  ex- 
idting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and  earnest;  but  ever 
at  the  right  time  it  returns  back  to  its  original 
elevation  and  repose,  and  never  loses  the  clear 
ground -color  of  its  divine  seriousness." 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah's  style,  Evvald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-xxxix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  passages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  author.  These  are  the  following:  xii., 
xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
In  reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  the  ground  of  objection  is  obvious 
upon  a  moment's  observation  of  the  contents;  on 
rationaUstic  views  of  prophecy,  none  of  them  can 
be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof  of  their  gen- 
uineness it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Drechsler's 
Prophet  Jesaja,  or  to  Keil's  Einleitung.  We 
carmot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate  which 
the  honesty  of  Ewald's  sesthetical  judgment  forms 
of  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He  pro- 
nounces the  magnificent  denunciation  of  Babylon, 
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xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  the  same  author 
as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  overthrow  in  xxi.  1- 
10,  and  both  as  aUke  remarkable  for  "  the  poetical 
facility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sentiments," 
particularizing  xiv.  5-20  especially  as  "an  ode  of 
high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last  strophe 
(vv.  20-23)  rises  to  "prophetical  sublimity."  In 
xxiv.-xxvii.  he  finds  parts,  particularly  the  "  beau- 
tiful utterances "  in  xxv.  6-8,  xxvii.  9,  12,  13, 
which  he  considers  as  plainly  borrowed  from  oracles 
which  are  now  lost;  while  lastly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
(which  in  his  20th  lecture  on  Hebrew  poetry  Bishop 
Lowth  selects  for  particular  comment  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit),  he  traces  much  that 
"  reechoes  words  of  the  genuine  Isaiah." 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Propheten 
wliich  treats  of  xl.-lxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  former  part. 
"  Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired,  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power.  — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  the  later 
prophets,  the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  too  diffuse  in 
delineation ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  often  moves 
confusedly  and  heavily,  omng  to  the  over-gushing 
fullness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  stram,  as  e.  g., 
xl.,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  carries  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  listening  to  another 
prophet  altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeUng.  In  no  prophet 
does  the  mood  in  the  composition  of  pai'ticular  pas- 
sages so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three  several 
sections  into  luhich  this  part  of  the  book  is  divided, 
while  under  vehement  excitement  the  prophet  pur- 
sues the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his  business  at 
different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to  shame,  to 
chasten;  to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the  heavenly 
image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in  contrast, 
to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  groveliiig  of  image- 
worship;  to  teach  what  conduct  the  times  require, 
and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his  own 
example  —  his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  New  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  anywhere 
passing  into  the  representation  of  visions  properly  so 
called,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange ;  and  rightly 
to  recognize  these  changes  is  the  great  problem  for 
the  interpretation"  {Propheten,  vol.  ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
sesthetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
our  own ;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  cited  pas- 
sages (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark  the 
sentences  which  we  have  put  into  italics)  is  clear, 
that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of  the 
considerations  already  stated  by  us,  we  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  second  part  the 
presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover 
in  the  first.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic  criti- 
cism of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book  brings 
us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the  evidence 
previously  accumulated;    namely,   that   the  whole 
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of  the  book  originated  in  one  mind,  and  that  mind 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  variously  gifted  in- 
struments which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ever  em- 
ployed to  pour  forth  its  voice  upon  the  world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah:  Yitringa's  Commentarius  in  Librum 
Frophetiarum  Isaice,  2  vols.  fol.  1714-,  a  vast  mine 
of  materials  ;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  1818-1820 
[8d  ed.,  1829-34],  or  his  somewhat  briefer  Scholia 
in  Compendium  redacta,  1831,  which,  though  ra- 
tionalistic, is  [are]  sober,  and  valuable  in  particular 
for  the  full  use  which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the 
Jewish  expositors  ;  Gesenius's  Philologisch-kriti- 
scher  und  historischer  Commentary  1821  [and 
Uebersetzung^  2e  Auji.,  1829] ;  Hitzig's  Prophet 
Jesaja.  ubersetzt  imd  ausgelegt,  1833,  and  Knobel, 
1843  [3d  ed.  1861],  in  the  Kwzgefasztes  Exeget- 
isches  Ilandbuch  zum  Alt.  Testam.,  which  are  all 
three  decidedly  skeptical,  but  for  lexical  and  his- 
torical materials  are  of  very  great  value;  Ewald's 
Fropheten  des  Alien  Bundes  [1840-41,  2e  Ausg. 
1867-68],  which,  though  likewise  skeptical,  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
poetry ;  the  second  volume  of  Hengstenberg's  Christ- 
ology,  translated  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  1856;  Drechsler's  Frophet  Jesaja  uber- 
setzt und  erkldrt,  now  in  course  of  publication 
[completed  after  the  author's  death  by  F.  Dehtzsch 
and  A.  Hahn,  3  Theile,  1845-57],  and  Rud.  Stier's 
Jesaias  nicht  Fseiido-Jesaias,  1850-51,  which  is  a 
commentary  on  the  last  27  chapters.  The  two 
chief  English  works  are  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  a 
new  translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Fhilological, 
and  Explanatory,  1778  [13th  ed.,  1842],  (whose 
incessant  correction  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  con- 
stantly to  be  mistrusted),  and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hen- 
derson's Translation  and  Commentary,  2d  ed., 
1857.  E.  H.  S. 

*  The  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  common 
origin  of  the  various  writings  attributed  to  Isaiah 
is  of  a  cumulative  character,  and  (especially  as  re- 
quiring often  for  its  just  presentation  the  aid  of 
exegesis)  can  only  be  adequately  exhibited  at  con- 
siderable length.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  the  argument,  in  addition  to  those  above 
given,  may  be  here  alluded  to. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  no  httle  weight,  that 
many  of  the  representations  which  are  most  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  second  part  are  but  fur- 
ther developments  of  thoughts  that  are  more  or 
less  clearly  suggested  in  the  first.  Thus  the  Cap- 
tivity and  the  restoration,  so  largely  and  variously 
dwelt  upon  in  the  disputed  portions,  are  distinctly 
predicted  in  ch.  vi.  11-13,  as  well  as  intimated  in 
other  passages  of  which  Isaiah  is  unhesitatingly 
admitted  to  be  the  author.  Even  the  view  pre- 
sented of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  second  part,  and 
which,  combining  as  it  does  elements  at  first  sight 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  one  another,^  has  always 
been  the  stumbling-block  of  expositors,  is,  when 

a  *  For  an  exposition  of  the  phrase  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah, which  meets  perhaps  better  than  any  other  the 
demands  of  the  various  connections  in  which  this 
phrase  occurs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
tary of  Dr.  J,  A.  Alexander  on  ch.  xlii.         D.  S.  T. 

b  *  Chap,  xiii,  and  xiv.  1-23  are  among  the  sections 
most  confidently  referred  to  the  later  period  of  the 
Captivity.  But  if  anything  in  the  results  of  criticism 
can  be  regarded  as  established,  it  is  that  Is.  xiv.  9-19 
is  the  original  from  which  are  derived  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  images  and  expressions  in  Ez.  xxxi.  14-18 
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rightly  regarded,  but  a  further  unfolding  of  the 
conception  which  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Knobel  find 
in  ch.  xi.  of  the  organic  relation  subsisting  between 
the  (ideal)  Messiah  and  his  people  —  the  same  con- 
ception, substantially,  which  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and 
Knobel  find  in  viii.  8  and  ix.  6,  and  which  Ewald 
recognizes  even  in  vii.  14. 

In  xUv.  28-xlv.  1 3  we  find  the  thought  expanded 
and  applied  to  Cyrus  which  occurs  in  another  form 
with  a  different  appHcation  in  x.  5-7.  Compare 
here  also  xlvi.  11,  hv.  16.  The  elements  of  the 
representation  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
in  Ixv.  17-25  are  found  in  xi.  6-9  and  elsewhere. 

The  magnificent  representations,  ch.  Ix.  and  else- 
where, of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  being  made  the 
light  and  the  defense  of  his  people,  have  their  germ 
in  iv.  5. 

In  like  manner  the  predictions  in  xliii.  6,  xlix. 
22,  and  Ixvi.  20  are  foreshadowed  in  xiv.  1,2.?'  Com- 
pare also  xiv.  9-11  with  xix.  25,  and  xxix.  23;  xliv. 
9-20  with  ii.  8 ;  Ixiii.  17  with  vi.  10. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
style,  binding  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
book,  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  of  the  expression, 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This  designation  of  Je- 
hovah is  found  out  of  Isaiah  but  six  times ;  2  K.  xix. 
22;  Ps.  Ixxi.  22,  Ixxviii.  41,  Ixxxix.  18;  Jer.  1.  29, 
li.  5.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Isaiah  himself.  In  the  passages  of 
Jeremiah,  the  whole  intermediate  context  exhibits 
an  expansion  of  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah,  sometimes 
presented  even  in  his  own  language,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  Jeremiah  was  not  (as 
Hengstenberg  affirms)  imitating,  but  only  writing 
with  the  impression  full  upon  his  mind  of  the  ut- 
terances of  his  great  predecessor.  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed  that  by  such  critics  as  Ewald,  J.  01s- 
hausen,  and  Hitzig,  the  Psalms  where  the  expres- 
sion occurs  are  all  assigned  to  a  period  later  than 
the  time  of  Isaiah.  According  to  this  view  the 
expression  must  in  all  probability  have  originated 
with  Isaiah. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  observable  in  the 
different  portions  of  Isaiah  is  the  frequent  use  of 
the  formula  to  be  named  in  the  sense  of  to  be. 
Such  coincidences  as  these  cannot  have  been  acci- 
dental. Gesenius,  with  whom  De  W^^^e  substan- 
tially agrees,  attempting  to  account  for  them,  con- 
jectures that  there  may  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  earlier  writer  by  the  later,  or,  as  he  supposes 
with  more  probability,  an  attempt  by  a  later  hand 
to  bring  the  various  portions  of  the  book  into 
mutual  conformity.  But  the  former  supposition, 
if  consistently  carried  out  and  applied  to  all  cases 
of  marked  resemblance  occurring  in  these  writings, 
must  lead  to  results  which  no  one  capable  of  recog- 
nizing the  impress  of  independent  thought  can  pos- 
sibly admit.  The  latter  supposition  is  simply  ab- 
surd. Xo  proper  parallel  to  such  a  procedure  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature.  Ge- 
senius refers  indeed  to  the  traces  of  a  conforming 


and  xxxii.  18-32.  That  there  is  a  connection  between 
these  passages  can  hardly  be  denied.  Nor  is  there  any 
room  to  question  that  the  great  conception  embodie(/ 
in  Isaiah  xiv.  is  an  original  conception.  We  need  not 
affirm  that  in  the  later  prophet  there  is  any  conscious 
imitation.  But  in  the  many  and  varied  repetitions  of 
Ezekiel  we  hear  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  rever- 
berations of  that  majestic  strain  in  which  Isaiah  has 
described  the  descent  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  the 
region  of  the  dead.  D.  S.  T. 
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hand  in  the  punctuation  of  Min  and  "^3^3  in  the 
Pentateuch.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
how  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  correction 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  error  in  a  single 
letter,  and  the  radical  changes  which  upon  the  sup- 
position in  question  must  have  been  made  by  the 
"  conforming  hand  "  in  such  passages  as  liv.  5,  Ixii. 
2,  4. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  im- 
agining an  adequate  motive  for  such  a  procedure, 
the  procedure  itself  implies  a  habit  of  critical  ob- 
servation which  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  And  those  who  can  suppose  a  Jewish 
redacteur^  living  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  to  have  thus  placed  himself  by  anticipation 
at  the  stand-point  of  modern  criticism,  ought  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  prophet  writ- 
ing in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  should  take  his  position 
amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Captivity,  and  should  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  deUverer.« 

While  there  are  confessedly  marked  peculiarities, 
both  of  thought  and  diction,  exhibited  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  Isaiah,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  other  portions  also  of  which 
the  genuineness  has  been  called  in  question,  the 
uncertain  nature  of  the  argument  they  furnish  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  widely 
different  conclusions  which  different  critics  of  the 
same  school  have  formed  in  view  of  them.  A  very 
striking  comparison  of  this  kind  is  presented  by 
Alexander  in  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvii., 
xxviii. 

The  array  of  linguistic  evidence  in  proof  of  a 
diversity  of  authorship,  which  has  gradually  grown 
within  the  last  century  into  the  formidable  propor- 
tions in  which  it  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  Knobel 
and  others,  rests  very  largely  upon  an  assumption 
which  none  of  these  critics  have  the  hardihood  dis- 
tinctly to  vindicate,  namely,  that  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  the  Hebrew  literature  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  any  given  period,  we  have 
the  means  for  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
all  the  resources  which  the  language  at  that  time 
possessed.  When  we  have  eliminated  from  the  list 
of  words  and  phrases  relied  upon  to  prove  a  later 
date  than  the  time  of  Isaiah,  everything  the  value 
of  which  to  the  argument  must  stand  or  fall  with 
this  assumption,  there  remains  absolutely  nothing 
which  may  not  be  reasonably  referred  to  the  reign 
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«  *  As  a  further  exhibition  of  the  correspondences 
in  thought,  illustration,  and  expression  which  occur 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  following  passages,  which  are  but  a  part 
of  what  might  be  adduced :  i.  8,  v.  13,  xxix.  24,  xxx. 
20,  liv.  13;  i.  11  flf.,  xxix.  13,  Iviii.  2  fif. ;  i.  22,  25, 
xlviii.  10;  vi.  13,  Ixv.  8,  9;  ix.  19,  xlvii.  14;  ix.  20, 
xix.  2,  xlix.  26;  x.  20,  xlviii.  1,  2;  xxiv.  23,  xxx.  26, 
Ix.  19,  20;  xxix.  5,  xli.  16;  xxix.  18,  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  7, 

18,  19 ;  xxx.  22,  Ixiv.  6  (see  Ges.  Lex.  under  rT^^, 

Fiirst  under  "T^))  ;  xxx.  27,  30,  Ixiv.  1,  2,  Ixvi.  6,  14, 
15,  16 ;  xxxii.  15,  xxxv.  1,  Iv.  18.  D.  S.  T. 

i>  *  Isaiah  certainly  began  his  public  work  as  early, 
at  least,  as  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  and  continued  it 
at  least  till  the  14th  of  Hezekiah.  This  gives  him  a 
minimum  period  of  47  years.  In  all  probability  his 
ministry  lasted  several  years  longer.  D.  S.  T. 

c  *  That  the  prophet  throughout  his  later  writings 
had  more  or  less  reference  continually  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  time,  is  abundantly  manifest,  and  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed  here.  Those  who  deny 
the  genuineness  of  these  productions,  while  they  admit 


of  Hezekiah.  Indeed,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  it  might  justly  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  traces  of  foreign  influence  upon 
the  language  would  be  far  more  conspicuous  in  a 
writing  of  this  date  than  they  actually  are  in  the 
controverted  portions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ministry  of  the 
prophet  must  have  extended  through  a  period,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  of  nearly  fifty  years  ;^  a 
period  signalized,  especially  during  the  reigns  of 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  by  constant  and  growing  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  thus  involving 
continually  new  influences  for  the  corruption  of 
public  morals  and  new  dangers  to  the  state,  and 
making  it  incumbent  upon  him  who  had  been  di- 
vinely constituted  at  once  the  political  adviser  of 
the  nation  and  its  religious  guide,  to  be  habitually 
and  intimately  conversant  among  the  people,  so  as  to 
descry  upon  the  instant  every  additional  step  taken 
in  their  downward  course  and  the  first  approaches 
of  each  new ,  peril  from  abroad,  and  to  be  able  to 
meet  each  successive  phase  of  their  necessities  with 
forms  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  warning,  not 
only  in  their  general  purport,  but  in  their  very  style 
and  diction,  accommodated  to  conditions  hitherto 
unknown,  and  that  were  still  perpetually  changing. 
Now  when  we  take  all  this  into  the  account,  and 
then  imagine  to  ourselves  the  prophet,  toward  the 
close  of  this  long  period,  entering  upon  what  was 
in  some  respects  a  novel  kind  of  labor,  and  writing 
out,  with  a  special  view  ^'  to  the  benefit  of  a  remote 
posterity,  the  suggestions  of  that  mysterious  Tlie- 
opneusiia  to  which  his  lips  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  channel  of  communication  with  his  con- 
temporaries, far  from  finding  any  difficulty  in  the 
diversities  of  style  perceptible  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  his  prophecy,  we  shall  only  see  fresh  occa- 
sion to  admire  that  native  strength  and  grandeur 
of  intellect,  which  have  still  left  upon  productions 
so  widely  remote  from  each  other  in  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  composition,  so  plain  an  im- 
press of  one  and  the  same  overmastering  individual- 
ity. Probably  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  languages 
of  the  globe,  whether  living  or  dead,  possessing  any 
considerable  literature,  which  does  not  exhibit  in- 
stances of  greater  change  in  the  style  of  an  author, 
writing  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  than  appears 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
with  the  earlier.  D.  S.  T. 


(see  Bertholdt,  Ei7iL  pp.  1384,  1885)  that  Isaiah  and 
other  prophets  often  transfer  themselves  in  spirit  into 
future  times,  lay  great  stress  upon  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  writer  here  deals  exclusively  with  a  period  which 
in  the  age  of  Isaiah  was  yet  future.  But  in  addition 
to  the  considerations  in  relation  to  this  point  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  article,  p.  1158  &,  the  passage 
Ivii.  11  may  be  adduced  as  plainly  implying  that  at 
the  time  the  prophet  wrote,  Jehovah  had  as  yet  for- 
borne to  punish  his  rebellious  people,  and  that  his  for- 
bearance had  only  been  abused.  The  last  clause  of 
the  first  verse  is  also  most  naturally  explained  as  con- 
taining an  intimation  of  coming  judgment.  Still  fur- 
ther, the  only  explanation  of  ver.  9  which  satisfies  all 
the  demands  of  the  passage  makes  it  to  refer  to  the 
attempts  of  the  people,  in  the  age  preceding  the  Cap- 
tivity, to  strengthen  themselves  by  foreign  alliances, 
and  these  attempts  are  spoken  of  as  being  made  by 
the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet.  It  is  also  strongly 
implied  in  Ivi.  5,  7,  and  still  more  strongly  in  Ixvi.  3, 
6,  20  (last  clause),  that  the  Temple  was  yet  standing. 

D.  S,  T. 
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*  Additional  Literature.  —  Cahen's  Bible  (He- 
brew), torn.  ix.  Paris,  1838,  containing  a  French 
translation  and  notes,  also  a  translation  of  the 
Preface  of  Abarbanel  to  his  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
and  of  his  commentary  on  ch.  xxxiv.,  with  a  full 
critical  notice  by  Munk  of  the  Arabic  version  by 
Saadias  Gaon,  and  of  a  Persian  MS.  version  in  the 
Royal  Libr.  at  Paris ;  Hendewerk,  Des  Proph. 
Jesaja  Weissagungen,  chron.  geordnet,,  ubers,  u. 
erkldri,  2  Bde.  Konigsb.  1838-43;  J.  Heinemann, 
Der  Proph.  Jesaias,  Berl,  1840,  original  text, 
coram .  of  Rashi,  Chaldee  paraphrase,  German 
translation  (in  the  Hebrew  character),  notes,  and 
Masora;  F.  Beck,  Die  cyro-Jesajanischen  Weissa- 
gungen  (Is.  xl.-lxvi.)  krit.  u.  exeget.  bearbeitet, 
Leipz.  1844 ;  Umbreit,  PraJct.  Comm.  iib.  d.  Proph. 
d.  Alien  Bundes^  Bd.  i.,  Jesaja^  2e  Aufl.  Hamb. 
1846;  E.  Meier,  Der  Proph.  Jesaja  erkldrt^ 
le  Halfte,  Pforzh.  1850;  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  Theil 
ii.  le  Halfte,  Leipz.  1860,  translation,  with  popular 
notes;  G.  K.  Mayer  (Rom.  Oath.),  Die  Messian- 
ischen  Prophezieen  d.  Jesaias.,  Wien,  1860,  new 
title-ed.  1863;  J.  Steeg,  Esaie  xl.-lxvi.,  in  the 
Nouvelle  Rev.  de  Theol.  (Strasb.)  1862,  x.  121- 
180,  translation,  with  brief  introduction  and  notes ; 
F.  Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Comm.  iib.  d.  Proph.  Jesaia, 
Leipz.  1866  (Theil  iii.  Bd.  i.  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch's 
Bibl,  Comm.  iib.  d.  A.  7".),  Eng.  trans,  in  2  vols. 
Edinb.  1867  (Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Libr.);  S.  D. 
Luzzatto,  the  eminent  Italian  Hebraist,  II  prof  eta 
Isaia  tradotta  .  .  .  coi  commenti  ebraici^  2  tom. 
Padova,  1865-67.  In  this  country  we  have  Albert 
Barnes,  The  Book  of  Isaiah  'with  a  New  Tram, 
and  Notes,  3  vols.  Boston,  1840,  8vo,  abridged  ed. 
New  York,  1848,  in  2  vols.  12mo;  J.  A.  Alexan- 
der, The  Earlier  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  New  York, 
1846  ;  Later  Prophecies,  ibid.  1847 ;  both  re- 
printed in  Glasgow  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Eadie,  1848;  new  edition  with  the  title.  The 
Pnphecies  of  Isaiah  translated  and  explained,  2 
vols.  New  York,  1865,  8vo;  abridged  ed.,  ibid.  1851, 
2  vols.  12mo.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  commentary  on  the  book  in  English.  See 
^  also  Dr.  Noyes's  Neiv  Translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  with  Notes,  vol.  i.,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867. 
Dr.  Cowles  promises  a  volume  on  Isaiah  in  contin- 
uation of  his  labors  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  A 
translation  of  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.,  with  explanatory  notes, 
by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  may  be  found  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra  for  1849,  vi.  765-785.  Gesenius's  Com- 
mentary on  Is.  XV.,  xvi.  is  translated  in  the  Bibl. 
Repos.  for  Jan.  1836,  and  on  Is.  xvii.  12-14,  xviii. 
1-7,  ibid.  July,  1836. 

For  summaries  of  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
gation respecting  the  book,  one  may  consult  par- 
ticularly Bleek's  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  (1860),  pp. 
448-466;  Keil's  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  pp.  205-248, 
and  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  (1863),  iii. 
2-86.  Umbreit's  art.  Jesaja  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encykl.  vi.  507-521  is  valuable  as  a  critique  and  a 
biography.  The  elaborate  art.  on  Isaiah  in  Kitto's 
Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  is  by  Hengstenberg,  and  that 
in  Fairbairn's  Imperial  Bible  Diet.  i.  801-814,  by 
Delitzsch.  See  also  on  the  critical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  book,  besides  the  various  Introduc- 
tions and  Commentaries,  A.  F.  Kleinert,  Ueber  d. 
Echtheit  sdmmtl.  in  d.  Buch  Jesaia  enthaltenen 
Weissagungen,  Theil  i.  Berl.  1829,  called  by  Heng- 
stenberg "the  standard  work  on  the  subject";  C. 
P.  Caspari,  Beitrdge  zur  Einl.  in  das  Buch  Jesaia, 
Berl.  1848,  apologetic ;  Riietschi,  Plan  u.  Gang 
von  Is.  40-66,  in  the  Theol  Stud.  u.  Knt.  1854, 
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pp.  261-296;  Ensfelder,  Chronol.  des  proph. 
d'Esaie,  in  the  Strasb.  Rev.  de  Theol.  1863,  pp. 
16-42;  and  F.  Hosse,  Die  Weissagungen  der 
Proph.  Jesaia,  Berl.  1865  (a  pamphlet),  defending 
the  unity  of  authorship. 

On  the  "  Servant  of  God  "  in  Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  be- 
sides the  works  already  referred  to,  and  general 
treatises  like  Hengstenberg' s  Christologie,  Stahelin's 
Die  niessianischen  Weissagungen  des  A.  7".  (1847), 
and  Havernick's  Vorlesungen  iib.  d.  Theol.  d.  A. 
T.  (2e  Aufl.  1863),  one  may  consult  Umbreit,  Der 
Knecht  Gottes,  Beitrag  zur  Christologie  des  A.  T., 
Hamb.  1840;  Bleek,  Erkldrung  von  Jesaja  52, 
13—53,  12,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kiit.  1861,  pp. 
177-218  ;  P.  Kleinert,  Ueber  das  Subject  der 
Weissagung  Jes.  52,  13  —  53,  12,  ibid.  1862,  pp. 
699-752,  and  V.  F.  Oehler,  Der  Knecht  Jehovah's 
im  Deuterojesajah,  2  Thle.  Stuttg.  1865;  comp. 
G.  F.  Oehler,  art.  Messias  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encykl.  ix.  420  f.  The  Introduction  to  vol.  i.  of 
Dr.  Noyes's  Neio  Trans,  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
3d  ed.  (1867),  contains  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Jewish  prophecy  in  general  and  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  in  particular.  Hengsten- 
Derg's  remarks  on  the  genuineness  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi. 
and  his  interpretation  of  Is.  Iii.  12-liii.  are  trans- 
lated from  the  first  edition  of  his  Christology  of 
the  O.  T.  in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  for  Oct.  1831  and 
April  1832. 

Stanley's  description  of  Isaiah  {Jewish  Church, 
ii.  494-504)  presents  him  to  us  as  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  on  the  page  of  history.  A  few 
sentences  may  be  quoted,  showing  the  universality 
of  Isaiah's  ideas  and  sympathies  and  the  reach 
of  his  prophetic  vision.  "  First  of  the  prophets, 
he  and  those  who  followed  him  seized  with  unre- 
served confidence  the  mighty  thought,  that  not  in 
the  chosen  people,  so  much  as  in  the  nations  outside 
of  it,  was  to  be  found  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
man,  the  surest  favor  of  God.  Truly  might  the 
Apostle  say  that  Isaiah  was  "  very  bold,"  —  "  bold 
beyond "  {airoToXfia,  Rom.  x.  20)  all  that  had 
gone  before  him  —  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
the  church ;  bold  with  that  boldness,  and  large  with 
that  largeness  of  view  which,  so  far  from  weaken- 
ing the  hold  on  things  divine,  strengthens  it  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  less  comprehensive  minds.  For 
to  him  also,  with  a  distinctness  which  makes  all 
other  anticipations  look  pale  in  comparison,  a  dis- 
tinctness which  grew  with  his  advancing  years,  was 
revealed  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  David,  who  should 
restore  the  royal  house  of  Judah  and  gather  the 
nations  under  its  sceptre.  .  .  .  Lineament  after 
lineament  of  that  Divine  Ruler  was  gradually  drawn 
by  Isaiah  or  his  scholars,  until  at  last  a  Figure 
stands  forth,  so  marvelously  combined  of  power 
and  gentleness  and  suffering  as  to  present  in  the 
united  proportions  of  his  descriptions  the  moral  fea- 
tures of  an  historical  Person,  such  as  has  been,  by 
universal  confession,  known  once,  and  once  only, 
in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  world." 

H.  and  A. 

IS'CAH  (nSD')  \one  who  looks  about,  or  peers']  : 
'lecxa*  Jescha),  daughter  of  Haran  the  brother 
of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  as  preserved  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  5),  Jerome  ( Qucest.  in  Gen- 
esim),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-jonathan  —  not  to 
mention  later  writers  —  she  is  identified  with 
Sarai. 
I     ISOAIl'IOT.     [Judas  Iscariot.] 
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ISDAEL 
IS'DAEL  Clo-So77\:  Gacklahel),  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

[GiDDEL,  2.] 

ISH'BAH  , (nStt?')  {praising']:  d  'UcrjBd; 
[Vat.  Map€6(]  Alex,  leaa^a'-  lesba)^  a  man  in 
the  line  of  Judah,  commemorated  as  the  •'  father 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  but  from  whom  he 
was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the  very  confused 
state  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy,  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  most  feasible  conjecture  is  that  he 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian  wife 
BiTHiAH.     (See  Bertheau,  Chronik,  ad  loc.) 

ISH^BAK  (pBtr?';  [leaving  behind,  Ges.] : 
^Uo-fidoK,  :$ofidK;  [Alex,  in  Chr.,  UctPok:]  Jesboc), 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1 
Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  north- 
ern Arabia.  The  settlements  of  this  people  are 
very  obscure,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 

valley  called  Sabak,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibak  (  ^^'Lajw), 

in  the  Dahna  (^Uj!&Juf  and  UificXJt), 
{Mardsid,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  root  \)'D.W  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arabic  iJLj<*m  in  etymology  and 
signification:  therefore  identifications  wdth  names 
derived  from  the  root  v^ajU^  are  improbable. 
There  are  many  places  of  the  latter  derivation,  as 

Shebek  (sdAAo),  Shibak  (iJLaao),  and  Esh- 

Shobak  f^iO^-CiJij:  the  last  having  been  sup- 
posed (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i.  pt.  ii.  53)  to 
preserve  a  trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a  fortress  in 
Arabia  Petraea;  and  is  near  the  well-known  fortress 
of  the  Crusader's  times  called  El-Karak. 

The  Dahna,  in  which  is  situate  Sabak,  is  a  fer- 
tile and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee- 
Temeem,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on 
the  northeast  of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great 
desert,  reaching  from  the  rugged  tract  ("hazn") 
of  Yensoo'ah  to  the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains 
much  pasturage,  with  comparatively  few  wells,  and 
is  greatly  frequented  by  the  Arabs  when  the  veg- 
etation is  plentiful  {Mushtarak  and  Mardsid,  s.  v.). 
There  is,  however,  another  Dahna,  nearer  to  the 
Euphrates  (ib.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  re- 
garding the  true  position  of  Sabak;  but  either 
Dahna  is  suitable  for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak. 
The  first-mentioned  Dahna  lies  in  a  favorable  por- 
tion of  the  widely-stretching  country  known  to 
have  been  peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  They 
extended  from  the  borders  of  Palestine  even  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  their  settlements  must 
be  looked  for  all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  where  the  desert  merges  into  the  culti- 
vable land,  or  (itself  a  rocky  undulating  plateau) 
rises  to  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  Nejd. 
Ishbak  seems  from  his  name  to  have  preceded  or 
gone  before  his  brethren :  the  place  suggested  for 
his  dwelling  is  far  away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  penetrates  also  into  the  peninsula.  On  these, 
as  well  as  mere  etymological  grounds,  the  identifi- 
cation is  sufficiently  probable,  and  every  way  better 
than  that  which  connects  the  patriarch  with  Esh- 
Shobak,  etc.  E.  S.  P. 
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ISH^BI-BE'NOB  (nblfl "12P';,  Keri,  ^yitp> 
[dwelling  in  rest]:  'letr^i',  [Alex.  lecr^t  eu  No^:] 
Jesbi-benob),  son  of  Kapha,  one  of  the  race  of 
Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in  battle, 
but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17). 

H.  W.  P. 

ISH-BO'SHETH  {nWjl  W^'^  [see  infra]  : 
'l€j8o(r06;  [in  2  Sam.  ii.,  Alex.  UjioaQai  or  Ei€)3., 
Comp.  'l(Tfi6(TeQ'i  in  2  Sam.  iii.,  iv..  Vat.  Me^^t- 
/3o(r06i,  Alex.  Me/jLcfyifioaeai'-]  Isboseth),  the  young- 
est of  Saul's  four  sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor. 
His  name  appears  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have 

been  originally  Esh-baal,  V?5"^^^)  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  Baal.  Whether  this  indicates  that  Baal  was 
used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  or  that  the  reverence 
for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israelitish  families,  is  un- 
certain; but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
name  (Ish-bosheth,  "  the  man  of  shame  ")  by  which 
he  is  commonly  known,  must  have  been  substituted 
for  the  original  word,  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
scandalous  sound  of  Baal  from  the  name  of  an 
Israelitish  king,  and  superseding  it  by  the  con- 
temptuous word  (Bosheth  —  "  shame  ")  which  was 
sometimes  used  as  its  equivalent  in  later  times 
(Jer.  iii.  24,  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  A  similar  pro- 
cess appears  in  the  alteration  of  Jerubbaal  (Judg. 
viii.  35)  into  Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21);  Meri- 
baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into  Mephi-bosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  34,  ix.  40).  The  three  last  cases  all  occur  in 
Saul's  family.  He  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  his  father  and 
three  oldest  brothers  perished;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Oriental,  though  not  of 
European  succession,  ascended  the  throne,  as  the 
oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather  than  Mephi- 
bosheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jonathan,  who 
was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  He  was  immediately 
taken  under  the  care  of  Abner,  his  powerful  kins- 
man, who  brought  him  to  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines  (2  Sam.  ii. 
8).  There  was  a  momentary  doubt  even  in  those 
remote  tribes  whether  they  should  not  close  with 
the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  7, 
iii.  17).  But  this  was  overruled  in  favor  of  Ish- 
bosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who  then  for 
five  years  slowly  but  effectually  restored  the  domin- 
ion of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Transjordanic 
territory,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  central  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  "over  all  Israel"  (except  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  2  Sam.  ii.  9).  Ish-bosheth  was  then 
"  40  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel, 
and  reigned  two  years"  (2  Sam.  ii.  10).  This 
form  of  expression  is  used  only  for  the  accession 
of  awfully  recognized  sovereign  (comp.  in  the  case 
of  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner  (2 
Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  Ish-bosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  fiither's  concu- 
bine, Kizpah;  which,  according  to  oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7;  comp.  1  K. 
ii.  13;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented 
this  suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion,  which  vented 
itself  in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdom  fi'om 
the  house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.     Ish- 
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bosheth  was  too  much  cowed  to  answer ;  and  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  through  Abner's  negotiation, 
David  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  former  wife, 
Michal,  he  at  once  tore  liis  sister  from  her  reluctant 
husband,  and  committed  her  to  Abner's  charge 
(2  Sara.  iii.  14,  15). 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  Ish-bosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  Ish-bosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xii. 
29).  But  amongst  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
reckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
inhabitants  of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those  Bee- 
rothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  de- 
stroy the  only  representative  that  was  left,  except- 
ing the  child  Mephi-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  They 
were  '■'■  chiefs  of  the  marauding  troops  "  which  used 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  territory  of  Judah 
(comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 

T'lTS  is  used ;  Vulg.  principes  latronum).  [Ben- 
jamin, vol.  i.  p.  278  «;  Gittaim,  vol.  ii.  p.  930.] 
They  knew  the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and 
acted  accordingly.  In  the  stillness  of  an  eastern 
noon  they  entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off  the 
wheat  M'hich  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
female  slave,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept 
the  door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5,  6,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole 
in,  and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where 
Ish-bosheth  was  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made  their 
escape,  all  that  afternoon,  all  that  night,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (Arabah,  A.  Y.  "plain;"  2 
Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to  David  as  a 
welcome  present.  They  met  with  a  stern  recep- 
tion. David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  executed ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off,  and 
their  bodies  suspended  over  [prob.  by  or  near]  the 
tank  at  Hebron.  The  head  of  Ish-bosheth'^  was 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kins- 
man Abner,  at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12).^ 

A.  P.  S. 

I^SHI  ('^^P'l  [saving^  salutary'] :  Jest).  1. 
Clo-e/jLLT]?^'-)  Alex.  leo-ei.)  A  man  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah,  son  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31);  one 
of  the  great  house  of  Hezron,  and  therefore  a  near 
connection  of  the  family  of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13). 
The  only  son  here  attributed  to  Ishi  is  SheshSn. 

2.  (iet;  [Vat.  Seei;]  Alex.  Es;  [Comp.  'leo-i.]) 
In  a  subsequent  genealogy  of  Judah  we  find  another 
Ishi,  with  a  son  Zoheth  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between  the  two. 

3.  Cleo-i;  [Vat.  UaOev;]  Alex.  Uffei.)  Four 
men  of  the  Bene-Ishi  [sons  of  I.],  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  are  named  in  1   Chr.  iv.  42  as  having 


a  In  Dryden's  Ahsalotn  and  Ahit/iophel,  "foolish 
Ishboshethi "  is  ingeniously  taken  to  represent  Richard 
Cromwell. 

&  *  The  Jews  at  Hebron  claim  that  they  know  the 
exact  place  of  this  sepulchre.     They  are  accustomed 
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headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  their  brethren, 
who  took  Mount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites,  and 
made  it  their  own  abode. 

4.  (2e/;  [Vat.  2e€t;]  Alex.  lecet.)  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

I'SHI  (*^tt7*^S  :  d  awfjp  fjLov:  Vir  meus).  This 
word  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  forego- 
ing. It  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  "  my 
man,"  "  my  husband."  It  is  the  Israelite  term, 
in  opposition  to  Baali  [Amer.  ed.]  the  Canaanite 
term,  with  the  same  meaning,  though  with  a  sig- 
nificance of  its  own.  See  pp.  207-8,  210  a,  where 
the  difference  between  the  two  appellations  is  no- 
ticed more  at  length. 

ISHI^AH  (njt^^,  %.  e.  Isshiyah  {^whom  Je- 
hovah lends,  peril,  with  the  idea  of  children  as  a 
trust]:  'l6(rta;  [Vat.  corrupt:  Jesia])^  the  fifth 
of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah ;  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 

as  ISHIJAH,  ISSHIAH,  JeSIAH. 

ISHFJAH  (n^tS?^  [as  above]:  'leo-ra;  [Vat. 
FA.  \e(T(Teiix\\  Alex.  lecrcta:  J^os?/.e),  a  lay  Israelite 
of  the  Bene-Harim  [sons  of  H.],  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  rehnquish  her 
(Ezr.  X.  31).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  A  seas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  under  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  IsHiAH,  Isshiah,  Jesiah.  - 

ISH'MA  (M/^tp';  {waste,  desert,  Ges.] :  'lec- 
fidV',  [Vat.  Pay^ua;]  Alex,  lefffjux-  Jesema),  a 
name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 
The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  names  it  is  diflicult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Beth- 
lehem (see  ver.  4). 

ISH^MAEL  (bwy^ti?^,  ivhom  God  hears: 
'l(Tixai]\''  Ismael),  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar, 
his  concubine,  the  Egyptian ;  born  when  Abraham 
was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi.  15,  16). 
Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  his  father;  in  cli.  xv. 
we  read  that  he  was  then  childless,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  interval  for  the  birth  of  any  other  child ; 
nor  does  the  teaching  of  the  narrative,  besides  the 
precise  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  as  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  admit  of  the  supposition. 
The  saying  of  Sarah,  also,  when  she  gave  him 
Hagar,  supports  the  inference  that  until  then  he 
was  without  children.  When  he  "  added  and  took 
a  wife  "  (A.  V.  "  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife," 
XXV.  1),  Keturah,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  until  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and 
perhaps  the  death  of  Sarah.  The  conception  of 
Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of  Hagar  [Hagar]  ; 
and  it  was  during  her  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  her,  com- 
manding her  to  return  to  her  mistress,  and  giving 
her  the  promise,  "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceed- 
ingly, that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude;  " 
and,  "  Behold,  thou  [art]  with  child,  and  shalt  bear 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the 


to  offer  prayers  there  on  every  new  moon-day  (Sepp, 
Jerusalem  u.  das  heilige  Land,  i.  499).  The  custom 
shows  a  trace  of  the  old  superstition  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  such  days  (Is.  i.  13, 14  ;  Col.  ii.  16,  &c.^. 

II. 
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Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction.  And  he  will  be  a 
wild  man ;  his  hand  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren"  (xvi. 
10-12). 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circum- 
cised, he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25). 
With  the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed 
his  promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to 
Abraham's  entreaty,  when  he  cried,  "  0  that  Ish- 
mael might  live  before  thee!  "  God  assured  him  of 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  "As  for  Ishmael,  I 
have  heard  thee:  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitfid,  and  will  multiply  him  ex- 
ceedingly ;  twelve  princes  «  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation  "  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
first-born  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness (xv.  6);  and  although  that  faith  shone 
yet  more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of 
the  latter:  "And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son  "  (xxi.  11). 

Ishmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  born 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old  (xxi.  5), 
and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  eastern  usage, 
probably  took  place  when  the  child  was  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have 
been  then  between  fifteen,  and  sixteen  years  old. 
The  age  of  the  latter  at  the  period  of  his  circum- 
cision, and  at  that  of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have 
now  reached),  has  given  occasion  for  some  literary 
speculation.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages referring  to  it  fails,  however,  to  show  any 
discrepancy  between  them.  In  Gen.  xvii.  25,  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was 
circumcised ;  and  in  xxi.  11  (probably  two  or  three 
years  later),  "  Abraham  .  .  .  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  unto  Hagar,  putting 
[it]  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
away."  ^  Here  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  the  child  was  put  on  her  shoulder,  the  con- 
struction   of  the    Hebrew    (mistranslated    by  the 
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«  The  Heb.  rendered  "  prince  "  in  this  case,  is 
S*^t^3,  which  signifies  both  a  "  prince "  and  the 
^^  leader,"  or  ^^  captain  "  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 
(Gesen.).  It  here  seems  to  mean  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
and  Ishmael's  twelve  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen. 
XXV.  16  "according  to  their  nations,"  more  correctly 

"peoples,"  ni^M. 

i>  *  The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  A.  V.,  rather  than 
the  original.  According  to  the  Hebrew  construction 
(though  a  little  peculiar),  the  expression  "putting  on 
her  shoulder  "  should  be  taken  as  parenthetic,  and 
that  of  "  the  child  "  be  made  the  object  of  the  first 
of  the  verbs  which  precede.  H. 

c  *  This  allusion  to  "  the  shrubs  "  of  the  desert 
brings  out  a  picturesque  trait  of  the  narrative.     The 

Avord  so  rendered  (PT'^ti?)  is  still  used  in  Arabic,  un- 
changed. It  is  used,  however,  with  some  latitude, 
being  a  general  designation  for  the  shrubby  or  bushy 
plants.     These  shrubby  plants,  which  are  of  various 

kinds,  are  called  generally     >>_^,  as  we  speak  of 

C 

"  bushes."    The  kind,  however,  most  in  use,  and  more 
74 


LXX.,  with  whom  seems  to  rest  the  origin  of  the 
question)  not  requiring  it;  and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  renders  it  highly  improbable:  Hagar  cer- 
tainly carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder,  and  per- 
haps the  bread :  she  could  hardly  have  also  thus 
carried  a  child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chapter, 

where  Ishmael  is  termed  "I??/!,  A.  V.  "lad" 
(comp.,  for  use  of  this  word.  Gen.  xxxiv.  19, 
xxxvii.  2,  xh.  12). 

At  the  "  great  feast  "  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmael  he  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  Here  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,^  and  went  away  a  little  dis- 
tance, "  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,"  and  wept.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  al- 
ready thrice  given,  "I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation,"  and  "  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well 
of  water."  Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perish- 
ing by  thirst,  "  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness ;  and  became  an  archer.'' 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "  his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an 
Egyptian;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael's  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "  sister  of 
Nebajoth  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  9),  and  this  hmitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  mother  for  Ishmael's 
other  sons.f^ 


than  any  other  specifically  designated,  is  the  Spartuim 
junceam.  This  is  a  tall  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  of  a  close  ramification,  but  mak- 
ing a  light  shade,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  lance- 
olate shape  of  its  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
its  seeds  edible.  It  grows  in  stony  places,  usually 
where  there  is  little  moisture,  and  is  widely  diffused. 
We  should  expect  to  find  it,  of  course,  in  a  "  wilder- 
ness "  like  that  of  Beer-sheba.  But  whether  we  un- 
derstand by  Vy^W  this  particular  plant,  whose  light 
and  insufficient  shade  would  prove  the  only  mitigation 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or,  in  general,  a  bush  or  shrub, 
the  allusion  to  it  in  Gen.  xxi.  15  is  locally  exact,  and 
explains  why  the  mother  sought  such  a  shelter  for  the 
child.  It  might  also  be  understood  of  Genista  mono- 
sperma^  the  Retem  of  the  Arabs,  which  furnished  a 
shade  to  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and  is 
spoken  of  in  Ps.  cxx.  4,  and  Job  xxx.  4.  This  species 
is  said  to  abound  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  is  kin- 
dred to  the    ^^,MJ->  being,  in  fact,  mentioned  with  it 

C 

in  Job  xxx.  4.  G.  E.  P. 

d  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Ishmael  put 
away  his  wife   and   took  a  second  ;    and  the  Arabs, 
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Of  the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we  know  little.  He 
was  present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham ; 
and  Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
"  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Bashemath  or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife;  "and  this  did  Esau  be- 
cause the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes 
had  gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a 
wife  (xxviii.  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  re- 
corded in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration 
of  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years;  and,  it  is  added, 
"  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren "  « 
(xxv.  17,  18).  The  alliance  with  Esau  occurred 
before  this  event  (although  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
previous  passage),  for  he  "went  .  .  .  unto  Ish- 
mael; "  but  it  cannot  have  been  long  before,  if  the 
chronological  data  be  correctly  preserved.'' 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  (1),  the  place  of 
Ishmael's  dwelling  ;  and,  (2),  the  names  of  his 
children,  with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation 
sprung  from  them. 

1.  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a  few 
hours'  space;  and  by  Esau's  marrying  his  daughter 
at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba:  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative  of  both  these  events  favoring 
the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not  settle  far  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of  him,  that  "  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren," 
and  thus  too  he  "  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren"  (xxv.  18).''  The  meaning  of  these 
passages  is  confessedly  obscure;  but  it  seems  only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  xxv.  6  it  is  said,  "  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son, 
while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east 
country."  The  "east  country"  perhaps  was  re- 
stricted in  early  times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beer- 
sheba  and  Paran,  and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have 
included  those  districts  (though  neither  supposition 
necessarily  follows  from  the  above  passage);  or, 
Ishmael  removed  to  that  east  country,  northwards, 
without  being  distant  from  his  father  and  his 
brethren ;  each  case  being  agreeable  with  Gen. 
xxv.  6.  The  appellation  of  the  "  east  country " 
became  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  desert  ex- 


probably  borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he 
twice  married  ;  the  first  wife  being  an  Amalekite,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue  ;  and  the  second,  a  Joktanite, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jnrhum  (Mir-at  ez-Zemdn,  MS.,  quot- 
ing a  tradition  of  Mohammad  Ibn-Is-hak). 

«  ■'*=  The  meaning  is  different  in  the  Hebrew.     The 


verb   there   is 


-  t' 


and  means   not   "  died "   but 


^'  settled  "  or  '"  dwelt "  ( =  ]^V'\  Gen.  xvi.  12).    The 

statement  is  really  made  not  of  Ishmael,  but  of  his 
descendants.  Ishmael's  death  is  mentioned  in  ver.  17, 
but  not  in  ver.  18.  H. 
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tending  from  the  frontier  of  Palestine  east  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  south  probably  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This  question 
is  discussed  in  art.  Bene-Kedem  ;  and  it  is  inter- 
woven, though  obscurely,  with  the  next  subject, 
that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael.  See  also  Keturah,  etc.  ;  for  the 
"  brethren  "  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence  he  dwelt 
and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah.c 

2.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly 
stated  to  be  his  first-born),  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tenia,  Jetur, 
Naphish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15);  and  he  had 
a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
"  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations  " 
or  "  peoples  "  (xxv.  16).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
mael's sons,  this  passage  requires  close  attention : 
it  bears  the  interpretation  of  their  being  fathers  of 
tribes,  having  towns  and  castles  called  after  them ; 
and  identifications  of  the  latter  become  therefore 
more  than  usually  satisfactory.  "  They  dwelt  from 
Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Assyria  "  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  certain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Shuk],  that  they  stretched  in  very 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  formed  the  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly 
so  called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Bible  requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be 
sprung  from  Ishmael,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Joktanite  and  even  Cushite  peoples  in 
the  south  and  southeast  has  been  regarded  as  a 
suggestion  of  skepticism.  Yet  not  only  does  the 
Bible  contain  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that 
all  Arabs  are  Ishmaehtes;  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly  marked  in  all  the  more 
northern  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  exactly  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  "  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  [will 
be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,"  become  weaker  in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely 
be  predicated  of  all  the  peoples  of  Joktanite  and 
other  descent.  The  true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and 
even  tribes  of  very  mixed  race,  are  thoroughly 
"  wild  men,"  living  by  warlike  forays  and  plunder; 
dreaded  by  their  neighbors ;  dwelling  in  tents,  with 
hardly  any  household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocks 
and  herds,  migratory,  and  recognizing  no  law  but 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  Even 
the  religion  of  Mohammad  is  held  in  light  esteem 
by  many  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  among  whom 
the  ancient  usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost 


b  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was  86  years  old, 
and  at  Isaac's  about  100.  Isaac  took  Rebekah  to  wife 
when  he  was  40  years  old,  when  Ishmael  would  be 
about  54.  Esau  was  bom  when  his  father  was  60 ; 
and  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  married  Ish- 
mael's daughter.  Therefore  Ishmael  was  then  at  least 
114  (54-f  20-f-40  =  114),  leaving  23  yeaTS  before  his 
death  for  Esau's  coming  to  him. 

<^  *  Ishmael  is  not  named  in  the  N.  T.,  but  is  directly 
referred  to  in  the  allegory,  Gal.  iv.  25  ff.  See  addition 
under  Isaac.  H. 
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their  old  simplicity,  besides  idolatrous  practices 
altogether  repugnant  to  Mohammadanism  as  they 
ai'e  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs ;  practices  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites, 
of  Moab,  Amnion,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
marriages, commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Ishmaelite  (*^yWyptt?^)  occurs  on 

three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1 ; 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  From  the  context 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  s*eems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the  east 
country,  the  Bene-Kedem ;  but  the  second  admits 
also  of  a  closer  meaning.  In  the  third  instance  the 
name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  Ishmaehtes. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the  father  of  Amasa,  by 
David's  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr.  ii.  17).  [Ithra; 
Jether.] 

The  notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael 
^  o 
(  jLA^L^kAMi  )  are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible, 

partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  obscure,  but  a  great  number  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Mohammad's  having  for 
political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  ancestor, 
and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible  pedigree; 
while  both  he  and  his  followers  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  accepting  this  assumed  descent,  sought 
to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason  may  be 
safely  found  in  Ishmael's  acknowledged  headship 
of  the  naturalized  Arabs,  and  this  cause  existed 
from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement.  [Arabia.] 
Yet  the  rivalry  of  the  Joktanite  kingdom  of  south- 
ern Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with  classical  and 
mediaeval  Europe,  the  wandering  and  unsettled 
habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no  literature, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  meagre  oral  tradition, 
all  contributed,  till  the  importance  it  acquired  with 
the  promulgation  of  El-Islam,  to  render  our  knowl  - 
edge  of  the  Ishmaehtic  portion  of  the  people  of 
Arabia,  before  Mohammad,  lamentably  defective. 
That  they  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  a  patri- 
archal and  primitive  form  of  life  is  known  to  us. 
Their  religion,  at  least  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  Mohammad,  was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly 
the  grossest  fetishism,  probably  learnt  from  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the  land ;  southwards  it  diverged 
to  the  cosmic  worship  of  the  Joktanite  Himyerites 
(though  these  were  far  from  being  exempt  from 
fetishism),  and  northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient 
times)  to  an  approach  to  that  true  faith  which 
Ishmael  carried  with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus 
gradually  lost.  This  last  point  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  numbers  who,  in  Arabia,  became 
either  Jews  (Caraites)  or  Christians  (though  of  a 
very  corrupt  form  of  Christianity),  and  by  the  move- 
ment in  search  of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which 
had  been  put  forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammad,  by  men  not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or 
the  corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  with  which  alone 
they  were  acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused 
Mohammad,  and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of 
his  success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first 
born  of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice." 
The  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  'Arafat,  near 
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Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilgrims,  it 
being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage  to 
be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  there  on  the  9th 
of  the  Mohammedan  month  Zu-l-Hejjeh,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice  a  victim 
on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in  the  valley 
of  Mine.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned  is  observed 
throughout  the  MusHm  world,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  made  is  called  "The  Great  Festival"  (Mr. 
Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  ch.  iii.).  Ishmael,  say  the 
Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mekkeh,  and  both 
are  buried  in  the  place  called  the  "  Hejr,"  on  the 
northwest  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the  north)  side 
of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a  curved  wall  called 
the  "Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at  Mekkeh 
by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the  temple, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At  Mekkeh, 
Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudad  or  El-Mudad, 
chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  [Almodad  ; 
Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children  {Mir-dt-ez- 
Zemdn,  MS. ),  thus  agreeing  with  the  Biblical  num- 
ber, including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations  to 
'Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet:  from  him  downwards  the  latter' s  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  the  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists;  for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
gree.s,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  neces- 
sitates his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  time  immemorial  has  made  any  confusion 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
old  pagan  law  that  he  endeavored  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet's  pedi- 
gree, we  must  add  that  this  cannot  affect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with 
Joktanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites, 
etc. ;'  the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before 
remarked,  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Ishmaelites ;  and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concurrence 
of  native  traditions  {before  Mohammadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaelite.  [Is- 
MAEL,  1.]  E.  S.  P. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Mephi-bosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).     See  the  genealogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  [Vat.  omits :  Ismahel.']  A  man  of  Judah, 
whose  son   or  descendant   Zebadiah   was   ruler 

(^T'^^'^3)  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  lo-par^X  -  Isinahel.]  Another  man 
of  Judah,  son  of  Jehohanan;  one  of  the  "  captains 

("^"^tt?)  of  hundreds  "  who  assisted  Jehoiada  in 
restoring  Joash  to  the  throne  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

5.  [Vat.  ^ajxariW  FA.  Sa^uatTjA.-]  A  priest, 
of  the  Bene-Pashur  [sons  of  P.],  who  was  forced 


a  With  this  and  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mus- 
lims have  adopted  the  chief  facts  of  the  histoi'y  of  Ish- 
mael recorded  in  the  Bible. 
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by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 
[ISMAEL,  2.] 

6.  [Vat.i  in  2  K.  xxv.  25,  MavarjX-  JsmaheL] 
The  son  of  Nethaniah ;  a  perfect  marvel  of  craft 
and  villainy,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of  the  chief 
episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His  exploits 
are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a  short  sum- 
mary in  2  K.  xxv.  2-3-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  a  page  from  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian 
mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
jSTethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal  "  « 
of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  1;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  Whether  by 
this  is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of  Zede- 
kiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  generally, 
that  he  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins  —  perhaps  a 
descendant  of  Elishama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
V.  16) — we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  xl.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Baalis,  the  then  king  of  the 
Bene- Amnion  (Jos.  Aiii.  x.  9,  §  2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother's  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  instigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished  but 
too  successfully  (Jer.  xl.  14;  Aiit.  x.  9,  §  3).  Several 
bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying  under 
arms  in  the  plains  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Jordan,^ 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  w^atching  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 

by  "  princes  "  <^  C^Hti?),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldiean  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Ge'daliah,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left    as   superintendent 

("f'^pD)  of  the  province.     Gedaliah  had  taken  up 

his  residence  at  Mizpait,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  resided  with  him  (xl.  6).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court-yard 
and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well  was 
certainly  (Jer.  xh.  9;  comp.  1  K.  xv.  22),  and  the 


«  HDlb^^n  !7nT.  Jerome  (Qu.  Hebr.  on  2 
Cliron.  xxviii.  7)  interprets  this  expression  as  meaning 
*'  of  the  seed  of  Molech."  He  gives  the  same  meaning 
to  the  words  ^'-  the  King's  son  "  apphed  to  Maaseiah 
in  the  above  passage.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Geiger  (  Urschrift, 
etc.  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to  other  passages  and  per- 
sons. [Molech.]  Jei'ome  (as  above)  further. says  — 
perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition  —  that  Ishmael 
was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  Gera  :  as  a  reason 
why  the  "  seed  royal  "  should  bear  the  meaning  he 
gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto  succeeded 
in  elucidating. 

b  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  "  the  forces 
which  were  in  the  field  "  (Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 

term  rendered  ^^  the  field  "  (H^tl^Sl)  is  one  used  to 
denote  the  pasture  grounds  of  Moab  —  the  modern 
Belka  —  oftener  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  and  passim ; 
1  Chr.  viii.  8  ;  and  Stanley's  S.  Hf  P.  App.  §  15.  The 
persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  semi-Moabite  book 
of  Ruth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 


ISHMAEL 

whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the  military 
works  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  companions;  and  Johanan,  in  a 
secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable  a  mis- 
fortune Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this  juncture 
(xl.  15),  offered  to  remove  the  danger  by  killing 
Ishmael.  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man  evi- 
dently of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hear  of  (xl.  16,  and  see  the  amplification  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  3).  They  all  accordingly  took 
leave.  Thirty  days  after  {Ant.  x.  9,  §  4),  in  the 
seventh  month  (xh.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month  —  so  says  the  tradition  —  Ishmael  again 
appeared  at  Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten 
men,   who  were,   according    to    the  Hebrew  text, 

"princes  of  the  king"    (Tjv^n  *^5'^),   though 

this  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus. 
Gedaliah  entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1).  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a 
very  lavish  entertainment,  and  Gedaliah  became 
much  intoxicated.  It  must  have  been  a  private 
one,  for  before  its  close  Ishmael  and  his  followers 
had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secrecy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldsean  soldiers 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  road  from  She- 
chem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them. 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  o^ 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same  strat- 
agem, which  on  a  larger  scale  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-yard  «  he  closed  the  entrances 


c  It  is  a  pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  tei'm  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1  to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

d  This  is  the  LXX.  version  of  the  matter  —  aurot 
eiTopevovTo  Kal  eK\aiov.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  Ishmael  wept  is  unintelligible. 

e  The  Hebrew  has  "T^l^H —  "  the  city  "  (A.  V.  ver. 

7).  This  has  been  read  by  Josephus  'n'!^n  —  "  court- 
yard." The  alteration  carries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Ma- 
sorets  (Keri)  in  2  K.  xx.  4. 

*  It  is  safer  to  follow  the  text,  with  Hitzig,  Umbreit, 
De  Wette,  and  others.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 

Hebrew  'Tyiin*'vS  precedes  I'^l^n,  i.  e.  they  came 
^^into  the  midst  of  the  city,"  so  that  they  were  com- 
pletely in  IshmaePs  power  before  the  massacre  took 
place.  It  was  natural  to  mention  that  circumstance, 
but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  speaking  thus  pre- 
cisely of  "  the  midst  of  the  court-yard."  That  specifi- 
cation also  seems  to  require  the  article  before   the 

genitive.    The  "  pit "  (or  "  cistern,"  the  word  is  1121) 
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ISHMAELITE 

behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered 
the  whole  number:  ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer 
of  heavy  ransom  for  their  hves.  The  seventy 
corpses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well,  which,  as 
at  Cawnpore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu  —  a  man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
Ishmael  —  with  the  bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  14).  This  done  he  descended 
to  the  town,  surprised  and  carried  oft'  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
JSTebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldsean  guard  (xh.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off"  witli  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  clear;  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX. 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Jo- 
hanan  and  his  companions.  Whether  north  or 
south,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy  booty, 
and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious  waters 

(D^S'H  D";^).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  his  bra- 
voes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thencefor- 
ward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 

Johanan's  forebodhig  was  fulfilled.  The  result 
of  this  tragedy  was  an  immediate  panic.  The  small 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  conmionwealth  —  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  the  king's  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  —  at  once  took  flight  hito 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17;  xliii.  5-7);  and  all  hopes  of 
a  settlement  were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a 
fast  —  the  fiist  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii.  5 ; 
viii.  19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the 
Jews  on  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Reland,  Antiq. 
iv.  10;  Kimchi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken 
by  Baalis  in  this  transaction  apparently  brought 
upon  his  nation  the  denunciations  both  of  Jeremiah 
(xUx.  1-6),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7), 
but  we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were 
accomplished.  G. 

ISH^MAELITE.    [Ishmael,  p.  1171.] 
ISHMA^IAH     [3    syl.J    {^n^Vl^Xt^^,   L    e. 
Ishmaya''hu  [Jehovah  hears] :  'ZaixaCas'  Jesmaias), 
son  of  Obadiah :  the  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuhm 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

ISHMEELITE    and    ISH'ME ELITES 

C^bsyptp";  and  D^bs:^:9t^^,  respectively:   [1^- 

fxa-qXirris  (Vat. -Aet-),  'l(riuar]?uTaL'  /smahelithes, 
IsmaellkG] ),  the  form  —  in  agreement  with  the 
vowels  of  the  Hebrew  —  in  which  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a  few  places  in  the  A.  V. ; 
the  former  in  1  Chr.  ii.  17;  the  latter  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,   xxxix.  1. 

ISH^MEKAI  [3  syl.]  {^l^^^T^  [i<'liom  Jeho- 
vah keeps] :  'laa^api;  [Vat.  Sa^apez;]  Alex.  Ucr- 
a/j-apLi  Jesamari),  a  Benjamite;  one  of  the  family 


into  which  the  bodies  were  thrown  may  have  been  in 
a  court-yard  or  elsewhere.  In  eastern  towns  there  are 
reservoirs  for  public  use  as  well  as  private.  H. 
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of  Elpaal,  and  named  as  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH^OD  CT*inr^^>W,  ^.  e.Ish-hod  [manofre- 
notcn]:  S  'larovd;  [Vat.  IcradeK',]  Alex.  2ou5:  vi- 
nini  decorum)^  one  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammoleketh,  /.  e.  the 
(,^ueen,  and,  from  his  near  connection  with  Gilead, 
evidently  an  important  person  (1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH^PAN  (l^tp^  [perh.  bald,  Ges. ;  one 
stron(j,Ym&i\'.  'Uacpdu;  [Vat.  lo-0aj/;]  Alex.  Eo- 
(pau-  Jespham),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shashak;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  (1 
Chr.  viii.  22). 

ISH^TOB  (nitD-tr>W  [see  infra-]:  ^lard>fi; 
[Vat.  Eio-Tco/3;]  Joseph.  "larcc/Sos-  Istob),  appar- 
ently one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or  states  which 
formed  part  of  the  general  country  of  Aram,  named 
with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 
In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Chr.  xix.  Ishtob  is  omit- 
ted. By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  6,  §  1)  the  name  is  given 
as  that  of  a  king.  But  though  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions the  name  is  given  as  one  word,  it  is  probable 
that  the  real  signification  is  "the  men  of  Tob,"  a 
district  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  Amnion 
in  the  records  of  Jephthah,  and  again  perhaps, 
under  the  shape  of  Tobie  or  Tubieni,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabees.  G. 

ISH'UAH  (rm)\  [even,  level,  Ges.;  resting, 
peaceful,  Dietr.]  :  'UGraovd,  Alex.  Uanai:  Jesua), 
the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17).  In  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30  the  name, 
though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the  A.  V. 
given  as  Isuah.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

*  The  word  is  properly  Ishvah,  and  was  probably 
intended  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  to  be  so 
read,  u  being  used  in  the  edition  of  1611  for  v. 

A. 

ISH^UAI  [3  syl.]  (^^  i.  e.  Ishvi  [see 
above]:  'laovi\  xilex.  leaovi'-  Jessid),  the  third 
son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family 
bearing  his  name  (Num.  xxvi.  44;  A.  V^.  "Je- 
suites  ").  His  descendants,  however,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  in  Chronicles.  His  name 
is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Isui,  Jesui,  and 
(another  person)  Ishui. 

ISH'UI  (^^t?:*;,  i.  e.  Ishvi  [peaceful,  quiet, 
Dietr.]:  ^leacrLov]  [Vat.  lefraiovK',]  Alex.  IfTovei; 
Joseph,  ''leaovs'  Jessui),  the  second  son  of  Saul 
by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  comp.  50): 
his  place  in  the  family  was  between  Jonathan  and 
^Nlelchishua.  In  the  list  of  Saul's  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name  of  Ishui  is 
entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the  sad  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied  by  Abinadab 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  We  can  only  conclude  that  he 
died  young. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Isui,  and  Ishuai.  [In  all  these  names  u  may 
have  been  intended  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
to  be  read  as  v.     See  Ishuah.  —  A.]  G. 

ISLE  C^W :  vii(ros)'  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "habitable  places,"  as 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  maritime 
district,  whether  belonging  to  a  continent  or  to  an 
island:  thus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  (Is.  xx.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the  coasts 
of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  i.  e.  of  Greece  and  Asia 
jMinor.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  particularly  re- 
stricted to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  "islands  of  the  sea" 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  "isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gen.  x.  5; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
"isles"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ez.  xxvi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor 
or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or  Cyprus  (Ez. 
xxvii.  6;  Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as  opposed  to 
the  mainland  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more  generally  it 
is  applied  to  any  region  separated  from  Palestine 
by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv.  22,  "  the 
isles  which  are  beyond  the  sea,"  which  were  hence 
regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
(Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  10,  lix.  18:  compare  the  ex- 
pression in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  "the  isles  afar  off"),  and 
also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15;  Ps.  xcvii. 
1):  the  word  is  more  particularly  used  by  the 
prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicilegium,  i. 
131-142.)  W.  L.  B. 

ISMACHI'AH  (^n;:??^:?';,  l  e.  Ismac- 
ya^hu  [whom  Jehovah  supports]  :  6  '2,a/jLaxia  [Vat. 
-;^€t-] :  Jesmachias),  a  Levite  who  was  one  of  the 

overseers  (D*^*T'^p5)  of  offerings,  during  the  revival 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

IS^MAEL.  1.  i'larfxa'fjA:  Jsmael),  Jud.  ii. 
23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Ishmael,  son  of 
Abraham. 

2.  i'lo-fxariXos  >  Illsmaenis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 
[Ishmael,  5.] 

ISMAI'AH  [3  syl]  (n^yprp*;  [Jehovah 
hears]:  Sa/xatas:  Samaias),  a  Gibeonite,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  those  warriors  who  relinquished  the 
cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their  tribe,  and  joined 
themselves  to  David,  when  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  "a  hero  (Gibbar) 
among  the  thirty  and  over  the  thirty  "  — i.  e.  Da- 
vid's body-guard:  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  hsts  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in  some  encounter  be- 
fore David  reached  the  throne. 

IS'PAH  (net^*;,  i.  e.  Ishpah  [perh.  bald, 
Ges.]:  'U(r(f)d',  Alex.  Ecr^ax:  Jespha),  a  Benja- 
raite,  of  the  family  of  Beriah;  one  of  the  heads 
of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

IS'RAEL  (^S'ntp>  [see  infra]:  'lo-pa^A). 
1.  The  name  given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after 
his  wrestling  with  the  Angel  (Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Peniel. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  (  Quo'st.  Hebr.  in  Gen.  0pp. 
iii.  357)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  com- 
monly believed  to  be  "the  man  (o?^  the  mind)  see- 
ing God."  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation, 
and  paraphrases  the  verse  after  this  manner :  "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Biipplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  loith  God.  For  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  hast  been  able  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt 
be  called  a  Prince.  But  if  with  Me  who  am  God 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
much  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with 
men,  i.  e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to 
dread  ?  "     The  A.  V.,  apparently  following  Jerome, 

translates  n^^'Hti?,  "  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power;  " 
but  Kosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  give  it  the  simpler 


ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF 

meaning,  "  thou  hast  contended."     Gesenius  inter- 
prets Israel  "soldier  of  God." 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii. 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  excluding 
Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (1  K.  xii.  16).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon  had  no  share. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  the  returned 
exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tion of  their  nation;  but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  JSr.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chron- 
icles of  the  application  of  the  name  Israel  to  Judah 
(e.  g.  2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  6);  and  in  Esther  of  the 
name  Jews  to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel 
is  also  used  to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from 
priests,  levites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16, 
ix.  1,  X.  25;  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.).  W.  T.  B. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi. 
35,  31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  (=Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Keuben;  Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually,  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole  of  Simeon 
and  Dan,  were  included  as  if  by  common  consent 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  to  the 
conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ;  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon  (see 
1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  northern  kingdom;  and  Amnion, 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  was  at  one 
time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we  know  not  how 
closely,  or  how  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast 
between  Accho  and  Japho  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Israel. 

2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  numbers  of  fighting-men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption,  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  800,000  according  to  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9,  or  1,100,000  «  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  5, 
as  the  number  of  fighting-men  in  Israel.  Jeroboam, 
B.  c.  957,  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,- 
000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii  3).  The  small  number  of  the 
army  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  compact  with  Ilazael;  for  in  the  next  reign 
Israel  could  spare  a  mercenary  host  ten  times  as 
numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  6). 
Ewald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remark  that  we 
know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as  the  mili- 
tary age  {Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  185);  for  it  is  defined  in 


«  Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  reconcile  these  two  num- 
bers, by  adding  to  the  former  288,000  on  account  of 
David's  standing  legions. 
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Num.  i.  3,  and  again  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  as  "  twenty 
years  old  and  above."  If  in  b.  c.  957  there  were 
actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of  that  age  in 
Israel,  the  whole  population  may  perhaps  have 
amounted  to  at  least  three  milhons  and  a  half." 
Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappointment 
with  which  Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  con- 
templated the  small  extent  of  this  celebrated  country 
{Ep,  129,  ad  Dardan.  §  4).  I'he  area  of  Palestine, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's  Bibel-Atlas  (ed. 
Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at  13,620  English 
square  miles.  Deducting  from  this  810  miles  for 
the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  belonging  to  the 
Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as  the  area  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at  the  death  of 
Solomon :  the  area  of  the  two  kingdoms  being  — 
Israel,  9,375,  Judah,  3,435.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  (13,610  square  miles) ;  or 
rather  more  than  that  of  the  six  northern  counties 
of  England  (13,136  square  miles).  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Westmoreland  (3,683  square  miles, 
with  752,852  population  in  1851);  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Cumberland  (9,453  square  miles, 
with  4,023,713  population  in  1851). 

3.  Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and 
of  his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,*  a 
Benjamite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes,  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  raise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recollections  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from  the 
time  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent  places, 
and  received  the  amplest  promises  in  the  blessing 
of  the  dying  patriarch  (Gen.  xlix.  8,  22).  When 
the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only  Judah 
and  Joseph  could  muster  each  aJbove  70,000  war- 
riors.   In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest,  Caleb  and 


a  "  Mr.  Rickman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  in  1831 
the  number  of  males  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
nearly  equal ;  and  this  proportion  has  been  since  re- 
garded as  invariable  :  or,  it  has  been  assumed,  that 
tbe  males  of  the  age  of  20  and'  upwards  are  equal  in 
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Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two  tribes,  stand 
out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  13) 
and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inaugurated  the 
greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next  three 
centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua,  was 
from  Judah ;  the  last,  Samuel,  was  born  among  the 
Ephraimites.  Within  that  period  Ephraim  sup- 
plied at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a  resting-place  for 
the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship;  and  a  ren- 
dezvous, or  capital  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1; 
Judg.  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  tlie  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders.  Koyal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  After  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samuel's  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a  Benjamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  was  reserved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  David's  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sara.  xix.  43) ;  and 
though  Solomon's  alUance  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty  of 
the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of  his  son. 
Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the 
clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  (1  K. 
xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  alienated  the  affection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privileges,  or  aggran- 
dizement at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of  pent- 
up  energy  seems  to  have  instigated  the  movement. 
Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence,  without 
considering  whether  or  at  what  cost  he  could  main- 
tain it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a  capital,  and  Tirzah 
as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimite  king,  by  the 
people  who  murmured  under  the  burden  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon.  Ephraim 
felt  no  patriotic  pride  in  a  national  splendor  of 
which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling-place 
of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  so 
honorable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient  jealousy 
rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  opportune  death 
of  Solomon  rather  than  unwillingness  to  incur 
taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  ].ersecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius 
for  rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally 
broke  up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob. 
It  was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as 
that  divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of 
disunion  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the 
idolatry  of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  prophetic 
voice  which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a 
protest,  and  David  to  the  throne  in  repentance,  was 
heard  in  anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  the 
kingdom. 


number  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population."  — 
Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Population  Tables,  11.^ 
AgeSy  etc.,  p.  vi. 

&  On  these  seven  places  see  Stanley's  S.  ^  P.,  chaps 
iv.  V.  and  xi. 
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5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion, 
or  dismemberment  without  growth,  is  fatal  to  a 
state.  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
since  1783  it  is  because  each  found  space  for  in- 
crease, and  had  vital  energy  to  fill  it.  If  the  sep- 
aration of  east  and  west  was  but  a  step  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  so  because 
each  portion  was  hemmed  in  by  obstacles  which  it 
wanted  vigor  to  surmount.  The  sources  of  life  and 
strength  begin  to  dry  up ;  the  state  shrinks  within 
itself,  withers,  and  falls  before  some  blast  which 
once  it  might  have  braved. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before;  but  it  wanted 
a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organized  power.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler, 
but  its  people  were  less  united  and  patriotic.  A 
corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national  life. 
When  lass  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and  un- 
consecrated  king,  and  less  respect  was  felt  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  willful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alHance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Moab  and  Amnion 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powerful  neighbor,  Damascus,  sat  armed  at  the 
gate  of  Israel;  and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be 
discerned  the  rising  strength  of  the  first  great 
monarchy  of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  b.  c.  975  to  b.  c. 
721,  about  two  thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbor  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in 
the  estabhshment  of  David's  monarchy.  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  observed  —  first,  that 
as  a  bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  arrival  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  the  purity  of  divine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  priests  and  religious  Israelites 
within  the  southern  kingdom ;  and  lastly,  that  to  the 
worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and  fall 
of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle  of 
judgment  —  the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  God's  toleration  of  idolatry.  This  prepared  the 
heart  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  them  into  repentance  during  the 
Captivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  efficacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
existence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
God's  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind. 
[Captivity.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
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will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  [See  also  Ephkaim.]  A  summary  view 
may  be  taken  in  four  periods:  — 

(a.)  B.  c.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  suflS- 
cient  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond 
securing  his  present  elevation.  Without  any  am- 
bition to  share  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to 
compete  with  the  growing  power  of  Damascus,  or 
even  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  helpless 
monarch  whom  he  had  deprived  of  half  a  kingdom, 
Jeroboam  acted  entirely  on  a  defensive  policy.  He 
attempted  to  give  his  subjects  a  centre  which  they 
wanted  for  their  political  allegiance,  in  Shechem  or 
in  Tirzah.  He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much 
of  their  ritual  as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority 
over  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were 
set  up,  the  priests  and  Levites  and  many  religious 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  xi.  16)  left  their  country,  and 
the  disastrous  emigration  was  not  eflectually  checked 
even  by  the  attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a  fortress 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  6)  at  Kamah.  A  new  priesthood  was 
introduced  (1  K.  xii.  31)  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  13),  not  forming  as  under  the 
Mosaic  law  a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by 
the  people,  and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  op- 
pression or  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  a  king. 
A  priesthood  created,  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secu- 
lar purposes,  had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscience 
of  the  people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a 
succession  of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly 
organized ;  —  a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  staff  to  support  it.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam;  Ziniri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Oniri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  pun- 
ish Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he 
prevailed  over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(b.)  B.  c.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edoni  and  Moab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependence, or  even  aggression.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri's  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance  strength- 
ened him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind 
of  Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  further  support. 
The  entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  under 
the  disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam's  unlawful 
symbolism,  and  adopting  Baal  as  the  god  of  a  lux- 
urious court  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a  reac- 
tion in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the 
prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bid- 
ding of  Elisha. 

(c.)  B.  c.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  abolished  by  one  blow;  but,  so  long  as  the 
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kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  superior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Benha- 
dads,  the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jeho- 
ahaz  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed 
for  a  time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  king- 
doms. Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of 
their  strength  was  a  war  between  them ;  and  Jeho- 
ash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as 
the  conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned 
the  tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam 
II.,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel, 
captured  Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  an- 
cient frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
the  midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign 
the  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warn- 
ings more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  short-lived  greatness  expired  with  the  last  king 
of  Jehu's  line. 

(cL)  B.  c.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  JNIenahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppres- 
sive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
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cessor  Pekahiah  a  ten  years'  reign,  cut  short  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  be- 
came tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed 
the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Kgypt,  and 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the 
capture,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong 
capital,  Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes 
yet  remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of 
religious  decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degra- 
dation, anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  car- 
ried to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua  from 
the  heathen. 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  5,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modern  chronologists :  column  4  being  the 
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scheme  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion, which  is  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher:  column  5  being  the  computation 
of  Chnton  {Fasti  Ifellenici,  iii.  App.  §  5);  and 
column  6  being  the  computation  of  Winer  (Heal- 
worterbicch). 

The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  king's  reigns  act  as  a 
continued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  have  been  unduly  exag- 
gerated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward ;  —  that 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  conjointly;  that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  histor- 
ical fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a  fragment  of  a 
year  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  frag- 
ments altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attrib- 
uting any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  But  there  are  a  few  statements  in  the 
Hebrew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(a.)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
three  statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  khig  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of 
some  writers  involve  a  great  error,  and  not  a  mere 
numerical  one.  His  accession  is  dated  (1)  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  i. 
17);  (2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  viii.  16);  (3)  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  state- 
ments may  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Ussher  that  he  had  a  third 
and  earlier  accession  which  is  not  recorded.  These 
three  accessions  are,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his 
kingdom  to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  in 
his  17th  year;  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  viii. 
16)  either  retired  from  the  administration  of  affairs, 
or  made  his  son  joint  king,  in  his  23d  year;  (3) 
when  Jehoshaphat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that, 
if  the  supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowed,  the  acces- 
sion of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat's 
18th  year  synchronized  with  (1)  the  second  year 
of  the  first  accession,  and  (2)  the  fifth  year  before 
the  second  accession  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 

(b. )  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(2  K.  XV.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II.  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  Uzziah's 
father,  Amaziah^  whose  whole  reign  was  29  years 
only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  so  reigned  14  years  con- 
temporaneously with  Joash  and  27  with  Jeroboam. 
Ussher  and  others  suggest  a  reconciliation  of  these 
statements  by  the  supposition  that  Jeroboam's 
reign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not  men- 
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tioned   in   Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his 
father  Joash,  b.  c.  837.     But  Keil,  after  Capellus 

and  Grotius,  supposes  that  TI2  is  an  error  of  the 

Hebrew  copyists  for  *110,  and'that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 

(c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  15th  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam's son  Zachariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  11  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept 
this  as  a  fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Some  chronologists,  who  regard  an  inter- 
regnum as  intrinsically  improbable  after  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition 
that  the  number  41  in  2  K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be 
changed  to  51,  and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1 
should  be  changed  to  14,  and  that  a  few  other  cor- 
responding alterations  should  be  made. 

(d.)  In  order  to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah's 
murder  to  the  date  of  Hoshea's  accession,  some 
chronologists  propose  to  read  29  years  for  20,  in 
2  K.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an  in- 
terregnum, not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occurred  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Chronologia  Sacra, 
Pars  Posterior,  De  Annis  Begum,  Works,  xii. 
95-144;  by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
0.  T.,  Works,  i.  77-130;  by  Hales,  Neio  Analysis 
of  Chronohgy,  ii.  372-447 ;  by  Clinton,  I.  c. ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Sceclorum.  [See  also  D. 
Wolff,  Versuch,  die  Widerspriiche  in  den  Jalir- 
reihen  der  Konige  Juda's  u.  Isr.  u.  andere  Dif- 
ferenzen  in  d.  bibl.  Chronol.  auszugleichen,  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  625-688,  and  the 
references  under  Chronology,  Amer.  ed.  —  A.] 

W.  T.  B. 

IS^RAELITE  Obs-^t^V  'lefpa^AtV^/s ; 
[Vat.  lo-parjXeiTTjs  ;  Aid.  ^lo-parjXiTrjs  ;]  Alex. 
la fjLarjXe tries'  de  Jesraeli).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25, 
Ithra,  the  father  of  Amasa,  is  called  "  an  Israelite," 
or  more  correctly  "the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  "  Jether  the  Ishmaehte."  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  for  unless 
Ithra  had  been  a  foreigner  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  express  his  nationality.     The  LXX.  and 

Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  *^7S??nT1)  "  Jezreelite." 
"*W.  A.  W. 

*  "Israelite"  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
rendering  of  vS^Iti?*;  tT'^^,  "  man  of  Israel," 
Num.  XXV.  14;  and  of  'lapa-nXiTt^s  or  'icrparjXeirTjs 
(Tisch.  Treg. ),  John  i.  47,  Kom.  xi.  1.    "  IsraeHtes  " 

is  the  translation  of  7;^'^tp^,  used  collectively,  in 

Ex.  ix.  7 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  42  ;  Josh.  iii.  17,  xiii.  6 ; 
Judg.  XX.  21 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  14,  xiii.  20,  xiv.  21,  xxv. 
1,  xxix.  1;  2  Sam.  iv.  1;  2  K.  iii.  24,  vii.  13;  1 
Chron.  ix.  2;  —  of  'lo-pay^A,  Bar.  iii.  4;  1  Mace.  i. 
43,  53,  58,  iii.  46,  vi.  18;  — of  viol  lo-parjX,  Jud. 
vi.  14;  1  Mace.  vii.  23;  —  and  of  ^J(rpa7]\7Tai  or 
-AeTTai,  Rom.  ix.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  A. 

*  ISRAELFTISH  (n^^bs^b'^. :  'lo-parjAr- 
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ns;  Vat.  -Att-;  Alex,  once  uCparjXiris'  Israelitis). 
The  designation  of  a  certain  woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10, 
11)  whose  son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy.         A. 

IS^SACHAR  ("lDtr^:i?\  [see  m/m],  i-  e. 
Isascar  —  such  is  the  invariable  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Codex  and 
Version,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo- 
jonathan,  but  the  Masorets  have  pointed  it  so  as 

to  supersede  the  second  S,  *n^Ci?^^,  Issa  [s]  car: 
'l(T(rdxap'i  Kec.  Text  of  N.  T.  'lo-acxc^p,  but  Cod. 
C,  'lo-axctp  [Cod.  A,  and  Sin.  Icro-axap] ;  Joseph. 
'lo-adxapiS'  Issachar).  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah ;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the 
interval  which  occurred  in  the  births  of  her  children 
(Gen.  XXX.  17;  corap.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case 
with  each  of  the  sons  the  name  is  recorded  as  be- 
stowed on  account  of  a  circumstance  connected  with 
the  birth.  But,  as  may  be  also  noticed  in  more 
than  one  of  the  others,  two  explanations  seem  to 
be  combined  in  the  narrative,  which  even  then  is 
not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 

the  name.  "  God  hath  given  me  my  hire  {'^'DW, 
sdcdr)  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Issachar,"  is 
the  record;  but  in  verse  18  that  "  hire  "  is  for  the 
surrender  of  her  maid  to  her  husband  —  while  in 
ver.  14-17  it  is  for  the  discovery  and  bestowal  of 
the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as  indicated  above,  the 
name  in  its  original  form  —  Isascar  —  rebels  against 
this  interpretation,  an  interpretation  which,  to  be 
consistent,  requires  the  form  subsequently  imposed 
on  the  word  Is-sachar.«  The  allusion  is  not  again 
brought  forward  as  it  is  with  Dan,  Asher,  etc.,  in 
the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.  In  the  former 
only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern  a  faint  echo 
of  the  sound  of  "  Issachar  "  in  the  word  shicmo  — 
"shoulder"  (Gen.  xlix.  15). 

Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing.  In 
Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
heroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25:  1  Chr. 
vii.  1).  Issachar's  place  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a  common  standard,  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  colors  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num. 
ii.  3).  At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was 
Nethaneel  ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15). 
He  was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.  7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who  were 
to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  ceremony 
of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12).  He  was 
still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun  being  opposite 
on  Ebal.     The  number  of  the   fighting  men  of 
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Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai  was 
54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem  to  have 
steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality  at  Peor 
they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior  to  none 
but  Judah  and  Dan  —  to  the  latter  by  100  souls 
only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  4,  5, 
probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connection 
between  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  together, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany. The  allotment  of  Issachar  lay  above  that  of 
Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  and 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Le\dtical  cities  (xxi.  28; 
Jarrauth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others  —  Beth-shean,  Ibleam,  En-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  though  the  prop- 
erty of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  Umits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  22),  "it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  heights  which  form  the 
southern  inclosure  to  the  Plain;  and  then,  further 
westward,  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Cannel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of  the 
hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.  E. 
led  to  IBeth-shean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  West  of  Tabor,  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  Chesulloth,  the  modern  Jksal,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional "Mount  of  Precipitation;"  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh» 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  below  the  eastern  bluff  of 
that  mountain  —  and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a  few  [about  twoj  miles  north  of  the  so-called 
Mount  of  Precipitation,  and  therefore  escaped  being 
in  Issachar.  Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this 
plain  stood  Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  on 
the  other  by  that  now  called  ed-Duhy,  or  "  little 
Hermon,"  the  latter  having  Shunem,  Nain,  and 
En-dor  on  its  slopes,  names  which  recall  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
which  derived  its  name,  the  "  seed-plot  of  God  "  — 
such  is  the  signification  of  Jezreel  —  from  its  fer- 
tility, and  the  very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day 


a  The  words  occur  again  almost  identically  in  2  Chr. 
XV.  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16  :  H^tl?  W^  =  "  there  is  a 

'  T    T  •• 

reward  for,"  A.  V.  "  shall  be  rewarded." 

An  expansion  of  the  *tory  of  the  mandrakes,  with 


curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Testamentunt 
Isachar,  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  i.  620-623.  They 
were  ultunately  deposited  "  in  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
whatever  that  expression  may  mean. 
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ISSACHAR 


testify  to  its  enormous  powers  of  production  (Stan- 
ley, ^.  ^  P.  p.  348).  [Esdraelon:  Jezreel.] 
On  the  north  is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  that  chmate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades 
and  dells  of  an  English  wood  {ibid.  p.  350).  On  the 
east,  behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  —  to  that  Beth-shean 
which  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the  gate 
of  Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.     The  image  of  the 

"  strong-boned  he-ass  "  (C^il  "^^H)  —  the  large 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field  work,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  lor  riding  —  "  couching 
down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,"  «  chewing  the 
cud  of  stoHd  ease  and  quiet  —  is  very  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of  the 
certain  result  of  such  tendencies  when  unrelieved 
by  any  higher  aspirations :  "He  saw  that  rest 
was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his 
back  to  bear,  and  became  a  slave ^  to  tribute"  — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  maraud- 
ing tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory  by 
the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  l^lessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.     He  is  not  only  "  in  tents  " 

—  in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life  —  but  "  rejoicing  " 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  straining  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned 
together  as  having  part  possession  in  the  holy 
mountain  of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line 
of  each  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this 
to  the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
( Judg.  V.  19 ) ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char —  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1)  —  but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe  —  at 
Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim.  By  Josephus  he  is 
omitted  entirely  (see  Ant.  v.  7,  §  6).  The  census 
of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5, 
and  an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were 

marauding  mercenary  troops  —  "  bands  "  (D'^'l^'m) 

—  a  term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enumer- 
ation, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly  to 
the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.^  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hundred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 


a  The  word  here  rendered  "  hedge-rows "  is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judg.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  similar  to  that  in  this  passage.  But  as  to 
what  that  sense  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  See 
Gesenius,  Ben  Zev,  etc.  The  rendering  given  seems 
to  be  nearer  the  real  force  than  any. 

^   153?   Dpb.      By    the    LXX.    rendered   ai/rjp 

■yewpyds.  Comp.  their  similar  rendering  of  rT"^Dl? 
(A.  V.  "  servants,"  and  "  husbandry  ")  in  Gen.  xxVi. 
U. 


ISSACHAR 

assist  in  making  David  king  over  the  entire  realm, 
different  qualifications  are  noted  in  them  —  they 
"  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "  under- 
standing of  the  times  "  was  we  have  no  clew.  By 
the  later  Jewish  interpreters  it  is  explained  as  skill 
in  ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  ad  be.  ;  Jerome,  Qucest.  Hebr.). 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §  2)  gives  it  as  "  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen;  "  and  he  adds  that 
the  armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
{Qucest.  Hebr.  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 
son  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  offered  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  16)  :  but  this  is  very  questionable,  as  the 
movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  at  this  time 
was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of  Michael  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  18;  comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have  been 
the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  same 
name  —  the  founder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri  "  and 
of  the  "  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria, 
possibly  on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the 
Issacharite judge.  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his  court? 
But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  at  any  rate  one 
dynasty  of  the  Israelite  kings  was  Issacharite. 
Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char, a  member  of  the  army  with  which  Nadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  &c.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xv.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  idolater 
like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and  the  2  of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connections  of  Baasha  —  he  left  him  "  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog"  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  is 
fortunately  a  favorable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Jehosha- 
phat,. but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant 
as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in 
the  passover  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the 
opening  of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion 
a  multitude  of  the  people  from  the  northern  tribes, 
and  amongst  them  from  Issachar,  although  so  long 
estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  were 


c  The  word  "  bands,"  which  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  render  Gedi'dirn.,  as  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  in  1  Chr.  xii.  23  for  a  very  different 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  assembly  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 

to  make  David  king.    This  term  is  *^li?S"1  =  "  heads." 

We  may  almost  suspect  a  mere  misprint,  especially  as 
the  Vulgate  has  principes.  [The  marginal  rendering 
shows  ♦••hat  it  is  not  a  misprint.] 
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allowed  to  keep  the  feast;  and  they  did  keep  it 
seven  days  with  great  gladness  —  with  such  tu- 
multuous joy-  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
nalized by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols,  "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,"  up  to  the  very  confines 
of  Issachar's  own  land  —  and  then  '•  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  from  this  date  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
years'  siege  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ex- 
cepted), the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii. 
7). 

2.  (njtr'iS^';:  'Itrcrdxap-  [Issachar.])  A 
Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"porters")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh  son 
of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  G. 

ISSHI'AH  (n^W"^/ [luhom  Jehovah  leads]). 
1.  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.  ledtas:  Jesias.)  A  de- 
scendant of  Moses  by  his  younger  son  Eliezer;  the 
head  of  the  numerous  family  of  Rehabiah,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  21;  comp.  xxiii.  17, 
xxvi.  25).     His  name  is  elsewhere  given  as  Jesha- 

lAH.       [ISHIATI.] 

2  Clo-ia;  Alex.  Aaia'- Jesia.)  A  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel ;  named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

TISSUE    OF    BLOOD.      [Blood,   Issue 

OF.] 

ISSUE,  RUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2, 
3,  xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2  (and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
malady  «  is  invoked  as  a  curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cer- 
emonial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  Zabim 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  {gon. 
virulenta)  is  modern,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Chardin  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  200) 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  prev- 
alent in  Persia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  in  western  chmates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  gon.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  observation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
etc. ;  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.     The  "bed,"  "seat," 


a  The  expressions  are,  "I'Ht^^lltt  !!lT,  or  ^T  alone, 
'.  T   .    •        t'  t 

also  h^ht"nM  'TW3,  ^r\  ;  and  those  of  the  LXX., 
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etc.  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  &c.),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de- 
filement extended  to  them  m-erely  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  strictness  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman's  "issue" 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alone 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  morbid 
extent.  The  Scriptural  handling  of  the  subject 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symptoms, 
it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here:  those  who 
desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in  any  com- 
pendium of  therapeutics.  The  references  are  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  5,  §  6,  vi.  9,  §  3 ;  Mishna,  Celim,  i. 
3,  8;  Maimon.  ad  Zabim,  ii.  2:  whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple-mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  282.  H.  H. 

ISTALCU'RUS.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  40,  the 
"son  of  Istalcurus  "  (6  rod  ^IcrraXKovpov  [Vat. 
lo-raKaXKov])  is  substituted  for  "and  Zabbud  "  of 
the  corresponding  hst  in  Ezra  (viii.  14).  The  Kei'i 
has  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud,  and  of  this  there  is 
perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS^UAH  {TIW),  i.  e.  Ishvah  [lyeacejul, 
quiet]:  2oum;  [Vat.  Itroua;]  Alex,  lecrova'  J^- 
sua),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  Else- 
where in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though  the  same  in 
Hebrew,  appears  as  Ishuah. 

IS^UI  ^y^\,  i'  e.  Ishvi  [as  above]:  Vat. 
[Rom.  (not  in  Vat.)]  and  Alex.  'leouA*  Jessui), 
third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17);  founder  of  a 
family  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V.  ap- 
pearing as  the  Jesuites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appears  as  IsiiUAi. 

*  IT  is  used  for  its  in  Lev.  xxv.  5  in  the  A.  V. 
ed.  1611  ("  That  which  groweth  of  it  owne  accord," 
etc.),  as  in  the  Genevan  version,  though  its  has 
been  substituted  here  in  later  editions.  This  use 
of  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Enghsh  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  occurs  15  times  in  Shakespeare 
in  the  folio  edition  of  1623  (see  the  examples  in 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  273 
f.).  Its  is  not  found  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
A.  v.,  his  being  everywhere  used  in  its  place,  with 
the  single  exception  noted  above.  [His.]  It  was 
just  beginning  to  come  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  in  whose  plays  it  occurs  10  times 
(commonly  spelt  ifs).  Eor  fuller  details,  see  East- 
wood and  Wright  as  above.  A. 

*  ITALIAN  BAND  or  COHORT  i(rwe7pa 
'iTaXiKT}),  Acts  X.  i.  This  topic  has  been  alluded 
to  under  Army  and  Italy,  but  demands  a  fuller 
notice.  It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  the  Roman 
cohorts  were  distinguished  from  each  other  as  well 
as  the  legions,  not  by  numbers  only  but  by  names. 
Five  legions  are  known  to  have  been  called  Italian, 
and  at  least  one  cohort  (see  Vomel's  Schidpro- 
gramme,  p.  7, 1850).  No  ancient  writer,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  any  cohort  as  bearing  this  name,  stationed 
at  Csesarea.  It  certainly  was  not  a  cohort  detached 
from  the  Italica  Legio  or  Prima  Italica  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  59,  64;  ii.  100,  &c.);  for  that 
legion  was  raised  by  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  1.  5,  24),  and 
hence  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  Peter's  visit  to 
the  centurion,  about  A.  d.  40-43.     Yet  Luke's  ac- 


pvcrt?  Ik  tov  (Tcojaaros,  the  verb  yovoppvelv,  or  the  adj. 
yoi'oppvy^s,  etc. 
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curacy  here,  though  not  confirmed  by  any  direct 
evidence,  is  not  left  wholly  unsupported.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  one  of  Gruter's  inscriptions  speaks  of  a 
"  Cohors  militum  Italicorum  voluntaria,  quae  est  in 
Syria"  (see  Akerman,  Numismatic  Illust?'.  of 
the  Nari-ative  PmHims  of  the  N.  T.  p.  34).  There 
was  a  class  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  who  en 
listed  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  known  as 
"voluntarii"  in  distinction  from  conscripts  (see 
Pauly's  ReaUEncyh.  vi.  2744). 

It  is  supposed,  therefore,  with  good  reason,  that 
there  was  such  a  cohort  at  Csesarea,  at  the  time  to 
which  Luke's  narrative  refers,  and  that  it  was  called 
Italian  because  it  consisted  of  native  Italians 
whereas  the  other  cohorts  in  Palestine  were  levied, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  country  itself  (see  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  10;  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  1).  Ewald 
conjectures  that  this  Italian  cohort  and  the  Augus- 
tan cohort  (Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  been  the  same 
but  the  fact  that  Luke  employs  different  names  is 
against  that  supposition,  and  so  much  the  more  be- 
cause different  cohorts  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Judaea  at  this  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  2;  xx. 
8,  §  7).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  Tholuck  ob- 
serves {Glauhw.  derEvang.  Geschichte,  p.  174),  that 
Luke  places  this  Italian  cohort  at  Csesarea.  That 
city  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator; 
and  it  was  important  that  he  should  have  there  a 
body  of  troops  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
We  may  add  that,  if  the  soldiers  who  composed 
this  legion  were  Italians,  no  doubt  Cornelius  him- 
self who  commanded  them  was  an  Italian. 

Writers  on  this  topic  refer,  as  the  principal  au- 
thority, to  Schwartz,  Dlssertatio  de  cohorte  Italica 
et  Augusta,  Altorf,  1720.  For  notes  or  remarks 
more  or  less  extended,  see  also  Wolf's  Curce  Philo- 
logicce,  ii.  1148  f;  Kuinoel,  Acta  Apost.  p.  360; 
Wieseler,  Chronohgie  des  Apost.  Zeitalters,  p.  145 ; 
Biscoe,  History  of  the  Acts  Confirmed,  pp.  217- 
224  (Oxford,  1840);  and  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  i.  143  (Amer.  ed.). 

H. 

IT'ALY  i'lraXia:  [Italia]).  This  word  is 
used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  period, 
i.  e.  in  its  true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the 
whole  natural  peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history 
of  the  word,  first  as  appUed  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  Bict.  of  Geogr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now. 
In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the 
Italian  cohort  at  Caesarea  (^  cnr^lpa  7]  KaXovfi^ut] 
*lraXLKr},  A.  V.  "Italian  band  "),  consisting,  as  it 
doubtless  did,  of  men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates 
the  military  relations  of  the  imperial  peninsula  with 
the  provinces.  [Army.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where 
we  are  told  of  the  expulsion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
with  their  compatriots  "from  Italy,"  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  large  Jewish  population  which  many 
authorities  show  that  it  contained.  Acts  xxvii.  1, 
where  the  beginning  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  "to 
Italy"  is  mentioned,  and  the  whole  subsequent 
narrative,  illustrate  the  trade  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  other  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. And  the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  "  They 
of  Italy  {ot  airh  ttjs  'IraXias)  salute  you,"  what- 
ever they  may  prove  for  or  against  this  being  the 
region  in  which  the  letter  was  written  (and  the 
matter  has  been  strongly  argued  both  ways),  are 
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interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  west.  J.  S.  H. 

I'THAI  [2  syl.]  (^'l^'W  [with  Jehovah]:  At  pi  j 
[Vat.  Aipei;  FA.  Af^et;  Alex.]  HOov]  [Aid.  'ueat; 
Comp.  'idat']  Ethai),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Ribai 
of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel  Hst  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
the  name  is  given  as  Ittai.  But  Kennicott  de- 
cides that  the  form  Ithai  is  the  original  {Disserta- 
tion, ad  loc). 

ITH'-AMAR  ('^^H'^S  [land  of  palms]  :  'id- 
afidp:  Ithamar),  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex. 
vi.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(Lev.  X.  1),  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  having  been  ad- 
monished to  show  no  mark  of  sorrow  for  their 
brothers'  loss,  were  appointed  to  succeed  to  their 
places  in  the  priestly  office,  as  they  had  left  no 
children  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43;  Num.  iii.  3,  4;  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  services  be- 
longing to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  transport  on  the 
march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  had  charge 
of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merarites  of 
the  pillars,  cords,  and  boards,  and  both  of  these 
departments  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21;  Num.  iv.  21-33). 
These  services  were  continued  under  the  Temple 
sj'Stem,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  its  stationary 
character,  but  instead  of  being  appropriated  to 
families,  they  were  divided  by  lot,  the  first  lot  be- 
ing taken  by  the  family  of  Eleazar,  whose  descend- 
ants were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Ithamar 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  6).  The  high-priesthood  passed 
into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli, 
but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed.  It  re- 
verted into  its  original  line  in  the  person  of  Zadok, 
in  consequence  of  Abiathar's  participation  in  the 
rebelUon  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  proph- 
ecy delivered  to  Samuel  against  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii. 
31-35;  1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  35;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1, 
§3). 

A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  from  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  H.  W.  P. 

ITH^EL  (bs>n>S  [God  is  with  me] :  'E0t- 

'fj\;  [VaL  Alex.  Aidir)\',  FA.  2€0tr]A:]  Etheel). 
1.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omit;  Yulg.  translates,  cum  quo  est 
Bern.)  One  of  two  persons  —  Ithiel  and  Ucal  — 
to  whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Prov.  XXX.  1).     [Ucal.] 

ITH^MAH    (n^n.';    [mphanage]-.  'Udafxd; 

[Yat.  Edofxa',  FA.  Edcfxa;]  Alex.  Udcfia'  Jethma), 
a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  ac- 
cording to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xi.  46). 

ITH'NAN  (15 n*!  [bestowed,  given];  in   both 

MSS.  of  the  LXX.  the  name  is  corrupted  by  being 
attached  to  that  next  it:  ^Aaopiccvaiv,  Alex. 
ldva(i(p'  Jethnam),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23),  named  with 
Kedesh  and  Telem  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and 
therefore  probably  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  if 
not  actuaUy  in  the  desert  itself  No  trace  of  its 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  Jerome.  The  village 
Idna  which  recalls  the  name,  is  between  Hebron 
and  Beit-Jibrin,  and  therefore  much  too  far  north. 

G. 
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ITH^'RA  (M'nn*'  [abundance^  eminence] : 
'l60€p ;  [Vat.  Alex.]  *  lodop ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10, 
§  1,  ^Uddpffos-  Jetra)^  an  Israelite  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
25)  or  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  "  Jether  the  Ish- 
meelite");  the  father  of  Amasa  by  Abigail,  Da- 
vid's sister.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to  David 
and  uncle  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the  three 
"sons  of  Zeruiah."  There  is  no  absolute  means 
of  settling  which  of  these  —  Israelite  or  Ishmaelite 
—  is  correct ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  so ;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of  Ishmaelite 
blood  in  David's  family  being  a  fit  subject  for  no- 
tice in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithra's  being  an 
Israelite  would  call  for  no  remark.     [Jether.] 

G. 

*  Keil  and  DeHtzsch  also  (Books  of  Samuel,  p. 
433,  Eng.  transl.)  read  "Ishmaelite"  for  "Israel- 
ite," 2  Sam.  xvii.  25.  Wordsworth  (Books  of 
Samuel,  p.  Ill)  suggests  that  if  "Israelite"  be 
correct,  Ithra  may  be  so  called  because  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  other  tribes,  and  not  to  that  of  Judah 
into  which  he  married.  [Abigail.]  As  to  the 
question  (not  an  easy  one  to  answer)  of  his  precise 
relationship  to  David  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage, see  N^AHASH.  H. 

ITH^RAN  C|"jn.*;  [as  above]).  1.  ('Idpdv, 
'Udpdfx;  [Alex,  uepau;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  Tedpafx:] 
Jethram,  Jethran),  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  and  probably  a  phylarch 
("duke,"  A.  V.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim,  as  was 
his  father  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30);  for  the  latter  was  ev- 
idently a  son  of  Seir  (vv.  21  and  30),  and  not  a 
son  of  Anah  (ver.  25). 

2.  CuSpd;  [Vat.  ©epa;  Alex.  Udep',  Comp. 
Aid.  ^Icdpdu'-]  Jethran),  a  descendant  of  Asher,  in 
the  genealogy  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

E.  S.  P. 

ITH'REAM  (t3?"in';  [residue  of  the  peo- 
ple]: 'Udepad/x,  'ledpadja',  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  Jda- 
pafi.;]  Alex.  Eiedepaafij  Udpafx  ;  Joseph.  Tcd- 
padfirfs '  Jeth7'aam),  a  son  of  David,  born  to  him 
in  Hebron,  and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and 
as  the  child  of  "Eglah,  David's  wife"  (2  Sara.  iii. 
5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  Michal,  and  to  have 
died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITH^RITE,  THE  (^^in'in  [patronym.  from 
"^D.^]  •    o   *Edipa7os,    'EdevaTos,    'Udpi ;     [Vat. 

AideipaioSf  Eddeuaios,  Udrjpei  (FA.  Idrjp€i);] 
Alex.  0  Edpaios,  TedpiT7)s,  leOepi,  Idrjpei:  Jeth- 
rites,  Jethrceus),  the  native  of  a  place,  or  descend- 
ant of  a  man  called  lether  (according  to  the  He- 
brew mode  of  forming  derivatives) :  the  designation 
of  two  of  the  members  of  David's  guard,  Ira  and 
Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  The 
Ithrite  (A.  V.  "  Ithrites "  [AldaKifi,  Vat.  Alex. 
-KeifjL :  Jethrei] )  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  ii.  53  as 
among  the  "families  of  Kirjath-jearim ;  "  but  this 
does  not  give  us  much  clew  to  the  derivation  of  the 
term,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as  belonging  to  Judah. 
The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  may  have 
come  from  Jattir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
one  of  the  places  which  were  the  "haunt"  of  Da- 
vid and  his  men  in  their  freebooting  wanderings, 
and  where  he  had  "friends"  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27; 
comp.  31).  Ira  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  "Ira  the  Jairite,"  David's  priest  (2  Sam.  xx. 
26)  —  the  Syriac  version  reading  "from  Jatir"  in 
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that  place.     But  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can 
be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 
*ITS.     [His;  It.] 

IT^TAH-KA^ZIN  (V?|7  nnV:  in\  'ir6\iv 

Karacrc/jL',   Alex Kao-ifx-    Thacasin),   one 

of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
xix.  13),  named  next  to  Gath-hepher.  Like  that 
place  (A.  V.  "  Gittah-hepher  " )  the  name  is  prob- 
ably Eth-kazin,  with  the  Hebrew  particle  of  mo- 
tion (all)  added  —  i.  e.  "to  Eth-kazin."  Taken  as 
Hebrew  the  name  bears  the  interpretation  time,  or 
people,  of  a  judge  (Ges.  Thes,  p.  1083  b).  It  has 
not  been  identified.  G. 

IT^TAI  [2  syl.]  (*^r)W  \in  time,  opportunely 
present]).  1.  ('E0t,  and  so  Josephus;  [Vat.  2e0- 
0€t;]  Alex.  E6d€i  •■  Ethai.)  "Ittai  the  Git- 
TiTE,"  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gath,  a  PhiHstine  in  the 
army  of  King  David.  He  appears  only  during  the 
revolution  of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on 
the  morning  of  David's  flight,  while  the  king  was 
standing  under  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watch- 
ing the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  [See 
David,  vol.  i.  p.  563  a.]  Last  in  the  procession 
came  the  600  heroes  who  had  formed  David's  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10 ;  and  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §  2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him  and 
besought  him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  as 
one  who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his  service, 
not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to 
return  "with  his  brethren"  and  abide  with  the 
king  «  (19,  20).     But  Ittai  is  firm ;  he  is  the  king's 

slave  (1^1?,  A.  V.  "servant  "),  and  wherever  his 
master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and    "all   the  little  ones  that  were   with   him." 

These  "little  ones"  (^^H'bS,  "all  the  chil- 
dren") must  have  been  the  famihes  of  the  band, 
their  "households"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  ac- 
companied them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah, 
often  in  great  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  fresh  com- 
mencement of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organized  by 
David  at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  faithful  stranger ;  his  conduct  in  the  fight  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknowTi  to  us.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David's  captains  and 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. ; 
1  Chr.  xi. ),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a  date  pre- 
vious to  Ittai' s  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome 
( QucBst.  Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  xx.  2).  "  David  took 
the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom 
(A.  V.  'their  king ').  But  by  the  law  it  was  for- 
bidden to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idol.     Wherefore  they  say  that  Ittai 


«  The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful,  "  The  king  " 
may  be  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai's  former  king, 
Achish.     By  the  LXX.  the  words  are  omitted. 
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the  Gittite,  who  had  come  to  David  from  the  Phil- 
istines, M'as  the  man  who  snatched  the  crown  from 
the  head  of  Milcom ;  for  it  was  lawful  for  a  Hebrew 
to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  though  not 
from  the  head  of  the  idol."  The  main  difficulty 
to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  Ittai  was  engaged  in  the  Ammonite  war,  which 
happened  several  years  before  Absalom's  revolt,  the 
expression  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  20),  "  thou  earnest 
but  yesterday,"  loses  its  force.  However,  these 
words  may  be  merely  a  strong  metaphor. 

From  the  expression  "thy  brethren"  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines  be- 
sides Ittai  in  the  six  hundred;  but  this  is  uncertain. 
Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a  Philistine  name,  nor 
does  "  Gittite  "  —  as  in  the  case  of  Obed-edom,  who 
was  a  Levite  —  necessarily  imply  Philistine  parent- 
age. Still  David's  words,  "  stranger  and  exile," 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  an  Israelite. 

2.  CEo-dat;  [Vat.  Ea-daet;  Comp.  Aid.  'Eddl:] 
Ithai.)  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin; 
one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  the 
name  is  given  as  Ithai.  G. 

ITUR^'A  ClTovpaia  [from  "l^tO^,  eiidos- 
ure,  nomadic  camji,  Ges.]),  a  small  province  on 
the  northwestern  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  "  tetrarch  of  Ituraja  and  the 
region  of  Trachonitis;  "  and  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  country  became  historic  long  be- 
fore the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family  or  the  advent 

of  the  Greeks.  Jetuk  (n^lt^l*)  was  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  to  the  little  province  he  colonized  (Gen. 
XXV.  15,  16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites 
had  settled  in  Canaan,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  and  the  Hagarites  (or 
Ishmaelites),  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  jSTodab.  The 
latter  were  conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manas- 
seh "  dwelt  in  the  land,  and  they  increased  from 
Bashan  unto  Baal-Hermon."  They  already  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  Bashan,  including  Gaulanitis 
and  Trachonitis;  and  now  they  conquered  and  col- 
onized the  little  province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between 
Bashan  and  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  19-23). 
Subsequent  history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were 
neither  annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in 
the  second  century  b.  c,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its 
Greek  name  Iturgea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their 
choice  of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
11,  §  3).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to 
their  own  rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of 
Hermon  adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day 
the  mountainous  regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
were  inhabited  partly  by  Iturseans,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  KUKovpyai  irdvres  (xvi.  pp.  518,  520). 
Other  early  writers  represent  them  as  skillful  arch- 
ers and  daring  plunderers  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  44;  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  448;  Lucan.  Phar.  vii.  230).  Itursea, 
with  the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  chief  called  Zenodorus;  but,  about  b.  c.  20,  they 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
given  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10, 
§  1),  who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  {Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §  1;  Luke  iii.  1;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §  3). 

The  passages  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
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the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  show,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Reland  and  others  (Reland,  p. 
106;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Heb.  s.  v.  Iturcea)^  that  it 
was  distinct  from  Auranitis.  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  of  Bashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23);  «  and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  iDetween  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  ( Gesta  Dei^  p.  1074 :  comp.  pp. 
771,  1003).     At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 

modern  province  oi  Jedur  (s.J^a:^),  which  is 

just  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur  fH^tO]^). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the 
south  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table- 
land with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  con- 
ical and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.  The  southern 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs  and  streams  from  Hermon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
jagged  rocks;  hi  some  places  heaped  up  in  huge 
piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ;  at  one  place 
smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with  yawn- 
ing chasms  in  Avhose  rugged  edges  rank  grass  and 
weeds  spring  up.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the 
formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah.  [Argob.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issued  from  the 
earth  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  while  cooling  (Porter's  Tlcmdbooh^  p.  405). 
Jediir  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  ten 
of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living 
in  wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter's 
Damascus,  ii.  272  ff.).  J.  L.  P. 

*  Yet  there  is  some  dissent  from  this  view  of 
the  identity  of  Jetur  (Gen.  xxv.  15)  and  Jedur, 
and  hence  of  the  situation  of  Ituraea  as  being  on 
the  northeastern  slope  oi  Jebel  IJeisch,  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Hermon.  The  German  traveller  in  the 
Haurdn,  Dr.  Wetzstein,  though  he  regards  Jetur 
and  Ituraea  as  unquestionably  the  same,  maintains 
that  Jetur  and  Jedur^  or  Gedur,  are  not  identical, 
partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  names 
(generally  considered  unimportant),  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Ituraeans,  as  described  by  ancient  writers, 
must  have  been  a  more  hardy  and  powerful  race 
than  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  villages  in  a  compar- 
atively low  region  like  Gedur,  and  poorly  protected 
against  invasion  and  subjugation.  He  places  Itu- 
raea further  south,  on  the  summits  and  on  the  east- 
ern decHvity  of  the  central  mountains  of  the  Ilau- 
rdn,  now  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Druzes,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  East.  He  holds 
that  the  Biblical  Jetur,  though  now  lost,  was  among 
these  mountains,  and  belonged  to  an  Ishmaelitic 
tribe,  as  stated  in  Gen.  xxv.  12  fF.  He  argues, 
also,  that  a  little  district  like  Gediir,  so  near  to 
Damascus,  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
city,  and  not  form  part  of  an  independent  tetrarchy. 
The  farms  and  villages  there  at  present  are  owned 
by  patrician  families  of  Damascus.  See  this  au- 
thor's Reisebericht  iiber  TIaurdn  und  die  Tracho- 
nen,  pp.  88-92.  The  derivation  of  Gedur  from 
Jetur,  says  the  writer  on  "  Ituraea,"  in  Zeller's 
Bibl.  Wbrterb.,  s.  v.  (2*^  Aufl.),  has  not  yet  been 
shown.     If  the  ancient  name  still  remains,  it  cer- 


a  *  Pliny  assigns  Ituraea  to  Coele-Syria   in  H.  N. 
v.  19,  but  does  not  refer  to  it  in  v.  23.  H. 
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tainly  favors  the  finding  of  Ituraea  in  Gedur^  as 
does  also  its  being  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  to  Coele-Syria.  Yet  Coele-Syria,  it  should 
be  said,  is  a  vague  designation,  and  was  sometimes 
used  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  inner  Syria  from 
Damascus  to  Arabia  (see  Winer's  Bibl.  Realw.  i. 
232,  3te  Aufl.).  Dr.  Eobinson  {Fhys.  Geogr.  p. 
319)  follows  the  common  representation.  See,  to 
the  same  effect,  Raumer's  Palcistina,  p.  227,  4*^^ 
Aufl.  For  a  paper  on  "  Bashan,  Ituraea,  and  Ke- 
rath,"  by  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  the  above  article, 
see  Bibl.  Sacra,  xiii.  789-808.  H. 

I^VAH,  or  A^VA  (HJ^,  or  SJ?  [clestruc- 
tion,  ruins,  Ges.] :  'A/8a,  [in  Is.  (with  Hena), 
^AvayovydvoL,  Vat.  (with  Hena)  Avayovyava\ 
Comp.  Aovdv't  in  2  K.  xviii..  Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
Ava  ;  in  xix.,  Vat.  OuSou,  Alex.  Aura:]  Ava), 
which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xviii. 
34,  xix.  13;  comp.  Is.  xxxvii.  13)  in  connection 
with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii. 
24)  in  connection  with  Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must 
be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  modern  Hit,  which  is  the  ''\s  of  Herodotus 
(i.  179).  This  town  lay  on  the  Euphrates,  between 
Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  Anah  (Hena),  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  politically  united 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix. 

13).  It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (HIHS)  of  Ezra 
(viii.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  that  of  a  Babylonian  god, 
Iva,  who  represents  the  sky  or  ^ther,  and  to 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in    Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i. 

606,  note).  In  this  case  Ivvah  (71^1?)  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  proper  pointing.  The  pointing 
Ava,  or  rather  Avva  (S^?),  shows  a  corruption  of 
articulation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(Sins).     In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 

Hiih  (S*^n*^) :  and  hence  would  be  formed  the 
Greek  *'ls,  and  the  modern  Hit,  where  the  t  is 
merely  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  'Aei-iroKis 
{Mans.  Parth.  p.  5).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
occurs  as  1st  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  b.  c.  1450  (Birch,  in 
Otia  jEgyptiaca,  p.  80). 

This  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bitu- 
men springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  HI.  as  tribute  from  1st.  Erom  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  {I.  s.  c). 
Isidore  calls  Aeipolis  "  the  place  where  are  the 
bitumen  springs "  {evda  a(T(pa\riTid€s  Tr-nyai). 
These  springs  still  exist  at  Hit,  and  sufficiently 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodo- 
tean  Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  Ivah  of 
Scripture.  They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
Mesopotamian  travellers  (see,  among  others.  Rich's 
First  Memoir  on  Babylon,  p.  64,  and  Chesney's 
Euphrates  Expeclltimi,  i.  55).  G.  R. 

IVORY  ("Jtt?,  shen,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K. 

X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  D'^SHDl??,  sUn- 
habbim,  is  so  rendered).  The  word  shen  literally 
signifies  the  "tooth"  of  any  animal,  and  hence 
more  especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
jecting tusks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  an- 
cient nations  these  tusks  were  imagined  to  be 
75 
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horns  (Ez.  xxvii.  15;  Plin.  viii.  4,  xviii.  1),  though 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeth. 
As  they  were  first  acquainted  with  elephants  through 
their  ivory,  which  was  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, the  shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probabiHty,  led 
them  into  this  error.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless 
the  latter  portion  of  the  compound  shenhabbmi  be 
supposed  to  have  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  ibiias,  "an  elephant;"  Keil 
(on  1  K.  X.  22)  from  the  Coptic  eboy ;  while  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  mentions  a  word  habba,  which  he 
met  with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  which 
he  understands  to  mean  "the  large  animal,"  the 
term  being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the 
camel  (Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  xii.  463).  It  is  sug- 
gested  in   Gesenius'    Thesaurus  (s.   v.)    that    the 

original  reading  may  have  been  D^^lllllin  ']W, 
"  ivory,  ebony  "  (cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Hitzig  {Isaiah, 
p.  643),  without  any  authority,  renders  the  word 
"nubischen  Zahn."     The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1 

K,  X.  22  has  b^^Q?  1^,  "elephant's  tusk,"  while 
the  Peshito  gives  simply  "elephants."  In  the 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo  Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  is 
translated,  "  and  Joseph  placed  his  father  upon  a 

bier  of  ]'^DTDti7  "  {shinddphin),  which  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  valuable  species  of  wood,  but  for 
which  Buxtorf,  with  great  probability,  suggests  as 

another  reading    /'^DT  "J^I?,  "ivory." 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  the  captives  or  tribute 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev. 
xviii.  12,  are  included  "  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory," 
The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fash- 
ioned the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  over- 
laid it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;  2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  car- 
avans of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  15),  or  was 
brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the  navy  of 
Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  decora- 
tion. The  cover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  at  the  Louvre  is  "  inscribed  with  the 
prsenomen  Nefer-ka-re,  or  Neper-cheres,  adopted  by 
a  dynasty  found  in  the  upper  line  of  the  tablet  of 
Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen  to  the  fifth. 
...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  HI.  ivory  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  Egypt,  either 
'  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and  ebony  '  from  Ethi- 
opia, or  else  in  tusks  and  cups  from  the  Ruten-nu. 
.  .  .  The  celebrated  car  at  Florence  has  its  linch- 
pins tipped  with  ivory  "  (Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Roy. 
Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  2d  series).  The  specimens  of 
Egyptian  ivory  work,  Avhich  are  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal museums  of  Europe,  are,  most  of  them,  hi 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Persian  invasion,  and  some  even  as  old  as  the  18th 
dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  orighially  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to   Sesostris   "ebony  and  gold,    and  the 
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teeth  of  elephants."  Among  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  to  the  Persian  kings  were  "  twenty  large  tusks 
of  ivory"  (Herod,  iii.  97).  In  the  Periplus  of  the 
Ked  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed  to  Arrian,  Coloe  ( Calai) 
is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for  ivory."  It  was 
thence  carried  down  to  Adouh  {ZuUa,  or  ThuUa), 
a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plin.  vi.  34).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  up  the  country,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Adouli.  At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a  little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  {PerijoL  c.  3).  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  made  this  port  the  depot  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (Phn.  vi.  34).  According  to  Phny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quaUty,  and  "  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smith,  Diet.  Geogr.  art.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  {Peripl. 
c.  49). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently 
employed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trappings 
of  horses  were  studded  with  it  (Hom.  11.  v.  584) ; 
it  was  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  {Ocl  xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  141, 
142).  The  "  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  39) 
was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  ( Odys.  iv.  73 ;  cf.  Eur.  ./ph. 
Aul.  583,  i\€(pauToheTOi  ^S/jloi-  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  unless  the  "  ivory  palaces" 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  Beds  hilaid 
or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews (Am.  vi.  4;  cf.  Hom.  Ocl  xxiii.  200),  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
169).  The  practice  of  inlaying  and  veneerhig  wood 
with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xvi.  84).  The  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  the 
work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11);  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  "  tower  of  ivory"  of  Cant, 
vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
had  its  original  among  the  things  that  were.  By  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians  ivory  was  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  "hatches" 
according  to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6). 
Many  specimens  of  Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have 
been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Nimroud,  and 
among  the  rest  some  tablets  "  richly  inlaid  with 
blue  and  opaque  glass,  lapis  lazuli,  etc."  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  334;  cf.  Cant.  v.  14). 
Part  of  an  ivory  staff,  apparently  a  sceptre,  and 
several  entire  elephants'  tusks  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  these  interesting  reUcs 
could  be  restored  (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  195). 

W.  A.  W. 

IVY  (kktoSs'  hedera),  the  common  Hedera 
helix,  of  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
describe  two  or  three  kinds,  which  appear  to  be 
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only  varieties.  Mention  of  this  plant  is  made  only 
2  Mace.  vi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews 
were  compelled,  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was 
kept,  to  go  in  procession  carrying  ivy  to  this  deity, 
to  whom  it  is  well  known  this  plant  was  sacred. 
Ivy,  however,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  has 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  forming  the 
"  corruptible  crown  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  for  which  the 
competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  games  contended, 
and  which  St.  Paul  so  beautifully  contrasts  with 
the  "incorruptible  crown"  which  shall  hereafter 
encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  run  worthily  the 
race  of  this  mortal  Hfe.  In  the  Isthmian  contests 
the  victor's  garland  was  either  ivy  or  pine. 

W.  H. 
*  The  ivy  (such  as  is  described  above)  grows 
wild  also  in  Palestine.  G.  E.  P. 

IZ'EHAR  ['lo-o-aap:  Jesaai^].  The  form  in 
which  the  name  Izhar  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Num.  iii.  19  only.  In  ver.  27  the  family  of  the 
same  person  is  given  as  Izeharites.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  as  Izhar. 


IZ  EHARITES,  THE  0^,'n'^^,ij  :  6  'lo- 
o-aap;  Alex,  o  :$aap  i  Jesanritce).  *A  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  descended  from  Izhar  the  sor 
of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27);  called  also  in  the  A.  V. 
"  Izharites."  W.  A.  W. 

IZ^HAE,  (spelt  Izehar  in  Num.  iii.  19,  of 
A.  V. ;  in  Heb.  always  '^H^*^  [oil,  and  perh.  one 
anointed  with  oil] :  ^icrcrdap  and  [1  Chr.  vi.  38, 
xxiii.  12,  18,]  'lo-aap  [but  here  Vat.  Alex,  read 
\(T(Taap\  Vat.  in  Ex.  iii.  19,  I(7orax'ap]  •  Isaar), 
son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron 
and  Moses,  and  father  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21; 
Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18).  But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  22  Amminadab  is  substituted  for  Izhar, 
as  the  son  of  Kohath  and  father  of  Korah,  in  the 
hne  of  Samuel.  This,  however,  must  be  an  acci- 
dental error  of  the  scribe,  as  in  ver.  38,  where  the 
same  genealogy  is  repeated,  Izhar  appears  again  in 
his  right  place.  The  Cod.  Alex,  in  ver.  32  reads 
Izhar  [lo-o-aap]  in  place  of  Amminadab,  and  the 
Aldine  and  Complut.  read  Amminadab  between 
Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another  generation.  But 
these  are  probably  only  corrections  of  the  text. 
(See  Burrington's  Genealogies  of  the  0.  T.)  Izhar 
was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Izharites  or 
IzEHAKiTES  (Num.  iii.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29), 
one  of  the  four  families  of  the  Kohathites. 

A.  C.  H. 

IZEHARITES,  THE  (^IH^^n  :  6  'l^aapi, 
'lo-o-adp,  6  'lo-o-aapi;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22, 
xxvi.  29,  Icro'apet;]  Alex,  o  I(ro"aapi,  lao-api,  a 
iKaapi-  Isaari,  Isaaritm).  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  reign  of  David,  Shelomith  was  the 
chief  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22),  and  with  his 
brethren  had  charge  of  the  treasure  dedicated  for 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29).       W.  A.  W. 

IZRAHI'AH  (n^niT.  {Jehovah  causes  to 
sprout  forth  or  aj^pearl:  'lefpam,  'Efpam;  [Vat. 
Zapeia;]  Alex.  le^pia:  /2?Wiza),  aman  of  Issachar, 
one  of  the  Bene-Uzzi  [sons  of  U.],  and  father  of 
four,  or  five  —  which,  is  not  clear  —  of  the  princi- 
pal men  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZ^RAHITE,  THE  (np|^n,  i.  e.  "the 
Izrach  "  {indigenous,  native,  Ges.,  Fiirst]  :  6  ^lecrpa^; 
[Vat.  Eo-pae;]  Alex.  le^paeA:  Jezerites),  the  des- 
iignation  of  Shamhuth,   the  captain  of   the   fifth 
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monthly  course  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Clir. 
xxvii.  8).  In  its  present  form  the  Hebrew  will  not 
bear  the  interpretation  put  on  it  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
real  force  is  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the 
great  Judaic  family  of  Zerah  —  the  Zarhites. 

*  IZ^REEL  is  used  for  Jezreel  in  Josh.  xix. 
18  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  It  is  the  common  form 
in  the  Genevan  version.  A. 

IZ^RI  ("^"n^^n,  i.  e.  "the  Itsrite  [Jehovah 
creates^  Fiirst] :  "  'l6(rpt  ;  [Vat.  letrSpet;]  Alex. 
leo-S^i.'  Isari),  a  Levite,  leader  of  the  fourth  course 
or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  11).     In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 


J  ABAKAN  ClP?^  {one  sagacious^  intelligenty 
Fiirst]:  'la/ciV;  [Vat]  Alex.  la/cet^:  Jacan),  the 
forefather  of  the  Bene-Jaakan,  round  whose  wells 
the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after  they  left 
Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to  Hor- 
Hagidgad  (Deut.  x.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of  Ezer, 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
name  is  here  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakan,  though 
without  any  reason  for  the  change.  In  Gen.  xxxvi. 
27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  Akan.  The 
site  of  the  weUs  has  not  been  identified.  Some 
suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Bene-Jaakan. 

G. 

JAAKO^BAH    (nripl?V    'Iw/cajSc^;    Alex. 

Ia/caj8a:  Jacoba),  one  of  the  princes  (D*^S*^tpp) 
of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36).  Except- 
ing the  termination,  the  name  is  identical  with  that 
of  Jacob. 

*  Fiirst  makes  this  name  =  "  to  Jacob,"  i.e. 
reckoned  to  him.     It  is  the  unaccented  paragogic 

n~,  appended  to  a  class  of  proper  names  in  the 
later  Hebrew.     {Hebr.  und  Chald.  Handw.  s.  v.) 

H. 

JA'ALA  {^^!l  [wild  she-goat]  :  'UAtjA  ; 
[Alex.  FA.  Uar}X  •]  Jahala).  Bene-Jaala  [sons 
of  J.]  were  among  the  descendants  of  "  Solomon's 
slaves"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  58).     The  name  also  occurs  as  — 

JA''ALAH  (nbl^l]  [as  above]:  'Ie77Aa;  Alex. 
leAa:  Jala),  Ezr.  ii.  56;  and  in  Esdras  as  Jeeli. 

JA^ALAM  {d^Vl :  ivho?n  God  hides,  Ges. : 
^leyhSjut.''  Ifielon,  Ihelom),  a  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife 
Aholibamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  cf.  1  Chr. 
i.  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V.  "  duke  ")  or  head  of 
a  tribe  of  Edom.  E.  S.  P. 

JA"A:N'AI  [3  syL]  (*^55V  [lohom  Jehovah 
ansioers]  :  'laviv ;  [Vat.  laveiv ;]  Alex,  lavai ' 
Janai),  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
V.  12).  The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following 
name,  Shaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  I.  o 
ypafxfxarevS' 

JA^ARE-OR^EGIM  (D^ni'W  ^n?;^  [see 
infra^ :  ^Apicopyifx  ;  [Vat.  Alex,  -yeifx  '•]  Saltus 
polymitarius),  according  to  the  present  text  of  2 
Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Bethlehemite,  and  the  father  of 
Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  (the  words  "  the  brother 
of,"  are  added  in  the  A.  V.).     In  the  parallel  pas- 
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sage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other  differences,  Jair  is 
found  instead  of  Jaare,  and  Oregim  is  omitted. 
Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found  as  a  proper  name, 
nor  is  it  a  common  word;  and  occurring  as  it  does 
without  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (A.  V. 
"  weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly  parallel  to  that 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should 
also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  same.  The  con- 
clusion of  Kennicott  {Dissertation,  80)  appears  a 
just  one  —  that  in  the  latter  place  it  has  been 
interpolated  from  the  former,  and  that  Jair  or  Jaor 
is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare.  [Elhanan, 
vol.  i.  p.  697  a.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a  certain  corrobora- 
tion to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitutes 
for  Jaare-Oregira  the  name  "  Malaph  the  weaver," 
to  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clew.  The 
Targum,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  narrative 
in  1  Sara,  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  Elhanan, 
Jesse  for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Oregim  to 
relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to  Jesse's 
calling —  "And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was  of 
Bethlehem,  slew  Gohath  the  Gittite."  By  Jerome 
Jaare  is  translated  by  saltus,  and  Oregim  by  j9o/?/- 
mitarius  (comp.  Qucest.  Hebr.  on  both  passages). 
In  Josephus's  account  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  2)  the  Israelite 
champion  is  said  to  have  been  "  Nephan  the  kins- 
man of  David  "  {Nscpdvos  6  (rvyy€VT]s  avrov)',  the 
word  kinsman  perhaps  referring  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse,  or  simply 
arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  suspended  r,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Masorets  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA^ASAU  (I^S!,  but  the  Keii  has  ''WV^, 
i.  e.  Jaasai  [Jehovah  mahes,  or  is  makei-'] :  and  so 
the  Vulg.  Jasi),  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away 
(Ezr.  x.  37).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  not  recognizable.  The  LXX.  had  a  different 

text  —  KoX  iiroirjo-au  =  'I^SJlX 

JAA'SIBL  (bW'^tp^?;^  [whom  God  created] : 
'lao-tiiX ;  [Vat.  Aaeirjp:,]  Alex.  AcitjA  :  Jasiel), 
son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (T*^!l-^)  or  "prince" 

(n?_^')  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

JAAZANFAH    (^n;5!^^!   and  n;?ts;> 

[who77i  Jehovah  hears]).  1.  Ya^vzan-ya^hu 
{'UCovias;  [Vat.  oCouias']  Jezonias),  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  the  forces  "  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedahah  at  Miz- 
pah  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Ishmael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer. 
xH.  11).  After  that,  he  probably  went  to  Egypt 
with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
the  "son  of  the  (not  'a')  Maachathite."  In  the 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jezaniah. 

2.  Ya'azan-ya^hu  ('lexoi'tas;  Alex.  uCovias'- 
Jezonias),  son  of  Shaphan:  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seen  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  before  the  idols  on  the  wall  of 
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the  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with  — 

3.  Ya^azan-yah^  CUxoyias-  Jezoiiias),  son  of 

Azur;  one  of  the  "  princes  "  ("^T??^)  ^^  ^^^^  people 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy 
(Ez.  xi.  1). 

4.  Ya^azan-yah''  Cl€)(ovias'  Jezonias),  a  Re- 
chabite,  son  of  Jeremiah.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's 
interview   with   them    (Jer.    xxxv.    3).     [Jkhon- 

ADAD.] 

JA^AZER  and  JAAZER  [A e/^^er,  Ges.;  or 
place  hedged  about^Furst :  &ee  infra].  (The  form 
of  this  name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and 
the  Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the 
other.  In  Num.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazer  and 
once  Jaazer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases 

nt^?^  [?]?  i-  e.  Ya'ezzer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers 
and  in  Josh.  xiii.  it  is  Jaazer;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in 
2  Sam.  xxiv.,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer:  the  He- 
brew in  all  these  is  "^tl?^,  Ya'ezer.  In  Chronicles 
it  is  also  Jazer;  but  here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
extended  form  of  '^^"fl?^?  Ya'ezeir,  a  form  which 
the  Samar.  Codex  also  presents  in  Num.  xxxii. 
The  LXX.  have  'la^-^p,  but  once  [2  Sam.  xxiv.  5] 
'E\ie^€p,  Alex.  E\ia(r)p  —  including  the  affixed 
Heb.  particle,  [and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  Vat.  Ta^ep', 
xxvi.  31,  Yat.  Pm^T/p,  Alex.  TaCvp']  "^ulg.  Jazer, 
Jaser,  [Jezer']).  A  town  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  possession  of  the 
Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after  Heshbon, 
and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Bashan  (Num. 
xxi.  32).«  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Gad  (xxxii.  35),  and  was  a  prominent  place 
in  their  territory  (Josh.  xiii.  25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5). 
It  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
39;  1  Chr.  vi.  81),  but  in  the  time  of  David  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  Hebronites, 
i.  e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).  It 
seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  district  of  de- 
pendent or  "  daughter  "  towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V. 
'' villages;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the  "land  of  Jazer" 
(Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens"  proclaimed 
over  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer  is  men- 
tioned so  as  to  imply  that  there  were  vineyards 
there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  ex- 
tended thither  from  Sibmah  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer. 
xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text  at 
present  stands,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 

Jazer"  ("^."f^?^  D"^).  This  may  have  been  some 
pool  or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  ancient  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  different 
reading — ttoXis  'I.  (See  'Gesenius,  Jesaia,  i. 
550.)  ~ 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the 
Onomasticon  as  10  (or  8,  s.  voc.  ''A(cop)  Roman 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  {Amman),  and  15  from 
Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  bearing  the  names  of 
Cliurbet  Szdr  and  es-Szir,  on  the  road  westward 
of  Amman,  were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in  1806 
{Reisen,  1851,  i.  397,  398).  The  latter  of  these  was 
passed  also  by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  364)  at  2^  hours 


«  In  Num.  xxi.  24,  where  the  present  Hebrew  text 
has  t5  (A-  Y.  "  strong  "),  the  LXX.  have  read  'la^rjp. 
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below  Fufieis  going  south.  The  ruins  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and  below 
them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the   War^v  ^zir 

(^wAas),  or  Mojeb  es-Szir  (Seetzen),   answering, 

though  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the  TroTajnhs 
fxeyicrros  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures  that 
the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  source  of 
this  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  early  sugges- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  IVady  Serka,  p.  393.) 
Szir,  or  Selr,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Yelde 
as  9  Roman  miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12 
from  Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  investiga- 
tion, we  nnist  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  G. 

JAAZI'AH  (^n^Tl?^,  i.  e.  Yaaziya^iu  [ivhom 
Jehovah  consoles]:  'O^ia;  [Yat.  O^eia'-]  Oziaii), 
apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of  Merari 
the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  independent 
house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27);  neither 
he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
(comp.  the  lists   in  xxiii.  21-23;  Ex.  vi.  19,  &c.). 

The  word  Beno  (*12)^),  which  follows  Jaaziah, 
should  probably  be  translated  "his  son,"  i.  e.  the 
son  of  JNIerari. 

JAA'ZIEL  (bS^tl?^  \iohom  God  consoles]: 
'OCii]\  [Yat.  FA.  -C^i-] ;  Alex.  IrjouA  :  Jaziel), 
one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  order  who  were 
appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical  service 
before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18).  If  Aziel  in  ver. 
20  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  same  name  —  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesharelah 
and  Asharelah,  1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  14) — his  business 
was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

*  In  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611  the  name  is  written 
Jaziel,  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  the  Yul- 
gate.  A. 

JA'BAL  ( vri>  [a  stream]  :  'Ico^StjA  ;  [Alex. 
lojjSeA:]  Jabel),  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adali 
(Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  Though  de- 
scended from  a  dweller  in  a  city  (ver.  17),  he  is 
described  as  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents 
and  have  cattle.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  ii.  c.  44,  near 
the  end)  points  out  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a  migratory  life, 
and  his  possessions  probably  included  other  animals 
besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who  were  before  him 
may  have  found  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt  suf- 
ficiently productive  for  the  constant  sustenance  of 
their  flocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  fixed 
abodes.  W.   T.  B. 

JAB^BOK  (p22  \streaming  forth,  floioing, 
Sim.  Ges.]:  ['lajSoK;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  22,  Rom.] 
'la^oox''  •^''"^^c,  [Jeboc]),  a  stream  which  inter- 
sects the  mountain-range  of  Gilead  (comp.  Josh, 
xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  about  mid- 
way between  the  sea  of  Gahlee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  two  or  three 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Jabbok  is  spoken 
of  as  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Amnion." 
The  following  facts  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
upon  them :  —  The  Ammonites  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  Arnon 
and  Jabbok,  from  the  Jordan  on  the  west  to  the 
wilderness  on  the  east.  They  were  driven  out  of  it 
by  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites ;  and  he  was  in  turn 
expelled  by  the  Israelites.  Yet  long  subsequent  to 
these  events,  the  country  was  popularly  called  "  the 
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land  of  the  Ammonites,"  and  was  even  claimed  by 
them  (Judg.  xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jab- 
bok  is  still  called  "  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Amnion  "  in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again, 
when  the  Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Sihon 
from  their  ancient  territory,  they  took  possession 
of  the  eastern  plain,  and  of  a  considerable  section 
of  the  eastern  defiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources 
and  upper  branches  of  the  Jabbok.  Rabbath-Am- 
mon,  their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  state- 
ment in  Num.  xxi.  21 —  "  Israel  possessed  his 
(Sihon's)  land  from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the 

children  of  Ammon  Cl'l^??  ^?2l""^3?),  for  the 
border  of  the  children  of  Amnion  was  strong  "  — 
the  border  among  the  defiles  of  the  upper  Jabbok 
was  strong.  This  also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37, 
"  Only  unto  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
thou  camest  not,  unto  every  place  of  the  torrent 
Jabbok  (pis;i  bpT^  T"b3),  and  unto  the  cities 
in  the  mountains,  and  every  place  which  the  Lord 
our  God  forbad." 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  in- 
terview took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22) ;  and  this  river  afterwards  became,  to- 
wards its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Euse- 
bius  rightly  places  it  between  Gerasa  and  Phila- 
delphia (Onom.  s.  v.);  and  at  the  present  day  it 
separates  the  province  of  Bel/ca  from  Jebel  Ajiun. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wady  Zurki.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tributaries 
from  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern  dechvities 
of  the  mountain-range  —  one  of  these  comes  from 
Gerasa,  another  from  Kabbath-Ammon ;  but  all  of 
them  are'  mere  winter  streams.  The  Zurka  cuts 
through  Gilead  in  a  deep,  narrow  defile.  Through- 
out the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed  with 
thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks  above 
are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its  mouth 
the  stream  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often  im- 
passable. J.  L.  V. 

*  For  other  notices  of  the  Jabbok,  its  history 
and  scenery,  the  reader  may  see  Robinson's  Plnjs. 
Geogr.  pp.  57,  156  f. ;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel, 
pp.  476,  563  (2d  ed.);  Stanley's  S.  cf  P.  p.  290 
(Amer.  ed.);  Porter's  Handbook  of  Syria,  p.  310  f.; 
and  Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  Bead  Sea,  p.  253. 
The  ford  of  Jabbok  which  Jacob  crossed  with  his 
family  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxii. 
13  fF.)  is  iDointed  out  at  Kalaat  Serka,  on  the  great 
Damascus  road  through  Gilead.  A  legend  which 
contradicts  the  liiblical  account  assigns  the  passage 
to  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See 
Ritter's  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  Gage's  transl.  ii.  228. 
The  depression  which  marks  the  valley  of  the  Zerka 
(Jabbok)  can  be  seen  from  the  heights  near  Bethel 
(Rob.  Res.  i.  444,  2d  ed.).  H. 

JA'BESH  (t:^5^  [dry,  parched-]  :  'la^/s ; 
[Vat^  la/Beiy;]  Alex.  A^eis,  la^eis ;  Joseph. 
'Ia)3/j(roy:  Jabes).  1.  Father  of  Shalluj:,  the 
15th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14). 

2.  [Vat.  lajSeis;  Alex,  hi  1  Sam.,  E^aySety:  in 
1  Chr.,  lajSeis-]  The  short  form  of  the  name 
Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Chr.  x.  12  only).  [The  short 
form  also  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  3,  5,  9,  10,  xxxi. 
12,  13.— A.] 

JA^BESH-GIL^EAD    Crrb?    ttb>,    also 
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^*^?^j  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  «fec.,  dry,  from  trn^  to  be 
dry;  [1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,]  'la&is  [Vat. 
Alex.  -^^Ls\  TaAaaS;  [1  Sam.  xi.  9,  lafiis  (V^at. 
-/3eiy);  Alex.  EiajSets  TaAaaS;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11, 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  5,  la^is  (Vat.  -^eis,  Alex.  EiaySets) 
TTjs  TaAaaSiTzSos  (Vat.  -get-);  1  Chr.  x.  11, 
TaAaaS:]  Jabes  Galaad),  or  Jabesh  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Gilead.  [Gilead.]  In  its  widest  sense 
Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  (.:u{  and  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan — and  of 
the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to 
Mizpeli  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Every  male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and 
all  virgins  —  to  the  number  of  400  —  seized  to  be 
given  in  marriage  to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that 
remained  (Judg.  xxi.  8-14).  Nevertheless  the  city 
survived  the  loss  of  its  males ;  and  being  attacked 
subsequently  by  Nahash  the  Annnonite,  gave  Saul 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its 
defense,  and  silenchig  all  objections  made  by  the 
children  of  Behal  to  his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1-15).  Neither  were  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this 
city  unrequited ;  for  when  he  and  his  three  sons 
were  slain  by  the  Philistines  in  Mount  Giiboa  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  came  by 
night  and  took  down  their  corpses  from  the  walls 
of  Beth-shan  where  they  had  been  exposed  as 
trophies;  then  burnt  the  bodies,  and  buried  the 
bones  under  a  tree  near  the  city  —  observing  a  strict 
funeral  fast  for  seven  days  {ibid.  13).  David  does 
not  forget  to  bless  them  for  tliis  act  of  piety  towards 
his  old  master,  and  his  more  than  brother  (2  Sam. 
ii.  5);  though  he  afterwards  had  their  remains 
translated  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  As  to  the  site  of 
the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the  0.  T.,  but  Euse- 
bius  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  places  it  beyond  Jordan,  6 
miles  from  Bella  on  the  mountain-road  to  Gerasa ; 
where  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Wady 
Tabes,  which,  flowing  from  the  east,  enters  the 
Jordan  below  Beth-shan  or  Scythopolis.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  lies.  iii.  319),  the  ruin 
ed-Beir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wadj,  still  marks 
its  site.  E.  S.  Ff. 

JA'BEZ  (\^55^-  [^^^  causes  sorroiv,  Ges. ; 
possibly  rt  high  2)lace,Furst]:  'id^is;  [Vat.  Ta- 
jiL€(rap',]  Alex.  Ta^-qs:  Jabes),  apparently  a  place 

at  which  the  famihes  of  the  scribes  (D'^'nDD) 
resided,  who  belonged  to  the  families  of  the  Kenites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occurs  among  the  descendants 
of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah,  and  closely  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51),  possibly  the  father  of 
Boaz ;  and  also  —  though  how  is  not  clear  —  with 
Joab.  The  Targum  states  some  curious  particulars, 
which,  however,  do  not  much  elucidate  the  difli- 
cuJty,  and  which  are  probably  a  mixture  of  trust- 
worthy tradition  and  of  mere  invention  based  on 
philological  grounds.  Rechab  is  there  identified 
with  Rechabiah  the  son  of  Eliezer,  Moses'  younger 
son  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabez  with  Othniel  the 
Kenezzite,  who  bore  the  name  of  Jabez  "  because 

he  founded  by  his  counsel  (n!;^*'5?)  a  school 
(S^'^S'^ri)  of  disciples  called  Tirathites,  Shim- 
See  also  the  quotations 


eathites,  and  Sucathites." 
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from  Talmud,  Temurah,  in  Buxtorf  s  Lex.  col.  966, 
where  a  similar  derivation  is  given. 

2.  I'Jya^-fjs;  Alex.  Ia7i87js,  TaySr^s-]  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  9,  10)  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  detail  inserted 
in  a  genealogy  again  connected  with  Bethlehem 
(ver.  4).     Here  a  different  force  is  attached  to  the 

name.  It  is  made  to  refer  to  the  sorrow  (!3^3), 
otzeb)  with  which  his  mother  bore  him,  and  also  to 
his  prayer  that  evil  may  not  grieve  (*^!2^1?)  him. 
Jabez  was  "  more  honorable  than  his  brethren," 
though  who  they  were  is  not  ascertainable.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  connection  exists  be- 
tween this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii.  50-55.  Several 
names  appear  in  both  —  Hur,  Ephratah,  Bethlehem, 
Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv.  2  inaccurately  "  Zorath- 
ites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is  much  similarity 
between  others,  as  Rechab  and  Rechah,  Eshton  and 
Eshtaulites ;  but  any  positive  connection  seems  un- 
demonstrable.  The  Targum  repeats  its  identifica- 
tion of  Jabez  and  Othniel. 

These  passages  in  the  Targums  are  worthy  of 
remark,  not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  Bible,  both  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  often  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  which  these  para- 
phrases are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  translated  back  into  Bibhcal 
Hebrew.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  namely,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tirathim,  Socathim,  etc.),  and  others  in  the  Tar- 
gum on  Ruth,  in  the  additions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  book.     One  example  will  show  what 

is  intended.  "  Obed  (IHIl?)  was  he  who  served 
the  Lord  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  heart." 
"  Served  "  in  Biblical  Hebrew  is  IHI?'^,  from  the 
same  root  as  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum it  is  n /D1,  so  that  the  allusion  (like  that 
in  Coleridge's  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands, 
neither  for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  G. 

JA''BI]Sr  Cj*^?*^  [intelligent,  Fiirst;  one  whom 
God  observes,  Ges.]:  'lajSts;  [Vat.  Alex,  labels' 
Jabin']).  1.  Kuig  of  Hazor,  a  royal  city  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  near  the  waters  of  Merom,  who 
organized  a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes 
against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3).  He  assembled 
an  army,  which  the  Scripture  narrative  merely  com- 
pares to  the  sands  for  multitude  (ver.  4),  but  which 
Josephus  reckons  at  300,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and 
20,000  chariots.  Joshua,  encouraged  by  God,  sur- 
prised this  vast  army  of  allied  forces  "  by  the  waters 
of  Merom"  (ver.  7;  near  Kedesh,  according  to 
Josephus),  utterly  routed  them,  cut  the  hoof-sinews 
of  their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire 
at  a  place  which  from  that  circumstance  may  have 
derived  its  name  of  Misrephoth-Maim  (Hervey, 
On  the  Genealogies,  p.  228).  .[Misrephoth- 
Maim.]  It  is  probable  that  in  consequence  of  this 
battle  the  confederate  kings,  and  Jabin  among 
them,  were  reduced  to  vassalage,  for  we  find  im- 
mediately afterwards  that  Jabin  is  safe  in  his  capital. 
But  during  the  ensuing  wars  (which  occupied  some 


a  In  Josh.  xv.  46,  after  the  words  "from  Ekron," 
the  LXX.  add  'le/xvat,  Jabneh,  instead  of  '■  even  unto 
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time.  Josh.  xi.  18),  Joshua  "  turned  back,"  and 
perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebellion  of  Jabin,  inflicted 
on  him  a  signal  and  summary  vengeance,  making 
Hazor  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  not  burn- 
ing the  conquered  cities  of  Canaan  (xi.  1-14; 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  18;  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  328). 

2.  [In  Judg.,  'laiStV  (Vat.  -fieiv)\  Alex,  la/xeiv, 
la^sLv'i  in  Ps.,  'laySetV-]  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose 
general  Sisera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army 
is  described  in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13),  and  who  suffered  pre- 
cisely the  same  fate.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
the  minute  similarity  of  the  two  narratives  (Josh. 
xi. ;  Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  an  attentive  comparison  of 
them  with  Josephus  (who  curiously  omits  the  name 
of  Jabin  altogether  in  his  mention  of  Joshua's 
victory,  although  his  account  is  full  of  details) 
would  easily  supply  further  points  of  resemblance. 
[Barak;  Deborah.]  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  160  years  Hazor 
should  have  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  even  reas- 
sumed  its  preeminence  under  sovereigns  who  still 
bore  the  old  dynastic  name.  But  entirely  inde- 
pendent considerations  show  that  the  period  be- 
tween Joshua  and  Barak  could  not  have  been  150 
years,  and  indeed  tend  to  prove  that  those  two 
chiefs  were  contemporaries  (Hervey,  Geneal  p. 
228);  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  regard  the  two 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Hazor  and  Jabin  as 
really  applying  to  the  same  monarch,  and  the  same 
event.  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
Jabin  and  his  confederate  kings  were  defeated  both 
by  Joshua  and  by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  accounts 
of  both  victories  were  preserved  ?  The  most  casual 
reader  of  the  narrative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  stories. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubts  on 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  earlier  narrative,  as  is 
done  by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  {ad  loc),  Studer 
{on  Judges,  p.  90),  and  De  Wette  {Einl.  p.  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Josh.  xi.  10-15;  and  by 
Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  Jos.  xi.  11);  but  when  the 
chronological  arguments  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difhculties  which 
still  remain)  consider  Havernick  successful  in  re- 
moving the  improbabilities  which  beset  the  com- 
mon supposition  that  this  Jabin  lived  long  after 
the  one  which  Joshua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we 
cannot  agree  with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt 
to  identify  them  with  each  other  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  uncritical  audacity.  F.  W.  E. 

JAB'NEEL  P^35^  [God  permits  or  ca7ises 
to  build]).     The  name  of  two  towns  in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  AelBud',  [Vat.  Aefxva;]  Alex.  layS- 
^r^A;  in  Apocr. 'Ittytt^eia:  Jebneel,  Jamnia.)  One 
of  the  points  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah, 
not  quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it«  (Josh.  xv. 
11).  There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having 
been  occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  § 
22)  attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  Tliere  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Philistines  for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in 
the  lowland  plain  [Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  XJz- 
ziah  dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its 
fortifications.     Here  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of 


the  sea ;  "   probably  reading  713^*^  for  the   present 
word  n^*^. 

TT 
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Jabneh.  In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv. 
15,  V.  58,  X.  69,  XV.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was 
again  a  strong  place.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  8,  §  6)  Gorgias  was  governor  of  it;  but  the 
text  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  32)  has  Idu- 
maea.  At  this  time  there  was  a  harbor  on  the 
coast,  to  which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas 
set  fire,  and  the  conflagration  was  seen  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Mace.  xii.  9). 
The  harbor  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  con- 
sequence speaks  of  the  town  as  double  —  ditce  Jam- 
nes  (see  the  quotations  in  Eeland,  p.  823).  Like 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  the  harbor  bore  the  title  of 
Majumas,  perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the 
"place  on  the  sea"  (Eeland,  p.  590,  &c.;  liaumer, 
p.  174,  note,  184,  note;  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  27, 
29).  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  places  of  Judsea,  and 
contained  a  Jewish  school  of  great  fame,<^  whose 
learned  doctors  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
The  great  Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this 
holy  city,  according  to  an  early  Jewish  tradition, 
was  buried  the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was 
visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  century  (Zunz,  in 
Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela,  ii.  439,  440;  also  98). 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  place,  ttoAixj/t],  merely  requiring  casual 
mention  ( Ononiasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  mider 
Justinian,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Epiphanius,  adv.  Hoer.  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelhi,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d'Ibehn,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the  fa- 
mous code  of  the  "  Assises  de  Jerusalem  "  (Gibbon, 
ch.  58  ad  Jin. ;  also  the  citations  in  Raumer,  Pa- 
Idstina,  p.  185). 

The  modern  village  of  Tebjia,  or  more  accurately 

Ibna  (ULo  j,  stands  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  NaJir 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 
from  EamleJi,  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  prob- 
ably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  274).  G. 

*  Raumer  {Paldstina,  p.  203,  4te  Aufl.)  regards 
Jabneel  and  Jabneh  as  probably  the  same.  Fiirst 
{Handw.  i.  479)  denies  that  they  are  the  same,  re- 
garding Jabneh  indeed  as  represented  by  Yebna, 
but  the  site  of  Jabneel  as  lost.  The  traveller  go- 
ing from  Esdud  (Ashdod)  to  Yd/a  (Joppa)  passes 
near  Yebna,  conspicuous  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  well  from  which  the  water  is 
raised  by  a  large  wheel.  The  women  of  the  vil- 
lage may  be  seen  here  in  picturesque  groups,  with 
their  water-skins  and  jars,  at  almost  any  hour.  A 
slab  of  antique  marble  forms  the  front-piece  of  the 
watering-trough,  and  other  similar  fragments  lie 
scattered  here  and  there.  At  a  little  distance  fur- 
ther south  occur  a  few  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct. The  Gamaliel  whose  tomb  is  shown  at  Yebna 
(see  above)  must  be  understood  to  be  Gamaliel  the 
younger,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Gamahel  who 
was  Paul's  teacher.     (See  Sepp's  Jerus.  und  das 
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&  *  Graetz  ( Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  13)  speaks  of 
this  idea  of  a  renowned  Jewish  school  at  Jabneh  be- 
fore tliCi  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  unfounded.  All  its  celeb- 
rity, if  not  its  existence,  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 

II. 


heil.  Land,  ii.  501.)  The  origin,  studies,  and  fame 
of  the  Jewish  school  established  at  Jamnia  or 
Yebna  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  form 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  rabbinical 
and  Biblical  literature.  Lightfoot  furnishes  an  out- 
line of  the  subject  ( 0pp.  ii.  pp.  1 41-144,  Amsterd. 
1686).  The  best  modern  account  of  this  seminary 
and  its  influence  on  the  philosophy  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  Jews  is  probably  that  of  Dr.  H. 
Graetz  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Geschichte 
der  Juden,  vol.  iv.  (Berhn,  1853).  The  reader  may 
see  also  Jost's  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  iii.  185  fl'. ; 
and  Dean  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii. 
bk.  xvii.  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

2.  i'Ucpdafxai;  Alex.  Ial3ur]\;  [Comp.  'Ia)3- 
i/i'>7A:]  Jebnael.)  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is 
named  next  after  Adami-Nekeb,  and  had  appar- 
ently Lakkum  between  it  and  the  "outgoings"  of 
the  boundary  at  the  Jordan.  But  little  or  no  clew 
can  be  got  from  the  passage  to  its  situation. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  place  which,  as  ^lafiveia 
(Vita,  §  37),  and  'lafj.pid  (B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6),  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  among  the  villages  in  Upper 
Galilee,  which,  though  strong  in  themselves  (wer- 
pdodeis  ovaas),  were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages 
named  by  him  in  the  same  connection  are  Meroth, 
Achabare,  or  the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph. 
Schwarz  (p.  181)  mentions  that  the  later  name  of 
Jabneel  was  Kefr  Yamah,^  the  village  by  the  sea. 
Taking  this  with  the  vague  indications  of  Josephus, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the 
]^.  W.  part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  coun- 
try. G. 

JAB^]S"EH  (HD  ."^^  [he  lets  or  causes  to  build] : 
'lalSvrjp;  [Yat.  A fiewrjp;]  Alex.  la^Seiy:  Jabnia), 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.     [Jab]seel.] 

JA'CHAN  {^^'^l  [affliction  or  afflicted]: 
^looaxdv'-.  [Vat.  Xifxa:]  Alex,  laxav-  Jachan), 
one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
V.  13). 

JA^CHIN  (V:?^  [he  shall  establish]  :  in 
Kings,  'laxovfJL,  Alex,  laxovv;  but  in  Chr.  Ka- 
rSpdoocris  in  both  MSS.;  Josephus,  'Ia;^iV:  Jachin, 
Jachiin),  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were  set  up 
"in  the  porch  "  (1  K.  vii.  21)  or  before  the  temple 
(2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon.  It  was  the  "right- 
hand  "  one  of  the  two;  by  which  is  probably  meant 
the  south  (comp.  1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the 
position  and  the  structure  of  these  famous  columns 
are  full  of  difficulties,  and  they  will  be  most  suit- 
ably examined  in  describing  the  Temple.  Inter- 
preted as  a  Hebrew  word  Jachin  signifies  firmness. 
[See  BoAz  2.] 

JA'CHm  (r?-  [as  above]:  'Ax^tV,  'laxetV, 
'laxiV;  [in  Num.,  Vat.  Alex.  lax^LV'-,  in  Gen. 
and  Ex.,]  Alex.  lax^t-fJ-'  Jnchin).  1.  Fourth  son 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15);  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  ix.  and  Neh.,  'laxiV,  Vat.  Alex. 
lax^iv'^  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.,  'Ax^V^  ^^^'  Ax^i/i?  -^l^^- 
lax^iv.]  Head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in 
the  time  of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned 
from  Babylon   (1   Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17;  Neh.  xi. 


ft  Can  the  name  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  (given  above)  be 
a  corruption  of  this?  It  can  hardly  be  corrupted 
from  Jamnia  or  Jabneel. 
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10).  [JoiAKiB.]  Jacimus,  the  original  name  of 
Alcimus  (1  Mace.  vii.  5,  &c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.,  ix. 
§  7),  who  was  the  first  of  his  family  that  was  high- 
priest,  may  possibly  have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin, 
though  the  k  more  properly  suggests  Jakim. 

'Ax^ifjL,  AcHiM  (Matt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  A.  C.  H. 

JA^CHINITES,  THE  C^?^?^n  [see  above]  ; 
'laxiW  [V^at.  -i/ei]  ;  Alex,  o  laxet^t:  familia  J(i 
chi?iitarum),  the  family  founded  by  Jachin,  son 
of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  (uaKivOoS'  hyacintkus),  a  precious 
stone,  funning  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  the  new  Jerusalem   (Rev.  xxi.  20).     It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  leshem  (DtS'V. 
A.  V.  "  ligure  ''),  which  was  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  19), 
The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  zircon, 
which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white,  gray, 
red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green  color.  Li~ 
gurite  is  a  crystallized  mineral  of  a  yellowish-green 
or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  Liguria,  and  thence 
deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed  to  possess  an 
attractive  power  similar  to  that  of  amber  (Theo- 
phrast.  Lajjp.  28),  and  perhaps  the  Greek  \iyvptov, 
which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  suggested  by  an  appar- 
ent reference  to  this  quahty  (as  if  from  Aeix^iVy 
"to  lick").  The  expression  in  Rev.  ix.  17,  "of 
jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breastplate,  is  descriptive 
simply  of  a  hyncinfhine,  i.  e.  dark-purple  color,  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  stone.  W.  L.  B. 

JA^COB  {'2pV'l^=  si(p2jlante7' :  'laKdoji:  Ja- 
cob)^ the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He 
was^  born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abra- 
ham 159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi. 
His  history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  He  grew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth, 
the  favorite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  the 
birthright  from  his  brother  Esau ;  and  afterwards, 
at  his  mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing 
intended  for  Esau,  by  practicing  a  well-known  de- 
ceit on  Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the 
wanderings  of  Isaac  in  the  South  Country;  but 
now  Jacob,  in  his  78th  year,  was  sent  from  the 
family  home,  to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a 
wife  among  his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he 
passed  through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him. 
After  the  lapse  of  21  years  he  returned  from  Padan- 
aram  with  two  wives,  two  concubines,  eleven  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  and  large  property.  He  escaped 
from  the  angry  pursuit  of  Laban,  from  a  rencontre 
with  Esau,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  provoked  by  the  murder  of  Shechem ;  and  in 
each  of  those  three  emergencies  he  was  aided  and 
strengthened  by  the  interposition  of  God,  and  in 
sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of  wrestling  with 
God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jabbok  into  Israel 
("soldier  of  God").  Deborah  and  Rachel  died 
before  he  reached  Hebron ;  and  it  was  at  Hebron, 
in  the  122d  year  of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau 
buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the  favorite  son 
of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven  years  before 
the  death  of  Isaac;  and  Jacob  had  probably  ex- 
ceeded his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither,  being 
encouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the 
last  time  through  Beer-sheba.  He  was  presented 
to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in  Ram- 
eses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn  blessing 
to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own  sons  one  I 
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by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th 
year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great 
care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depos- 
ited with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their  state 
of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  niem- 
ory  the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favor  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i,  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  hfe  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favor 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(Acts  vii.  12-16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriach  in  Shechem. 

Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Some  of  them  require  additional  no- 
tice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esau 
is  branded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  "profane  person" 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  sacred  and  impor- 
tant privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected 
with  primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as 
constituting  the  object  of  Jacob's  desire,  (a.)  Su- 
perior rank  in  the  family:  see  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  (b.) 
A  double  portion  of  the  father's  property ;  so  Aben 
Ezra:  see  Deut.  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  (c.) 
The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  church :  see 
Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  favor  of  this,  see  Jerome 
ad  Evang.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  §  6 ;  Jarchi  in  Gen.  xxv. ; 
Estius  in  Ihbr.  xii. ;  Shuckford's  Connexion^  bk. 
vii.;  Blunt,  Uncles.  Colncid.  pt.  i.  1,  §§  2,  3;  and 
against  it,  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Mosaisch.  Recht,  ii.  §  64,  cited  by  Rosenmiiller  in 
Gen.  xxv.  {d.)  A  conditional  promise  or  adumbra- 
tion of  the  heavenly  inheritance:  see  Cartwright 
in  the  Grit.  Sacr.  on  Gen.  xxv.  (e.)  The  promise 
of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed, 
though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may  have 
been  so  regarded  by  the  patriarchs,  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Rom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  treated  in  separate 
essays  by  Vitringa  in  his  Obs.  Sac.  pt.  i.  11,  §  2; 
also  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and  by  J.  J.  Schroder, 
cited  by  Winer. 

2.  With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his 
father's  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  offered  by  Augustine,  Serm.  iv.  §  22, 
23,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practiced  —  that  it  was 
merely  a  figurative  action,  and  that  his  personation 
of  Esau  was  justified  by  his  previous  purchase  of 
Esau's  birthright.  It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Christian  hatred  of 
shi,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a  fallible 
man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  ven- 
erable in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which 
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is  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  en- 
courage the  extenuation  of  guilt.  "  I  do  not  know 
wbfether  it  be  justifiable  in  every  particular:  1  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not.  There  were  several  very  good 
and  laudable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and  Ke- 
bekah  did;  but  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame."  And  Blunt  (Uncles.  Coinc.) 
observes  that  none  "  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  morals.  They  lived 
under  a  code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good, 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  Levitical;  for  as  this 
was  but  a  preparation  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a  prep- 
aration for  the  Law  of  Moses.''  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  unhappy  transaction,  and  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  concerned  in 
it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Benson,  Hulsecm 
Lectures  (1822)  on  Scrij)ture  Difficulties^  xvi.  and 
xvii.  See  also  Woodgate's  Hisiwical  Seivnons,  ix. ; 
and  jMaurice,  Patriarchs  and  Laivgivers,  v.  On  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Esau  and 
Jacob,  and  on  Jacob's  dying  blessing,  see  Bp.  Newton, 
Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies^  §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  is  considered  by 
Miegius  in  a  treatise,  De  Scald  Jacobi,  in  the 
Thesaurus  novus  Theologico-Philolocjicus,  i.  195. 
See  also  Augustine,  Serm.  cxxii.  His  stratagem 
with  Laban's  cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome, 

QucBst.  in  Gen.  0pp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann, 
De  Gorylo  Jacobi  in  Thes.  nov.  Theol.-Phil.  i.  201. 

4.  Jacob's  polj'gamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patri- 
archal practice  quite  repugnant  to  Christian  moral- 
ity, but  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
time  had  not  then  come  for  a  full  expression  of  the 
will  of  God  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  were  recognized  in  the  history 
of  the  Creation;  but  instances  of  polygamy  are 
frequent  among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
records  from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19)  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  2).  In  times  when  frequent 
wars  increased  the  number  of  captives  and  orphans, 
and  reduced  nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  marry  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54.) 

5.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine's  Sermo  v. ;  compare  with 
it  De  Civitate  Dei,  xvi.  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seems  to  have  marked  his  mother's  family; 
and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  in- 
dependent character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 
the  enterprising  habits  of  a  warlike  hunter-chief. 
Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a  larger  space,  leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  favorable  impression 
than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  whom  he 
is  joined  in  equal  honor  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  viii. 
11).  But  in  considering  his  character  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were 
set  in  those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid, 
thoughtful  boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a 
secluded  home.  There  was  little  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  generosity, 
frankness.  Growing  up  a  stranger  to  the  great 
joys  and  great  sorrows  of  natural  life  —  deaths,  and 
wedlock,  and  births ;  inured  to  caution  and  restraint 
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in  the  presence  of  a  more  vigorous  brother ;  secretly 
stimulated  by  a  behef  that  God  designed  for  him 
some  superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  perhaps  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful,  disap- 
pointed man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than 
half  a  life-time  in  soHtude,  he  is  driven  from  home 
by  the  provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful 
brother.  I'hen  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  out- 
cast begins  life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed, 
and  finds  himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly 
into  that  close  personal  communion  with  God  which 
elevates  the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  inter- 
course with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out 
all  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unseen 
world  was  opened.  God  revived  and  renewed  to 
him  that  slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had 
brooded  for  threescore  years,  since  he  learned  it  in 
childhood  from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with 
him.  Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watch- 
ful care  of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.  Face 
to  face  he  wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the 
Almighty.  And  so,  even  though  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  his  early  transgressions  hung  about  him, 
and  saddened  him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the 
evil  of  treachery  and  domestic  envy,  and  partial 
judgment,  and  filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing 
revelations  of  God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the 
patriarch;  and  at  last  the  timid  " supplanter,"  the 
man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of 
Jehovah,  dies  the  "soldier  of  God"  uttering  the 
messages  of  God  to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's 
life,  see  Bp.  Hall's  Co7itemplations,  bk.  iii.  Many 
rabbinical  legends  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Eisenmenger's  Entd.  Jndenthum,  and  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patri- 
archs (ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  W.  T.  B. 

*  Some  of  the  other  writers  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  may  be  mentioned :  Hess,  Geschichte  der 
Patriarchen,  ii.  67-423,  the  fullest  of  his  Scripture 
histories.  Kurtz,  Geschichte  des  A.  Bundes,  i.  239- 
338,  valuable  as  a  historical  sketch,  and  for  its 
vindication  of  the  narrative  against  objections, 
Ranke,  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Pentateuch,  i. 
50  fF.  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israels,  i.  489- 
519  (3te  Aufl.).  Drechsler,  especially  on  Jacob's 
and  Esau's  character,  Die  Einheit  tmd  Echtheit 
der  Genesis,  pp.  230-237.  Winer,  Realiu.  i.  522  ff*. 
Auberlen,  "  Jakob  "  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi. 
373-378.  Wunderlich,  "  Jakob  "  in  Zeller's  Bibl 
Worterb.  i.  649-650.  '  Heim,  Bibelstunden,  1845. 
Kitto,  Daily  Biblical  Illustrations,  with  additions 
by  J.  L.  Porter,  i.  294-335  (ed.  1866).  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii.  23-29,  354  f.,  398  f.  Blunt, 
Veracity  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  ch.  viii.  Milman, 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  75-108.  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Jeivish  Church,  i.  58-82 
(Amer.  ed.).  Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Authorship, 
pp.  482-508,  566-575  (Lond.  1866).  The  portions 
of  Genesis  relating  to  Jacob  are  fully  and  ably 
treated  here  in  opposition  to  critics  of  the  Colenso 
school.  See  Haran  (Amer.  ed.)  for  supposed  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  Jacob's  flight  from  Meso- 
potamia. 

Dean  Stanley  takes  decided  ground  against  those 
who  entertain  a  disparaging  view  of  Jacob's  char- 
acter as  compared  with  that  of  Esau.  We  quote 
a  part  of  his  reply  to  that  adverse  opinion :  "  Tak- 
ing the  two  from  first  to  last,  how  entirely  is  the 
judgment  of  Scripture  and  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  whole.     The 
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n  ere  impulsive  hunter  vanishes  away,  light  as  air 
'  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  and  went  his 
way.  Thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright.'  The 
substance,  the  strength  of  the  chosen  family,  the 
true  inheritance  of  the  promise  of  Abraham,  was 
interwoven  with  the  very  essence  of  the  character 
of  the  '  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,'  steady,  perse- 
vering, moving  onward  with  delilierate  settled  pur- 
pose, through  years  of  suffering  and  of  prosperity, 
of  exile  and  return,  of  bereavement  and  recovery. 
The  birthright  is  always  before  him.  Eachel  is 
won  from  Laban  by  hard  services,  '  and  the  seven 
years  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love 
he  had  to  her.'  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  Rebekah's 
nurse,  are  remembered  with  a  faithful,  filial  remem- 
brance; Joseph  and  Benjamin  are  long  and  pas- 
sionately loved  with  a  more  than  parental  affection, 
—  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  for  their  sakes  '  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.'  This  is  no  character  to  be 
contemned  or  scoffed  at;  if  it  was  encompassed 
with  much  infirmity,  yet  its  very  complexity  de- 
mands our  reverent  attention ;  in  it  are  bound  up, 
as  his  double  name  expresses,  not  one  man,  but 
two;  by  toil  and  struggle,  Jacob,  the  Supplanter, 
is  gradually  transformed  into  Israel,  the  Prince  of 
God;  the  harsher  and  baser  features  are  softened 
and  purified  away;  he  looks  back  over  his  long  ca- 
reer with  the  fullness  of  experience  and  humility. 
'  1  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  and 
of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shown  unto  thy 
servant '  (Gen.  xxxii.  10).  Alone  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  his  end  is  recorded  as  invested  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  warning  and  of  prophetic  song,  '  Gather 
yourselves  together,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  hearken 
unto  Israel  your  father.'  We  need  not  fear  to 
acknowledge  that  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  was  also  the  God  of  Jacob."  {Jewish 
Church,  p.  59  f.)  H. 

JACU'BUS  ('la/cou)8o?;  [Vat.  lapaovfioos'^ 
Accu/nis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.     [Akkub,  4.] 

JA^DA  (l?"!"^  [knoiun,  skillful]  :  'laSae,  and  at 
ver.  32,  AaSai,  [Vat.  l5ou5a,]  Alex.  leSSae : 
[Jada] ),  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Shammai, 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by  his 
wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  This  genealogy 
is  very  corrupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  A.  C.  H. 

JA'DAU    [2  syl.]   (1?^,  but   the  Keri   has 

'^'^'^,  i.  e.  Yaddai  ^favorite,  friend,  Flirst]  :  'laSai; 
[Vat.  AStaO  Jeddu),  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  by 
Ezra  to  rehnquish  her  [Ezr.  x.  43). 

JADDU^A  {^^'^^_  [knoiDii]:  'laSou,  'iSoua; 
[in  Neh.  xii.  22,  Vat.  laSou,  FA.i  ASou:]  Jeddoa), 
son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jon- 
athan or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high- 
priests  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  probably  alto- 
gether the  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  xii.  11, 
22),  at  least  if  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be 
corrupt  (see  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  pp.  101,  107). 
His  name  marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  latest 
additions  were  made  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  pei'hajys  affords  a  clew 
to  the  age  of  Malachi  the  prophet.  All  that  we 
learn  concerning  him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We 
gather  also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  ui 
the  reign  of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that 
he  was   still  high-priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty 
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was  overthrown,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  For  the  expression  "  Darius  the  Persian  " 
must  have  been  used  after  the  accession  of  the 
Grecian  dynasty ;  and  had  another  high-priest  suc- 
ceeded, his  name  would  most  likely  have  been  men- 
tioned. Thus  far  then  the  book  of  Nehemiah  bears 
out  the  truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes 
Jaddua  high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  Judsea. 
But  the  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander 
[HiGH-PEiEST,  vol.  ii.  p.  1072  b]  does  not  on  that 
account  deserve  credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  Jad- 
dua's  pontificate,  at  the  instigation  of  Sanballat, 
both  of  which,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, are  probably  derived  from  some  apocryphal 
book  of  Alexandrian  growth,  since  lost,  in  which 
chronology  and  history  gave  way  to  romance  and 
Jewish  vanity.  Josephus  seems  to  place  the  death 
of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alexander  (A.  J.  xi.  8,  §  7). 
Eusebius  assigns  20  years  to  Jaddua's  pontificate 
( Geneal.  of  our  Loi^d,  323  ff. ;  Selden,  de  Sticc. ; 
Prideaux,  etc.).  A.  C.  H. 

JADDU^A  (V^^l  [as  above] :  'leSSoi^a  [Vat. 
FA.i  omit;]  Alex.  UddovK'  Jeddua),  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the  laymen,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

JA^DON  (P^^  [P'<^9€]  '  Evdpcov  in  both 
MSS.  [rather,  in  the  Roman  ed. ;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit]  :  Jadon),  a  man,  who  in  company  with  the 
Gibeonites  and  the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  "  the 
Meronothite "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  30),  and  the 
mention  of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
place  Meronoth,  and  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gibeon ;  but  no  such  place  has  yet  been  traced. 

Jadon  ('laSco^")  is  the  name  attributed  by  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  viii.  8,  §  5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
Bethel  —  probably  intending  Iddo  the  seer.  By 
Jerome  ( Qu.  Hebr.  on  2  Chr.  ix.  29)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo. 

JA'EL  (^y^  [climber^  Fiirst,  and  hence  loild 
goaf]'.  Hex.  ^yv.Anael:  'Ia7?A;  Joseph.  'idXy]'- 
Jahtl),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Heber  was 
the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched 
his  tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence 
received  the  name  of  "oaks  of  the  wanderers" 
(A.  V.  plain  of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  11),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kedesh-Naphthah.  [Hebek; 
KejSITEs.]  The  tribe  of  Heber  had  secured  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  pastures  by  adopting  a 
neutral  position  in  a  troublous  period.  Their 
descent  from  Jethro  secured  them  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
important  to  conclude  a  formal  peace  with  Jabin 
king  of  Hazor. 

In  the  headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Hom. 
11.  V.  20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.  "The  tent  of  Jael" 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  harem 
of  Heber  was  in  a  separate  tent  (Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl.  iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself 
was  absent  at  the  time.  In  the  sacred  seclusion 
of  this  almost  inviolable  sanctuary,  Sisera  might 
well  have  felt  himself  absolutely  secure  from  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy  (Calmet,  Fragm.  xxv.); 
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and  although  he  intended  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Kenites,  he  would  not  have  ventured  so  openly  to 
violate  all  idea  of  oriental  propriety  by  entering  a 
woman's  apartments  (D'Herbelot,  BibL  Orient. 
s.  V.  "  Haram"),  had  he  not  received  Jael's  express, 
earnest,  and  respectful  entreaty  to  do  so.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  she  flung  a  mantle  «  over 
him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst 
prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought 
him  butter-milk  in  her  choicest  vessel,  thul  ratify- 
ing with  the  semblance  of  officious  ^eal  the  sacred 
bond  of  eastern  hospitality.  Wine  would  have 
been  less  suitable  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jer. 
XXXV.  2).  Butter-milk,  according  to  the  quotations 
in  Harmer,  is  still  a  favorite  Arab  beverage,  and 
that  this  is  the  drink  intended  we  infer  from 
Judges  V.  25,  as  well  as  from  the  direct  statement 
of  Josephus  {-ydXa  hL^<peop'bs  ijdr],  Ant.  v.  5,  §  4), 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Josephus 
and  the  Rabbis  (D.  Kimchi,  Jarchi,  etc.),  that  Jael 
purposely  used  it  because  of  its  soporific  quaUties 
(Bochart,  Hleroz.  i.  473).  But  anxiety  still  pre- 
vented Sisera  from  composing  himself  to  rest,  until 
he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his  protectress  that 
she  would  faithfully  preserve  the  secret  of  his  con- 
cealment ;  till  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  general  resigned 
himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and  fatigue. 
Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left  hand  one 
of  the  great  wooden^  pins  (A.  V.  "nail")  which 
fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her 
right  hand  the  mallet  (A.  V.  "a  hammer")  used 
to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to  her 
sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible  blow 
dashed  it  through  Sisera' s  temples  deep  into  the 
earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sudden  pain,  "  at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell  ,*  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead"  (Judg.  v.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that 
she  might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the 
deed! 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9; 
Joseph.  V.  5,  §  4) ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of 
the  honor  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
offer  her  violence  —  the  murder  will  appear  in  all 
its  hideous  atrocity.  A  fugitive  had  asked,  and 
received  d/tkheel  (or  protection)  at  her  hands,  —  he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weary,  —  he  was  the  ally 
of  her  husband,  —  he  was  her  invited  and  honored 
guest,  —  he  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  haram,  — 
above  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenseless,  and  asleep; 
yet  she  broke  her  pledged  faith,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  murdered  a  trustful  and  unpro- 
tected slumberer.  Surely  we  require  the  clearest 
and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
gated to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. 

a  "Mantle"  is  here  inaccurate;  the  word  is 
n!D'^^ti?n—  with  the  definite  article.  But  as  the 
term  is  not  found  elsewhere,  it  is  noo  possible  to  rec- 
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But  it  may  be  ^sked,  "Has  not  the  deed  of 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority?  " 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent "  (Judg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to  ask 
when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herself  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinize  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any  moral 
commendation  is  directly  intended.  What  Debo- 
rah stated  was  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  608  6), 
HoUmann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in 
Judg.  V.  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  un- 
known Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  us  extremely 
unlikely,  especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost 
certainly  be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A. 
V.  "  roe  ").  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  "  in  the  days  of  Jael  "  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.  F.  W.  F. 

*  This  view  of  Gesenius  that  Jael  (Judg.  v.  6), 
is  the  name  of  a  judge  otherwise  unknown,  is  also 
that  of  Fiirst,  Bertheau,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 
The  name  is  masculine,  and  very  properly  used  of 
a  man,  though  such  names  were  often  borne  by 
women.  Cassel  {Richter  und  Eutli,  p.  50)  denies 
that  the  wife  of  Heber  can  be  meant  in  this  in- 
stance, since  Deborah  was  contemporary  with  her^ 
and  would  hardly  designate  her  own  days  as  those 
of  Jael.  But  to  suppose  with  him  that  Shamgar 
mentioned  in  the  other  line  is  called  Jael  (="  active," 
"  chivalrous")  merely  as  a  complimentary  epithet, 
seems  far-fetched.  From  the  order  of  the  names, 
if  this  Jael  was  one  of  the  judges,  we  should  be  led 
to  place  his  time  between  Shamgar  and  Barak,  and 
so  have  a  more  distinct  enumeration  of  the  long 
series  of  years  during  which  the  land  was  afflicted 
before  the  deliverance  achieved  by  Deborah  and  her 
allies.  H. 

JA'GUE,  ir^'^y^  [lodging-place]  :  ' Atrcop ;  Alex. 
layovp'-  Jagur),  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
furthest  to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh. 
XV.  21).  Kabzeel,  one  of  its  companions  in  the 
list,  recurs  subsequently;  but  Jagur  is  not  again 
met  with,  nor  has  the  name  been  encountered  in 
the  imperfect  explorations  of  that  dreary  region. 
The  Jagur,  quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  the 
Talmud  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of 
Ashkelon,  anust  have  been  further  to  the  N.  W. 

G. 

JAH  (rrV  Kvpios'  Dominus).  The  abbre- 
viated form  of  "  Jehovah,"  used  only  in  poetry. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  "Lord"  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is 
strongly  marked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2, 
xxvi.  4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  EngHsh  rendering  "the  Lord."  The  former 
of  these  should  be  translated  "  for  my  strength  and 
song  is  Jah  Jehovah  "  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  2);  and 
the  latter,   "  trust  ye  in  Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in 


ognize  what  the  Semicak  was.     Probably  some  part 
of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 

&  Ilao-oraAos,   LXX. ;  but  according  to  Josephus, 
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Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock  of  ages."  "  Praise  ye 
the  Lord,"  or  Hallelujah,  should  be  in  all  cases 
"praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8  [9]  Jah  stands 
in  parallelism  with  "Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts" 
in  a  passage  which  is  wrongly  translated  in  our 
version.  It  should  be  "  0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts, 
who  like  thee  is  strong,  0  Jah !  "        W.  A.  W. 

JA^HATH  {nn"^  [07ie7iess,  union]  :  'UO, 
rUed;  Vat.  I660,  Hxa:  Jahath]).  1.  Son  of 
Libni,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr. 
vi.  20,  A.  v.).  He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver. 
43). 

2.  I'Ud'  Leketh.]  Head  of  a  later  house  in 
the  family  of  Gershom,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan.  The  house  of  Jahath 
existed  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  ('I60;  Alex,  omits:  IJahath.])  A  man  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah 
ben-Shobal.  His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad, 
the  families  of  the  Zorathites.  If  Reaiah  and 
Haroeh  are  identical,  Jahath  was  a  descendant  of 
Caleb  ben-Hur.     [Haroeh.] 

4.  {['lad',  Vat.]  Alex,  luad.)  A  Levite,  son  of 
Shelomoth,  the  representative  of  the  Kohathite 
family  of  Izhar  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  22). 

5.  ['1 60;  Vat.  te;  Comp.  'laed.]  A  Merarite 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

JA^HAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA^ZAH, 
and  JAH'ZAH.  Under  these  four  forms  are 
given  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in 

the  Hebrew  appears  as  VH]^  and  n^^H]^,  the  H 
being  in  some  cases  —  as  Num.  and  Deut.  —  the 
particle  of  motion,  but  elsewhere  an  integral  addi- 
tion to  the  name.  It  has  been  uniformly  so  taken 
by  the  LXX.,  who  have  'laa-ard,  and  twice  'latra 
[once,  namely,  Judg.  xi.  20,  where  Alex,  reads 
lapa7)\]'  Jahaz  is  found  Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut. 
ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20;  Is.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  34.    In 

the  two  latter  only  is  it  V"*^*^?  without  the  final 

n.  The  Samaritan  Cod.  has  n!^nV  Vulg. 
Jasa. 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole  pas- 
toral country  included  between  the  Arnon  and  the 
Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii.; 
and  it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78;  and  Josh.  xxi.  36,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  plain  coun- 
try," i.  e.  the  Mishor,  the  modern  Belka  (Jer.  xlviii. 
21,  34;  Is.  XV.  4);  but  beyond  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  know  noth- 
ing of  its  history. 

From  the  terras  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,  we  should  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of  Sihon, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
36 ;  and  the  words  in  31,  "  begin  to  possess  "),  and 
in  exactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
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But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of 
Eusebius  (Onom.  'Uarard),  who  says  it  was  existing 
in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  Arj^ovs,  by  which 
he  probably  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  north.  Like 
many  others  relating  to  the  places  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  research. 
(See  Ewald,  GescMchte,  ii.  266,  271.)  G. 

JAHA'ZA  (n^rr;),  l  e.  Yahtzah  [trodden 
down,  threshing-floo7''\  :  Baadv,  Alex,  laaaa.'. 
Jassa),  Josh.  xiii.  18.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHA'ZAH  (n^n;^  [as  above]:  in  Jer. 
'Vecpds,  in  both  MSS.;  [FA.i  Va<pad,  Comp.  'lao- 
(TCL'']  Jaser,  Jasa),  Josh.  xxi.  36  (though  omitted 
in  the  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.  [perhaps  represented  by  'la^-^p]),  Jer. 
xlviii.  21.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZFAH  (ni^tn^  i.  e.  Yach'zeyah 
\ivhom  Jehovah  beholds,'  Ges.]:  'la^ms;  [Vat. 
FA.i  AaCeia:]  Jaasia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently 
a  priest;  commemorated  as  one  of  the  four  who 
originally  sided  with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  Esdras  the  name 
becomes  Ezechias. 

JAHA^ZIEL  (bwnn^  [whom  God  strength- 
ens]). 1.  CleO^A;  [Vat.'FA.  le^^A:]  Jeheziel.) 
One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  deserted  the 
cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  {'oCi-hX  [Vat.  FA.'^  OCeiT^A:]  Jaziel.)  A 
priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  whose  office  it  was,  in 
conjunction  with  Benaiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at 
the  ministrations  before  the  ark,  when  David  had 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xvi.  6).  [High- 
priest.] 

3.  Cle^iTjA,  'la^/i7A;  [Vat.  O^i^A,  lao-T?;]  Alex. 
la^iT^A:  [Jakaziel.])  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third 
son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  mentioned  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  19;  xxiv.  23).  A.  C.  H. 

4.  CoCi^A;  [Vat.  OCei-nK',  Comp.  'le^i^jA:] 
Jahaziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite  of  the 
Bene-Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the  army  of 
Judah  in  a  moment  of  great  danger,  namely,  when 
they  were  anticipating  the  invasion  of  an  enormous 
horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Mehunims,  and 
other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  is 
entitled  a  Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  others, 
in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to  connect  it 
with  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But,  however 
desirable,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  Ca(i7]\;  [Vat.  Alex,  omit:]  Ezechiel)  The 
"  son  of  Jahaziel  "  was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-She- 
caniah  [sons  of  S.]  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Esdr.  (viii.  32), 
a  name  has  escaped  from  the  text,  and  it  should 
read,  "  of  the  Bene-Zathoe  (probably  Zattu), 
Shecaniah  son  of  Jahaziel."  In  the  latter  place 
the  name  appears  as  Jezelus. 

JAH^DAI  [2  syl.]  ("^^H*^,  l  e.  Yehdai  [tvhoni 
Jehovah  leads]:  'Addai;  [Vat.  irjcrov;]  Alex.  la- 
Sai":  Jahoddai),  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).     Various  suggestions 
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regarding  the  name  have  been  made :  as  that  Ga- 
zez,  the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai;  that 
Jahdai  was  a  concubine  of  Caleb,  etc. :  but  these 
are  mere  groundless  suppositions  (see  Burrington, 
i.  216;  Bertheau,  ad  he). 

JAH^DIEL  (bS'^'^n^  Iwhom  God  viakes 
joyfuiy.  'Udi-fjX',  [Vat.  I'eXeirjX:]  Jediel),  pne  of 
the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAH^DO    (y^TV   [united,  together']:   leSSa:, 

as  if  the  name  had  originally  been  *^"in*^  ;  comp. 
Jaasau,  Jadau;  [Vat.  lovpei;  Comp.  'leSSci?:] 
Jeddo),  a  Gadite  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  14)  as  the  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEEL  (bwbn^  Ihoping  in  God]  : 
'AxotjA;  Alex.  A\or}\,' AXXriX-  Jalielel,  \JakT]), 
the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi. 
14;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jahleelites.  Nothing  is  heard  of  him  or  of 
his  descendants. 

JAHLEELITES,  THE  Ob^^H^H :  6 
'AAAr^Ai  [Vat.  -Aez]  :  Jalelitm).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num. 
xxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

JAH'MAI  [2  syl.]  {""I^TT.  [whom  Jehovah 
guards]:  'la^at;  [Vat.  Ett/cav  ;  Alex.  Icfxau'- 
Jemai),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  house  of  Tola  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JAH^ZAH  (H-^n^  [(ijylace  stamped,  thresh- 
ing-jioor]:  'laca;  [Vat.  omits:]  Jassa),  1  Chr.  vi. 
78.     [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  (bW^n^  [God  apportions]  : 
'Ao-i-fjA'i  [Vat.i  in  Num.*,  ^arjK'-]  Jasiel),  the  first 
of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24),  founder 

of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelites  C^vS^H^n, 
Num.  xxvi.  48).  His  name  is  once  again  men- 
tioned (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly  different  form 
of  Jahziel. 

JAHZEELITES,  THE  C^b«?niin :  d 
'A(n7]\i;  [Vat.i  2ar?A6/,  2.  m.  Ao-TjAe::]  JesieliM). 
A  branch  of  the  Naphtalites,  descended  from  Jah- 
zeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

JAH^ZERAH  (n'ltn!  [ivhom  God  leads 
bach]:  'ECipds  [or  'Efipa;  Vat.  ledeias'-,  Alex. 
U(pias'']  Jezra),  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer; 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the 
courses  which  returned  (1  Chr'.  ix.  12).  [Jehoia- 
KiB.]     In  the  dupHcate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he 

is  called  "^Tri^,  Ahasai,  and  all  the  other  names 
are  much  varied.  A.  C.  H. 

*  JAILOR.     [Prison;  Punishments.]     . 

JAH'ZIEL  (bS'^^n;^  [God  allots  or  appor- 
tio7is]:  'lao-n^A;  [Vat.  leiVerjA:]  Jasiel),  the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali 's  sons, 
elsewhere  given  Jahzeel,  appears  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
13  only. 

JA^IR  (*^^^*^  [whom  Jehovah  enlightens]: 
'laip;    [Vat.  commonly  laetp;  Alex,   laeip,   -rjp, 
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a  This  verse  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  original 
conquest  of  these  villages  by  Jair,  as  the  A.  V.  repre- 


ip :]  Jair).  1.  A  man  who  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother's 
from  Manasseh.  His  father  was  Segub,  son  of 
Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his  third  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  a  man  so  great  that 
his  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22).  Thus  on  both 
sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most  powerful  family 
of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  is  called  the  "  son  of 
Manasseh"  (Num.  xxxii.  41;  Deut.  iii.  14),  and 
according  to  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was 
one  of  the  "  sons  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead." 
This  designation  from  his  mother  rather  than  his 
father,  perhaps  arose  from  his  having  settled  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan.  During  the 
conquest  he  performed  one  of  the  chief  feats  re- 
corded. He  took  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  Argob 
(Deut.  iii.  14  [comp.  Josh.  xiii.  30] ),  the  naturally 
inaccessible  Trachonitis,  the  modern  Lejah  —  and 
in  addition  possessed  himself  of  some  nomad  vil- 
lages in  Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  Havvoth-Jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41;  1  Chr. 
ii.  23)."  None  of  his  descendants  are  mentioned 
with  certainty ;  but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
sider Ira  the  Jairite  as  one  of  them.  Possibly 
another  was  — 

2.  ['la/p;  Vat.  laeip;  Alex.  laezp,  Aeip.] 
"  Jair  the  Gileadite,"  who  judged  Israel  for 
two  and   twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).     He  had 

thirty  sons  who  rode  thirty  asses  (0*^*1^5)?  ^"<^ 
possessed  thirty  "  cities  "  (D'^1^5)  "^  the  land  of 
Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were 
called  Havvoth-Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty- 
three  formed  part  of  these.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  7, 
§  6)  gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  'laeiprjs,  he  declares 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place,  Camon,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth-Jair.] 

3.  ['Iciipos;  Vat.  FA.  laeipos',  Alex,  larpos.] 
A  Benjamite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  ii.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is  given 
as  Jairus, 

4.  {^'^V'^  [whom  God  awaJcens] :  a  totally  dif- 
erent  name  from  the  preceding ;  'Id'ip ;  [Vat.  laeip ;] 
Alex.  ASeip:  Saltus.)  The  father  of  Elhanan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  army,  who  killed  Lachmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5).  In  the  orig- 
inal   Hebrew   text    (Cethib)   the    name    is   Jaor 

(11^^).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Samuel  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  for  Jair. 
The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under  Elha- 
nan and  Jaare-Oregim. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  form  of  Jairus. 

G. 

JAIRITE,  THE  O^IW^H  [patronym.]:  6 
'lapiv  [Vat.  -eLv];  Alex,  o  la€ip€i:  Jairifes). 
Ira  the  Jairite  was  a  priest  (^nS,  A.  V.  "  chief 
ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  26).  If  "priest" 
is  to  be  taken  here  in  its  sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  in  whose  line 
however  no  Jair  is  mentioned.  But  this  is  not 
imperative   [see  Priest],  and   he  may  therefore 

dering  is  said  to  be,  "And  Geshur  and  Aram  took  the 
Havvoth-Jair  from  them,  with  Kenath  and  her  daugh- 


sents,  but  rather  to  their  recapture.    The  accurate  ren- 1  ter-towns,  sixty  cities  "  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  p.  16) 
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have  sprang  from  the  great  Jair  of  Manasseh,  or 
some  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

JAFRUS  [3  syl.].  1.  Cldetpos:  [Jairus]),  a 
ruler  of  a  synagogue,  probably  in  some  town  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  maiden  whom  Jesus  restored  to 
life  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  41).  The 
name  is  probably  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Jair. 

*  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  really  dead  and  raised  to  life  again 
by  the  power  of  Jesus,  or  lay  only  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. Among  others  Olshausen  (Blbl.  Comm. 
i.  321  ff.)  and  Robhison  {Lex.  of  the  N.  T.,  p. 
362)  entertain  the  latter  view.  The  doubt  lias 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  said 
of  the  damsel,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  " 
(see  Matt.  ix.  24).  The  usual  verb  for  describing 
death  as  a  sleep,  it  is  true,  is  a  different  one  {koi- 
fxao},  see  John  xi.  11  f.);  but  the  one  which  the 
Saviour  employed  in  this  instance  (KadevSei)  is 
also  used  of  the  dead  in  1  Thess.  v.  10,  where 
''  whether  we  wake  or  sleep "  is  equivalent  to 
•'  whether  we  are  alive  or  dead."  Hence  we  may 
attach  the  same  figurative  sense  to  the  word  as 
applied  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarly expressive  way  of  saying  that  in  its  relation 
to  Christ's  power  death  was  merely  a  slumber :  he 
had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  the  lifeless  rose  at 
once  to  consciousness  and  activity.  But  there  are 
positive  reasons  for  understanding  that  Christ  per- 
formed a  miracle  on  this  occasion.  The  damsel  lay 
dying  when  the  father  went  in  pursuit  of  Jesus  (Luke 
viii.  42) ;  shortly  after  that  she  was  reported  as  dead 
(Mark  v.  35 ) ;  and  was  bewailed  at  the  house  with 
the  lamentation  customary  on  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son (Mark  v.  38  ff.).  The  idea  that  she  was  asleep 
merely  was  regarded  as  absurd  (Matt.  ix.  24),  and 
Luke  states  expressly  (viii.  55)  that  "her  spirit 
came  again  "  to  her  on  being  commanded  to  arise. 
The  parents  and  the  crowd  "  were  astonished  with 
a  great  astonishment"  at  what  they  beheld  or 
heard  related  (Mark  v.  42),  and  the  Saviour  per- 
mitted that  impression  to  remain  with  them. 

One  other  circumstance  in  this  account  deserves 
notice.  Our  Lord  on  arriving  at  the  house  of  Jai- 
rus found  the  mourners  already  singing  the  death- 
dirge,  and  the  "minstrels  "  {avArjTai,  "flute-play- 
ers ")  performing  their  part  in  the  service  (Matt. 
ix.  23).  On  that  custom,  see  De  Wette's  Ilebr. 
Archdohgie,  §  263  (4te  Aufl.). 

Mr.  Lane  mentions  that  it  is  chiefly  at  the  funer- 
als of  the  rich  among  the  modern  Egyptians  that 
musicians  are  employed  as  mourners.  (Modern 
Egyptians,  ii.  287,  297.)  It  is  not  within  the 
ability  of  every  family  to  employ  them,  as  they  are 
professional  actors,  and  their  presence  involves  some 
expense.  The  same  thing,  as  a  practical  result, 
was  true,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times."  Hence 
"the  minstrels  "  very  properly  appear  in  this  par- 
ticular history.  Jairus,  the  father  of  the  damsel 
whom  Christ  restored  to  life,  being  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  was  a  person  of  some  rank  among  his 
countrymen.  In  such  a  family  the  most  decent 
style  of  performing  the  last  sad  offices  would  be 
observed.  Further,  the  narrative  allows  of  hardly 
any  interval  between  the  daughter's  death  and  the 


a  *Even  if  the  rule  was  stricter,  circumstances 
would  control  the  practice.  The  poor  must  often  with- 
hold the  prescribed  tribute.  The  Talmud  (Chethuboth, 
iv.  3)  says,  with  reference   to  the  death   of  a  wife  : 
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commencement  of  the  wailing.  This  agrees  with 
the  present  oriental  custom ;  for  when  the  death  of 
a  person  is  expected,  preparations  are  often  made  so 
as  to  have  the  lament  begin  almost  as  soon  as  the 
last  breath  is  drawn.  H. 

2.  CUipos]  [Vat.  Ucipos'])  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Jair, 
3.]  W.  T.  B. 

JA'KAN"  O^V.l  [=1\IV.,  intelliyent^  saga- 
cious]: 'AKau'i  [Vat.  avav(\  Alex.  \lcoaKOLV  Kai] 
OvKa/X'  Jaccm),  son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i. 
42).  The  name  is  identical  with  that  more  com- 
monly expressed  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jaakan.  And 
see  Akan. 

JA^KEH  (nf?;^,  and  in  some  MSS.  Sp;^  [see 
inf?r(.],  which  is  followed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Targum 
in  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  where  the  whole  clause 
is  rendered  symbohcally — "Verba  congregantis 
filii  vomentis'').  The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  fol- 
lowing the  authority  of  the  Targum  and  Syriac, 
has  represented  this  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
father  of  Agur,  whose  sayings  are  collected  in  Prov. 
XXX.,  and  such  is  the  natural  interpretation.  But  be- 
yond this  we  have  no  clew  to  the  existence  of  either 
Agur  or  Jakeh.  Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon, 
it  follows  that  Jakeh  was  a  name  of  David  of  some 
mystical  significance.  But  for  this  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two 
names,  explains  the  clause,  "  the  words  of  Solomon, 
wlio  gathered  understanding  and  vomited  it,"  evi- 
dently having  before  him  the  reading  Sp'^,  which 

he  derived  from  i^lp,  "  to  vomit."  This  explana- 
tion, it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  character- 
ized by  elegance  and  truth.     Others,  adopting  the 

form  np^,  and  connecting  it  with  nnp*]  (or  as 

Fiirst  gives  it,  "np"^),  yikk'hdh,  "obedience," 
apply  it  to  Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But 
these  and  the  like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If 
Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a  person,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  we  know  nothing  more  about 
him;  if  not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  symbolical 
meanings  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  clause 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  change  with  the  ever- 
shifting  ground  of  the  critic's  point  of  view.  That 
the  passage  was  early  corrupted  is  clear  from  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.,  who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14 
in  the  middle  of  ch.  xxiv.  The  first  clause  they 
translate  robs  ifxohs  XSyovs,  vU,  <po^r)d'i]ri,  Kal 
Be^d/xevos  avrovs  ix^rauoGi  —  "  My  son,  fear  my 
words,  and,  having  received  them,  repent:  "  a  mean- 
ing which  at  first  sight  seems  hard  to  extract  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  which  has  therefore  been  aban- 
doned as  hopelessly  corrupt.  But  a  slight  alteration 
of  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel-points  will,  if 
it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the  LXX.  arrived 
at   their   extraordinary   translation.      They   must 

have  read  DtTi^l  nHp  ^DS  nr^nn  ^^n"^,  in 
which  the  letters  of  the  last  word  are  slightly  trans- 
posed, in  order  to  account  for  fxeraySei-.  In  sup- 
port  of   this   alteration   see   Zech.    xi.    5,    where 

^!2t?7S^^  is  rendered  fxer^^eXovro.^     The  Targum 


^'  Etiam  pauperrimus  inter  Israelitas  praebebit  ei  nou 
minus  quam  duas  tibias  et  unam  lamentatricem." 

H. 
h  This  conjecture  incidentally  throws  light  on  the 
LXX.    of   Prov.    xiv.    15,    epxerat    ets    ixeravoCav,    for 
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and  Syriac  point  to  different  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  {die  Spriiche  Salomons),  unable  to  find 
any  other  explanation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
of  the  text  as  violent  as  it  is  unauthorized.     He 

proposes  to  read  Mt^^  '^'^r?*!  1??  "  ^^^  son  of 
her  whose  obedience  is  Massa:  "  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  way  of  indicating 
"  the  queen  of  Massa."     But  in  order  to  arrive  at 

this  reading  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  Hnp*] 
(which  only  occurs  in  the  const,  state  in  two  pas- 
sages, Gen.  xHx.  10,  and  Prov.  xxx.  17),  to  which 
he  attaches  the  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal 
sufRx,  and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the  help  of 
an  elUptical  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which 
is  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading 
of  the  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theory  Bertheau  yields 
a  coy  assent  ("nicht  ohne  Zogern,"  die  Spi\  Sal. 
Einl.  p.  xviii.);  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
brothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the  for- 
mer being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 

MtS?^,  massa,  "prophecy"  or  "burden,"  is  consid- 
ered as  a  proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region 
named  Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descen- 
dants of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
30),  and  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dumah. 
This  district,  Hitzig  conjectures,  was  the  same 
which  was  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  500  Sim- 
eonites,  whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  is  narrated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43.  They 
are  there  said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites 
in  Mount  Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  country. 
That  this  country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was 
king,  and  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  con- 
quering Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  ap- 
proved by  Bunsen.  But  the  latter,  retaining  the 
received  text,  and  considering  Jakeh  as  a  proper 

name,  takes  Mti!?^n,   hammassd,  as   if  it  were 

*^St5??2)n,  hammassai,  a  gentilic  name,  "  the  man 
of  Massa,"  supporting  this  by  a  reference  to  Gen. 
XV.  2,  where  p^^"l,  Dammesek,  is  apparently 
used  in  the  same  manner  {Bibelwerh,  i.,  clxxviii.). 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the 
word  in  question  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  inter- 
polation, or  that  the  verse  is  in  some  way  corrupt, 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not 
supported  by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though 
it  is  adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Kno- 
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bel,  and  others.  In  any  case  the  instances  are  not 
analogous.  W.  A.  W. 

JA^KIM  (2*^(7^  [toJmn  God  lifts  up]:  'laKifx; 
[Vat.]  laKGLfjt,''  Jacim).  1.  Head  of  the  12th 
course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives  the  name  Elia- 
kim  (EAta/ceiyu).     [Jehoiarib;  Jachin.] 

2.  [Alex.  Ia/c€i^.]  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
Bene-Shimhi  [sons  of  S.]  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

A.  C.  H. 

J  AXON  (X^^r  \}(^doi^W^  abiding']:  'la/xdou; 
[Vat.  Afxoou:]  Alex.  laAcay:  Jalon),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ezrah,  a  person  named  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

JAM'BRES.  [See  Jannes  and  Jambres.] 
JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabseus  (b.  c.  161),  "the  children  of  Jambri " 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Maccabsean  forces  and  to  have  suf- 
fered reprisals  (1  Mace.  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable:  'la^jSp:,  Cod.  B;  <^  [la/xISpiv,] 
la/j.l3p€iv,  Cod.  A ;  [Sin.  Afx^pei,  lafx^pi ;]  alii, 
"Kjxfipoi,  'A/uL^pi',  Syr.  Ambrei.  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  1,  §  2)  reads  ol  ^A/napaiov  TraTSes,  and  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  true  reading  is  'A/j-pi 
(-eO?  a  form  which  occurs  elsewhere  (1  K.  xvi.  22: 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  5,  'Afiap^uos ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 

18,  Heb.  *^"ip^,  Vulg.  Amri;  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  'Afi- 

fipdiix)- 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Michaelis, 
Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 

"^"HDM  *^D^,  "the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amorites  who 
had  in  early  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba  (ver. 
36)  on  the  borders  of  Keuben  (Num.  xxi.  30,  31). 

B.  F.  W. 
JAMES  {^loLKdo^os-  Jacobus),^  the  name  of 

several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death 
we  can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we 
know  of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
All  else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Eusebius,  and  by  Euse- 
bius  to  us.  With  this  single  exception  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  clear  and  sharp.     There  is 


h'ltt^Sb   l'^^'^,    which    they    probably   read    i^H"^ 

DWyMv,    Valeat  quantum. 

T   T  :  ' 

a  *  Here,  as  generally  in  the  English  edition  of  this 
work,  Cod.  B,  or  the  Vatican  manuscript  1209,  is  con- 
founded with  the  Roman  edition  of  1587.  Tlie  Vat- 
ican manuscript  (B)  does  not  contain  the  books  of 
Maccabees.  A. 

h  The  name  itself  will  perhaps  repay  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  As  borne  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  course 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the  patriarch  himself. 
In  the  unchangeable  East  St.  James  is  still  St.  Jacob 
—  Mar  Yakoob ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  the 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  series  of  cu- 
rious and  interesting  changes  probably  unparalleled 
in  any  other  case.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  'IaKco/3o9, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  to  the  Latins, 
Jaco&jfs,  doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian 
it  is  Ictcomo  or  Gidcomo  [also  Jdcopo],     In  Spain  it 


assumed  two  forms,  apparently  of  different  origins : 
lago  —  in  modern  Spanish  Diego,  Portuguese,  Tiago 
—  and  Xay?ne  or  Jnyme,  pronounced  Hayme,  with  a 
strong  initial  guttural.  In  France  it  became  Jacques  ; 
but  another  form  was  Jame,  which  appears  in  the 
metrical  life  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Garnier  (a.  d. 
1170-74),  quoted  in  Robertson's  Becket,  p.  139,  7iote. 
From  this  last  the  transition  to  our  James  is  easy. 
When  it  first  appeared  in  English,  or  through  what 
channel,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Pos- 
sibly it  came  from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a 
favorite  one.  It  exists  in  Wycliffe's  Bible  (1381).  In 
Russia,  and  in  Germany  and  the  countries  more  im- 
mediately related  thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its 
original  form,  and  accordingly  there  alone  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  James ; 
which  was  the  case  even  in  mediaeval  Latin,  where 
Jacob  and  Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  Its 
modern  dress,  however,  sits  very  lightly  on  the  name  ; 
and  we  see  in  ^^  Jacobite  "  and  "  Jacobin  "  how  ready 
it  is  to  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a  true  Oriental,  reveal 
its  original  form.  G. 
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no  fear  of  confounding  the  St.  James  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  hero  of  Compostella. 

Of  St.  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  A.  d.  27,  when  he  was  called  to 
be  our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view 
A.  D.  44,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  to- 
gether the  several  pieces  of  information  which  the 
inspired  writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  dur- 
ing these  seventeen  years. 

I.  His  History.  —  In  the  spring  or  summer  of 
the  year  27,  Zebedee,«  a  fisherman,  but  possessed 
at  least  of  competence  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probably  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been  min- 
istering about  six  months,  and  with  whom  Simon 
and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John,  were  al- 
ready well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  appeared  upon 
the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of  Simon  and  An- 
drew to  address  the  crowds  that  flocked  around  him 
from  their  boat,  which  was  lying  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  discourse  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  crowds  dispersing,  Jesus  desired 
Simon  to  put  out  into  the  deeper  water,  and  to  try 
another  cast  for  fish.  Though  reluctant,  Simon 
did  as  he  was  desired,  through  the  awe  which  he 
already  entertained  for  One  who,  he  thought,  might 
possibly  be  the  promised  Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42), 
and  whom  even  now  he  addressed  as  "Rabbi" 
(eTTiCTaTa,  Luke  v.  5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evan- 
gehst  for  'Pa)8,3t)-  Astonished  at  the  success  of 
his  draught,  he  beckoned  to  his  partners  in  the 
other  boat  to  come  and  help  him  and  his  brother 
in  landing  the  fish  caught.  The  same  amazement 
communicated  itself  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
flashed  conviction  on  the  souls  of  all  the  four  fish- 
ermen. They  had  doubted  and  mused  before ;  now 
they  believed.  At  His  call  they  left  all,  and  became, 
once  and  for  ever.  His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch 
men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20)  as  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
natus,  Lardner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  etc. ;  not  as 
distinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gres- 
well,  etc. 

For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark 
iii.  14;  Luke  vi.  13;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  hst  of 
the  Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon 
Peter:  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
it  comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first ;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 


a  An  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  uncertain  date, 
places  the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth  of  St. 
James  at  Japhia,  now  Yafa^  near  Nazareth.     Hence 
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were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thus 
we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  J  alms's 
daughter  (Mark  v.  37;  Luke  viii.  51).  The  same 
three  Apostles  alone  were  permitted  to  be  present 
at  tiie  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ; 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  were  allowed 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Matt.  xxvi.  37;  Mark  xiv. 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  dark 
sayings  with  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as 
"the  brother  of  James"  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  xvii. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  character,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  character  (as  out 
of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 
to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  office  held 
by  them  "  quos  Dominus,  ordinis  servandi  causa, 
coeteris  prseposuit,"  as  King  James  I.  has  said 
{Prcp/at  Mon,  in  Ajwl.  pro  Jur.  Fid.),  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  (cf.  Eusebius,  ii.  14). 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [BoANr:RGEs]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  hke  Simon's  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Jerome), 
nor  because  "  divina  eorum  praedicatio  magnum 
quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrarum  orbem 
datura  erat "  (Vict.  Antioch.),  nor  cos  fxeyaXoKT]- 
pvKas  Koi  deo\oycordrov9  (Theoph.),  but  it  was, 
like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  descriptive 
and  prophetic.  The  "  Eockman  "  had  a  natural 
strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by  the 
same  title.  In  the  same  way  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder  " 
had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit,  which  twice 
exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form  (Luke  ix.  54 ; 
Mark  x.  37),  and  which,  when  moulded  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  taking  different  shapes,  led  St.  James 
to  be  the  first  apostolic  martyr,  and  St.  John  to 
become  in  an  especial  manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  char- 
acter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria;  and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he  "  sent  messengers  before  his 
face"  into  a  certain  village,  "to  make  ready  for 
him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.  e.  in  all  probability  to  an- 
nounce him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans,  with 
their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  refused  to 
receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizim ;  and  in  exasperation  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  the 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of,"  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezce, 


that  village  is  commonly  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  that  district  as  San  Giacomo. 
[Japhia.] 
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and  a  few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  the 
verse,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  is  an  insertion 
without  authority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  m  foc.).« 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ened them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
These  words  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
upon  Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two 
sons  quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Lord  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special 
reference  in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that 
her  two  sons  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  in  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  according  to  a  Jewish 
form  of  expression  ^  (Joseph.  A7ii.  vi.  11,  §  9),  that 
they  might  be  next  to  the  King  in  honor.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
X.  35).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  which 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism 
of  suffering,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thought  of  future  preeminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  priv- 
ileges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  A.  d. 
30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  A.  d.  44,  we 
know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after  the 
ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the  other 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's  brethren 
(Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod  Agrippa  L, 
son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the  dominions 
which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Great,  had  been  divided  between  Archelaus,  An- 
tipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  received  from 
Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37,  Galilee  and 
Persea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession  of  Clau- 
dius, in  the  year  41,  he  received  from  him  Idumaea, 
Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovereign  was  at  once 
a  supple  statesman  and  a  stern  Jew  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix.  5-8):  a  king  with  not  a  few  grand 
and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten  up 
with  Jewish  pride  —  the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,"  and  "  he  was  exactly  careful  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice  "  (Ant. 
xix.  7,  §  3).  Policy  and  incHnation  would  alike 
lead  such  a  monarch  "to  lay  hands  "  (?iot  "stretch 
forth  his  hands,"  A.  V.  xVcts  xii.  1)  "on  certain 
of  the  church;"  and  accordingly,  when  the  pass- 
over  of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St, 
Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering 
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a  *  See  note  d  under  Elijah,  vol.  i.  p.  707  f.    A. 

&  The  same  form  is  common  throughout  the  East. 
See  Lane's  Arab.  Nights,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  &c. 

c  The  great  Armenian  convent  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
so-called  Mount  Zion  is  dedicated  to  ^-  St.,  James  the 
sou  of  Zebedee."  The  church  of  the  convent,  or  rather 
a  small  chapel  on  its  northeast  side,  occupies  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  his  martyrdom.  This,  however,  can 
76 


doubtless  that  if  he  cut  off'  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  " 
and  the  "  Rockman  "  the  new  sect  would  be  more 
tractable  or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of 
James  the  Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably 
had  a  lingering  and  sincere  respect.  James  was 
apprehended  first  —  his  natural  impetuosity  of  tem- 
per would  seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond 
Peter.  And  "  Herod  the  king,"  the  historian 
simply  tells  us,  "  killed  James  the  brother  of  John 
with  the  sword  "  (Acts  xii.  2).  This  is  all  that 
we  know  for  certain  of  his  death.^^  We  may  notice 
two  things  respecting  it  —  first,  that  James  is  now 
described  as  the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously 
John  had  been  described  as  the  brother  of  James, 
showing  that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased, 
and  that  of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that 
St.  Luke  wrote:  and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not 
by  stoning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law 
laid  down  that  if  seducers  to  strange  worship  were 
few,  they  should  be  stoned;  if  many,  that  they 
should  be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  in- 
tended that  James's  death  should  be  the  beginning 
of  a  sanguinary  persecution,  or  he  merely  followed 
the  Poman  custom  of  putthig  to  death  from  prefer- 
ence (see  Lightfoot,  in  loc). 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  apostolic  journey. 

II.  Chr'onolugical  7'ecapitulation.  — In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  the  year  27  James  was  called  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that  . 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nessed the  Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  of 
the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting  liim.  —  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis, 
relates,  concerning  St.  James's  martyrdom,  that 
the  prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the  spot :  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore  hurried 
off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter  begged  St. 
James  to  grant  him  forgiveness;  after  a  moment's 

hardly  be  the  actual  site  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  558). 
Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle,  a  venerable  relic,  the  age  of  which  is  perhaps 
traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century  (Williams, 
560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  ^^  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,"'  it  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses  the  tradition 
would  attach  it. 
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hesitation,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying,  "  Peace 
be  to  thee!"  and  they  were  beheaded  together. 
This  tradition  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ii.  6). 
There  is  no  internal  evidence  against  it,  and  the 
external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make  it  credible, 
for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  A.  d.  195,  and 
he  states  expressly  that  the  account  vi^as  given  him 
by  those  who  went  before  him. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  con- 
nection with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary  {in 
Fest.  S.  Jew.  Ap.)^  in  which  the  healing  of  a 
paralytic  and  the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that  his  remains 
were  translated  to  Compostella.  See  also  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias, 
the  (pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Baby- 
loniiG  primi  Episcopi  ab  Apostolis  constituti,  de  Ids- 
toria  Certaminis  Apostolicl  Libri  decern,  Paris, 
1566);  Isidore,  i)e  vita  et  obitu  SS.  utriusque  Test. 
No.  LXXIII.  (Hagenoffi,  1529);  Pope  Callixtus 
XL's  Four  Sermons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle  {Bibl. 
Pair.  Magn.  ^\.  p.  324);  Mariana,  De  adventu 
Jacobi  ApostoU  Majoris  in  Hispaniam  (Col.  Agripp. 
1609 ) ;  Baroriius,  Martyrologium  Romanum  ad  Jid. 
25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1589);  Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum ad  Jid.  25,  tom.  vi.  pp.  1-124  (Antwerp, 
1729);  Estius,  Comm.  in  Act.  Aj).  c.  xii. ;  Annot. 
in  dijjiciliora  loca  S.  Script.  (Col.  Agripp.  1622); 
Tillemont,  Memoir es  pour  servir  a  fhistoire  ec- 
clesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecles,  tom.  i.  p.  899 
(Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  any  of  the  legends  here  referred  to  we 
pass  them  by  without  further  notice.  Even  Baronius 
shows  himself  ashamed  of  them ;  Estius  gives  them 
up  as  hopeless;  and  Tillemont  rejects  them  with 
as  much  contempt  as  his  position  would  allow  him 
to  show.  Epiphanius,  without  giving  or  probably 
having  any  authority  for  or  against  his  statement, 
reports  that  St.  James  died  unmarried  (S.  Epiph. 
Adv.  Hair.  ii.  4,  p.  491,  Paris,  1622),  and  that, 
like  his  namesake,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Nazarite 
{ibid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  James  the  Sojst  of  Alph^eus.  Matt.  x.  3; 
Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Matt, 
xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
XV.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude.     Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude.  Luke 
vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13. 

7.  James.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle  for  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3  and  7  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  'louSas  'Iukco^ov,  Judas  the 
brother,  rather  than  the  son  of  James,  we  may  con- 
clude that  5  and  6  are  identical.  And  that  we 
may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed, 
by  Winer  {Grammar  of'  the  Idioms  of  the  N.  T., 
translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New  York,  1850, 
§§  Ixvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hanlein  {Handb.  der  Einl. 
in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Test,  Erlangen,  1809), 
by  Arnaud  {Recherches  critiques  sur  I'Epitre  de 
Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  5  and  6  with  3,  because  we 
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know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a  brother 
named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4  with  3  because  we  know 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Joses, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  there  remain  two  only,  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them?  This 
requires  a  longer  consideration. 

L  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas"  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  person  as  "his  mother's  sister" 
(Kitto,  Lange,  Davidson),  but  the  Greek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  Kai.  '  By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii. 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3  we  find  that  a  James  and  a 
Joses,  with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and 
Simon,  and  at  least  three  {iraa-ai)  sisters,  were 
living  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By 
referring  to  Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  we  find  that 
there  were  two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude 
among  the  Apostles.  It  would  certainly  be  natural 
to  think  that  we  had  here  but  one  family  of  four 
brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  children  of 
Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  are  diflficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  this  conclusion.  For,  (1)  the  four  brethren  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55  are  described  as  the  brothers  (aSeA- 
(poi)  of  Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins;  (2)  they  are 
found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their 
aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still  alive; 
(3)  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son 
not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alphaeus;  (4)  the  "brethren 
of  the  Lord"  (who  are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon)  appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apos- 
tolic band  by  their  declared  unbelief  in  his  Mes- 
siahship  (John  vii.  3-5)  and  by  being  formally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  disciples  by  ih^  Gospel-writers 
(Matt.  xii.  48;  Mark  iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i. 
14);  (5)  James  and  Jude  are  not  designated  as  the 
Lord's  brethren  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles;  (6) 
Mary  is  designated  as  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
whereas  she  would  have  been  called  mother  of  James 
and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and 
Joses  not  an  Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one 
family  of  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon.     The  following  answers  may  be  given :  — 

Objection  1.  —  "  They  are  called  brethren.'^  It 
is  a  sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  most  simple  and  literal  accepta- 
tion; but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule.  When 
greater  difficulties  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it 
more  liberally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  inter- 
pret more  liberally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the 
ordinary  and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Now  it  is 
clearly  not  necessary  to  understand  aZGX<poi  as 
"brothers"  in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood. 
It  need  not  mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX. 
Gen.  xiii.  8,  xiv.  14,  xx.  12,  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23 ; 
Lev.  XXV.  48;  Deut.  ii.  8;  Job  xix.  13,  xiii.  11; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  5,  §  47;  Isocr.  Paneg.  20;  Plat. 
PhcBd.  hi,  Crit.  16 ;  see  also  Cic.  ad  Att.  15 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  38;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  10,  §  34;  comp.  Suicer 
and  Sclileusner,  in  voc).    But  perhaps  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it 
brethren  ?  On  the  contrary,  such  a  translation 
appears  to  produce  very  grave  difficulties.  For, 
first,  it  hitroduces  two  sets  of  four  first-cousins, 
bearing  the  same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon,  who  appear  upon  the  stage  without  any- 
thing to  show  which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which 
his  cousin ;  and  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our 
choice  between  three  doubtful  and  improbable 
hypotheses  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set 
of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  are  three 
such  hypotheses  :  («.)  The  Eastern  hypothesis, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife.  This  notion  originated  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Oj)-  tom. 
iii.  p.  462,  E.  ed.  Delarue),  and  was  adopted  by 
St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
handed  on  to  the  later  Greek  Church  (Epiph.  Heer. 
xxvii.  1,  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  115;  Hil.  in  Matt  i.,  St. 
Ambr.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  260,  Ed.  Bened.).  {b.)  The 
Helvidian  hypothesis,  put  forward  at  first  by 
Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  Germany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian body  in  all  ages  of  the  Church ;  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  It  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name :  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Lord's,  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome, 
Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  10) ;  for  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
though  with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might' 
at  that  time  have  been  unbeHevers  (Blom.  I)isp. 
Theol.  p.  67,  Lugd.  Bat. ;  ISTeander,  Flatting,  etc., 
iv.  1),  Jesus  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief 
was  only  to  continue  for  a  few  days.  That  the 
irpooT6TOKos  vlos  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  ecos  ov 
ere/ce  of  Matt.  i.  25,  imply  the  birth  of  after  chil- 
dren, is  not  now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed,  i.  304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis 
may  be  passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  made 
in  the  eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and 
Latin  traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up 
seed  to  his  dead  brother  (Theoph.  m  Matt.  xiii.  55 ; 
Op.  tom.  i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764). 

Objection  2.  —  "  The  four  brothers  and  their 
sisters  are  always  found  hving  and  moving  about 
with  the  Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children 
of  Clopas,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her 
own  husband  would  appear  without  doubt  to  have 
died  at  some  time  between  a.  d.  8  and  a.  d.  26. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to 
have  been  alive  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  (We 
need  not  pause  here  to  prove  that  the  Cleophas  of 
Luke  xxiv.  is  an  entirely  different  person  and  name 
from  Clopas.)  What  difficulty  is  there  in  sup- 
posing that  the  two  widowed  sisters  should  have 
lived  together,  the  more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but 
one  son,  and  he  was  often  taken  from  her  by  his 
ministerial  duties?  And  would  it  not  be  most 
natural  that  two  families  of  first  cousins  thus  living 
together  should  be  popularly  looked  upon  as  one 
family,  and  spoken  of  as  brothers  and  sisters  instead 
of  cousins  ?  It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  no- 
where called  the  mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objection  3.  —  "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Alphseus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Alphseus 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the 
Greek  language  in  two  different  but  ordinary  and 
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recognized  ways,  from  the  Aramaic  ^^70  or 
f.°^— ^A>.  (See  Mill,  Accounts  of  our  Lord's 
Brethren  vindicated,  etc.  p.  236,  who  compares  the 
two  forms  Clovis  and  Aloysius ;  Arnaud,  Recherches, 
etc.). 

Objection  4.  —  Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii. 
5,  compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of 
the  brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  (Proleg.  to  Ep.  of  James,  Gr.  Test.  iv.  88, 
and  Comm.  in  loc).  If  this  verse,  as  he  states, 
makes  "  the  crowning  difficulty  "  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphajus,  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the 
difficulties  are  not  too  formidable  to  be  overcome. 
Many  of  the  disciples  having  left  Jesus,  St.  Peter 
bursts  out  in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm 
expression  of  faith  and  love;  and  after  that  —  very 
likely  (see  Gres well's  Harmony)  full  six  months 
afterwards  —  the  Evangelist  states  that  "  neither 
did  his  brethren  believe  on  Him."  Does  it  follow 
from  hence  that  all  his  brethren  disbelieved  ?  Let 
us  compare  other  passages  in  Scripture.  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark  state  that  the  thieves  railed  on 
our  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  dis- 
believe St.  Luke,  who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves 
was  penitent,  and  did  not  rail?  (Luke  xxiii.  39,  40). 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John  say  that  the  soldiers  offered 
vinegar.  Are  we  to  believe  that  all  did  so  ?  or,  as 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  only  one 
did  it  ?  (Luke  xxiii.  36 ;  John  xix.  29 ;  Mark  xv. 
36;  Matt,  xxvii.  48).  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that 
"  his  disciples  "  had  indignation  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose this  true  of  all?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  according  to  John  xii.  4  and 
Mark  xiv.  4  ?  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the  brethren. 
If  Joses,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters  disbeheved, 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  Evangehst.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32,  where  it  is  reported 
to  Him  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  desig- 
nated by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21)  as  ot  Trap'  auroG,  were 
standing  without.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles  though  they 
were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before  by  the 
warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  had  no  share  in 
it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that  feeling  of 
unfaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps  moved  St. 
John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to  make  their 
inquiry  of  the  Lord  (see  Grotius  in  loc,  and  Lard- 
ner,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With  regard  to  John, 
ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that  "his  brethren  " 
are  no  more  excluded  from  the  disciples  in  the  first 
passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in  the  second,  by 
being  mentioned  parallel  with  them,  than  "  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter  from  the 
Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5.  —  "If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles. ' ' 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6.  —  That  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Jude,  if  James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  appears  to 
Dr.  Davidson  {Introd.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  295,  London, 
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1851)  and  to  Dean  Alforcl  (Prol  to  Ep.  of  James. 
G.  T.,  iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem 
likely,  an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order 
to  James. 

II.  AVe  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
which  most  naturally  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  We 
have  also  argued  that  the  six  main  objections  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogether  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  difficulties  than 
that  under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  some  further  conlEirmations  of  our  original 
hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  which  the  name  of  James 
twice  occurred,  with  its  distinguishing  patronymic, 
should  describe  one  of  the  last  persons  on  his  list 
as  brother  to  "  James,"  without  any  further  desig- 
nation to  distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the 
James  whom  he  had  just  before  named.  The  James 
whom  he  had  ju?t  before  named  is  the  son  of 
Alpliaeus;  the  person  designated  by  his  relationship 
to  him  is  Jude.  We  have  reason  therefore  for  re- 
garding Jude  as  the  brother  of  the  son  of  x\lph8eus ; 
on  other  grounds  (Alatt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3)  we 
have  reason  for  regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the 
Lord :  therefore  we  have  reason  for  regarding  the 
son  of  Alphseus  aS  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

2.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  his 
Gospel  and  down  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  nar- 
rated the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of 
Zebedee),  should  go  on  in  the  same  and  following 
chapters  to  speak  of  "  James,"  meaning  thereby 
not  the  other  James,  with  whom  alone  his  readers 
are  acquainted,  but  a  different  James  not  yet  men- 
tioned by  him.  Alford's  example  of  Philip  the 
Evangelist  {Proleg.  to  the  Ep.  of  James,  p.  89)  is 
in  no  manner  of  way  to  the  point,  except  as  a  con- 
trast. St.  Luke  introduces  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
Acts  vi.  5,  and  after  recounting  the  death  of 
Stephen  his  colleague,  continues  the  history  of  the 
same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercising  great  authority  among,  or  even  over. 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18);  and  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
and  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
with  them  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  Apostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a  believer  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  "Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother  " 
{'krepov  5e  ro)U  aTvoaroKwu  ovic  eJdov  el  ^u^  'la- 
Kcc^ou  rhv  a8€\(l)hj/  rod  Kupiov).  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  was  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphseus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  effect,  for  it  is  possible 
that  ttTToa-ToAcov  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defense 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  namely,  that 
he  had  received  his  commission  from  God,  and  not 
from  the  Twelve  (see  Thorndike,  i.  p.  5,  Oxf.  1844). 
And  again,  d  fxr]  may  qualify  the  whole  sentence, 
and  not  only  the  word  aTroo-rSXcov  (MayerhofF,  Hist, 
hit.  Einleit.  in  die  Petnn.   Sclii\  p.  52,  Hamb. 
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1833;  Neander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Alford).  Still 
this  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  ^i  jx-r]  fol- 
lows erepov  (Schneckenburger,  Adnot.  ad  Epist. 
Jac.  2)erpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1832:  see  also  Winer, 
Gramm.  5th  ed.,  p.  647,  and  Meyer,  Komm.  in  loc. ;) 
and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  include  St. 
James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather  have 
expected  the  singular  airoaroXoi/  than  the  plural 
rcov  a-rrocrrS^cov  (Arnaud,  Becherches,  etc.).  The 
more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appear  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Alphseus. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increased 
by  several  degrees.  St.  Luke  there  asserts  that 
Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  the  Ajmstles,  Trphs  revs 
airocTToXovs.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  brought  Paul.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  here  also  that  airoaroAoL  is 
used  in  its  lax  sense;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James  the 
Little. 

HI.  W^e  must  now  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modern  writers,  we  find 
the  same  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned :  — 

For  the  identity  of  James  the  Lord's  brother 
with  James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  we 
find  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostles  «  (see  Pouth,  Eeliq.  Sacr.  i.  16,  43,  230, 
Oxon,  1846),  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {U'ljpoty- 
poseis,  bk.  vii.  apud  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Chry- 
sostom  (in  Gal.  i.  19). 

Parallel  with  this  opinion  there  existed  another 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alphseus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  228;  Const. 
Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius  {Comm. 
in  Esai.  xvii.  6;  H.  E.  i.  12,  ii.  1).  Perhaps  it  is 
Origen's  opinion  (see  Coinm.  in  Joh.  ii.  12).  St. 
Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose,  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  on  the  same  side.  So 
are  Victorinus  (Vict.  Phil,  in  Gal.  apud  jNIaii 
Script,  vet.  nov.  Coll.  [tom.  iii.  pars  ii.]  Romse, 
1828)  and  Gregory  Nyssen  {0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  844, 
D,  ed.  Par.  1618),  and  it  became  the  recognized 
belief  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  iden- 
tity of  the  tw^o  was  maintained ;  and  being  warmly 
defended  by  St.  Jerome  {in  Matt.  xii.  49),  and 
supported  by  St.  Augustine  ( Contra  Eaust.  xxii. 
35,  &c.),  it  became  the  recognized  behef  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it  was 
put  forward  by  Bonosus  in  Macedonia,  and  by  Hel- 
vidius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  as  an  opinion  which 
seemed  to  them  conformable  with  Scripture.  Their 
followers  were  called  Antidicomarianites.     The  fact 


a  *  Here,  too,  the  older  Papias  is  confounded  with 
his  later  namesake.     See  note,  vol.  i.  p.  329.         H. 
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of  their  having  a  name  given  them  shows  that  their 
numbers  must  have  been  considerable;  they  date 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Lardner,  vi.  495, 
Lond.  1788;  Pearson,  Minor  IVorkSy  i.  350,  Oxf. 
1844,  and  On  the  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224,  Oxf.  1833; 
Thorndike,  i.  5,  Oxf.  1844;  Home's  Jntrod.  to  H. 
S.  iv.  427,  Lond.  1834,  &c.  On  the  same  side  are 
Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe,  Baumgarten,  Semler, 
Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Bertholdt,  Guericke, 
Schneckenburger,  Meier,  Steiger,  Gieseler,  Theile, 
Lange.  Taylor  {Opp.  torn.  v.  p.  20,  Lond.  1849), 
Wilson  ( Ojjp.  tom.  vi.  p.  673,  Oxf.  1859),  Cave  {Life 
of  St.  James)  maintain  the  second  hypothesis,  with 
Vossius,  Basnage,  Valesius,  etc.  The  third  is  held 
by  Ur.  Davidson  {Intr.  N.  T.  vol.  iii.)  and  by  Dean 
Alford  {Greek  Test.  iv.  87).« 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Mill's 
Accounts  of  otir  Lord's  bret/tren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to;  Lange's 
Article  in  Herzog's  Recd-Encykhjxidie  far  proles- 
tantlsche  Tlieohyie  und  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856; 
Neander's  Pflanzung  und  Leitung ;  Schnecken- 
burger's  Annotatio  ad  Epist.  Jac.  perpetua,  Stutt- 
gart, 1832;  Arnaud's  Recherclies  critiques  sur 
I'EpUre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851;  Schaff's  i)«s 
Verhdltniss  des  Jacobus  Bruders  des  Herrn  und 
Jacobus  Alphdi,  Berlin,  1842;  Gabler's  De  Jacobo, 
Ejyistoke  eidem  ascQ'iptce  Auctori,  Altorf,  1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of  Alphseus 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord  we  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  the  Lord's  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  Virgin  Mary;  and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  him,  we  should 
have  nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after 
the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year 
44,  or  at  least,  till  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  in  the  year  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each 
of  the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity 
of  the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Alphseus  and  Clopas),  we  should  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  had  a  mother  named  Mary,  who 
was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of 
Clopas. 

James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alph.eus, 
THE  brother  of  THE  LoRD.  —  Of  James'  father 

WS/H,  rendered  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
Alpfmus  (AA^aTos),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas 
(KAcottSs),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  mar- 
ried Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had 
by  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more  daughters.^ 
He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  commencement 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would 
seem  that  his  wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  her- 
self, and  in  poor  circumstances,  lived  together  in 
one  house,  generally  at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55), 
but  sometimes  also  at  Capernaum  (Johirii.  12)  and 
Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  14).     It  is  probable  that  these 
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cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  the  Lord  were  older  than  himself;  as  on 
one  occasion  we  find  them,  with  his  mother,  indigr 
nantly  declaring  that  He  was  beside  himself,  and 
going  out  to  "  lay  hold  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him 
to  moderate  his  zeal  in  preaching,  at  least  suf- 
ficiently "to  eat  bread"  (Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31). 
This  looks  like  the  conduct  of  elders  towards  one 
younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the  Apos- 
tolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the  four 
lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same  place, 
heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of  him- 
self, Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot;  as  Philip  heads  the 
second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  jMatthew;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2).  The  fact  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  ('louSas  'laKcii^ov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  that 
James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  "  to  lay 
hold  on"  Jesus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(Mark  iii.  21);  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  his 
brethren  believe  on  Him "  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  a.  d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Kesurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7);  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  for  the  high 
position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension;  after  which 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higjier 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of  far 
higher  reputation  than  himself,  took   him   by  the 


a  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  ^^  Brethren  of 
our  Lord  "  takes  a  different  view  from  the  one  given 
above.     [Brother,  vol.  i.  p.  329.] 


St.  Mary 
the  Virgin. 


Joachim  (?)  =  Anna(?) 
I 


Mary  =  Clopas  or  Alphasus. 


Jude.     Simon.  Three  or 
more 
daughters. 
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hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27;  Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and  by  their  authority 
lie  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Christians, 
and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with  them  during 
the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we  find  James 
on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on 
the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem;  and  from  henceforth  we 
always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own  department 
superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  Peter,  John, 
and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
(at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside  over 
the  infant  Church  in  its  most  important  centre,  in 
a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Bishop.  This  pre- 
eminence is  evident  throughout  the  after  history 
of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  Acts,  in 
the  Epistles,  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus  in 
the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  released  from  prison,  he 
desires  that  information  of  his  escape  may  be  given 
to  "James,  and  to  the  brethren"  (Acts  xii.  17). 
In  the  year  49  he  presides  at  the  Apostohc  Council, 
and  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  Assembljs  with 
the  expression  5i5  iycSo  Kpivoo  (Acts  xv.  13,  19 ;  see 
St.  Chrys.  in  loc).  In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps 
in  the  year  51,  on  his  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem) 
St.  Paul  recognizes  James  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Church,  together  with  Cephas  and  John  (Gal. 
ii.  9),  and  places  his  name  before  them  both. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  is  "  certain  who  came  from 
James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, designated  by  the  name  of  its  Bishop,  who 
lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Antioch.  And  in 
the  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit  to  James  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after  having  been 
previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day  before  by  the 
brethren  in  an  unofficial  manner  (Acts  xxi.  18). 

Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scripture 
is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  to 
the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  That  he  was  formally  appointed  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  reported  by 
Epiphanius  {Hceres.  Ixxviii.);  Chrysostom  (Honi. 
xi.  in  1  Cor.  vii.);  Proclus  of  Constantinople  (De 
Trad.  Div.  Liiurg.);  and  Photius  {Ep.  157),  is  not 
likely.  Eusebius  follows  this  account  in  a  passage 
of  his  history,  but  says  elsewhere  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Apostles  (//.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  his 
Episcopate  {Hypotyposeis,  bk.  vi.  ap.  Euseb.  II.  E. 
ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to  it  as  a  thing  of  which  the 
chief  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  might  well 
have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement  reports 
that  the  Eord,  after  his  resurrection,  dehvered  the 
gift  of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and 
Peter,  who  delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
and  they  to  the  Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  James  was  held.  But  the 
author  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus 
(/.  e.  Joseph),  a  Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  His 
narrative  gives  us  such  an  insight  into  the  position 
of  St.  James  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  it  is 
best  to  let  him  relate  it  in  his  own  words :  — 

Tradition  respecting  James,  as  given  by  Hege- 
sippus. —  "  With  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Church  — 
that  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  from  the  time 
of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were  many 
of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from  his 
mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong  drink, 
nor  did  he  eat  animal  food ;  a  razor  came  not  upon 
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his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  with  oil ;  he 
did  not  use  the  bath.  He  alone  might  go  into  the 
holy  place;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes,  but  linen. 
And  alone  he  used  to  go  hito  the  Temple,  and  there 
he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees,  praying 
for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees 
grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  translated  hard]  like 
a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
he  was  called  'Just,'  and  '  Oblias,'  which  means  in 
Greek  '  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  '  righteous- 
ness,' as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some  of  the 
seven  sects  then  that  I  have  mentioned  inquired 
of  him,  '  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?  '  And  he 
said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore  some 
believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the  fore- 
mentioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Eesurrection, 
nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recompense 
every  man  according  to  his  works;  but  all  who 
became  believers  beheved  through  James.  When 
many  therefore  of  the  rulers  beheved,  there  was  a 
disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  saying,  '  There  is  a  risk  that  the  whole 
people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.'  They 
came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said,  '  We 
pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they  have  gone  astray 
after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ.  We  pray 
thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Passover  con- 
cerning Jesus :  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee,  for  we 
and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just, 
and  acceptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Pei'suade 
the  people  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about  Jesus, 
for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed  to  thee. 
Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  Temple,  that 
thou  mayest  be  visible,  and  that  thy  words  may  be 
heard  by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the  tribes  and  even 
the  Gentiles  are  come  together  for  the  Passover.' 
Therefore  the  forementioned  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  Temple,  and 
cried  out  to  hhn,  and  said,  '  0  Just  one,  to  whom 
we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the  people 
are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  tell 
us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?  '  And  he  answered 
with  a  loud  voice,  '  Why  ask  ye  me  about  Jesus 
the  Son  of  jMan  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the  right 
hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and  gave 
glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Hosannah 
to  the  Son  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  '  We  have  done 
ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to  Jesus ;  but 
let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down,  that  they  may 
be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.'  And  they 
cried  out,  saying,  '  Oh !  oh !  even  the  Just  is  gorie 
astray.'  And  they  fulfilled  that  which  is  written 
in  Isaiah,  '  Let  us  take  away  the  just  man,  for  he 
is  displeasing  to  us;  therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went  up  therefore,  and 
threw  down  the  Just  one,  and  said  to  one  another, 
'  Let  us  stone  James  the  Just.'  And  they  began 
to  stone  him,  for  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but 
he  turned  round,  and  knelt  down,  and  cried,  '  I 
beseech  thee.  Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And  whilst  they 
were  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  of  the  sons 
of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the  Rechabites  to  whom  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  bears  testimony,  cried  out  and 
said,  '  Stop!  What  are  you  about?  The  Just  one 
is  praying  for  you !  '  Then  one  of  them,  who  was 
a  fuller,  took  the  club  with  which  he  pressed  tlie 
clothes,  and  brought  it  down  on   the  head  of  the 
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Just  one.  And  so  he  bore  his  witness.  And  they 
buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the  Temple,  and  the 
cohmm  still  remains  by  the  Temple.  This  man  was 
a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  com- 
menced the  siege"  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and  Kouth,  Rel. 
Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846). 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Routh's  Rellquice  Sacrce 
(vol.  i.  p.  228),  and  to  Canon  Stanley's  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
any  modern  words  could  picture  him.  We  see 
him,  a  married  man  perhaps  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  Temple  "  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless 
indeed  we  argue  from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  argu- 
ment for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very 
type  of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be. 
If  any  man  could  have  converted  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephus'  narrative  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  different.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  "  brought  before  it  James  the 
brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some 
others,  and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the 
laws,  deHvered  them  over  to  be  stoned."  But  if 
we  are  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of 
Hegesippus,  we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not 
actually  stoned  on  this  occasion.  The  historian 
adds  that  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked 
what  was  done,  and  complained  of  Ananus  to 
Agrippa  and  Albinus,  whereupon  Albinus  threat- 
ened to  punish  him  tor  having  assembled  the  San- 
hedrim without  his  consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived 
him  of  the  high-priesthood  {Ant.  xx.  9).  The 
words  "brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,"  are 
judged  by  Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  etc.,  to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  {Beeves,  xxix. 
4,  and  Ixxviii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and  calcu- 
lates that  he  must  have  been  96  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  TreraKov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him   with   St.  John   (Polycr. 


rt  The  monument  —  part  excavation,  part  edifice  — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  ^^  Tomb  of  St. 
James,-'  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which,  the  Apostle  was  killed,  which 
the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as  some- 
where under  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Haram,  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer  the 
"Eountain  of  the  Virgin."  [En-rogel.]  It  cannot  at 
any  rate  be  said  to  stand  ^^  by  the  Temple.'-  The  tra- 
dition about  the  monument  in  question  is  that  St. 
James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture  of  Christ, 
and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing,  until  our 
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apud  Euseb.  II.  E.  v.  24.  But  see  Cotta,  De  lam. 
pont.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  Marci,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,'^*  in 
a  tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zacharias 
and  Simeon  {I)e  glor.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his 
time ;  on  which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  {Exc.  xi. 
ad  Euseb.  II.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Burton). 

We  must  add  a  strange  Talmudic  legend,  which 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  the 
Midrash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows :  "  R.  EHezer,  the 
son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent;  and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera ; 
but  R.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying,  '  That  is 
not  allowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  answered, 
Suffer  me,  and  I  will  produce  an  authority  against 
thee  that  it  is  lawful ; '  but  he  could  not  produce 
the  authority  before  he  expired.  And  what  was 
the  authority  ?  —  This :  '  Which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them  '  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not 
said  that  he  shall  die  in  them."  The  son  of  Pan- 
dera is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given 
to  our  Lord,  when  representing  him  as  a  magician. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  {Ilmres. 
Ixxviii. )  to  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  {De  Fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
father of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Galilee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  {Tlistoric.  Criticism  of  the  Gospel,,  p.  318, 
Camb.  1810).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spuri- 
ous (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23). 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
James  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  (see  Theodoret  in  loc),  which 
would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63  (Lardner, 
Pearson,  Mill,  AVhitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont).  There 
is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  as  nar- 
rated by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have  been 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be- 
tween 70  and  80  years  old.'^  F.  M. 

JAMES,   THE    GENERAL    EPISTLE 

OF.  I.  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicity.  —  In  the 
third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius 
makes  his  well-known  division  of  the  books,  or 
pretended  books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four 
classes.  Under  the  head  of  bixoXoyovfxeva  he 
places  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle 


Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection. 
(See  Quaresmius,  etc.,  quoted  in  Tobler,  Siloah,  etc., 
299.)  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  Maundeville  (a.  d.  1320  :  see  Early  Trav. 
176).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called  the 
"  Church  of  St.  James." 

ft  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Jacobite 
churches  of  the  East  —  consisting  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or  Eutychian  bodies 
—  do  not  derive  their  title  from  St.  James,  but  from 
a  later  person  of  the  same,  name,  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  588. 
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of  St.  Peter.  In  the  class  of  avTiX^yofx^va  he 
places  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  8t.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude.  Amongst  the  voda  he  enumerates  the  Acts 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  alp^TiKa 
consist  of  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  IMatthias, 
and  others,  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others. 
The  auTiXeyo/neua,  amongst  which  he  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yi/dopi.ju.a  ofxcos 
TOLS  TvoXKoLs^  whether  the  expression  means  that 
they  were  acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they 
were  known  to,  the  majority  (//.  E.  iii.  25).  Else- 
where he  refers  the  epistle  to  the  class  of  v6Qa,  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  yoOeverai  juey,  which  was 
apparently  misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome  (De  Vir. 
Jllust. ) ;  but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly 
read  in  most  churches  as  genuine  (//.  E.  ii.  23), 
and  as  such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the 
state  of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius ;  the 
epistle  was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writ- 
ing of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  universally.  Origen  bears  the  same 
testimony  as  Eusebius  (tom.  iv.  p.  306),  and  prob- 
ably, like  him,  himself  accepted  the  epistle  as  gen- 
uine (tom.  iv.  p.  535,  &c.).  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Rome  {ad  Cor.  x.),  Hermas  (lib.  ii.  Mand.  xii.  5), 
Irenseus  {Adv.  Hceres.  [lib.  iv.  c]  16,  §  2),  and  is 
quoted  by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, e.  ().  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Kazianzen, 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  to 
N.  r.,  iii.  p.  338).  In  397  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from  that  time 
there  has  been  no  further  question  of  its  genuine- 
ness on  the  score  of  external  testimony.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  Eeformation  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  was  again  raised,  and  now  upon  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  Erasmus  and  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lucar 
in  the  Greek  Church,  Luther  and  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  among  Protestants,  all  objected  to  it. 
Luther  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  expression 
that  it  was  "a  right  strawy  epistle,"  compared 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  after  that  expression  had 
been  two  years  before  the  world.  The  chief  objec- 
tion on  internal  grounds  is  a  supposed  opposition 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Justification,  concerning  which  we  shall  presently 
make  some  remarks.  At  present  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  non-universal  re- 
ception of  the  epistle  in  the  Early  Church,  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  meant  only  for  Jewish  believers, 
and  was  not  likely  therefore  to  circulate  widely 
among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose  spiritual  neces- 
sities it  was  primarily  not  adapted ;  and  that  the 
objection  on  internal  grounds  proves  nothing  except 
against  the  objectors,  for  it  really  rests  on  a  mis- 
take. 

II.  Its  Author.  —  The  author  of  the  epistle  must 
be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to 
the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version;  or  James 
the  son  of  Alphseus,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson's 
view  {Introd.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  312);  or  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion 
(see  Euseb.  //.  F.  ii.  23;  Alford,  G.  T.  iv.  p.  28); 
or  an  unknown  James  (Luther).  The  likelihood 
of  this  last  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground  when  the 
canonical  character  of  the  epistle  is  admitted. 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written 
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it,  because  the  date  of  his  death,  only  seven  years 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  does  not  give 
time  for  the  growth  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Jew- 
ish Christians,  eV  ry  hiao-tropS..  Internal  evidence 
(see  Stanley,  ^/^osil. '^^e,  p.  292)  points  unmistak- 
ably to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have 
already  identified  James  the.  Just  with  the  son  of 
Alphseus. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  residing  at  Jeru- 
salem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addressed 
this  epistle;  not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Lardner, 
Macknight,  Hug,  etc.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Christ,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  i.  1,  ii.  1,  ii. 
7,  V.  7.  The  rich  men  of  v.  1  may  be  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is 
usual  for  an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  second  per- 
son. It  was  written  from  Jerusalem,  Avhich  St.  James 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which 
he  wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  favor  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by  Schneck- 
enburger,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Davidson,  Stanley, 
and  Alford ;  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  epistle 
could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James  after  the 
Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion  to 
what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognized. 

III.  Its  Object.  —  The  main  object  of  the  epistle, 
is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but  to  improve  morality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  IST.  T. ;  not 
in  such  sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  maintainer  and  teacher  of  Christian 
doctrine,  but  yet  mainly  in  this  epistle  a  moral 
teacher.  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this 
characteristic  of  the  epistle.  Some  commentators 
and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had  not 
realized  the  essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  but  was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew 
and  half-Christian.  Schneckenburger  thinks  that 
Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life. 
Neander  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  {Pjianzung 
und  LeitLing^  p.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford. 
But  there  is  another  and  much  more  natural  way 
of  accounting  for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writing 
for  a  special  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  especially  needed;  and  therefore,  under  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those  for 
whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  St. 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  fearing  that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con- 
tagion from  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did  in 
part,  suffer.  This  was  his  main  object;  but  there 
is  another  closely  connected  with  it.  As  Christians, 
his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  they  did 
not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  become  them.  Here  then  are  the  two  objects 
of  the  Epistle —  (1.)  To  warn  against  the  sins  to 
Avhich  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable;  (2.)  To  console 
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and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as 
Christians  they  were  most  exposed.  The  warnings 
and  consolations  are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer 
does  not  seem  to  have  set  himself  down  to  compose 
an  essay  or  a  letter  of  which  he  had  previously 
arranged  the  heads ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
to  have  poured  out  what  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  or  closest  to  his  heart,  without  waiting 
to  connect  his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across 
from  subject  to  subject.  While,  in  the  purity  of 
his  Greek  and  the  vigor  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark 
a  man  of  education,  in  the  abruptness  of  his  transi- 
tions and  the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style  we 
may  trace  one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who 
disarmed  Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds 
and  by  exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil 
(Hegesipp.  apud  Euseb.  iii.  20). 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
are— Formalism,  which  made  the  service  (dpTjcrKela) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  active  love  and  purity  (see  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection,  Aph.  23 ;  note  also  Active  Lo.ve 
=  Bp.  Butler's  "Benevolence,"  and  Purity  =Bp. 
Butlers  "Temperance");  fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  Jerusalem  to 
pieces  (i.  20);  fatahsm,  which  threw  its  sins  on 
God  (i.  13);  meanness,  which  crouched  before  the 
rich  (ii.  2);  falsehood,  which  had  made  words  and 
oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12);  partizanship  (iii.  14); 
evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  boasting  (iv.  10);  oppres- 
sion (v.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he  teaches 
them,  as  Christians,  is  patience  —  patience  in  trial 
(i.  2);  patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25);  patience 
under  provocations  (iii.  17);  patience  under  oppres- 
sion (v.  7);  patience  under  persecution  (v.  10);  and 
the  ground  of  their  patience  is,  that  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right  all 
wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  epistle  which 
demand  a  some\vhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  («),  ii.  14-26,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  (b)  v.  14,  15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  • 

(rt.)  Justification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but 
of  God,  both  the  phrases  "justification  by  faith  " 
and  "justification  by  works  "  are  inexact.  Justi- 
fication must  either  be  by  grace,  or  of  reward. 
Therefore  our  question  is.  Did  or  did  not  St.  James 
hold  justification  by  grace?  If  he  did,  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  Apostles.  Now  there  is 
not  one  word  in  St,  James  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
cun  eartt  his  justification  by  works;  and  this  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  justifi- 
cation of  reward.  Still  St.  Paul  does  use  the  ex- 
pression "justified  by  faith"  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  St. 
James  the  expression,  "justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only."  And  here  is  an  apparent  opposition. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  thei'e  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing  the 
Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance 
by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  INIosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In 
opposition  to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man  at 
all,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
appropriated  by  each  individual,  and  made  his  own 
by  the  instrumentality  of  faith.  —  St.  James,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that 
to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that  god- 
liness was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  was 
correct.  This  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred itself,  with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the 
Christianized  Jews.  They  had  said,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  Father's 
will.  They  had  recognized  the  Messiah :  what  more 
was  wanted  ?  They  had  fiuth  :  what  more  was 
required  of  them?  It  is  plain  that  their  "faith" 
was  a  totally  different  thhig  from  the  "faith"  of 
St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and  again  that 
his  "  faith  "  is  a  "faith  that  worketh  by  love;  " 
but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  "faith"  which 
St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  reason  why  he 
attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by  love,  but 
was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influencing  the 
heart,  a  faith  such  as  devils  can  have,  and  tremble. 
St.  James  tells  us  that  ^'■Jides  infonnis^''  is  not 
sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  for  justification;  St. 
Paul  tells  us  that  '•'■Jidtsformnta'^  is  sufficient: 
and  the  reason  why  Jides  informls  will  not  justify 
us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it  lacks  that 
special  quality,  the  addition  of  which  constitutes  it 
fides  forinat'i.  See  on  this  subject  Bull's  Hnr- 
monia  Apostolica  et  Examen  Censune  ;  Taylor's 
Set'/non  on  "  Faith  rvorking  by  Love,'''  vol.  viii. 
p.  284,  Lond.  1850;  and,  as  a  corrective  of  Bull's 
view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

{b.)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  15,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  and  the 
ceremony  described  by  St.  James  differ  both  in  their 
subject  and  in  their  object.  The  subject  of  extreme 
unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to  die;  and  its 
object  is  not  his  cure.  The  subject  of  the  ceremony 
described  by  St.  James  is  a  sick  man  who  is  not 
about  to  die;  and  its  object  is  his  cure,  together 
with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution.  St.  James 
is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  administering  one  of  those  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church  was 
endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  etc.,  of  St.  James'  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edition 
of  Benson  and  Michaelis,  Halse  Magdeburgicse, 
1746;  Semler's  Paraphrasis,  Halaj,  1781;  Mori 
Prcelectiones  in  Jacobl  et  Petri  Eplstolas,  Lipsise, 
1794 ;  Schneckenburger's  Annotaiio  ad  Epist.  Jac. 
perpetua,  Stuttg.  1832;  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  Neio  Test.  iii.  296  ff.,  Lond.  1851;  Alford's 
Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274,  Lond.  1859  [4th  ed., 
1866]. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  St.  James:  (1.)  The  P rot eva)ic/ellum.  (2.) 
llistoria  de  Natlvltate  Marice.  (3.)  De  Mlraculls 
Lifantlce  Domini  nostri,  etc.  Of  these,  the  Pro- 
tevangelium  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  not  for  ifs 
contents,  which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early 
chapters  of  St.  Luke,  transferring  the  events  Avhich 
occurred  at  our  Lord's  birth  to  the  birth  of  St. 
Mary  his  mother,  but  because  it  aj)pears  to  have 
been  known  so  early  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible 
that  Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  78),  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  to 
it.  Origen  speaks  of  it  (in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ) ;  Greg- 
ory Nyssen  (0pp.  p.  346,  ed.  Paris),  Epiphanius 
(Fleer.  Ixxix.),  John  Damascene  (Orat.  i.,  ii.  in 
Nativ.  Marice),  Photius  (Orat.  in  Nativ.  Marice), 
and  others  allude  to  it.  It  was  first  published  in 
Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek  in  1564.  The  oldest  MS. 
of  it  now  existing  is  of  the  10th  century.     (See 
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Thilo's  Codex  Apocryphus  Novl  Testamenti^  torn. 
i.  pp.  45,  108,  159,  337,  Lips.  1832.)  F.  M. 

*  It  deserves  notice  that  this  epistle  of  James, 
like  that  of  Jude,  but  unlike  that  of  the  other 
apostolic  writings,  never  alludes  to  the  outward 
facts  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Yet  James  speaks  ex- 
pressly of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  i.  1,  ii.  1, 
v.  7,  8,  14,  15);  and  the  faith  as  shown  by  works 
on  which  he  lays  such  emphasis  is  that  which  rests 
on  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  language  of  James  "  offers  the  most  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  the  language  of  our  Lord's 
discourses."  Compare  James  i.  5,  6  with  Matt.  vii. 
7,  xxi.  22 ;  i.  22  with  Matt.  vii.  21 ;  ii.  13  with 
Matt.  v.  7;  iii.  1  with  Matt,  xxiii.  8;  iii.  12  with 
Matt.  vii.  16 ;  and  v.  12  with  Matt.  v.  34-37.  See 
Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels^ 
p.  186  (Amer.  ed.). 

In  speaking  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  derives  his  favorite  metaphors.  Dr.  Howson 
points  out  in  this  respect  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  Apostle  James.  The  figures 
of  Paul  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
practical  relations  or  business  ofv  men,  as  military 
life,  architecture,  agriculture,  and  the  contests  of 
the  gymnasium  and  race-course :  while  the  figures 
of  James  are  taken  from  some  of  the  varied  aspects 
or  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  remarked  that  there 
is  more  imagery  of  this  latter  kind  in  the  one  short 
epistle  of  James  than  in  all  Paul's  epistles  put 
together.  This  trait  of  his  style  appears  in  his 
allusions  to  "  '  the  waves  of  the  sea  driven  with  the 
wind  and  tossed'  (i.  6),  'the  flower  of  the  grass' 
(ver.  10),  '  the  sun  risen  with  a  burning  heat '  (ver. 
11),  'the  fierce  winds'  (iii.  4),  'the  kindling  of  the 
fire'  (ver.  5),  'the  beasts,  birds,  and  serpents  and 
things  in  the  sea '  (ver.  7),  '  the  fig,  olive,  and  vine,' 
'  the  salt  water  and  fresh  '  (ver.  12),  '  the  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth 
away'  (iv.  14),  'the  moth-eaten  garments'  (v.  2), 
'the  rust'  (ver.  3),  'the  early  and  latter  rain' 
(ver.  7),  'and  the  earth  bringing  forth  her  fruit' 
(ver.  18)."  {Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul^ 
pp.  6,  7,  Lond.  1864.) 

Among  the  commentaries  on  this  epistle  (see 
above)  may  be  mentioned  Gebser,  Der  Brief  Jacoh'i 
iibersetzt  u.  erMm%  in  which  special  reference  is 
made  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
interpreters  (1828);  Theile,  Comm.  in  E2nst.  Jacobi 
(1833);  Kern,  Der  Brief  Jacohi  untersucht  u. 
erkldrt  (1838);  Cellerier,  Etude  et  Commentaire 
sur  VEpitre  de  St.  Jacques  (1850):  Wiesinger, 
Olshausen's  Bibl.  Comm.  vi.  pt.  i.  (2te  Aufl.,  1854): 
Huther,  in  Meyer's  Komm.  iiber  das  N.  T.  xv. 
(2te  Aufl.,  1863):  De  Wette,  Exeget.  Handb.\o\. 
iii.  pt.  i.  (3te  Aufl.,  by  Bruckner,  1865);  Lange 
and  Oosterzee,  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  xiii.  (1862)  and 
Amer.  transl.  with  additions  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Mombert, 
pp.  1-148  (1868);  Neander,  Der  Brief  Jacobi, 
prdktisch  erldutert,  with  Luther's  version  corrected 
by  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider,  pp.  1-162 ;  Webster  and 
Wilkhison,  Greek  N.  Test.,  tvith  notes  r/rammatical 
and  exegetical,  ii.  1-5  and  10-30  (Lond.  1861); 
Eev.  T.  Trapp,  Commentary  on  the  N.  Testament 
(pp.  693-705),  quaint  in  style  but  terse  and  sen- 
tentious (Webster's  ed.  Lond.  1865);  and  Bouman, 
Comm.  perpetuus  in  Jacobi  Epistolam,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1865.  For  a  list  of  some  of  the  older  works, 
see  Reuss's  Geschichte  des  N.  Test.  p.  131  (3te 
Ausg.  1860). 

Valuable  articles  on  the  epistle  of  James  will  be 
found  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi.  417  ff.  by  Lange; 
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in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  i.  658  fF.  by  Zeller  (the 
analysis  specially  good);  and  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of 
Bibl.  Literature,  by  Dr.  Eadie  (3d  ed.  1866).  For 
a  compendious  view  of  the  critical  questions  relating 
to  the  authorship,  destination,  and  doctrines  of  the 
letter,  see  Bleek's  Einleitunq  in  das  N.  Test.  pp. 
539-553  (1862).  Eev.  T.  d!  Maurice  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  apostle's  thoughts  in  his  Unity  of  the 
Neio  Testament,  pp.  316-331.  See  also  Stanley's 
Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  297- 
324.  The  monographic  literature  is  somewhat  ex- 
tensive. The  theologian,  George  Chr,  Knapp,  treats 
of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Paul  and  James  respecting 
Faith  and  Works,  compared  with  the  Teaching  of 
our  Lord,"  in  his  Scripta  Varii  Argunitnti,  i. 
411-456.  See  a  translation  of  the  same  by  Prof. 
W.  Thompson  in  the  Biblical  Jiepository,  iii.  189- 
228.  Neander  has  an  essay  in  his  Gelegenheits- 
sch'iften  (3te  Ausg.  1827)  entitled  Paidus  und 
Jacobus,  in  which  he  illustrates  the  "  Unity  of  the 
Evangehcal  Spirit  in  different  Forms."  Some  ex- 
tracts from  this  essay  are  appended  to  the  above 
translation.  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows  has  written  on  the 
"  Alleged  Disagreement  between  Paul  and  James  " 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  in  the  Bibl.  SacrO; 
ix.  761-782.  On  this  topic  see  also  Neander's 
Pflanzung  u.  Leitung,  ii.  858-873  (Robinson's 
transl.  p.  498  ff.);  Lechler's  Das  apostol.  und 
nachapost.  Zeitalter,  pp.  252-263;  and  Schaft^'s 
Histoiy  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  625  ff".  (N.  Y. 
1853).  Stier  has  published  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus 
in  32  Betrachtungen  ausgelegt  (1845).  For  some 
other  similar  works  or  discussions,  see  Lange's 
Bibelwerk  as  above  (p.  24  f.),  or  Dr.  Schaff''s  transl. 
of  Lange's  Commentary  (p.  33  f.)  *       H. 

JA^MIIS"  iV'^'l  [right  side  or  hand]:  'la/aeiu, 
'lafxei/ii,  'la^tV;  [Vat.  la/neiu,  and  so  Alex.  exc.  in 
Num.:]  Jamin).  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the 
family  (mishjmcah)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi. 
12). 

2.  (['la/itV;  Vat.  layuciv;]  Alex.  la/Seiv.)  A 
man  of  Judah,  of  the  great  house  of  Hezron ;  second 
son  of  Ram  the  Jerahmeelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  [Comp.  'la^etj/-]  One  of  the  Levites  who 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  read  and  expounded  the 
law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX. 
[Rom.,  Vat.,  Alex.]  the  greater  part  of  the  names 
in  this  passage  are  omitted. 

JA^MINITES,  THE  ('?'^??jn  [patronym.]: 
6  'la/jLiui  [Vat.  -pei\ '-  familia  Jaminitarum),  the 
descendants  of  Jaimin  the  son  of  Simeon  (Num. 
xxvi.  12). 

JAM'LECH  (Tfbp;:  [He,  I  e.  God,  makes 
king]:  'UnioXSx-  [Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  'AfxaXrjK: 
Jemlcch),  one  of  the  chief  men  (D''S'^ii?3,  A.  V. 
"princes")  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34), 
probably  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (see  ver.  41). 

JAM'NIA  i'lafivia,  'id/xveia,  and  so  Josephus; 
[in  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  Alex,  lavveia,  Sin.  lafiii^eia:] 
Jamnia),  1  Mace.  iv.   15,   v.   58,   x.    69,   xv.   40. 

[JABIsEEL.] 

JAMINITES,  THE  {oi  iv  'la^j/efa,  ol  'la/n- 
ViTai'  Jamnitce),  2  Mace.   xii.   8,  9,  40.      [Jab- 

NEEL.] 

*  JANGLING  in  1  Tim.  i.  6  (A.  V.),  where 
"  vain  jangling  "  represents  the  Greek  fxaraioXcyicL, 
does    not    signify  "  wrangling,"   but   "  babbUng," 
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"  idle  talk."  This  use  of  the  word  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Chaucer's  Parson's  Tale,  given 
in  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word- Book : 
"  Jangelyng  is  whan  a  man  spekith  to  moche  biforn 
folk,  and  clappith  as  a  miUe,  and  taketh  no  keep 
what  he  saith."  A. 

JAW^A  Clauvd  [Lachm.  and  Tisch.  'lauuai]), 
son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Melchi,  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24).  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
variation  of  Joannas  or  John.  A.  C.  H. 

JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES  {'lauurjs,  'la^- 
jSpr/s),  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers 
mentions  them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  these 
names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  their  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
they  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  failing,  confessed  that 
the  power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had 
withstood  (chap.  vii.  11,  where  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19). 
With  this  St.  Paul's  words  perfectly  agree. 

Jambres  is  written  in  some  codices  Ma^)8pr)s: 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  slightly  varied,  are  found 

in  the  Jewish  commentaries  (D'l^D'*,  D'l^D^)  : 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name 
resembling  Jambres  or  Mainbres.  The  termination 
is  like  that  of  many  Egyptian  compounds  ending 
with  RA  "the  sun;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  Mcux^pvs 
(Manetho,  IVth  Dyn.). 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the 
Egyptian  name  A  an,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It 
was  the  nomen  of  two  kings :  one  of  the  Xlth 
Dynasty,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of 
the  Xllth ;  the  other,  according  to  our  arrangement, 
fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the  XVth  Dyn.,  called  by 
Manetho  'idwafOY  'lavias  (Jos.)  or  iSraaj/ (Afr.). 
(See  Horce  vEgyptiacce,  pp.  174,  175.)  There  is 
also  a  king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  w6 
assign  to  the  lid  Dyn.  (Hor.  ^g.  p.  101).  The 
signification  of  Aiin  is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word 
AJint  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aiin  may  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
B.  c. :  the  latter  one  we  hold  to  be  probably  the 
second  predecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows 
that  a  name  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  the  original  of  Jannes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and 
very  fluctuating  in  use :  generally  the  most  prevalent 
at  any  time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or 
not  long  dead. 

(3ur  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a  curious  question  raised  by  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 
a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theodoret,  who  makes  the 
supposed  tradition  oral.  (Ta  jjl^vtol  tovtcov  ovo- 
fxara  ovk  €K  rrjs  Oeias  ypa(f)ris  jnefxddrjKeu  6  6e7os 
aw6(TTo\o?,  dAA'  e/c  ttjs  aypd(povTcou 'lovBaiccy 
didao-KaXias-  (td  loc).  This  opinion  would  be  of 
little  importance  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  names  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  at  too  early  a  period  for  us  to  suppose  that 
their  information  was  derived  from  St.  Paul's  men- 
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tion  (see  Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1;  Apul.  Apol.  p.  24, 
Bipont. ;  Numenius  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evan.  ix.  8). 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  St. 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
an  inspired  record  for  a  baseless  or  incon-ect  current 
tradition  to  be  cited ;  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
WQYe  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelites,  or  whether  there 
were  a  veritable  oral  tradition  respecthig  them,  can- 
not now  be  determined.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  supposition  —  if,  as  we  believe,  the  names 
are  correct  —  since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  Majus  (Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  42 
ff*.,  ap.  Winer,  Realwort.  s.  v.),  that  Jannes  and 
Jambres  are  merely  meaningless  words  put  for  lost 
proper  names,  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  give  a  color 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible. 

The  Eabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mambres, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses;  among  them  are  none 
resembling  Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

There  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius,  Diss,  de  Jamie  et  Jambre,  Hafn.  1707 ; 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747;  Zentgrav,  Jd. 
Argent.  1669 ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  etc.  [Fabricius,  Cod.  pseudepigr.  Vet. 
Test.  i.  813-825]). 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss:  Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture  ?  The  passages  relating  to  them 
in  the  Bible  would  lead  us  to  reply  afiirmatively,  as 
we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian magic.     [Egypt.]  R.  S.  P. 

JANO'AH  (niDJ  [rest,  quiet}:  ^  'AvKax'i 
Alex,  lavoox'-  Janoe),  a  place  apparently  in  the 
north  of  Gahlee,  or  the  "  land  of  NaphtaH  "  —  one 
of  those  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incur- 
sion into  Palestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it 
appears  elsewhere.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Otiom.  "lanon"),  and  even  by  Reland  (Pal.  p. 
826),  it  is  confounded  with  Janohah,  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  G. 

JANO^HAH  (nniD^,  i.  e.  Yanochah  [with 

n —  local,  iinio  rest]  :  'lavco/ca,  but  in  next  verse 
Maxdo'i  Alex,  lauco;  [Comp.  'lavcoxd'-]  Janoe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Manasseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Shiloh  and  Ataroth,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius (Onomasticon,  "lano")  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  httle  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Nablus,  and  about  S.  E.  in  direction, 
two  miles  from  Akrabeli,  is  the  village  of  Yanun^ 
doubtless  identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  visited  in  modern  times  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  303,  May  8,  1852;  see  also  Rob. 
iii.  297).  It  is  in  a  valley  descending  sharply  east- 
ward towards  the  Jordan.     The  modern  village  is 
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very  small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  "extensive  and 
interesting."  "I  have  not  seen,"  says  V.,  "any 
of  Israel's  ancient  cities  in  such  a  condition :  entire 
houses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  immense  heaps 
of  earth."  But  there  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.  E.  of  Yanun,  called  Khirbet  F.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  place  (Rob.  p.  297).      G. 

JA^NXJM  (D^D^,  following  the  Keri  of  the 
Masorets,  but  in  the  original  text,  Ceiib,  it  is 
U'^T,  Janim  \slumher']  :  'Ufxd'Cv  [Vat.  -etz/]  ;  Alex. 
Kvovix:  Jatium),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district,  apparently  not  far  from  Hebron,  and  named 
between  Eshean  and  Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  53). 
It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see 
Onomast.  "lanun"),  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  yet  met  with  by  any  modern  investigator. 

G. 

JA^PHETH  (n^;;.:  'Ic{^e0:  Japheth\  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From  the  order  in 
which  their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi. 
10)  we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of 
the  names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed from  x.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  word  gadol  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  "  brother,"  as  in 
the  Vulg.  ^'■fratre  Japhet  niajore,^''  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of  Ja- 
pheth should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  therefore 
that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred  writer 

to  the  root  pathnh  (Hn^),  "to  extend,"  as  pre- 
dictive of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants  over 
the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  world  (Gen. 
ix.  27).     The  name  has  also  been  referred  to  the 

root  yapJiah  (Hp^),  "to  be  fair,"  as  significant  of 
the  light  complexion  of  the  Japhetic  races  (Gesenius, 
TJies.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  Volkert.  p.  22).  From 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mythological 
lajjetm,  some  writers  have  sought  to  establish  a 
connection  between  them.  lapetus  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied  the  "  isles  of 
the  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  e.  the  coast-lands  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
whence  they  spread  northwards  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia.     [Javan.]  W.  L.  B. 

JAPHFA  {Tp:^  [fair,  splendid]:  ^ayyai; 
Alex,  lacpayai  ;  [Comp.  'lacpcpU  ;  Aid.  'A(pU''] 
Jap/lie).  The  boundary  of  Zebukm  ascended  from 
Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher 
may  possibly  be  el-MeshJmd,  2  miles  N.  of  Naza- 
reth. Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S. 
of  Nazareth,  is  Yqfaa  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia   (Rob.  ii.  343-44):   at  least 


a  It  should  be  remarked  that  Yd/a,  l^v^^,  is  the 
modern  representative  of  both  "ID*^,  ■i-  ^-  Joppa,  and 
3^'^S'^,  Japhia,  two  names  originally  very  distinct. 
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this  is  much  more  probable  than  Chaifa  (Sycami- 
nopolis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka  —  the  suggestion  of 
Eusebius  {Onomast.  "lapheth  "),  and  endorsed  by 
Reland  {Pal  p.  826)  — an  identification  which  is 
neither  etymologically  nor  topographically  admissi- 
ble. Yafa  may  also  be  the  same  with  the  'la(pa 
which  was  occupied  by  Josephus  during  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Romans  —  "a  very  large  village  of 
Lower  Galilee,  fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  peo- 
ple "  {Vita,  §  45;  comp.  37,  and  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6), 
of  whom  15,000  were  killed  and  2,130  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Romans  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  31);  though  if 
Jefat  be  Jotapata  this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two 
are  more  than  ten  miles  apart,  and  he  expressly 
says  that  they  were  neighbors  to  each  other. 

A  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  makes  Ydfa  the  birthplace  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  his  sons. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Nazareth 
"  San  Giacomo."  See  Quaresmius,  Elucidatio^  ii. 
843;  and  Early  Trav.,  p.  186;  Maundeville  calls 
it  the  "  Castle  of  Saftra."  So  too  Von  Harfi^;  a.  d. 
1498 :  "  Saffra,  eyn  casteel  van  wylcheme  Alpheus 
und  Sebedeus  geboren  waren "  {PilgerfahrL  p. 
195).  '  G. 

JAPHFA  iV^^^  [shining,  splendid] :  'Ucpda', 
Alex.  la(pi€'.  Japhia).  1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  X.  3);  one  of  the  five  "kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites "  who  entered  into  a  confederacy  against 
Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated  at  Beth-horon,  and 
lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah.  The  king  of  Lachish 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  narrative  (ver. 
5,  23),  but  his  name  occurs  only  as  above. 

2.  ('levies,  'lacpie;-  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  lauove, 
lai^ovov  (so  FA.);]  Alex.  Acpie,  [lacfjie'-]  Japhia.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen 
born  to  him  by  his  Avives  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sani.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 
In  the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  va- 
riations. The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  {A^H. 
vii.  3,  §  3)  it  is  not  recognizable:  it  may  be  'Hi/- 
vacpTju,  or  it  may  be  'lei/ae.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The  gene- 
alogy is  given  under  David,  vol.  i.  p.  560.      G. 

JAPH^LET  (t^b??^  [ichom  God  delivers]: 
la(p\-r]T\  [Vat.  4>aAi7x,  la^aX-qK'-]  Alex.  Ia</)a- 
Atjt  :  Jephlat),  a  descendant  of  Asher  through 
Beriah,  his  youngest  son ;  named  as  the  father  of 
three  Bene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JAPH^LETI  0t^b5|:n  =  the  Japhletite ; 
[patron.,  see  above:]  'AirraXifx  [Vat.  -Xeifx]  ;  Alex. 
Tov  l€(paK6i'  Jephleti).  The  "boundary  of  the 
Japhletite  "  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary-Hne  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvi.  3),  west  of 
Beth-horon  the  lower,  and  between  it  and  Ataroth. 
Who  "  the  Japhletite  "  was  who  is  thus  perpetu- 
ated we  cannot  ascertain.  Possibly  the  name  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  some  ancient  tribe  who  at  a 
remote  age  dwelt  on  these  hills,  just  as  the  former 
presence  of  other  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  may 
be  inferred  from  the  names  of  Zemaraim,  Ophni 
(the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha-Ammonai,  and  others. 
[Benjamin,  p.  277,  note  b.]  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose any  connection  with  jAPiiLpyr  of  the  remote 
Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  the  district.  G. 

JA'PHO    OD^    [beauty]  :    'IoVtttj  :    Joj^pe). 
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JARAH 

This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once,  Josh.  xix. 
46.  It  is  the  accurate  representation  of  the  He- 
brew word  which  on  its  other  occurrences  is  ren- 
dered in  the  better  known  form  of  Joppa  (2  Chr. 
ii.  16;  Ezr.  iii.  7;  Jon.  i.  3).     In  its  modern  garb 

it  is  Yafa  (LiLj),  which  is  also  the  Arabic  name 
of  Jappiia,  a  very  different  word  in  Hebrew. 
[Joppa;  Joppe.] 

JA'RAH  (nni?;),  and  in  some  MSS.  TV^^\ 
[Ao?ze?/]  :  'laSd:  Java),  a  man  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Saul;  son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson 
of  Meribbaal,  or  Mephi-bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42, 
comp.  40).  In  the  parallel  hst  of  ch.  viii.  the  name 
is  materially  altered  to  Jehoadah. 

JA^REB   (Hj*^   [an  adversary^  hostile]:  'la- 

pd/jL,  as  if  D^n*^,  in  both  Hos.  v.  13  and  x.  6;« 
though  Theodoret  gives  'lapei^  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, and  'lapet/x  in  the  latter  [and  Comp.  in  x.  6 
has  'Iapt)3];  and  Jerome  has  Jarib  for  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  LXX.)  is  either  to  be  explained 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  country  or  person,  as  a 

noun  in  apposition,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root  'DrD, 
riib^  "to  contend,  plead."  All  these  senses  are 
represented  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  marginal  read- 
ings, and,  as  has  been  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
the  least  preferable  has  been  inserted  in  the  text. 
Had  Jareb  been  the  proper  name  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  this  rendering  were  cor- 
rect, the  word  preceding  (TJ^P^  melee,  "king") 
would  have  required  the  article.  R.  D.  Kimchi 
saw  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  explained  Jareb 
as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or  as  another 
name  of  the    country  itself.       The    Syriac    gives 

<»^*->,  yorob,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  which  is 
applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egypt,  reference  being 
made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who  had  sent  to  So 
the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in  his  conspiracy 
against  Shalmanezer  (2  K.  xvii.  4).  So  also  the 
^lapdfi  or  'lapet/x  of  Theodoret  is  Egypt.  The 
clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many  to 
refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the  parallelism 
complete;  and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi  interprets 
it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xvi. 
8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined  forces  of  Syria 
and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer  to  Ephraim,  and 
the  allusion  would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome, 
to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized  by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv, 
19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  "avenger"  ("ad  regem 
ulforem'^),  which  follows  Symmachus,  as  well  as 
those  of  Aquila  (SiKa(6iJt,€i/ov)  and  Theodotion, 
"judge,"  are  justified  by  Jerome  by  a  reference  to 
Jerubbaal,  the  name  of  Gideon,  which  he  renders 
"  ulciscatur  se  Baal,"  or  "judicet  euniBaal,"  "let 
Baal  avenge  himself,"  or  "let  Baal  judge  him. 
The  Targumist  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  verb, 

the  apocopated  future  Hiphil  of  ^•^"^,  riib,  and 
translated  the  clause,  "  and  sent  to  the  king  that 
he  might  come  to  avenge  them."  If  it  be  a  He- 
brew word,  it  is  most  probably  a  noun  formed  from 

the  above-mentioned  root,  like  ^'^*7'^,  ydiib  (Is, 
xlix.  25;  Ps.  xxxv.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  land 
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«  As  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  see  Ne/3pw5  for 
Nimrocl. 


of  Assyria,  or  to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  wlrich 
it  is  understood  in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating 
their  determined  hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  gen- 
erally aggressive  character.  Cocceius  had  this  idea 
before  him  when  he  translated  "  rex  adversarius." 
Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Ltx.  Heb.),  dissatisfied  with 
the  usual  explanations,  looked  for  the  true  meaning 

of  Jareb  in  the  Syriac  root  ^^*-^ ,  ireb^  "  to  be 
great,"  and  for  "king  Jareb"  substituted  "the 
great  king,"  a  title  frequently  applied  to  the  king.i 
of  Assyria.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  place, 
he  says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  palace  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  proof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Fiirst  {HandiD.  s.  v. ),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usage  by  a  comparison  with  Pahab  as  applied  to 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he  hazards  a  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyrian  word, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  so  modified 
as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  original  form.  Hitzig  {die  12  kl. 
Propli.)  goes  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  sl  verb  ja/'bam,  which  denotes 
"to  struggle  or  fight,"  and  jarbedi,  the  yEthiopic 
for  "a  hero  or  bold  warrior;"  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  on  the  point. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  alluded  to  by  Je- 
rome as  current  among  commentators  in  his  time, 
are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  arrived ;  the  one  referring  the 
word  to  the  Devil,  the  other  to  Christ.  Pivetus 
(quoted  by  Glassius,  Philol.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  title  Jareb  or  "avenger"  was  as- 
sumed by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as  that  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  by  our  own  monarchs. 

W.  A.  W. 

JA''RED  (^T*!,"^  [descent,  loio  grmmd],  i.  e.  Je- 
red,  as  the  name  is  given  in  A.  V.  of  Chr.,  but  in 
pause  IT}*^?  fr^^T^  which  the  present  form  may  have 
been  derived,  though  more  probably  from  the  Vul- 
gate: 'lapeS,  Alex,  also  Taper;  N".  T.  'lapeS  and 
[Lachm.]  ^idpeO  [Tisch.  'laper] ;  Joseph.  'lapeBrjs' 
Jared),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the 
fifth  from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of 
Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  :iQ,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  iii.  37). 
In  the  Usts  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  [as]  Jered. 

JARESFAH    {Tl^P^Vl     [ivhani    Jehovah 

Jiourishes]:  'lapaaia',  [Vat.  lacrapaia'-]  Jersia)^ 
a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jeroham  [sons  of  J.] ; 
a  chief  man  of  his  tribe,  but  of  whom  nothing  is 
recorded  (1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAR'HA   (X^n^^   [see  at  end  of  the  art.] : 

'looXV^'^  [Comp.  'lepee;  Aid.  'Upad']  Jeraa),  the 
Egyptian  servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of 
Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave  his  daughter  and 
heir  in  marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  founder 
of  a  chief  house  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  con- 
tinued at  least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and 

&  In  another  place  he  ^ves  "  Jarib  ;  dijucUcans, 
vel  ulcisceus"  {rJe  Nom.  Hebr.). 
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from  which  sprung  several  illustrious  persons «  such 
as  Zabad  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Azariah  in 
the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  31  fF.).  [Azakiah 
5;  Zabad.]  It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious 
inquiry  what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In 
ver.  31  we  read  "  the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai," 
and  in  ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daugh- 
ters." In  ver.  35,  Sheshan's  daughter  "bare  him 
Attai,"  whose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi. 
41,  "  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai."  Hence  some  have 
imagined  that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with  Sheshan 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a 
"  brother-to-me  ")  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify 
his  adoption  into  Israel.  Others,  that  Ahlai  and 
Attai  are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same 
name.  Others,  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan, 
born  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the 
view  which  the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appears  by  their 

rendering  \D  "^D^  in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  She- 
shan, instead  of  sons,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,^ 
namely,  that  Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daugh- 
ter. Her  descendants  were  called  after  her,  just 
as  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  were  always 
called  "  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  and  as  Abigail  stands 
at  the  head  of  Amasa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii.  17.  It 
may  be  noticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that 
Jarha  the  Egyptian  was  living  with  Sheshan,  a  Je- 
rahmeelite,  and  that  the  Jerahmeelites  had  their 
possessions  on  the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egypt, 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21: 
Josh.  XV.  21;  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  [Jerahmeel;  Je- 
HUDijAH.]  The  etymology  of  Jarha's  name  is 
quite  unknown  (Ges.  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Concord.,  etc. 
[in  his  Worterb.,  Egyptian];  Burrington's  Ge- 
neal. ;  Beeston,  Geneal. ;  Hervey's  GeneaL,  p.  34; 
Bertheau,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  &c.).  A.  C.  H. 

JA'RIB  (^'^^^  [adhering]:  'lapi^S;  [Yat. 
lapeiu'i]  Alex.  lapei^:  Jarib).  1.  Named  in  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.  He 
occupies  the  same  place  as  Jachin  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and 
the  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  from  that  (see 
Burrington,  i.  55). 

2.  ['lapiyS;  Vat.  ApejS.]  One  of  the  "chief 
men"  (D*^tpS*n,  "  heads  ")  who  accompanied  Ezra 
on  his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 
viii.  16),  whether  Levite  or  layman  is  not  clear. 
In  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Joribas. 

3.  ['la^i^S;  Vat.  Aid.  'lapet^;  FA.  IcupeiyU,] 
A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18).  In  1  Esdras 
the  name  is  Joribus. 

4.  ('lapiyS;  Alex,  looctpi^',  [Sin.  Icoa/oetiS :]  1 
Mace.  xiv.  29.)  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  the 
name  Joarib,  which  occurs  correctly  in  ch.  ii.  1. 

JAR^IMOTH  ClapLfidod  [Vat.  -pei-]:  Lari- 
moth),  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.     [Jeremoth.] 

JAR'MUTH  (n^^n;^  [height,  hill]).  1. 
{'lepLfiovO,  I'lepiuLovd',  Vat.  in  Josh.  x.  and  xii. 
-pet-;  Alex,  in  Josh.  xii.  11,  lept/xou;  in  Neh., 
Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit,  FA.^  IpifiovOi  Jerimoih, 
Jerimuth.] )  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  coun- 
try of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socoh,  and 
others  (Josh.  xv.  35).     Its  king,  PiRxYM,  was  one 


a  Bertheau's  remark,  that  none  of  the  persons 
named  in  this  long  genealogy  recur  elsewhere,  is  sin- 
gularly misplaced. 
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of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  for  hav- 
ing made  alhance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5),  and 
who  were  routed  at  Beth-horon  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (ver.  23).  In  this  narra- 
tive, and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  royal  cities  " 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmuth  is  named  next  to 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  Neh.  xi.  29  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Judah 
after  the  return  from  captivity.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome either  knew  two  places  of  this  name,  or  an 
error  has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onomasticon ; 
for  under  "Jarimuth"  they  state  it  to  be  near 
Eshtaol,  4  miles  from  Eleutheropohs ;  while  under 
"  Jirmus  "  they  give  it  as  10  miles  from  Eleuther- 
opohs, on  the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  A  site 
named  Yarmuk,  with  a  contiguous  eminence  called 
Tell-Ermud,  was  visited  by  Robinson  (ii.  17),  and 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  p.  324).  It  is 
about  IJ  miles  from  Beit-netif,  which  again  is  some 
8  miles  from  Beit-gihrin,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  Shuweikeh  (the  ancient  Socoh)  lies  on 
a  neighboring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  Shefe- 
lah—  the  "low  country" — a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain  which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country  ?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doubtedly situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yarmuk  has  been  last  visited  by  Tobler  {3te  Wan- 
derung,  pp.  120,  462,  463). 

2.  (7/  'P6^/xa0;  Alex.  [Aid.]  'UpficvO:  [Jara- 
moth.])  A  city  of  Issachar,  allotted  with  its  sub- 
urbs to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).  In 
the  specification  of  the  boundaries  of  Issachar,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Jarmuth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-23), 
but  a  Remeth  is  mentioned  there  (ver.  21);  and 
in  the  duplicate  list  of  Levitical  cities  (1  Chr.  vi. 
73)  Ramoth  occupies  the  place  of  Jarmuth.  The 
two  names  are  modifications  of  the  same  root,  and 
might  without  difiiculty  be  interchanged.  This 
Jarmuth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  iden- 
tified.     [Ramoth.]  G. 

JARO'AH  (ni1>  [moon]  :  'iSa^;  Alex.  ASai"; 
[Comp.  'lapove'-]  Java),  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JAS'ABL  Clao-a^Aos;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Arra- 
r]\os :  Azabus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  30.     [Sheal.] 

J A'^U'E'N  Ot!^'^  [sleeping]:  'Kadv,  [Comp. 
'lacreV:]  Jassen).  Bene-Jashen — "sons  of  Ja- 
shen  "  — are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32.  In  the 
Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Masorets,  the  words 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  names  pre- 
ceding or  following  them ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter  —  "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan."  The  passage  has  every  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  "  the  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gizonite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  has 
examined  it  at  length  {Dissertation,  pp.  198-203), 
and,  on  grounds  which  cannot  here  be  stated,  has 
shown  good  cause  for  believing  that  a  name  has 
escaped,  and  that  the  genuine  text  was,  "  of  the 
Bene-Hashem,    Gouni;    Jonathan    ben-Shamha." 


&  *  This  design  of  the  translators  is  not  certain  ;  for 
the  A.  V.  often  renders  D'^DS  "children,"  where  it 
should  be  "  sons."  II. 
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JASHER,  BOOK  OF 

In  the  list  given  by  Jerome  in  his  Qucestiones  He- 
braicce^  Jashen  and  Jonathan  are  both  omitted. 

JA^SHER,  BOOK  OF  OW>r\  nDD),  or, 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  the  hook  of  the 
upright^  a  record  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only 
of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter  the  expression  is  rendered  ^i^Kiov  rod 
eudovS'  the  Vulgate  has  liber  justormn  in  both 
instances.     The  Feshito  Syriac  in  Josh,  has  "  the 

book  of  praises  or  hymns,^^  reading  "H'^ti^n  for 

"ndl7^n,  and  a  similar  transposition  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  "  the 
book  of  Ashiry  The  Targum  interprets  it  "  the 
book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
who  gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  great- 
ness of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  ful- 
filled when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding. 
The  same  Eabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel, 
refers  to  Genesis  "the  book  of  the  upright,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  explain  the  allusion  to 
the  book  of  Jasher;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing 
the  etymology  of  "Israel,"  which  he  interprets  as 
"  rectus  Dei,"  ^  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that 
Genesis  was  called  "the  book  of  the  just"  (liber 
Genesis  appellatur  euOeoot/,  id  est,  justorum),  from 
its  containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  {Conim.  in  Jes.  xliv.  2).  The  Talmudists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  from  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  JSTachman,  the  book 
of  Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher 
{Abocla  Zara^  c.  ii.);  and  that  it  was  the  book  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some  He- 
brew writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Se- 
nensis  {Blbl.  Sanct.  Mb.  ii.).  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom 
recognizes,  though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  that  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in 
Joshua  X.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account 
to  certain  documents  deposited  in  the  Temple  (AnL 
v.  1,  §  17),  and  his  words  are  supposed  to  contain 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
(lib.  i. )  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only;  from  which  Abicht  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  (  Qucest. 
xiv.  in  Jesum  Nave)  explains  the  words  in  Josh. 
X.  13,  which  he  quotes  as  rh  ^i^Kiov  rh  evpedei/ 
(prob.  an  error  for  evdes,  as  he  has  in  Qucest.  iv. 
in  2  Eeg.),  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived 
the  materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  other  documents. 


«  Dr.  Donaldson  had  overlooked  this  passage  when 
he  asserted  that  his  own  analysis  of  the  word  "  Israel " 
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written  by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  the 
composition  of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or 
rather  the  author  of  the  Qucestiones  Hebraicce, 
understood  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of 
Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  contained  the 
history  of  the  just  prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan.  Another  opinion,  quoted  by  Sixtus  Se- 
nensis,  but  on  no  authority,  that  it  was  the  book  of 
eternal  predestination,  is  scarcely  worth  more  than 
the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  in  the  Captivity  was  held  by  R. 
Levi  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  ( Thes.  Phil.  ii. 
2,  §  2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii 
Bibl.  Heb.  ii.  223).  What  the  nature  of  the  book 
may  have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two 
passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by 
learned  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  or 
records  was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the 
trustworthiness  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
narrative,  or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of 
the  deeds  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun.  Of 
the  later  hypothesis  Flirst  approves  {Handio.  s.  v.). 
Sanctius  ( Comm.  ad  2  Beg.  i. )  conjectured  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by  differ- 
ent authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred fi-om  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  (Prcel.  pp. 
306,  307),  imagined  that  it  was  a  collection  of  na- 
tional songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  ^'^W'^  TS,  dz  ydshir,  "then  sang," 
etc.,  like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1 ;  his  view 
of  the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national  he- 
roes of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David's  lament  over  Said  and  Jonathan  had  an  ap- 
propriate place,  was  the  opinion  of  Calovius.  A 
fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  w^hich  acquired  its 
name,  "the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"  from 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theory  of  Ulgen  that, 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  illustrious  warriors,  and  from  this 
derived  the  title  of  "  the  book  of  valor."  But  the 
idea  of  warlike  valor  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  root 
ydshar.  Dupin  contended  from  2  Sam.  i.  18,  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  mihtary  nature  ; 
but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymology, 
considered  it  a  collection  of  political  and  moral  pre- 
cepts. Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of  David  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  fragment 


had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  commentators 
{Jashar,  p.  23). 
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quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  funeral 
ode  composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and 
narrating  his  achievements.  At  the  same  time  he 
does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  one 
book  only. is  alluded  to  in  both  instances.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  very  slight 
ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond  that  which  af- 
fects the  form,  and  that  nothing  can  be  confidently 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 

But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of 
premises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  from  the 
fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he  traces 
throughout  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Jasliar^  or  Fragmenta  Aix'heiyjm 
Carminum  Hehraicorum  in  Masorethico  Veteris 
Testamenti  textu  passim  tesselata^  Dr.  Donaldson 
advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  this  ancient 
record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope 
and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during  the  tranquil 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an  unwonted  im- 
pulse was  given  to  Hebrew  literature,  and  that  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous  of  possessing 
something  on  which  their  faith  might  rest,  the 
book  of  "  Jashar,"  or  "uprightness,"  he  asserts, 
^vas  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet  this  want. 
Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the  beginning  man 
was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal  wisdom  forsaken 
the  spiritual  law;  that  the  Israelites  had  been 
chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  law  of  upright- 
ness ;  that  David  had  been  made  king  for  his  relig- 
ious integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son 
Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  reached 
its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the  book 
was  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps 
by  Gad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first  offspring 
of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered  spiritual 
food  to  the  greater  prophets."  Rejecting^  therefore, 
the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as  founded 
entirely  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his  own 
theory  of  tlie  origin  and  subject  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  religious  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
assigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
Israelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  future 
blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection,  the 
fragments  fall  into  seven  groups.  The  first  part, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was  created 

upright  ("Ity*^,  ydshdr),  but  fell  into  sin  by  carnal 
wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Elohistic  and  a 
Jehovistic,  both  poetical,  the  latter  being  the  more 
full.  The  first  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27,  28,  vi. 
I,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  6,  3;  the  other  is  made  up 
of  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-19,  21,  23,  24. 
The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  fragments,  shows 
how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  being  upright 

(□"^"nty^,  yeshdrhn),  were  adopted  by  God,  while 
the  neighboring  nations  were  rejected.  Fragment 
(1)  Gen.  ix.  18-27;  fragment  (2)  Gen.  iv.   2-8, 
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8-16;  fragment  (3)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15,  16,  xvii. 
9-16,  18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21;  fragment  (4)  Gen. 
XXV.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25-40,  iv.  18, 
19,  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24,  xxxvi.  8,  xxviii. 
9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-4,  11-19,  xxix.  1, 
&c.,  24,  29,  XXXV.  22-26,  xxxiv.  25-29,  xxxv.  9-14, 
15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third  part  is  related  under 
the  figure  of  the  deluge  how  the  Israelites  escaped 
from  Egypt,  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  built  a  tenq)le 
to  Jehovah.  The  passages  in  which  this  is  found 
are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6,  11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8, 
12,  V.  29,  viii.  4;  1  K.  vi.,  viii.  43;  Deut.  vi.  18; 
Ps.  V.  8.  The  three  fragments  of  the  fourth  part 
contain  the  divine  laws  to  be  observed  by  the  up- 
right people,  and  are  found  (1)  Deut.  v.  1-22;  (2) 
vi.  1-5 ;  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  xi.  1-5,  7-9 ; 
(3)  viii.  1-3,  vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the 
upright  and  their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of 
the  fifth  part,  which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.),  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv-),  and  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  The  wonderful  victories  and 
dehverances  of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth 
part,  in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a  col- 
lection of  various  hymns  composed  in  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  David's  song 
of  triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10) ;«  his 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34);  his  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  (Ps.  xviii.,  2  Sam.  xxii.) ;  his  triumphal 
ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites  (Ps.  Ix.),  and 
his  prophecy  of  IMessiah's  kingdom  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7),  together  with  Solomon's  epithalamium  (Ps. 
xlv.),  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (Ps.  Ixviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Koah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of 
Adam;  and  the  circumstances  of  Noah's  life  related 
in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Cain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  is 
the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau  becomes  Lamech  the  son 
of  Methuselah. 

There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  in  A.  d.  1394  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuz  Levita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists  in 
the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham,  treats 
of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters,  and 
was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in 
1586.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prague  in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first 
appearance  at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews 
to  be  the  record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains 
the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  R. 
Jacob  translated  it  into  German,  and  printed  his 
version  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  is 
said  in  the  preface  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidrus, 
one  of  the  ofificers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  a 
house  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret 
chamber  a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  others, 
which  a  venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took 
the  old  man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  him 


a  *  The  song  in  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10  is  not  David's,  but 
Hannah's  thanksgiving  song  for  the  birth  of  Samuel. 

H. 
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a  house  at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely 
deposited.  The  book  in  question  is  probably  the 
production  of  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century 
(Abicht,  De  Libr.  Recti^  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.-Phil. 
i.  525-534).  A  clumsy  forgery  in  English,  which 
first  appeared  in  1751  under  the  title  of  "  the  Book 
of  Jasher,"  deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited 
success  with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the 
public.  It  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  into  English  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who 
discovered  it  in  Persia  during  his  pilgrimage.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Bristol  in  1827,  and  was  again 
published  in  1833,  in  each  case  accompanied  by  a 
fictitious  commendatory  note  by  Wickhfl^e.  [On  this 
forgery,  see  Home's  Introduction,  iv.  741  fiP.,  10th 
ed.-A.]  W.  A.  W. 

JASHO^BEAM  {^^7^^  [the  people  re- 
turn] :  'l60-6)8aSa,  [iSo^o/ca/x,  'lo-jSoaC  i^^^- 
2ofiaX);  Alex.  lalBaa/n,  lea^aa/jL,  la^oafx']  Jes- 
bnam,  [Jesboam]).  Possibly  one  and  the  same 
follower  of  David,  bearing  this  name,  is  described 
as  a  Hachraonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr. 
xii.  6),  and  son  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  ex- 
ploit was  that  he  slew  300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8) 
men  at  one  time.  He  is  named  first  among  the 
chief  of  the  mighty  men  of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11); 
and  he  was  set  over  the  first  of  the  twelve  monthly 
courses  of  24,000  men  who  served  the  king  (xxvii. 
2).     In  2  Sam.   xxiii.  8,  his  name  seems  to  be 

erroneously  transcribed,  iH^^^i  -^^"^  (^-  ^' 
"  that  sat  in  the  seat  "),  instead  of  D^Dtp''^ ;  and 
in  the  same  place  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  is  possibly 
a  corruption  either  of  hn'^Dn'nS  ^^*^V,  "he 
lift  up  his  spear  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  or,  as  Gesenius 
conjectures,  of  ID^^n  13^?%  which  he  trans- 
lates, "  he  shook  it",  even  his  spear."    [Eznite.] 

W.  T.  B. 

JA'SHXJB    (n^ti?^    [he  loho  returns]  :■  in  the 

Cetib  of  1  Chr.  vii.  1  it  is  ^^W^  ',  in  the  Samaritan 

Cod.  of  N"um.  xxvi.  IltZ71'^ :  'lao-ow/S;  [Vat.  in  1 
Chr.,  la(T(rovp-]  Jasub).  1.  The  third  son  of 
Issachar,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  In  the  hst  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a  contracted  or 
erroneous  form,  Ges.  Thes.  p.  583)  as  Job;  but  in 
the  Samaritan  Codex  —  followed  by  the  LXX.  — 
Jashub. 

2.  [Vat.  ASaittCoyS,  EA.  Aaa(rou5,  by  union 
with  the  preceding  word.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
a  layman  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29).  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Jasubus. 

JASH^UBI-LE'HEM    (DOb    ^^t^;^,   in 

some  copies  '/  '^'^^'^  [see  below]  :  koX  airearpexl/ev 
auTousi  in  both  MSS.:  et  qui  reversi  sunt  in 
Lahem),  a  person  or  a  place  named  among  the 
descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath- 
shua  the  Canaanitess  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name 
does  not  occur  again.  It  is  probably  a  place,  and 
we  should  infer  from  its  connection  with  Maresha 
and  Chozeba  —  if  Chozeba  be  Chezib  or  Achzib  — 
that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or 
near  the  Shefelah.  The  Jewish  explanations  of 
this  and  the  following  verse  are  very  curious.  They 
77 
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may  be  seen  in  Jerome's  Qucest.  Hebr.  on  this 
passage,  and,  in  a  slightly  diflferent  form,  in  the 
Targum  on  the  Chronicles  (ed.  Wilkins,  29,  30). 
The  mention  of  Moab  gives  the  key  to  the  whole. 
Chozeba  is  Elimelech  ;  Joash  and  Saraph  are 
Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  "  had  the  dominion  in 
Moab  •'  from  marrying  the  two  Mcfabite  damsels: 
Jashubi-Lehem  is  Naomi  and  Euth,  who  returned 

(Jashubi,  from  lH^ti?,  "to  return")  to  bread,  or 
to  Beth-Ze/?em,  after  the  famine:  and  the  "ancient 
words  "  point  to  the  book  of  Ruth  as  the  source  of 
the  whole.  G. 

JA'SHUBITES,  THE    (^^tpJH     [patro- 

nym.]  ;  Samaritan,  '^nti7'^*'n  :  6  'larrouySi  [Vat. 
-jSei]  :  familia  Jasubitarum).  The  family  founded 
by  Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 
[Jashub,  1.] 

JA^SIEL  (bSt^ti?S^  [God  creates]  :  'leo-o-i^A; 
[Vat.  Eo-o-etTjA;  FA.  Eo-etrjA ;]  Alex.  Eo-o-irjA: 
Jasiel),  the  last  named  on  the  increased  list  of 
David's  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  described 
as  the  Mesobaite.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him. 

JA^SOIST  Cldo-cou),  a  common  Greek  name 
which  was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing  Jews 
as  the  equivalent  of  Jesus,  Joshua  {'Irjaovs',  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1),«  probably  with  some  ref- 
erence to  its  supposed  connection  with  laadai  {i-  e. 
the  Healer).  A  parallel  change  occurs  in  Alcimus 
(Eliakim):  while  Nicolaus,  Dositheus,  Menelaus, 
etc.,  were  direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jason  the  son  op  Eleazar  (cf.  Ecclus.  1. 
27,  'l-qffovs  vlhs  ^Lpax  'EAea^ap,  Cod.  A.)  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabseus 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  b.  c.  161 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17;  Joseph.  A^it.  xii.  10,  §  6). 

2.  Jason  the  father  of  Antipater,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace, 
xii.  16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
No.  1. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrene,  a  Jewish  historian  who 
wrote  "  in  five  books  "  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  [2  Mac- 
cabees.] His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is 
probable  on  internal  grounds  that  his  history  was 
written  in  Greek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars 
under  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefore 
have  written  after  b.  c.  162 ;  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace, 
ii.  19-23. 

4.  [In  2  Mace.  iv.  13,  Alex.  Eiacrcov.]  Jason 
THE  High-Priest,  the  second  son  of  Simon  II., 
and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  high-priesthood  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(c.  175  B.  c.)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
(2  Mace.  iv'.  7-26 ;  4  Mace.  iv.  17 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  §  1).  He  labored  in  every  way  to  introduce 
Greek  customs  among  the  people,  and  that  with 
great  success  (2  Mace.  iv. ;  Joseph.  /.  c).  In  order 
to  give  permanence  to  the  changes  which  he  de- 
signed, he  established  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem, 
and  even  the  priests  neglected  their  sacred  functions 
to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  14),  and  at 

«  Jason  and  Jesus  occur  together  as  Jewish  names 
in  the  history  of  Aristeas  (Hody,  De  Text.  p.  vii.). 
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last  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
Tyrian  games  in  honor  of  Hercules.  [Hercules.] 
After  three  years  (cir.  b.  c.  172)  he  was  in  turn 
supplanted  in  the  king's  favor  by  his  own  emissary 
Menelaus  [Menelaus],  who  obtained  the  office  of 
high-priest  from  Antiochus  by  the  offer  of  a  larger 
bribe,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  26).  On  a  report  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  (c.  170  b.  c.)  he  made  a  violent 
attempt  to  recover  his  power  (2  Mace.  v.  5-7),  but 
was  repulsed,  and  again  fled  to  the  Ammonites- 
After  wards  he  Avas  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt, 
and  thence  to  Sparta,  whither  he  went  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  protection  "  in  virtue  of  his  being  con- 
nected with  them  by  race"  (2  Mace.  v.  9;  comp. 
1  Mace.  xii.  7;  Frankel,  Monatsschift,  1853,  p. 
456),  and  there  "perished  in  a  strange  land"  (2 
Mace.  L  c. ;  cf.  Dan.  xii.  30  ff.;  1  Mace.  i.  12  if.). 

B.  F.  W. 
5.  Jason  the  Thessalonian,  who  entertahied 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the  Apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow- tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  W.  A.  W. 

JASPER  (nptt?^:  ld<T7ris''  Jctspis),  a  pre- 
cious stone  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It 
was  the  last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and 
the  first'  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19):  the  difference  in 
the  order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  {ij/dojiirjcns) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  18). 
It  further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being  (Rev.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the 
stone,  as  far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture 
(Rev.  xxi.  11),  are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and 
"hke  crystal "  (KpvcrraWi(oov) ;  not  exactly  "  clear 
as  crystal,"  as  in  A.  V.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue;  the 
term  is  applied  to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides 
(v.  160;  xidos  Ida-rrLs,  6  fxev  ris  icrri  a/xapaydi- 
(oov,  6  Se  Kpvo-raWc^Brjs) '  we  may  also  infer  from 
Rev.  iv.  3,  that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  trans  - 
parent  light.  The  stone  which  we  name  "jasper  " 
does  not  accord  with  this  description :  it  is  an 
opaque  species  of  quartz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green, 
or  mixed  brownish-yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped 
and  sometimes  spotted,  in  no  respect  presenting 
the  characteristics  of  the  crystal.  The  only  feature 
in  the  stone  which  at  all  accords  with  the  Scriptu- 
ral account  is  that  it  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and 
this  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name. 
With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  render  it  by  the  "onyx"  and  "  beryl  "  re- 
spectively, and  represent  the  jasper  by  the  term 
yahalom  (A.  V.  "emerald").  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  diamond  would  more  adequately 
answer  to  the  description  in  the-  book  of  Revela- 
tion, and  unless  that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone 
is  represented  by  the  Hebrew  yashpheh  and  the 
Greek  idawLs,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted;  for  the  term  rendered  "diamond" 
in  Ex.  xxviii.  18  really  refers  to  the  emerald.  We 
are  disposed  to  think,  therefore,  that  though  the 
names  yashpheh^  ld(nns,  and  jasper  are  identical. 


JATTIR 

the  stones  may  have  been  diflferent,  and  that  the 
diamond  is  meant.     [See  Chalcedony.] 

W.  L.  B. 

JASU'BUS  Clao-oDiSos:  Jasub),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
30.     [Jashub,  2.] 

JA^TAL  ('Ardp,  both  MSS.;  [rather,  Rom. 
Alex.;  Vat.  is  corrupt;  Aid.  'laraA:]  Azer),  1 
Esdr.  V.  28;  but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V. 
adopted?  [From  the  Aldine  edition,  after  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  A.] 
[Ater,  1.] 

JATH^NIEL  ("^W'^Dn;:  [whom  God  bestoivs]  : 
'UuovfjX:  Alex.  Na0ai/a;  [Comp. 'ia0az/a7]A ;  Aid. 
Na0ai/6T^A:]  Jathanael),  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  a 
doorkeeper  (A.  V.  "  porter  ")  to  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah, i.  e.  the  tabernacle;  the  fourth  of  the  family 
of  Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIR  O^n.!],  in  Josh.  xv.  48;  elsewhere 

"^■H-  \_eminent,  extraordinary'] :  'le^ep,  Aixdju. 
r€e6v,  'Uedp  [Vat.  uedap]-,  Alex.  UOep,  Eiedep: 
Jeiher),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district 
(Josh.  XV.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing  Socho, 
Eshtemoa,  etc.;  it  was  among  the  nine  cities  which 
with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out  of  Judah  to 
the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57),  and  was  one 
of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which  David  used  to 
haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and  to  his  friends  in 
which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ( Onomasticon,  Jether)  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
very  large  place  in  the  middle  of  Daroma,  near 
Malatha,  and  20  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  It  is 
named  by  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  traveller;  but 
the  passage  is  defective,  and  little  can  be  gathered 
from  it  (Zunz  in  Asher's  BenJ.  of  Tudela,  ii.  442). 
By  Robinson  (i.  494-95)  it  is  identified  with  'Attii; 
6  miles  N.  of  Molada,"  and  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
and  having  the  probable  sites  of  Socho,  Eshtemoa, 
and  other  southern  towns  within  short  distances. 
This  identification  may  be  accepted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  discrepancy  in  the  distance  of  ^Attir  from 
Eleutheropolis  (if  Beit-Jibrm  be  Eleutheropolis) 
—  which  is  by  road  nearer  30  than  20  Roman 
miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error  in  the  text  of  the 
Onomast.,  often  very  corrupt;  or  Eusebius  may 
have  confounded  "^  Attir  with  Jutta,  which  does  lie 
exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibrin.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  proved  that  B.  Jibrin  is  Eleuther- 
opohs.  Robinson  notices  that  it  is  not  usual  for 
the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  commences  to  change 
into  the  Ain  of  ''Attir  (Bibl.  Hes.  i.  494,  note). 

The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  were 
probably  from  Jattir,  hving  memorials  to  him  of 
his  early  difficulties.  G. 

*  Ruins  still  exist  on  the  ancient  site.  "It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  green  knoll,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  brown 
rocky  hills,  studded  with  natural  caves.  .  .  .  We 
counted  upwards  of  thirty  arched  crypts  ....  some 
larger  and  some  shorter ;  but  most  of  them  without 
end  walls,  and  having  perhaps  been  merely  passages 
or  streets  with  houses  over  them.  The  arches  are 
round,  slightly  domed,  or  sometimes  a  little  pointed, 
built  of  well-dressed  stones,  generally  two  or  three 
feet  square.  Those  which  had  the  gable  ends  in- 
tact had  square  beveled  doorways,  at  one  end  flat- 
headed,  about  6  feet  high,  and  3^  feet  wide.  The 
tunnels  are  generally  18  or  20  feet  long,  though  I 
measured  one  upwards  of  40  feet.  Some  ancient 
carvings   remain  on   the  doorways.  ...  On   the 
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side  of  the  hill  lay  the  under  stone  of  a  very  large 
oil  press  —  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  olive-trees  of  old,  where  neither  trace  of  tree  or 
shrub  remains.  In  several  places  we  could  perceive 
the  ancient  terracing  in  the  hills,  and  there  were 
many  wells,  all  run  dry,  and  partially  choked  with 
rubbish.  The  eastern  face  of  the  knoll  consisted 
chiefly  of  natural  caves  once  used  as  dwellings, 
enlarged,  and  with  outside  extensions  of  arched 
crypts  in  front.  .  .  .  The  only  modern  building  in 
sight  was  a  little  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  Moslem 
saint,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill "  (Tristram,  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  388  f.,  2d  ed.).  H. 

JA'VAN  (^V.:  'IcovaV,  [in  Is.  and  Ez,,  'EA- 
Xds'i  in  Dan.  andZech."EAA7?i/6y:  Grcecia,  Gvcbci] 
Javan).  1.  A  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
Elishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen. 
X.  2,  4).  The  name  appears  in  Is.  Ix'vi.  19,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and 
more  particularly  with  Tubal  and  the  "  isles  afar 
off,"  as  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world:  again 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tubal 
and  Meshech,  as  carrying  on  considerable  commerce 
with  the  Tyrians,  who  imported  from  these  coun- 
tries slaves  and*  brazen  vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x. 
20,  xi.  2,  in  reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire; 
and  lastly  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Grajco- 
Syrian  empire."  From  a  comparison  of  these  vari- 
ous passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  race : 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  that  branch  of  the 
Hellenic  family  with  which  the  Orientals  were  best 
acquainted,  namely,  the  lonians,  particularly  in  the 
older  form  in  which  their  name  appears  ('lacov),  is 
too  close  to  be  regarded  as  accidental :  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  the  time  of  Sargon  (about  b.  c.  709),  in  the 
form  of  Yavnan  or  Yunan,  as  descriptive  of  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in 
contact  wifti  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  further 
shows  that  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  was  widely  spread  throughout  the  East.  The 
name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  naturally 
better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races, 
on  account  of  their  commercial  activity  and  the 
high  prosperity  of  their  towns  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  extension  ot  the  name  west- 
ward to  the  general  body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they 
became  known  to  the  Hebrews  through  the  Phoeni- 
cians, was  but  a  natural  process,  analogous  to  that 
which  we  have  already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of 
Chittim.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early 
Hebrews  themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  Greeks :  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning 
as  illustrative  of  the  communication  which  existed 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the 
artists  who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of 
Esarhaddon's  palaces  the  names  of  several  Greek 
artists  appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  i.  483).  At  a  later  period  the  He- 
brews must  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  through  the  Egyptians.  Psammetichus 
(b.  c.  664-610)  employed  lonians  and  Carians  as 
mercenaries,  and  showed  them  so  much  favor  that 
the  war-caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body :  the 
Greeks  were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar  {Herod. 
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«  *  The  A.  V.  has  "  Javan  "  in  all  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  except  those  in  Daniel,  where  it  is  "  Urecia," 


ii.  154).  The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the 
succeeding  monarchs,  especially  Amasis  (571-525), 
who  gave  the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial 
emporium.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  any  infor- 
mation which  the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  through  the  indirect 
means  to  which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
southern  coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine 
occur  in  the  works  of  Hecatseus  (b.  c.  549-486), 
who  mentions  only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Car- 
dytus;  the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes 
the  country  as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  inci- 
dentally the  towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana 
(Batansea?),  and  Gadytis,  the  same  as  the  Canytis 
of  Hecataeus,  probably  Gaza.  These  towns  were 
on  the  border  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uncertain  Ecbatana;  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  pe- 
riod, travelled  through  Palestine. 

2.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  Comp.  'laouar; 
Aid.  ^Iwvdv'  Grcecia.]  A  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia  ( Yemen),  whither  the  Phoenicians 
traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19):  the  connection  with  Uzal 
decides  in  favor  of  this  place  rather  than  Greece, 
as  in  the  Vulg.  The  same  place  may  be  noticed 
in  Joel  iii.  6:  the  parallelism  to  the  Sab^ans  in 
ver.  8,  and  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  bought 
instead  of  selling  slaves  to  the  Greeks  (Ex.  xxvii. 
13),  are  in  favor  of  this  view.        ,        W.  L.  B. 

*JA'VAN,  SONS  OF  (D'^^^.'jn  >D:?1  : 
viol  Twu  'EW'fjucov'.JiUi  Grcecoruin),  in  the  A.  V., 
"  the  Grecians,"  and  in  the  margin,  "sons  of  the 
Grecians,"  Joel  iii.  6  (iv.  6  Hebr.).  That  the  loni- 
ans or  Greeks  are  meant  in  this  passage  of  Joel, 
and  not  a  place  or  tribe  in  Arabia  (see  Javan,  2), 
is  the  generally  adopted  view  of  scholars  (Hitzig, 
Havernick,  Riietschi,  Delitzsch).  According  to 
this  supposition,  it  is  true,  the  Sidonians  and  Tyr- 
ians are  said  by  Joel  to  sell  their  Jewish  captives 
to  the  Greeks,  and  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13),  to  pur- 
chase slaves,  probably  among  them  Greek  slaves,  from 
the  Greeks  themselves.  The  one  statement,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  the  other.  The  traflBc  of 
the  Phoenician  slave-dealers,  like  that  of  modern 
slave-dealers,  would  consist  almost  inevitably  of 
both  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves.  Greek 
female  slaves  were  in  great  request  among  the  ori- 
ental nations,  especially  the  Persians  (see  Herod, 
iii.  134),  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  ports  to 
which  they  would  naturally  be  brought  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  trade.  The  Greeks  loved  hberty 
for  themselves,  but,  especially  in  the  ante-historic 
times  to  which  Joel  belonged,  were  not  above  en- 
slaving and  selling  those  of  their  own  race  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Greeks  at  all  periods  were  accustomed  to 
capture  or  buy  men  of  other  nations  as  slaves, 
either  for  their  own  use,  or  to  sell  them  to  foreign- 
ers. On  the  slave-traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Greeks,  see  the  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Joel, 
p.  134  f. 

The  name  of  the  Arabian  Javan  (Ez.  xxvii.  19) 
had  no  doubt  the  same  origin  as  the  Ionian  or 
Greek  Javan.  But  what  that  origin  was  is  not 
certain.  Some  conjecture  that  Javan  in  Arabia 
was   originally  a  Greek   colony  which  had   gone 


and  Zech.  ix.  13,  where  ifc  is  "  Greece,"  while  in  Amos 
iii.  6  (which  also  belongs  here)  it  is  "  Grecians."   H. 
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thither  by  the  way  of  Egypt  at  an  early  period, 
and  hence  were  known  from  the  country  whence 
they  emigrated  (Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  210  f.,  and  Ha- 
vernick,  Ezechiel,  p.  469).  Some  think  that  Javan 
(as  an  Indo-Germanic  word,  Sansk.  juvan,  com  p. 
juvenis)  meant  "new"  or  "young,"  and  was  ap- 
phed  to  the  later  or  new  branches  of  this  Indo- 
Germanic  stock  in  the  west  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  parent-stock  in  the  remoter  east.  (See 
Riietschi  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi.  432,  and 
Pott,  Etymol.  Forschungen,  i.  xli.)  Javan  in  the 
ethnographic  table  (Gen.  x.  4)  may  be  taken,  if 
necessary,  as  the  name  of  the  race,  and  not  of  its 
founder,  and  thus,  consistently  both  with  the  view 
last  stated,  and  with  history,  the  lonians  or  Greeks 
are  said  to  spring  from  the  Japheth  branch  of 
Noah's  family.  All  the  modern  researches  in  eth- 
nography and  geography,  as  Ritter  has  remarked, 
tend  more  and  more  to  confirm  this  "  table  of  the 
nations  "  in  the  10th  ch.  of  Genesis.  H. 

JAVELIN.     [Arms.] 

JA'ZAR  {t]  'Ia(7}p',  [so  Sin.;  Comp.  TaC'fjp', 
Alex.  laCr]u'-   Gazer),  1  Mace.  v.  8.     [Jaazer.] 

JA^ZER  VlcLQi]p',  2  Sam.,  'EAteXep;  Alex,  in 
2  Sam.  EAm^rjs;  in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  TaC^p,  ^laQnp 
(Alex.  TaQqp)'-  Jazer,  Jaser,  Jezer],  Num.  xxxii. 
1,  3;  Josh.  xxi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81, 
xxvi.  31 ;  Is.  xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32.     [Jaazer.] 


JA'ZIZ  (T'^JJ  {shining,  brilliant] :  'laClO  U^^- 
Ia^€i^;]  Alex.  Icoff^L^'  Jaziz),  a  Hagarite  who 
had  charge  of  the   "  flocks,"  i.  e.  the  sheep  and 

goats  C|S-!^n),  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31), 
which  were  probably  pastured  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, in  the  nomad  country  where  the  forefathers 
of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  ver.  19-22). 

JE^ARIM,  MOUNT  (□ny;»— in.-  ^rSXis 
'lapiv;  [Vat.  lap€iu(}  Alex,  lapi/x'  Mons  Jarim), 
a  place  named  in  specifying  the  northern  boundary 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  boundary  ran  from 
Mount  Seir  to  "  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim, 
which  is  Cesalon "  —  that  is,  Cesalon  was  the 
landmark  on  the  mountain.  Kesla  stands,  7  miles 
due  west  of  Jerusalem,  "  on  a  high  point  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  Wady  Ghurdb 
and  W.  Ismail.  The  latter  pf  these  is  the  south- 
western continuation  of  W,  Beit  Hanina,  and  the 
former  runs  parallel  to  and  northward  of  it,  and 
they  are  separated  by  this  ridge,  which  is  probably 
Mount  Jearim "  (Rob.  iii.  154).  If  Jearim  be 
taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies  "  forests."  Forests 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  there  are  none ;  but  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  latest  traveller  that 
"  such  thorough  woods,  both  for  loneliness  and 
obscurity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he  left  Germany  " 
(Tobler,  Wa.nderung,  1857,  p.  178).  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-Enab)  is  only  2-| 
miles  off"  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the  deep 
and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Gliurab.     [Chesalon.] 

G. 

JEAT^ERAI  [3  syl.]  ("^^1^^  i^hom  Je- 
hovah leads'] :  'led pi  [Vat.  -pet]  :  Jethrai),  a  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21) ;  appa- 
rently the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that  the 
service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  instituted  by  David 
(comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Gershom,  Zerah' s  son  is  stated  as 

Ethni  C'DnS,  ver.  41).     The  two  names  have 


JEBUS 

quite  similarity  enough  to  allow  of  the  one  being 
a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBERECHFAH  (•in^pn^'J,  with  the  final 
u  [whom  Jehoimh  blesses]:  Bapaxia's:  Barachias), 
father  of  a  certain  Zechariah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  As  this  form  occurs  nowhere 
else,  and  both  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Bere- 
chiah,  it  is  probably  only  an  accidental  corruption. 
Possibly  a  "^  was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached 
to  the  preceding  ]^,  so  as  to  make  it  plural,  and 
thence  was  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Bere- 
chiah.  Berechiah  and  Zechariah  are  both  conmion 
names  among  the  priests  (Zech.  i.  1).  These  are 
not  the  Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as 
father  and  son,  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
is  there  meant.  They  may,  however,  be  of  the 
same  family;  and  if  Berechiah  was  the  father  of 
the  house,  not  of  the  individuals,  the  same  person 
might  be  meant  in  Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt,  xxiii. 
35.  It  is  singular  that  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  4) 
mentions  another  Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  shortly  before 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  began.  (See  Whiston's 
note,  ad  loc.)  A.  C.  H. 

JE^BUS  (D^n^  [seem/m]:  'ul3ovs:  Jebus), 
one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Jeb- 
usites,  also  called  Jebusi.  It  occurs  only  twice : 
first  in  connection  with  the  journey  of  the  Levite 
and  his  unhappy  concubine  from  Bethlehem  to 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1 
Chr.  xi.  4,  5.  In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jerusa- 
lem is  employed.  By  Gesenius  {Thes.  189,  D-12) 
and  Flirst  (Handivb.  477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a  place  dry  or  down-trodden  hke.  a  threshing- 
floor;  an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  (iii.  155) 
and  Stanley  (S.  cf  F.  p.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that 
Jebus  must  have  been  the  southwestern  hill,  the 
"dry  rock"  of  the  modern  Zion,  and  "not  the 
Mount  Moriah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre 
arose  the  perennial  spring."  But  in  the  great  un- 
certainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the 
city  of  the  Jebusites.  Either  the  name  of  the  town 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  former,  then  the  interpretation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Canaanite  race  —  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  to  make  its  connection  with  a  Hebrew  root 
extremely  uncertain.  G. 

*  Jebus  and  Jerusalem  need  not  be  understood 
as  interchangeable  or  coextensive  names  in  2  Sam. 

I,  but  differing  only  as  a  part  from  the  whole, 
hke  Zion  and  Jerusalem  in  Joel  ii.  32  (iii.  5,  Hebr.). 
For  evidence  that  Jebus  was  the  southwest  hill, 
afterward  called  Mount  Zion  or  the  City  of  David, 
see  Dr.  Wolcott's  addition  to  Jerusalem  (Amer. 
ed.).  It  has  seemed  hitherto  almost  incredible  that 
the  Jebusites  could  have  kept  this  acropoKs  for  so 
long  a  time,  while  the  Hebrews  dwelt  almost  under 
its  shadow  (Judg.  i.  21).  Recent  excavations  have 
thrown  light  on  this  singular  fact.  Jebus  was  a 
place  of  extraordinary  strength;  for  though  Zion 
appears  at  present  almost  on  a  level  with  some 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  a  ques- 
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tion  that  it  was  originally  an  isolated  summit,  pre- 
cisely as  implied  in  the  account  of  its  capture  by 
David.  It  was  protected  not  only  by  the  deep 
ravine  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the 
Tyropoeon  on  the  east,  but  by  a  valley  which  ran 
from  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  Tyropoeon  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mount.  This  last  valley  has  been  laid 
bare,  showing  at  different  points  a  depth  of  26  and 
33  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  depth  of  nearly  80  feet  below  the  brow  of 
Zion.  At  one  spot  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
northern  rampart  of  Zion  was  brought  to  light. 
"  It  was  built  close  against  the  cliff,  and  though 
only  rising  to  the  top  of  the  rock  behind,  it  was 
yet  39  feet  high  toward  the  ravine  in  front " 
{Recent  Researches  in  Jerusalem^  reprinted  from 
the  British  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1867,  in  the 
Theol.  Eclectic,  v.  393 ;  and  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem,  p.  61,  Lond.  1865).  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  subjugation  of  this  stronghold 
should  be  reserved  for  the  prowess  of  David,  and  be 
recorded  as  one  of  his  greatest  exploits  (2  Sam. 
v.6-8). 

The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  the  account  of 
the  Levite's  homeward  journey  (Judg.  xix.  10  ff.) 
suggests  a  remark  or  two  on  the  local  allusions 
which  occur  in  the  narrative.  Jebus  or  Jerusalem 
is  a  short  2  hours  from  Bethlehem,  and  hence,  the 
party  leaving  the  latter  place  somewhat  late  in  the 
afternoon  (as  appears  more  clearly  from  the  Hebrew 
than  in  the  A.  V.,  see  Judg.  xix.  9, 11),  they  would 
be  off  against  Jebus  near  the  close  of  the  day,  as 
stated  in  ver.  11.  Their  journey  lay  along  the 
west  side  of  that  city :  and  this  may  be  a  reason 
why  it  is  spoken  of  as  Jebus  rather  than  Jerusalem. 
The  servant  proposed  that  they  should  remain  here 
over  night,  as  the  time  now  left  was  barely  sufficient 
to  enalDle  them  to  reach  the  next  halting-place. 
But  the  Levite  objected  to  this,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  proceed  further  and  lodge  either  hi 
Gibeah  or  in  Ramah,  an  association  of  the  places 
which  implies  that  they  were  near  each  other  and 
on  the  route  of  the  travellers.  One  of  these  exists 
still  under  its  ancient  name  Er-Rani,  and  the  other, 
such  explorers  as  Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  Porter, 
identify  with  Tuleil  el- Fid:  both  of  them  on 
heights  which  overlook  the  road,  nearly  opposite 
each  other,  2  l  or  3  hours  further  north  from  Jebus. 
Accordingly  we  read  that  as  the  Levite  and  his 
company  drew  near  Gibeah  "  the  sun  went  down 
upon  them,"  in  precise  accordance  with  the  time 
and  the  distance.  Here  occurred  the  horrible  crime 
which  stands  almost  without  a  parahel  in  Jewish 
history.  Shiloh  was  the  Levite's  destination,  and 
on  the  morrow,  pursuing  still  further  this  northern 
road,  he  would  come  in  a  few  hours  to  that  seat 
of  the  Tabernacle,  or  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  as  it  is 
called,  ver.  18.  H. 

JEB'USI  C^pJin^n  =  the  Jebusite :  'U^ovcrai, 
leiSouy,  [so  Tisch.;  irj^ovsy  Holmes,  Bos;  Alex. 
le^ovs  '•]  Jebtiscnus,  [Jebua] ),  the  name  employed 
for  the  city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document 
describing  the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8, 
xviii.  16,  28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  ex- 
planatory words,  "which  is  Jerusalem,"  are  added. 
In  the  first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it 
as  "  the  Jebusite." 

A  parallel  to  this  mode  of  designating  the  town 
by  its  inhabitants   is   found  in  this  very  Ust  in 
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Zemaraim  (xviii.  22),  Avim  (23),  Ophni  (24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  &c.  G. 

JEB^USITE,  JEB^USITES,  THE.  Al- 
though these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.,  yet  in  the  orighial  the  name, 
whether  applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is 
never  found  in  the  plural;  always  singular.     The 

usual  form  is  "^tD^D^H ;  but  in  a  few  places  — 
namely,  2  Sara.  v.  6,*xxiv.  16,  18;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18 
only  —  it  is  '^Dp'^n.  Without  the  article,  ^0^^\ 
it  occurs  in  2  Sarii.  v.  8;  1  Chr.  xi.  6;  Zech.  ix.  7. 
In  the  two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased 
by  removing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  V., 
and  reading  "and  smiteth  a  Jebusite."  We  do 
not  hear  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  the  name 
which  would  have  been  his,  had  he  existed,  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebusites  in  historic  times.  [Jebus.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name  'lejSouo-aios;  [in  Judg.  xix. 
11,  'lejSouo-i,  Vat.  -o-eij/;  in  Ezr.  ix.  1,  'U^ovai, 
Vat.  Alex,  -o-ei'-]  Vulg.  Jebusceus. 

1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  "the 
•Jebusite"  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place 
in  the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
X.  16 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh.  xi.  3); 
and  the  same  connection  is  traceable  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  Jerusalem  as 
the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with  a  Hittite. 
But  in  the  formula  by  which  the  Promised  Land 
is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebusites  are  uniformly 
placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their  small 
number,  or  their  quiet  disposition.  See  Gen.  xv. 
21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
11;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii. 
8,  xxiv.  11;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7;  Ezr.  ix. 
1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  ghmpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies  —  "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain  "  (Num.  xiii.  29).  This  was  forty  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ;  for 
when  Jabin  organized  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite, 
the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  " 
(Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a 
mountain-tribe  they  remained.  "  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
horon  (Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26;  comp.  xii.  10)  —  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  21),  and  its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied 
by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6);  but  still  the  Jebusites 
who  inhabited  Jerusalem,  the  "  inhabitants  of  the 
land,"  could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain- 
seat,  but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv. 
8,63;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11).  This  obstinacy  is 
characteristic  of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits 
we  possess  of  the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a  warHke 
people.  Before  the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni- 
Zedek,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed 
the  attack  on  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  and  cost  him  his  life  on 
that  eventful  evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah.« 
That  they  were  estabhshed  in  the  strongest  natural 


a  In  ver.  5  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  of 
the  ^' five  kings  of  the  Amorites."  But  the  LXX, 
(both  MSS.)  have  tmv  'lejSovo-atwv  "  of  the  Jebusites." 
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fortress  of  the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their 
courage  and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was 
through  bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice 
on  their  part.     [Jerusalem.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,   in   the   person  of  Araunah«  the   Jebusite, 

"  Araunah  the  king"  CTJ/T^n  nD'1*n^)5  who 
appears  before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in  these 
well-known  passages  is  a  very  interesting  one.  We 
see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons  on 
their  threshing-floor  on  the  bald   top  of  Moriah, 

treading  out  their  wheat  (W^  I  A.  V.  "threshing") 

by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (0*^5"]^, 
A.  V.  "threshing  instruments")  over  the  corn, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "  Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  slave?"  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
render of  all  his  property.  But  this  reveals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Jebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early 
judges  and  kings  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the 
wine-press  (Judg.  vi.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of 
the  field  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the 
sheep-cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressing  courtesy 
of  Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of  Ephron 
the  Hittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  favored  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clew  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adoni-zedek  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  "  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain  —  so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short  nar- 
rative of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms  — 
"  the  Avarnah  "  (ver.  16) ;  Araneah  (18);  Aravnah, 
or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it  is  Arnan, 
while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  ^Opvd,  and  by  Josephus 
^Op6vva.    [Araunah;  Ornan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave,  "  where  the 
race  of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt;"  and  previ- 
ously to  this  is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island 
of  a  "pious  Jebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Nero"  {Act 
Apost.  AjMcr.  pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  G. 

JECAMI'AH  (n^^r?*!,  i.  e.  Jekamiah,  as 
the  name  is  elsewhere  given  \Jie  who  assembles  the 
people']:  'le/ceyUta,  [Vat.]  Alex.  le/cei/m:  Jecemia), 
one  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Salathiel  and 
Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the  royal  line, 
on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Jehoiachim 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  apparently  sons  of 
Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since  Salathiel  certainly 
was  so  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  p.  885  b.]  A.  C.  H. 

JECHOLI^AH  (•in;^^'^  [Jehovah  is 
mighty],  with  the  final  u:  'lexeAia,  [Vat.  XaXeia,] 
Alex.  lexe/xa;  Joseph.  AxtaAas:  Jechelia),  wife 

a  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  13,  §  9)  Araunah  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  David's  chief  friends  (ei^  rot?  fxa- 
Atcrra  AavtSov),  and  to  have  been  expressly  spared  by 
him  when  the  citadel  was  taken.    If  there  is  any  truth 
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of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Azariah 
or  Uzziah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2).  Both  this 
queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  of  her  husband, 
are  specified  as  "of  Jerusalem."  In  the  A.  V.  of 
Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as  Jecoliah. 

JECHONI'AS  Clexoj/tas:  Jechonias).  1. 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoniah, 
followed  by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendered 
from  the  Greek,  namely,  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9 ; 
Matt.  i.  11,  12. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  92.     [Shechaniah.] 
*  3.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     So  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.,  cor- 
rectly.   Later  editions  read  Jeconias.    The  same 
as  CoNANiAH,  q.  V.  A. 

JECOLFAH  (n;^r)^  [see above]:  'lexeAfa; 
[Vat.  Xaaia  :]  Jechelia.),'  2  Chr.  xxvi.  3.  In 
the  original  the  name  diflfers  from  its  form  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Kings,  only  in  not  having  the 
final  u.     [Jecholiah.] 

JECONFAH  (n;5D':;  excepting  once, 
•in^55o  with  the  final  u,  Jer.  xxiv.  1;  and  once 
in  Cetib,  H^D'^D'],  Jer.  xxvii.  20  [Jehovah  estab- 
lishes]: 'Uxovias'-  Jechonias),  an  altered  form  of 
the  name  of  Jehoiachin,  last  but  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  th'e  following  passages  : 
1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4, 
xxix.  2;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is  still  further  abbreviated 
to  CoNiAH.     See  also  Jechonias  and  Joacim. 

JECONI^AS  CUxouias'  Jechonias),  1  Esdr. 
i.  9.     [Jechonias,  3.] 

JEDA^IAH  [3  syl.]  {Tl^VT.  [Jehovah 
Imoivs]:  ['leSia,]  'iwSae,  'leSoua*  'laS^a,  [etc.:] 
Jeclei,  Jadaia,  [Idaia,  Jodaia]).  1.  Head  of  the 
second  course  of  priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them 
survived  to  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  appears  from  Ezr.  ii.  36,  Neh.  vii.  39 
—  "  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua, 
973."  The  addition  "of  the  house  of  Jeshua" 
indicates  that  there  were  two  priestly  families  of  the 
name  of  Jedaiah,  which,  it  appears  from  Neh.  xi.i. 
6,  7,  19,  21,  was  actually  the  case.  If  these  sons 
of  Jedaiah  had  for  their  head  Jeshua,  the  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jewish 
tradition  says  they  had  (Lewis's  Orig.  Heb.  bk.  ii. 
ch.  vii.),  this  may  be  the  reason  Avhy,  in  1  Chr.  ix. 
10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named 
before  that  of  Joiarib,  though  Joiarib's  was  the  first 
course.  But  perhaps  Jeshua  was  another  priest 
descended  from  Jedaiah,  from  whom  this  branch 
sprung.  It  is  certainly  a  corrupt  reading  in  Neh. 
xi.  10  which  makes  Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1  Chr. 
ix.  10  preserves  the  true  text.  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Jeddu. 

2.  [ol  iypcoKSres  avrrjj/:  Idaia.]  A  priest  in 
the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10, 
14).  A.  C.  H. 

JEDAIAH  [3  syl]  (H^^  [praise  of  Je- 
hovah,  Ges.]).  This  is  a  different  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  ('leSta;  [Vat.  I5ia;]  Alex.  ESta:  Idaia.) 
A  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as  a 
forefather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 


in  this,  David  no  doubt  made  his  friendship  during 
his  wanderings,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  Ahiinelech,  Sibbechai,  and  others  of  his 
associates  who  belonged  to  the  old  nations. 
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apparently  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  ('l6Sa:a;  [FA.  leSSeia:]  Jedaia.)  Son  of 
Harumaph ;  a  man  who  did  his  part  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

JED'DU  CleSSou:  Jeddus),  1  Esdr.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JBDE'US  CleSaTos:  Jeddeus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiah,  5.] 

JEDFABL  (bwp.'^'l^  [knmun  of  God]  : 
'leSi^A  ;  [Vat.  ASetr^A,  Api7}\  ;  Alex.  laStT/A, 
ASir]A,  *ASir7p:]  Jadid,  [Jadikel]).  1.  A  chief 
patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  from  whom 
sprung  many  Benjamite  houses  of  fathers,  number- 
ing 17,200  mighty  men  of  valor,  in  the  days  of 
David  (1  Chr.^vii.  6,  11).'  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel  (Gen.  xlvi.  21; 
Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  But  though  this 
may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
[Becher;  Bela.]  Jediael  might  be  a  later  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  who,  from  the  fruitfulness  of  his  house 
and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose  to  the 
first  rank. 

2.  ['IaSi7;^5  ^^^-  iSepr^A  :  JadiheL]  Second 
son  of  Meshelemiah,  a  Levite,  of  the  sons  of 
Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  2).  A.  C.  H. 

3.  ['I65i7]\;  Vat.  FA.  E\e€i7]K:  Jedihel]  Son 
of  Shimri ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xi. 
45).  In  the  absence  of  further  information,  we 
cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as  — 

4.  ('PcoSitjA;  Alex.  [Aid.]  'USitjA:  [Jedihel]). 
One  of  the  chiefs  (lit.  "heads")  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh  who  joined  David  on  his  march  from 
Aphek  to  Ziklag  when  he  left  the  Philistine  army 
on  the  eve  of  Gilboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge 
on  the  marauding  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

JEDI^DAH  (ni'^1'),  daiding  [or  only  one]  : 
'leSia;  [Vat.  leSeta;]  Alex.  ESiSa;  [Comp.  'leS- 
Si5a:]  Idida),  queen  of  Anion,  and  mother  of  the 
good  king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a  native 
of  Bozkath  near  Lachish,  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
Adaiah.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  4,  §  1)  her  name 
is  given  as  'leSfy. 

JEDIDI'AH  (n^Jl'^l'^  [darling  of  Jehovah]: 
'leSSeSi;  [Vat.  iSeSei;]  Alex.  EteSiSta:  Amabilis 
Domino).!  the  name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the 
prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

Bath-sheba's  first  child  had  died —  "  Jehovah 
struck  it"  (ver.  15).  A  second  son  was  born,  and 
David  —  whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his 
external  affairs,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of 
mind  —  called  his  name  Shelomoh  ("  Peaceful " ) ; 
and  Jehovah  loved  the  child,  i.  e.  allowed  him  to 
live.  And  David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to 
obtain  through  him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the 
Divine  favor  on  the  babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was 
called  Jedid-Jah.  It  is  then  added  that  this  was 
done  "because  of  Jehovah."  The  clew  to  the 
meaning  of  these  last  words,  and  indeed  of  the 
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whole  circumstance,  seems  to  reside  in  the  fact 
that  "  Jedid  "  and  "  David  "  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  root,  or  from  two  very  closely  related  (see 

Gesen.  Thes.  565  «  — ''  IT,  idem  quod  l^'l  ). 
To  us  these  plays  on  words  have  little  or  no  signifi- 
cance; but  to  the  old  Hebrews,  as  to  the  modern 
Orientals,  they  were  full  of  meaning.  To  David 
himself,  the  "  darling  "  of  his  family  and  his  peo- 
ple, no  more  happy  omen,  no  more  precious  seal  of 
his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favor  after  his  late 
fall,  could  have  been  afforded,  than  this  announce- 
ment by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his  child 
was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of  Jeho- 
vah—  Jedid-Jah,  "darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  on 
birth  —  such  second  name  having  a  religious  bear- 
ing, as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladin),  etc. 
—  still  exists  in  the  East.  O. 

*  JEDFTHUN.    [Jeduthun.] 

JEDU'THUN  Ci^^^l^  except  in  1  Chr. 
xvi.  38 ;  Neh.  xi.  17 :  Ps.  xxx'ix.  title ;  and  Ixxvii. 
title,  where  it  is  I^H'^l'],  i.  e.  Jedithun  [prais- 
ing, or  he  who  praises] :  'IdovOdov  and  'lS:0ouj/, 
or  -ov/jl;  [Vat.  IdeiOcov,  -Scafx,  Oovfx,  etc.:]  M- 
thuw,  [1  Esdr.  i.  15,  'E5Si?/ovs,  Vat.  ESSetj/ous: 
Jeddlmus] ),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who 
was  associated  with  Heman  the  Kohathite,  and 
Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the  conduct  of  the  musi- 
cal service  of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  time  of  David ; 
according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  6,  that  David 
divided  the  Levites  "  into  courses  among  the  sons 
of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari." 
The  proof  of  his  being  a  Merarite  depends  upon 
his  identification  with  Ethan  in  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  who, 
we  learn  from  that  passage  as  well  as  from  the 
genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.),  was  a  Merarite  [He- 
man].  But  it  may  be  added  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  Ethan  being  a  Merarite,  which  Jeduthun 
must  have  been  (since  the  only  reason  of  there 
being  three  musicar  chiefs  was  to  have  one  for  each 
division  of  the  Levites),  is  a  strong  additional  proof 
of  this  identity.  Another  proof  may  be  found  in 
the  mention  of  Hosah  (xvi.  38,  42),  as  a  son  of 
Jeduthun  «  and  a  gatekeeper,  compared  with  xxvi. 
10,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was  of  the  children 
of  Merari.    Assuming  then  that,  as  regards  1  Chr. 

vi.  44,  XV,  17, 19,  "jn^W  is  a  mere  clerical  variation 

for  1^n*^*T^  —  which  a  comparison  of  xv.  17,  19 
with  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15, 
makes  almost  certain  —  we  have  Jeduthun's  de- 
scent as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah,  from  Mahli, 
the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  the  son  of 
Levi,  being  the  fourteenth  generation  from  Levi 
inclusive.  His  office  was  generally  to  preside  over 
the  music  of  the  temple  service,  consisting  of  the 
nebel,  or  nablium,  the  cinnor,  or  harp,  and  the 
cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice  (the  trum- 
pets being  confined  to  the  priests).  But  his  pecu- 
liar part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  colleagues 
Heman  and  Asaph,  was  "to  sound  with  cymbals 
of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the  nablium 
and  the  harp.     This  appointment  to  the  office  was 

by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  (D'^'^^) 


a  The  reason  why  "  son  of  Jeduthun  "  is  especially 
attached  to  the  name  of  Obed-Edom  in  this  verse,  is  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other  Obed-Edom  the  Gittite 


(2  Sam.  vi.  10)  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  who  ^ 
probably  a  Kohathite  (Josh.  xxi.  24). 
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at  David's  command,  each  of  the  three  divisions 
probably  choosing  one.  The  first  occasion  of  Jedu- 
thun's  ministering  was  when  David  brought  up 
the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took  his  place  in 
the  procession,  and  played  on  the  cymbals.  But 
when  the  division  of  the  Levitical  services  took 
place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being  at  Gibeon  and 
the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph  and  his  brethren 
were  appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark,  it  fell  to 
Jeduthun  and  Heman  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the 
priest,  to  give  thanks  "  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  in  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon,"  still 
by  playing  the  cymbals  in  accompaniment  to  the 
other  musical  instruments  (comp.  Ps.  cl.  5).  In 
the  account  of  Josiah's  Passover  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
reference  is  made  to  the  singing  as  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  by  David, 
and  by  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  the  king's 

Cn!?^.LJ  nT'n).      [Heman.]     Perhaps  th 


phrase  rather  means  the  king's  adviser  in  matters 
connected  with  the  musical  service.  The  sons  of 
Jeduthun  were  employed  (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in 
music,  namely,  six  of  them,  who  prophesied  with 
the  harp  —  Gedaliah,  head  of  the  2d  ward,  Zeri, 
or  Izri,  of  the  4th,  Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei 
of  the  10th,«  Hashabiah  of  the  12th,  and  Mat- 
tithiah  of  the  14th  ;  and  partly  as  gatekeepers 
(A.  V.  "porters")  (xvi.  42),  namely,  Obed-Edom 
and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which  last  had  thirteen  sons 
and  brothers  (xxvi.  11).  The  triple  division  of  the 
Levitical  musicians  seems  to  have  lasted  as  long 
as  the  Temple,  and  each  to  have  been  called  after 
their  respective  leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  "  the  Levites  which  were  the  sing- 
ers, all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun"" 
performed  their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their 
part  in  purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14) ; 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah's  reign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  find  de- 
scendants of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  singing 
(Neh.  xi.  17;  1  Chr.  ix.  16).  His  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  39th,  62d,  and  77th  Psalms,  indi- 
cating probably  that  they  were  to  be  sung  by  his 
choir.  A.  C.  H. 

*  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxix.  Jeduthun  no  doubt 
appears  as  the  precentor  or  choir-master  under 
whose  lead  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But  in  the 
titles  of  Ps.  Ixii.  and  Ixxvii.  (where  the  preposition 
is  7?,  and  not  7,  as  in  the  other  case)  Jeduthun 
probably  denotes*  a  body  of  singers  named  after 
this  chorister,  and  consisting  in  part,  at  least,  of 
his  sons  or  descendants  (see  2  Chr.  xxix.  14),  though 
not  excluding  others.  The  A.  V.  does  not  recog- 
nize this  difference  of  the  prepositions.  Of  all  the 
conjectures,  that  is  least  satisfactory,  says  Hupfeld, 
which  makes.  Jeduthun  the  name  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, or  of  a  particular  melody.  The  ready 
interchange  of  '^7  and  ^  accounts  for  the  two-fold 
orthography  of  the  name.  H. 

JEE'LI  CUltjKl  [Vat.  -A6i];  Alex.  UriXi: 
Celi),  1  Esdr.  v.  33.     [Jaalah.] 


JEGAR  SAHADUTHA 

JEEXUS  CUrjXos;  Alex.  U7]\:  Jehelus),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  92.     [Jehiel.] 

JEE^ZER  (n^T^  [faiher.ov  author  of  help]: 
'AxieC^P*  ff^ezer),  the  form  assumed  in  the  list  in 
Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by  the  name  of  a  descendant 
of  Manasseh,  eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  founder  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe.  [Jeeze- 
RiTES.]  In  parallel  Hsts  the  name  is  given  as 
Abi-ezer,  and  the  family  as  the  Abiezrites  — 
the  house  of  Gideon.  Whether  this  change  has 
arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or  omission  of 
a  letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation,  akin  to  that 
in  the  case  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.    The  LXX.  perhaps  read  "ITyTlW. 

JEE^ZERITES,  THE  (^"Ity^Mn  [patro- 
nym-]:  '^X^^C^pi:  [V^t.  M,  Axie'CeipeJ]  familia 
Hiezeritarum),  the  family  of  the  foregoing  (Kum. 
xxvi.  30). 


«  Omitted  in  ver.  3,  but  necessary  to  make  up  the 
6  sons. 

&  The  double  account  of  the  origin  of  Beer-sheba 
(Gen.  xxi.  31,  xxvi.  33),  the  explanation  of  Zoar  (Gen. 
xix.  20,  22)  and  of  the  name  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii,  10),  are 


JE^GAR  SAHADU^THA(Sn^irTti?n:3';, 
heap  of  testimony:  ^ovvhs  rr}s  fiaprvplas' [see  be- 
low] :  ttimulus  testis),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by 
Laban  the  Syrian   to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he 
erected    as  a   memorial  of  the   compact    between 
Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the 
same  by  setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was 
his  custom  on  several  other  occasions.     Galeed,  a 
"witness   heap,"   which  is  given  as    the  Hebrew 
equivalent,  does  not  exactly  represent  Jegar-saha- 
dutha.     The  LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction 
accurately  in  rendering  the  latter  by  ^ovvhs  rris 
fiapTvpias   [Alex,  i^aprvs],  and  the  former  by  j8. 
fiaprvs    [Alex.    /jLaprvpei].     The  Vulgate,    oddly 
enough,  has   transposed    the   two,   and  translated 
Galeed  by  "  acervus  testimonii,"  and  Jegar  Saha- 
dutha  by  "  tumulus  testis."     But  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  they  were  evidently  all   but   identical, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  adapted  the  name 
to  the  circumstances  narrated,  and  to  the  locality 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  O.  T.,^ 
so  to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its   original  form. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  Gil- 
ead is  derived  from   a  root  which   points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  is' applied, 
and  to  which  it  was  in  all  probability  attached  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  time  at  which  the  historian  was 
writing.     In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  25 
of  this  chapter.     The  memorial  heap  erected  by 
Laban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  severed 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian 
kindred,  and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.       Such   a   crisis,   so   commemorated,   was 
thought  by  the  historian  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and 
in  Galeed  "the  witness  heap  "  was  found  the  orig- 
inal name  of  the  mountainous  district  Gilead. 

A  similar  etymology  is  given  for  Mizpeh  in  the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 


illustrations  of  this  ;  and  there  are  many  such;  This 
tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  exists  in 
every  language,  but  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
case  of  Hebrew. 
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JEHALELEEL 

vv.  48  and  49,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
suggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated,  by  the  sim- 
ilarity between  HS^^u),  mitspeh,  and  HD^^D, 
matsisebdh,  the  "standing  stone"  or  "statue" 
which  Jacob  set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  tran- 
saction, as  the  heap  of  stones  was  Laban's.  On 
this  pillar  or  standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah, 
the  "fear  of  his  father  Isaac,"  as  Laban  over  his 
heap  invoked  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the 
God  of  their  father  Terah ;  each  marking,  by  the 
most  solemn  form  of  adjuration  he  could  employ, 
his  own  sense  of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact. 

W.  A.  W. 

JEHALE'LEEL  (^Wbbn>  [he  who  praises 
God]:  AAeTjA;  [Vat-  Teo-erjka;]  Alex.  la\\e\r]\: 
Jaleleel).  Four  men  of  the  Bene-Jehaleleel  are 
introduced  abruptly  into  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is  identical  with  that 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jehalelei^.  Neither  form 
is,  however,  quite  correct. 

JEHAL^ELEL  (^M^bn':  [as above]:  'lAa- 
€A7j\;  [EAAt?;]  Alex.  I0AA17A:  Jalaleel),  a  Mera- 
rite  Levite,  whose  son  Azariah  took  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  in  Hezekiah's  time  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  12). 

JEHDE'IAH  [3  syL]  (^^H^'^H^,  i.  e.  Yechde- 
ya^hu  [ivhom  Jehovah  makes  Joyous]).  1.  ('leSta: 
[Vat.  laSem;]  Alex.  loSata,  ApaBeia:  Jehedeia.) 
The  representative  of  the  Bene-Shubael,  —  descend- 
ants of  Gershora,  son  of  Moses  —  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as 
the  head  of  the  house ;  unless  in  this  passage  the 
family  itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  ClccBias-  Jadias.)  A  Meronothite  who  had 
charge  of  the  she-asses  —  the  riding  and  breeding 
stock  —  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30  j. 

JEHEZ^EKEL  (bS(7tri;^  [whom  God  makes 
strong]:  t  'E^e/ci^A:  Hezechiel),  a  priest  to  whom 
was  given  by  David  the  charge  of  the  twentieth  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  EZEKIEL. 

JEHI^AH  (iiyi)  [perh.  =  bst>n\  see 
below,  Ges.]:  'lei'a;  Alex.  leai'a:  Jehias).  He 
and  Obed-edom  were   "doorkeepers  for  the  ark" 

(□'^'151^'')  the  word  elsewhere  expressed  by  "  por- 
ters") at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chr.  XV.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur, 
but  it  is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  simi- 
lar Jehiel  or  Jeiel  in  xvi.  5. 

JEHI^EL  (bW^n":  \_God  lives]  :  Jahiel). 
1-  ('letrjA  [Vat.  FA.  in  xv.  20  corrupt;  Vat.  xvi. 
5,  EietT^A.])  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  20;  xvi.  5). 

2.  [Vat.  I77A.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Jehoram  shortly  after  his  becoming  king 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

3.  ('I6177A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8).     [Syelus.] 

4.  Clei^A;  [Vat.  ly^A,  Reo-ir^A.])  A  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  head  of  the  Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of 
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David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  (xxix.  8).  His  family  —  Jehieli,  i.  e. 
JehieUte,  or  as  we  should  say  now  Jehielites  —  is 
mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  (l€^A,  Alex.  l€pLr}\.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or 
of  a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  "  with  (Q"y)  the  king's 
sons,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mention  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list 
as  before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Qimstiones  He- 
braiccB  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's 
son  Chileab  or  Daniel;  and  "  Achamoni,"  inter- 
preted as  Sapientissimus,  is  taken  as  an  alias  of 
David  himself. 

6.  (In  the  original  text,  vS'in'^,  Jehuel  —  the 
A.  V.  follows  the  alteration  of  the  Keri:  'lei'^A; 
[Vat.  Ear;A.])  A  Levite  of  the  Bene-Heman,  who 
took  part  in  the  restorations  of  king  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  14). 

7.  [Vat.  EiT^A.]  Another  Levite  at  the  same 
period  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13),  one  of  the  "overseers" 

(D'^T^pD)  of  the  articles  offered  to  Jehovah.  His 
parentage  is  not  mentioned. 

8.  ('l6t7]A;  [Vat.  I6yua;]  Alex.  l66:77A.)  Father 
of  Obadiah,  who  headed  218  men  of  the  Bene-Joab 
in  the  return  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jezelus,  and  the  number 
of  his  clan  is  stated  at  212. 

9.  ('Ie7]A,  Alex.  leeiTyA:  Jehiel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(Ezr.  x.  2).     In  Esdras  it  is  Jeelus.  • 

10.  Clai'T/A  ;  [Vat.  lajyA;]  Alex.  Ai€i7]\  : 
Jehiel.)  A  member  of  the  same  family,  who  had 
himself  to   part    with    his    wife    (Ezr.    x.    26). 

[HiERIELUS.] 

11.  ('le^A,  Alex.  UirjX:  Jehiel.)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).     [Hiereel.] 

JEHI^EL,«  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.     1.   ( vi^'^l?*^  • 

so  the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  vM*!!!?*^,  i.  e.  Jeuel; 
'lerjA;  [Vat.  Eu7}\;]  Alex.  UirjA:  Jehiel),  a  man 
described  as  Abi-Gibeon  —  father  of  Gibeon;  a 
forefather  of  king  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  29 
the  name  is  omitted.  The  presence  of  the  stubborn 
letter  Ain  in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with 
Abiel  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted 
to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1 ;  [Vat. 
FA.  leia.])  One  of  the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite; 
a  member  of  the  guard  of  David,  included  in  the 
extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEHIEXI  C^bS'^n>  :  'i6t77A;  Alex.  [ver.  22, 
lerjX :]  Jehieli),  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershonite 
Levite  of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene-Jehieli 
had  charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  21,  22).  In  other  hsts  it  is  given 
as  Jehiel.  The  name  appears  to  be  strictly  a 
patronymic  —  Jehielite. 

JEHIZKI^AH  (•injpm';,  L  e.  Yechizki- 
ya^'hu;  same  name  as  Hezekiah   \whom   Jehovah 


«  Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  II,  unless 
they  simply  follow  the  Vulgate.  Comp.  Jehush, 
Mehunim. 
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JEHOADAH 


strengthens]:  'E^e/cias:  Fzechias),  son  of  Shallum, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Oded  the 
prophet,  nobly  withstood  the  attempt  to  bring  into 
Samaria  a  large  number  of  captives  and  much 
booty,  which  the  Israelite  army  under  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  By  the 
exertions  of  Jehizkiahu  and  his  fellows  the  captives 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  returned  to 
Jericho  en  route  for  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12 ;  comp. 
8,  13,  15). 

JEHO'ADAH  (nj5**in^  L  e.  Jehoaddah 
[whom  Jehovah  adorns^  Ges. ;  J.  unveils,  Fiirst]  ; 
'laSa;  Alex.  IcoiaSa:  Joada),  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36);  great  grandson 
to  Merib-baal,  i.  e.  Mephi-bosheth.  In  the  dupli- 
cate genealogy  (ix.  42)  the  name  is  changed  to 
Jarah. 

JEHOAD'DAI^  (15P''in>  ;  but  m  Kings  the 
original  text  has  'J'^llS^in'^  :  and  so  the  LXX. 
'Icaahifi,  [Vat.  IcoaSet^,  Aid.]  Alex.  'IcoaSeiV;  [in 
2  Chr.,]  'IwaSaeV,  [Vat.  Icoj/aa,  Alex.  IcoaS  ev'-] 
Joadan,  Joadam).  "  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem" 
was  queen  to  king  Joash,  and  mother  of  Amaziah 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 

JEHO'AHAZ  (fnS'in"^  [lohom  Jehovah 
holds  or  preserves]:  'IcoaxaC?  [Vat.  in  2  K., 
Icaaxas  '  Joachaz]).  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  b.  c.  856-840  over  Israel 
in  Samaria.  Plis  inglorious  history  is  given  in  2 
K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign  (ver.  22)  he 
was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hazael  king  of  Damascus, 
who,  following  up  the  successes  which  he  had  pre- 
viously achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled  Jehoahaz 
to  reduce  his  army  to  50  horsemen,  10  chariots, 
and  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  maintained  the 
idolatry  of  Jeroboam ;  but  in  the  extremity  of  his 
humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah;  and  Jehovah 
gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  probably  either  Jehoash 
(vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv.  24,  25) 
(see  Keil,  Commentary  on  Kings).  The  prophet 
Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz;  and  Ewald  (Gesch.  Jsr. 
iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his  reign  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in  2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  8, 
and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned  in  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  [Vat.  in  2  K.,  looaxas,  and  so  Alex.  2  K. 
xxiii.  34-]  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Shallum, 
the  fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  b.  c. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem. 
His  anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probably  some  ad- 
ditional ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the 
ordinary  title  to  the  throne.  He  is  described  by 
his  contemporaries  as  an  evil-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32) 
and  an  oppressor  (Ez.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  tra- 
ditional character  in  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  5,  §  2);  but 
his  deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  Ez.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Riblah. 
There  he  was  cast  hito  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  (see  Prideaux, 
Connection,  anno  610 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  719 ; 
Kosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  Jerem.  xxii.  11). 


JEHOHAI^AN 

*  The  history  of  Jehoahaz  appears  to  intimate 
more  than  it  records.  "  Something  there  had  been 
in  his  character,"  says  Stanley,  "or  in  the  popular 
mode  of  his  election,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
country.  A  lamentation,  as  for  his  father,  went 
up  from  the  princes  and  prophets  of  the  land  for 
the  lion's  cub,  that  was  learning  to  catch  his  prey, 
caught  in  the  pitfall,  and  led  off  in  chains  —  by  a 
destiny  even  sadder  than  death  in  battle.  '  Weep 
not  for  the  dead,  nor  bemoan  him,  but  weep  sore 
for  him  that  goeth  away '  (Jer.  xxii.  10).  He  was 
the  first  king  of  Judah  that  died  in  exile."  {Jewish 
Church,  ii.  582  f.)  H. 

3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  have  'OxoC^as  [Vat.  OxoC^tas,  but 
Comp.  Aid.  'IwaxaCD  during  his  father's  lifetime 
(Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram  king 
of  Judah.  As  king  he  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Ahaziah,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  perhaps  through  a 
transcriber's  error.  W.  T.  B. 

JEHO^ASH  (rr^Sin;*  [gi/t  of  Jehmah] : 
'Icoas:  Joas),  the  original  uncontracted  form  of  the 
name  which  is  more  commonly  found  compressed 
into  Joash.  The  two  forms  appear  to  be  used 
quite  indiscriminately;  sometimes  both  occur  in 
one  verse  (e.  g.  2  K.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah ;  son  of  Ahaziah 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[Joash,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel;  son  of  Jehoahaz 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17). 
[Joash,  2.] 

JEHOHA^NAN  Cj3n*in^  =  /e/zow/^'s  gift, 
answering  to  Theodore :  'Iwavav :  Johanan),  a  name 
much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the  con- 
tracted shape  of  Johanan,  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as  John, 
and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  ''looavvris  {Ant. 
viii.  15,  §  2). 

1.  {'loovdQav'i  [Vat.  l(avas\\  Alex,  loovav-)  A 
Levite,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "porters") 
to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  the  Tabernacle,  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
3;  comp.  xxv.  1).  He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Meshelemiah ;  a  Korhite,  that  is  descended 
from  Korah,  the  founder  of  that  great  Kohathite 
house.  He  is  also  said  (ver.  1)  to  have  been  of 
the  Bene-Asaph ;  but  Asaph  is  a  contraction  for 
Ebiasaph,  as  is  seen  from  the  genealogy  in  ix.  19. 
The  well-known  Asaph  too  was  not  a  Kohathite 
but  a  Gershonite. 

2.  I'looapdv.]  One  of  the  principal  men  of 
eJudah,  under  king  Jehoshaphat;  he  commanded 
280,000  men,  apparently  in  and  about  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  15;  comp.  13  and  19).    He  is  named 

second  on  the  list,  and  is  entitled  "^tfi^H,  "the 
captain,"  a  title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  though  there  rendered  "  the  chief." 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  — 

3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  "  captains 
C^nti?,  as  before)  of  hundreds  "  — evidently  resid- 
ing in  or  near  Jerusalem  —  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration 
of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  ['Icoavdv;  FA.  Iccuavay.]  One  of  the  Bene- 
Bebai  [sons  of  B.],  a  lay  Israehte  who  was  forced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  28). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Johannes. 
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5.  [^Icaaudv.]  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13);  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2), 
during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12), 
that  is  to  say  in  the  generation  after  the  first  return 
from  Captivity. 

6.  (Vat.  LXX.  omits  [so  Alex.  FA. i;  Comp. 
FA.'^  'Icoaj^du]-)  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the 
musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii. 
42).     In  two  other  cases  this  name  is  given  in  the 

A.  V.  as  JOHANAN. 

JEHOFAOHIN  (']'^::^^n]  =  cqjpomted  of 
Jehovah ;  once  only,  Ez.  i.  2,  contracted  to  1'^?^^^  * 
in  Kings  'lojaxiyU?  Chron.  'lexovias,  Jer.  and  Ez. 
'Iwa/ceijU'  \y^^'\  ^^^'  Iwa/C€t7)  throughout  [ex- 
cept in  Chron.];  Joseph.  'Icoaxi^os:  Joachin). 
Elsewhere  the  name  is  altered  to  Jeconiah,  and 
CoNiAH.     See   also   Jechonias,   Joiakim,  and 

JOACIM. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and  for  three 
months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  being  the  nineteenth  king  from  David, 
or  twentieth,  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to 
2  K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
his  accession;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  well  as  1 
Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading  eight 
years,"  which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his 
father's  captivity,  according  to  Matt.  i.  11. 

Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldseans, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  them  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore,  was  quite  defenseless,  and  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  regular  army  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  person 
after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11). 
In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and  without  any 
losses  from  famine  or  fighting  which  would  indicate 
a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his 
servants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried 
them,  with  the  harem  and  the  eunuchs,  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix.  2;  Ez.  xvii.  12,  xix.  9).  All  the  king's 
treasures,  and  all  the  treasure  of  the  Temple,  were 
seized,  and  the  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple,  which 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in 
the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  were  now  either  cut  up  or 
carried  away  to  Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and 
men  of  war,  and  skilled  artizans,  none  but  the 
poorest  and  weakest  being  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv. 
13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19).  According  to  2  K.  xxiv. 
14,  16,  the  number  taken  at  this  time  into  captivity 
was  10,000,  namely,  7,000  soldiers,  1 ,000  craftsmen 
and  smiths,  and  2,000  whose  calling  is  not  specified. 
But,  according  to  Jer.  Hi.  28  (a  passage  which  is 
omitted  in  the  LXX.),  the  number  carried  away 
captive  at  this  time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, instead  of  the  eighth,  as  in  2  K.  xxiv.  12) 
was  3,023.  Whether  this  difference  arises  from  any 
corruption  of  the   numerals,    or   whether   only  a 
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portion  of  those  originally  taken  captive  were  ac- 
tually carried  to  Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with 
Zedekiah,  upon  his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, cannot  perhaps  be  decided.  The  numbers 
in  Jeremiah  are  certainly  very  small,  only  4,600  in 
all^  whereas  the  numbers  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, as  given  in  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  were  42,360. 
However,  Jehoiachin  was  himself  led  away  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  there   he   remained   a   prisoner, 

actually  in  prison  (H^S  H'^S),  and  wearing  prison  . 
garments,  for  thirtj'-six  years,  namely,  till  the  death 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Evil-Merodach,  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with 
much  kindness,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed 
his  garments,  raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babylon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  2  K.  xxiv.  9,  "He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  his 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but  a  child ; 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-30 ; 
Ez.  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii.  4, 
that  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to  Baby- 
lon, there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jerusalem  of 
his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Jehoi- 
achin himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon.  [Han- 
A2fiAH,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
elders  of  the  Captivity  (xxix.)  would,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  party  among  the  Captivity, 
encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were  at  this  time 
looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  overthrow 
and  Jehoiachin' s  return;  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  iib.  v.  22),  and 
the  close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin  through  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
some  disposition  to  conspire  against' Nebuchadnez- 
zar on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Captivity.  But 
neither  Daniel  nor  Ezekiel,  who  were  Jehoiachin's 
fellow-captives,  make  any  further  allusion  to  him, 
except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his  prophecies  by  the 
year  "of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  (i.  2,  viii. 
1,  xxiv.  1,  &c.);  the  latest  date  being  "the  twenty- 
seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1).  We  also  learn 
from  Esth.  ii.  6,  that  Kish,  the  ancestor  of  Mor- 
decai,  was  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captive.  But  the 
apocryphal  books  are  more  communicative.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Baruch  (i.  3)  introduces 
"  Jechonias  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah" 
into  his  narrative,  and  represents  Baruch  as  reading 
his  prophecy  in  his  ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  the 
king's  sons,  and  the  nobles,  and  elders,  and  people, 
at  Babylon.  At  the  hearing  of  Baruch's  words,  it 
is  added,  they  wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and 
sent  a  collection  of  silver  to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum  the  high- 
priest,  with  which  to  purchase  burnt- offerings,  and 
sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding  them  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  his 
son.  The  history  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  also 
apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an  important  person- 
age; for,  according  to  the  author,  the  husband  of 
Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  chief  person  among  the  captives,  to  whose  house 
all  the  people  resorted  for  judgment,  a  description 


a  Such  is  the  text  of  the  Vat.   LXX. ;  the  A.  Y. 
follows  the  Alex,  and  Vulgate  in  reading  "  eighteen." 


The  words  t^'^M  and  IDS,  applied  to  Jehoiakim  in 
Jer.  xxii.  28,  80,  imply  sex*  rather  than  age,  and  are 
both  actually  used  of  infants.     See  Ges.  Tkes.  s.  vv. 
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which  suits  Jehoiachin.  Africanus  {Ep.  ad  Orig. ; 
Kouth,  Hel.  Sac.  ii.  113)  expressly  calls  Susanna's 
husband  "  king,"  and  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  made  him  his  royal  companion  {avvQpovos)- 
He  is  also  mentioned  1  Esdr.  v.  5,  but  the  text  seems 
to  be  corrupt.  It  probably  should  be  "  Zorobahel, 
the  son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacim,"  i.  e.  Jehoi- 
achin. It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scripture, 
whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any  chil- 
dren. That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is 
called  "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle 
(called  "his  brother,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who  was 
his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain.     But  it 

is  not  impossible  that  Assir  C^^^  =  captive),  who 
is  reckoned  among  the  "  sons  of  Jeconiah  "  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  xxxix. 
7).    This  is  quite  in   accordance  with  the   term 

"childless,"  "^'^'^'^.2,  applied  to  Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  30).  [Genealogy  of  Christ,  vol. 
i.  p.  886  6.] 

Jehoiachin  was  the  last  of  Solomon's  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  hne  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant, 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "  the  sons 
of  Jehoiachin."  Hence  his  place  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  11,  12).  For  the  variations  in 
the  Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah' s  name  see  Hanan- 
lAH,  8 ;  and  for  the  confusion  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  'Icoa- 
y^elfx  and  'luaKeifx,  see  Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Hervey's  Genealogy,  pp.  71-73. 

N".  B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name 
of  Jechonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  three  months  after  Josiah 's  death,  and  was 
deposed  and  carried  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  34;  2  K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed  in 
this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  2l),  who  says 
"  Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also  called  Shal- 
lum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah  who  is  called 
Zedekiah  and  Joakira."  It  has  its  origin  doubtless 
in  the  confusion  of  the  names  when  written  in 
Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  A.  C.  H. 

JEHOI'ADA  (^"JlJ.^n':  =hnown  of  Jehovah : 
'IwSae;  Alex.  IwaSae,  IcotaSa,  IcoiaSae,  and  also 
as  Vat.;  Joseph.  'IcoaSos'  Joiada).  In  the  later 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  Joiada. 

1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David's  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  and  i\. passim-,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Benaiah's  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with  — 

2.  ClcoaScts;  [Vat.TcoaSas;  FA.TwaSae;  Alex. 
IcoSae.])  Leader  (*T*'^3)  of  the  Aaronites  (accu- 
rately "of  Aaron")  i.  e.  the  priests;  who  joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  3,700  priests 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  apparently 
having  succeeded  Ahithophel  in  that  office.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  (1 
Chr.  xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  17). 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (b.  c.  884-878),  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of 
Joash.     It  does  not  appear  when  he  first  became 
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high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  Anyhow,  he 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [High-priest.] 
He  married  Jehosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daugh- 
ter of  king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  11);  and  when  Athahah  slew  all  the 
seed  royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years 
in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  [Joash;  Athaliah.] 
In  effecting  this  happy  revolution,  by  which  both 
the  throne  of  David  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  rescued 
from  imminent  danger  of  destruction,  Jehoiada  dis- 
played great  abiUty  and  prudence.  Waiting  pa- 
tiently till  the  tyranny  of  Athaliah,  and,  we  may 
presume,  her  foreign  practices  and  preferences,  had 
produced  disgust  in  the  land,  he  at  length,  in  the 
7th  year  of  her  reign,  entered  into  secret  alliance 
with  all  the  chief  partisans  of  the  house  of  David 
and  of  the  true  religion.  He  also  collected  at  Je- 
rusalem the  Levites  from  the  different  cities  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under  cover  of  provid- 
ing for  the  Temple  services,  and  then  concentrated 
a  large  and  concealed  force  in  the  Temple,  by  the 
expedient  of  not  dismissing  the  old  courses  of 
priests  and  Levites  when  their  successors  came  to 
relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By  means  of  the 
consecrated  shields  and  spears  which  David  had 
taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  7-11, 
xxvi.  20-28;  1  K.  xiv.  26,  27),  he  supplied  the 
captains  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their  men. 
Having  then  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into 
three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal  en- 
trances, and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favorable 
to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before  the 
whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law,  according 
to  Deut.  xvii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the 
sanctity  of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and 
ministering  Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter 
the  Temple ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Atha- 
liah should  be  carried  without  its  prechicts  before 
she  was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  in- 
augurated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  monarchy ;  all  which  seems  to 
have  been  effected  with  great  vigor  and  success,  and 
without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young  king 
himself,  under  this  wise  and  virtuous  counsellor, 
ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and  was 
forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  is  given  2  K.  xii.  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  b.  c.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak,  unstable  charac- 
ter of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  130 
years  old  when  he  died.     But  supposing  him  to 
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have  lived  to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only 
leaves  5  years  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
reign),  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  against  Athaliah ;  and  15 
years  before,  when  Jehoram,  whose  daughter  was 
his  wife,  was  only  32  years  old,  he  would  have  been 
80 :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable. 
There  must  therefore  be  some  early  corruption  of 

the  numeral.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  D'^D^tU? 

ntt?btrJl  (83),   instead   of  U'W^  HWD.      Even 

103  (as  suggested,  Geneal.  of  our  Lord^  p.  304) 
would  leave  an  improbable  age  at  the  two  above- 
named  epochs.  If  83  at  his  death,  he  would  have 
been  33  years  old  at  Joram's  accession.  For  his 
signal  services  to  his  God,  his  king  and  his  coun- 
try, which  have  earned  him  a  place  among  the  very 
foremost  well-doers  in  Israel,  he  had  the  unique 
honor  of  burial  among  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the 
city  of  David.  He  was  probably  succeeded  by  his 
son  Zechariah.  In  Josephus's  list  {Ant.  xviii.  § 
6),  the  name  of  IXIAEAS  by  an  easy  corruption  is 
transformed  into  4>IAEA2,  and  in  the  Sedei'  Olam 
into  Phadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  mentioned  as  the  "son  of  Barachias,"  i.  e.  Be- 
rechiah.«  This  is  omitted  in  Luke  (xi.  51),  and 
has  probably  been  inserted  from  a  confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Berechiah ;  or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii. 
2). 

5.  [Vulg.  pro  Joiade.]  Second  priest,  or  sagan, 
to  Seraiah  the  high-priest.  He  was  deposed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  probably  for 
adhering  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah;  when  Zephan- 
iah  was  appointed  sagan  in  his  room  ^  ( Jer.  xxix. 
25-29;  2  K.  xxv.  18).  This  is  a  clear  instance  of 
the  title  "the  priest"  being  applied  to  the  second 
priest.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  shows  the  nature 
of  the  sagan' s  authority  at  this  time,  when  he  was 

doubtless  "  ruler  (jf  the  house  of  Jehovah  "  ("1**^? 

nirf^  rT^Sl)*  [High-pkiest.J  Wmer  (Eeakv.) 
has  quite  misunderstood  the  passage,  and  makes 
Jehoiada  the  same  as  the  high-priest  in  the  reign 
of  Joash. 

6.  (^"Jt'^'^j  i-  e-  Joiada:  'IcoiSd;  [Vat.  Iweiaa;] 
Alex,  loei^a'  Jojada),  son  of  Paseach,  who  as- 
sisted to  repair  the  "  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  6).  A.  C.  H. 

JEHOFAKIM  (n]^)7in>  [Jehovah  sets  up 
or  appoints]  :  'icaaKl/ii,  or  -dfx;  Joseph.  'Iwa/ctyuos: 
JoaJcim),  18th  (or,  counting  Jehoahaz,  19th)  king 
of  Judah  from  David  inclusive  —  25  years  old  at  his 
accession,  and  originally  called  Eliakim.  He  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pe- 
daiah  of  Rumah,  possibly  identical  with  Arumah 
of  Judg.  ix.  41  (where  the  V^ulg.  has  JRumah),  and 
in  that  case  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His 
younger  brother  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  as  he  is 
called  (Jer.  xxii.  11),  was  in  the  first  instance  made 
king  by  the  people  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his 
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j  father  Josiah,  probably  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
I  lowing  up  Josiah's  policy,  which  was  to  side  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux 
thinks,  bound  by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i. 
50).  Pharaoh-Necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down 
all  resistance  with  his  victorious  army,  immediately 
deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  had  him  brought  in  chains 
to  Kiblah,  where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Carchemish  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  34;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12). 
He  then  set  Ehakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the 
throne,  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  hav- 
ing charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  trib- 
ute of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  1  talent  of  gold  = 
nearly  40,000/.,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for 
the  part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon, 
he  eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz 
with  him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii. 
34;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12;  Ez.  xix.  4).c  Pharaoh-Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
after  his  great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  ii.  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  defenseless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king 
prisoner,  bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Bab- 
ylon, and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  Temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,*^  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  taken  captives  to  Bab- 
ylon ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  changed 
his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  re- 
bellion it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  were  the  rest- 
less turbulence  of  his  own  bad  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  paying  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
w^hich  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii.  13-17),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer's  coryecture,  or  Jose- 
phus's assertion,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  affairs  of  Syria  since  the 
bg^ttle  of  Carchemish,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
prophet   Jeremiah,   it  is  certain    that  it  brought 


«  *  The  words  corresponding  to  "  son  of  Barachias  " 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  are  omitted  in  the  Sinai  tic  manu- 
script a  prima  manUj  and  a  few  othef  authorities. 
But  they  are  retained  in  the  text  by  Tischendorf  (8th 
ed.),  and  are  in  all  probability  genuine.  A. 

b  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
office  by  death. 


c  It  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in  2  K. 
xxiii.  (which  is  the  fullest)  whether  Necho  went 
straight  to  Egypt  from  Jerusalem,  or  whether  the 
calamitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  intervened. 

d  It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning  may 
be  caused  by  some  reckoning  a  year  for  Jehoahaz's 
reign,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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misery  and  ruin  upon  the  king  and  his  country. 
Though  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time 
to  come  in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal, 
he  sent  against  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldseans, 
with  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were 
all  now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4  with  2  K. 
xxiv.  2,  3).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign  must 
have  been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The  Am- 
monites appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of  Gad 
(Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighboring  nations  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  Israel 
to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost  (Ez.  xxv.). 
There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of  the  walled  cities. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  close 
of  the  reign.  Probably  as  the  time  approached 
for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  to  come  against  Judsea 
the  desultory  attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops 
became  more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engage- 
ment with  some  of  these  forces,  or  else  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  oppressed  subjects,  who  thought  to  con- 
ciliate the  Babylonians  by  the  murder  of  their 
king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent  end  in  the  11th 
year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  cast  out  igno- 
miniously  on  the  ground ;  perhaps  thrown  over  the 
walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  was  dead ;  and 
then,  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation,  "beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  ",  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  xxxvi.  30). 
Within  three  months  of  his  death  Nebuchadnezzar 
arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  his  dynasty  by  carrying 
Jehoiachin  off  to  Babylon.  [Jehoiachin.]  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  as- 
cribing to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character. 
The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii.  37  tells  us  that  "  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a 
statement  which  is  repeated  xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  5.  The  latter  writer  uses  the  yet  stronger 
expression,  "  the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  abom- 
inations which  he  did  "  (ver.  8).  But  it  is  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the  fullest  por- 
traiture of  him.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  19th  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign,  we  have  a 
detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry  practiced  at 
Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on  six  years 
later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  Temple,  ex- 
actly agrees;  incense  offered  up  to  "abominable 
beasts;"  "women  weeping  for  Thammuz;"  and 
men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  "  with  their 
backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord  "  worshipping 
"the  sun  towards  the  east"  (Ez.  viii.).  The  vin- 
dictive pursuit  and  murder  of  Urijah  the  son  of 
Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities  offered  to  his  corpse 
by  the  king's  command,  in  revenge  for  his  faithful 
prophesying  of  evil  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 

a  The  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt.  The  words 
Toi/  d8eA.(/)bi'  auToO  seem  to  be  repeated  from  the  preced- 
ing line  but  one,  and  Za.p6.Ky\v  is  a  corruption  of  OvpCav. 
"XvkXa^oiv  avriyayev  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Alexandrian 
Codex  of  Jer.  xxxiii.  23  (xxvi.  23,  A.  V.),  avv&Kd^oaav 
avToi/,  KoX  k^Yiyayov. 

b  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  an  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  this  time.  All  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Egypt  fell  into  the  power  of 
Babylon  soon  after  the  victory  at  Carchemish,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  retired  thenceforth  into  his  own  coun- 
try. His  Asiatic  wars  seem  to  have  engrossed  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's attention  for  the  next  7  yeai'S ;  and  in 
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are  samples  of  his  irreligion  and  tyranny  combined. 
Jeremiah  only  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-24).  The  curious  notice  of  him  in  1 
Esdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put  his  nobles  in  chains,  and 
caught  Zaraces  his  brother  in  Egypt «  and  brought 
him  up  thence  (to  Jerusalem),  also  points  to  his 
cruelty.  His  daring  impiety  in  cutting  up  and 
burning  the  roll  containing  Jeremiah's  prophecy, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  national  fast  was 
being  celebrated,  is  another  specimen  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  drew  down  upon  him  the  sentence,  "  He 
shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  " 
(Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression,  injustice,  covetous- 
ness,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are  most  severely  re- 
buked (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has  been  frequently 
observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough  selfishness  and 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  land  was  so  impoverished  by  the 
heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by  Egypt  and  Babylon 
in  turn,  he  should  have  squandered  large  sums  in 
building  luxurious  palaces  for  himself  (xxii.  14,  15). 
Josephus's  history  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  is  consis- 
tent neither  with  Scripture  nor  with  itself.  His 
account  of  Jehoiakim's  death  and  Jehoiachin's  ac- 
cession appears  to  be  only  his  own  inference  from 
the  Scripture  narrative.  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  x.  6)  Nebuchadnezzar  came  against  Judaea 
in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  compelled 
him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he  did  for  three  years, 
and  then  revolted  in  the  11th  year,  on  hearing  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone  to  invade  Egypt.^ 
He  then  inserts  the  account  of  Jehoiakim's  burn- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecy  in  his  5th  year,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  the 
king  of  Babylon  made  an  expedition  against  Jehoi- 
akim, who  admitted  Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
immediately  broke ;  that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  and  the 
flower  of  the  citizens,  and  sent  3,000  captives  to 
Babylon,  and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear 
lest  the  young  king  should  aveng^  his  father's  death, 
and  so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem ; 
that  Jehoiachin,  being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  dis- 
position, did  not  like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on 
his  own  account,  and  therefore  surrendered  himself, 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suffering  no  harm ; 
but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners,  and  made 
Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  kept  in  custody  —  a  statement  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probabilities-  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.     [Nebuchadnezzar.]     The  reign 


like  manner  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  confined 
himself  to  Ethiopian  "wars.  The  first  hint  Ave  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lost  influence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  in  the 
4th  of  Zedekiah.  [Hananiah,  4.]  He  made  several 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuchadnezzar .  in  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  and  detached  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Tyrians,  and  Zidonians  from  the  Babylonish 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvii.).  In  consequence,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after  thoroughly  subduing  these  nations,  and 
devoting  13  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
vaded and  subdued  Egypt  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign 
(Ez.  xxix.  17). 
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of  Jehoiakim  extends  from  b.  c.  609  to  b.  c.  598, 
or  as  some  reckon,  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a  contracted 
form  in  Joiakim,  a  high-priest.  A.  C.  H. 

*  Hardly  any  single  act  of  Jehoiakim  reveals  so 
much  of  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  times 
as  his  burning  of  Jeremiah's  "roll."     It  was  the 
"  roll,"  on  which  Baruch,  the  prophet's  amanuensis 
and  the  sharer  of  his  dungeon,  had  written   the 
warnings  uttered'  by  Jeremiah,  to  arouse  the  king 
and  nobles  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.    An  attempt 
was  made  to  read  these  warnings  to  the  people,  on 
one  of  the  public  fasts.    "  On  that  day,"  as  Stanley 
describes  the  scene,  "  a  wintry  day  in  December, 
Baruch  appeared  in  the  chamber  of  a  friendly  noble, 
Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  which  was  appar- 
ently over   the   new  gateway  already  mentioned. 
There,  from  the  window  or  balcony  of  the  chamber, 
or  from  the  platform  or  pillar  on  which  the  kings 
had  stood  on  solemn  occasions,  he  recited  the  long 
alternation  of  lament  and  invective  to  the  vast  con- 
gregation assembled  for  the  national  fast.    Micaiah, 
the  son   of  his  host,  alarmed  by  what  he  heard, 
descended  the  Temple  hill,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  princes  who,  as  usual  through  these  disturbed 
reigns,  were  seated  in  council  in  the  palace  in  the 
apartments  of  the  chief  secretary.     One  of  them, 
Jehudi,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  house,  acted  ap- 
parently as  an  agent  or  spokesman  of  the  rest,  and 
was  sent  to  summon  Baruch  to  their  presence.    He 
sat  down  in  the  attitude  of  an  eastern  teacher  ( Jer. 
xxxvi.  15,  comp.  Luke  iv.  20),  and  as  he  went  on 
his  recital   struck   terror  into  the   hearts   of  his 
hearers.     They  saw  his  danger ;  they  charged  him 
and  his  master  to  conceal  themselves,  and  deposited 
the  sacred  scroll  in  the  chamber  where  they  had 
heard  it,  whilst  they  announced  to  the  fierce  and 
lawless  king  its  fearful  contents.     A  third  time  it 
was  recited  —  this  time  not  by  Baruch,  but  by  the 
courtier  Jehudi  —  to  the  king  as  he  sat  warming 
himself  over  the  charcoal  brazier,  with  his  princes 
standing  round  him.     Three  or  four  columns  ex- 
hausted  the  royal  patience.     He  seized  a  knife, 
such  as  eastern  scribes  wear  for  the  sake  of  erasures, 
cut  the  parchment  into  strips,  and  threw  it  into 
the  brazier  till  it  was  burnt  to  ashes.     Those  who 
had  heard  from  their  fathers  of  the  effect  produced 
on  Josiah  by  the  recital  of  the  warnings  of  Deuter- 
onomy, might  well  be  startled   at    the   contrast. 
None  of  those  well-known  signs  of  astonishment 
and  grief  were  seen;  neither  king  nor  attendants 
rent  their  clothes.    It  was  an  outrage  long  remem- 
bered.     Baruch,   in   his   hiding-place,   was   over- 
whelmed with  despair  (Jer.  xlv.  3)  at  this  failure 
of  his  mission.     But  Jeremiah  had  now  ceased  to 
waver.     He  bade  his  timid  disciple  take  up  the 
pen,  and  record  once  more  the  terrible  messages. 
The  country  was  doomed.     It  was  only  individuals 
who  could  be  saved. 

"  But  the  Divine  oracle  could  not  be  destroyed  in 
the  destruction  of  its  outward  framework.  It  was 
the  new  form  of  the  vision  of  the  '  Bush  burning, 
but  not  consumed';  a  sacred  book,  the  form  in 
which  Divine  truths  were  now  first  beginning  to  be 
known,   burnt   as  sacred  books   have  been  burnt 
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«  It  is,  however,  very  singular  that  the  names  after 
Shemaiah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  including  Joiarib  and  Jedaiah, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  previ- 
ously existing  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
does  that  in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  For  Joiarib's  is  introduced 
wi^  the  copula  "  and  ;  "  it  is  quite  out  of  its  right 


again  and  again,  in  the  persecutions  of  the  fourth 
or  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  multiplied  by  that 
very  cause;  springing  from  the  flames  to  do  their 
work,  living  in  the  voice  and  life  of  men,  even  when 
their  outward  letter  seemed  to  be  lost.  '  Then  took 
Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the 
scribe,  the  son  of  Neriah,  M'ho  wrote  therein  from 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book 
which  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  had  burned 
hi  the  fire,  and  there  were  added  besides  unto  them 
many  Hke  words  '  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32).  In  this  record 
of  the  prophet's  feeling,  thus  emphasized  by  his 
own  repetition,  is  contained  the  germ  of  the  '  Lib- 
erty of  Unlicensed  Printing,'  the  inexhaustible 
vitality  of  the  .written  word."  {History  of  the 
Jewish  Chu7^ch,  ii.  591  ff.)  H. 

JEHGFARIB  (n^n^hn';,    l   Chr.   ix.    10, 
xxiv.  7,  only;  elsewhere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V., 
the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Joiarib   [Jehovah  a 
defende?'] :  'iwapiixx  [Vat.  Iwapei/x,  lapeifi;]  Alex. 
'Icoapei^  and  'lapei^:  Joiarib),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).     Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  Neh.  xi. 
10.     [Jedaiah.]     Their   chief  in   the   days    of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh.  xii. 
6,  19 ).    They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the  Asmonean 
family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as  he  informs 
us  (Ant.   xii.   6,   §   1,  and  Life,  §   1).     [High- 
priest.]     Prideaux  indeed   (Connection,  i.  129), 
following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that  only  4 
of  the   courses   returned   from   Babylon,  Jedaiah, 
Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim  —  for  which  last,  how- 
ever, the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib  —  because 
these  4  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  36-39,  Neh. 
vii.  39-42.     And  he  accounts  for  the  mention  of 
other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib   (1  Mace.   ii.   1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdivided  into  6  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  24,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.     But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
famines  of  priests  in  the  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.     And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4  courses  are  mentioricd 
in  that  particular  fist,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
Joiarib  did  return ;  and  we  have  two  other  hsts  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7);  the  former 
enumerating  21,  the  latter  22  courses;  and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,«  and  adding, 
at  ver.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  5 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.     So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 
firmation from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Josephus  (Cont.  Apion.  ii.  §  8),  that  there  were 
4  courses  of  priests,  as  it  is  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,   as  Whiston  and  others  have 
shown  (note  to  Life  of  Josephus,  §  1).     The  sub- 
joined table  gives  the  three  hsts  of  courses  which 


order  as  the  first  course  ;  and,  moreover,  these  names 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  we  come  to  the 
times  of  Joiakim  at  ver.  12-21.  Still  the  utmost  that 
could  be  concluded  from  this  is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
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returned,  with  the  original  list  in  David's  time  to 
compare  them  by :  — 

COURSES  OF  PRIESTS. 


In  David's 

In  list  in 

In  Nehemiah's 

In  Zerubba- 

reign, 

Ezr.  ii.,  Neh. 

time, 

bel's  time, 

1  Chr.  xxiv. 

vii. 

Neh.  X. 

Neh.  xii. 

1.  Jehoiarib, 

_ 

__ 

Joiarib. 

1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10. 
2.  Jedaiah. 

Children  of 

_ 

Jedaiah. 

Jedaiah. 

3.  Harim. 

Children  of 

Harim. 

Rehum 

Harim. 

(Harim,  V.  15). 

4.  Seorim. 

5.  Malchijah. 

Children  of 
Pashur,  1 
Chr.  ix.  12. 

Malchijah. 

6.  Mijamin. 

■" 

Mijamin. 

Miamin 
(Miniamin,  v. 

17). 
Meremoth. 

7.  Hakkoz. 

_ 

Meremoth, 

son  of  Hak- 

koz, Neh. 

iii.  4. 

8.  Abijah. 

— 

Abijah. 

Abijah. 

9.  Jeshuah. 

House  of 
Jeshua  (?) 
Ezr.  ii.  36. 
Neh.  vii.  39. 

10.  Shecaniah. 

" 

Shebaniah. 

Shechaniah 
(Shebaniah, 
ver.  14). 

11.  Eliashib. 

— 

— 

— 

12.  Jakim. 

— 

— 

— 

13.  Huppah. 

— 

— 

— 

14.  Jeshebeab. 

— 

— 

— 

15.  Bilgah. 

— 

Bilgai. 

Bilgah. 

16.  Immer. 

Children  of 
Immer. 

Amariah. 

Amanah. 

17.  Hezir. 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Aphses. 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Pethahiah. 

20.  Jehezekel. 

— 

— 

— 

21.  Jachin, 

— 

— 

— 

Neh.  xi.  10. 

1  Chr.  ix.  10. 

22.  Gamul. 

23.  Delaiah. 





— 

24.  Maaziah. 

Maaziah. 

Maadinh 
(Moadiah,  v. 
17). 

The  com'ses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
original  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
after  the  return,  are  as  follows :  — 


Neh.  X. 

Neh.  xii. 

Neh.  xi.,  1  Chr.  ix. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah  (?) 

Azariah. 

Ezra. 

Azariah. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 



Pashur. 





Hattush. 

Hattush. 



Malluch. 

Malluch. 



Obadiah. 

Iddo. 

Adaiah  (?) 

Daniel. 



— 

(xinnethon. 

Ginnetho. 

— 

Baruch. 



— 

MeshuUam. 



— 

Shemaiah. 

Shemaiah. 
Sallu. 
Amok. 
Hilkiah. 
Jedaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the  courses,  see  Lewis's 
Orig.  Hebr.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

In  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Joakib. 

A.  C.  H. 

JEHON^ADAB,    and    JON'ADAB    (the 
longer  form,  Dl^^in*^,  is  employed  in  2  K.  x.  and 

Jer.  XXXV.  8,  14,  16,  18;  the  shorter  one,  ^^'^^^ 
in  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  10,  19  {Jehovah  incites^  Ges.] : 
'IcomSaiS:  [Jowac/a^]),  the  son  of  Rechab,  founder 
of  the  Rechabites.  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55, 
that  his  father  or  ancestor  Rechab  ("the  rider") 


JEHOI^ADAB 

belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites;  the  Arabian 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israehtes. 
One  settlement  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Heber 
(Judg.  iv.  11),  retaining  their  Bedouin  customs 
under  the  oak  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  was  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  branch  had  nestled  in  the 
cliflfs  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i.  16;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  A 
third  was  established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son  Jeho- 
nadab.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up 
by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were 
inculcated  by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness on  his  descendants;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  their  being  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts.  The 
vow  or  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  them  is  pre- 
served to  us:  "Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye 
nor  your  sons  for  ever.  Neither  shall  ye  build 
houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have 
any :  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents ;  that 
ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  be 
strangers"  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  hfe,  partly 
monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  observed  with  the 
tenacity  with  which  from  generation  to  generation 
such  customs  are  continued  in  Arab  tribes ;  and 
when,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jehonadab, 
the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  from  his  father) 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  Chaldsean  in- 
vasion within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule  of  their  ancestor ; 
and  in  consequence  a  blessing  was  pronounced  upon 
him  and  them  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19): 
"  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  for  ever."     [Rechabites.] 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religious  sect,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  aus- 
tere Elijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos 
ii.  11  (see  Ewald,  AUerihumer,  pp.  92,  93),  we  are 
the  better  able  to  understand  the  single  occasion 
on  which  he  appears  before  us  in  the  historical  nar- 
rative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly 
met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K. 
X.  15).  It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot ;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the 
first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text  —  followed  by  the 
A.  V.  — impHes  that  the  king  blessed  (A.  V.  "  sa- 
luted") Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  6,  §  6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the 
king.  Each  would  have  its  peculiar  appropriate- 
ness. The  king  then  proposed  their  close  union. 
"  Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy 
heart?"  The  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly 
•varied.  In  the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  replies, 
"  It  is,  it  is:  give  me  thine  hand."  In  the  LXX., 
and  in  the  A.  Y.,  he  replies  simply,  "It  is;  "  and 
Jehu  then  rejoins,  "  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand." 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was 
offered  and  grasped.  The  king  Hfted  him  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might 
whisper  his  secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  "  Come 
with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was 
the  first  indication  of  Jehu's  design  upon  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Baal,  for  which  he  perceived  that  the  stern 
zealot  would  be  a  fit  coadjutor.  Having  intrusted 
him  with  the  secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants 
(Heb.  and  A.  V.)  caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
•  to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  through- 
out ;  but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly 
mentioned  is  when  (probably  from  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah) 
he  went  with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to 
turn  out  any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
mass  of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  [Jehu.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  A.  P.  S. 

JEHON^ATHAN  (inpnV  \_whom  Jehovah 
gave=:  his  gift]:  'icavdQav:  Jonathan)^  the  more 
accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is 
most  frequently  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan. 
It  is  ascribed  to  three  persons :  — 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintendent  of  certain  of 

king  David's  storehouses  (HTnt^S  :  the  word 
rendered  "  treasures  "  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  28  "cellars  ");   1  Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehosh- 
aphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  A  priest  (Neh.  xii. 
18);  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Shemaiah 
(ver.  6),  when  Joiakim  was  high-priest,  that  is  in 
the  next  generation  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
under  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua. 

JEHO^RAM  (n"Jin^  z=  ex^dted  by  Jeho- 
vah: 'loopdfjL'i  Joseph.  ^Idopa/nos-  Joncm).  The 
name  is  more  often  found  in  the  contracted  form 
of  Jo R AIM.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  son) 
upon  the  throne  at  Samaria,  b.  c.  896,  and  died 
B.  c.  884.  During  the  first  four  years  of  his 
reign  his  contemporary  on  the  throne  of  Judah  was 
Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  up- 
wards Joram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  and  for  the 
last  year,  or  portion  of  a  year,  Ahaziah  the  son  of 
Joram,  who  was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was 
(2  K.  ix.  27).  The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and 
Jehoshaphat,  was  very  close  throughout  his  reign. 
We  first  find  him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and 
the  king  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites. 
Mesha,  their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  re- 
volted from  Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customary 
tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  Jo- 
ram asked  and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to 
reduce  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the 
three  kings,  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched 
through  the  wilderness,  of  Edom  to  attack  him. 
The  three  armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  per- 
ishing for  want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehosha- 
phat suggested  an  inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time 
and  since  the  latter  part  of  Ahxb's  reign  Elijah's 
attendant  (2  K.  iii.  11;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was 
found  with  the  host.  [Elisha  3,  vol.  i.  p.  717.] 
From  him  Jehoram  received  a  severe  rebuke,  and 
was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophets  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  for 
Jehoshaphat's  sake  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and 
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water,  and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  Moabites :  a 
promise    which    was    immediately   fulfilled.       The 
same   water    which,    filling    the    valley,    and    the 
trenches  dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole 
army  and  all  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to 
the  Moabites,  who  were  advancing,  like  blood,  when 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it.     Concluding  that 
the  allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.      The  allies  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities. "  Kirha- 
raseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of  Moab 
made  his  last  stand.    An  attempt  to  break  through 
the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  offering  up  his  eldest  son, 
the   heir  to  his   throne,  as  a  burnt-offering,  upon 
the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  the  Israelites   retired  and  returned  to 
their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).     It  was  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence  of   Elisha's    rebuke,    and    of  the    above 
remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the  allied  armies 
according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram,  on  his  return 
to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of  Baal   which 
Ahab   his  father  had  made   (2  K.  iii.  2).     For  in 
2  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  offer  made  by 
him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  Shunam- 
mite.     The  impression   on  the   king's  mind   was 
pro])a')ly  streu'^ihened  by  the  subsequent  incident 
of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation  of 
the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  resulted 
from  it  (2  K.  v.).    Accordingly  when,  a  little  later, 
war   broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel,  we  find 
Elisha  befriending  Jehoram.     The  king  was  made 
acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret  counsels 
of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  de- 
feat them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when   Elisha 
had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  shall  I  smite 
them?"   and,  at  the   prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
forbore  to  kill  them,  but   made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  the^n  home  unhurt.     This  procured 
another  cessat'oii  from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  vi.  23).    What  happened  after  this, 
to  change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the- 
prophet,  we  can  only  conjecture.     But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram, 
(2  Iv.  iii.  2,  3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
Baal-worship  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x.  21^ 
28'),  it  soems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian  inroads 
ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the  aid  of 
the  p'-ophefc,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  was  re-- 
buked  by  I^isha,  and  threatened  with  a  return  of 
the  calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped.     Refus- 
ing to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians,  and 
a  close  siege  of  Samaria,   actually  came  to   pass,, 
according  probably  to  the  word   of  the  prophet: 
Hence,  when  tlie  terrible  incident  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and  eat^ 
hig  her  own  cliild,  the  king  inmiediately  attributed 
the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  detej'-- 
rained  to  tike  away  his  life.     The  message  which 
he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  commissioned' 
to  cut  off"  the  prophet's  head,  "  Behold  this  evil  is 
from  Jehovah,  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any 
longer?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  on, 
sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  30,  33),  also  indi- 
cates that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings,  simi-' 
lar  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of  his 


received   the  promise  of  an   abundant   supply  of  !  day,  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and  the  weak 
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and  unstable  son  of  Ahah.  The  providential  inter- 
position by  which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved  and  the 
city  delivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and  Jehoram 
appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feelings  towards 
Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  life,  however,  was  now 
drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was  very  soon  after 
the  above  events  that  Elisha  went  to  Damascus, 
and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of  Ben- 
hadad;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  absence,  proba- 
bly, that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram  and 
Gehazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunammite  from 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  K.  viii., 
took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought  the 
revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  father's  favorite  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  Ele  accordingly  made 
an  alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  l-t,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Eamoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu, 
however,  and  the  army  under  his  command,  re- 
volted from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.), 
and,  hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jeho- 
ram, wounded  and  defenseless  as  he  was.  Jehoram, 
going  out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow 
from  Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground  which 
Ahab  had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreelite ;  thus 
fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
xxi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehoram' s  reign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it,  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  The  former  seems  to  have  survived 
till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign ;  the  latter  to  have 
begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in  the  beginning  of 
it.''  Eor  the  famine  which  Elisha  foretold  to  the 
Shunammite  «  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  iv.  38,  must  have 
begun  in  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoram's  reign,  since 
it ''lasted  seven  years,  and  ended  in  the  twelfth 
year.  In  that  case  his  acquaintance  with  the  Shu- 
nammite must  have  begun  not -less  than  five  or  at 
least  four  years  sooner,  as  the  child  must  have  been 
as  much  as  three  years  old  when  it  died ;  which 
brings  us  back  at  latest  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram's  reign.  Elisha's  appear- 
ance in  the  camp  of  the  three  kings  (2  K.  iii.) 
was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  Jehoram. 
^yith  reference  to  the  very  entangled  chronology 
of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Elijah  the 
prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of  Ehsha's  first 
prophetic  ministrations.  The  history  in  2  K.,  at 
this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature  of  memoirs 
of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations  of  Elijah 
having  closed  with  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  it  was 
very  natural  to  complete  Elijah's  personal  history 
with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in  ch.  ii.  before 
beo-inning  the  series  of  Elisha's  miracles.  But  it 
by^'no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is  really  prior  in 
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order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that,  though  the  raising 
from  the  dead  of  the  Shunammite's  son  was  subse- 
quent, as  it  probably  was,  to  Elijah's  translation, 
therefore  all  the  preliminary  circumstances  related 
in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise.  Neither  again  does 
the  expression  (2  K.  iii.  11),  "Here  is  Elisha, 
which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  '^  im- 
ply that  this  ndnistration  had  at  that  time  ceased, 
and  still  less  that  Elijah  was  remo^■ed  from  the 
earth,  ^\'e  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  2  Cor. 
xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on  earth  in  the  reign  of 
Joram  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  did  not  begin  to 
reign  till  the  fifth  of  Jehoram  (2  K.  viii.  IG);  and 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  note  of  time  in 
2  K.  i.  17,  "  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,"  which  is  obviously  and  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  place  where  it  now  is,  properly 
belongs  to  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With  regard  to 
the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch,  it  nmst 
suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
of  Joram  having  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  for  three  or  seven  years,  is  of  all  per- 
haps the  most  unfortunate,  as  being  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  history,  annihilating  his  independent 
reign,  and  after  all  failing  to  produce  even  a  verbal 
consistency.  The  table  given  below  is  framed  on 
the  supposition  that  Jehoshaphat's  reign  really 
lasted  oidy  22  years,  and  Ahab's  only  19,  as  appears 
from  the  texts  cited ;  that  the  statement  that  Je- 
hoshaphat reigned  25  years  is  caused  by  the  prob- 
able circumstance  of  his  having  taken  part  in  the 
government  during  the  three  last  years  of  Asa's 
reign,  when  his  father  was  incapacitated  by  the  dis- 
ease in  his  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12);  and  that  three 
years  were  then  added  to  Ahab's  reign,  to  make 
the  whole  number  of  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael agree  with  the  whole  number  of  those  of  the 
]<ings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly  lengthened  by  an  ad- 
dition of  three  years  to  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  This 
arrangement,  it  is  believed,  reconciles  the  greatest 
number  of  existing  texts,  agrees  best  with  history, 
and  especially  coincides  with  what  is  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  the  elements  of  the  chronology  of  this 
time,  namely,  that  the  twelve  years'  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram son  of  xVhab,  and  the  few  months'  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Joram  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat, ended  simultaneously  at  the  accession  of 
Jehu. 


a  The  "  then  "  of  the  A.  V.  of  2  K.  viii.  1  is  a.  thor- 
ough misrepresentation  of  the  order  of  the  events. 
The  narrative  goes  back  seven  years,  merely  to  intro- 
duce the  woman's  return  at  this  time.     The   lying's 
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KIls'GS    OF  jrCAII. 


.,    ,   .  ,      ,-,in         M  ^  SAsa   (reigned  41  yrs.)  S8th, 

AL  ab  (r'gn'd  19  yrs.)  1st  yr.  =  ^     u^)  ^^Ti.  ;;y. 


in,  ,.^  _^Jel^oshaphat     (reig'iied      22 
4thjr.  =  ^     vrs.)  1st,  1  K.  xxh.  41. 

T.,'l 1,..,^1,.>*-  IIIfK        ih       K1 


xVhab.    .    . 

Ahab  .     ,    last  and  l!)th  yr.  =  "Jehoshaphat  .     .  IGtli,  ib.  51. 

Aliaziah  (r'gn'd  2  yrj.)  lst'yr.=    Jehoshaphat,  17th,  1  Iv.  xxii. 

[lat,  18th,  2  K.  iii.  1. 

Jehoshaphat    U\st    and  _22d. 


Ahaziah 2d  yr.      }     bl. 

and  =>Jehosliaph 

Jehoram  (r'gn'd  12  yrs.)  1st  yr.  V 


5thyr.  =  <  and  [viii.  KJ. 

(  Joram  (r'gn'd  8  yrs.)  1st,  2  K. 
Johoram      ....    (!th     >  ^  S  Joram,  2d,  2  K.  i.  17,  ii.;   2 
liven  ^      i     Chr.  xxi.  12. 

'  Joram,  8th,  2  K.  viii.  1^  2  K. 

and  [viii.  2(5. 

Alraziali  (reigned  1  yr.)  1st. 


Jehoram     . 

Johoram      . 

Elijah carriedup  to  he; 

Jehoram 12 


2.  [In  2  Chr.  xxi.  1,  Rom.  'lojpdu,  but  Vat. 
Alex,  loopa/j.  as  elsewhere.]  Eldest  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat, succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah 

conversation  with  Gehazi  was  douhtless  caused  by  the 
providential  deliverance  related  in  ch.  vii. 

b  The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew  often  im- 
plies the  habit  or  the  repetition  of  an  action,  as  e.  g. 
Ps.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  &c. 
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at  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned  eight  years,  from  b. 
c.  893-92  to  885-84.  [Jehokam,  1.]  Jehosheba 
his  daughter  was  wife  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
The  ill  effects  of  his  marriage  with  Athahah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  influence  of  that  second 
Jezebel  upon  him,  were  immediately  apparent.  As 
soon  as  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six 
brothers  to  death,  with  many  of  the  chief  nobles 
of  the  land.  He  then  proceeded  to  establish  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  other  abominations,  and  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  idolatry  by  persecution.  A 
prophetic  writing  from  the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2 
Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last  recorded  act  of  his  life,  re- 
proving him  for  his  crimes  and  his  impiety,  and 
foretelling  the  most  grievous  judgments  upon  his 
person  and  his  kingdom,  failed  to  produce  any  good 
effect  upon  him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series 
of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted  from  his  domin- 
ion, and  established  their  permanent  independence. 
It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could  do  by  a  night- 
attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate  himself  from 
their  army,  which  had  surrounded  him.  Next 
Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  Ju- 
dah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  perhaps  one  of  those  "  fenced 
cities  "  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jehoshaphat  had  given 
to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at  his  cruelties,  and 
abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled  against  him.  Then 
followed  invasions  of  armed  bands  of  Philistines 
and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who  paid  tribute  to 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who  burst  into  Ju- 
dsea,  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and 
all  his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah, 
to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried  them  into  cap- 
tivity, and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  And,  to 
crown  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable  disease  in  his 
bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he  died,  after  two 
years  of  misery,  unregretted ;  and  went  down  to  a 
dishonored  grave  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  either 
private  or  pubhc  mourning,  and  -without  even  a 
resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  early  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  brother-in-law  Jehoram's  reign  over  Israel. 

A.  C.  H. 

JEHOSHAB^EATH  (n?:?ti7in^  [perh. 
swearer  by  Jehovah^  i.  e.  his  icorshijyjjer] :  'looara- 
iSeeO;  [Vat.  loo  a  a  13  €■€',]  Alex.  Icoaaked:  Josabeth), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Jehosheba  is 
given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11.  We  are  here  informed, 
what  is  not  told  us  in  Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest. 

JEHOSH^APHAT  (tDptW^H":  [Jehovah  is 
judge']:  'loo(Ta(pdT''  Josctphat).  1.  The  son  of 
Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  c. 
914,  when  he  was  35  years  old,  and  reigned  25 
years.  His  history  is  to  be  found  among  the  events 
recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 
At  first  he  strengthened  himself  against  Israel  by 
fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
the  Ephraimite  conquests  of  Asa.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  two  Hebrew  kings,  perhaps  appreciating 
their  common  danger  from  Damascus  and  the  tribes 
on  their  eastern  frontier,  came  to  an  understanding. 
Israel  and  Judah  drew  together  for  the  first  time 
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since  they  parted  at  Shechem  sixty  years  previ- 
ously. Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  Jehoram  married 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  It 
does  not  appear  how  far  Jehoshaphat  encouraged 
that  ill-starred  union.  The  closeness  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  kings  is  shown  by  many 
circumstances:  Elijah's  reluctance  when  in  exile 
to  set  foot  within  the  territory  of  Judah  (Blunt, 
Uncles.  Coinc."  \\.  §  19,  p.  199);  the  identity  of 
names  given  to  the  children  of  the  two  royal  fami- 
lies; the  admission  of  names  compounded  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah  into  the  family  of  Jezebel,  the 
zealous  worshipper  of  Baal:  and  the  extreme  alac- 
rity with  which  Jehoshaphat  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever 
showed  himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  command- 
ments of  God:  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite 
successfully,  to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the 
groves  in  which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense. 
In  his  third  year,  apprehending  perhaps  the  evil 
example  of  Israelitish  idolatry,  and  considering 
that  the  Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily 
their  function  of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat 
sent  out  a  commission  of  certain  princes,  priests, 
and  Levites,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah, 
teaching  the  people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
He  made  separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as 
they  grew  up,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of  their 
melancholy  end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Eiches  and  hon- 
ors increased  around  him.  He  received  tribute 
from  the  Philistines  and  Arabians ;  and  kept  up  a 
large  standing  army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  lOth  year  of  his  reign 
(b.  c.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  —  not  very  decisive  in  its  result, 
though  fatal  to  Ahab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  peace;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  rebuke  from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself 
through  the  people  "  from  Beer-sheba  to  jMount 
Ephraim,"  reclaiming  them  to  the  law  of  (jod. 
Lie  also  took  measures  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  see 
Selden,  Be  Synedriis^  ii.  cap.  8,  §  4.  Turnhig  his 
attention  to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed 
to  go  to  Tarshish :  but,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
diction of  a  prophet,  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber;  and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah's 
proposal  to  renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
two  «  additional  wars.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Amnion,  Moab,  and  Seir;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps.  48 
and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Joel, 
iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated  the 
war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
ram king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom,  carried 
on  against  the  rebelhous  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.). 
rifter  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat  was  quiet. 
In  his  declining  years  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  placed  (probably  b.  c.  891)  in  the  hands  of  his 
son  Jehoram;  to  whom,  as  Usher  conjectures,  the 
same  charge  had  been  temporarily  committed  dur- 
ing Jehoshaphat's  absence  at  Ramoth-gilead. 

Like  the  prophets  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 


«  Gesenius  and-  Professor  Newman  are  of  opinion  \  opposed  by  Keil  and  Movers  in  Germany,  and  by  the 
that  the.  two  narratives  in  2  K.  iii.  and  2  Chr.  xx.  re- 1  Rev.  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Sr^dorum,  p.  235. 
late  to  one  event.     Tkeir  view  has  been  successfully  | 
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contact,  we  cannot  describe  the  character  of  this 
good  king  without  a  mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
pious,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects,  active  in  mind 
and  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  consist- 
ency. His  character  has  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a  sermon  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Biographies 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  ii. 

2.  ['Icoo-a^ar,  -(\>d9\  Alex,  in  2"  Sam.  viii.  16, 
Icofrarl).]  Son  of  Ahilud,  who  fihed  the  office  of 
recorder  or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  16,  &c.),  and  afterwards  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv. 
3).  Such  officers  are  found  not  only  in  the  courts 
of  the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient 
and  modern  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Koman  Empire 
(Gesenius),  of  China,  etc.  (Keil).  An  instance  of 
the  use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  Esth. 
vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  in  its  transit  from  the  house  of 
Obed-Edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  [Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex,  loocracpar.^  Son  of 
Paruah;  one  of  the  twelve  piu'veyors  of  King  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  17).  His  district  was  Issachar, 
from  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the  year,  he 
collected  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind,  and  sent 
them  to  the  khig's  court. 

5.  ['Ico(ra'/)ar,  Vat. -(^a0.]  Son  of  Nimshi,  and 
father  of  king  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14).     W.  T.  B. 

JEHOSH  APHAT,  VALLEY  OF  (p^l? 

tiStyin*)  \_valley  loJiere  JeJwvah  Judges]:  KoiXds 
'loo(Ta(poir''  ValUs  Josaphat),  a  valley  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the  spot  in  which,  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  captivity, 
Jehovah  would  gather  all  the  heathen  (Joel  iii.  2 ; 
Heb.  iv.  2),  and  would  there  sit  to  judge  them  for 
their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii.  12;  Heb.  v.  4).  The 
passage  is  one  of  great  boldness,  abounding  in  the 
verbal  turns  in  which  Hebrew  poetry  so  much  de- 
lights, and  in  particular  there  is  a  play  between  the 
name  given  to  the  spot  —  Jehoshaphat,  i.  e.  "  Je- 
hovah's judgment,"  and  the  "judgment  "  there  to 
be  pronounced.  The  Hebrew  prophets  often  refer 
to  the  ancient  glories  of  their  nation :  thus  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  "  day  of  Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs 
of  David  and  of  Joshua  in  "Mount  Perazim,"  and 
in  the  "  Valley  of  Gibeon;"  and  in  like  manner 
Joel,  in  announcing  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on 
the  strangers  who  were  annoying  his  country  (iii. 
14),  seems  to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant 
day  when  king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the 
nation  had  seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest 
champion  of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed 
with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies 
as  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  XX.). 

But  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one   conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 


a  This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-  Tarik^  ^'  the 
road "  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage^  ii.  199).  From  it  will 
spring  the  Bridge  of  As-Sirat,  the  crossing  of  which  is 
to  test  the  true  believers.  Those  who  cannot  stand 
the  lest  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley  (Ali  Bey,  224,  225  ;  Mejr  ed-Dm, 
ia  Rob.  i.  269  ;  [Alger's  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fu- 
ture Life,  pp.  202,  203]). 


nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  x<^pa  Kpioecos'-,  and 
so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  —  "  the  plain  of  the 
division  of  judgment."  Michaehs  (Bibel  fur  Un- 
gele/irten,  Kemarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view, 
and  considers  the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  of  the 
Maccabean  victories.  P)y  others,  however,  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end  of 
the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  but  the 
scene  of  "  Jehovah's  judgment  "  has  been  localized, 
and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us  attached  to 
the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the 
Kedron  forced  its  stream.  At  what  period  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or  in  Josephus. 
In  both  the  only  name  used  for  this  gorge  is  Kid- 
eon  (N.  T.  Cedkon).  We  first  encounter  its 
new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  in  the 
Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (art.  Coslas), 
and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter  father  on 
Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  travellers  of  all  ages  and  all 
faiths.  It  is  used  by  Christians  —  as  iVrculf  in 
700  (Early  Trav.  i.  4),  the  author  of  the  Citez  de 
Jherusalern,  in  1187  (Eob.  ii.  562),  and  Maundrell 
in  1697  {Fait.  Trav.  p.  469);  and  by  Jews  —  as 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  1170  (Asher,  i.  71 ;  and 
see  Reland,  Pal.  p.  356).  By  the  Moslems  it  is 
still  said  to  be  called  Wady  Jushafat  (Seetzen,  ii. 
23,  26),  or  Shafat.  though  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  valley  is  Wady  Sitii-Mnrijam.  Both  Mos- 
lems and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment  is  to 
take  place  there.  To  find  a  grave  there  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  p.  290),  and  the  former  ^show  —  as 
they  have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries  —  the 
place  on  which  Mohammed  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Last 
Judgment,  a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall 
of  the  Haram  area  near  the  south  corner,  one  of 
the  pillars  «  which  once  adorned  the  churches  of 
Helena  or  Justinian,  and  of  which  multitudes  are 
now  imbedded  in  the  rude  masonry  of  the  more 
modern  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
ravine,  wherever  a  level  strip  affords  the  opportu- 
nity, are  crowded  —  in  places  almost  paved  —  by 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs 
of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of 
the  Last  Judgment. 

So  narrow  and  precipitous  ^  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
suited  for  such  an  event;  but  this  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who 
framed  or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.  It  is  how- 
ever implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  in  the 

two  cases.  That  by  Joel  is  Emeh  (Hp^);  ^  word 
applied  to  spacious  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Es- 
draelon  or  Giheon  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  App.  §  1). 
On  the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  is  in- 
variably designated  by  Nachal  (vHi)  answering 
to  the  modern  Arabic  Wady.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  convertible, 


h  St.  Cyril  (of  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  the 
spot,  or  has  another  valley  in  his  eye ;  probably  the 
former.  He  describes  it  as  not  many  stadia  from  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  says  he  is  told  {^■i](ri)  that  it  is  "  bare 
and  apt  for  horses  "  {xj/tkov  koX  iTTTnjAaTov  Comm.  on 
Joel,  quoted  by  Reland,  p.  855).  Perhaps  this  indi- 
cates that  the  tradition  was  not  at  that  time  quite 
fixed. 
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and  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  tradition  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Nachal  Kedron,  did  not  arise 
until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become  a  dead  lan- 
guage.«  The  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  were 
probably  two:  (1.)  The  frequent  mention  through- 
out this  passage  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Temple  (ii.  32;  iii.  1,  6,  16,  17,  18),  may 
have  led  to  the  behef  that  the  locality  of  the  great 
judgment  would  be  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. This  would  be  assisted  by  the  mention  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  somewhat  similar  pas- 
sage in  Zechariah  (xiv.  3,  4). 

(2.)  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  ascended.  This  was  at  one  time  a  received 
article  of  Christian  behef,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Angels,  "•  He  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  ^ 
(Adrichomius,  Theatr.  Ter.  SanctcB^  Jerusalem, 
§  192;  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.) 

(3.)  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the 
connection  with  Joel's  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in 
its  being  the  scene  of  Jehovah's  last  judgment  have 
followed.  This  may  be  so;  but  then  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
name  before  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was 
certainly  used  as  a  burying-place  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  but  no  inference 
can  fairly  be  drawn  from  this. 

But  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has 
held  its  ground  most  firmly.  («.)  In  the  valley 
itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  early  date 
connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf's  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  "  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  then 
the  "tower  of  Jehoshaphat"  {Ear.  Trav.  p.  4). 
In  the  time  of  Maundrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat " 
was,  what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  archi- 
tectural front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "  Ab- 
salom's tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given 
in  plate  33  of  Munk's  Paltstine ;  and  a  photograph 
by  Salzmann,  with  a  description  in  the  Texte  (p. 
31)  to  the  same.  The  name  may,  as  already  ob- 
served, really  point  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though 
not  to  his  tonib^i  as  he  was  buried  like  the  other 
kings  in  the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1).  {b.) 
One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  open- 
ing on  the  valley,  bore  the  same  name.  This  is 
plain  from  the  Citez  c/e  Jberuscdeni^  where  the 
Porte  de  losnfhs  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  postern  " 
close  to  the  golden  gateway  [Portez  Olris),  and  iu 
the  south  of  that  gate  {pars  devers  mldl;  §  iv., 
near  the  end,"  Rob.  ii.  559).  It  was  therefore  at  or 
near  the  small  walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  restored  the  name  of  the  Poterne  de 
dosaphat.,  and  which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the  south 
of  the  golden  gateway.     However  this  may  be,  this 
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a  It  appears  in  the  Tai-gum  on  Cant.  viii.  1. 

&  In  Sir  John  Maundeville  a  difFei'ent  reason  is 
given  for  the  same.  "  Very  near  this  "  —  the  place 
where  Chiist  wept  over  Jerusalem — ^' is  the  stone  on 
which  our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ;  and  on  that 
same  stoue  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  right  as 
He  said  himself."  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon,  in  the  valley, 
''  where  our  Lord  will  come  to  judgment "  {Early 
Trav.  p.  28). 


"  postern  "  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall 
in  which  it  occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones 
of  the  wall  have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it :  ^  and 
in  so  far,  therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the 
tradition  being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod, 
by  whom  this  wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  the 
"little  gatC^  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley," 
of  which  Arculf  speaks  {Early  Trav.).  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion than  that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monu- 
ments (Asher,  i.  71).  (c.)  liastly,  leading  to  this 
gate  was  a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat 
{Citez  de  J.  §  vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  "  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.      [To:Mns.] 

G. 

*  Fiirst  speaks  of  the  present  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat as  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem  {Handio.'i.  497). 
That  must  be  an  oversight.  He  thinks  that  the 
valley  was  so  named  from  a  victory  or  victories 
achieved  there  by  Jehoshaphat  over  heathen  ene- 
mies, but  that  the  name  was  not  actually  given  to 
the  place  till  after  the  time  of  Joel. 

The  correct  view,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  valley  to 
which  Joel  refers  is  not  one  to  be  sought  on  any 
terrestrial  map,  of  one  period  of  Jerusalem's  history 
or  another,  but  is  a  name  formed  to  localize  an  ideal- 
ized scene.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  bold,  but  truth- 
ful figure,  to  set  forth  the  idea  that  God's  perse- 
cuted, sufl^ering  people  have  always  in  Him  an 
Almighty  defender,  and  that  all  opposition  to  his 
kingdom  and  his  servants  must  in  the  end  prove 
unavailing.  To  convey  this  teaching  the  more  im- 
pressively the  prophet  represents  Jehovah  as  ap- 
pointing a  time  and  a  place  for  meeting  his  enemies; 
they  are  commanded  to  assemble  all  their  forces, 
to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  both  their  enmity  and 
their  power  in  one  single  effort  of  resistance  to  his 
purposes  and  will.  They  accept  the  challenge. 
Jehovah  meets  them  thus  united,  and  making  trial 
of  their  strength  against  his  omnipotence.  The 
conflict  then  follows.  The  irresistible  One  scatters 
the  adversaries  at  a  single  blow;  he  overwhelms 
their  hosts  with  confusion  and  ruin  (iii.  2-17,  A. 
v.,  and  iv.  12-17,  Heb.).  The  prophet  calls  the 
scene  of  this  encounter  "  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat"  (/.  e.  where  "Jehovah  judges  "),  on  account 
of  this  display  of  God's  power  and  justice,  and  the 
pledge  thu.s  given  to  his  people  of  the  final  issue 
of  all  their  labors  and  sufferings  for  his  name's 
sake.  With  the  same  import  Joel  interchanges 
this  expression  in  ver.  14  with  "  valley  of  decision," 

(\^^"nn),  i.  e.  of  a  case  decided,  judgment  de- 
clared. H. 

JEHOSH^EBA  (l?5^"^n^  [Jehcwah  the 
oath^  by  whom  one  swears]:  LXX.  'IcocraySee; 
Joseph.  'lojcrajSe^r?),  daughter  of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).     Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jeho- 


c  To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recent 
observation.  It  is  evident  erough  in  Salzmann's  pho- 
tograph, though  not  in  De  Saulcy's  sketch  {Atlas,  pi. 
24). 

d  Next  to  the  above  "  little  gate,"  Arculf  names 
the  gate  ^^  Thecuitis."  Can  this  strange  name  contain 
an  allusion  to  Thecoa,  the  valley  in  which  Jehosha- 
phat's  gi'eat  victory  was  gained  ? 
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SHABEATH.  It  tliiis  exactly  resembles  the  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  to  us,  namely,  Elishep.a  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
'EAio-a/3€T,  whence  our  YAmaheth),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Ex.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  former  case  the  word  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vah's oath;  "  in  the  second  ''God's  oath." 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "  the  daughter  of 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram.  by  another  wife;  and  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  7, 
§  1)  calls  her  'O^oQa  o/xoTrdrpLos  aBeXcpj],  This 
may  be;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission 
of  Athaliah" s  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  detestation  in  which  it  was  held  —  in  the  same 
w^ay  as  modern  commentators  have,  for  the  same 
reason,  eagerly  embraced  this  hypothesis.  That  it 
is  not  absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the 
reigns  both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah  —  and  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  was  hicorporated  into  both  of 
their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marriage 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
(''for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  2  Chr.  xxi. 
11),  as  inducing  and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue 
the  infant  Joash  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers. 
By  her,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  2,  3; 
2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  where  he  was  brought  up  prob- 
ably with  her  sons  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11),  who  assisted 
at  his  coronation.  One  of  these  was  Zechariah, 
who  succeeded  her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was 
afterwards  murdered  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).    A.  P.  S. 

JEHOSH^UA  (VW'^n']  [Jehovah  a  helper]: 
'Irjo-ous'-  Josue).  In  this  form  —  contracted  hi 
the  Hebrew,  but  fuller  than  usual  in  the  A.  Y.  — 
is  given  the  name  of  Joshua  in  Xum.  xiii.  16,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bestowal  by  iMoses.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jehovah  probably  marks  the 
recognition  by  ■Moses  of  the  important  part  taken 
in  the  affair  of  the  spies  by  him,  who  till  this  time 
had  been  Hoshea,  "help,"  but  was  henceforward 
to  be  Je-hoshua,  "help  of  Jehovah"  (Ewald,  ii. 
30G).  Once  more  only  the  name  appears  in  its  full 
form  hi  the  A.  V.  —  this  time  with  a  redundant 
letter  —  as  — 

JEHOSH'UAH  (the  Hebrew  is  as  above: 
'1770-oye,  in  both  MSS.:  Josue),  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  We  should  be  thank- 
ful to  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the 
first  syllables  of  this  great  name  their  full  form,  if 
only  in  these  two  cases;  thougli  why  in  these  only 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Xor  is  it  easier  to 
see  whence  they  got  the  final  h  in  the  latter  of  the 
two.  [The  final  h  is  not  found  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  A.  V.,  IGll.  — A.]  G. 

JEHO'YAH  (nin^  usually  with  the  vowel 

points  of  "^31^5  but  when  the  two  occur  together 

the   former    is    pointed  H^n*^,  that   is,   with   the 

vowels  of  L2^n*bs\,  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,  liab.  iii.  19: 
the  LXX.  generally  render  it  by  KvpLos,  the  Vul- 
gate by  Doi/iinus :  and  in  this  respect  they  haxe 
been  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  translated 
"The  Lord").  The  true  pronunciation  of  this 
name,  by  which  God  was  knovvn  to  the  Hebrews, 
has  been  entirely  lost,  the  Jews  themselves  scrupu- 
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lously  avoiding  every  mention  of  it,  and  substitu- 
ting in  its  stead  one  or  other  of  the  words  with 
whose  proper  vowel-points  it  may  happen  to  be 
written.  This  custom,  which  had  its  origiri  hi 
reverence,  and  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  super- 
stition, was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  rendering 
of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  name  constituted  a  capital  of- 
fense. In  the  rabbinical  writings  it  is  distinguished 
by  various  euphemistic  expressions;  as  simply  "the 
name,"  or  "the  name  of  four  letters"  (the  Greek 
tetraejrammaton) ;  "  the  great  and  terrible  name;  " 
"the  pecuhar  name,"  ^.  e.  appropriated  to  God 
alone;  "the  separate  name,"  /.  e.  either  the  name 
which  is  separated  or  removed  from  human  knowl- 
edge, or,  as  some  render,   "  the  name  which  has 

been  interpreted  or  revealed"    (tTH'^^^n   Dt;"", 

»hem  hammephordsh).  The  Samaritans  followed 
the  same  custom,  and  in  reading  the  Pentateuch 

substituted   for    Jehovah    (S^^J^.y,    shemd)     "the 

name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the  practice 
in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writings 
(Geio-er,  Urschrifi^  etc.  p.  262).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once  a 
year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  (Mar.  jVeb. 
i.  61)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  further 
to  the  high-priest  alone.  On  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the  Just  (  Tad 
Chaz.  c.  14,  §  10),  having  lasted  through  two  gen- 
erations, that  of  the  men  of  the  (ireat  Synagogue 
and  the  age  of  Shemed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  sheni  hammephordsh  (Midrash  on 
Ps.  xxxvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  Peland's  J)ec((s 
iLxercit.).  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  we  meet  with  instances  of  individ- 
uals who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  se- 
cret. A  certain  13ar  Kamzar  is  mentioned  in  the 
^lishna  (Tome/,  iii.  §  11)  who  was  able  to  write 
this  name  of  God ;  but  even  on  such  evidence  we 
may  conclude  that  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
the  true  pronunciation  almost  if  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  probability  being  that  it  had  been 
lost  long  before.  Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  con- 
fesses that  on  this  point  he  was  not  permitted  to 
speak  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §  4);  and  Philo  states  {dt  Vit. 
Mos.  iii.  519)  that  for  those  alone  whose  ears  and 
tongue  were  purged  by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to 
hear  or  utter  this  awful  name.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  no  reference  to  ancient  writers  can  be 
expected  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question, 
and  any  quotation  of  them  will  only  render  the 
darkness  in  which  it  is  involved  more  palpable. 
At  the  same  time  the  discussion,  though  barren  of 
actual  results,  may  on  other  accounts  be  interesthig; 
and  as  it  is  one  in  which  great  names  are  ranged 
on  both  sides,  it  would  for  this  reason  alone  be  im- 
pertinent to  dismiss  it  with  a  cursory  notice.  In 
the  decade  of  dissertations  collected  by  Belaud, 
Fuller,  Gataker,  and  Leusden  do  battle  for  the  pro- 
nunciation Jehovah,  against  such  formidable  antag- 
onists as  Drusius,  Amama,  Cappellus,  Buxtorf,  and 
Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  fairly 
beat  their  opponents  out  of  the  field;  the  only 
argument,  in  fact,  of  any  weight,  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  advocates  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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word  as  it  is  written  being  that  derived  from  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  proper  names,  such  as 
Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  etc.  Their  antag-onists  make 
a  strong  point  of  tlie  fact  that,  as  has  been  noticed 
above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels  are  applied  to  the 
same  consonants  under  certain  circumstances.  To 
this  Leusden,  of  all  the  champions  on  his  side,  but 
feebly  replies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  D /!D1D, 

when  prefixed  to  nin*^,  take,  not  the  vowels  which 
they  wpuld  regularly  receive  were  the  present  punc- 
tuation true,  but  those  with  which  they  would  be 

written  if  "^^IS,  dcKmdi,  were  the  reading ;  and 
that  the  letters  ordinarily  taking  diKjesh  lene  when 
following  nin*^  woukl,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Hebrew  points,  be  wi-itten  without  dagesh, 
whereas  it  is  uniformly  inserted.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, be  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  Jehovah. 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of  'law  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94;  Irenogus,  i.  4,  §  1), 
'leuw  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Prcej).  Jivan.  i.  9, 
§  21),  'laov  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  G66),  and  in 
a  catena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a  jMS.  at  Turin  'la 
oue;  both  Theodoret  (Qucest.  15  iti  Exod.)  and 
Kpiphanius  {Hcer.  xx.)  give  'la^Se,  the  former  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Samari- 
tans, while  'Aia  represented  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
even  if  these  writers  were  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority,  their  evidence  only  tends  to  show  in  how 
mixny  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the  word 

nin*^  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Ps.  viii.),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  con- 
sidered it  an  ineffable  name,  at  the  same  time  says 
it  may  be  read  ,/a/io,  —  of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  which  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  field  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hypotheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  skeptical  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paral- 
leled by  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesita- 
tingly asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Je- 
hovah is  not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his 
faith  upon  the  Al)raxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it 
in  the  form  Jao,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit 
devas,  devo^  the  Greek  Aios,  and  Latin  Jovis  or 
Dlovls.  But,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  his 
authority  is  at  least  questionable,  he  omits  to  ex- 
pkwin  the  striking  phenomenon  that  the  older  form 
which  has  the  d  should  be  preserved  in  the  younger 
languages,  the  Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not 
a  trace  of  it  appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be 
desirable  also  that,  before  a  philological  argument 
of  this,  nature  can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-(iermanic  languages  should 
be  more  clearly  estal)iished.  In  the  absence  of  this, 
any  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent 
resemblances  (the  resemblance  in  the  present  case 
not  being  even  apparent)  will  lead  to  certain  error. 
That   the    Hebrews    learned    the   word    from    the 
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Egyptians  is  a  theory  which  has  found  some  advo- 
cates. The  foundations  for  this  theory  are  suffi- 
ciently slight.  As  has  been  mentioned  above, 
Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives  the  Greek  from  'law;  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  'law  was  a  deity 
of  the  Egyptians,  whereas  nothing  can  be  clearer 
from  the  context  than  that  the  historian  is  speak- 
ing especially  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Again,  in 
Macrobius  {Scd.  i.  c.  18),  a  line  is  quoted  from  an 
oracular  response  of  Apollo  Clarius  — 

$pa^eo  70V  TTavTixiV  viiarov  Oeov  e/XjU-ei^'  'law, 

which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  Jablonsky  (Panth.  yEg.  ii.  §  5)  has  proved 
incontestably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
names  'law  and  ^e^aooQ  the  subjects  of  mystical 
speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyptians, 
are  known  to  have  given  the  name  'law  to  the 
Moon  (Neander,  Gnost.  252),  but  this,  as  Tholuck 
suggests,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in 
Coptic  the  Moon  is  called  ioh  ( Verm.  Schriften,  i. 
385).  Movers  (Phon.  i.  540),  while  defending  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius,  connects 
'law,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus,  with  the 

root  mn,  so  that  it  signifies  "the  life-giver." 
In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  name  'law  is  found 
among  the  (jlreeks  and  I^gyptians,  or  among  the 
Orientals  of  Eurther  Asia,  in  the  2d  or  od  century, 
cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  word  from 
any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process  in  reality 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews 
were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders.  We  have 
indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among  them, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many  centuries 
before  it  is  found  in  other  records;  of  the  contrary 
we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  introduced 
into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  IM.  Kt'musat,  from  one  of 
the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tseu,  who 
flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  about 
the  Gth  or  7th  century  n.  c,  and  held  the  opinions 
commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  I'lato,  and 
others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  i\I.  Pemusat 
translates  as  follows:  "  Celui  que  vous  regardez 
et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nonnne  J ;  celui  que 
vous  c'coutez  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas,  se  nomme 
Hi ;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et  qu'elle  ne  pent 
pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont  trois  etres 
qu'on  ne  pent  comprendre,  et  qui,  confondus,  n'en 
font  qulm."  In  these  three  letters  J  H  V  Pemusat 
thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  might  have  been  learnt  by  the 
philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his  pupils  in  the 
course  of  his  travels ;  or  it  might  have  been  brought 
into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews  or  Gnostics.  The 
Chinese  interpreter  of  the  passage  maintains  that 
these  mystical  letters  signify  "  the  void,"  so  that 
in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not  only  does 
it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a  questionable  form, 
in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a  letter  from 
the  missionary  Plaisant  to  the  Vicar  Apostohc 
Boucho,  dated  •  18th  Eeb.  1847,  there  is  mention 
made  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a  tribe  in 
the  jungles  of  Burmah,  that  the  divine  being  was 
called  Java  or  Kara-Java,  and  that  the  peculiarities 
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of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  were  attrib- 
uted to  him  (Reinke,  Bidtrdye,  iii.  65).  But  all 
this  is  very  vague  and  more  curious  than  convin- 
cing. The  inscription  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis 
at  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Os.  §  9),  "  I 
am  all  that  hath  been,  and  that  is,  and  that  shall 
be,"  which  has  been  employed  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  known  among 
the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  nor  Strabo ;  and  Proclus,  who  does  allude 
to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum  of  the  temple. 
But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  its  authority  is  worth- 
less for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced.  For, 
supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name  to  which  such 
meaning  is  attached,  it  follows  rather  that  the 
Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned  its  significance 
from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  both 
in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same  combination  of 
letters  conveyed  the  same  idea.  Without,  however, 
having  recourse  to  any  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  the 
pecuharity  of  the  inscription  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  place  which,  as  is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in 
the  Egyptian  mythology  as  the  universal  mother. 
The  advocates  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word 
have  shown  no  lack  of  ingenuity  in  summoning  to 
their  aid  authorities  the  most  unpromising.  A 
passage  from  a  treatise  on  interpretation  (Trepz 
epfirjveias,  §  71),  written  by  one  Demetrius,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  hymned  their 
gods  by  means  of  the  seven  vowels,  has  been  tor- 
tured to  give  evidence  on  the  point.  Scaliger  was 
in  doubt  whether  it  referred  to  Serapis,  called  by 
Hesychius   "  Serapis  of  seven  letters  "   (r^  eTrra- 

ypd/jL/jLarou  SapctTTis),  or  to  the  exclamation  S-IH 

nin"^,  Jul  yehovdh,  "  He  is  Jehovah."  Of  the 
latter  there  can  be  but  little  doul)t.  Gesner  took 
the  seven  Greek  vowels,  and  arranging  them  in  the 
order  lEHHOTA,  found  therein  Jehovah.  But  he 
was  triumphantly  refuted  by  Didymus,  who  main- 
tained that  the  vowels  were  merely  used  for  musical 
notes,  and  in  this  very  probable  conjecture  he  is 
supported  by  the  Milesian  inscription  elucidated 
by  Barthelemy  and  others.  In  this  the  invocation 
of  God  is  denoted  by  the  seven  vowels  five  times 
repeated  in  diflferent  arrangements,  Aeriiovoo, 
Er]LOU(aa,  HLovooae,  loucoaer],  OucoaErjL'  each  group 
of  vowels  precedes  a  "  holy"  (ayie),  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  the  following:  "the  city  of  the 
Milesians  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  guarded  by 
archangels."  Miiller,  with  nmch  probability,  con- 
cludes that  the  seven  vowels  represented  the  seven 
notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  argument  for  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  Jehovah  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  Pharaoh 
changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  (2  K. 
xxiii.  34),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  conquerors  towards  the  con- 
quered, unless  the  Egyptian  king  imposed  upon  the 
king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  gods. 
But  the  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  was  Babylonian,  for  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon changed  the  name  of  Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah 
(2  K.  xxiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes. 
In  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
.  passage  from  a  pretended  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho 
quoted  by  Philo  BybHus,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Nero.     But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
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so-called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient 
Phoenician  chronicler,  are  most  impudent  forgeries 
concocted  by  Philo  Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the 
passage  to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in 
Philo  Byblius,  but  is  quoted  from  Porphyry  by 
Eusebius  {Priap.  Evan.  i.  9,  §  21),  and,  genuine  or 
not,  evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  au- 
thority in  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  informa- 
tion from  Hierombalos  {.J erubbaal)  the  priest  of 
the  god  'levo).  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah 
as  a  compound  in  the  proper  names  of  many  .who 
were  not  Hebrews,  Hamaker  (Misc.  Phmn.  p.  174, 
(fee.)  contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  \jvlah  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Av^aijah 
the  Jebusite,  of  'Yohiah  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  havhig  recourse  to  Hamaker's  hypothesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1  K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its 
occurrence  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
-Solomon's  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'AiSSaioy,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a  Tyrian  sufiete 
in  Menander  (Joseph,  c.  A^non.  i.  21),  and  which 

he  identifies  with  Obadiah  (H^Jl^^).  But  both 
Fiirst  and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  in  Hebrew 
characters  by  *^"^I!}'S?,  ^abdai,  which  even  Hamaker 
thinks  more  probable. 

II.  Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  a  non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  'Jo  attribute  much 
value  to  them  requires  a  large  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
side ;  for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  S.  L).  Luzzatto  {Anivi.  in  Jes.  Vat.  in 
Ivosenmidler's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with  sin- 
gular   naivete    the    extraordinary    statement    that 

Jehovah,   or  rather  Hin*^  divested  of  points,  is 

compounded  of  two  inteijections,  HI,  ra/?,  of  pain, 

and  ^n"^,  yd/m,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of 
good  and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modern  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 

Jehovah,  the  Arab.  s>}^,  which  signifies  "  height, 

heaven ;  "  a  conjecture,  of  the  honor  of  which  no  one 
will  desire  to  rob  him.  But  most  have  taken  for 
the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the  different 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  propose,  the 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  dehverer  of  Israel, 
the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush, 
communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission :   "  And  God 

said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am  ('^t^'St  n^^HS 
'^.'in^j  t7/^eA  ds/ter  eJiyeh)-^  and  he  said.   Thus 
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shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.''  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured 
to  doubt:  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supphes  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 

considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  nin*^ 
must  be  the  3d  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantive 
verb  Tl'^n,  the  older  form  of  which  was  Tl^Tl, 
still  found  in  the  Chaldee  Hin,  and  Syriac  j^^^, 
a  fact  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  dis- 
cussing the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  ety- 
mology be  correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
call  it  in  question,  one  step  towards  the  true  punc- 
tuation and  pronunciation  is  already  ^ahied.  Many 
learned  men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus, 
Crusius,  and  Leiisden,  in  an  age  when  such  fancies 
were  rife,  imagined  that,  reading  the  name  with 
the  vowel  points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  dis- 
covered an  indication  of  the  etei'nity  of  God  in  the 
fact  that  the  name  by  which  He  revealed  himself 
to  the  Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  present 
participle,  and  the  future  and  preterite  tenses  of 
the  substantive  verb.  The  idea  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8  (6  ^^u  kuI 
6  S)j/  Kol  6  ipxof^sJ^os),  and  received  apparent  con- 
firmation from  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  ol), 
and  Targ.  Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages, 
however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  coinjjosition  of 
the  name,  and  merely  assert  that  in  its  significance 
it  embraces  past,  present,  and  future.  But  having 
agreed  to  reject  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  any  theoiies  which  may  be  based 
upon  it,  had  they  even  greater  probability  in  their 
favor  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  Jehovah  appears  in  Greek  characters 
is  'laco,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punc- 
tuate it  mn^,  yahvoh,  which  is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  H  7  verbs.  Gussetius  suggested 
'°^.in.^  yeheveh,  or  nin*],  y.ihveh,  in  the  former 
of  which  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Fiirst ; 
and  jNIercer  and  Corn,  a  Lapide  read  it  HIH"^, 
yeliveh :  but  on  all  these  suppositions  we  should 
have  •in')  for  IH"^  in  the  terminations  of  com- 
pound proper  names.  The  suflfrages  of  others  are 
divided  between  niH^,  or  Hin^,  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  'la'jSe  of  Epiplianius  above  men- 
tioned, and   njn^  or  H^n^,  which  Fiirst  holds 

to  be  the  'Uvdo  of  Porphyry,  or  the  'laov  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Caspari  {Micha^  p.  5,  (fee.) 
decides  in  favor  of  the  former  on  the  ground  that 
this  form  only  would  give  rise  to  the  contraction 

^rf^  in  proper  names,  and  opposes   both  Fiirst's 

punctuation  niH")  or   niPT.*^^,  as  well  as  that  of 

J^jn.*!  or  n^n*],  which  would  be  contracted  into 

•in\     Gesenius  punctuates  the  word  Hin^,  from 

which,  or  from  H^H]],  are  derived  the  abbreviated 

form  T'  ^,  yah,  used  in  poetry,  and  the  form  171^  = 

"^U"^  =  *}n^  (so  \TV^  becomes  "^H"))  which  occurs 
at  the  commencement  of  compound  proper  names 
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(Hitzig,  Jesaja,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintains  that, 
whichever  punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quiescent 

sheva  under  71  is  ungrammatical,  and  Chateph 
Pathach  is  the  proper  vowel,  tie  therefore  writes 
it  njn^,  yiJidvdh,  to  which  he  says  the  'Aia 
of  Theodoret  corresponds;  the  last  vowel  benig 
Kametz  instead  of  8egol,  according  to  the  analogy 

rn 

of  proper  names  derived  from   H  V  verbs   {e.  g. 

n:^\    nnD%    ^:DD^    and    others).      In    his 

opinion  the  form  n>  is  not  an  abbreviation,  but 
a  concentration  of  the  Tetragranmiaton  ( Comm. 
uber  dtn  Psalter,  Einl.).  There  remains  to  be 
noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the  form 

nin^,  which  he  adopted,  might  be  the  Hiph.  fut.  ■ 
of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the  same  opinion  was 
Reuss.    Others  agahi  would  make  it  Piel,  and  read 

•"^.^L^N  Fiirst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  mentions  some  other 
etymologies  which  aflect  the  meaning  rather  than 
the  punctuation  of  the  name ;  such,  for  instance,  as 

that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  Hin,  "  to  over- 
throw," and  signifies  ''  the  destroyer  or  storm- 
sender;  "  or  that  it  denotes  "  the  light  or  heaven," 

from   a  root  nin=nD"^,    "to    be   bright,"    or 

"  the  life-giver,"  from  the  same  root:=nin,  "  to 

live."    We  have  therefore  to  decide  between  H^H^ 

or  nin^,  and  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  YaJidveh, 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at 
the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  adopt 
the  form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what  follows,  on  account 
of  its  familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance:  what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature 
of  God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  O.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  different  appel- 
lations \vas  early  perceived,  and  various  explanations 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  TertulHan  (ddi). 
llermog.  c.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  {Kvpios)  till  after  the  Creatioi],  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
{de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostom  {llovi.  xiv. 
in  Gen.)  considered  the  two  names.  Lord  and  God, 
as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them  arbi- 
trary. But  all  their  arguments  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Kvpios  of  the  LXX.  is  the  true 
rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely  the 

translation  of  *^31S,  ddondi,  whose  points  it  bears. 

With  regard  to  D^^H' vS,  elohwi,  the  other  chief 
name  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated  in  the  0.  T., 
it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion  does  not 
even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the  plural  form 
of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  inferred  therefrom.  8uch,  according 
to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  true  significance  of 
Elohim.  But  Calvin,  Mercer,  Drusius,  and  Bel- 
larmine  have  given  the  weight  of  their  authority 
against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 
Among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
question  much  more  nearly  approached  its  solution. 
R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (T2th  cent.),  the  author  of  the 
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book  Cozri,  found  in  the  usage  of  Eloliim  a  protest 
against  idolaters,  who  call  each   personified  power 

n*7.^,  elodh^  and  all  collectively  Elohim.  He  in- 
terpreted it  as  the  most  general  name  of  the  Deity, 
distinguishing  Him  as  manifested  in  the  exhibition 
of  his  power,  without  reference  to  his  personality 
or  moral  qualities,  or  to  any  special  relation  which 
He  bears  to  man.  Jehovah,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
revealed  and  'known  God.  While  the  meaning  of 
the  former  could  be  evolved  by  reasoning,  the  "true 
significance  of  the  latter  could  only  be  apprehended 
"  by  that  prophetic  vision  by  which  a  man  is,  as  it 
were,  separated  and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind, 
and  approaches  to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit 
enters  into  him."  In  like  manner  Maimonides 
{Mor.  Neb.  i.  (31,  Buxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name 
which  teaches  of  the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and 
Abarbanel  (quoted  by  Buxtorf,  ch  Nora.  Dei,  §  30) 
distinguishes  Jehovah,  as  denoting  God  according 
to  what  He  is  in  himself,  from  Elohim  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  his  power. 
In  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  with 
whom  the  documentary  hypothesis  originated,  the 
alternate  use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  and 
determined  by  no  essential  difference.  Hasse  (Ant- 
chckun(jen)  considered  them  as  historical  names, 
and  Sack  {da  Usu  Nam.  Dei,  etc.)  regarded  Elohim 
as  a  vague  term  denoting  "  a  certain  infinite,  om- 
nipotent, incomprehensible  existence,  from  which 
things  finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin," 
while  to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite 
title  of  Jehovah  was  applied.  Ewald,  in  his  tract 
on  the  composition  of  Genesis  ^written  when  he 
was  nineteen),  maintained  that  Elohim  denoted  the 
Deity  in  genera],  and  is  the  conniion  or  lower 
name,  while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the 
Israelites.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  his  thepry  he 
was  compelled  in  many  places  to  alter  the  text,  and 
was  afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements, 
which  were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stiihelin! 
Doubtless  EloIiim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the 
Deity  when  spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and 
when  no  national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker. 
It  was  Elohim  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
delivered  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8), 
and  the  Egyptian  lad  adjured  David  by  Elohim, 
rather  than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no 
knowledge  (1  Sam.  xxx.  15).  So  Ehud  announces 
to  the  ]Moabitish  king  a  message  from  Elohim 
(Judg.  iii.  20);  to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews  was  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the 
Elohim  (1  K.  xx.  28,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a 
heathen  the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more 
intelligible  meaning  than  this.  It  is  to  be  observed 
also  that  when  a  Hebrew  speaks  with  a  heathen  he 
uses  the  more  general  term  Elohim.  Joseph,  in 
addressing  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  Moab  to  protect  his  fimiily 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
specific  title;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  generally  followed  when  the  heathen  are  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi. 
23),  the  Hlttites  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  the  IMidianite 
(Judg.  vii.  14),  and  Joseph  in  his  assumed  character 
as  an  Egyptian  (Gen.  xlii.  18).  But,  although  this 
distinction  between  Elohim,  as  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of 
the  Israelities,  contains  some  superficial  truth,  the 
real  nature  of  their  difference  must  be  sought  for 
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far  deeper,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  arguments 
which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  D'^rj'bs^, 

elohim,  the  pi.  of  ^h  /S^,  etymologists  are  divided 

in  their  opinions ;  some  connecting  it  with  VS,  el, 

and  the  unused   root   V-IM,  id,    "to   be  strong," 

-"  5= 

while  others  refer  it  to  the  Arabic  ^Jf,  cdiha,  "to 

be  astonished,"  and  hence  k}\,  alaha,  "  to  worship, 
adore,"  Elohim  thus  denoting  the  Supreme  Being 
who  was  worthy  of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the 
dread  and  awful  One.  But  liirst,  with  much 
greater  probability,  takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as 
the  primitive  from  which  is  derived  the  idea  of 
worship  contained  in  the  verb,  and  gives  as  the 
true  root  nbS=:  A^,  "  to  be  strong."  Delitzsch 
would  prefer  a  root,  H  jS  =  nyW  =  b^W  (STjmb. 
ad  Ps(dm.  illustr.  p.  29).  Erom  whatever  root, 
however,  the  word  may  be  deri\-ed,  most  are  of 
opinion  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  is 
that  of  strength,  power  ;  so  that  Elohim  is  the 
proper  apj3ellation  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in 
his  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and 
in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  government  of 
the  world.  Hengstenberg,  who  adheres  to  the 
derivation  above  mentioned  from  the  Arab.,  (dilta 
and  (didia,  deduces  from  this  etymology  his  theory 
that  Elohim  indicates  a  lower,  and  Jehovah  a 
higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  feeling  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merely  in  respect 
of  this  feeling  is  God  marked  by  this  designation." 
But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  drawn  on 
the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  })ower  or 
strength  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word ;  and 
it  is  more  natural  that  the  Divine  I^eing  should  Ije 
conceived  of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  object 
of  fear  and  adoration.  To  this  view  Gesenius' ac- 
cedes, when  he  says  that  the  notion  of  worshipping 
and  fearing  is  rather  derived  from  the  power  of  the 
Deity  which  is  expressed  in  his  name.  Tha  ques- 
tion now  arises,  ^\\v^t  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached 
to  the  plural  form  of  the  word?  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  some  have  discovered  therein 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  while  others  maintain 
that  it  points  to  polytheism.  The  Kabbis  generally 
explain  it  as  the  plural  of  majesty ;  Babbi  Bechai. 
as  signifying  the  lord  of  all  powers.  Abarbanel  and 
Kimchi  consider  it  a  title  of  honor,  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  of  which  examples  will  be 
found  hi  Is.  hv.  5,  Job  xxxv.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20, 
xlii.  30.  In  Prov.  ix.  1,  the  plural  nS^pPT, 
clwcmoth,  "wisdoms,"  is  used  for  wisdom  in 'the 
abstract,  as  including  all  the  ti'easures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  tlie 
plural  form  Elohim,  instead  of  pointing  to  poly- 
theism, is  applied  to  God  as  comprehending  in 
himself  the  fullness  of  all  power,  and  uniting  in  a 
perfect  degree  all  that  which  the  name  signifies, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  ascribe  to 
the  several  divinities  of  their  pantheon.  The  sin- 
gular n"^ /.^,  elocdi,  with  few  exceptions  (IS!  eh.  ix. 
17;  2  Chr.  xxxii.   15),  occurs  only  in  poetry.     It 
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will  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  places 
where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  where  no  especial  reference  is  made  to 
his  unity,  personality,  or  holiness,  or  to  his  relation 
to  Israel  and  the  theocracy.  (See  Ps.  xvi.  1,  xix. 
1,  7,  8.)  Hengstenberg-'s  etymology  of  the  word 
is  disputed  by  Delitzsch  {Symb.  ad  Pss.  illustr.  p. 
29-  ?z.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
to  a  root  indicating  power  or  might,  and  sees  in  it 
an  expression  not  of  what  men  think  of  God,  but 
of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so  iar  as  He  has  life 
omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according  as  He  is  the 
beginning  and  eud  of  all  life.  For  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Ikit  it  is  at  least 
extremely  doubtful  whether  to  the  ancient  Israelites 
any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  by  Elohim ; 
and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced  knowledge 
supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  is  some 
danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  and  a  more 
subtle  significance  than  was  ever  intended  to  be 
expressed. 

y.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phys- 
ical universe,  the  name  -Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"the  father  of  spirits"  (Xum.  xvi.  22;  comp. 
John  iv.  24:),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honor  and  worship  are  due. 
If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  and  the 
name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a  similar 
form,  "  He  that  is,"  "  the  Being,"  whose  chief 
attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi. 
!()),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6),  the  only 
being  (Josh.  xxii.  22;  Ps.  1.  1),  creator  and  lord 
of  all  things  (Ex.  xx.  II;  comp.  Num.  xvi.  22 
with  xxvii.  IG ;  Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah  who 
made  the  covenant  with  his  people  (Gen.  xv.  18; 
Num.  x.  33,  (fee).  In  this  connection  Elohim  occurs 
but  once  (Ps.  Ixxvui.  10),  and  even  with  the  article, 
ha- Elohim,  which  expresses  more  personality  than 
Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom  (Judg.  xx.  27 ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were  enjoined  to 
observe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  iv.  27, 
&c.),  to  keep  his  law,  and  to  worship  Him  alone. 
Hence  the  phrase  "to  serve  Jehovah  "  (Ex.  x.  7, 
8,  &c.j  is  apphed  to  denote  true  worship,  whereas 
"to  serve  ba-EIohim  "  is  used  but  once  in  this 
sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the  same 
association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is  spoken 
of  (Deut.  iv.  28;  Judg.  iii.  G).  As  Jehovah,  the 
only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true  worship, 
to  Him  belong  the  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  all 
the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious  services 
of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11;  Lev.  xxiii.  2). 
His  are  the  altars  on  which  offerings  are  made  to 
the  true  God;  the  priests  and  ministers  are  his 
(1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively  that  a 
priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with  idolatrous 
worship.  To  Jehovah  alone  are  oflerings  made 
(Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in  this 
connection,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
suffixes,  or  some  word  in  construction  with  it,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  true  God ;  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxxiv.  15).  It  follow^s  nat- 
urally that  the  Temple  and  Tabernacle  are  Jehovah's, 
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and  if  they  are  attributed  to  Elohim,  the  latter  is 
in  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  prophets 
are  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce- 
ments proceed  from  him,  seldom  from  Elohim. 
The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  iMoabites  are  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Jer. 
xJviii.  4G).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah; 
their  wars  are  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17);  their  enemies  are  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  14) ;  it  is  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  that  delivers  them  up  to  their  foes  (Judg. 
vi.  1,  xiii.  1,  (fee),  and  he  it  is  who  raises  up  for 
them  deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  wdiom  they  call 
in  times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii.  18,  iii.  9,  15;  Josh, 
xxiv.  7;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the 
theocratic  khig  of  his  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by 
him  their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against 
the  national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23). 
Their  heroes  are  inspired  by  his  Spirit  (Judg.  iii. 
10,  vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  their 
foes  (2  Sam.  vii.  23);  the  watchword  of  Gideon 
was  "  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon!  "  « 
(Judg.  vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  God  executes 
judgment  on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
ii.  12,  xxxiv.  8;  comp.  Rev.  xvi.  14).  As  the 
Israelites  were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distin- 
guished as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their 
lawgiver  and  supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that 
He  should  be  put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh 
(Judg.  xi.  24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6),  and  the 
Baalim  (Judg.  iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  thus  be  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in 
one  aspect  of  his  character.  Such  and  no  more 
was  He  to  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23):  but  all  this 
and  much  more  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah 
was  a  disthict  personal  sul)sistence,  —  the  living 
God,  who  reveals  himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed, 
helps,  guides,  saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old 
what  Christ  is  to  the  New  Testament.  Jehovah 
was  no  abstract  name,  but  thoroughly  practical, 
and  stood  in  intimate  connection  with  the  religious 
life  of  the  people.  While  Elohim  represents  God 
only  in  his  most  outward  relation  to  man,  and  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  recognized  in  his  omnipotence, 
Jehovah  describes  him  according  to  his  innermost 
being.  In  Jehovah  the  moral  attributes  are  pre- 
sented as  constituting  the  essence  of  his  nature, 
whereas  in  Elohim  there  is  no  reference  to  pei-son- 
ality  or  moral  character.  The  relation  of  l^lohim 
to  Jehovah  has  been  variously  explained.  The  for- 
mer, in  Hengstenberg's  opinion,  indicates  a  lower, 
and  the  latter  a  higher,  stage  of  consciousness  of 
God;  ETohim  becoming  Jehovah  by  an  historical 
process,  and  to  show  how  he  became  so  being  the 
main  oliject  of  the  sacred  history.  Kurtz  considers 
the  two  names  as  related  to  each  other  as  power 
and  evolution ;  Elohim  the  God  of  the  begiiming, 
Jehovah  of  the  development;  E^lohim  the  creator, 
Jehovah  the  mediator.  E^lohim  is  God  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  the  creator  and  the  judge;  Jeho- 
vah the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the  development 
which  lies  between  the  beginning  and  end  {Die 
Kinheit  der  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  identical  with 
Elohim,  and  not  a  separate  being,  is  indicated  by 
the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah-Elohim. 

YI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among 


a  *  f^  For  Jehovah  and  for  Gideon"  is  the,  strict 
translatiou.     The  A.  V  interpolates  "  the  sword  of.-' 

II. 
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the  Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. That  it  was  not  known  before  the  age 
of  Moses  has  been  inferred  from  Ex.  vi.  3;  while 
Von  Bohlen  assigns  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date, 
and  contends  that  we  have  "  no  conckisive  proof  of 
the  \vorship  of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient 
hymns  of  David  "  {Int.  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
infer  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  that  it  orig- 
inated in  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in 

whose  time  the  root   T\M1  =  Tl^^Tl  was  already 

T  T  T  T  -^ 

antiquated.  From  the  xVramaic  form  in  which  it 
appears  (comp.  Chald.  Hin,  Syr.  JO^),  Jahn 
refers  to  the  earliest  times  of  Abraham  for  its  date, 
and  to  Mesopotamia  or  CJr  of  the  Chaldees  for  its 
birthplace.  Its  usage  in  Genesis  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, as  Le  ('lerc  suggests,  by  supposing  it  to  be 
employed  by  anticipation,  for  it  is  introduced  where 
the  persons  to  whom  the  history  relates  are  speak- 
ing, and  not  only  where  the  narrator  adopts  terms 
familiar  to  himself;  and  the  same  difficulty  remains 
whatever  hypothesis  be  assumed  with  regard  to  the 
original  documents  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
history.  At  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not 
known  by  the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this 
passage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah simply  as  a  name  and  title  of  God,  there  is 
clearly  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
In  renewing  his  promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
"  God  spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
Jehovah;  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  (the  name  of)  God  Al- 
mighty {El  Shaddai^  *^'^ti?  vM),  but  by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  It  follows 
then  that,  if  the  reference  were  merely  to  the  name 
as  a  name,  the  passage  in  question  would  prove 
equally  that  before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown 
as  an  appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  ap- 
pear uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal 
history.  But  although  it  was  held  by  Theodoret 
(  Qitoid.  XV.  in  Ex. )  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who 
have  been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  moderns,  that 
the  name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  jMoses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetaii,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Ilengstenberg,  and  others, 
who  deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the 
introduction  of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uncomprehended  l)y  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent.  El  Chad- 
ded (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phys- 
ical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  prom- 
ises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  known;  his  true  attributes  had  not  been 
recognized  (comp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  Aben  Ezra  explained  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
as  a  qualificative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qual- 
ities of  God.  lleferring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "the  name  of  God"  occurs,  it  is  clear 
that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
appellation,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  name 
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of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attributes,  and 
of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (J^^x.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonides 
{Mor.  Neb.  i.  G4,  ed.  Buxtorf)  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  truth,  and 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20)  interprets  "name" 
{ovofxa)  as  denoting  "  personahty  and  essential 
being,  and  that  not  as  it  is  incomprehensible  or 
unknown,  but  in  its  manifestation."  The  name 
of  a  thing  represents  the  thing  itself,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a  new^  name  Havernick  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  ]•!, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jellovah  is  evidently  pre- 
supposed as  already  in  use,  and  is  only  explained, 
interpreted,  and  applied.  ...  It  is  certainly  not  a 
new  name  that  is  introduced;  on  the  contrary,  the 

n^inW  ntr^  ^  vH^  (I  am  that  I  am)  would  be 
uninteiligibie,*if  the*  name  itself  were  not  presup- 
posed as  already  known.  The  old  name  of  antiq- 
uity, whose  precious  significance  had  been  forgot- 
ten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  brought 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people"  {Introd. 
to  the  Pent.  p.  61).  The  same  passage  suppHes  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  "  name  "  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 

appears  at  first  in  another  form,  ehyeh  {T^^r\^). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  Hengsten- 
berg  conceives  to  be  the  following  —  "  Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  Elohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  b€ 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah." 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israefites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  oflfer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed* 
her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  (iod;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable^ as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this 
only  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  word 
which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob's  grand-daughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.    The  name  Moriah 

(n^n*!^)  is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one  passage 
in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an  ety- 
mology intended  to  indicate  what  was  then  under- 
stood by  it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).     Hengstenberg  regards 

it  as  a  compound    of    HSH^,    the  Hoph.  Part. 

of  nS*1,  and  M*^,  the  abbreviated  form  of  nin*^  • 
SO  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would  sig- 
nify "shown  by  Jehovah."    Gesenius,  adopting  the 

meaning  of  HS")  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  renders  it  "  cho- 
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sen  by  Jehovah,"  but  suggests  at  the  same  time 
what  he  considers  a  more  probable  derivation,  ac- 
cording to  vs^hich  Jehovah  does  not  form  a  part  of 
the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
from  various  alhisions  in  Gen.  xxii.  that  the  former 
was  regarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  significance, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Schwind  (quoted  by  Keinke, 
Beitr.  iii.  135,  n.  10)  that  the  terms  Elohiin^  Jeho- 
vah Elohim^  and  then  Jehovah  alone  applied  to 
God,  show  "  to  the  philosophic  inquirer  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  from  a  plurality  of  gods  to  a 
superior  god,  and  from  this  to  a  single  Almighty 
Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.'" 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
AuthenHcity  of  the  Pentateuch^  i.  213-307,  Eng. 
trans. ;  Keinke,  Phil,  histoi .  Abhandlung  ilber  den 
Gottesnamen  Jehova,  Beitrdge^  vol.  iii.;  Tholuck, 
Vermischte  Schriften,  th.  i.  377-405;  Kurtz,  Pie 
Einheit  der  Genesis  xliii.-liii, ;  Keil,  Ueber  die 
Gottesnamen  ini  Pentateuche^  in  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitschrift  ;  Ewald,  Die  Comjjosition 
der  Genesis;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus;  Bunsen,  Bibel- 
iverk,  and  Reland,  Decas  exercitationum  jjMIo- 
logicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova, 
besides  those  already  quoted.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  regard  to  the  use  of  nin*^   in  the  0.  T., 

especially  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  antiquity  and  authorship,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  those  books. 
The  article  by  Dr.  Tholuck  (see  above)  first  pub- 
lished in  his  Litterarischer  Anzeiger  (1832,  May, 
ft\),  was  translated  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Bibl.  Re- 
pository^ iv.  89-108.  It  examines  "  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  origin  of  the  name 
Jehovah,"  and  shows  that  it  has  no  proper  founda- 
tion. It  is  held  that  "  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word  is  that  which  the   earhest  Hebrew  records 

present,  namely,  from  the  verb  H*^"^."     Prof.  E. 

Ballantine  discusses  the  significancy  of  the  name  in 
the  same  periodical  (iii.  730-74-1),  under  the  head 
of  "Interpretation  of  Ex.  vi.  2,  3."  Of  the  eleven 
diflPerent  explanations  which  he  reviews,  he  adopts 
the  one  which  supposes  Jehovah  "  to  imply  simply 
real  existence^  that  which  /s,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  not."  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  God 
appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  El  Shad- 
dai  (the  Almighty),  but  was  not  known  to  them  as 
Jehovah,  it  is  "  a  formal  declaration  by  God  him- 
self of  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
rehgion  and  providence,  the  grand  design  of  which 
was  to  make  known  God  as  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  and  hving  God,"  in  opposition  to  idols  and  all 
other  false  gods.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  name 
itself  of  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  the  patriarchs; 
but  that  the  object  of  God's  dealing  with  them  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
namely,  to  vindicate   the    truth    concerning  Him 

(expressed  by  niH"^),  that  ffe  alone  is  the  living 

God.     Dr.  Wordsworth's  view  of  the  introduction 
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«■  *  It  is  justly  urged  that  a  more  exact  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  (Ex.  vi.  3)  guides  us  more  directly  to 
this  sense  than  does  that  of  the  A.  V. :  "  I  appeared  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  in  El-Shaddai  "  (i.  e. 
in  my  character  as  God  Almighty);  "and  my  name 


of  the  name  is  very  similar  to  this.  There  is  not 
a  contrast  in  the  passage  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3)  between 
the  two  names  (Shaddai  and  Jehovah);  but  a  com- 
parison of  attributes,  and  of  the  degrees  of  clearness 
with  which  they  were  revealed.  Hence  the  asser- 
tion is  not  that  "  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  known 
before,  but  that  its  full  meaning  had  not  been  made 
known"  (Holy  Bible,  laith  Notes,  ii.  210 ).« 

The  more  common  view  (stated  in  the  preceding 
article),  restricts  the  idea  of  this  fuller  revelation  to 
God's  immutability  as  the  one  ever  faithftd  to  his 
promises.  This  explanation  is  preferred  by  Rev. 
J.  Quarry,  in  his  able  work  on  Genesis  and  its 
Authorship  (Lond.,  1866).  "  The  l*atriarchs  had 
only  the  promises  unfulfilled;  in  respect  to  the 
fulfillment  of  them  they  received  not  the  prom- 
ises." (jod  is  now  about'to  fulfill  the  great  promise 
to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  their  seed,  and  so  He 
announces  himself  to  Moses  hi  the  words,  '  I  am 
Jehovah,'  and  tells  him  that  while  the  Patriarchs  had 
manifestations  of  God  in  his  character  as  El-Shad- 
dai, they  had  no  experience  of  him  as  regards  this 
name,  which  implied  the  conthuiousness  and  un- 
changeableness  of  his  gracious  purpose  toward  them 
(p.  296).  Ebrard  (Eistorische  Theol.  Zeitschrift, 
1849,  iv.)  agrees  with  those  who  infer  the  later  ori- 
gin of  the  name  from  Ex.  vi.  2,  3.  He  maintains 
that  "Jehovah"  occurs  in  Genesis  only  as  prolep-- 
tic,  and  on  that  ground  denies  that  its  use  there 
aflfords  any  argument  against  the  unity  of  the  au- 
thorship of  that  book.  Recent  discussions  have 
rendered  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject  specially 
important.  (For  the  fuller  literature  \\  hich  belongs 
here,  see  under  Pentateuch,  Amer.  ed. )   In  regard 

to  the  representation  of    n*in*^  by  Kvpios  in  the 

Septuagint,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Stuart's 
article  on  Kvpios  in  the  Bibl.  Pejwsitory,  i.  736  if. 
It  is  shown  that  this  Greek  title  is  "employed  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  to  designate  that  most 
sacred  of  all  the  Divine  appellations.  H. 

jEHo^vAH-jrREH    (nsn^    nin^  : 

Kvpios  ddeU'  Pominus  videt),  i.  e.  Jehovah  will 
see,  or  p>rovide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided  another  victim. 
The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expression  in  the 
8th  verse,  "  God  will  look  out  for  Himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  oftering,"  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  covert  reference  to 
Moriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occurrence.  The 
play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the  latter  clause 
of  ver.  14,  'which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
proverb;  "as  it  is  said  this  day.  In  the  mountain 
of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,"  or  "provision  shall 
be  made."  Such  must  be  the  rendering  if  the 
received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on  this  point 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text  from  which 
the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must  have  been 

n^;^^  ^\^^.  "'HS,  iv  r<S  opei  Kvpios  cccperj, 
"  on  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeared,"  and  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  nSl"}*J  for  the  last 


Jehovah  ".(/.  e.  as  regards  my  name  Jehovah)  "  was  I 
not  known  to  them.''  The  A.  V.  interpolates  "  the 
name  of"  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  then,  as 
it  for  the  sake  of  correspondence,  says,  "  by  my  name  " 
in  the  second  part.  H. 
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JBHOVAH-NISST 


word,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate 
and  Syriac.     The  Targuni  of  Onkelos  is  obscure. 

W.  A.  W. 

JEHO'VAH-NIS^SI  (^pD  HinV-  K^pios 
Karacpvyr]  fxcTu'  Dominus  exaltatio  mea)^  i.  e.  Je- 
hovah  m/j  banner^  the  name  given  by  INIoses  to  the 
altar  which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidini  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon  which  INIoses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
(iod  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  it  was  on  the  Horeb.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  the  verse  thus: 
'■'  Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  him  miracles 

(]'^D'^3,  nisin).'"  Such  too  is  Jarchi's  explanation 
of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous  interposi 
tion  of  God  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites.  The 
LXX.  in  their  translation,  "  the  Lord  my  refuge,'' 
evidently  supposed  nissi  to  be  derived  from  the  root 

D^3,  7111S,  "  to  flee,"  and  the  Vulgate  traced  it  to 

Sli^D,  "  to  lift  up."  The  significance  of  the  name 
is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion  to  the  staff' 
which  ^Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner  during 
the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
which  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in  favor  of  the 
Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is  thus  recognized 
in  the  memorial  altar  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people, 
who  leads  them  to  victory,  and  is  their  rallying 
point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the  figurative  use  of 
"  banner,"  see  ]^s.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.  10. 

W.  A.  W. 

JEHO^VAH-SHA''LOM  (d^bn)  P'^HV 
elp-fjvr]  Kvpiov:.  Doimm  pax)^  i.  e.  Jehovah  (is) 
puice^  or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  "^H  7S,  "  Jehovah, 
the  (}od  of  peace."  The  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in 
Ophrah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  "  Peace 
be  unto  thee"  (Judg.  vi.  24-).  Piscator,  however, 
following  the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says 
requires  a  different  translation,  renders  the  whole 
passage,  without  introducing  the  proper  name, 
"when  Jehovah  had  proclaimed  peace  to  him;" 
but  his  alteration  is  harsh  and  unnecessary.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words 
as  they  stand   in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to 

have  read  nln"^  D1  vK?,  but  they  are  supported 
by  no  I\IS.  authority.       '  \V.  A.  W. 

*  JEHO'VAH  -  SHAM'MAH         (nin^ 

n^li?  :  Yivpios  iK€7'  Dominus  ibidem),  i.  e.  Je- 
hovah there,  or  lit.  thither,  is  the  marginal  reading 
(A.  V.)  of  Ezek.  xlviii.  35.  In  the  text  the  trans- 
lators have  put  "  The  Lord  is  there."  In  both 
respects  the  A.  Y.  has  followed  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
It  is  the  name  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  new 
city  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  Vision,  and  has  so 
gorgeously  described  (chap,  xl.-xlviii.).  Compare  \ 
Eev.  xxii.  3,  4.  H. 

*  JEHO'VAH  -  TSID^KENU  {n'jn] 
^D|7'l'^,     Jehovah    our    righteousness  :    in    Jer. 

xxiii.  6,  Kvpios  ^IcocredeK,  FA.  /c.  Icotret/ceiya ;  in 
xxxiii.  16,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  EA.  Aid.  omit,  Comp. 
KvpLos  diKaio&vuT]  rjfxcov'  Dominus  justiis  noster) 
is  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  in  Jer.  xxiii.  1 


JEHU 

6  and  xxxiii.  10,  where  the  text  has  "  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness."     It  will  be  seen  that  the  LXX. 

makes  a  proper  name  of  ^^f?'^'^  {our  righteous- 
ness) in  the  first  of  the  above  passages.  The 
hesitation  of  our  translators  whether  they  should 
render  or  transfer  the  expression  may  have  been  the 
greater  from  their  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Messianic  titles.  The  long  exegetical  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bishops'  Biljle  (Jer.  xxxiii.  16)  is 
curious  and  deserves  to  be  read.  H. 

JEHOZ^ABAD  (mthn"^  \ichom  Jehovah 
gave'\\  'lcoCal3d6;  [Alex.  Ico^a/3a§:]  JozabacI).  1. 
A  Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of  Obed-edom,  and 
one  of  the  porters  of  the  south  gate  of  the  temple, 

and  of  the  storehouse  there  (L^^^tDpS  tT'^)  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4,  15,  compared  with 
Xeh.  xii.  25). 

2.  (['Ia)Ca/3a5;]  Joseph.  'Oxo^aros-)  A  Ben- 
jamite,  ca))tain  of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  [In  2  K.,  'Ico^aiSeS;  in  2  Chr.,  'Ico^ai8e0; 
Vat.  Zoo^a^ed',  Alex.  Za/3e0.]  Son  of  Shomer  or 
Shimrith,  a  IMoabitish  woman,  and  possibly  a  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  who  with  another  con- 
spired against  king  Joash  and  slew  him  in  his  l)ed 
(2  K.  xii.  21;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  2(]).  [Joash.]  The 
similarity  in  the  names  of  both  conspirators  and 
their  parents  is-  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbi'eviated  in  the  He- 
brew to  J0ZABA1>.  A.   C.   H. 

JEHOZ'ADAK  (p^^'IH^  [tvhom  Jehovah 
makes just^:  'Icoo-a5a/c;  Alex.  Ia)o-e§6/<::  Josedec), 
son  of  the  high-priest  SiajAiAii  (1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15) 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  Wlien  his  father  was- 
slain  at  Kiblali  by  order  of  Xebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21),  Jehozadak  was 
led  away  captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where 
lie  doubtless  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
himself  never  attained  the  high-priesthood,  the 
Temple  being  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
tinuing, and  he  himself  being  a  captive  all  his  life. 
But  he  was  the  father  of  Jesiiua  tlie  high-priest  — 
who  with  Zerubbabel  headed  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity —  and  of  all  his  successors  till  the  pontificate 
of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2;  Xeh.  xii.  26,  &c.).  [HkxH- 
PKiEST.]  Xothing  more  is  known  about  him.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  his  name  is  com- 
pounded of  the  same  elements,  and  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  as  that  of  the  contemporary  king 
Zedekiah  —  ''God  is  righteous;"  and  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  was  signally  displayed  in  the 
simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne  of  David  and 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
Judah.  This  remark  perhaps  acc^uires  weight  from 
the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who  restored  the 
priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple,  having  the  same 
name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the  nation  into  the 
land  of  promise,  and  Jesus,  a  name  significative 
of  salvation. 

In  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  though  the  name  in 
the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  yet  our  translators 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 

it  as  JOSEDECH. 

In  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  it  is  abbreviated,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  Jozadak. 

A.  C.  H. 

JE'HU.  1.  (WJin^  =  Jehovah  is  He;  [in 
1  K.,  2  K.,]  'loD,  [Vat.  Eiou;  in  2  Chr.,  'It^ou, 
Vat.    lov]    in    Hos.,   'Iov5a;]    Alex,    [commonly] 
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Ir/ou;  Joseph.  'lajoDs.)  The  founder  of  the  fifth 
dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  history  was 
told  in  the  lost  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  " 
(2  K.  X.  34).  His  father's  name  was  Jehoshaphat 
(2  K.  ix.  2);  his  grandfather's  (which,  as  beinj:, 
better  known,  was  sometimes  affixed  to  his  own  — 
2  K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  when,  with  a  comrade  in  .-irms,  Bidkar, 
or  Bar-Dakar  (Kphrem.  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540),  he  rode  « 
behind  Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to 
Jezreel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the 
warning  of  Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth 
(2  K.  ix.  25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would 
seem,  been  known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise, 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is 
to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel 
(1.  K.  xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  re- 
served long  afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  ac- 
tivity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  continued,  and  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid 
driving,  as  if  of  a  madman^  (2  K.  ix.  20),  could 
be  distinguished  even  from  ,a  distance.  He  was, 
under  the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in 
the  siege  of  Kamoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim 
Syrus  (who  omits  the  words  '^saith  the  Lord"  in 
2  K.  ix.  26,  and  makes  "  I "  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had, 
in  a  dream  the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of 
Naboth  and  his  sons  (Ephrem.  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540). 
Whilst  in  the  midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging 
army  a  youth  suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance 
(2  K.  ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview 
with  Jehu.  They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber. 
The  youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Jos. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
poured  it  over  Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing 
to  him  the  message  from  l^hsha,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disap- 
peared. 

Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  reentered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments  —  the  large  square 
6er/(3t?,  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid  —  under  his 
feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed 
him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,''  as  on  an  extempore 
throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets, 
and  thus  ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  oft'  all 
communication   between   Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jez- 
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reel,  and  set  off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade 
Bidkar,  whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in 
his  place,  and  a  band  of  horsemen.  Erom  the 
tower  of  Jezreel  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust 

(n^pip,  KoviopToV,  A.  Y.  "company")  and 
announced  his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  mes- 
sengers that  were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on 
the  same  principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all 
his  movements.  It  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watch- 
man, that  alarm  was  taken.  But  even  then  it 
seems  as  if  the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated 
news  from  the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution 
at  home.  It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's 
question,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu?"  that  Jehu's  fierce 
denunciation  of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger. 
Jehu  seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim 
at  Jehoram,  with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the 
host,  was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the 
heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on 
the  fatal  field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and 
killed  the  king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house  "),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
[Jezebel.J  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  coiu't,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  in 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him, 
and  on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of 
destroying  their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "  the 
shearing-house  "  (or  Beth-eked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Cbr.  xxii.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a 
visit  of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  foil, 
seennngly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  jMizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  x.  14).  [Ishmael,  6. J  As  he  drove 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son  of 
Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
cocted their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria  (x. 
15,  16).     [Jehonadab.] 

Some  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  great 
stroke  was  yet  to  come;  and  it  was  conceived  and 


«  The  Hebrew  word  is  D"^*TD^  *,  usually  employed 

for  the  couplmg  together  of  oxeu.  This  the  LXX. 
understand  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sep- 
arate chariots  —  eTrtjSe/SrjKOTe?  eTrt  ^e'uyyj  (2  K.  ix.  25); 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  ix.  6,  §  3)  as  though  they  sat  in  the 
same  chariot  with  the  king  {KaOe^oixevov;  oma-Qev  tou 
ap/xaro?  toO   'Axa/3ov). 

b  This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which,  as 
in  2  K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  ev  irapaWayrj. 
Josephus  {A7it.  ix.  6,  §  3)  says  crxoA.atTepoi'  re  /cat  jaer' 
eura^ta?  loSevev. 

c  The  expression  translated  ^^  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  "  is  one  the  clew  to  which  is  lost.     The  word  is 


gerem,  Dl^l,  i.  e.  a  bone,  and  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  that  "they  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  stairs  them- 
selves—  if  inivl!^^  be  stairs  —  without  any  seat  or 
chair  below  him.  'The  stairs  doiibtless  ran  round  the 
inside  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still, 
for.  instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zaccha^us 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  ilat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house. 
.Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
captains  were  below  him  in -the  open  quadrangle.  The 
old  Yersions  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passage  : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  eTrt  to 
iyapt-ju,  Twi^  ava^a9ixo)v.     By  Josephus  it  is  avoided. 
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executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  marks  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  have  been  at  heart,  as  he 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phoenician 
worship.  "Ahab  served  IJaal  a  little,  but  Jehu 
shall  serve  him  much."  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  82;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §  6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was 
offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self. Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intermixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal")  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divin- 
ities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  526),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material:  He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam:  The  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
suffered  nmch  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
x.  29—33).  He  was  buried  hi  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeiioaiiaz  (2  K. 
x.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  TsraeUte  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments."  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manuflictured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  I. 
His  name  is  given  as  "Jehu"  (or  "Yahua") 
"the  son  of  Khumri  "  (Omri).  This  substitution 
of  the  name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father 
may  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance 
which  Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Betli- 
Khumri,"  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Lay- 
ard, N'in.  and  Bab.,  643;  Bawlinson's  Herod,  i. 
465),  [and  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  365.] 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 


a  *  This  statement  respecthig  Jehu  is  to  be  canceled 
as  incorrect.  It  is  founded  on  an  error  of  Prof.  Raw- 
linson  in  deciphering  an  Assyrian  inscription  {Ancient 
Monarchies,  ii.  365,  note  8)  which  he  corrects,  vol.  .iv. 
p.  576.  The  trvie  reading  ^*  gives  the  interesting  infor- 
mation that  among  Benhadad's  alhes,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians  in  B.  c.  853,  was  ^Ahab  of 
Jezreel  '  It  appears  that  the  common  danger  of  sub- 
jection by  the  Assyrian  arms,  united  in  one,  not  only 
the  Hittites,  Hamathites,  Syrians  of  Damascus,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Egyptians,  but  the  people  of  Israel  also. 


JEHU 

He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
tory, as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  great 
purposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  in  himself. 
In  the  long  period  during  which  his  destiny, 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
lay  dormant;  in  the  suddenness  of  his  rise  to 
power;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  whi(di  he  carried 
out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stern,  i'anatic,  wayward 
zeal,  —  he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times.  'J'he  Scripture  narrative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermination 
of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a  degrading  worship, 
yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that  it  was  a 
reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dynasty,  indeed, 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  longer  than  any 
other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.),,  and  under  Jero- 
boam H.  it  acquired  a  high  name  amongst  the 
oriental  nations.  But  Elisha,  who  had  raised  him 
to  power,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  saw  him.  In 
other  respects  it  was  a  failure;  the  original  sin  of 
Jeroboam's  worship  continued;  and  in  the  Prophet 
Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  retribution  exacted  for 
the  bloodshed  by  which  he  had  mounted  the  throne : 
"  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house 
of  Jehu  "  (Hos.  i.  4),  as  in  the  similar  condemna- 
tion of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  See  a  striking  poem 
to  this  effect  on  the  character  of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra 
Apostolica. 

2.  [In  1  K., 'lou,  Vat.  :^lov,  Alex.  :^L'r]ov',  2 
Chr.,  ^l7]ov,  Vat.  lov,  Ir]aov.]  Jehu,  son  of  Ha- 
nani:  a  prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  father  was 
probably  the  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
7).  He  must  have  l)egun  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  Baasha, 
both  for  his  imitation  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam, 
and  also  (as  it  would  seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  de- 
stroying it  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  reappears  to  denounce 
Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr. 
xix.  2,  3).  He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote 
his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an  obscurity  in  the  text 
of  1  K.  xvi.  7  the  Vulgate  has  represented  him  as 
killed  by  Baasha.  But  this  is  not  required  by  the 
words,  and  (except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis 
of  two  Jehus,  both  sons  of  Hanani)  is  contradicted 
by  the  later  appearance  of  this  prophet. 

3.  ('I770U;  [Vat.  Ir)(Tovs']  Jehu.)  A  man  of 
Judah  of  the  house  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38). 
He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  from 
the  union  of  an  Egyptian,  Jaihia,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sheshan,  whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  ('Itjou;  [Vat.  ouTOs.])  A  Simeonite,  son  of 
Josibiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  ('I770UA.)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  i.  e.  native 
of  Anathoth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes 
of  Benjamin,  who  forsook  the   cause  of   Saul  for 


Ahab,  king  of  Samaria,  seeing  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  sent  a  contingent  of  10,000  men,  and  2,000 
chariots  to  the  confederate  force  ;  a  contingent  which 
took  part  in  the  first  great  battle  between  the  armies 
of  Syria  and  Assyria.  Thus  the  first  known  contact 
between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Israelites  is  advanced 
from  the  accession  of  Jehu  (ab.  b.  c.  841)  to  the  last 
year,  or  last  year  but  one,  of  Ahab  (b.  c.  853),  and 
Ahab  —  not  Jehu  —  is  the  first  Israelite  monarch  of 
whom  we  have  mention  in  the  Assyrian  records." 

H. 
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JEHUBBAH 

that  of  David  when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii:  3).  He  does  not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later 
lists.  A.  P.  S. 

JEHUB'BAH  ir\:D.r''^  [he  iciU  he  hidden\  : 
'lajSa;  [Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  0/3a:  Il'tbi)^  a  man 
ofAsher;  son  of  Shamer  or  Shonier,  of  the  house 
of  Eeriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  o4). 

JEHU^CAL  (bpi^n^  [potenf,  Ges.] :  6  'Icvd- 
;^aA;  Alex.  IcoaxaC'  l^^^-  I<^axax']  ^^^^chtl),  son 
of  Shelemiah;  one  of  two  persons  sent  by  khio- 
Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat  his  prayers  and 
advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  His  name  is  also  given  as 
JuCAL,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  princes  of  the  king  ''  (comp.  xxxviii.  1,  4). 

JE^HUD  (in^  Ipraise^:  'A^c^p;  Alex.  lovQ: 
Jud)^  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh. 
xix.  45),  named  between  Ijaalath  and  Bene-berak. 
Neither  of  these  two  places,  ho\ve^•er,  has  been 
identified.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  -Jehud  is  not 
named.  Dr.  Bobinson  (ii.  -242)  mentions  that  a 
place  called  el-  Yelmdtyeh  exists  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lydd,  but  he  did  not  visit  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, inserted  on  Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles 
east  of  Jofa  and  5  north  of  Lydd.  This  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Schwarz  (141)  that  "  Jehud 
is  the  village  Jehudie,  1-^  miles  S.  E.  of  Jaflfa,"  ex- 
cept as  to  the  direction,  which  is  nearer  IL  than 
8.  E.  G. 

JEHU^DI  0>in^  ^Jew:  6  'lo.StV;  Alex. 
lovdei-  Judi),  son  of  Xethaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself  and 
read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDFJAH  (nnn-^n  \the  Jewess]  : 
'ASia;  [Vat.  ASem,;]  Alex.  I§ia:  JudaiH:).  There 
is  really  no  such  name  in  the  Heb.  Bible  as  that 
which  our  A.  V.  exhil)its  at  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it 
is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is  Ila-jebudijah,  hke 
Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  etc.;  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  an  appellative,  "  the  .fewess."  As  far  as  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure  and  apparently 
corrupt  a  passage,  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephinmeh,  and  whose  towns,  Gedor, 
Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
married  two  wi^'es  —  one  a  Jewess,  the  other  an 
Egyptian,  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  Jewess 
was  sister  of  Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities  of 
Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.  The  descendants  of  tiered 
by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vv.  18,  19,  and  per- 
hajis  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  Hodijah  in  ver. 
19  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Ha-jehudijah,  "  the 

Jewess,"  the  letters  ^T\^  having  fallen  out  from 

the  end  of  n^"M  and  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing word ;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver. 
18  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a  recapitu- 
lation of  what  precedes :  "  These  are  the  sons  of 
Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  :\lered 
took  (for  his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the 
Jewess,  the  sister  of  Naham  (which  Naham  was) 
the  father  of  Keilah,  whose  inhabitants  are  Gar- 
mites,  and  of  Eshtemoa,  whose  inhabitants  are 
Maachathites ; "  the  last  being  named  possibly 
from  Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine,  as  the  Ephra- 
thites  were  from  Ephrata.  Bertheau  {Chronik) 
arrives  at  the  same  general  result,  by  proposing  to 
place  the  closing  words  of  ver.  18  before  the  words 
79 
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[collecting^   hringing  to- 
las \    [Vat.   Tay',']   Alex. 


"And  she  bare  Miriam,"  etc.,  in  ver.  17.  See  also 
Vatablus.  '  A.  C.  H. 

JE'HUSH    (t2;^l7> 
ge.thei\  Eiirst,  Dietr.] : 

lams:  Us)^  son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The  parallel  genealogy  in 
ch.  ix.  stops  short  of  this  man. 

For  the  representation  of  Ain  by  II,  see  Jeiiiel, 
Mehu^im,  etc. 

JEI'EL  (VS'^X^':  [perh.  treasure  of  God, 
Ges.]:  Jehiel).  1.  ('IcotjA.)  A  chief  man  among 
the  Keubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel  (1  Cln-.  v. 
7). 

2.  CleiTjA;  Alex,  once  I0i^A;  [Vat.  FA.  in  xvi. 
5,  EieiT^A.])  A  Merarite  Levite,  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers (D*^ni?K7?  A.  V.  '^porters,"  and  "door- 
keepers " )  to  the  sacred  tent,  at  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Ark  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 
His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp  (ver.  21),  or  the 
psaltery  and  harp  (x\'i.  5),  in  the  service  beJbre  the 
Ark. 

3.  CEAen'A,  [Vf^t.  EAeaTjA,]  Alex.  EAerjk.) 
A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  [sons 
of  A.],  forefather  of  Jaiiaziel  hi  the  thne  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  14). 

4.  (bS11?\  ■/.  e.  Jeuel,  but  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  correction  of  tlieKeri:  "UtrjK.)  The  Scribe 
("HDlDn)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numbers 
of  king  Uzziah's  irregular  predatory  wamors 
(□^IJl^ll,  A.  V.   "bands,"  2  C^n'.  xxvi.  11).       • 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Keri:  'letrjA:  J(dneL)  A  Ger- 
shonite Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

6.  ('leiTjA,  [Vat.  Eii"?7A,]  Alex.  \e'C7]K.)  One 
of  the  chiefs  {^^^)  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  and  an  assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great 
Passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V.  Jeiel : 
'leTjA,  [Vat.  Ei;e^a,]  Alex.  Ei7]\.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  who  formed  part  of  the  caravan  of 
Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (I^z.  viii.  13).  In 
Esdras  the  name  is  Jeuel. 

8.  ('la?jA,  Alex.  leeiTjA,)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  the 
Vulgate  has  Idelus. 

JEKAB^ZEEL  (bw^^np;^  [God  loho  assem- 
bles, brings  together]:  Vat.  [Alex.  EA.i  omit; 
EA.3  Comp.]  Ka/Scer^A:  Cabseel),  a  fuller  form 
of  the  name  of  Kap>zeee,  the  most  remote  city 
of  Judah  on  the  southern  frontier.  I'his  form 
occurs  only  in  the  list  of  the  places  reoccupied  after 
the  Captivit^y  (Neh.  xi.  25).  G. 

JEKA^JMEAM  (l:^^|?  [ivho  assembles  the 
people]:  'IeK€fxias, 'l^Kfxoou;  Alex,  [hi  xxiv.  23,] 
leKejULa-  Jecnuiani,  Jecniaan),  a  Levite  in  the  time 
of  King  David :  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

JEKAMI^AH  (n;jpp":  [Jehovah  collects,  or 
endures]:  'lexe^ta?  [Vat.  -^ei-]  ;  Alex.  le/co^/a?: 
Jcamias),  son  of  Shallura,  in  the  line  of  Ahlai, 
about  contemporary  with  king  Ahaz.     In  another 
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JEKUTHIEL 


passage  the  same  name,  borne  by  a  different  person, 
is  given  JECAatiAH  (1  Chr.  ii.  41).     [Jarha.] 

A.  C.  H. 

JEKU'THIEL  (bS>n^p>  [perh.  ftar  of 
God^  piety,  Dictr.  Ges.]  :  6  Xeri-fix;  Alex.  leK^arjA.; 
[Comp.  ^lexovri'fjX']  Icuthiel),  a  man  recorded  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son 
of  a  certain  Ezrah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehu- 
dijah).  and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of 
the  town  of  Zanoah.  This  passage  in  the  Targum 
is  not  without  a  certain  interest.  Jered  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  Moses,  and  each  of  the  names  fol- 
lowing are  taken  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel 
—  "  trust  in  God  "  —  is  so  applied  '"  because  in  his 
days  the  Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  "  tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel." 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in 
the  life  of  Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see 
the  quotations  in  Modern  Judaism,  p.  229). 

JEMFMA   (ni^^^^    [dove]:    'Ufxepa-  Dies, 

as  if  from  D1*^,  "  a  day  "),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
daughters  born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his 
prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14).  Eosenmiiller  compares 
the  name  to  the  classical  Diana ;  but  Gesenius  iden- 
tifies it  with  an  Arabic  word  signifying  "  dove." 
The  Rev.  C.  Forster  {Historical  Geography  of  Ara- 
bia, ii.  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, 
considers  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sur^•ives  in 
Jemama,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian 
tradition  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  §  26),  was  called 
after  Jemama,  an  ancient  queen  of  the  Arabians. 

W.  T.  B. 
JEM'NAAN  {'Ufivadu;  [Sin.l  A^^az/,  Sin.ca 
Ic/nj/aa']  Vulg.  omits),  mentioned  among  the  places 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  to  which  the  panic  of 
the  incursion  of  Holofernes  extended  (Jud.  ii.  28). 
No  doubt  Jabneel  —  generally  called  Jamnia  by 
the  Greek  writers  —  is  intended.  The  omission  of 
Joppa  however  is  remarkable.  G. 

JEMU'EL  (bSt^^^  [God  is  light,  Fiirst; 
mnk,  assenting,  Dietr. ;  but  uncertain]  :  'le/xoy-j^A ; 
[Vat.  in  Ex.,  lejuLirjA'-]  Jamuel),  the  eldest  son  of 
Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists 
of  Num.  xxvi.  and  1  Chr.  iv.  the  name  is  given  as 
Nemuel,  which  Gesenius  decides  to  be  the  cor- 
rupted form, 

JEPH'THAE  Cle(ped€'-  Jephte),  Heb.  xi.  32. 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Jephthah. 

JEPH^THAH  (nri?^.,  i.  e.  Yiphtah  [he,  i.  e. 
God,  will  open,  free] :  'le^^ae:  Jephte),  a  judge, 
about  B.  c.  1143-1137.  His  history  is  contained 
in  Judg.  xi.  1-xii.  7.  He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  son 
of  Gilead  «  and  a  concubine.  Driven  by  the  legiti- 
mate sons  from  his  father's  inheritance,  he  went  to 
Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company  of  free- 
booters in  a  debatable  land  probably  belonging  to 
Amnion  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous  Israelites 
in  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting  under  the 
oppression  of  an  Ammonitish  king;  and  Jephthah 


ct-  *  Probably  a  patronymic  there  —  a  native  of  that 
country ;  see  Gu.ead,  4,  note  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  character  of  the 
age  as  by  his  own  family  circumstances,  to  adopt  a 
kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and  insecure 
as  that  of  a  Scottish  border-chieftain  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  life  which  David  after- 
wards led  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception,  that  Jeph- 
thah had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in  whose 
land  he  lived.  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  successful 
captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native  Gilead ;  and 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  Amnion,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought  in  vain  for 
any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  base- 
born  outcast  could  command  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  become  their 
captain,  on  the  condition  —  solemnly  ratified  before 
the  Lord  in  INIizpeh  —  that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  reniain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  Messages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  trans- Jordanic  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitish  king 
and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (i.  e. 
"  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and  bodily 
strength,"  Tanchum:  comp.  Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34, 
xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jephthah.  He 
collected  warriors  throughout  Gilead  and  Manasseh, 
the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his  authority. 
And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the  Lord,  "  what- 
soever Cometh  forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  Jehovah's,  and 
I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  The  Am- 
monites were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Twenty 
cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  to  Minnith  and  to 
Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from  them.  But  as 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh  there  came  out 
to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels  with  dances 
and  timbrels,  and  among  them  —  the  first  person 
from  his  own  house  —  his  daughter  and  only  child. 
"  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me  ^ery 
low,"  was  the  greeting  of  the  heart-stricken  father. 
But  the  high-minded  maiden  is  ready  for  any  per- 
sonal suffering  in  the  hour  of  her  father's  triumph. 
Only  she  asks  for  a  respite  of  two  months  to  with- 
draw to  her  native  mountains,  and  in  their  recesses 
to  weep  with  her  virgin-friends  over  the  early  dis- 
appointment of  her  life.  When  that  time  was 
ended  she  returned  to  her  father;  and  "he  did 
unto  her  his  vow." 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his  right 
to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Annnon ;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  in 
Gilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  there, 
having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephraimites 
by  their  peculiar  pronunciation,  he  put  forty-two 
thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthah  had  stip- 
ulated as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 

It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  trans- Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expression,  xi.  34,  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  step-chil 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered 
up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her 
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father  and  then  burned  —  is  a  horrible  conclusion ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This 
was  understood  to' be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast,  and  Rashi,  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  V.  7,  §  10,  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joannem^  torn.  vi.  cap. 
36;  Chrysostom,  Horn,  ad  pop.  Antioch.  xiv.  3, 
0pp.  ii.  145  ;  Theodoret,  Qucest.  in  Jud.  xx. ; 
Jerome,  Ep.  mlJid.  118,  0pp.  i.  791,  &c.;  Augus- 
tine, Qucest.  in  Jud.  viii.  §  49,  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
this  was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion 
of  Jews  and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  exten- 
uates the  act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither 
lawful  nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say 
tliat  he  ought  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-priest ; 
but  either  he  failed  to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest 
culpably  omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Origen 
strictly  confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter. 

Another  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water- 
land,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  More  names  of  the 
same  period,  and  of  not  less  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  LiLi-htlbot  once 
thought  {Eribbkin]  §  16)  that  Jephthah  did  not 
slay  his  daughter ;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection 
he  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  {Harmony .,  etc.; 
Judg.  xi.,   Woi^ks.,  i.  51). 

Each  of  these  two  opinions  is  supported  by  argu- 
ments grounded  on  the  original  text  and  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  (1.)  In  Judg.  xi.  31,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "whatsoever"  knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  correctly  be 
translated  "whosoever;  "  and  in  favor  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house ; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his  thanksgiving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  statute.  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (given  with  another- 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  Arckceologia,  §  294, 
or  Ewald,  AUerihiimer,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a  Ufe 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.  (2.)  To  J. 
Kirachi's  proposal  to  translate  "  and  I  will  offer," 
verse  31,  "  or-  I  will  offer,"  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
hitended  in  two  vows  couched  in  parallel  phrase- 
ology. Gen,  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1  Sam.  i.  11,  and 
that  it  creates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
is  no  opposition.  (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  to  lament,"  or  "to  talk  with,"  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "to  cele- 
brate." (4.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah 
put  his  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39, 
it  is  unmeaning  to  add  that  she  "  knew  no  man;  " 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  circum- 
stance is  added  as  setting  in  a  stronger  light  the 
rashness  of  Jephthah.  and  the  heroism  of  his 
daughter.  (5.)  It  has  been  argued  that  human 
sacrifices  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jew- 
ish law,  and  therefore  a  Jew  could  not  have  intended 
to  make  a  thank-offering  of  that  sort;  but  it  is 
replied  that  a  Gileadite  born  in  a  lawless  age,  living 
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as  a  freebooter  in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatrous 
people  who  practiced  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely 
to  be  unusually  acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual 
respect  to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  Israel. 
(6.)  Lastly,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious 
celibacy  is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favor 
it  in  the  0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrollment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,"  Judg.  xi.  29,  have  therefore 
scrupled  to  beheve  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  sin  as  the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other 
faithful  men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes 
without  comment ;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  after- 
wards, so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his 
vow  and  his  fulfillment  of  it.  At  least  we  know 
that  he  felt  remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow 
of  retribution  or  the  harbinger  of  repentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jephthah's  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  by  a  Jew  that  Kimchi' s  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  -prevent  (Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And 
Christians,  who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged 
in  favor  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 
L  c.  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610;  a  Treatise  by  L.  Capellus 
inserted  in  Grit.  Sacr.  on  Judg.  xi. ;  Bp.  Hall's 
Contempl((tions  on  0.  Z'.,  bk.  x. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
naturall  et  gentmm.,  iv.  §  11;  Lightfoot.  Sermon 
on  Judg.  xi.  39,  in  Works.,  ii.  1215;  Pfeiffer,  De 
voto  JephtcB^  0pp.  591;  Dr.  Hales'  Analysis  of 
Chronology.,  ii.  288 ;  and  in  Eosenmiiller's  Scholia. 

W.  T.  B. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  Kim- 
chi's  suggestion  (mentioned  above)  appears  as  a  mar- 
ginal reading  of  the  A.  V. :  It  "  shall  surely  be 
the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing." This  disjunctive  construction  makes  the 
vow  of  Jephthah  not  absolute,  but  conditional:  it 
left  him  at  hberty  to  pursue  one  course  or  another, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offering  which  he 
might  be  called  to  make,  on  ascertaining  who  or 
what  should  come  forth  to  meet  him  from  his  house. 
But  this  solution  does  violence  to  the  Hebrew  sen- 
tence. Prof.  Cassel,  in  his  elaborate  article  on 
this  subject  (Herzog's  Real-Encyh.  vi.  466-478), 
maintains  that  Jephthah,  when  he  made  his  vow, 
was  not  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a  human 
sacrifice,  or  of  an  animal  sacrifice  of  any  sort,  but 
employed  the  term  "  burnt-offering  "  in  a  spiritual 
sense;  that  is,  using  the  expressive  word  to  denote 
completeness  of  consecration,  he  meant  that  he  would 
devote  to  God's  special  and  perpetual  service  the 
first  person  of  his  household  whom  he  should  meet 
The  event  showed  that  among  all  the  contingencies 
he  had  no  thought  that  this  person  would  be  his 
own  child;  but  so  it  proved,  and  he  fulfilled  the 
vow  in  consigning  her  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  thus 
destroying  his  own  last  hope  of  posterity.  The 
first  clause  of  the  vow,  it  is  argued,  defines  the 
second:  a  literal  burnt- offering  cannot  be  meant, 
but  one  which  consists  in  being  the  Lord's.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  no  exact  parallel  can  be 
found  to  justify  this  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word 
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(n  vll?).  This  author  presents  the  same  view  in  | 
his  Richter  unci  Ruth,  pp.  106-114.  Keil  and  | 
DeHtzsch  discuss  the  question  {Bibl.  Coiumentary  \ 
on  the,  0.  7\,  iv.  386-395),  and  decide,  in  Hke  man'-  I 
ner,  against  the  idea  of  a  literal  sacritlce.  I 

Wordsworth  {Holy  Bible,  icith  Notes,  ii.  pt.  i.  128  I 
ff.)  sums  up  his  review  of  the  different  explanations 
with  the  remark,  that  the  predominance  of  argu- 
ment and  authority  favors  the  opinion  "  that  Jeph- 
thah  did  actually  offer  his  daughter,  not  against  her 
will,  but  with  her  consent,  a  burnt- offering  to  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  But  we  may  not  pause  here.  There  is 
a  beautiful  light  shed  upon  the  gloom  of  this  dark 
history,  I'eflected  from  the  youthful  form  of  the' 
maiden  of  Gilead,  Jephthah's  daughter.  .  .  .  She 
is  not  hke  the  Iphigenia  of  the  Greek  story.  She 
offers  her  own  life  a  willing  sacrifice;  and  in  her 
love  for  her  father's  name,  and  in  calm  resolve  that 
all  should  know  that  she  is  a  willing  sacrifice,  and 
with  tender  and  dehcate  consideration  for  her 
father,  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  charge  him 
with  having  sacrificed  her  against  her  own  free  will, 
she  craves  respite  and  hberty  for  two  months,  that 
she  may  range  freely  on  the  mountains,  apart  from 
the  world,  and  prepare  herself  for  the  day  of  suffer- 
ing, and  for  another  life.  In  full  foresight  of  death, 
she  comes  down  from  her  mountain  liberty  at  the 
appointed  time  to  offer  her  virgin  soul  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  father's  vow.  Her  name  was  held  in 
honor  in  Israel.  The  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  lament  her  —  or  rather  to  celebrate  her 
—  for  four  days." 

Finally,  let  it  be  said,  this  is  one  of  those  acts 
which  the  Scripture  history  simply  relates,  but 
leaves  the  judgment  of  them  to  the  reader.  We 
cannot,  without  being  unjust  to  the  morality  of 
the  Bible,  insist  too  much  on  this  distinction.  In 
itself  considered,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  our  interpretation  of  Jephthah's 
vow,  whether  this  interpretation  exalts  or  lowers 
our  estimate  of  his  character.  The  commendation 
of  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  32)  does  not  extend  to  all  his 
actions.  The  same  allowance  is  due  to  him  for 
frailty  and  aberrations  that  we  make  in  behalf  of 
others  associated  with  him  in  the  same  catalogue 
of  examples  of  heroic  faith.  H. 

JEPHUN'NE  i'Ucpovv^'.  Jephcne),  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  7.     [Jefhunneh.] 

JEPHUN''NEH  (n^D^  [perh.  for  whom  a 
wayis2yrepa7'ed]:Je2)hone).  1.  Cl^cpovur].)  Father 
of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  designated  as 
"  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh."  He  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called  Kenezites, 
from  Kenaz  their  founder;  but  his  father  or  other 
ancestors  are  not  named.  [CALr:B,  2;  KeNxVZ.] 
(See  Num.  xiii.  6,  (fee,  xxxii.  12,  &c.;  Josh.  xiv. 
U,  &c.;  1  Chr.  iv.  15.) 

2.  ('le^im  in  both  MSS.  [rather,  Eom.  Alex.; 
Vat.  I(f)Lva]-)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A.  C.  H. 

JE^RAH  (nf.^  [nei0  7noon]:  [in  Gen.,]  'lapdx 
[Alex.  lapaS,  Comp.  lepa^;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat. 
Alex,  omit.  Aid.  'laSep,  Comp.  'Tape:]  Jcire),  the 
fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of 
southern  Arabia.  Fie  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified  with  the  name  of  any  Arabian  place  or 
tribe,  though  a  fortress  (and  probably  an  old  town, 


JERAH 

like  the  numerous  fortified  places  in  the  Yemen, 
of  the    old  Himyerite   kingdom)    named    Yenikh 

y^\y^^  =  n'H.*^)  is  mentioned  as   belonging   to 

the  district  of  the  Nijjad  {Marchid,  s.  v.  Yerakh), 
which  is  in  jMahreh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen 

{Kdmoos,  in  article  ^^^  ;  cf.  Aijaria).  The 
similarity  of  name,  however,  and  the  other  indica- 
tions, we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A  very  different  identification  has  been  ])roposed 
by  Bochart  {Phrdeg,  ii.  19).  He  translates  Jerali 
=  "the  moon"  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Ahlgei,  a  people  dwelhng 
near  the  Bed  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iii. 
45),  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  8),  in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "Bacchus 
they  call  in  their  language  Orotal;  and  L^rania, 
Alilat."  He  further  suggests  that  these  AlihTi 
are  the  Benee-Hihil  of  more  modern  times,  Flilal 

((J!j\i^)  meaning,  in  xVrabic,  "  the  moon  wlien, 

being  near  the  sun,  it  shows  a  narrow  rim  of  hght." 
Gesenius  does  not  object  to  this  theory,  which  he 
quotes;  but  says  that  the  opinion  of  Michaelis 
{SpicUeg.  ii.  60)  is  more  probable;  the  latter  scholar 
finding  Jerah  in  the  "coast  of  the   moon"  (cor- 


rectly,  "  low  land  of  the  moon,' 
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or  in  the  "  mountain  of  the  moon 
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—  in  each  case  the  moon  being  "kamar,"  not 
"hilal."  The  former  is  "a  place  between  Zafari 
and  l^sh-Shihr  "  (Kchnoos);  the  latter  in  the  same 
part,  but  more  inland;  both  being,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, near  to  Iladramiiwt,  next  to  which,  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  is  Jerali  in  the  record  in 
Genesis ;  and  the  same  argument  may  be  adduced 
in  favor  of  our  own  possible  identification  Avith  the 
fortress  of  Yerakh,  named  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  support 
of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  13ochart  and  jNIichaelis 
have  done,  the  former's  theory  involves  some  grave 
difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  "  the  Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta  "),  that  Alilat 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  Avithout  further 
evidence  than  Ave  at  present  possess.  Ahlat  Avas 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  Avorship 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  El-Latt,"  and  any  ncAv  infor- 
mation respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  Avould  require  too  much  space  in  this  Avork  to 
state  the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
El-Latt,  its  etymology,  etc.,  as  collected  in  the 
great  MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  "IMohkam,"  a  Avork 

little  known  in  Europe;  from  which  (articles  v.;>.j 
and  (^a.J)  we  give  the  folloAving  particulars.  "  El- 
Latt"  is  [generally]  said  to  be  originally  "El- 
Lath,"  the  name  of  an  object  of  AVorship.  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  man  Avho  used  to  moisten' 
meal  of  parched  barley  (saAveek)  Avith  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  place  thereof,  for  the  pilgrims : 
"El-Latt"  signifying  "the  person  Avho  performs 
that  operation."  The  object  of  Avorship  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  mass  of  rock  [upon  AA'hich  he 
moistened  the  meal;  and  which  Avas  more  properly 
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called  "  the  Eock  of  El-Latt  "]  :  after  the  death  of 
the  man  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
But  some  say  that  "El-Latt"  is  originally  "  El- 

Ilaheh"  (Ri^^S^ff),  meaning  [not  "the Goddess," 

but]  "  the  Serpent."  To  this  we  may  add  from 
El-Beydawee  (Kur-dn,  liii.  19  and  20),  El-Latt  was 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Taif,  or  of  Kureysh,  at 

Xakhleh:  and  was  so  called  from  t^^,  because 
they  used  to  go  round  about  it :  or  it  was  cahed 
"  El-Latt,"  because  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  clari- 
fied butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims.  —  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  "  El- 
Ilahet"  ("the  Serpent,"  or  perhaps  "the  God- 
dess"), pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of 
Himyer,  with  "  t  "  instead  of  "  h  "  in  the  case  of 

a  pause.  (See  the  Sihdh,  MS.,  art.  v«/*J«.)  It  is 
said  in  the  Lexicon  entitled  the  Talidheeb  (MS.,  art. 
oO),  that  El-Kisa-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the 
case  of  a  pause,  "El-Lah;"  and  that  those  who 
worshipped  it  compared  its  name  with  that  of 
"Allah." 

I^ococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  sul>ject  of  El- 
Latt,  which  the  reader  may  consult  {Spec.  Ilhi. 
Arab.  p.  90);  and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his 
notes  to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot- 
note, and  Essay  i.  to  bk.  iii.):  he  seems  to  be 
wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Aral)ic  "  'awel,' 
'first'"    [correctly,    "  awwal "]    is    "related   to" 

7W,  or  Allah,  etc. ;  and  that  Alitta  and  jMylitta 
are  Semitic  names  derived  from  "  ivded,  loalada^ 
'to  bear  children'"  (Essay  i.  537).  The  com- 
parison of  xVlitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extremely 
doubtful ;  and  probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the 
former  name  to  the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endeavoring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
rude  and  primiti^•e.  Ikyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  beliefs  —  a  recoo-- 
nition  of  one  universal  and  supreme  God  —  the 
practices  of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  through- 
out Arabia :  on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith 
of  the  patriarchs ;  on  the  south  merging  into  the 
cosmic  worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Alikei  were  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 
assumption  unsupported  by  facts;  but,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  its  favor,  the  people  in  question  are 
not  the  Benee-Hilal,  who  take  their  name  from  a 
kinsman  of  3Iohammed,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  Essni,  Tab.  X  a  ;  Abu-1-Eida,  inst. 
anUisl.^  ed.  Eleischer,  p.  194.)  E.  S.  P. 

JERAH'MEEL  (bN'?pnn>  lohject  of  God's 
mercii]  :  'l^pafxeriX  ;  [Vat.  IpaiuerjA,  Upefxer)^, 
-a-)]\,  Pa^677A;  Alex.  Ipa^e^yA,  Upe/ney]?^,  "i^A:] 
Jerameel).  1.  Eirst-born  son  of  Hezron,  the  son 
of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25-27. 
33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length  in 
the  same  chap.  [Azahiaii,  5;  Zabad.]  They 
inhabited  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (1  Sani. 
xxvii.  10,  comp.  8;  xxx.  29). 

2.    [Vat.  Alex.  Ipa^aa7]\.]     A  Merarite  Levite; 
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the  representative,  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  Divine  service  by  king  David,  of  the  family 
of  Kish,  the  son  of  Mahh  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  29;  comp. 
xxiii.  21). 

3.  ['lepejLL€7]\,  Alex.  -i^A,  FA.  -La7]A'.  Jere- 
mi(d.]  Son  of  Hammelech,  or,  as  the  LXX.  render 
it,  "the  king,"  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim 
to  make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he 
had  burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  2f)).  A.  C.  H. 

JERAH^MEELITES,  THE  (^'/^'Pn'n^n 

[patronym.  from  the  above]  :  'U(r/j,eyd,  6  he'pe- 
/x€r]\;  [Vat.  in  xxx.  29,  laparjX;]  Alex.  I(T/3a/.i7?Aei, 
l€pajUL7}\€L-  Jerameel).  The  tribe  descended  from 
the  first  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty  (xxx. 
29),  although  to  xVchish  he  had  represented  that 
he  had  attacked  them. 

JER'ECHUS  (;ie>6xo9  [or  -^ot^;  Vat.  Up- 
€Lxov']   Ericus),  1  Esdv.  v.  22.     [Jericho.] 

JE'RED  (TT^.'l  [descefit,  golmj  down]:  'Upe^: 
Jared).  1.  One  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood, 
son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2). 
In  Genesis  the  name  is  given  as  -Jaekd. 

2.  [Jaret.]  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah 
signalized  as  the  "father  —  i.  e.  the  founder  —  of 
Gedor  "  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ezrah  by  his  wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.  e.  the  Jewess. 
The  Jews,  however,  give  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion to  the  passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names 
therein  as  titles  of  Moses  —  Jered,  because  he  caused 
the  manna  to  descend.  Here  —  as  noticed  under 
Jabez  —  the  pun,  though  obvious  in  Biblical  Ile- 
Ijrew,  where  Jarad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  "  to 
descend,"  is  concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase, 

which  has  i'H'^niW,  a  word  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, but  without  any  relation  to  Jered.  either  for 
eye  or  ear.  Q, 

JER^EMAI  [3  syl.]  {''T^y.  \dwellers  on 
heifj/tts]:  'Upafil;  Alex.  lepe^at;  [Vat.  lepe^et/x, 
EA.  -/net-]  Jermai),  a  layman;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Hashum,  who  was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras 
it  is  omitted. 

JEREMI^AH  (•')n>pn>,  as  the  more  usual 

form,  or  H^^'n'^^,  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxviii. :  'Upejuias- 
Jeremias,  Vulg. ;  Tiler ernias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  (Onomast.  p.  535),  as  "the  exalted  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Gesenius  (s.  r.),  as  "  appohited  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Carpzov  {Jntrod.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii. 
c.  3),  followed  by  Hengstenlierg  {Chrlsloloc/le  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  "  the  Lord  throws  "  — tlie  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  prophetic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10  ;  [by  Dietrich,  "  whom 
Jehovah  founds,"  i.  e.  establishes.] 

I.  X/'/e.  —  It  will  be  con\'enient  to  arranire  what 
is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  prophet  in 
sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
Wliatever  iiiterest  may  attach  to  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian traditions  connected  with  his  name,  they  have 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  we  are 
left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the  njan  and 
of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  prophecies 
which  he  himself  has  left.    Fortunately,  these  have 
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come  down  to  us,  though  in  some  disorder,  with 
unusual  fullness;  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  "  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets"  of  whom,  in  his  work, 
feelings,  sufferings,  we  have  so  distinct  a  knowledge. 
He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of  the  prophetic  life, 
the  representative  of  the  prophetic  order.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  seemed  to 
the  Christian  feehng  of  the  Early  Church  a  type 
of  Him  in  whom  that  life  received  its  highest  com- 
pletion (Hieron.  Comm.in  Jerem.  xxiii.  9;  Origen. 
Horn,  in  Jerem.  i.  and  viii. ;  Aug.  de  Pices.  I)ei, 
c.  xxxvii.),  or  that  recent  writers  should  have  iden- 
tified him  with  the  "  Servant  of  the  Lord  "  in  the 
later  chapters  of  Isaiah  (Bunsen,  Gott  in  der  Ges- 
chichte,  i.  425-447;  Niigelsbach,  art.  "Jerem."  in 
Herzog's  Recd-Encyldoj).). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  b.  c.  638-608.  —  In  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  prophet  speaks  of 

himself  as  still  "a  child"-  (^^P?-"  i-  6).  We  can- 
not rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological 
datum.  It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  ex- 
pression of  conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of 
age  it  extends  from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6 ;  1 
Sam.  iv.  21)  to  adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17; 
1  K.  iii.  7).  We  may  at  least  infer,  however,  as 
we  can  trace  his  life  in  full  activity  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  from  this  period,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  reign  he  could  not  have  passed  out  of 
actual  childhood.  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of 
Hilkiah  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth  "  (i.  1). 
Were  we  able,  with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Strom. 
i.  p.  142;  Jerome,  0pp.  tom.  iv.  §  116,  D.)  and 
some  later  writers  (Eichhorn,  Calovius,  Maldonatus, 
von  Bohlen,  Umbreit),  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with 
the  high -priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Josiah' s 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  1),  as  growing  up  together 
under  the  same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others)  —  (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common 
to  be  a  ground  of  identification;  (2.)  that  the 
manner  in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  his  having  been  the 
High-priest  of  Israel;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah 
himself,  nor  his  opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage ; 
(4.)  that  the  priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were 
of  the  House  of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv. 
3),  while  the  high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards 
were  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Jntrod.-  in  lib. 
V.  T.  Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
may  be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  the  0.  T.,  as  a  probable  indica- 
tion of  affinity  or  friendship;  and  this,  together 
with  the  coincidences —  (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxii.  7 )  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
that  Aliikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  the  great  sup- 
porter of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  protector 
of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  may  help  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  education  by  which  he  was  pre- 
pared for  that  work  to  which  he  was  taught  he  had 
been  "  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb."  The 
strange  Kabbinic  tradition  (Carpzov,  l.  c),  that 
eight  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Seraiah,  Maaseiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanameel,  Huldah, 
Shallum )  were  all  descended  from  the  harlot  Ivahab, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  distortion  of  the  fact  that 
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they  were  connected,  in  some  way  or  other,  as 
members  of  a  family.  If  this  were  so,  we  can  form 
a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences  that 
were  at  work  on  Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy  would 
hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  [Anathoth],  of  the 
idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Manasseh  and  his  son 
Anion.  He  would  be  trained  in  the  traditional 
precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  names  and  writings 
of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and  Isaiah.  As 
he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he  would  hear  also 
of  the  work  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were 
carrying  on,,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  woman, 
who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  relig- 
ious revival,  was  looked  upon  as  speaking  from 
direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all  likelihood,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  came  into  actual  contact  with 
them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of  his  life  we 
may  trace  the  commencement  of  that  friendship 
with  the  family  of  Neriah  which  was  afterwards  so 
fruitful  in  results.  The  two  brothers  Baruch  and 
Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of  the  prophet 
(xxxvi.  4,  h.  59);  both  were  the  sons  of  Neriah, 
the  son  of  Maaseiah  (/.  c);  and  Maaseiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem,  acting  with 
Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  religious  reforms  of 
Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influences  we 
find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
devout  ascetic  character;  intense  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  varying 
emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But  there 
were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only  that  the 
prophetic  character  is  the  development,  purified 
and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contradiction), 
the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite,  the 
desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality  what  it 
had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whether  this 
were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk  so  low 
(cf.  iVIaurice,  Prophets  and  Kinys  of  the  0.  T., 
Serm.  xxii.-xxiv.;  Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  p.  6-8). 
Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free 
from  their  formahsm  and  hypocrisy.  But  "the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him  "  (i.  2);  and  by  that 
divuie  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was  revealed 
to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion was  going  on  with  fresh  vigor  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3), 
when  he  himself  was  beginning  to  have  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  man."  He  was  to  lay  aside  all 
self- distrust,  all  natural  fear  and  trembling  (i.  7,  8), 
and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
"  set  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to 
root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to 
throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  "  (i.  10).  A 
hfe-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a  struggle 
against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i.  18).  When 
was  this  wonderful  mission  de\eloped  into  action  ? 
What  efifect  did  it  have  on  the  inward  and  outward 
life  of  the  man  who  received  it  ?  For  a  time,  it 
would  seem,  he  held  aloof  from  the  work  which  was 
going  on  throughout  the  nation.  His  name  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  memorable 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work  of  a 
prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him,  that  the 
king  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we  need 
not  now  inquire  whether  it  were  the  Pentateuch  as 


a  Carpzov  {I.  c.)  fixes  twenty  as  the  probable  age 
of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  his  call. 
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a  wliole,  or  a  lost  portion  of  it,  or  a  compilation 
altogether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence on  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's :  his  later  writings 
show  abundant  traces  of  it  (cf.  inf. ) ;  and  the  result 
apparently  was,  that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes 
which  others  cherished.  To  them  the  reformation 
seemed  more  thorough  than  that' accomplished  by 
Hezekiah.  They  might  think  that  fasts,  and  sacri- 
fices, and  the  punishment  of  idolaters,  might  avert 
the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in  the  book  so 
strangely  found  (Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxxii.),  and 
might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4).  He  saw 
that  the  reformation  was  but  a  surface  one.  Israel 
had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse  than 
Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him  as  it  had 
been  for  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as 
a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  spoken  or  written 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 
his  convictions,  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  The  strange  visions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 
would  "hasten"  the  performance  of  His  word; 
and  if  the  Scythian  inroads  of  the  later  years  of 
Josiah's  reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  the 
"destruction  coming  from  the  North"  (Ewald, 
Propketen  in  loc),  they  could  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  exhausting  the  words  that  spoke  of  it. 
Hence,  though  we  have  hardly  any  mention  of 
special  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the 
eighteen  years  between  his  call  and  Josiah's  death, 
the  main  features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough 
before  us.  He  had  even  then  his  experience  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  lot  to  which  God  had  called  him. 
The  duties  of  the  priest,  even  if  he  continued  to 
discharge  them,  were  merged  in  those  of  the  new 
and  special  office.  Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest 
to  remain  unmarried,  his  lot  was  to  be  one  of 
solitude  (xvi.  2)."  It  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into 
the  house  of  feasting,  or  even  into  that  of  mourning 
(xvi.  5,  8).  From  time  to  time  he  appeared,  clad 
probably  in  the  "rough  garment"  of  a  prophet 
(Zech.  xiii.  4),  in  Anathoth  and  Jerusalem.  He 
was  heard  warning  and  protesting,  "  rising  early 
and  speaking"  (xxv.  3),  and  as  the  result  of  this 
there  came  "reproach  and  derision  daily"  (xx.  8). 
He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  khidred  (xii.  6),  perse- 
cuted with  murderous  hate  by  his  own  townsmen 
(xi.  21),  mocked  with  the  taunting  question.  Where 
is  the  word  of  Jehovah?  (xvii.  15).  And  there 
were  inner  spiritual  trials  as  M^ell  as  these  outward 
ones.  He  too,  like  the  writers  of  Job  and  Ps. 
Ixxiii.,  was  haunted  by  perplexities' rising  out  of  the 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  1,  2);  on  him  there 
came  the  bitter  feeUng,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of 
contention  to  the  whole  earth  "  (xv.  10) ;  the  doubt 
whether  his  whole  work  was  not  a  delusion  and  a 
lie  (xx.  7)  tempting  him  at  times  to  fall  back  into 
silence,  until  the  fire  again  burnt  within  him,  and 
he  was  weary  of  forbearing  (xx.  9).     Whether  the 
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«  This  is  clearly  the  natural  inference  from  the 
words,  and  patristic  writers  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Qelibacy  of  the  clergy, 


passages  that  have  been  referred  to  belong,  all  of 
them,  to  this  period  or  a  later  one,  they  represent 
that  which  was  inseparable  from  the  prophet's  life 
at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a  character  like  Jere- 
miah's, was  developed  in  its  strongest  form.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  national  ques- 
tions then  at  issue.  The  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  to  which  Manasseh  had  become  tributary 
led  the  old  Egyptian  party  among  the  princes  of 
Judah  to  revive  their  plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance 
with  Pharaoh-Necho  as  the  only  means  of  safety. 
Jeremiah,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is. 
xxx.  1-7),  warned  them  that  it  would  lead  only  to 
confusion  (ii.  18,  36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was 
determined,  probably,  by  this  counsel.  He  chose 
to  attach  himself  to  the  new  Chaldaian  kingdom, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of 
this  as  one  of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's 
life.  His  lamentations  for  the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
25)^  may  have  been  those  of  personal  friendship. 
They  were  certainly  those  of  a  man  who,  with 
nothing  before  him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion 
and  wrong,  looks  back  upon  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth  (xxii.  3,  16). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (=Shallum),  jb.  c.  608. — 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince  —  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three 
months  deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho  —  gave  little 
scope  for  direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his 
deposition,  however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up 
against  Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the 
policy  of  M^iich  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity 
with  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile 
(xxii.  11,  12). 

(3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  b.  c.  607-597. —In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characterized  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more 
prominent.  The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as 
the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian 
party  was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered 
among  its  members  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah, 
many  priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the 
Hananiahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to 
the  policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Chal- 
dseans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times;  the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  reform,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6),  doing  his  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 
Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathized  so  deeply 
with  all  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 
their  "word  of  Jehovah"  to  set  against  his  (xiv. 
13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  com- 
mit his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict 
are  brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  on  one  of  the  sol- 


and  has  been  denied  by  Protestant,  and  reasserted  by 
Romish  critics  accordingly  (cf.  Carpzov,  I.  c). 

b  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lamentations 
to  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  Josiah's  father-in-law,  is  hardly 
worth  refuting. 
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emn  feast-days  —  when  the  courts  of  the  Temple 
were  filled  with  worshippers  from  all  the  cities  of 
Judah  —  the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  mes- 
sage that  Jerusalem  should  become  a  curse,  that 
the  Temple  should  share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Shiloh  (xxvi.  0).  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
struggle  of  his  life  began:  priests  and  prophets 
and  people  joined  in  the  demand  for  his  death 
(xxvi.  8).  The  princes  of  dudah,  among  whom 
were  still  many  of  the  counsellors  of  Josiah,  or 
their  sons,  endeavored  to  protect  him  (xxvi.  IG). 
His  friends  appealed  to  the  precedent  of  JMicah  the 
Morasthite,  who  in  tlie  reiixn  of  llezekiah  had  ut- 
tered a  like  prophecy  with  impunity,  and  so  for  a 
time  he  esca})ed.  The  fate  of  one  who  was  stirred 
up  to  prophesy  in  the  same  strain  showed,  however, 
what  he  miglit  expect  from  the  weak  and  cruel 
king.  If  -!eremiah  was  n.ot  at  once  hunted  to 
death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  2'^),  it  was  only  because 
his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to  protect 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  yet  more 
memora])le.  The  battle  of  Carchemish  overthrew 
the  liopes  of  the  P^gyptian  party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the 
armies  of  Xel)uchadnezzar  drove  those  who  had  no 
defenced  cities  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv. 
11).  As  one  of  tlie  consequences  of  this,  we  have 
the  interesting  episode  of  the  IJechabites.  The 
mind  of  the  prophet,  ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrink- 
ing from  the  connuon  forms  of  social  life,  was  nat- 
urally enough  drawn  towards  the  tribe  which  was 
at  once  conspicuous  for  its  abstinence  from  wine 
and  its  traditional  hatred  of  idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15). 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  among 
them,  and  their  ready  reception  into  the  Temple, 
may  point,  perhaps,  to  a  previous  intimacy  with 
him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now  they  and  their 
mode  of  life  had  a  new  significance  for  him.  They, 
with  their  reverence  for  the  precepts  of  the  founder 
of  their  tribe,  were  as  a  living  })rotest  against  the 
disobedience  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  a  higher  law 
(xxxv.  18).  In  this  year  too  came  another  solemn 
message  to  the  king:  prophecies  which  had  been 
uttered,  here  and  there  at  intervals,  were  now  to  be 
gathered  together,  ^vritten  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a 
whole  in  the  hearing  of  the  people.  Barucli,  al- 
ready known  as  the  Prophet's  disciple,  acted  as 
scribe;  and  in  the  followhig  year,  when  a  solenm 
fast-day  called  the  whole  people  together  in  the 
Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah  — hindered  himself, 
we  know  not  how  —  sent  him  to  proclaim  them. 
The  result  was  as  it  had  been  before:  the  princes 
of  Judah  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  prophet 
and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The  king  vented  his 
impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll  which  Jeremiah  had 
written,  fferemiah  and  Baruch,  in  their  retirement, 
re-wrote  it  with  many  added  prophecies;  among 
them,  probably,  the  special  prediction  that  the  king 
should  die  by  the  sword,  and  be  cast  out  unburied 
and  dishonored  (xxii.  30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  be- 
loniTS  to  this  period,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  master  and  the 
scholar,  and  into  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  them.  Baruch,  younger  and 
more  eager,  had  expected  a  change  for  the  better. 
To  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  impending  crisis, 
to  be  the  hero  of  a  national  revival,  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  conqueror  whose  coming  he  announced 
—  this,  or  something  like  this,  had  been  the  vision 
that  had  come  Ijefore  him,  and  when  this  passed 
away  he  sank  into  despair  at  the  seeming  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  efforts.  Jeremiah  had  passed  through 
that  phase  of  trial  and  could  sympathize  with  it, 
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and  knew  how  to  meet  it.  To  the  mind  of  his 
disciple,  as  once  to  his  own,  the  future  was  revealed 
in  all  its  dreariness.  He  was  not  to  seek  "  great 
i  things  "  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  country's 
I  ruin:  his  life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  him 
'  "  for  a  prey."  As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  there 
I  wns  given  to  the"  Prophet  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
purposes  of  (lod  for  his  people.  He  might  have 
thought  before,  as  others  did,  that  the  chastisement 
would  be  but  for  a  short  time,  that  repentance 
would  lead  to  strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the 
Chaldceans  might  soon  be  shaken  off:  now  he  learnt 
I  that  it  would  last  for  seventy  }ears  (xxv.  12),  till 
I  he  and  all  that  generation  had  passed  away.  Nor 
I  was  it  on  Judah  only  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was 
to  execute  the  judgments  of  Jehovah:  all  nations 
I  that  were  within  the  prophet's  ken  Avere  to  drink 
■  as  fully  as  she  did  of  '•  the  wine-cup  of  His  fury  " 
i  (xxv.  15-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  lor 
I  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may 
bring  together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah's  life. 
As  the  danger  from  the  ChakkTans  became  more 
threatening,  the  persecution  against  him  grew  hot- 
ter, his  own  thouo'hts  were  more  bitter  and  despond- 
ing (xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  hfe:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  (lod  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  (Jonmion  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  i;ew  and  wonderful  truths;  the  work  of  tlie 
potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  })erfect  form, 
rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to  it, 
became  a  parable  of  (clod's  dealings  with  Israel  and 
with  the  world  (xviii.  J-6;  comp.  ^Lainlce,  Froph. 
and  Kin(js,  1.  c).  That  thought  he  soon  repro- 
duced in  act  as  well  as  word.  Star.ding  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  Aessel 
he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  peo- 
ple that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the 
dead,  as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory, 
by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  put  him  "  in  the 
stocks"  (xx.  2);  and  then  there  came  upon  him, 
as  in  all  seasons  of  suffering,  the  sense  of  failure 
and  weakness.  The  work  of  God's  messengers 
seemed  to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne :  he  would 
fain  have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  years 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  vvere  added  to  the  miseries  of 
I  the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  "a  prophet  of  evil,"  and 
"every  one  cursed"  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  '-as  a  fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20), 
and  went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and 
nobles  and  people;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  espe- 
cially for  their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii. 
19-27),  for  their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple, 
and  yet  blinder  trust  in  it,  even  while  they  were 
worshipphig  the  C^ueen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets 
of  Jerusalem  (vii.  11,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
work  extended  to  other  nations :  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
ChakUeans  (xlviii.-xlix. ).  If  there  had  Ijeen  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  hope  for  Israel  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  resting  on  brute 
strength,  the  prospect  would  have  been  altogether 
overwhelming;  but  through  this  darkness  there 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  hope.     AMien 
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the  seventy  years  were  over,  there  was  to  be  a 
restoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  Egypt  had 
been  (xxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  off  future  there  was 
the  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom ;  of  a  "  righteous 
branch  "  of  tlie  liouse  of  David,  "  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,''  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  united,  under  "  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness"  (xxiii.  5,  G). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the 
strange  narrative  of  ch.  xiii.  as  a  fact  in  Jeremiah's 
life.  Ewald  {Prophi-ten  (hs  A.  j5.,  in  loc.)  reject.-^ 
the  reading  "Euphrates"  altogether;  Hitzig,  fol- 
lowing Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  JMost  other 
modern  commentators  look  on  the  narrative  as 
merely  symbolic.  Assuming,  however  (with  Cal- 
met  and  Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic 
expositors),  that  here,  as  in  xix.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2;  Is. 
XX.  2,  the  symbols,  however  strange  they  might 
seem,  were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to 
conjecture  that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dieans  may  have  originated  his  ac(iuainta.nce  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
friended him.  The  special  commands  gi^•en  in  his 
favor  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  (=Jeconiah),  r>.  c.  597. 
—  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  fore- 
told, at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  after- 
wards his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and 
w^ith  them  all  that  constituted  the  worth  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  —  princes,  warriors,  arti- 
sans (2  K.  xxiv.).  Among  them  too  were  some  of 
the  false  prophets  who  had  encouraged  the  people 
with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  could 
not  yet  abandon  their  blind  conhdence.  Of  the 
work  of  the  prophet  in  this  short  reign  we  lia\e 
but  the  fragmentary  record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We 
may  infer,  however,  from  the  language  of  his  later 
prophecies,  that  he  looked  with  sympathy  and  sor- 
row on  the  fate  of  the  exiles  in  l^abylon ;  and  that 
the  fulfillment  of  all  that  he  had  been  told  to  utter 
made  him  stronger  than  ever  in  his  resistance  to  all 
schemes  of  independence  and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  n.  c.  5;)7-583.  —  In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  the  same  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoi- 
akim. He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  coun- 
sel ;  but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless 
even  against  his  own  counsellors,  aiid  in  his  reign, 
accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  -leremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  struggle  with  the 
false  prophets  went  on :  the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  faith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6),  there  could  not  but 
be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
t'aat  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
the  nation  had  been  left  hi  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and 
<lenounced  the  falsehood  of  those  who  came  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.  His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(conveyed  in  a  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
<).  T.,  comes  nearest  in  form  and  character  to  the 
Ivpistles  of  the  N.  T. )  was,  that  they  should  submit 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.  In  this  hope 
he  Ibund  comfort  for  himself  v/hich  made  his  sleep 
"sweet"  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
weariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  20).  Even  at  Babylon, 
however,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
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speaking  of  him  as  a  "  madman"  (xxix.  26),  urg- 
ing the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  perse- 
cution.    The    trial   soon  followed.     The    king    at 
first  seemed  willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent 
to  ask  for  his  intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  ap- 
parent revival  of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  Apries 
(Phanioh-Hophra),   created  false  liopes,  and  drew 
him   and  the   princes  of  the  neighboring  nations 
into  projects  of  revolt.      The  clearness  with  which 
'  Jeremiah   had  foretold  the  ultinrate  overthrow  of 
13al>ylon,  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city 
'  by  his  disciple,  Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming 
;  the  genuineness  of  1.  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more 
!  certain  that  the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet 
I  arrived,  and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand 
I  of  Egypt.    He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
!  l)onds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2),  announ- 
I  cing  that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its  allies. 
I  The  false  pro})het  Hananiah  —  who  broke  the  offen- 
'  sive  symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the  destruc- 
;  tion  of  the  Chaldoeans  within  two  years  (xxviii.  3) 
■  —  learnt  that  "  a  yolce  of  iron  "  was  upon  the  neck 
of  ah  the  nations,  and  died   himself  while  it  was 
:  stiU  pressing   heavily   on  Judah    (xxviii.    Ifj,   17). 
The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army,  however,  and 
tlie  consequent  departure  of  the  Chakkeans,  made 
the   position  of  -Jeremiah  full  of  danger;    and  he 
sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a  city  in  which,  it 
seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do  good,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth  or  its  neigh  • 
borhood   (xxxvii.  12).     The  discovery  of  tliis  plan 
led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion: it  was  thought  that  he  too  was   "failing 
away  to   the  Chaldseiuis,"   as    others  were    doing 
(xxxviii.    19),   and,  in   spite  of  his  denial,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  10).      The  interpo- 
I  sition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and  consulted 
I  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  his  con- 
I  finement  (xxxvii.  21);  but,  as  this  did  not  hinder 
j  him  from  speaking  to  the   people,  the  princes  of 
!  Judah  —  bent  on  an  alliance  with   I'^gypt,  and  cal- 
culating on  the  king's  being  unalile  to  resist  them 
(xxxviii.  5)  —  threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to  die 
there.     From  this  horrible  f^ite  he  was  again  deli\'- 
ered,  by  th'e  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian   eunuch, 
Ebed-?klelech,  and  the  king's  regard  for  him ;  and 
was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he  had 
been  ke})t  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii.  16)  he 
had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.     In  the  impo- 
tence of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again  secretly 
consulted  him   (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to  hear  the 
certainty   of  failure  if  he  continued  to  resist  the 
authority   of   the  Chakkeans.      The  same   counsel 
was    repeated    more    openly    when    the  king    sent 
Pashur  (not  the  one  already  mentioned)  and  Zeph- 
aniah  —  before  friendly,   it  appears,   to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral   (xxix.  20)  — to  ask  for  his  ad- 
vice.     Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the 
softened  language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one   consequence  of  .. 
the  king's  kindness:  though   exile  was  inevitable, 
he  was  yet  to  "die  in  peace."     The  return  of  the' 
(^haldosan  army  filled  both  king  and  people  with 
dismay  (xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now  was,  that  they 
would  pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with 
no  faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.      The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  his  prison,  while  the  Chakkeans  were  ravaging 
the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  reipiisite  formaU- 
ties,    the  field   at   Anathoth,    which    his    kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  6-9).     His 
faith  in  the  promises   of  God   did   not  fail    him. 
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With  a  confidence  in  his  country's  future,  which 
has  been  compared  (Niigelsbach,  /.  c.)  to  that  of 
the  Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  en- 
camped (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only  that 
"  houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  should  again  be 
possessed  in  the  land"  (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  "the  Lord  our  Kighteousness," 
the  house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites 
should  never  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  IS- 
IS). At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal 
of  the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  offer  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
was  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their 
disregard  of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The 
city  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and 
his  princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
prophet  gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lam- 
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(6).  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  586 
-(?).  The  Chaldsean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the 
prospect  of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzar  could 
not  fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to 
Nebuzaradan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of 
Jeremiah;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Kamah 
with  the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free, 
and  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahi- 
kam,  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The 
feeling  of  the  Chaldseans  towards  him  was  shown 
yet  more  strongly  in  the  ofier  made  him  by  Nebu- 
zaradan (xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide 
whether  he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prospect 
of  living  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or 
remain  in  his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  the 
remnant  over  whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  motive  —  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  attachment  to  his  native  land, 
or  the  desire  to  help  his  friend  —  the  prophet  chose 
the  latter,  and  the  Chaldaean  commander  "  gave 
him  a  reward,"  and  set  him  free.  For  a  short  time 
there  was  an  interval  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon 
broken,  however,  by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by 
Ishmael  and  his  associates.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture in  what  way  the  prophet  escaped  from  a 
massacre  which  was  apparently  intended  to  include 
all  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah.  The  fullness  with 
which  the  history  of  the  massacre  is  narrated  in 
chap.  xli.  makes  it  however  probable  that  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was  carrying 
off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  released  by 
the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah's  friends 
was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still  remained  with 
him;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
.  turned  to  him  for  counsel.  "  The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chaldseans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would  not  their  vengeance  fall  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple? Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
Egypt  while  they  could  ?  "  They  came  accordingly 
to  Jeremiah  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  peace  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  fleshpots 
(xlii.  14),  his  warnings  and  assurances  were  in  vain, 
and  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old  charge 
of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  followed  their 
own  counsel,  and  —  lest  the  two  whom  they  sus- 
pected should  betray  or  counteract  it  —  took  them 
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also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the 
prophet's  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronger 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the 
"servant  of  Jehovah"  (xHii.  10).  He  declares 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  the  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was  written  by  Jer- 
emiah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some 
earher  behef  (Tertull.  adv.  Gnost.  c.  8;  Pseudo- 
Epiphan.  0pp.  iii.  239;  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii.  37), 
that  the  long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual 
martyrdom,  and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irri- 
tated by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death. 
Most  commentators  on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion 
to  this  in  Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition 
reported  that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great  {Chron.  Pascli.  p. 
156,  ed.  Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Niigels- 
bach).  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  trav- 
ellers were  told,  though  no  one  knew  the  precise 
spot,  that  he  had  been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (i^ucas, 
Travels  in  the  Levant.,  p.  28).  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  the  Jewish  statement  that,  on  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he,  with  Baruch, 
made  his  escape  to  Babylon  (Seder  (Jlam  Rabba, 
c.  26;  Genebrard,  Chronol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Jud«a 
(R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in 
peace.  Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fiite, 
but  states  generally  that  the  Jews  who  took  refuge 
in  Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  cap- 
tives {Ant.  x.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that  both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of 
Josephus  originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a 
great  crime,  and  that  the  ofifer  of  Nebuzaradan  (xl. 
4)  suggested  the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew 
into  an  assertion.  As  it  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt 
that  brood  over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life 
are  more  significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which 
presented  themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death 
by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die, 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  spoken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but  because 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  as  a  "  burning 
fire  "  (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  conjecture  that 
this  silence  was  due  to  the  prophet  himself?  If 
we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch,  who  was  with 
Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  survived  him,  and  had  any 
share  in  collecting  and  editing  his  prophecies,  it  is 
hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  fact  of  so 
much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  his 
lips  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the  master 
who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  that  he  was  not  to  seek  "great  things" 
for  himself. 

Other  traditions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his- 
tory, are  interesting,  as  showing  the  impression 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  later 
generations.  As  the  Captivity  dragged  on,  the 
prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Years,  which  had  at  first 
been  so  full  of  terror,  cattie  to  be  a  ground  of  hope 
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(Dan.  ix.  2;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Ezr.  i.  1).  On 
the  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 
second  of  the  Great  Prophets  of  Israel.  In  the 
arrangement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmudic 
writers  (Baba  Bathrn^  §  14  6;  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  transcribers  (Wolff,  Blbl. 
Hebr.  ii.  148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
jfirst  place.  The  Jewish  saying  that  "  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah  "  (Grotius 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind 
of  the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  other.  The  fulfillment  of  his 
predictions  of  a  restored  nationality  led  men  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching  over  his  countrymen,  interceding  for 
them.  More  than  any  other  of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judsea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves 
of  Sinai,  there  to  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8).  He  appears  "  a  man 
with  gray  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  "the 
lover  of  the  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the 
holy  city,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabseus;  and 
from  him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a 
gift  of  God  (2  Mace.  xv.  13-16).  His  whole  voca- 
tion as  a  prophet  is  distinctly  recognized  (Ecclus. 
xlix.  7).  The  authority  of  his  name  is  claimed  for 
long  didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of 
Babylon  (Bar.  vi.  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.]).  At  a  later 
period  it  was  attached,  as  that  of  the  representative 
prophet,  to  quotations  from  other  books  in  the  same 
volume  (Lightfoot,  I.  c),  or  to  prophecies,  apocry- 
phal or  genuine,  whose  real  author  was  forgotten 
(Hieron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseu- 
deplg.  V.  T.  i.  1103 ;  Grot,  in  Eph.  v.  14).  Even 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed 
the  belief  (resting,  in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as 
in  that  of  Elijah,  on  the  mystery  which  shrouded 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death)  that  his  work 
was  not  yet  over.  Some  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was 
"Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets"  (Matt.  xvi. 
14).  According  to  many  commentators  he  was 
"  the  prophet "  whom  all  the  people  were  expecting 
(John  i.  21).  The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Deut.  xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jew- 
ish interpreters  (Abarbanel  in  Carpzov,  /.  c).  The 
traditions  connected  with  him  lingered  on  even  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  appeared  in  the  notion 
that  he  had  never  really  died,  but  would  return  one 
day  from  Paradise  as  one  of  the  "  two  witnesses  " 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Yictorinus,  Coram,  in  Ajjoc.  xi. 
13).  Egyptian  legends  assumed  yet  wilder  and 
more  fantastic  forms.  He  it  was  who  foretold  to 
the  priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one 
day  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphan.  de  Vit.  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
as  a  specific  against  their  bites  {Ibid.).  According 
to  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt 
to  Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (D'Her- 
belot,  Biblloth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  nar- 
rative of  his  sufferings  was  dressed  out  with  the 
incidents  of  a  Christian  martyrdom  (Eupolem. 
Polyhist.  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  39). 

II.    Character  and  Style.  —  It  will  have  been 
seen  from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot 
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of  Jeremiah  sharper  suflfering  than  any  previous 
prophet  had  experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  misery  which  others  had  seen  aflir  off  was  act- 
ually pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that 
he  had  to  endure  a  hfe  of  persecution,  while  they 
had  intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honored 
and  their  counsel  sought.  In  addition  to  all  differ- 
ences of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.  In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we 
recognize  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  char- 
acter the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.  He  is  preeminently  "  the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions  "  (Lam.  iii.  1).  There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).  He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.  He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dash- 
ing to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the 
people  are  buoying  themselves  up.  Other  prophets, 
Samuel,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the 
people  to  resistance.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  par- 
allel crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety 
for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that 
against  which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of 
evils;  and  this  brings  on  him  tlie  charge  of  treach- 
ery and  desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in 
the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future 
to  be  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos  and  darkness, 
his  heart  would  fail  within  him.  But  that  vision 
is  clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  not  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  national  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighboring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes  and  promises  for  them  also 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6,  39).  In  that  stormy  sunset 
of  prophecy,  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be 
by  a  return  to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordi- 
nances, divine  though  they  once  had  been  (xxxi. 
31).  There  must  be  a  New  Covenant.  That  word, 
destined  to  be  so  full  of  power  for  all  after-ages, 
appears  first  in  his  prophecies.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Lord  of  Israel,  between 
mankind  and  God,  must  rest,  not  on  an  outward 
law,  with  its  requirements  of  obedience,  but  on  that 
of  an  inward  fellowship  with  Him,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  entire  dependence.  For  all  this  he 
saw  clearly  there  must  be  a  personal  centre.  The 
kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  manifested  but 
through  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  ruling  over  men 
on  earth.  The  prophet's  hopes  are  not  merely 
vague  visions  of  a  better  future.  They  gather  . 
round  the  person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essentially 
Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this  —  in  their  personal  character, 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  the 
great  questions  of  their  time  —  there  is  a  resem- 
blance, at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between 
the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the  poet  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedla.  What  Egypt  and  Babylon  were 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  France  and  the  Empire 
were  to  the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  case  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  powers  reproduced 
itself  in  the  bitterness  of  contending  factions. 
Dante,  like  Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
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evils  against  which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavail- 
ing protest.  The  worst  agents  in  producing  those 
evils  were  the  authorized  teachers  of  his  religion. 
His  hopes  of  better  things  connected  themselves 
with  the  supremacy  of  a  power  which  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  looked  on  with  repifgnance. 
Ifor  him,  also,  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile, 
brightened  at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful 
friends.  In  him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find  ■ — 
united,  it  is  true,  with  greater  strength  and  stern- 
ness—  that  intense  susceptibihty  to  the  sense  of 
wrong  which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  passionate 
complaint,  sometimes  in  bitter  words  of  invective 
and  reproach.  In  both  we  find  the  habit  of  mind 
which  selects  an  inrage,  not  for  its  elegance  or  sub- 
limity, but  for  what  it  means ;  not  shrinking  even 
from  what  seems  grotesque  and  trivial,  sometimes 
veiling  its  meaning  in  allusions  more  or  less  dark 
and  enigmatic.  Both  are  sustained  through  all 
their  sufferings  by  their  strong  faith  in  the  Unseen, 
by  their  belief  in  an  eternal  righteousness  which 
shall  one  day  manifest  itself  and  be  victorious." 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  49). 
The  persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  An- 
athoth  has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of 
Kazareth  (Luke  iv.  2D).  His  protests  against  the 
priests  and  prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.). 
His  lamentations  over  the  coming  miseries  of  his 
country  answer  to  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  the 
Holy  City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings 
come  nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, to  those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  princes 
and  priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Covenant,  with  all  its  gilts  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  ■22d 
Psalm  (llitzig,  in  luc.  followed  in  tins  instance  by 
Niigelsbach,  /.  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pervading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  tlie  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  "style"  of  a  prophet  are,  hideed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  both  in  reverence  and  dis- 
cernment. We  do  not  gain  nuich  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  "  sermone  quidem 
.  .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior  "  (Hieron. 
Prol.  in  Jereni.),  and  yet  "  maj estate  sensuum 
profundissinuis "  {Pivcem.  in  c.  /.);  that  another 
compares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  Prcel.  xxi.): 
a  third  to  ("icero  (Seb.  Schmidt) ;  that  bolder  critics 
find  in  him  a  great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 
P/'opIwHsmus);  "symbolical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskillfully  con- 
trived"  (Davidson,  Iiitrod.  to  0.  T.  c.  xix.).  Leav- 
ing these  judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what 


«  The  fact  that  Jer.  v.  6  suggested  the  imagery  of 
the  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance, as  bearing  on  this  parallelism. 

^  The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bears  this 
name  forms  part  of  the  Kabbala  of  the  later  Jews. 
The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  using  the  letters  of  the 

Hebrew   alphabet   in   an  inverted  order,   so   that  jH 
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way  the  outward  form  of  his  writings  answers  to  his 
life,  we  find  some  striking  characteristics  that  help 
us  to  understand  both.  As  might  be  expected  in 
one  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to 
look  back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiscences  and 
reproductions  of  what  they  had  written,  which  in- 
dicate the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been 
educated  (comp.  Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  x.  3-5;  Ps. 
cxxxv.  7,  with  X.  13;  Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  with  x.  25;  Is. 
xhi.  16,  with  xxxi.  9;  Is.  iv.  2,  xi.  1,  with  xxxiii. 
15;  Is.  XV.  with  xlviii.;  Is.  xiii,  and  xlvii.  with  1., 
li. :  see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  libroruni  snc.  iniei'pi-ts 
et  vlndex).  Traces  of  the  influence  of  the  newly- 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Dent,  xxvii.  2f],  iv. 
20,  vii.  12,  Vvith  xi.  3-5;  Dent.  xv.  12,  with  xxxiv. 
14;  Ex.  XX.  16,  with  xxxii.  18;  Ex.  vi.  6,  with 
xxxii.  21).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  parallelisms 
in  these  and  other  instances  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quotation,  but  such 
as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language  and  modes  of 
thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the  constant  study 
of  books  which  came  before  him  with  a  divine  au- 
thority. Along  with  this,  there  is  the  tendency, 
natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the  fidlness  of  his 
heart,  to  reproduce  himself — to  repeat  hi  nearly 
the  same  words  the  great  truths  on  which  his  own 
heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking  to  lead 
others  (comp.  marginal  references  passim,  and  list 
in  Keil,  Pinleit.  §  74).  Throughout,  too,  there  are 
the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament :  a  greater 
prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  element  than 
in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  energy,  a  less 
orderly  and  completed  rhythm  (De  Wette,  Kinhit. 
§  217;  Ewald,  Prop/iefen,  ii.  1-11).  A  careful 
examination  of  the  several  parts  of  his  prophecy 
has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may  trace  an  in- 
crease of  these  characteristics  corresponding  to  the 
accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald,  /.  c.j.  The 
earlier  writings  are  calmer,  loftier,  more  uniform  in 
tone:  the  later  show  marks  of  age  and  weariness 
and  sorrow,  and  are  more  strongly  imbried  with  the 
language  of  individual  sufiering.  Living  at  a  time 
when  the  purity  of  the  older  Hel)rew  was  giving 
way  under  continual  contact  with  other  kindred 
dialects,  his  language  came  under  the  influence 
which  Avas  acting  on  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
abounds  in  Aramaic  forms,  loses  sight  of  the  finer 
grannnatical  distinctions  of  the  earlier  Hebrew,  in- 
cludes many  words  not  to  lie  found  in  its  vocabu- 
lary (Eichhorn,  Einltit.  in  dus  A.  T.  iii.  121).  It 
is  in  part  distinctive  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the 
time,  that  single  words  should  ha\e  appeared  full 
of  a  strange  significance  (i.  11),  that  whole  pre- 
dictions should  have  been  embodied  in  names 
coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6,  xx.  3),  and  that  the 
real  analogies  which  presented  themselves  should 
have  been  drawn  not  from  the  region  of  the  great 
and  terrible,  but  from  the  most  homely  aud  famil- 
iar incidents  (xiii.  1-11,  xviii.  1-10).  Stifl  more 
startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind  of  cipher  (the  At- 
bash;^  comp.  Hitzig  and  Ewald  on  xxv.  26),  con- 
stands  for  ^,  "W  for  ^,  and  so  on,  and  the  word  is 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus  in- 
terchanged (t^"'2iriS).      In  the  passage   referred   to 

(xxv.  26),  the  otherwise  unintelligible  word  Sheshach 
becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalent  of  Eabel. 
The  position  of  the  same  word  in  li.  41  confirms  this 
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cealing,  except  from  the  initiated,  the  meaning  of 
his  predictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  0.  T.  is  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  history  into  that  of  conjecture ;  hut  the  fact  that 
Hitzig  (Comm.  ilber  die  Psalm.),  followed  in  part 
by  Eodiger  (Ersch  und  Griiber,  Encycl.  art.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  {sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
xxii.-xh.,  hi.-lv.,  Ixix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 
at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
were  the  hymns,  belongiug  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

in.  Arrdnyenient.  —  The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the  first 
glance;  and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
Pref.  to  Jtremlah)  to  the  belief  that,  as  the  book 
•  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion—  "a  preposterous  jumbling  together"  of 
prophecies  of  difierent  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a  chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  connnentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest;  cf.  Ue  Wette,  Einleit. 
§  220);  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Niigelsbach,  and 
others,  they  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavor to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  apparent  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Baruch. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A..  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions : 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah's  personal  history. 

(2.)  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with 
other  nations. 

Ch.  lib,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
2  K.  XXV.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

Looking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 
we  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,   and  accounts  for   some,  at 
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interpretation  ;  and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  {Com^n.  in  Jerem.  in  loc),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Je.vish  expositors  of  his 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  in 
the  appearance  of  one  or  twe  solitary  instances  of  a 
technical  notation  like  this  so  long  befoi'e  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a  sj'stem  ;  and  this  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  ni  loc).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
betic Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 
the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  such  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely 
to   suggest  itself.     The   fact   that  Jei»emiah  himself 


least,  of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  been 
committed  to  writing,  or,  if  written,  they  had  not 
been  collected  and  preserved.  Then  the  more  mem- 
orable among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the 
J.ord  had  from  time  to  time  broug'ht  to  him  were 
written  down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  him- 
self. When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was 
written  out,  and  other  prophecies  or  narratives 
added  as  they  came.  .  We  may  believe  that  this 
MS.  was  the  groundwork  of  our  present  text;  but 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such 
a  document,  or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire 
to  introduce  Vviiat  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a  better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognize  —  adopting  Bunsen"  s  classification 
{Gotl  in  dtr  Geschichte,  i.  11-3),  as  being  the  most 
natural,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald' s  — 
the  following  groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in 
each  being  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  for- 
nnda,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah," 
in  fuller  or  abbreviated  forms. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim: i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  XX. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets.  Xxv.  13,  14  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xhx.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  coimected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  evidently  (comp 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah's work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. Ch.  XXXV.  and  xxxvi.  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  followed  here  more  closely 


adopted  a  compUcated  alphabetic  structure  for  his 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lamex- 
TATioxs),  indicates  a  special  tendency  in  him  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  characteristic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds   another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  li.  1.     The 

words  '^^p  127  {(pd  cor  sawn  levaverunt^  Vulg.  ; 
'-'  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,"  A. 
v.),  for  which  the  LXX.  substitute  XaASatous,  be- 
comes, on  applying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent 

of  D'^lt^^.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the 
LXX.  omit  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  26,  and  the 
word  Sheshach  in  li.  41 ;  and  that  Esvald  rejects  it 
accordingly  as  a  later  interpolation,  conjecturing  that 
the  word  fii'st  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  exile  at  Babylon. 
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than  in  any  other  part.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv., 
unconnected  with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch 
desired  to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  passage 
in  his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the  direct 
narrative  of  his  master's  life  ended.  The  same 
explanation  applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  which  was 
evidently  at  one  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
divisions. 

G.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  nari'ative  of  ch.  Hi. 

IV.  Text.  The  translation  of  the  LXX.  presents 
many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
readings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  Einleit.  §  76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  several  parts.  Whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a  different  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  endeavored  to  introduce  an  order  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  confusion 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other  book 
of  the  O.  T.  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment. It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the  classifi- 
cation given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far  as 
XXV.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and  the 
following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  diver- 
gency. It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  of  a  consistently 
chronological  arrangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
one  case  more  than  the  other. 


XXV.  14-18 

xlix.  34-39. 

xxvi. 

= 

xlvi. 

xxvii.-xxviii. 

_ 

l.-li. 

xxix.  1-7 

_ 

xlvii.  1-7. 

7-22 

— 

xlix.    7-22. 

XXX.    1-5 

— 

xlix.    1-6. 

6-11 

^ 

28-33 

12-16 

= 

23-27. 

xxxi. 

— 

xlviii. 

xxxii. 

= 

xxv.  15-39 

xxxiii.-li. 

_ 

xxvi. -xlv. 

lii. 

= 

lii. 

The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
texts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  J^p.  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Prcef.  in  Jerem. ).  For  fuller  details  tending  to  a 
conclusion  unfavorable  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Greek  translation,  see  Keil,  Einleit.  (1.  c),  and  the 
authors  there  referred  to. 

Supjjosed  Interpolations.  —  The  genuineness  of 
some  portions  of  this  book  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following  tables 
indicate  the  chief  passages  affected  by  each  class 
of  objections: 

1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 
(1.)  X.  6,  7,  8,  10. 
(2.)  xxvii.  7. 

(3.)  xxvii.  16-21   [not  omitted,  but  with  many  varia- 
tions]. 
(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 
(5.)  xxxix.  4-13. 

2.    On  other  grounds. 
(1.)  X.  1-16.     As  being  altogether  the  work  of  a  later 
writer,  probably  the  so-called  Pseudo-Isaiah. 
The  Aramaic  of  ver.  11  is  urged  as  confirming 
this  view. 
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(2.)  xxv.  11-14.  ] 

(3.)  xxvii.  7.  I  As  having  the  character  of 

(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26.  f       vaticinia  ex  eventu. 

(5.)  xxxix.  1,  2,  4-13.  J   • 

(6.)  xxvii.-xxix.     As  showing,  in  the  short^ed  form 

of  the  prophet's  name  (71*^^*1*^),  and  the 
addition  of  the  epithet  "  Jeremiah  the  prophet,''' 
the  i-evision  of  a  later  writer. 

(7.)  xxx.-xxxiii.  As  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

(8.)  xlviii.  As  betrajing  in  language  and  statements 
the  interpolations  either  of  the  later  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  or  of  a  still  later  writer. 

(9.)  1.  li.  As  being  a  vaticmiiim  ex  eventu,  inserted 
probabl}'  by  the  writer  of  Is.  xxxiv.,  and  foreign 
in  language  and  thought  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Jeremiah's  prophecies. 

(10.)  lii.  As  being  a  supplementary  addition  to  the 
book,  compiled'  from  2  K.  xxv.  and  other 
sources. 

In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.,  the  impugners  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part  —  De  Wette,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel: 
Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,  Umbreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.  (Comp.  Keil,  Ein- 
leitung,  §  76;  and,  for  a  special  defense  of  1.  and 
ii.,  the  monograph  of  Niigelsbach,  Jeremias  und 
Babylon. ) 

V.  Literature  —  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem. ; 
Theodoret,  Schol.  in  Jerem.,  0pp.  ii.  p.  143; 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jerem.  cc.  i.-xxxii.  ;  Com- 
mentaries by  OEcolampadius  (1530);  Calvin  (1563); 
Piscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618);  Venema  (1765); 
Michaehs  (1793);  Blayrey  \Jerem.  and  Lam.  New 
Transl.  icith  Notes,  Oxf.]  (1784  [3d  ed.  Lond. 
1836] ) ;  Dahler  [Jeremie  traduit,  acconipaipie  des 
notes,  2  pt.  Strasb.]  (1825-30);  Umbreit  [Py«X:^. 
Comm.  Hamb.]  (1842);  Henderson  [Jerem.  and 
Lam.  translated,  with  a  Commentary,  Lond.  1851] ; 
Neumann  [Weissagungen  u.  Klagelieder,  2  Bde. 
Leipz.]  (1856-58). 

The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted :  — 

Schnurrer,  C.  F.,  Observationes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 179^  [-94;  repr.  in  the  Comment.  Theol.  by 
Velthusen,  Kuinoel  and  Ruperti,  vol.  ii.-v.] ;  Gaab, 
Erkldrung  schwerer  Stellen  in  d.  Weissag.  Jerem., 
1824;  Hensler,  Bemerkk.  iiber  Stellen  in  Jerem. 
Weissag.,  1805;  Spohn,  Jerem.  Vates  e  vers.  Jud. 
Alex.,  1794  [-1824];  Kiiper,  Jerem.  Librorum 
Sacrorum  interpi-es  et  vindex,  1837;  Movers,  De 
idriusque  recensionis  vaticin.  Jerem.  indole  et 
origine,  1837;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jerem.  versione 
Alex.,  1847 ;  Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T. 
(Section  on  Jeremiah).  E.  H.  P. 

*  The  prophets  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  announcing  orally  their  predictions  and  messages, 
but  very  seldom  as  writing  them  out  either  before 
or  after  their  promulgation.  In  this  respect  we 
have  more  distinct  notices  concerning  the  habit  of 
Jeremiah,  than  of  any  other  prophet.  We  learn 
from  Jer.  xxxvi.  2  ff.,  that  in.  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  he  received-  a  command  from  God  to 
collect  all  that  he  had  spoken  ''  against  Israel  and 
against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations  from 
the  days  of  Josiah,"  and  to  write  down  the  same 
in  a  book.  In  accordance  with  this  direction  he 
dictated  to  Baruch  his  amanuensis  all  his  proph- 
ecies up  to  that  time.  This  collection  was  burnt 
by  Jehoiakim  on  account  of  the  threatenings 
which  it  contained  against  himself;  but  Jeremiah 
immediately  prepared  another  in  which  he  not  only 
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inserted  again  what  had  been  destroyed,  but  added 
to  that  "many  Hke  words  "  (ver.  32).  See  also 
li.  60  ff.  The  prophet's  object  in  thus  putting 
together  his  revelations  as  made  known  to  the 
public  from  time  to  time,  may  not  have  required 
him  to  follow  any  strict  chronological  order.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  present  Hebrew 
collocation  of  these  parts  of  his  writings  came  from 
his  hand  or  that  of  another,  does  not  depend  on 
the  view  taken  of  their  chronological  relation  to 
each  other.  So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  the 
existing  order  may  have  originated  with  the  prophet 
himself,  and  not  from  a  reviser  or  transcriber.  The 
connection  of  subjects  rather  than  of  time  appears 
to  have  controlled  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Matthew  (xxvii.  9) 
ascribes  a  passage  to  Jeremiah  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Zechariah.  See,  on  that  difficulty,  the 
addition  to  Aceldama  (Amer.  ed.).  The  pre- 
dictions of  Jeremiah  were  not  only  well  known  in 
the  times  immediately  after  him,  but  were  cele- 
brated for  their  strict  fulfillment.  Reference  is 
made  to  this  character  of  his  writings  in  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  21,  and  Ez.  i.  1.  His  assignment  of  70  years 
as  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  Captivity  was 
the  ground  of  Daniel's  earnest,  effectual  prayer  for 
the  end  of  the  exile  and  the  restoration  of  Israel 
(Dan.  ix.  2  ft".).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
,  quotation  from  Jeremiah  as  we  open  the  Gospel - 
■  history  (Matt.  ii.  17,  18)  brings  back  to  us  the 
voice  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  to  which  we  were 
accustomed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Additional  Literature.  —  The  following  works  on 
Jeremiah  also  deserve  notice:  Seb.  Schmid,  Comm. 
in  Libr.  Proplietiarum  JeremicB,  1685  (also  1697 
and  1706),  2  vols.  4to;  Leiste,  Obss.  in  Vaticin. 
Jerem.  aliquot  locos,  1794,  reprinted  with  large 
additions  in  Pott  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Comm. 
T/ieol.  ii.  203-246;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet. 
Test,  pars  viii.,  2  vols.  1823-27;  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann, 
Die  siebenzig  Jahre  des  Jerem.  u.  d.  siebenzig 
Jahrwochen  des  Daniel,  1836 ;  Maurer,  Comm.  in 
Va.  Test.  i.  490-691  (1838);  Heim  and  Hoffmann, 
Die  vier  grossen  Fropheten  erbaulich  ausgelegt 
atis  den  Schriften  der  Reformatoren,  1839 ;  J.  L. 
Konig,  Alttestamentliche  Studien,  2es  Heft  {Das 
Deuteronomium  u.  der  Prophet  Jeremia,  gegen 
von  Bohlen),  1839;  Hitzig,  Der  Prophet  Jeremia 
erhldrt,  1841,  2e  Aufl.  1866  (Lief.  iii.  of  the 
Kurzgef.  exeget.  Handb.  zum  A.  T.),  comp.  his 
Proph.  Biicher  des  A.  T.  iibersetzt,  1854;  Ewald, 
Die  Prophet  en-  des  Alten  Bundes,  vol.  ii.,  1841  (a 
new  edition  about  to  be  published,  1868);  Stahelin, 
Ueber  das  Princip  das  der  Anordnung  der  Weis- 
sagungen  d.  Jerem.  zu  Grunde  liegt,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  1849, 
iii.  216-230;  Nagelsbach,  i)e?' P?'0/)7i.  Jerem.  u. 
Babylon,  1850;  Bunsen's  Bibelwerh,  Bd.  ii.  2e 
Halfte,  1860 ;  C.  F.  Graf,  Der  Prophet  Jeremia 
erkldrt,  1862;  G.  R.  Noyes,  New  Translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed.  Boston,  1866. 
The  commentary  on  Jeremiah  for  Lange's  Bibel- 
wei'k  is  to  be  prepared  by  iS"agelsbach. 

Of  the  later  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament 
those  of  Keil  (pp.  248-264,  2e  Aufl.),  Bleek  (pp.. 
469-501),  and  Davidson  (iii.  87-129)  contain  im- 
portant sections.  The  art.  on  Jeremiah  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Allgem.  Encyclopddie  (Sect.  ii.  Bd. 
XV.)  is  by  Rodiger;  that  in  Herzog's  Real-EncyU. 
(vi.  478-489),  by  Nagelsbach;  and  that  in  Zeller's 
Bibl.  Worterb.  (i.  666  ff.),  of  a  popular  character, 
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by  Wunderlich.  Stanley's  sketch  of  Jeremiah 
(Jewish  Church,  ii.  570-622)  describes  him  as  in 
reality  the  great  personage  of  his  epoch,  not  merely 
in  his  religious  sphere,  but  in  the  state.  For  his 
poetical  characteristics,  see  Lowth's  Jtctures  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  pp.  177,  178  (Stowe's  ed.),  Meier, 
Gesch.  d.  poet.  Nat.  Lit.  der  Hebrder  (1856),  p. 
395  ff.,  and  Isaac  Taylor's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
p.  272  (N.  Y.  1862).  For  Milman's  estimate  of 
his  importance  and  of  his  literary  merits,  see  his 
FFtstory  of  the  Jews,  i.  439-448  (Amer.  ed.). 
"  His  unrivaled  elegies,"  says  this  eminent  critic, 
"  coriibine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest 
pathos  of  poetry."  He  justifies  the  encomium  by 
a  translation  of  some  of  the  passages,  alike  remark- 
able for  originality  of  thought  and  tenderness  of 
expression,  in  which  the  Hebrew  patriot  laments 
the  sad  fate  of  Jerusalem  on  its  being  captured  and 
destroyed  by  jSTebuchadnezzar.  [Lamentations.] 
On  the  general  import  of  his  prophecies  the  reader 
may  consult  F.  R.  Hasse's  Geschichte  des  A. 
Bundes,  pp.  145-157;  Koster's  Die  Propheten,  pp. 
112-115,  and  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  Messianic  portions,  ii.  361- 
473  (Edinb.  1856).  •'  It  is  to  Jeremiah,"  says 
Stanley  (ii.  580),  "  even  more  than  to  Isaiah,  that 
the  writers  of  the  Apostolic  age  (Hebr.  viii.  8,  13, 
X.  16,  17)  look  back,  when  they  wish  to  describe 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  His  predictions 
of  the  Anointed  King  are  fewer  and  less  distinct 
than  those  of  the  preceding  prophets.  But  he  is 
the  prophet  beyond  all  others  of  '  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' 'the  New  Covenant,'  which  first  appears 
in  his  writings.  .  .  .  And  the  knowledge  of  this 
new  truth  shall  no  longer  be  confined  to  any  single 
order  or  caste,  but  '  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest'  (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34)." 

H. 

JEREMI^AH.  Seven  other  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

1-  ['Upejxias'-  Jeremias.]  Jeremiah  of  Libnah, 
father  of  Hamutal  wife  of  Josiah,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

2.  3.  4.  [2.  'lepejLLia,  Alex,  -f^ias,  FA.  -/airja?, 
Vat.  Upjiisias',  3.  'l€pe/j.ias,  Vat.  -/nsLa,  Alex. 
-/ilia,  FA.  lepjxia',  4.  'UpsjULia,  Vat.  -/neia,  Alex. 
-/xias']  Three  warriors  —  two  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
—  in  David's  army,  1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

5.  ['Upe/xia ;    Vat.     Upfieta-]      One    of    the 
mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  trans-Jordanic  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  1  Chr.  v.  24. 

6.  ['lepe/bLia'-,  Alex.  Upfxia,  exc.  xii.  34,  lepe/aias; 
Vat.  Upfua,  lepefiia'-,  FA.  Upfieia,  Upe/aeia-]  A 
priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or  third  of 
the  21  courses  which  are  apparently  enumerated  in 
Neh.  X.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again,  i.  e.  the 
course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in  Neh.  xii.  1 ; 
and  w^e  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the  personal  name  of 
the  head  of  this  course  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  was 
Hananiah.  This  course,  or  its  chief,  took  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  34). 

7.  [Rom.  Vat.  'lepe^tiV.]  The  father  of  Jaaza- 
niah  the  Rechabite,  Jer.  xxxv.  3. 

*  JEREMIAH,  LAMENTATIONS  OF. 

[Lam  ENTATIONS.  ] 

JEREMFAS  {'Up€iJ.ias;  [Alex,  in  Ecclus., 
IrjpeiLiias']  Jeremias,  Hieremias).  1.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  used  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlix.  6;  2  Mace,  xv,  14;  Matt, 
xvi.  14.     [Jeremiah;  Jekemy.] 
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2.  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.      [Jeeemai.] 

JER'EMOTH  (n*1)^n_>  \]ieicjhts\  :  'lapi- 
,ud)6,  [etc.]  :  Jerimoth^  Jerimuth). 

1-  {'Api/jLd>d',  [Vat.  lapeijuood':  Alex,  lapi/novd; 
Comp.  Aid.  'lepijud}d:  Jerimot/i.])  A  Benjamite 
chief,  Si  son  of  the  house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal,  ac- 
cording to  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  age  of  liez- 
ekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14;  comp.  12  and  18).  His 
family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  division  of  the  tribe,  located  at  Gibeon 
(ver.  28). 

2.  ['Iapifi(v6'  Vat.  Apeijuood.]  A  Merarite  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23);  elsewhere 
called  Jkkimotii. 

3.  ['lf:pijuu)0\  y.nt.  EpeL/jicoO.]  Son  of  Heman  ; 
head  of  the  13th  course  of  musicians  in  the  Divine 
service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22).  In  ver.  4  the  name  is 
Jeri^iotii. 

4.  ['lapLficoO;  Vat.  lapeijLcoid;  Alex.  lepL/xooO.] 
One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and  — 

5.  CAp/ulmO:  [Vat.  A/jlcou;  EA.  Ap/noov;  Alex. 
Comp.  'lap/xdod:  Jerimuth]),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange  wives;  but  put  them 
away,  and  otiered  each  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offer- 
ing, at  the  persuasion  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  26,  27). 
In  Esdras  the  names  are  respectively  HiEKE:MOTii 
and  Jaeimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
"and  IiA:\ioTii"  (ver.  29) —following  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Keri — is  in  the  orignial  text  {Cetib) 
Jeremoth,  in  which  form  also  it  stands  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  30,  'lep^ix^e,  A.  V.  HiEKEMOTH.    A.  C.  H. 

JER^EMY  {'lepeixias',  [Alex,  in  2  Mace.  ii.  7, 
lep^fx^ias']  Jeremias,  Hieremias).,  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah. lEsdr.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57,  ii.  1;  2  Esdr. 
ii.  18;  2  Mace.  ii.  1,  5,  7;  Matt.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9. 
[JePvE:hiaii;  jEPvE.vnAS.]  These  abbreviated 
forms  were  much  in  flivor  about  the  time  that  the 
A.  V.  was  translated,  l^lsewhere  we  find  Esay 
for  Isaiah ;  and  in  the  Homilies  such  abbreviations 
as  Zachary,  Toby,  etc.,  are  frequent. 

*JEIl^EMY,  EPISTLE  OF.  [Baruch, 
THE  Book  of,  7.] 

JERI^AH  (-inn^,  L  e.  Yeri-yaaiu  [founded 
by  Jehovah]:  'Upid;  'E/cSta?;  [Vat.  lbov9,lvb€L; 
Alex.  lepia,]  le^tas'  Jeriau).  a  Kohathite  Eevite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organized  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23; 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as  Jerijati. 

JER^IBAI  [3  syl.]  0:n^*"i^  [perh.  luhom  Je- 
hovah defends]:  'lapi^i',  [Vat.  lapi^ei',]  Alex. 
lapijSa'i-  Jeribai),  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaam  [sons 
of  E.],  named  among  the  heroes  of  David's  guard 
in  the  supplemental  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

JERICHO  Onn>,  J^recho,  Num.  xxii.  1; 

also     in*^*1^,    J'richo,    Josh.    ii.    1,    2,    3;    and 

nn^";'';,  J'richoh,  l  K.  xvl.  34;  L^J,    Enha, 

place    of  fragra,7ice,    from     P*^"^,    riiach,    "to 
breathe,"   H'^'nn,  "to  smell:"   older  commenta- 


«  In  which  case  it  would  probably  be  a  remnant  of 
the  old  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  has  left  its  traces  in   such   names    as  Chesil, 
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tors  derive  it  from  H'n*',  jdreach^  "  the  moon;  "  « 

also  from  T\^,  rdvach,  "to  be  broad,"  as  in  a 
wide  plain;  'Iepix<^5  [Vat.  lepeixco,  exc.  Ezr. 
ii.  34,  lepeia;  Alex,  lep^i^co  in  1  Chr.  vi.  78, 
Ezr.  ii.  34,  and  (with  EA.)  hi  Keh.  iii.  2,  vii.  36; 
EA.  in  1  Chr.  xix.  5,  Ei^pixco'-,  Sin.  in  Eccl.  xxiv. 
14,  1  .Mace.  xvi.  11,  14,  lepeLxcc,  and  so  Tisch.  in 
the  N.  T.,  exc.  Heb.  xi.  30  (7th  ed.);  .Strabo  and 
Josephus,  'lepLxovs-  [Jericho]),  a  city  of  high  an- 
tiquity, and,  for  those  days,  of  considerable  import- 
ance, situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by  the  Jordan, 
and  exactly  over  against  where  that  river  was 
crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  (Josh.  iii. 
16).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or  the  extent  of 
its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  wliich  formed  their  pri- 
mary encampment,  stood  hi  its  east  border  (iv.  19). 
That  it  had  a  king  is  a  very  secondary  considera- 
tion, for  almost  every  small  town  had  one  (xii.  9- 
24);  in  fact  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment known  to  those  primitive  times  —  the 
government  of  the  people  of  God  presenting  a 
marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage.  But  Jericho 
was  further  inclosed  by  walls  —  a  fenced  city  —  its 
walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least  one  person 
(Ivahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  15),  and  its 
gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East  still, 
"when  it  was  dark  "  (v.  5).  Agahi,  the  spoil  that 
was  found  in  it  betokened  its  affluence  —  Ai,  Mak- 
kedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison  —  besides  sheep,  oxen, 
and  asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron. 
These  possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of 
those  brass  foundries  "in  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  of 
which  Solomon  afterwards  so  largely  availed  him- 
self (2  Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in 
such  abundance  that  one  man  (Achan)  could  ap- 
propriate stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird., 
see  Eewis,  I/eb.  Ilej).  vi.  57)  of  the  former,  and 
"  a  wedge  of  gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight;  " 
"  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  purloined  in  the 
same  dishonesty,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
then  existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the 
far  East  (Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situa- 
tion alone  —  in  so  noble  a  plain  and  contiguous  to 
so  prohfic  a  river  —  would  bespeak  its  importance 
in  a  country  where  these  natural  advantages  have 
been  always  so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when 
people  depended  so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous 
resources  of  nature  than  they  are  compelled  to  do 
now.  But  for  the  curse  of  Joshua  (vi.  26)  doubt- 
less Jericho  might  have  proved  a  more  formidable 
counter-charm  to  the  city  of  David  than  even 
Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Bahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised 
to  save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  liouse 
from  destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation 
of  the  city  that  ensued,  this  promise  was  religiously 
observed.  Her  house  was  recognized  by  the  scai-let 
line  bound  in  the  window  from  which  the  spies 
were  let  down,  and  she  and  her  relatives  were  taken 
Out  of  it,  and  "  lodged  without  the  camp;  "  but  it 
is  nowhere  said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped 
the  general  conflagration.     That    she    "dwelt    in 


Beth-shemesh.  and  others  (see  Idolatry,  p.  1131  b), 
which  may  have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  wor- 
ship indicated  in  the  names  they  bear. 
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Israel"  for  the  future;  that  she  married  Sahiion 
son  of  Naasson,  "  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah," 
and  had  by  him  Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and 
progenitor  of  David  and  of  our  Lord ;  and  lastly, 
that  she  is  the  first  and  only  Gentile  name  that 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  faithful  of  the  0.  T.  given 
by  St.  Paul  (Josh.  vi.  25;  1  Chr.  ii.  10;  Matt.  i. 
5;  Heb.  xi.  31),  all  these  facts  surely  indicate  that 
she  did  not  continue  to  inhabit  the  accursed  site ; 
and,  if  so,  and  in  absence  of  all  direct  evidence 
from  Scripture,  how  could  it  ever  have  been  inferred 
that  her  house  was  left  standing  ? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
'  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses 
before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Hfe  of  David  in 
connection  ^vith  his  embassy  to  the  Ammonite  king 
(2  Sam.  X.  5).  And  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
its  second  foundation  under  Hiel  the  Bethelite  is 
recorded  —  upon  whom  the  curse  of  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  descended  in  full  force  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  — 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that  time 
its  site  had  been  uninhabited.  It  is  true  that 
mention  is  made  of  "a  city  of  palm-trees  "  (Judg. 
i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  apparently  at  the 
time  when  spoken  of;  and  that  Jericho  is  twice  — 
once  before  its  first  overthrow,  and  once  after  its 
second  foundation  —  designated  by  that  name  (see 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  and  2  Chr.  xxvii.  15).  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  city 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as  in  the 
territory  of  Judah^  with  Jericho.  However,  once 
actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly  into  con- 
sequence. In  its  immediate  vicinity  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the  world: 
Elisha  "healed  the  spring  of  the  waters;"  and 
over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah  "went 
up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1-22). 
In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 
infer  that  Hiers  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "  children 
of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (P^zr.  iii. 
34 ;  Neh.  vii.  36 ) ;  and  it  is  even  impHed  that  they 
removed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  2).  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  mod- 
ern phase.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus 
was  distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhung  by  a  bar- 
ren mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  towards 
Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called  —  flowed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two 
lakes:  Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and 
Asphaltites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jor- 
dan it  was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer; 
but  during  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  inhabitants  here  wore  linen  garments. 
Hard  by  Jericho  —  bursting  forth  close  to  the  site 
of  the  old  city,  M'hich  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance 
into  Canaan  —  was  a  most  exuberant  fountain, 
whose  waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  prop- 
erties, had  received,  proceeds  Josephus,  through 
Elisha' s  prayers,   their    then  wonderfully  salutary 
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and  prolific  efficacy.  Within  its  range  —  70  stadia 
(Strabo  says  100)  by  20  —  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  unexampled:  palms  of  various  names  and 
properties,  some  that  produced  honey  scarce  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  neighborhood  —  opobalsamum, 
the  choicest  of  indigenous  fruits  —  Cyprus  (Ar. 
"el-henna")  and  myrobalanum  ("Zukkum") 
throve  there  beautifully,  and  thickly  dotted  about 
in  pleasure-grounds  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3).  Wisdom 
herself  did  not  disdain  comparison  with  "  the  rose- 
plants  of  Jericho  "  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  W^ell  might 
Strabo  {Geoyr.  xvi.  2,  §  41,  ed.  Mliller)  conclude 
that  its  revenues  were  considerable.  By  the  Ilo- 
mans  Jericho  was  first  visited  under  Pompey:  he 
encamped  there  for  a  single  night  ;  and  subse- 
quently destroyed  two  forts,  Threx  and  Taurus, 
that  commanded  its  approaches  (Strabo,  ibid.  §  40). 
Gabinius,  in  his  resettlement  of  Judaea,  made  it 
one  of  the  five  seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i. 
8,  §  5).  With  Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still 
greater  prominence ;  it  had  been  found  full  of  treas- 
ure of  all  kinds,  as  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his 
Roman  allies  who  sacked  it  {ibid.  i.  15,  §  6);  and 
its  revenues  were  eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the 
wily  tyrant  from  Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had 
assigned  them  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §  2).  Not  long  after- 
wards he  built  a  fort  there,  which  he  called  "  Cy- 
prus "  in  honor  of  his  mother  {ibid.  xvi.  5);  a 
tower,  which  he  called  in  honor  of  his  brother 
"Phasaelus;"  and  a  number  of  new  palaces  — 
superior  in  their  construction  to  those  which  had 
existed  there  previously  —  which  he  named  after  his 
friends.  He  even  founded  a  new  town,  higher  up 
the  plain,  which  he  called,  Uke  the  tower,  Phasaelis 
{B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8).  If  he  did  not  make  Jericho  his 
habitual  residence,  he  at  least  retired  thither  to  die 
—  and  to  be  mourned,  if  he  could  have  got  his 
plan  carried  out  —  and  it  was  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced 
to  the  assembled  soldiers  and  people  by  Salome  {B. 
J.  i.  38,  §  8).  Soon  afterwards  the  palace  was 
burnt,  and  the  town  plundered  by  one  Simon,  a 
revolutionary  that  had  been  slave  to  Herod  {Ant. 
xvii.  10,  §  6):  but  Archelaus  rebuilt  the  former 
sumptuously  —  founded  a  new  town  in  the  plain, 
that  bore  his  own  name  —  and,  most,  important  of 
all,  diverted  water  from  a  viUage  called  Neasra,  to 
irrigate  the  plain  which  he  had  planted  with  palms 
{Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  1).  Thus  Jericho  was  once  more 
"  a  city  of  palms  "  when  our  Lord  visited  it:  such 
as  Herod  the  Great  and  Archelaus  had  left  it,  such 
he  saw  it.  As  the  city  that  had  so  exceptionally 
contributed  to  his  own  ancestry  —  as  the  city  which 
had  been  the  first  to  fall  —  amidst  so  much  cere- 
mony —  before  "  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host, 
and  his  servant  Joshua  "  : —  we  may  well  suppose 
that  his  eyes  surveyed  it  Mdth  unwonted  interest. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  rocky  heights 
overhanging  it  (hence  called  by  tradition  the  Quar- 
entana),  that  he  was  assailed  by  the  Tempter;  and 
over  against  it,  according  to  tradition  Hkewise,  He 
had  been  previously  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Here 
He  restored  sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  per- 
haps three,  St.  Matt.  xx.  30;  St.  Mark  x.  46: 
this  was  in  leaving  Jericho,  St.  Luke  says  "  as 
He  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho,"  etc.,  xviii.  35). 
Here  the  descendant  of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the 
hospitality  of  Zacchseus  the  publican  —  an  office 
which  was  likely  to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich 
a  city.  Finally,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho 
Avas  laid  the  scene  of  His  story  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan, M'hich,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 
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occurrence  throughout,  at  least  derives  interest  from 
the  fact,  that  robbers  have  ever  been  the  terror  of 
that  precipitous  road ;  and  so  formidable  had  they 
proved  only  just  before  the  Christian  era,  that 
Pompey  had  been  induced  to  undertake  the  de- 
struction of  their  strongholds  (Strabo,  as  before, 
xvi.  2,  §  40;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1  ff.)- 
Dagon,  or  Docus  (1  j\Iacc.  xvi.  15;  comp.  ix.  50), 
where  Ptolemy  assassinated  his  father-in-law,  Simon 
the  jNIaccabee,  may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judaea  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  great  measure  when 
he  encamped  there  {ibid.  iv.  8,  §  2).  He  left  a 
garrison  on  his  departure  —  not  necessarily  the 
10th  legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
through  Jericho  —  which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian ;  for  Jo- 
sephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  I  56G,  2d  ed.)  thinks.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt,  in  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Gerasa,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §  2,  and  the  agent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  ( Ono- 
m-'st.  s.  V.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further 
add  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  —  they  do  not 
say  by  whom  —  and  still  existed  in  their  day ;  nor 
had  the  ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  ob- 
literated. Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a 
colony  there  when  he  passed  through  Judsea  and 
founded  ^lia?  (Dion.  Cass.  Bist.  Ixix.  c.  11,  ed. 
Sturz. ;  more  at  large  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  254,  ed. 
Du  Fresne.)  The  discovery  which  Origen  made 
there  of  a  version  of  the  0.  T.  (the  5th  in  his 
Hexapla),  together  with  sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  suggests  that  it  could  not  have  been 
wholly  without  inhabitants  (Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  IG ; 
S.  Epiphan.  lAb.  de  Pond,  et  Mensur.  circa  med.); 
or  again,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  did  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  arise  there  under  Constantine,  when 
baptisms  in  the  Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage  ?  Iliat 
Jericho  became  an  episcopal  see  about  that  time 
under  Jerusalem  appears  from  more  than  one  an- 
cient Notitia  (Geograph.  S.  a  Carolo  Paulo,  306, 
and  the  Parergon  appended  to  it ;  comp.  William 
of  Tyre,  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  ad  f.).  Its  bishops  sub- 
scribed to  various  councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
centuries  (ibid,  and  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christimi., 
iii.  654).  Justinian,  we  are  told,  restored  a  hos- 
pice there,  and  likewise  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  (Procop.  De  jEdif.  v.  9).  As  early  as  a. 
I).  337,  when  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wessel- 
ina:)  visited  it,  a  house  existed  there  which  was 
pointed  out,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the 
house  of  Rahab.  This  was  roofless  when  Arculfus 
saw  it;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  third  city  was 
likewise  in  ruins  (Adamn.  de  Locis  S.  ap.  Migne, 
Patrolog.  C.  Ixxxviii.  799).  Had  Jericho  been 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  as  iVntoninus  reports  (ap. 
Ugol.  Thesaur.  vii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3), 
and  as  Syria  certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of 
Justinian,  A.  T>.  553  ?  If  so,  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  restorations  already  referred  to;  and  when 
Antoninus  adds  that  the  house  of  Rahab  had  now 
become  a  hospice  and  oratory,  we  might  almost 
pronounce  that  this  was  the  very  hospice  which 
had  been  restored  by  that  emperor.  Again,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  Christian  Jericho  receive  no  injury 
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from  the  Persian  Romizan,  the  ferocious  general  of 
Chosroes  II.  a.  d.  614?  (Bar-Hebraei  Clirun.  99, 
Eat.  V.  ed.  Kirsch.)  It  would  rather  seem  that 
there  were  more  religious  edifices  in  the  7th  than 
in  the  6tli  century  round  about  it.  According  to 
Arculfus  one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal; 
another  the  spot  wliere  our  Lord  was  supposed  to 
have  deposited  his  garments  previously  to  his  bap- 
tism; a  third  within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  mon- 
j  astery  dedicated  to  St.  John,  situated  upon  some 
!  rising  ground  overlooking  the  Jordan.  (See  as 
before.)  Jericho  meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a 
town  to  rise  no  more.  Churches  and  monasteries 
sprung  up  around  it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to 
moulder  away  in  their  turn.  The  anchorite  caves 
in  the  rocky  flanks  of  the  Quarentana  are  the  most 
striking  memorial  that  remains  of  early  or  mediae- 
val enthusiasm.  Arculfus  speaks  of  a  dimiiiutive 
race  —  Canaanites  he  calls  them  —  that  inhabited  ' 
the  plain  in  great  numbers  in  his  day.  They  have 
retained  possession  of  those  fairy  meadow-lands 
ever  since,  and  have  made  their  head-quarters  for 
some  centuries  round  the  "square  tower  or  castle" 
first  mentioned  by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  Allat. 
'Xv/jLfUKT.  p-  151)  in  A.  D.  1211,  when  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  le 
supposed  to  have  been,  thougli  it  has  since  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacclueus. 
Their  village  is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Tlwsaur. 
iv.  16),  in  A.  1).  1230,  styled  "a  vile  place;  "  by 
Sir  J.  Maundeville,  in  a.  d.  1322,  "a  little  vil- 
lage;" and  by  Henry  jMaundrell,  in  a.  d.  1697, 
"a  poor  nasty  village;  "  in  which  verdict  all  mod- 
ern travellers  that  have  ever  visited  Mha  nmst 
concur.  (See  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  by  Wright, 
pp.  177  and  451.)  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  debased  race ;  and  are  probably  nothing 
more  or  less  than  veritable  cypsies,  who  are  still  to 
be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Prank 
mountain  near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  heights  round 
the  village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert, 
and  are  still  called  "  Scomunicati "  by  the  native 
Christians  —  one  of  the  names  applied  to  them 
when  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the 
15th  century  (/.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  "  pen- 
itents "  and  under  censure  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoy- 
land's  Hi.'^tor.  Suivey  of  the  Gypsies.,  p.  18;  also 
The  Gypsies,  a  poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley. 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  restored 
as  a  town  by  the  Crusaders ;  but  its  plains  had  not 
ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively  cultivated 
and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  monks 
(Phocas  ap.  Leon.  Allat.  ^u/x^i/cT-  c.  20,  p.  31). 
They  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  domains  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  such  were 
bestowed  by  Arnulf  upon  his  niece  as  a  dowry 
(Wm.  of  Tyre,  IJist.  xi.  15).  Twenty-five  years 
afterwa.rds  we  find  Melisendis,  wife  of  king  Fulco, 
assigning  them  to  the  convent  of  Bethany,  which 
she  had  founded  a.  d.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Pes.  i.  552- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the  foun- 
tain. These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one  would 
infer  from  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
much  more  inclined  to  refer  the  ruined  aqueducts 
round  Jericho  to  the  irrigations  of  Archelaus  (see 
above)  than  to  any  hypothetical  "  cidture  or  prep- 
aration of  sugar  by  the  Saracens."     Jacob  of  Vitry 
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says  but  generally,  tliat  tlie  plains  of  the  Jordan 
produced  canes  yielding  sugar  in  abundance,  — 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  —  and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  was  ol)tained 
from  them,  he  is  rather  describing  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  anywhere  near  Jericho  ( Ilkt,  Ilitro- 
sol.  c.  93).  T^esides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  same  sugar-yielding  reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  are  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan  (see  F^ynch's 
Narraiu'e,  events  of  April  10.  also  p.  26"6-()7). 
Almost  every  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a  sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fragrance. 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a  solitary 
one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  "  city  of  palms;  ''  yet  there  were  groves 
of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm-branches 
could  still  be  cut  there  when  Fulcherius  traversed 
the  Jordan,  a.  d.  1100  (ap.  Gesta  Bel  per  Francos^ 
vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  402).  The  fig-mulberry  or  "tree- 
fig"  of  Zacchseus  —  which  all  modern  travellers 
confound  with  our  Acer  pseudoplatanu?,^  or  com- 
mon sycamore  (see  Did.  cV Hist.  Nat.  tom.  xliii.  p. 
218,  and  Cruden's  Concord,  s.  v.)  —  mentioned  by 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  and  by  Antoninus,  no  longer 
exists. «  The  opobalsrumun  has  become  extinct  both 
in  Egypt  —  whither  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  trans- 
planted it  —  and  in  its  favorite  vale,  Jericho.  The 
myrohalanum  {Zakkum  of  the  Arabs)  alone  survives, 
and  from  its  nut  oil  is  still  extracted.  Honey  may 
be  still  found  here  and  there,  in  the  nest  of  the 


«  *  Sepp  also  {Jerusalem  vnd  das  heil.  Lawh  i.  610) 
says  that  this  tree  has  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
region.  Mr.  Tristram  makes  a  different  statement. 
"  The  tree  into  which  the  publican  climbed  nuist  not 
be  confounded  with  the  oi-iental  plane  common  by  the 
streams  of  Northern  Galilee,  but  was  the  sycamore 
fig  (Ficus  sycomorus).  .  .  .  We  were  gratified  by  the 
discovery  that   though  scarce   it  is  not  yet  extinct  in 


wild  bee.  Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbers,  may 
be  said  to  comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
plain ;  but  wild  flowers  of  brightest  and  most  va- 
ried hue  bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  met  with  round  Jericho ;  though  Josc- 
phus  (B.  J.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercamp,  ad 
Tertull.  ApoL  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of  Vitry,  as  above) 
make  their  locality  rather  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea:  and  some  modern  travellers  assert  that  they 
are  fomid  out  of  Palestine  no  less  {Bibl.  Res.  i. 
522  ff.).  In  fiict  there  are  two  different  plants 
that,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  have  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substance  than  fungus-balls. 
The  former  or  larger  sort  seems  confined  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while 
the  latter  or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  -Jericho. 

E.  S.  Ff. 

JE^RIEL  (bwn^;»  [founded  by  God-]:  'le- 
pL'r]K:  [Vat.  Ve'L-qX']  Jeriel),  a  man  of  Issachar, 
one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
vii.  2). 

JERI^JAH  (nn^  [founded  by  Jehovah] : 
Ovpias\  [Vat.  rov  Aeiay;]  Alex.  Icop/a?:  Jeria)^ 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31.  [The  same  man  as  Jehiah,  with 
a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the  name.]  The 
difference  consists  in  the  omission  of  the  final  u. 


the  Plain  of  Jericho,  as  we  found  two  aged  trees  in 
the  little  ravine  [near  the  channel  of  Warly  Kelt],  in 
illustration  of  the  Gospel  narrative  "  {La.yvl  of  Israel, 
p.  220,  and  also  p.  514,  2d  ed.)  He  also  found  a  few 
of  these  ti-ees  "  among  the  ruins  by  the  wayside  at 
ancient  Jericho  '■  {Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  ip.  399, 
Lond.  1837).     [Zacch^us.]  H. 
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uot  in  the  insertion  of  the  j,  which  our  translators 
should  have  added  in  the  former  case. 

JERIMOTH  (niD'^n'J  {heights] :  'l^pip^^e, 
'lapL/xdod,  'UpL/jLovd-  Jerhnoth). 

1.  ['lepiyLiov^;  Vat.  ApeLixooQ.I  Son  or  descend- 
ant of  Bela,  according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder 
of  a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
David  (ver.  2).     He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  — 

2.  {'Apifxovd'-,  [Vat.  Apei/xovd;]  Alex,  lapi- 
fjLOvd'i  [FA.  apLdfiovs']  Jerimuth),  who  joined 
Pavid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).     [Bela.] 

3.  (n'lD'^'n.o  i.  e.  Jeremoth:  ['lepi/xovO',  Vat. 
Avpe/uLcod',  Alex.  Upi/jLood.])  A  son  of  Becher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Benjamite  house. 
[Bechek.] 

4.  ['Upi/jLcvd',  Vat.  Apei/jLood.]  Son  of  Mushi, 
the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Merarites  which  were  counted  in  the  census 
of  the  Levites  taken  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  30). 
[See  Jekemoth,  2.] 

5.  ['Upi/ndod',  Vat.  l€p€fjLcad;  Alex.  UpL/xovd.] 
Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of  musi- 
cians (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).  In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jekemoth.     [Heman.] 

6.  I'Upifxdod;    Alex.    -^oi;0;    Vat.    Epeifxwd.] 

Son  of  Azriel,  "ruler"  (l*'?^)  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^ 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 

"  princes  "  (D*^"nti?)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

7.  i'l6pLiJ.6vd\  [Vat.  -pei-;]  Alex.  EpfiovO.)  Son 
of  king  David,  whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being 
the  other  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not 
named  in  the  list  of  children  by  David's  wives  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine,  and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  (Jerome,  Qucestiones,  ad  loc).  It  is 
however  questionable  whether  Eehoboam  would 
have  married  the  grand-child  of  a  concubine  even 
of  the  great  David.  The  passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is 
not  quite  clear,  since  ^the  word  "  daughter  "   is  a 

correction  of  the  Keri :  the  original  text  had  ]2l, 
i.  e.  "  son." 

8.  ['lepr^aco^;  Vat.  -pet-.]  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  overseers  of  offerings 
and  dedicated  things  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  who  were  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  the 
Levites,  by  command  of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  A.  C.  H. 

JE'RIOTH  (nil^n^^  [curtains]:  'UpLd>d; 
[Vat.  E\ioo6'-  Jeriuth])^  according  to  our  A.  V. 
and  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's  wives  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18);  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  she  was 
his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The  He- 
brew text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make. sense;  but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth 
was  a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron.     (In 

this  case  we  ought  to  read  TIJA'^V^    ]72   l^'^'^H 

"int^'S.)  The  Latin  version  of  Santes  Pagninus, 
which  makes  Azubah  and  Jerioth  both  daughters 
of  Caleb,  and  the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes 
Ishah  (A.  V.  "wife'")  a  proper  name  and  a  third 


a  According  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  ( Qiicest.  Hebr.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10),  Nebat,  the 
father  of  Jeroboam,  was  identical  with  Shimei  of  Gera, 


JEROBOAM 

daughter,  are  clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  from  ver. 
19  that  Azubah  was  Caleb's  wife.         A.  C.  H. 

JEROBO^AM  (D^rin^=Yarab'am:  'Upo- 
^odfj.)-  The  name  signifies  "  whose  people  is 
many,"  and  thus  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  Rehoboam,  "  enlarger  of  the  people."  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon, and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael. The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his 
wars  were  "  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel " 
(1  K.  xiv.  19),  and  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer 
against  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  "  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29).  The  extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two 
versions,  so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  each 
so  ancient,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between 
them.  The  one  usually  followed  is  that  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX. 
The  other  is  given  in  a  separate  account  inserted 
by  the  LXX.  at  1  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This 
last  contains  such  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in 
some  of  its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  than 
the  other,  that  it  will  be  most  conveniently  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  the  nearest  approach  which,  in  the  contra- 
dictory state  of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the 
truth. 

I,  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat ;  «  his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young ; 
but  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
character  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  for  support.  Her  name  is 
variously  given  as  Zeruah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  is  given  either  as  Zereda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira:  in  the  latter  case,  indicating 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  wife 
of  Nebat  and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing  the 
fortifications  of  Millo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength 
and  activity  of  a  young  Ephraimite  who  was  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank 

of  superintendent  (*Fp5,  A.  V.  "ruler  ")  over  the 
taxes  and  labors  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David  "  (1  K.  xii. 
24,  LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a  grander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  last  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  mon- 
archy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  great 
tribe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  prophetic  order  from  the  house  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  tlie  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  7),  this 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  very  early 
in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  he 
encountered,  on  one  of  the  black-paved  roads  which 


who  was  the  first  to  insult  David  in  his  flight,  and 
the  ^'  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph  "  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  return.  ' 
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ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijali,  "  the  prophet  "  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
aside  from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  prophet, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment,  stripped 
it  off,  and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of  which  he 
gave  to  Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  con- 
dition of  his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would 
establish  for  him  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to 
that  of  David  (1  K.  xi.^29-40). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam's 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  There 
he  remahied  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's  reign  — 
in  the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  return. 
The  Egyptian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to 
have  offered  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a 
reason  for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and 
of  another  princess  (LXX.)  who  had  married  the 
Edomite  chief,  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son, 
Abijah  (or  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam 
again  requested  permission  to  depart,  which  was 
granted ;  and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  his  native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he 
fortified,  and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre 
for  his  fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  43,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  do- 
mestic history.  His  infant  son  fell  sick.  The 
anxious  father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  con- 
cerning him.  Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  obvi- 
ous place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But  no  doubt 
political  reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  high- 
est repute.  It  was  iVhijah  —  the  same  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following, 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  60  years  of  age  —  but  was  prematurely  old, 
and  his  eyesight  had  already  failed  him.  He  was 
living,  as  it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  boy 
who  waited  on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  chil- 
dren. For  him  and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam 
brought  such  gifts  as  were  thought  hkely  to  be 
acceptable;  ten  loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  chil- 
dren (LXX.),  a  bunch  of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a 
jar  of  honey.  She  had  disguised  herself,  to  avoid 
recognition;  and  perhaps  these  humble  gifts  were 
part  of  the  plan.  But  the  blind  prophet,  at  her 
first  approach,  knew  who  was  coming;  and  bade 
his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  invite  her  to  his 
house  without  delay.  There  he  warned  her  of  the 
uselessness  of  her  gifts.  There  was  a  doom  on  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be  averted ;  those  who 
grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the  city  would  become 
the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs ;  they  who  died  in  the 
country  would  be  devoured  by  the  vultures.  This 
child  alone  would  die  before  the  calamities  of  the 
house  arrived :  "  They  shall  mourn  for  the  child. 
Woe,  0  Lord,  for  in  him  there  is  found  a  good 
word  regarding  the  Lord," — or  according  to  the 
other  version,  "  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  him,  and 

a  This  omission  is  however  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text,  1  K.  xii.  20,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  J.  was 
come  again." 
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bury  him ;  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to 
the  grave,  because  in  him  there  is  found  some  good 
thing  toward  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  the 
house  of  Jeroboam"  (1  K.  xiv.  13,  LXX.  xii.). 
The  mother  returned.  As  she  reentered  the  town 
of  Sarira  (Heb.  Tirzah,  1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child 
died.  The  loud  wail  of  her  attendant  damsels 
greeted,  her  on  the  threshold  (LXX.).  The  child 
was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had  foretold,  with  all  the 
state  of  the  child  of  a  royal  house.  "  All  Israel 
mourned  for  him"  (1  K.  xiv.  18).  This  incident, 
if  it  really  occurred  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  been 
the  turning  point  in  Jeroboam's  career.  It  drove 
him  from  his  ancestral  home,  and  it  gathered  the 
sympathies  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He 
left  Sarira  and  came  to  Shechem.  The  Hebrew 
text  describes  that  he  was  sent  for.  The  LXX. 
speaks  of  it  as  his  own  act.  However  that  may  be, 
he  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  northern  tribes, 
when  Rehoboam,  after  he  had  been  on  the  throne 
for  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  came  up  to  be 
inaugurated  in  that  ancient  capital.  Then  (if  we 
may  take  the  account  already  given  of  Ahijah's 
interview  as  something  separate  from  this),  for  the 
second  time,  and  in  a  like  manner,  the  Divine 
intimation  of  his  future  greatness  is  conveyed  to 
him.  The  prophet  Shemaiah,  the  Enlamite  (?) 
(6  'EuXafxi,  LXX.)  addressed  to  him  the  same 
acted  parable,  in  the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashed 
garment  (LXX.).  Then  took  place  the  conference 
with  Rehoboam  (Jeroboam  appearing  in  it,  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  «  in  the  LXX. ),  and  the  final 
revolt;  ^  which  ended  (expressly  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  the  LXX.  by  implication)  in  the  elevation  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
Shemaiah  remained  on  the  spot  and  deterred  Re- 
hoboam from  an  attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once 
on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation,  and  fortified 
Shechem  as  his  capital  on  the  west,  and  Penuel 
(close  by  the  old  trans- Jordanic  capital  of  Mahanaim) 
on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Prophetic  Order 
and  of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jero- 
boam's future.  But  from  this  moment  one  fatal 
error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which 
undermined  his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption 
of  the  kingdom  was  complete  ;  but  its  religious 
unity  was  as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the 
yearly  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the 
work  which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step 
of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already — one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  caliph  of  Spain, 
arrested  the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic  idea 
of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  represented ;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyptian 
element  introduced  into  the  national  worship  of 


J}  The  cry  of  revolt,  1  K.  xii.  16,  is  the  same  as  that 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  1. 
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Palestine.  A  golden  figure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacred 
calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  "  Behold  thy  God  ('  Elohim  '  — 
comp.  Neh.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  DA^',  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  lie  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii,  31,  xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Betiikl.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  northern  khigdom.  The 
priests  were  su[)plied  by  a  peculiar  form  of  conse- 
cration—  any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  tribes 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent 
of  Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
the  occasion;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most 
northern  parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month 
(the  8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  offer  incense  on 
the  altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this 
solemn  and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from 
Judah  suddenly  appeared,  whom  Josephus  with 
great  probability  identifies  with  Id  do  the  Seer  (he 
calls  him  ladon.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §  5;  and  see  Jerome, 
Qu.  Ilebr.  on  2  Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the 
altar,  and  foretold  its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and 
violent  overthrow.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  account, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  overthrow  took 
place  then,  or  in  the  earthquake  described  by  Amos 
(i.  1).  Another  sign  is  described  as  taking  place 
instantly.  The  king  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it  withered  and  paralyzed, 
and  only  at  the  prophet's  prayer  saw  it  restored, 
and  acknowledged  his  divine  mission.  Josephus 
adds,  but  probably  only  in  conjecture  from  tlie 
sacred  narrative,  that  the  prophet  who  seduced  Iddo 
on  his  return,  did  so  in  order  to  prevent  his  ob- 
taining too  much  influence  over  Jeroboam,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  away  the  miracles  to  the 
king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell  because  it 
was  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  paralyzed  from 
the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A  further  allusion  is 
made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
{Aiit.  viii.  15,  §  4),  where  Zedekiah  is  represented 
as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in  withering  the 
hand  of  Jeroljoam  with  the  powerlessness  of  Micaiah 
to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah.  The  visit  of  Ano 
to  Ahijah,  which  the  common  Hebrew  text  places 
after  this  event,  and  with  darker  intimations  in 
Ahijah's  warning  only  suitable  to  a  later  period, 
has  already  been  described 

Jeroboam  was  at  constaiit  war  with  the  house 
of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a 
battle  with  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam;  in  which,  in 
spite  of  a  skilliul  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and 
of  much  superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the 
time  lost  three  important  cities.  Bethel,  Jeshanah, 
and  Ephraim."  The  calamity  was  severely  felt;  he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22d  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
grandfather),  succeeded,  and  hi  him  the  dynasty 
\\'as  closed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained 
under  a  cloud  as  the  king  who  "  had  caused  Israel 


a  The  Targum  on  Ruth  iv.  20  mentioas  Jeroboam's 
having  stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which  guards 
had  been  slain  by  the  people  of  Netophah ;  but  what 


JEROHAM 

to  sin."  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was 
a  common  practice  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
institute  comparisons  between  his  separation  from 
the  sanctuary  of  »]udali,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  the  see  of  Rome. 

2.  Jeroi'.oa.ai  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  contemporary  accounts  of  his 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xiv.  23-29.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fragments  found  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi. 
It  had  been  foretold  hi  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that 
a  great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  from 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
"savior  "and  "restorer"  was  Jeroboam.  He  not 
only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  but  took  their 
capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28;  Am.  i.  3-5), 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  dominion 
from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25;  Am.  vi. 
14).  Animon  and  Moab  were  reconquered  (Am. 
i.  13,  ii.  1-3);  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes  were  re- 
stored to  their  territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5;  1  Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  The 
sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  country  (xVm.  ii.  6-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  6;  Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  2),  and  idolatry  was 
united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv.  13, 
xiii.  6). 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 
Amaziah,  the  high  priest  of  J'ethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  effect  does  not 
appear.  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Amos  was 
not  fulfilled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  oG^^nnfe)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  subject  of  Ps.  xiv.  A.  P.  S. 

JERO'HAM  (Cm^  [one  beloved]  :  Jero- 
ham).  1.  ClepoiSoa^,  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom. 
Alex.]  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27 ;  but  Alex.  Upeafx  at  ver. 
34;  [in  1  Sam.,  'lepe^eTJA,  Comp.  Alex.  'Upod/j.; 
in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  Idaep,  HaaX  ;  Comp.  'lepodjii, 
'Upd/j.:  Aid.  'Up^fie-nX.])  Father  of  Elkanah,  the 
father  of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His 
father  is  called  Eliab  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Ehel  at  ver. 
34,  and  Elihu  at  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have 
been  about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  Olpodfi,  [Vat.  Ipaa/ii,]  Alex,  'lepod/a.)  A 
Benjamite,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene- 
Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).  They  were  among  the 
leaders  of  that  part  of  the  tribe  which  hved  in 
Jerusalem,  and  which  is  here  distinguished  from 
the  part  which  inhabited  Gibeon.  Probably  the 
same  person  is  intended  hi  — 

3.  {'Upo^odiuL,  [Vat.  Ipaa/j,,  Comp.  Alex. 
'lepoa^.J)  Father  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah,  one 
of  the  leading  Benjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix. 
8;  comp.  3  and  9). 

4.  Clpaa/i,  Alex.  Upaa/x,  [Comp.  AM.  'lepoa/x; 


is  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we  have  at 
present  no  clew  to. 
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in  Xeh.,  Rom.  Alex.  'lepoa^,  Vat.  FA.i  omit.]) 
A  descendant  of  Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the 
leader  of  the  sixteenth  course  of  priests;  son  of 
Pashur  and  father  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He 
appears  to  be  mentioned  ag-ain  in  Neh.  xi.  12 
(a  record  curiously  and  puzzlingly  parallel  to  that 
of  1  Chr.  ix.,  though  with  some  strikhig  differences), 
though  there  he  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  house  of 
Malchiah,  who  was  leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and 
comp.  iSTeh.  xi.  14). 

5.  Clpoa/x,  [Vat.  FA.  Paa^,  Alex.  Upoa/j..]) 
Jeroham  of  Gedor  (Tl*F2n  ]^),  some  of  whose 
"sons"  johied  David  when  he  was  taking  refuge 
from  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  'ilie  list  pu^i-- 
ports  to  be  of  Benjamites  (see  ver.  2,  where  the 
word  "even"  is  interpolated,  and  the  last  five 
words  belong  to  ver.  3).  l^ut  then  how  can  the 
presence  of  Korhites  (ver.  G),  the  descendants  of 
Korali  the  Levite,  l)e  accounted  ibr  V 

6.  ('IpcoayS,  [Vat.  Aid.]  Alex,  'loopd/x.)  A 
Danite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head 
of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  ClcopdjLL.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the 
"captains  of  hundreds"  in  the  time  of  Athaliah ; 
one  of  those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided 
his  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1).  (jj-. 

JERUBBA^AL  (^^5?^  ['^^vVA  vkwi  Baal 
contends]:  'Upol3da\;  [Vat.  "in  Judg.  vi.  32,  Ap- 
I3aa\;  vii.  1,  lapdaW  viii.  2,),  Uapo/BaaX;  1  Sam. 
xii.  11,  lepo^oa^u;]  Alex.  diKaanqpLov  rov  BaaA, 
Judg,  vi.  32,  Ipo^aaX  in  vii.  1:  Jtroh'ud),  the 
surname  of  Gideon  which  he  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  destroying  the  altar  of  Baal,  when  his 
father  defended  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi- 
ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg.  vi.  32,  which  has 
"  therefore  on  that  day  lie  called  him  Jerubbaal," 
implying  that  the  surname  was  given  by  Joash, 
should  rather  be,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 
Hebrew  idiom,  "  o/ie  called  him,"  /.  e.  he  was 
called  by  the  men  of  his  city.  The  LXX.  in  the 
same  passage  have  iimAeaev  auro,  "he  called  zV," 
i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse; 
l)ut  as  in  all  other  passages  they  recognize  Jerub- 
baal as  the  name  of  Gideon,  the  reading  should 
pro])a])ly  be  avrou.  In  Judg.  viii.  35  the  Vulg. 
strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jerobaal  Gedeou.  The 
Alex,  version  omits  the  name  altogether  from  Judg. 
ix.  57.  Besides  the  passages  quoted,  it  is  found  in 
Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1,  5,  16,  10,  24,  28,  and 
1  Sam.  xii.  11.  In  a  fragment  of  Porphyry,  quoted 
by  Eusehius  (Pnep.  Kv.  i.  9,  §  21),  Gideon  appears 
as  Hierombalos  {'lepofjil3d\os),  the  priest  of  the 
(jod  'l€vco,  or  Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician 
chronicler,  Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his 
information  with  regard  to  the  affliirs  of  the  Jews. 
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f<  'EttI  TT79  aj/a/3a<Tetos,  Aeyo/aeVr)?  8'  e^oxrii:,  J  OS.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §  2. 

'^  Other  names  borne  by  Jerusalem  are  as  follo-.vs  : 
1.  AniEL,  the  ^'lion  of  God,"  or  according-  to  anot'ier 
interpretation,  the  ^'  hearth  of  God  "  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2,  7  ; 
comp.  Ez.  xliii.  15).  For  the  former  significatioa  com- 
pare Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  171).  2.  'H  ayta 
TToAt?,  ^'  the  holy  city,"  Matt.  iv.  5  and  xxvii.  53  only. 
Both  these  passages  would  seem  to  refer  to  Zion  —  the 
sacred  portion  of  the  place,  in  which  the  Temple  was 
situated.  It  also  occurs,  rj  n.  ij  ay.,  Rev.  xi.  2. 
3.  Mhai  Capitoliua,  the  name  bestowed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (yElius  Hadrianus)  on  the  city  as  rebuilt  by 
him,  A.  D.  135,  136.  These  two  names  of  the  Emperor 
are  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the  south 


It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omits 
all  mention  both  of  the  change  of  name  and  of  the 
event  it  commemorates.      [Gideon.] 

\V.  A.  W. 

JERUBBE^SHETH  (Htt^Sn^  :  LXX.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'lepo^daX,  or  [Vat. 
H.  lepoJBaa/ix,  Vat.  M.  and]  Cod.  Alex.  lepoySoa^), 
a  name  of  (jideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ).  A  later  gen- 
eration probal'ly  abstained  Irom  pronouncing  the 
name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  therefore 
changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Jerub- 
baal ='' with  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jerub- 
besheth  =  '■'■  with  whom  the  idol  contends."  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  34)  of  Eshbaal  for 
Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

W.  T.  B. 

JERXrEL,  THE  WILDERISTESS  of 
(bS-n^  *n:Sl?p  [desert  founded  by  God]  :  ^ 
eprj/iios 'lepirjA'-  Jeruel),  the  place  in  which  Je- 
hoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the  Levite  that 
he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Ammon,  JMoab, 
and  the  Mehunims,  who  were  swarming  round  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of  Jeru- 
salem :  "  Ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel "  (2  Chr.  xx. 
16).  The  "wilderness"  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  well-known  spot, 
for    it    has    the    definite   article.     Or    the    word 

(rT|5^^^n)  may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,«  be- 
low which  the  "wilderness"  lay  open  to  view. 
The  name  has  not  l)een  met  with,  but  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tekoa  and  lierachah 
(perhaps  Bertitut),  east  of  the  road  between  Urtds 
and  Hebron.  G. 

JERU^SALEM     (Dbtt^-l-l^,    i.    e.    Yenl- 

shalaim;  or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  Q*^  vtT^*!*', 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  2  Chr.  xxv.  1,  xxxii.  9,  Esth.  ii.  0,  Jer. 
xxvi.  18,  only ;  in  the  Chaldee  passages  of  Ezra  and 

Daniel,  Dbtt^Jin'],  l  e.  Yerushlem:  LXX.  'Upov- 
(raK'r]{x',  N.  T.  apparently  indifferently  'Upouo-a^rj/n 
and  ra  'lepoaoKu/xa'-  Vulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Hieras(dem 
and  B'ierusohjma,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jerusidem^ 
Jerosohjnia.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is  "  leru- 
salem,"  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ;  but  in  N.  T.  "  Hieru- 
salem  ").^ 

On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  diflerence  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Kabbis  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melchizedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  jNIount 
Moriah,<'*  and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  com- 


wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Koman  relics  about 
which  there  cau  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is  usually 
employed  by  Eusebius  (A[Ata)  and  Jerome,  in  their 
Onomasticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  given  as  KaTrtrwAca? 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names  are  el- 
K/iufts,  ffthe  holy,"  or  Beit  el-Makdis,  "the  holy 
house,"  "  the  sanctuary."  The  former  is  that  in 
ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  in  Arabic 
chronicles.  The  name  esh- S/ier'if,  ^'  the  venerable," 
or  "  the  noble,"  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  in  his 
Index  Geoor.  in  Vit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of 
Auriishlhn  is  found  in  Edrisi  (Jaubert,  i.  345),  possibly 
quoting  a  Christian  writer. 

c  The    question    of  the   identity   of  Moriah  with 
Jerusalem  will  be  examined  under  that  head. 
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bined,  lest  displeasure  should  be  felt  by  either  of 
the  two  Saints  at  the  exclusive  use  of  one  {Beresh. 
Rab.  in  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot). 
Others,  quoted  by  Reland  (p.  833),  would  make  it 
mean  "  fear  of  Salem,"  or  "  sight  of  peace."  The 
suggestion  of  Reland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis 
{Onom.  p.  467),  and  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  155,  note) 

is  tll2^  ^^^"^o  "  inheritance  of  peace,"  but  this 
is  questioned  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  628  b)  and 
Fiirst  {Handivb.  p.  547  6),  who  prefer  Uhw  ^"1^ 

the  "  foundation  of  peace."  «  Another  derivation, 
proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig  {Jesaja,  p.  2),  is 
named  by  the  two  last  great  scholars  only  to  con- 
demn it.  Others  again,  looking  to  the  name  of  the 
Canaanite  tribe  who  possessed  the  place  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  would  propose  Jebus-salem  (Reland, 
p.  834),  or  even  Jebus-Solomon,  as  the  name  con- 
ferred on  the  city  by  that  monarch  when  he  began 
his  reign  of  tranquillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
of  the  name  —  Jermhalawi  —  the  Hebrew  dual ; 
which,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius. It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim ;  also  that  the  five  places 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  the  double  city,  and  its 
reflection  in  the  name,  would  have  become  familiar 
to  the  Jews.  In  this  conflict  of  authorities  the 
suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a  bystander  that 
the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have  been 
anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on  Canaan, 
and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt  to  give 
an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original  archaic 
name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when  Hebrews 
in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  attempts  were 
made  to  twist  .Jerushalaim  itself  into  a  shape  which 
should  be  intelligible  to  Greek  ears,^  'lepo  (roXviJ.a, 
"the  holy  Solyma"  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  10),  'Uphu 
^aXoix(bvos,  ^  the  "  holy  place  of  Solomon " 
(Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  ix.  34),  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  curious  fancy  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Ap.  i.  34,  35)  from  Lysimachus  —  'l€p6(rv\ai 
"  spoilers  of  temples "  —  are  perhaps  not  more 
violent  adaptations,  or  more  wide  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  "  Jerusalem,"  than  that  was  of  the  original 
name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads :  — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

III.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the  relative 


a  Such  mystical  interpretations  as  those  of  Origen, 
TO  Tn/eOjita  xapi-Toe  o.v7^v  (from  WH  and  Dvti?), 
or  lepbv  etpTjvrjs,  where  half  the  name  is  interpreted  as 
Greek  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  preserved  by 
Jerome.) 

h  Other  instances  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
Hebrew  names  are  'lepixw  and  'lepofAo.^. 

c  Philo  carries  this  a  step  further,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Semitic  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  'lepoTroAts. 
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localities   of  its   various   parts  ;  the  sites   of  the 
Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modern,  etc. 

1.  The  place  itself. 

The  arguments  —  if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
-  for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem  —  the 
Salem"  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  —  are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favor  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  10,  2; 
vii.  3,  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10*^0  a-^d  Eusebius  {Onom. 
'l6pou(raA'J7/i),  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the  Psalm  just  quoted,  where  it  undoubtedly 
means  Jerusalem,^  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  less 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  for  his  statements/ 
{Ep.  ad  Evangeluni,  §  7),  that  "  Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  {nostrl 
omnes)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are  still 
seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  subsequent 
passage  of  Genesis  —  '  Jacob  came  to  Salem,  a  city 
of  Shechem '  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18)."  Elsewhere  {Ono- 
masticon,  "Salem")  Eusebius  and  he  identify  it 
with  Shechem  itself.  This  question  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  rather  better  than  any  place  further 
north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abram's  road  from  the 
sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home  under  the  oaks  of 
Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  visit 
of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  fact  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usual  route  from  Damascus 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  country  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  where  Salini  is  now 
shown.  (See  Pompey's  route  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §  4;  4,  §  1.)  (2)  It  is  perhaps  some  confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Joshua  should  bear  the  title  Adoni-zedek  — 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  "  almost  as  large 
as  Sardis,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
159,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho, 
need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is  inter- 
esting, and,  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  so  far 
important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  narrative; 
but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  in  Rawhnson's  Herod,  ii.  246; 
Blakesley's  Berod.  —  Excursus  on  bk.  iii.  cli.  5 
(both  against  the  identification) ;  and  in  Kenrick's 
Egypt,  ii.  406,  and  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 
ii.  17  (both  for  it). 


It  is  exactly  the  complement  of  ttoAis  %o\vixa  (Pausa- 
nias,  viii.  16). 

d  In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melchizedek,  "  the  first  priest  of  God,"  built  there  the 
first  Temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Soluma  to  Hierosolvima. 

e  A  contraction  analogous  to  others  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  own  poetry  ;  e.  gr.  Edin,  or  Edina, 
for  Edinburgh. 

/  Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  {Reahvb.  ii.  79)  that 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a  rabbinical  tradition. 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  in  §  5  of  the  same  Ep.. 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  Melchizedek  with  Shem. 
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Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 

—  if  traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
speculations  — of  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2)  and  Plutarch 
{Is.  ei  Osir.  c.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a  certain  Hierosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon 
(see  Winer's  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  historians  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  prom- 
inent a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  probably 
that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describing  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min. Here  it  is  styled  ha-Jebusi,  ^.  e.  "  the  Jebu- 
site  "  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its  occu- 
piers, just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in  these 
lists.  [Jebusi.]  Next,  we  find  the  form  Jebus 
(Judg.  xix.  10,  11)  —  "Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem 
....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites;"  and  lastly,  in 
documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  foregoing  —  we  have  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.  1,  &c., 
xii.  10;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  To  this  we  have  a  par- 
allel in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city  of  Southern 
Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative  title  of  Kir- 
jath-Arba  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 

—  but  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention  —  that  it  did  not 
become  the  capital  till  a  comparatively  late  date  in 
the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  national  life  —  but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not 
a  chief  city,  it  was  not  even  possessed  by  the  Israel- 
ites till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete  stage 
of  their  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  second  —  the 
monarchy  —  had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  farther  north  —  first  at  Shechem 
and  Sliiloh;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
army  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 
went  along  the  "ravine  of  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
and  looked  up  to  the  "  southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8),  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have  fully 
tasked  even  their  tried  prowess.  We  shall  see,  when 
we  glance  through  the  annals  of  the  city,  that  it 
did  effectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the  death 
of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united  and 
powerful  people,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the  bulk 
of  his  dominions.     At  the  same  time  it  was  impos- 
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a  This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two  cor- 
responding documents,  Josh.  XV.  7,  8,  and  xviii.  16, 
17.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-shemesh  —  probably 
''Ain  Hand,  below  Bethany  —  to  En-rogel  —  either 
''Ain  Ayuh^  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  ;  thence  it 
went  by  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  and  the  southern 
shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  —  the  steep  slope  of  the 
modern  Zion ;  climbed  the  heights  on  the  west  of  the 
ravine,  and  struck  off  to  the  spring  at  Nephtoah, 
probably  Lifta.  The  other  view,  which  is  made  the 
most  of  by  Blunt  in  one  of  his  ingenious  "  coinci- 


sible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for  seven 
years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jerusalem  was  the 
natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem  David 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future  sanctuary 
of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south 
of  the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  sO  that  the  city  itself  was  actually 
in  Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine 
of  Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah. « 
That  it  was  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  others  which  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication 
of  David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that 
that  separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns 
of  himself  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated 
by  misgovernment  combined  with  feeble  short- 
sightedness. And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre 
of  Palestine,  it  was  yet  virtually  so.  "  It  was  on 
the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most  strongly  marked 
ridge,  of  the  back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills 
which  extend  through  the  whole  country  from  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer, 
every  conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the 
central  route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have 
passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather 
the  torrent-beds,  which  find  their  way  eastward  to 
the  Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  S.  ^'  P.  p.  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (ver.  5),  "I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about 
her,"  led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  belief  that  the 
city  was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  —  in 
the  words  of  Jerome,  "umbilicus  terrse,"  the  cen- 
tral boss  or  navel  of  the  world. ^  (See  the  quota- 
tions in  Reland,  Palcestina,  pp.  52  and  838 ;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5;  also  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from  the 
great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  frequently 
passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed  a  certain 
immunity  from  disturbance.  The  only  practicable 
route  for  a  great  army,  with  baggage,  siege-trains, 
etc.,  moving  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  was  by 
the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  sea-coast  from 
Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain,  the  central 
table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  approached 
by  valleys  and  passes  generally  too  intricate  and 
precipitous  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies.  One 
road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest  —  that 
from  JaiFa  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the . 
north  side  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  this  route,  M'ith 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem  to  have  ap- 


dences  "  (Pt.  ii.  17),  and  is  also  favored  by  Stanley 
{S.  ^  P.  p.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  {Prospect  of  the  Temple,  eh.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  in 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

b  This  is  prettily  expressed  in  a  rabbinical  figure 
quoted  by  Otho  {Lex.  p.  266) :  "  The  world  is  like  to 
an  eye ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  ocean  surround- 
ing the  world  ;  the  black  is  the  world  itself ;  the 
pupil  is  Jerusalem,  and  the  image  in  the  pupil,  the 
Temple." 
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proached  the  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  find,  in  tracings:  the  ainials  of  Jerusalem,  that 
great  foi-ces  frequentlv  pn.s.sed  between  Kgvpt  and 
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Assyria,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  by 
large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towns  on  the 
Mediterranean    coast  were   conducted,   lastino-    for 


years,  without   apparently  afFecting  Jerusalem   in 
the  least. 

Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46^  W  North 


«  Such  is  the  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  offlcially 
comniunica^ed  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  in  1852 
(Rob.  iii.  183).     To  what  part  of  the  town  the  obser- 


and  longitude  35o  18^  W  East  of  Greenwich." 
It  is  32  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the 
Jordan;   20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria. 


vations  apply  is  not  stated.  Other  results,  only 
slightly  differing,  will  be  found  in  Van  de  Velde's 
Memoir^  p.  64.  and  in  Rob.  i.  259. 
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"In  several  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "its 
situation  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable;  occasioned  not  from  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills 
of  Judsea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest 
table-lands  of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is 
higher  still  by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the 
south,  accordingly  (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  Put 
from  any  other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual;  and  to 
the  traveller  approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or 
AV.  it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
beyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  world 
—  we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  earth  —  of  a  mountain  city ; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a  mountain  air;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountahi  fastness  "  (S.  cf  P.  p.  170,  171). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,"  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  from  which  "  he  looked  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14);  its  kings 
were  "higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth"  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description,  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jeru- 
salem was  so  high  that  the  Hames  of  Jamnia  were 
visible  from  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  l>om  the  tower 
of  Psephinus  outside  the  walls,  could  h%  discerned 
on  the  one  hand  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
other  the  country  of  xirabia  (Joseph,  i?.  /.  v.  4,  §  3). 
Hebron  could  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple 
(Lightfoot,  Chor.  Ce7it.  xlix.).  The  same  thing 
can  be  traced  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  environs 
of  the  city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is 
in  truth  a  remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enor- 
mous that  the  head  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in 
gazing  into  its  recesses  {Ant.  xv.  Ill,  §  5).-^ 

In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western  ridge 
of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point,  is  about 
2,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Mount 
of  Ohves  rises  slightly  above  this  —  2,724  feet. 
Beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however,  the  descent 
is  remarkable ;  Jericho  —  13  miles  off — being  no 
less  than  3,624  feet  below,  namely,  900  feet  under 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north,  Bethel,  at  a 
distance  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Pamleh  —  25  miles  —  is  2,274  feet 
below.  Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked, 
are  the  heights  slightly  superior,  —  Bethlehem, 
2,704;  Hebron,  3,029.  A  table  of  the  heights  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given 
further  on. 
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'«  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p. 
171). 

^  *  Recent  excavations  at  Jerusalem  show  that  Jose- 
plius,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  was  almost  lit- 
erally exact  in  what  he  says  of  the  height  of  the 
ancient  walls.  The  labors  of  Lieut.  Warren  in  the 
service  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (as  reported 
by  Mr.  Grove  in  the  London  Times,  Nov.  11,  1867), 
^^  have  established,  by  actual  demonstration,  that  the 
south  wall  of  the  sacred  enclosure  which  contained  the 
Temple,  is  buried  for  more  than  half  its  depth  beneath 
an  accumulation  of  rubbish  —  probably  the  ruins  of 
the  successive  buildings  which  once  covered  it,  and 


The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  entire. 

"  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean :  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jebel 
'Araif  in  the  desert;  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  tlie  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty- five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  everywhere 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  ^Mediterranean. 
The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  JNIediterra- 
nean.  The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys,  —  a  term  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season, — follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  along  the  ridge;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to,  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3,000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2,500 
Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  waier-shed, 
lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
d-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth);  the  waters  of  which  flow  off' at  its  S.  E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanina  ;  but  to  which  the  monks 
and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.  W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem;  and 


that,  if  bored  to  its  foundation,  the  wall  would  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  flice  of  solid  masonry  of  nearly  1,000 
feet  long,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance  mox*e 
than  150  feet  in  heigl\t ;  in  other  words,  the  length  uf 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  height  of  the  transept. 
The  wall,  as  it  sfcmds,  with  less  than  half  that  height 
emerging  from  the  ground,  has  ahvays  been  regarded 
as  a  marvel.  AVhat  must  it  have  been  when  entirely 
exposed  to  view  ?  No  wonder  that  prophets  and 
psalmists  have  rejoiced  in  the  ^  walls '  and  [  bulwarks ' 
of  the  Temple,  and  that  Tacitus  should  have  describedl 
it  as  modo  arcis  constructuni .''^  See  also  Journal  of 
Sared  Literature ^  p.  494  (January,  1868).  H. 
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finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains  into  the 
western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
S.  W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wady  es- 
Surar.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  val- 
ley at  the  village  of  Kickmeh  on  its  western  side, 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On  again 
reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side,  he 
enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually  down- 
wards towards  the  south  and  east;  and  sees  before 
him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  walls 
and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
"  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
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some  distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat:  and  close  at  hand 
on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
hills;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the 
south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising 
directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom;  on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  Wady ;  while  on  the  north,  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  Towards  the  S.  W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 


Plan  of  Jerusalem. 


1.  Mount  Zion.  2.  Moriah.  3.  The  Temple.  4.  Antouia.  5.  Probable  site  of  Golgotha. 
6.  Ophel.  7.  Bezetha.  8.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  9,  10.  The  Upper  and 
Lower  Pools  of  Gihon.  11.  Enrogel.  12.  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  13.  Fowitain  of  the 
Virgin.     14.  Siloam,     15.  Bethesda.     16.  Mount  of  Olives.     17.  Gethsemane. 
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already  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.  W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.  W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  from  many 
points  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Neby  Samwi\ 
situated  on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours  "  (Robinson's  Bibl. 
Res.  i.  258-260). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey  an 
idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say  roughly, 
and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying  Plan,  that 
the  city  occupies  the  southern  termination  of  a 
table-land,  which  is  cut  oft'  from  the  country  round 
it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides,  by  ravines 
more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous.  These 
ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the  one  on 
the  west  and  the  other  on  the  northeast  of  the 
city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  southeast  corner.  The  eastern  one  —  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one  —  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom —  runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  after  which  the  two  rush  off*  as  one 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at 
the  point  of  junction  —  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  starting-point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600 
feet  below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which 
they  commenced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the 
north  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
general  level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls  and 
that  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  city ;  on  the  other 
three  sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so 
trench-like  their  character,  and  so  close  do  they 
keep  to  the  promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as 
to  leave  on  the  beholder  almost  the  impression  of 
the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  fortress,  rather  than  of 
valleys  Ibrmed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  itself  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  from  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west  —  the  "  Upper  City  "  of  the  Jews,  —  the 
IMount  Zion  of  modern  tradition  —  is  the  higher 
and  more  massive  ;  that  on  the  east  —  Mount 
Moriah,  the  "  Akra  "  or  "  lower  city  "  of  Josephus, 
now  occupied  by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary 
with  its  mosques  and  domes— is  at  once  considerably 
lower  and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a  spectator  from  the 
south,  the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towards  the 
east."  This  central  valley,  at  about  half-way  up 
its  length,  threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  left  or 
west  side,  which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right 
angles,  and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  level  of 
the  ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate. 
We  say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground 
now  is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  "  Tyropceon  valley" 
of  Josephus.     The  question  will  be  examined  in 
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a  The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
shown  in  a  view  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  entitled  "  Mount 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel." 


Section  HI.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  of 
the  Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  from  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a  suburb  or 
part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Part  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
reservoir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east  —  out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches  —  must  have  rendered  it 
impregnable  on  those  quarters  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  ground  on  its  north  and  northwest 
sides  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  pp.  174,  175). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by 
Lt.  Van  de  Velde  hi  the  Memoir^  accompanying 
his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follows :  — 

Feet. 

N.  W.  corner  0^ the  c\ty  (KasrJalud) 2,610 

Mount  Zion  (Ccenaculum) 2,537 

Mount  Moriah  (^a?-ame*7i-,S'/;eri/) 2,42!) 

Bridge  over  the  Kedron,  near  Gethsemaue      ....    2,281 

Pool  of  Siloam 2,114 

Bir-Ayub,  at  tlie  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  .    ],99(j 
Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit      .    2,724 

Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  half  of  the  city  is  built  is 
tolerably  level  from  north  to  south ;  that  the  eastern 
hill  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower;  and  that 
from  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  valley 
at  its  feet  —  the  Bir-Ayub  —  is  a  drop  of  nearly 
450  feet. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  rather  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outhers  —  the  Viri  Galiloei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Offense — bend  round  slightly  to- 
wards the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  "  standing 
round  about  Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  to  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple.  "It  is 
true,"  says  Processor  Stanley,  "  that  this  image  is 
not  realized,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realized. 
.  .  .  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
ward, or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back* 
ground,  such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  though  distant, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Athens  or  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances 


&  A  table  of  levels,  differing  somewhat  from  those 
of  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  will  be  found  in  Barclay's  City 
of  the  Great  King,  pp.  103,  104. 
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—  Nehy-Smmml^  er-Rrmi,  and  TnJeil  el- Fid  — 
rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Still  they  act 
as  a  shelter;  they  must  be  surmounted  before  the 
traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the  Holy 
City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  always 
seem  to  rise  as  a  wall,  against  invaders  from  the 
remote  east  «  .  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly  in- 
cluding those  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  '■  standhig  round  about  Jerusalem  '  in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  niii;ht 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Koman  armies, 
they  '  echoed  back  '  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  to  that  of 
Kome,  saving  the  great  difference  that  Rome  was 
in  a  well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills;  each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills  —  Home  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Alban  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and,  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Ramah.  and  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem"  (aS.  (f  P. 
pp.  174,  175). 

*  This  may  be  the  best  place  for  stating  some 
of  the  results  of  Capt.  Wilson's  measurements  by 
levels  for  determining  the  distance  of  Jerusalem 
from  various  other  places,  and  its  altitude  above 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  repre- 
sentations on  this  subject,  founded  on  reckonings  by 
time,  are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  Tlie  following 
abridged  table  presents  the  observations  most  im- 
portant for  our  purpose.  It  should  be  premised  that 
the  line  adopted  by  the  engineers  begins  at  Jaffa 
(Joppa)  and  runs  through  or  near  by  Lud  (Lydda), 
Jimzu  ((limzo,  Blrjileeya)^  Kl-Jib  (Gibeon),  Beit-ur 
(Beth-IIoron),  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  and  then  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Jericho,  where  turning  to  the  right 
it  crosses  the  plain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Fifty-five 
bench-marks,  on  rocks  or  other  permanent  objects, 
were  made  along  the  route,  which  must  be  of  great 
service  to  future  explorers.  The  line  of  the  levels 
appears  to  be  the  most  direct  one  practicable  be- 
tween the  two  limits :  — 

Distance  in 
Place.  Miles  and  Links.  Altitude. 

Jaffa 0  0000  3.800 

Yazur 3  7656  85.405 

Beit-Dejam    ....       5  5843  91.435 

Lydda 11  5922  164.770 

•limzu 14  5194  411.605 

Mount  Scopus     ...     3/'  6345  2,715.795 

Mount  Olivet      ...     39  0233  2,623.790 

Summit  of  Olivet     .     .     39  1721  2,662.500 

Bethany 40  2409  2.281.825 

Well  of  the  Apostles     .     41  6033  1,519.615 

Khan  Hadhur    ...     48  5293  870.590 

Old  Aqueduct     ...     52  5174  89.715 

Dead  Sea 62  2965  1,292.135 


a  *  Mr.  Tristram  states  that  Nebo,  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  this  Moab  range,  is  distinctly  visible  from  the 
roof  of  the  English  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  that 
with  suitable  glasses  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem  can 
be  seen  from  Nebo  {Land  of  Israel^  p.  542,  2d  ed.). 
The  appearance  of  these  mountains' as  seen  from  Jeru- 
salem stretching  like  a  curtain  along  the  eastern 
horizon  is  very  unique  and  impressive.  Every  one 
who  has  visited  the  holy  city  will  recognize  Stanley's  de- 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  highest  point  of  eleva- 
tion between  the  two  seas  —  2,715  feet  —  occurs 
on  Mount  Scopus,  just  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
height  from  the  top  of  the  cairn  on  Scopus  is  2,724 
feet.  The  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  crossed 
3 1  miles  beyond  Khan  /7ad/mr ;  and  the  figures 
against  the  two  last  stations  represent  the  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
The  party  reached  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1865.  It  is  known  that  this  sea  is  liable 
to  be,  on  the  average,  six  fe^t  lower,  a  few  weeks 
later  in  the  season ;  and  hence  the  lowest  depression 
of  the  surface  would  l)e  ],2D8  feet.  According  to 
the  soundings  by  Lieut.  Yignes  of  the  French  Navy, 
the  maximum  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,148  feet, 
making  the  depression  of  the  bottom  2,440  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  The  sound- 
ing in  the  ^Mediterranean,  midway  between  Malta 
and  Candia,  by  Capt.  Spratt,  gave  a  depth  of  13,020 
feet,  or  a  depression  of  the  l)ottom  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea"  (Oirl- 
nance  Survey  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  20-23,  I.ond. 
1855).  It  should  be  stated  that  a  hue  of  levels  was 
also  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  Solomon's  Pools. 
The  level  at  the  Jaffa  gate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  was  found  to  be  2,528  feet  below  the  IMediter- 
ranean ;  near  Mar  h^lyas,  2,616 ;  at  Kachers  toml), 
2,478;  at  the  Castle  near  Solomon's  Pools,  2,G24|; 
near  the  upper  Pool,  2,016,  and  the  lower  Pool, 
2,513|.     (Smrey,  p.  88.)  H. 

lioads.  —  There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the  Jordan 
Valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  conmiordy  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  —  as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  2;},  45,  &c.),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  3,  §  4; 
4,  §  1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15). 
The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  mem- 
orable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  common 
route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  S.  cf  P.  p.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem,  this  road  crossed 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on 
a  doulile  series  of  arches,  and  entered  the  Temple 
by  the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  from  the 
Talmud  in  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  265 ;  and  Barclay,  pp. 
102,  282.)  The  insecure  state  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
has  thrown  this  route  very  much  into  disuse,  and  has 
diverted  the  traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along 
the  central  ridge  of  the  country.  2.  From  the 
great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This 
road  led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  turned  south,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah  and  Gibeah,  and  over 
the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  This  is  still  the  route 
by  which   the  heavy  traffic  is   carried,    though  a 


scription  of  the  view  as  not  less  just  than  beautiful : 
"  From  almost  every  point,  there  is  visible  that  long 
purple  wall,  rising  out  of  its  unfathomable  depths,  to 
us  even  more  interesting  than  to  the  old  Jebusites  or 
Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribes  who  lived  there  ; 
they  had  once  dwelt  there  themselves.  But  to  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Jerusalem,  of  whom  compara- 
tively few  have  ever  visited  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world,  —  and  to  them,  to 
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shorter  Lut  more  precipitous  road  is  usually  taken 
by  ■  travellers  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.  In 
tracing  the  annals  we  shall  find  that  it  was  the 
route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as  armies,  always 
approached  the  city,  whether  from  Gaza  on  the 
south,  or  from  (.^assarea  and  Ptolemais  on  the  north. 

3.  The  communication  with  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  is  less  distinct.  iM'en  Hebron, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  hardly  of  importance  enough  to  main- 
tain any  considerable  amount  of  conmnmication, 
and  only  in  the  wars  of  the  IMaccabees  do  we  hear 
of  any  military  operations  in  that  region. 

The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon's  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone  —  probably  the  basalt  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  4). 

Gates.  —  The  situation  of  the  various  gates  of 
the  city  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of 
those  which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  dosephus, 
wdth  the  references  to  their  occurrences :  — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  (?hr.  xxv.  2-3 ;  Neh.  viii. 
16,  xii.  39.     This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  — 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant 
from  the  — 

3.  Corner  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  Gate.  Neh.  iii.  28;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  Gate  (i.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom).     2  Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3; 
Zeph.  i.  10. 

9.  Dung  Gate.     Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  Gate.     Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11.  East  Gate.     Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.     Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  Gate  (Siloam?).     Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 

16.  Prison  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 

17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun ;  A.  Y .  East 
Gate).     Jer.  xix.  2. 

18.  First  Gate.     Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).     Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 

4,  §  4. 

20.  Essenes'  Gate.     Joseph.  B.  J.  4,  §  2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates  of 
the  Temple: 

Gate  Sur.     2  K.  xi.  6.     Called  also  — 

Gate  of  Foundation.     2  Chr.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  Guard,  or  behind  the  guard.  2  K. 
xi.  6,  19.     Called  the  — 

High  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3 ;  2  K.  xv.  35. 

Gate  Shallecheth.     1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Buried- Grounds.  —  The  main  cemetery  of  the 
city  seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where 
it  is  still  —  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the 


us,  these  mountains  almost  have  the  effect  of  a  distant 
view  of  the  sea  ;  the  hues  constantly  changing,  this 
or  that  precipitous  rock  coming  out  clear  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening  shade  —  there,  the  form  dimly  shad- 
owed out  by  surrounding  valleys  of  what  may  possibly 
be  Pisgah  ;  here  the  point  of  Kerak,  the  capital  of 
Moab   and   fortress    of   the   Crusaders  —  and  then  at 
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Kidron.  Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the 
idol  abominations,  destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast 
on  the  "  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people  "  (2 
K.  xxiii.  6),  and  the  valley  was  always  the  recepta- 
cle for  impurities  of  all  kinds.  There  Maachah's 
idol  was  burnt  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  13);  there,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Athaliah  was  executed ;  and  there 
the  "  filthiness  "  accumulated  in  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  false-worship  of  Ahaz,  was  discharged  (2  Cln\ 
xxix.  5,  16).  But  in  addition  to  this,  and  although 
there  is  only  a  slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  the 
fact  (Jer.  vii.  32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing 
in  the  face  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south 
of  the  city,  must  be  as  old  as  Bil)lical  times  —  and 
if  so,  show  that  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery. 
The  monument  of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  12,  §  2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this 
direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of  David, 
that  is,  Mount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
concluding  section  [HI.]  of  this  article,  was  an 
eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  INIoriah. 
[See  opposite  view  in  §  IV.  Amer.  ed.]  The  royal 
sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  containing  sep- 
arate recesses  for  the  successive  kings.  [Tombs.] 
Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that,  not  being 
thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there,  they  were 
buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in  Mount  Zion 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25;  2  K.  xv.  7).  Ahaz  was 
not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other  spots  also 
were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to  the  north  of 
the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall,  was  the 
monument  of  king  Alexander  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  7,  § 
3).  Near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  was  the 
monument  of  John  the  high-priest  (Joseph,  v.  6,  § 
2,  &c.),  and  to  the  northeast  the  "  monument  of  the 
FulleV  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  On  the  north,  too, 
were  the  monuments  of  Herod  (v.  3,  §  2)  and  of 
queen  Helena  (v.  2,  §  2,  3,  §  3),  the  former  close 
to  the  "  Serpent's  Pool." 

Wood ;  Gardens.  —  We  have  very  little  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king's  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4,  ix.  10,  §  4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  siege,  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls;  and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  (B.  ./.  v.  3,  §  2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  (i  e.  "of  gardens")  opened  on  this 
side  of  the  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  The  Valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "  a  pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah  "  {Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rose- 
garden  outside  the  city,  which  was  of  great  fame, 
but  no  clew  is  given  to  its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 


times  all  wrapt  in  deep  haze  —  the  mountains  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all  the 
more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  gray  or 
green  colors  of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walls  through 
which  you  catch  the  glimpse  of  them."  {S.  ^  P. 
p.  166,  Amer.  ed.)  II. 
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Hab.  26Q).  [Garden.]  The  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  if 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  be  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
Pompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  (B.  J.  vi.  8,  §  1,  &c.). 

Wate?\  —  How  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  in  that 
direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
3,  §  2)  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neighborhood 
called  the  Serpent's  Pool;  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered hi  modern  times.  The  subject  of  the  waters 
is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  third  section, 
and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing  that  at  one 
time  a  very  copious  source  existed  somewhere  north 
of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which  vi^as  stopped  — 
possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water  led  under- 
ground to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below  the 
Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow  escaped 
to  the  so-called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and  thence  to 
Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir'-Ayiib,  or  "  Well 
of  Nehemiah."  This  source  would  seem  to  have 
been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  spring  in  the  city  — 
but  it  was  always  provided  with  private  and  public 
cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain.  Outside 
the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Birket  Mamilla, 
and  Birket  es-Sididn),  generally  known  as  the 
upper  and  lower  reservoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
"pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  B.  el-Hamra 
close  adjoining,  and  the  B.  Hammam  Sitti  Maryam, 
close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so- 
called  Pool  of  Hezekiah  {B.  el-Batrak),  near  the 
Jaffa  gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilla ;  and  the  B.  hrail  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  reservoirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  the 
Mekemeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city  —  the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley  —  west  of  the  Earam,  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  and  "  Solomon's  Pools." 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King 
(x.  and  xviii.),  and  Williams's  Holy  City;  also  to 
the  articles  Kidron  ;  Siloam  ;  Pool. 

Streets,  Houses,  etc.  —  Of  the  nature  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scattered 
notices.  The  "  East  Street"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  4);  the 
"street  of  the  city" — i.  e.  the  city  of  David 
(xxxii.  6) ;  the  "  street  facing  the  water  gate"  (Neh. 
viii.  1,  3) — or,  according  to  the  parallel  account 
in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  "  broad  place  (eupvxwpoj/) 
of  the  Temple  towards  the  east;  "  the  street  of  the 
house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9) ;  the  street  of  the  gate  of 
Ephraim "  (Neh.  viii.  16);  and  the  "open  place 
of  the  first  gate  towards  the  east "  must  have  been 
not  "streets"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  much 
as  the  open  spaces  found  in  eastern  towns  round 

«  The  writer  was  there  in  September,  and  the 
aspect  above  described  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  him. 
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the  inside  of  the  gates.  This  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  word  used,  Rechob,  which  has  the  force 
of  breadth  or  room,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  the 
occurrences  related  in  each  case.  The  same  places 
are  intended  in  Zech.  viii.  5.  Streets,  properly  so 
called  (Chutzoth),  there  were  (Jer.  v.  1,  xi.  13,  (fee), 
but  the  name  of  only  one,  "the  Bakers'  Street" 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is  preserved  to  us.  This  is  con- 
jectured, from  the  names,  to  have  been  near  the 
Tower  of  Ovens  (Neh.  xii.  38;  "  furnaces  "  is  incor- 
rect). A  notice  of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3d 
century  b.  c.  is  preserved  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  1292). 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  low 
part  of  the  city  was  filled  with  narrow  lanes,  con- 
taining the  bazaars  of  the  town,  and  when  the 
breach  was  made  in  the  second  wall  it  was  at  the 
spot  where  the  cloth,  brass,  and  wool  bazaars 
abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  even  less  clew,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  very  materially 
from  the  modern.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not 
exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which 
is  now  so  prominent  there  —  that  sooty  look  which 
gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having  been 
burnt  down  many  centuries  ago  "  (Richardson,  in 
S.  if  P,  p.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
so  many  eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to  Turkish 
neglect.  In  another  respect  too,  the  modern  city 
must  present  a  different  aspect  from  the  ancient  — 
the  dull  monotony  of  color  which,  at  least  during  a 
part  of  the  year,«  pervades  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case  on  the  west,  where  the  city  does  not  relieve 
the  view,  but  also  on  the  south.  A  dull,  leaden, 
ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  No  doubt  this  is  due, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous  quantities  of 
debris  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have  been  shot 
over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous  demoHtions 
of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes  south  of  the 
Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and  the  modern 
Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
especially  near  the  St.  Stephen's  (}ate,  are  covered 
with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose  as  the  day 
they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favorable  contrast  with  the  modern,  but  in  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels  the  walls  in  many  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part 
of  the  summit  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  slopes  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final 
siege  they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North 
Wall  has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then 
stood ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  and  East, 
and  the  western  corner  of  the  North  Wall,  are  what 
they  always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and 
gates,  especially  the  Jaffa  Gate,  with  the  "Citadel  " 
adjoining,  and  the  Damascus  Gate,  is  probably 
hardly  changed  from  what  it  was.  True,  the  min- 
arets, domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety 
to  the  modern  town,  must  have  been  absent;  but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towers 
at  the  northwest  part  of  the  wall;  by  the  upper 
stories  and  turrets  of  Herod's  palace,  the  palace  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buildings; 
while  the  lofty  fortress  of  Antonia,  towering  far 
above  every  building  within  the  city,^  and  itself 


t>  "  Conspicuo  fastigio  turris  Antonia"  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  11). 
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surmounted  by  the  keep  on  its  southeast  corner, 
must  have  formed  a  feature  in  the  view  not 
altogether  unlike  (though  more  prominent  than) 
the  "  Citadel  "  of  the  modern  town.  The  fiat  roofs 
and  the  absence  of  windows,  which  give  an  eastern 
city  so  startling  an  appearance  to  a  western  trav- 
eller, must  have  existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  southeast  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  below.  Sec- 
tion HI.  p.  1314)  that  the  inclosure  is  now  much 
larger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  the  Hai-am 
es-SheriJ]  with  its  domes  and  sacred  buildings, 
some  of  them  clinging  to  the  very  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Temple,  must  preserve  what  we 
may  call  the  personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
city,  but  little  changed  in  its  general  features  from 
what  it  was  when  the  Temple  stood  there.  Nay, 
more:  in  the  substructions  of  the  inclosure — those 
massive  and  venerable  walls,  which  once  to  see  is 
never  to  forget  —  is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower 
courses  undisturbed,  which  was  laid  there  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still 
older  builders. 

Environs  of  the  City.  —  The  various  spots  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred.  See  En-rogel;  Hinnom; 
Kidron;  Olives,  Mount  of,  etc.,  etc. 

H.    The  Annals  of  the  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We 
catch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice 
of  the  1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes  how 
the  "  children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire;  "  and  almost 
the  latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is 
contained  in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ 
foretold  how  Jerusalem  shoidd  be  "  compassed  with 
armies"  (Luke  xxi.  20),  and  the  abomination  of 
desolation  be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt. 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modern.  The  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and 
their  protracted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
position,  and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these 
operations,  scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ;  and 
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'«  According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 
salem till  after  they  bad  taken  many  otlier  towns  — 
TrAetcTTa?  re  Aa^otre?,  eTroAtop/coyi^  'I. 

b  See  this  noticed  and  contrasted  with  the  situation 
of  the  villages  in  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  ( S.  §'  P. 
161,  577,  &c.). 

c  About  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
—  i.e.  cir.  B.C.  1320  —  occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hittites  (Khatti)  by  Sethee  I.  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Ketesh,  in 
the  land  of  Amar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Ketesh  been  by  some  writers  identified 
with  Jerusalem  (Osborn,  Ei^ypt,  her  Testimony,  etc.  ; 
81 


on  the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  characteristic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  frame-work  for  the  followuig  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place  almost, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir.  1400 
B.  c).  Judah  and  Simeon  had  been  ordered  by 
the  divine  oracle  at  Shiloh  or  Shechem  to  com- 
mence the  task  of  actual  possession  of  the  portions 
distributed  by  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the 
region  south  of  these  they  encountered  a  large  force 
of  Canaan ites  at  Bezek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bezek,  a  ferocious  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  swept  on. 
their  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached." 
It  was  evidently  too  important,  and  also  too  near 
the  actual  limits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  "  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire ' ' 
(Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  2,  §  2)  makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us 
that  the  siege  lasted  some  time  (cruv  xP^^V^'i  ^^^^^ 
the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which  the 
slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city ;  but  that 
the  upper  city  was  so  strong,  "  by  reason  of  its 
walls  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  that  they 
rehnquished  the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron 
(Ant.  V.  2,  §  23).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the 
old  Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topograph- 
ical peculiarities  of  the  place  —  the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  city  —  which  differenced 
it  so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  Palestine 
—  which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  have  endeavored  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  tbat  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  writing  the 
account  of  the  earlier  sieges.^ 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole  —  and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with  no 
better  result  —  "  They  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day"  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levite 
(Judg.  xix.) — which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xx, 
28 )  fixes  as  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  — 
Benjamin  can  hardly  have  had  even  so  much  foot- 
ing as  the  passage  just  quoted  would  indicate;  for 
the  Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was 
hostile,  but  because  it  was  "  the  city  of  a  stranger, 
and  not  of  Israel."  And  this  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
the  reign  of  David  at  Hebron.^     Owing  to  several  ' 


also  Williams  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  23,  24).  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
affinity  of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadash)  with 
the  Greek  KaSvTt?,  the  modern  Arabic  el-Kiids,  and 
the  Syriac  Kadat/ia ;  (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amorites  ;  (3)  a  likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  as  shown  in  a  rude  sketch  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  on 
closer  examination  these  correspondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  is 
much  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  that  Ketesh  survives  in 
Kedes,  a  name  discovered  by  Robinson  attached  to  a 
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circumstances  —  the  residence  of  the  Ark  at  Shiloh 
—  Saul's  connection  with  Gibeah,  and  David's  with 
Ziklag  and  Hebron  —  the  disunion  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  symbolized  by  Saul's  persecution  of 
David  —  the  tide  of  affairs  was  drawn  north^vards 
and  southwards,  and  Jerusalem,  \vith  the  places 
adjacent,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites. 
But  as  soon  as  a  man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule 
over  all  Israel  both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
n]oved  from  the  remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  cen- 


JERUSALEM 

tre  of  the  country,  and  the  choice  of  David  at  oiiwe 
fell  on  the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

David  advanced  to  the  siege  at  the  head  of  the 
men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to  He- 
bron "  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him."  They 
are  stated  as  280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of  the 
flower  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-39).  No  doubt 
they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
hills  south  and  southeast  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
on  the  w^est  must  have  swarmed  with  these  hardy 


Jerusalem. 
East  Corner  of  the  South  Wall,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  from  the  S.  W. 


warriors.  As  before,  the  lower  city  w^as  imme- 
diately taken  —  and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  3,  §  1).    The  undaunted  Jebusites, 

lake  and  islatid  on  the  Orontes  between  Ribleh  and 
Hums^  and  still  showing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  the  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  records  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem  fare 
better.  For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  ravines  of  Jerusalem  —  the  nearest  point  of 
the  resemblance  —  contained  at  Ketesh  water  enough 
to  drown  several  persons  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschrift. 
ii.  21,  &c.). 

.  «  The  passage  which  forms  the  latter  clause  of  2 
Sam.  V.  8  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  excluded  from  the  Temple.     But 


believing  in  the  impregnabihty  of  their,  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  ''wdth  lame  and  blind."  « 
But  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  king 

where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact?  On  one 
occasion  at  least  we  know  that  "  the  blind  and  the 
lame  "  came  to  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  he  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  And  indeed  what  had  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  this,  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  The  explanation  —  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Masorets, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne —  would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  a  proverb  used  in  future  with  regard  to  any 
impregnable  fortress  —  ^^  The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ;  let  him  enter  the  place  if  he  can." 
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or  of  those  he  commanded.  David's  anger  was 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  insult  {opymBeis,  eJoseph.  )^ 
and  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  {nroLUTes,  Joseph.), 
rushed  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior 
agility  gahied  him  the  day,«  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  b.  c).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  history. 

David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the 
city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel. 
In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David."  ^ 
[Zion;  Millo.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left 
to  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of 
the  host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  impreg- 
nable fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  khig  of  Phoe- 
nicia, with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  artificers 
and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in  his 
new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  fresh  estabhshment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
—  the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17-  j 
21:  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philisthies,  | 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  AnL  vii.  4,  j 
§  1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22-25)  —  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  city,  and  the 
actions  were  fought  in  the  "Valley  of  Giants," 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibelh  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrival  of  the  xlrk,  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the  Ark; 
and  here,  "in  its  place,"  it  was  deposited  with  the 
most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at 
once  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  It  now 
perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-Har,  the 
"  house  of  the  mount,"  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 
in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  xv.  24.  In  this 
tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short  flight  to 
the  foot  of  the  Blount  of  Olives  with  David  (xv. 
24-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can  as- 
cribe to  David  are  the  "royal  gardens,"  as  they 
are  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  in  the  level  space  southeast  of  the 
city,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  ^Ain  Ayub. 
which  still  appears  to  retain  the  name  of  Joab 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4;  ix.  10,  §  4). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  great  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
V.  5,  §  1),  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
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a  A  romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Mldrask 
TehiUim,  on  Ps.  xviii.  29,  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Joab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
it  quoted  in  Eisenmenger,  i.  476,  477.) 


salem.  The  two  former  will  be  best  described 
elsewhere.  [Palace;  Solomon;  Temple.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  2,  §  1;  6,  §  1),  from  which  it  appears 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  without 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and  height. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  make 
the  walls  larger  —  probably  extend  them  round 
some  outlying  parts  of  the  city  —  and  strengthen 
them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation  of  Josephus, 
viii.  2,  §  1).  But  on  the  completion  of  the  Temple 
he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  walls,  and  both 
increased  their  height,  and  constructed  very  large 
towers  along  them  (ix.  15,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6, 
§  1).  Another  work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the 
repair  or  fortification  of  Millo,  whatever  that  strange 
term  may  signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  the 
works  at  JSIillo  and  the  city  of  David  —  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  latter  consisted  of  stopping 
breaches  (as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the 
fortress  (the  Vulg.  and  others) — that  Jeroboam 
first  came  under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi. 
27).     Another  was  a  palace  for  his  I]gyptian  queen 

—  of  the  situation  of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it 
was  not  in  the  city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24, 
with  the  addition  in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  But  there 
must  have  been  much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  "  all  that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in 
Jerusalem  "  (2  Chr.  viii.  6)  — the  vast  Harem  for 
his  700  wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  estab- 
lishment —  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  vari- 
ous religions  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1,400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Outside 
the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there 
remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  monarchy 
(2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  which  he  had  erected  for 
the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7),  and  which 
have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the  "  Mount 
of  Oflfense." 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  from  the 
region  of  xVrgob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where  he 
had  a  special  resident  officer. 

As  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were  of 
pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare  woods, 
curious  animals,  were  accumulated  in  the  greatest 
profusion;  where  silver  was  no  more  valued  than 
the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered  too  mean 
a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the  royal  purposes 

—  such  a  city,  governed  by  such  a  faineant  prince 
as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting  a  prey  for  the  sur- 
rounding kings.  He  had  only  been  on  the  throne 
four  years  (cir.  970  b.  c.)  before  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an  enormous  liost,  took  •, 
the  fortified  places  and  advanced  to  the  capital. 
Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
realm  who  had  taken  refuge  there  (2  Chr.  xii.  5), 
but  Rehoboam  did  not  attempt  resistance.  He 
opened  his  gates,  apparently  on  a  promise  from 
Shishak  that  he  would  not  pillage  (Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  10,  §  3).  However,  the  promise  was  not  kept, 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace  were  car- 
ried off,  and  special  mention  is  made  of  the  golden 


h  In  the  N.  T.  ^^  the  city  of  David  "  means  Beth- 
lehem, 
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bucklers  Cj^^),  which  were  hung  by  Solomon  in 

the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  xiv.  25 ; 
2  Chr.  xii.  9;  comp.  1  K.  x.  17).« 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Asa  (grandson  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zerah  the 
Cushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §  1),  probably  incited  by  the  success  of  Shishak, 
invaded  the  country  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 
lowers (2  Chr.  xiv.  9 ).  He  came  by  the  road  through 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots 
could  find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faith- 
ful and  more  valiant  than  Kehoboam  had  been. 
He  did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem, 
but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah, 
and  repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter  (cir.  940). 
The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  a  great  refor- 
mation extending  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
most  demonstrative  at  Jerusalem.  A  vast  assembly 
of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon, 
even  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  —  now  "  strangers  " 

(D*^'n5)  —  was  gathered  at  Jerusalem.     Enormous 

sacrifices  were  offered;  a  prodigious  enthusiasm 
seized  the  crowded  city,  and  amidst  the  clamor  of 
trumpets  and  shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah 
were  exchanged,  and  threats  of  instant  death  de- 
nounced on  all  who  should  forsake  His  service. 
The  altar  of  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  fiillen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt ;  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother  —  the  mysterious 
Asherah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  her  grandmother  —  was  torn  down, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  spoil  taken  by  Abijah  from 
Ephraim,  and  by  Asa  himself  from  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  XV.  8-19;  1  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pros- 
perity lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Ben-hadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of  Rim- 
mon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,  3;  1  K.  xv.  18).  Asa  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendor,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"new  court  "  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment  of 
courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-11). 

Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram  was  a  prince  of  a 
different  temper.  He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by 
a  massacre  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  kingdom.     Instigated,  no  doubt,  by  his  wife 


«  According  to  Josephtis  he  also  carried  off  the 
arms  which  David  had  taken  from  the  king  of  Zobah  ; 
but  these  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did  ser- 
vice at  the  proclamation  of  king  Joash.  [Arms,  Shelet, 
p.  162.] 

ft  The  Horse  Gate  is  mentioned  again  in  connection 
with  Kidron  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40).  Possibly  the 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  gate  Susan  {Sus  —  horse) 
of  the  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
Of  the  outer  wall  (Lightfoot,  Prosp.  of  Temple^  iii.). 

^  From   the  expression   in   xxiv.  25,  ^^  sons  of  .7e- 
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Athaliah,  he  reintroduced  the  profligate  licentious 
worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  11),  and  built  a  temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii. 
17;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §  4).  Though  a 
man  of  great  vigor  and  courage,  he  was  overcome 
by  an  invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  which 
were  now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and 
Arabians  attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace, 
spoiled  it  of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem, 
killed  or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his 
sons  but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siege,  fwo 
years  after  it  the  king  died,  universally  detested, 
and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  him  that  he 
was  denied  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  but  was  buried  without  ceremony  in  a  pri- 
vate tomb  on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  During 
her  sway  the  worship  of  Baal  was  prevalent  and 
that  of  Jehovah  proportionately  depressed.  The 
Temple  Avas  not  only  suffered  to  go  without  repair, 
but  was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah, 
and  its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2 
Chr.  xxiv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  years  of 
Joash,  the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  re- 
turned, and  the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest 
with  the  chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  true  line.  The  king  was  crowned 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself 
was  hurried  out  to  execution  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ix.  7,  §  3),  between  the  Temple  and  Olivet,  through 
the  Horse  Gate.^  The  temple  of  Baal  was  demol- 
ished, his  altars  and  images  destroyed,  his  priests 
put  to  death,  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  was  once 
more  the  national  religion.  But  the  restoration  of 
the.  Temple  advanced  but  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
till  three-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed,  that  through 
the  personal  interference  of  the  king  the  ravages 
of  the  Baal  worshippers  were  repaired  (2  K.  xii. 
6-16),  and  the  necessary  vessels  and  utensils  fur- 
nished for  the  service  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
14.  But  see  2  K.  xii.  13;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  2). 
But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah  soon  expired.  The  solemn 
ceremonial  of  the  burial  of  the  good  priest  in  the 
royal  tombs,  among  the  kings,  can  hardly  have  been 
forgotten  before  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry  took 
place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his 
family  c  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple  for  pro- 
testing. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  him- 
self of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer 
prize  of  Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a 
timely  offering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and 
the  royal  palace  (2  K.  xii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  8,  §  4),  but  not  before  an  action 
had  been  fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  Is- 
raelites was  routed  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  Syr- 


hoiada."  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  believing  that 
Zechariah 's  brethren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  the  word  in 
the  singular  number  ''  son ;  "  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  the  Targum  all  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  in 
Jerome's  QiKESt.  Hebr.  It  is  perhaps  sixpported  by  the 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziah 
in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  K.  xiv. 
6 ;  2  Chr  xxv.  4).  The  case  of  Naboth  is  a  parallel. 
[See  Elijah,  p  706,  note  /.] 
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ians,  with  tlie  loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal people  and  of  a  vast  booty.  Nor  was  this  all. 
These  reverses  so  distressed  the  king  as  to  bring  on 
a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  tAvo  of  his  own  servants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
though,  Hke  Jehoram,  denied  a  resting-place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  dan- 
ger to  the  city  was,  however,  only  postponed. 
Amaziah  began  his  reign  (b.  c.  837)  with  a  prom- 
ise of  good;  his  first  act  showed  that,  while  he 
knew  how  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he 
could  also  restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  suc- 
cess came  deterioration.  He  returned  from  his 
victories  over  the  Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at 
Petra,  with  fresh  idols  to  add  to  those  which  already 
defiled  elerusalem  —  the  images  of  the  children  of 
Seir,  or  of  the  Amalekites  (Josephus),  which  were 
erected  and  worshipped  by  the  king.  His  next  act 
was  a  challenge  to  Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
now  the  danger  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazael 
was  actually  encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at 
Beth-shemesh  of  Judah,  at  the  opening  of  the 
hills,  about  12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended 
in  a  total  rout.  Amaziah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem  and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to 
death  before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple  —  still  in  the  charu-e  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
David  —  and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cubits  in  length  "  from  the  gate  of  Ephr3,im 
to  the  corner  gate,''  and  through  this  Joash  drove 
in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  city.«  This  must  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
and  probably  at  the  present  northwest  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt 
at  that  spot,  afterwards  the  favorite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in 
the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good^  prince  (Joseph,  ix.  10,  §  3),  very  warlike, 
and  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foreign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  portion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
at  the  corner  gate ;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin  —  as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,^  a  spot  called  the  "  turning  " 
(see  Neh.  iii.  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
and  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
machines,   then    expressly  invented,    for   shooting 
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«  This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (ix.  9,  §  9).  If 
it  really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a  flatter  road  than  -that  which  at  present 
would  be  the  direct  road  from  Ain-Skems.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  have  become 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2  K.  xiv.  20,  that  the  royal  estab- 
lishment could  not  at  that  time  boast  of  one. 

b  The  story  of  his  leprosy  at  any  rate  shows  his 
zeal  for  Jehovah. 

c  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9.    The  word  rendered  ^'  the  valley  " 

is  S"^5n,  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  the  west 


stones  and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this 
reign  happened  the  great  earthquake,  which,  al- 
though unmentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible,  is  described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §  4),  and 
alluded  to  by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  pp.  184,  125).  A  serious  breach 
was  made  in  the  lemple  itself,  and  below  the  city 
a  large  fragment  was  detached  from  the  hill*^*^  at 
En-rogel,  and,  rolling  down  the  slope,  overwhelmed 
the  king's  gardens  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys 
of  Hinnom  and  Kedron,  and  rested  against  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet.  After  the  leprosy 
of  Uzziah,  he  left  the  sacred  precincts,  in  which 
the  palace  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  sit- 
uated, and  resided  in  the  hospital  or  lazar-house 
till  his  death. '^  He  was  buried  on  Zion,  with  the 
kings  (2  K.  xv.  7);  not  in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but 
in  a  garden  or  field  attached  to  the  spot. 

Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  father's  sagacity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfare. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple  —  apparently  a  gate  com- 
municating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20)  —  and 
also  porticoes  leading  to  the  same  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §  2). 
He  also  built  much  on  Ophel,  —  probably  on  the 
south  of  Moriah  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3), — 
repaired  the  walls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated, 
and  strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong 
towers  (Joseph.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (b. 
c.  740)  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to 
gather.  They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  suc- 
cessor; Rezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  joined  their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  fortifications  of  the  two  pre- 
vious kings  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  during  a 
siege  of  great  length  (eV^  iroXvv  xpoyoy,  Joseph.). 
During  its  progress  Rezin  made  an  expedition 
against  the  distant  town  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  which  he  expelled  the  Jews,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  xvi.  6 ;  Jbit.  ix.  12,  § 
1).  [Ahaz.]  Fhiding  on  his  return  that  the 
place  still  held  out,  Rezin  ravaged  Judaea  and  re- 
turned to  Damascus  with  a  multitude  of  captives, 
leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahaz,  thinking  himself  a  match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  opened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  cap- 
tives, and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  from 
the  Benjamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.). 
Ahaz  himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention,  in 
any  of  the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  captives  and  the  spoil  were  however 
sent  back  by  the  people  of  Samaria  —  a  fact  which, 
as  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need 
here  only  be  referred  to,  because  from  the  narrative 


and   south  of  the  town,  as  VPfD  is 


for  that  on  the 


d  This  will  be  the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Coimsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  according  as  En-rogel  is 
taken  to  be  the  "  Well  of  Joab  "  or  the  ^^  Fount  of  the 
Virgin." 

e  niti?Dnn  n*^n.  The  interpretation  given 
above  is  that  of  Kimchi,  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Flirst, 
and  Bertheau.  Keil  (on  2  K.  xv.  5)  and  Hengstenberg, 
however,  contend  for  a  different  meaning. 
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we  learn  that  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  route 
from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was  not, 
as  now,  along  the  plateau  of  the  tountry,  but  by 
the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  ai.d  through  Jeri- 
cho (2  K.  xvi.  5;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  12,  §  2). 

To  oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Ass}'ria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglath-Fileser 
with  presents  of  silver  arid  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  (Ant.  ix.  12,  §  3). 
This  Tiglath-Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damas- 
cus, took  the  city,  and  killed  Rezin.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  probably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,"  and  gave  him  the  further 
presents.  To  collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands  on  part  of  the  permanent  works  of  the 
Temple  —  the  original  constructions  of  Solomon, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  bold  enough 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.  He  cut  off  the  richly 
chased  panels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  "sea" 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a  ped- 
estal of  stone,  and  removed  the  "  cover  for  the  sab- 
bath," and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the 
kings  were  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K. 
xvi.  17,  18). 

Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From  one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20).  At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.  A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  profane  fashion  of 
one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy 
the  place  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now  removed  to  a  less  prominent 
position   (see  2   K.  xvi.  12-15,  with  the  expl.  of 

Keil)  ;    the    very   sanctuary    itself    ( /^'^H,    and 

ti^'lj^n)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 

or  other  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  16).  Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Altars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  erected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (ibid.  12).  Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  thence,  and  either  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  idols  (2  Chr.  xxix.  19),  or  cut  up  and 
re-manufactured;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  were 
extinguished^  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  worshippers 
(xxviii.  24),  and  their  oflferings  seized  for  the  idols 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §  3).  The  famous  sun-dial  was 
erected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple. ^ 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 


«  This  follows  from  the  words  of  2  K.  xviii.  7. 

^  In  the  old  Jewish  Calendar  the  18th  of  Ab  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  to  commemorate  the  putting  out  the 
western  light  of  the  great  candlestick  by  Ahaz. 

c  There  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  dial  would 
be  placed  in  a  sacred  precinct  ;  but  may  we  not  infer, 
from  comparing  2  K.  xx.  4  with  9,  that  it  was  in  the 
"  middle  court,"  and  that  the  sight  of  it  there  as  he 
passed  through  had  suggested  to  Isaiah  the  "  sign  " 
which  was  to  accompany  the  king's  recovery  ? 

<i  Such  is  the  express  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
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a  meaner  fate  was  awarded  him  than  that  of  even 
the  leprous  Uzziah.  He  was  excluded  not  only 
from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  precincts 
of  Zion,  and  was  buried  "  in  the  city  —  in  Jeru- 
salem." <^f  The  very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  (b.  c. 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  "suddenly").  The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited;  the  Temple 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and  cere- 
monial; the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The  full 
musical  service  of  the  Temple  was  reorganized, 
with  the  instruments  and  the  hymns  ordained  by 
David  and  Asaph;  and  after  a  solemn  sin-offering 
for  the  late  transgressions  had  been  offered  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  princes,  the  public  were 
allowed  to  testify  their  acquiescence  in  the  change 
by  bringing  their  own  thank-offerings  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
1-36).  This  was  done  on  the  17th  of  the  first 
month  of  his  reign.  The  regular  time  for  celebrat- 
ing the  Passover  was  therefore  gone  by.  But  there 
was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10,  11)  which  allowed  the 
feast  to  be  postponed  for  a  month  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  of  this  law  Hezekiah  took  advantage,  in 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  from  the  whole  of  his  people 
a  national  testimony  to  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah 
and  his  laws  (2  Chr.  xxx.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at 
the  special  invitation  of  the  king  a  vast  multitude, 
not  only  from  his  own  dominions,  but  frdm  the 
northern  kingdom,  even  from  the  remote  Asher 
and  Zebulun,  assembled  at  the  capital.  Their  first 
act  was  to  uproot  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  preceding  and  former  reigns.  High-places, 
altars,  the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal 
and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Moses 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  tlie 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  e  (2 
Chr.  xxx.  14:  2  K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the  feast 
was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  concourse  dis- 
persed. The  permanent  service  of  the  Temple  was 
next  thoroughly  organized,  the  subsistence  of  the 
officiating  ministers  arranged,  and  provision  made 
for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2-21).  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  decorations  of 
the  Temple  were  renewed,  and  the  gold  or  other 
precious  plating,/  which  had  been  removed  by 
former  kings,  reapplied  to  the  doors  and  pillars 
(2  K.  xviii.  16). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city :  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  hitimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  dependent  —  and 
the  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, cir.  711  B.  c.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him. 
The  Assyrian  army  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Phoenicia  and  on  thesea-coast  of  Philistia  (Rawlin- 
son,  Herod,  i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  therefore 
had  warning  of  his  approach.  The  delay  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  prepare  for  the  siege.     As  before. 


27.  The  book  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  formula. 
Josephus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 

*  The  record,  we  apprehend,  does  not  recognize  this 
distinction  between  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  See  §  IV. 
Amer.  ed.  '        S.  W. 

e  And  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  account  of 
Josiah's  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  11;  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz's  intrusions  survived  even  the  zeal  of  Hezekiah. 

/  The  word  "  gold  "  is  supplied  by  our  translators  : 

but  the  word  "  overlaid  "  (HQ!^)  shows  that  some 
metallic  coating  is  intended. 
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Hezekiah  made  the  movement  a  national  one.  A 
great  concourse  came  together.  The  springs  round 
Jerusalem  were  stopped  —  that  is,  their  outflow  was 
prevented,  and  the  water  diverted  underground  to 
the  interior  of  the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
4).  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  spring 
which  formed  the  source  of  the  stream  of  the 
Kedron,^  elsewhere  called  the  "•  upper  springhead 
of  Gihon  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  .'30;  A.  V.  most  incor- 
rectly "  water-course  ").  It  was  led  down  by  a 
subterraneous  channel  "  through  the  hard  rock" 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into 
the  valley  which  separated  the  Mount  Moriah  and 
Zion  from  the  Upper  City,  and  where  traces  of  its 
presence  appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  538). 
This  done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
city,  furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and 
built  a  second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Is.  xxii.  10). 
The  water  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  "lower  pool," 
or  the  "old  pool,"  was  diverted  to  a  ncAV  tank  in 
the  city  between  the  two  walls  ^  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  this  all :  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  life  and  death,  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  "  Millo;  "  Is.  xxii 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He 
also  organized  the  people,  and  officered  them 
gathered  them  together  in  the  open  place  at  the 
gate,  and  inspired  them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah 
(xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  under  the  separate  heads  of  Sen^ja- 
CHERiB  and  Hezekiah.  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regularly  invested  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  encamped  there 
on  another  occasion;  that  the  generals— the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunuch  —  held 
a  conversation  with  Hezekiah 's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walls,  most  probably  at  or  about  the  present 
Kaar  Jalud  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name 
of  "the  Assyrian  Camp"  was  still  attached  to  a 
spot  north  of  the  city,  in  remembrance  either  of  this 
or  the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  12,  §  2).  But  though  untaken  —  though 
the  citadel  was  still  the  "  virgin-daughter  of  Zion  " 
—  yet  Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Heze- 
kiah's  treasures  had  to  be  emptied,  and  the  costly 
ornaments  he  had  added  to  the  Temple  were  stripped 
off  to  make  up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had 
recovered  by  the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the 
account  in  2  K.  xx.  12;  and  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-29. 
The  death  of  this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed 
a  national  calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He 
was  buried  in  one  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  sepul- 
chres, and  a  vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to 
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a  The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  here  of  the  word 
Nackal^  which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  as  Ge  is  to  that  west  and  south.  There 
are  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders 
(Will,  of  Tyre,  viii.  7,  quoted  by  Robinson,  i.  346 
7iote). 

b  The  reservoir  between  the  Jaffa  Uate  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  now  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  alluded  to 
above.     If  an  ancient  construction,  it  is  probably  the 


join  in  the  wailings  at  the  funeral  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
33). 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  (b.  c.  696)  must  have 
been  an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem, 
though  oidy  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to 
be  found  in  the  documents.  He  began  by"  plunging 
into  all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather  —  restoring 
all  that  Hezekiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating 
the  Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  offensive 
idolatries  than  those  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9; 
2  K.  xxi.  2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he 
was  stopped  by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The 
rest  of  his  long  reign  was  occupied  in  attempting 
to  remedy  his  former  misdoings,  and  in  the  repair 
and  conservation  of  the  city  (.Joseph.  Ant.  x.  3,  §  2). 
He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  west 
side  of  Gihon -in-the-valley  to  the  Fish  Gate,"  i.  e. 
apparently  along  the  east  side  of  the  central  valley, 
which  parts  the  upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N. 
He  also  continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun 
by  Jothain  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or 
structure  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was 
buried  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to 
his  palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K. 
xxi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred 
his  son  Amon  after  his  violent  death,  following  an 
uneventful  but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  21-25;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (b.  c.  639)  was  marked  by 
a  more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  even  that 
of  Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12th  of  his 
reign  —  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  "commenced  a  thorough 
removal  of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  c  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions,  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  carried  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron  —  which  seems  to  have  served  almost 
the  purpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  were 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  effec- 
tually defiled,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which 
Solomon  had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign 
wives.  Not  one  of  these  was  spared ;  they  were  all 
annihilated,  and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the 
places  where  they  had  stood.  These  things  occu- 
pied six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  the 
first  month  of  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  1;  2  K.  xxiii.  23),  a  solemn  passover  was 
held,  emphatically  recorded  to  have  been  the  greatest 
since  the  time  of  Samuel  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  crowning  ceremony  of  the-, 


Almond  Pool  of  Josephus.  (For  the  reasons,  see  Wil- 
liams, Holy  City,  35-88,  488.) 

*  See  opposite  view  by  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  512  f. ; 
1852,  p.  248  f.  S.  W. 

c  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king's  solemn  covenant 
in  the  Temple,  i.  e.  after  the  completion  of  the  repairs. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  dates  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  1,  19,  which  fix  the  Passover 
to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year,  too 
early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  was  begun  in 
the  same  year  to  have  preceded  it. 
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purification  of  the  Temple ;  and  it  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  fabric  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8;  2  K.  xxii.  3).  The  cost  was  met  by 
offerings  collected  at  the  doors  (2  K.  xxii.  4),  and 
also  throughout  the  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  4,  §  1), 
not  only  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  also  of 
Ephraim  and  the  other  northern  tribes  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  repairs  that  the 
book  of  the  Law  was  found ;  and  shortly  after  all 
the  people  were  convened  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  it 
read,  and  to  renew  the  national  covenant  with  Je- 
hovah.«  The  mention  of  Huldah  the  prophetess 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22;  2  K.  xxii.  14)  introduces  us  to 
the  lower  city  under  the  name  of  "the  Mishneh  " 

(nDtt/^n,  A.  V.  "college,"  "school,"  or  "second 

part").'^  The  name  also  survives  in  the  book  of 
Zephaniah,  a  prophet  of  this  reign  (i.  10),  who 
seems  to  recognize  "  the  Fish  Gate,"  and  "the  lower 
city,"  and  "  the  hills,"  as  the  three  main  divisions 
of  the  city. 

Josiah's  death  took  place  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  "  his  own  sepulchre  "  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  "  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Manas- 
seh  and  Anion.     (See  1  Esdr.  i.  31.) 

Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
much  suffering.  Before  Jehoahaz  (b.  c.  608)  had 
been  reigning  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king 
found  opportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,^  from 
Riblah  where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his 
brother  Eliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy 
fine  from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid  in 
advance  by  the  new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted 
by  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 
During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  —  such  was  the  new 
name  which  at  Necho's  order  Eliakim  had  assumed 
—  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice. ^^  A  siege  there  must 
have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  how  severe  was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  fact  that  the  very 
Bedouins  were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "the 
fear  of  the  Chalda^ans  and  of  the  Syrians"  (Jer. 
XXXV.  11).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Temple 
was  entered,  since  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  some 
of  the  vessels  therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon 
(2  Chr.  xxxvi.  7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated 
with  great  indignity  (ibid.  6).  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign  we  discern  the  country  harassed  and 


a  This  narrative  has  some  inferesting  correspon- 
dences with  that  of  Joash's  coronation  (2  K.  xi.) 
Amongst  these  is  the  singvilar  expression,  the  king 
stood  "  on  the  pillar."  In  the  present  case  Josephus 
understands  this  as  an  official  spot  —  cttI  tou  j3rjju,aTo?. 

b  See  Keil  on  2  K.  xxii.  14.  [In  regard  to  this  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  v.,  see  addition  to  College,  Amer 
ed.     H.] 

c  This  event  would  surely  be  more  emphatically 
related  in  the  Bible,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Cadytis 
which  Necho  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  de- 
stroyed after  the  battle  at  Megiddo.  The  Bible  records 
pass  over  in  total  silence,  or  notice  only  in  a  casual 
way,  events  which  occurred  close  to  the  Israelite  ter- 
ritory, when  those  events  do  not  affect  the  Israelites 
themselves  ;  instance  the  29-years'  siege  of  Ashdod  by 
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pillaged  by  marauding  bands  from  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
(b.  c.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun, 
before  the  terrible  army  of  Babylon  reappeared 
before  the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiachin's  disposi- 
tion appears  to  have  made  him  shrink  from  inflict- 
ing on  the  city  the  horrors  of  a  long  siege  (^5.  /. 
vi.  2,  §  1),  and  he  tlierefore  surrendered  in  the 
third  month  of  his  reign.  The  treasures  of  the 
palace  and  Temple  were  pillaged,  certain  golden 
articles  of  Solomon's  original  establishment,  which 
had  escaped  the  plunder  and  desecrations  of  the 
previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K.  xxiv.  13),  and 
the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the  Temple  car- 
ried off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  first  deportation  that 
we  hear  of  from  the  city  now  took  place.  The 
king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother,  with  their 
eunuchs  and  whole  establishment,  the  princes,  7,000 
warriors,  and  1,000  artificers  —  in  all  10,000  souls, 
were  carried  off  to  Babylon  (ibid.  14-16).  The 
uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in  his  stead, 
by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  solemn  oath 
("by  God")  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Ez. 
xvii.  13,  14,  18).  Had  he  been  content  to  remain 
quiet  under  the  rule  of  Babylon,  the  city  might 
have  stood  many  years  longer;  but  he  was  not. 
He  appears  to  have  been  tempted  with  the  chance 
of  relief  afforded  by  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  assist- 
ance (Ez.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
10th  months  (b.  c.  588),  and  at  once  began  a 
regular  siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which,  on  the  usual  Assyrian  plan,/  mis- 
siles were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  walls 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ez.  xxi.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §  1).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5, 11 ),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  reopened  {ibid.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and,  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (b.  c.  58G), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  Hi.  (J),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  investment, 
the  city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the 
mean  time  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Riblah  to 
watch  the  more  important  siege  of  Tyre,  then  in 
the  last  year  of  its  progress.  The  besieged  seem 
to  have  suffered  severely  both  from  hunger  and  dis- 
ease (Jer.  xxxii.  24),  but  chiefly  from  the  former 


Psammetichus,  Necho's  predecessor  ;  the  destruction 
of  Gezer  by  a  former  Pharaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  etc.  But 
when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned  with 
more  or  less  detail.  The  question  of  Cadytis  is  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Herocfoti/s, 
ii.  246,  note  ;  also  by  Kenrick,  Anc-.  Egypt,  ii.  406. 

ti  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  sources.  For  one  view  see 
Jehoiakim.  For  an  opposite  one  see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  509-514. 

e  According  to  Josephus  {A7it.  x.  7,  §  4),  this  date 
was  the  .  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  records  to 
support  this. 

/  For  the  sieges  see  Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  366,  etc. 
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(2  K.  XXV.  3;  Jer.  lii.  6;  Lam.  v.  10).  But  they 
would  perhaps  have  held  out  longer  had  not  a 
breach  in  the  wall  been  effected  on  the  day  named. 
It  was  at  midnight  (.Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was 
wrapt  in  the  pitchy  darkness  ^  characteristic  of  an 
eastern  town,  and  nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews 
of  what  had  happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army 
entered  the  Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats 
in  the  middle  court  ^  (Jer.  xxxix.  3;  Joseph.  Ant 
X.  8,  §  2).  Then  the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah, 
and,  collecting  his  remaining  warriors,  they  stole 
out  of  the  city  by  a  gate  at  the  south  side,  some- 
where near  the  present  Bnb  el-Mugharibeh^  crossed 
the  Kedron  above  the  royal  gardens,  and  made 
their  way  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan 
Yalley.  At  break  of  day  information  of  the  flight 
was  brought  to  the  Chaldceans  by  some  deserters. 
A  rapid  pursuit  was  made :  Zedekiah  was  overtaken 
near  Jericho,  his  people  were  dispersed,  and  he 
himself  captured  and  reserved  for  a  miserable  fate 
at  Riblah.  Meantime  the  wretched  inhabitants 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  assault  and  sack:  the 
men  were  slaughtered,  old  and  young,  prince  and 
peasant;  the  women  violated  in  Mount  Zion  itself 
(Lam.  ii.  4,  .v.  11,  12). 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2 
K.  XXV.  8),  Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with  Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days 
were  passed,  probably  in  collecting  the  captives 
and  booty;  and  on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the 
Temple,  the  royal  palace,  and  all  the  more  impor- 
tant buildings  of  the  city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
walls  thrown  down  and  left  as  heaps  of  disordered 
rubbish  on  the  ground  (Neh.  iv.  2).  The  spoil  of 
the  city  consisted  apparently  of  little  more  than 
the  furniture  of  the  Temple.  A  few  small  vessels 
in  gold  c  and  silver,  and  some  other  things  in  brass 
were  carried  away  whole  —  the  former  under  the 
especial  eye  of  Nebuzaradan  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15 ; 
cornp.  Jer.  xxvii.  19).  But  the  larger  objects, 
Solomon's  huge  brazen  basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve 
bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the  two  magnificent  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy  and  too  cumbrous  for 
transport,  were  broken  up.  The  pillars  were  al- 
most the  only  parts  of  Solomon's  original  construc- 
tion which  had  not  been  mutilated  by  the  sacrile- 
gious hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping  monarch  or 
other,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers  over  his  recol- 
lections of  their  height,  their  size,  and  their  orna- 
ments—  capitals,  wreathen  work,  and  pomegran- 
ates, "all  of  brass." 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufferings 
endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and 
thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few 
and  unimportant.  The  high-priest,  and  four  other 
officers   of  the  Temple,  the   commanders    of  the 

a  The  moon  being  but  nine  da3'S  old,  there  can 
have  been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  hour. 

&  This  was  the  regular  Assyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  siege  (Layard,  Nineveh^  ii.  375). 

c  Josephus  (x.  8,  §  5)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
golden  table  of  shewbread  were  taken  now ;  but  these 
were  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

d  Jeremiah  (lii.  25)  says  "  seven." 

e  The  events  of  this  period  are  kept  in  memory  by 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemorative 
fasts,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currences themselves.     These  are  :    the  10th  Tebeth 
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fighting  men,  five  ^  people  of  the  court,  the  mus- 
tering officer  of  the  army,  and  sixty  selected  private 
persons,  were  reserved  to  be  su})mitted  to  the  king 
at  Riblah.  The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their 
children  and  establishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  IG ;  comp. 
Ant.  X.  9,  §  4),  and  Jereiriiah  the  prophet  {ibid.  xl. 
5),  were  placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Mizpeh  under 
the  charge  of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  laboring 
people  left  to  carry  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and 
vine-dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn 
up  (Jer.  xl.  7,  8).  [IshMxVel,  6.]  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  —  numbering,  with  the  72 
above  named,  832  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29)  — were  marched 
off  to  Babylon.  About  two  months  after  this, 
Gedaliah  was  murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the 
few  people  of  consideration  left  with  Jeremiah 
went  into  Egypt.  Thus  the  land  was  practically 
deserted  of  all  but  the  very  poorest  class.  Even 
these  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet.  Five 
years  afterwards — the  23d  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  —  the  insatiable  Nebuzaradan,  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7),  again  visited  the 
ruins,  and  swept  off'  745  more  of  the  wretched 
peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Tem- 
ple, set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of 
blackened  ruins.^^  The  spot,  however,  was  none 
the  less  sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed, 
and  it  was  still  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes 
from  great  distances,  who  brought  their  offerings 
—  in  strange  heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with 
a  true  feeUng  —  to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy 
place  (Jer.  xli.  5).  It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope 
to  the  people  in,  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  arrived 
for  their  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  author- 
izing the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house 'of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  b.  c. 
536.  In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan 
of  Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  The  expedition 
comprised  all  classes  —  the  royal  family,  priests, 
Levites,  inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to 
various  towns  and  families  —  and  nimibered  42,360/ 
in  all.  They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  for 
the  necessary  outlay ;  and  —  a  more  precious  bur- 
den still  —  they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple 
which  had  been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were 
now  destined  again  to  find  a  home  at  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  V.  14,  vi.  5). 

A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east"  (1  Esdr.  v.  47);  the  altar  was 
set  up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacri-^ 


(Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  ;  the  10th  Ab  (July  29),  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently  by 
Titus  ;  the  3d  Tisri  (Sept.  19),  murder  of  Gedaliah  ; 
9th  Tebeth,  when  Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  at 
Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  entrance  of  the  Chaldees  into  the 
city  is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Tammuz  (July  8), 
the  day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titus.  The 
modern  dates  here  given  are  the  days  on  which  the 
fasts  are  kept  in  the  present  year,  1860. 
/  Josephus  says  42,462. 
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fices  commenced.^  Other  festivals  were  re- insti- 
tuted, and  we  have  a  record  of  the  celebration  of 
at  least  one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first 
assembly  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &c.).  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the 
fabric,  and  in  the  2d  year  after  their  return  (b.  c. 
534),  on  the  1st  day  of  the  2(1  month  (1  Esdr.  v. 
57),  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidst 
the  songs  and  music  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
(according  to  the  old  rites  of  David),  the  tears  of 
the  old  men  and  the  shouts  of  the  young.  But 
the  work  was  destined  to  suffer  material  hiterrup- 
tions.  The  chiefs  of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria 
had  been  colonized,  finding  that  the  Jews  refused 
their  offers  of  assistance  (Ezr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and 
hindered  them  in  every  possil)le  way ;  and  by  this 
and  some  natural  drawbacks  —  such  as  violent 
storms  of  wind  by  which  some  of  the  work  had 
been  blown  down  (Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  conse- 
quent failure  of  crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both 
animals  and  men  —  the  work  was  protracted 
through  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
of  Ahasuerus,  till  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  (Da- 
rius [.)  to  the  throne  of  Persia  (b.  c.  522).  The 
Samaritans  then  sent  to  the  court  at  Babylon  a 
formal  memorial  (a  measure  already  tried  without 
success  in  the  preceding  reign),  representing  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
city  would  be  its  revolt  from  the  empire.  This 
produced  its  effect,  and  the  building  entirely  ceased 
for  a  time.  In  the  mean  time  houses  of  some  pre- 
tension began  to  spring  up  —  "ceiled  houses" 
(Hag.  i.  4),  — and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  builders 
of  the  Temple  cooled  {ibid.  9).  But  after  two 
years  the  delay  became  intolerable  to  the  leaders, 
and  the  work  was  recommenced  at  all  hazards, 
amidst  the  encouragements  and  rebukes  of  the  two 
prophets,  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  on  the  24th  day 
of  the  Gtli  month  of  Darius'  2d  year.  Another 
attempt  at  interruption  was  made  by  the  Persian 
governor  of  the  '  district  west  of  the  Euphrates  ^ 
(Ezr.  V.  -3),  but  the  result  was  only  a  confirmation 
by  Darius  of  the  privileges  granted  by  his  prede- 
cessor (vi.  6-13),  and  an  order  to  render  all  possi- 
ble assistance.  The  work  now  went  on  apace,  and 
the  Temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  ^  in  the  6th 
year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  516),  on  the  3d  (or  23d,  1 
Esdr.  vii.  5)  of  Adar  — the  last  month,  and  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was 
celebrated.  The  new  Temple  was  60  cubits  less  in 
altitude  than  that  of  Solomon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  1);  but  its  dimensions  and  form  —  of  which 
there  are  only  scanty  notices  —  will  be  best  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [Temple.]  All  this  time  the 
walls  of  the  city  remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left 
them  (JSTeh.  ii.  12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now 
passed  of  which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra 
arrived  from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests, 
Levites,  Nethinims,  and  lay  people,  among  the  lat- 
ter some  members  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1,777 


a  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  is  also  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  this  time  (ill.  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  4,  § 
1)  ;  but  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Neh.  viii.  17, 
which  states  that  it  was  first  celebrated  when  Ezra 
was  present  (comp.  13),  which  he  was  not  on  the  for- 
mer occasion.  • 

^  rrnnD  *nni?  =  beyond  the  river,  but  by  our 
translators  rendered  "  on  this  side,"  as  if  speaking 
from  Jerusalem.     (See  Ewald,  iv.  110,  note.) 
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persons  (Ezr.  vii.,  viii.),  and  with  valuable  offerings 
from  the  Persian  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as 
from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylonia 
{ibid.  vii.  14,  viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  year  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the 
1st  of  the  5th  month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezra  at  once  set  himself  to  correct  some  irregu- 
larities into  which  the  connnunity  had  fiillen.  the 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  (  anaanite  nations.  The 
people  were  assembled  at  three  days'  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra  —  so  urgent  was  the  case  —  in 
the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  in  very  cold 
weather,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9;  1  Esdr.  ix.  6). 
His  exhortations  were  at  once  acceded  to,  a  form 
of  trespass-offering  was  arranged,  and  no  less  than 
17  priests,  10  Levites,  and  86  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  Avives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes. 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  carry  out,  and 
was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year :  but 
the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (N"eh.  xiii. 
23),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before  the 
Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  about  b.  c.  445.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  3).  Arrived  there  he  kept 
his' intentions  quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-16).  On  the  following  day  he  collected  the 
chief  people,  and  proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them.  Priests, 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,^'^  as  well  as  those  dwelling  on  the  spot,  all 
put  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.  And  not- 
withstanding the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanballat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one  half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  work  was  completed  in  52  days,  on  the 
25th  of  Ehil.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  city  of  David 
or  Zion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  where 
the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is.  examined  in  detail 
(Section  HI.  p.  1322).  At  this  time  the  city  must 
have  presented  a  forlorn  appearance ;  but  few  houses 
were  built,  and  large  spaces  remained  unoccupied, 
or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  de- 
structions (Neh.  vii.  4).  In  this  respect  it  was  not 
unlike  much  of  the  modern  city.  The  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh.  xii.  27-43, 
probably  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 


c  Psalm  XXX.  by  its  title  purports  to  have  been  used 
on  this  occasion  (Ewald,  Dic/iter,  i.  210,  223).  Ewald 
also  suggests  that  Ps.  Ixviii.  was  finally  used  for  this 
festival  (Gesc/i.  iv.  127,  Jiote). 

d  Among  these  we  find  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley (A.  V.  "plain"),  Beth-zur,  near  Hebron,  Gibeon, 
Beth-horon,  perhaps  Samaria,  and  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  (see  iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who  lived  near 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah). 
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tain.«  [Ezra,  i.  803  b.]  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  goverimieiit  of  Nehemiah,  especially  on  one  in- 
teresting occasion  —  the  anniversary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  first  return  of  Zerubbabel's  caravan  — 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  viii.  1).  He 
there  appears  as  the  venerable  and  venerated  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Moses, 
amongst  other  reforms  reinstituting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
originally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(v.  14,  xiii.  G),  during  which  time  he  held  the  office 
and  maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the  province 
(v.  14)  from  his  own  private  resources  (v.  15).  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  regulation  and  maintenance 
of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of  the  city  (vii.  3,  xi. 
1,  xiii.  15,  &c.)  and  temple  (x.  32,  39,  xii.  44); 
abolished  the  excessive  rates  of  usury  by  which  the 
richer  citizens  had  grievously  oppressed  the  poor 
(v.  6-12);  kept  up  the  genealogical  registers,  at 
once  so  characteristic  of,  and  important  to,  the 
Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi.,  xii.);  and  in  various 
other  ways  showed  himself  an  able  and  active  gov- 
ernor, and  possessing  a  complete  ascendency  over 
his  fellow-citizens.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
returned  to  Babylon;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  absence  was  more  than  a  short  one,^  and  he  was 
soon  again  at  his  post,  as  vigilant  and  energetic  as 
ever  (xiii.  7).    Of  his  death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some 
concern  (xiii.  4,  28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
by  his  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorders,  unfortunately  the 
only  occurrences  which  have  come  down  to  us  during 
the  next  epoch.  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently  a 
few  years  before  the  death  of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Nell.  xii.  22;  Joseph.  Ant  xi.  7,  §  1),  the  other 
Joshua  (Joseph,  ibid.).  Joshua  had  made  interest 
with  the  general  of  the  Persian  array  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood :  the  two  quar- 
relled, and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (p..  c.  cir.  366):  a  horrible  occurrence,  and 
even  aggravated  by  its  consequences;  for  the  Per- 
sian general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute 
the  sanctuary  {ya6s)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  certainly  less  unclean  than  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man  —  but  also  to  extort  a  tribute 
of  50  darics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacri- 
fice for  the  next  seven  years  (Joseph.  A?it.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh. 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2). 
Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,*^  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Joseph.  A7it. 
xi.  8,  §§  2,  4).     But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 

a  The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  33) ;  but  so  as  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  person  of  the  same 
name. 

b  Prideaux  says  five  years  ;  but  his  reasons  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  would  apply  to  ten  as  well  as  to  five. 

c  According  to  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
Sanballat's  daughter  was  ^^  son  of  Joiada  ;  "  but  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
ments of  Joseph  us,  followed  in  the  text ;  and  the  word 
"  son  "  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  grandson,"  or 
even  a  more  remote  descendant  (see,  e.  g.  Carmi, 
i.  391). 
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associated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  with  his 
brother  (Joseph.  jx€T€x^i-v  t^s  apxi^p(a(Tvv7)s)-!  and 
have  relinquished  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  Sanballat.  The 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah had  acted  so  energetically  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  reforming  party  against 
the  practice;  but  either  it  had  obtained  a  firmer 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a  large  number  going  over 
with  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §§  2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius's  army  at  the  Granicus,  and 
again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  besieged  Tyre, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  and. 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegiance  had  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  c.  c.  331  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia^  431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October.  The  road  to  l^gypt 
being  thus  secured,  Alexander  had  leisure  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people  who 
had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  he  did  appar- 
ently by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32) 
describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  "  Sapha  " 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh  —  Scopus  —  the  high  ridge  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view  — 
and  that  a  full  one  —  of  the  city  and  Temple  is 
procured.  The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year: 
a  privilege  which  they  retained  for  long.f'^ 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  b.  c.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  1 ;  Apion^  i.  §  22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which  more 
than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history  — 
that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  because 
the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath.  Great 
hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  by  the 
Jews^after  this  conquest,  and  a  large  number  were 
transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A  stormy  period  succeeded  —  that  of  the  struggles 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former 
at  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301),  after  which  the  country  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
hoAvever  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 


cl  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  imder  Alex- 
ander (i.  60) ;  see  also  High-Priest  (ii.  1072).  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which  Alex- 
ander entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God,  was  not 
the  vaos,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  himself  after 
the  murder  of  Joshua,  but  the  Up6v  —  the  court  only- 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  5).  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that 
he  was  induced  to  put  off  his  shoes  before  treading  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being  told  that  they 
would  slip  on  the  polished  marble  {Meg.  Taanithy  in 
Reland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  5). 
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Palestine,"  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Scanty  as  is  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  prosperity ;  the 
only  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an  annual 
tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  payable  by  the  high- 
priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed  his  father 
Onias  in  the  high -priesthood  (cir.  b.  c.  300),  is  one 
of  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care 
the  sanctuary  (vaSs)  was  repaired,  and  some  foun- 
dations of  great  depth  added  round  the  Temple, 
possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  (Ecclus.  I.  1,  2).  The  large  cistern  or  "  sea  "  of 
the  principal  court  of  the  Temple,  which  hitherto 
would  seem  to  have  been  but  temporarily  or  roughly 
constructed,  was  sheathed  in  brass  ^  (;ibid.  3);  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  more  strongly  fortified  to 
guard  against  such  attacks  as  those  of  Ptolemy 
(ib.  4);  and  the  Temple  service  was  maintained 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial  {lb.  11-21).  His 
death  was  marked  by  evil  omens  of  various  kinds 
presaging  disasters  ^  (Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  "  Messias  "). 
Simon's  brother  Eleazar  succeeded  him  as  high- 
priest  (b.  c.  291),  and  Antigonus  of  Socho  as 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  f^  (Prideaux).  The  dis- 
asters presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive,  at  least 
in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  The  intercourse 
with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the  national  char- 
acter, but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peaceful  intercourse 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded 
Soter,  namely,  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285),  and  Euer- 
getes  (b.  c.  247).  It  was  Philadelphus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  preserved  by  Josephus,  had  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint  '^  made,  in  connection 
with  which  he  sent  Aristeas  to  Jerusalem  during 
the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also  bestowed  on 
the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting  of  a  table  for 
the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  workmanship,  basins, 
bowls,  phials,  etc.,  and  other  articles  both  for  the 
private  and  public  use  of  the  priests  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  2,  §  5  —  10,  15).  A  description  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives,/which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  both  Tem- 
ple and  city.  The  Temple  was  "  enclosed  with 
three  walls  70  cubits  high,  and  of  proportionate 
thickness.  .  .  .  The  spacious  courts  were  paved 
with  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay  immense  reser- 
voirs of  water,  which  by  mechanical  contrivance 
was  made  to  rush  forth,  and  thus  wash  away  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices."  The  city  occupied  the 
summit  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill 
—  the  modern  Zion.  The  main  streets  appear  to 
have  run  north  and  south;  some  "  along  the  brow 
.  .  others  lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the 
course  of  the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting 
them."  They  were  "  furnished  with  raised  pave- 
ments," either  due  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or 


«  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  ;  Hecatasus  in  Joseph.   Apion.  i.  22. 

b  So  the  A.  V.,  apparesatly  following  a  different  text 
from  either  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  which  state  that  the 
reservoir  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  is  prob- 
ably corrupt. 

c  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
was  not,  as  foi'merlj,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  but  got  off  alive  into  the  desert,  where  he 
was  eaten  by  the  Saracens. 

d  Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  formed  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Antigonus 
was  the  first  of  the  Tanaim,  or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  whose  dicta  are  embodied  in  the  Mishna. 
From  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigonus 's  scholars,  is  said  to 
have  sprung  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (Prideaux,  ii. 
2  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  313).  It  is  remarkable  that  Antig- 
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adopted  for  the  reason  given  by  Aristeas, 
namely,  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid  contact 
with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean.  The 
bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  city.  There  were  to  be  found  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans  from  the 
East,  and  other  articles  imported  from  the  West 
by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais,  which  served 
as  its  commodious  harbor.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  among  these  Phoenician  importations  from  the 
West  may  have  figured  the  dyes  and  the  tin  of  the 
remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  b.  c.  276)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseh,  brother  to  Onias  I. ;  and  he  again 
(cir.  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just;  but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
VoY,  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  court  of 
Egypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded,  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes,  about  226,  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §  1;  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his  second 
childhood  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  3),  was  easily  prevailed  on 
by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to  return  with 
the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  the  matter  with  the  king.  Joseph,  a  man, 
evidently,  of  great  ability, c  not  only  procured  the 
remission  of  the  tax  in  question,^*  but  also  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative  priv- 
ilege of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judosa.  Sa- 
maria, Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia  —  a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto 
the  family  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  most 
powerful  in  the  country;  but  Joseph  had  now 
founded  one  able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  con- 
tention and  rivalry  between  the  two  —  manifesting 
itself  at  one  time  in  enormous  bribes  to  the  court, 
at  another  in  fierce  quarrels  at  home  —  at  last  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  chief  power  with  the 
affairs  of  a  city,  which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  gov- 
erned, might  never  have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Anti- 
ochus partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Raphia, 
south  of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same 
as  that  of  Hannibal  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  com- 
pletely routed  and  forced  to  fly  to  Antioch.  Ptol- 
emy shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  offered 
sacrifice  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  would 
have  entered  the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  pre- 


onus  is  the  first  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a  Greek 
name. 

e  The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  longer  believed  ;  but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
foundation  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  Law.  In 
5  Mace.  ii.  14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a  map 
of  Egypt  upon  it. 

r  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Havercamp's 
Josephus^  and  in  Gallandii  Bibl.  Vet.  Patr.  ii.  805.  An 
extract  is  given  in  article  "Jerusalem"  (Did.  of 
Geogr.  ii.  25,  26). 

9  The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made 
his  fortune  is  told  in  Prideaux  (anno  226),  and  in  Mil- 
man's  Hist,  of  the  Jews  (ii.  84). 

h  At  least  we  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards. 
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vented  by  the  firmness  of  the  high-priest  Simon, 
and  also  by  a  supernatural  terror  which  struck  him 
and  stretched  him  paralyzed  on  the  pavement  of 
the  court  (3  Mace.  ii.  22).«  This  repulse  Ptolemy 
never  forgave,  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered 
severely  in  consequence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  o,  §  3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  re- 
lief from  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree 
affirming  the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  from  the 
intrusion  of.  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infrac- 
tions of  the  Jewish  law  (Joseph.  Aiit  xii.  3,  §§  3, 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  § 
10).  Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  pros- 
perity. Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed 
with  a  firm  hand ;  and  the  decree  of  the  late  king 
was  so  far  observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  sacrifices  was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Mace.  iii. 
1-3).  But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much  dis- 
,  turbed  by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his  elder 
and  legitimate  brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  divi' 
sion  of  the  property  left  by  their  father.  The  high 
priest,  Onias,  after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  part  of  Hyrcanus,  whose  wealth  —  after 
the  suicide  of  Hyrcanus  (about  b.  c.  180)  —  he  se- 
cured in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.  The  office  of 
governor  (Trpoo-raTTjs)  of  the  Temple  was  n.ow  held 
by  one  Simon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcanus.  By  this  man 
Seleucus  was  induced  to  send  Heliodorus  to  Jeru- 
salem to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyrcanus. 
How  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  money  was  for  the 
time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be  seen  in  2  Mace, 
iii.  24-30,  and  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Raf- 
faelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleucus  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  brother,  tlie  infamous  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high -priest  —  still  filled  by  the 
good  Onias  HI. — to  Onias's  brother  Joshua  (2 
Mace.  iv.  7;  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  Greek  manners  had 
made  many  a  step  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high- 
priest  was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further 
progress.  His  first  act  was  to  Grecize  his  own 
name,  and  to  become  "Jason;  "  his  next  to  set  up 
a  gymnasium  —  that  is  a  place  where  the  young 
men  of  the  town  were  trained  naked  —  to  intro- 
duce the  Greek  dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek 
appellations.     Now  (1  Mace.  i.  13,  &c. ;  2  Mace. 
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a  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  so 
called,  has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabgean  heroes,  but 
is  taken  up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy 
to  Jerusalem,  and  its  consequences  to  the  Jews. 

b  This  visit  is  omitted  in  1  Mace.  Josephus  men- 
tions it,   but  says  that  it   was  marked  by  a  great 


iv.  9,  12)  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  an  attempt 
to  efface  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Jew  —  again 
to  "become  uncircumcised."  The  priests  quickly 
followed  the  example  of  their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  14), 
and  the  Temple  serviee  was  neglected.  A  special 
deputation  of  the  youth  of  Jerusalem  —  "  Anti- 
ochians  "  they  were  now  called  —  was  sent  with  of- 
ferings from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  to  the  festival 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the  city  at  night  by 
torch-light  and  amid  the  acclamations  of"  Jason 
and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned  ^  (2 
IMacc.  iv.  22).  And  now  the  treachery  of  Jason 
was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother  Onias, 
who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Menelaus,  in 
his  turn  bought  the  high -priesthood  from  Anti- 
ochus, and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Mace.  iv.  2G).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaus  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Mace.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  or  from  his  having  friends  in  the  city,  he 
entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel, 
and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy.  Ja- 
son seems  to  have  failed  to  obtain  any  of  the  val- 
uables of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Mace.  V.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults 
reaching  Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (li.  c.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.^ 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1,800  talents  out  of  the 
treasury.  These  things  occupied  three  days.  He 
then  quitted  for  Antioch,  carrying  ofi',  besides  his 
booty,  a  large  train  of  captives;  and  leaving,  as 
governor  of  the  city,  a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a 
man  of  a  more  savage  disposition  than  himself  (1 
Mace.  i.  20-24;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  1).  But  something  worse 
was  reserved  for  Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and 
slavery,  worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah. 
Nothing  less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  Jews 
was  resolved  on,  and  in  two  years  (b.  c.  168)  an 
army  was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve 
into  effect.  He  waited  till  the  Sabbath,  and  then 
for  the  second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  the 
people  were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  An- 
other great  slaughter  took  place,  the  city  was  now  , 
in  its  turn  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  de- 
stroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earUest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place  — the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Mace, 
i.  33,  vii.   32),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 


slaughter  of  the  Jewish  party  and  by  plunder  (Ant. 
xii.  5,  §  3).  This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2  Mace,  and  followed 
above. 

c  There  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  accounts 
of  1  Mace,  2  Mace,  and  Josephus. 
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as  being  on  an  eminence  adjoining  '^  the  north  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  it  (A7it. 
xii.  5,  §  4).  This  hill  was  now  fortified  with  a 
very  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
garrison  secured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenseus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  with  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Mace.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there  — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pig's-flesh  offered  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §  2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part  in 
these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies  —  sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision  —  was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many 
no  doubt  comphed  (AnL  xii.  5,  §  4);  but  many 
also  resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the 
heroism  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  time,  almost  surpass  belief.  But  though  a 
severe,  it  was  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its 
rough  teaching  the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began 
to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  INIaccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  I^ysias  at  Beth-zur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses,  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  ascending  the  Mount  jNIoriah,  and  en- 
tering the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met 
their  eyes,  which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had 
been  the  desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  tri- 
umph of  the  idolaters ;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood 
there  with  its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in 
ashes,  the  priests'  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they 
reached  the  inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself 
open  and  empty  —  yet  the  place  had  been  so  long 
disused  that  the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  veg- 
etation, "  the  shrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  a 
forest."  The  precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the 
polluted  altar  put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  desecration  —  the  25th 
of  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  p..  c.  165,  the 
Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted  for 
eight  days.*^  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple <^"  was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Mace.  iv.  60), 
and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (comp. 

a  This  may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
sions concerning  this  citadel ;  but  Josephus  expressly 
uses  the  word  kniiceLro  {Ant.  xii.  9,  §  3),  and  says  it 
was  on  an  eminence  in  the  lower  city,  /.  e.  the  eastern 
hill,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  western  hill  or 
upper  city. 

*  The  term  Zion  is  not  applied  to  this  eminence  by 
either  of  these  writers,  and  ^'  the  city  of  David,''  as 
used  by  one,  is  synonymous  with  Jerusalem.  For  a 
critical  examination  and  clear  elucidation  of  the  tes- 
timony here  referred  to,  in  its  connection,  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, see  Bibl.  Sacra,  iii.  629-634.  It  should  be  noted, 
moreover,  as  is  stated  further  on,  that  the  above  "  em- 
inence in  the  lower  city  "  was  subsequently  removed 
by  Simon  ^^  and  brought  to  an  entire  level  with  the 
plain  "  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  7).     According  to   the  above 
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vi.  26,  61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (iv.  61). 
The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Anti- 
ochus. One  of  the  first  acts  of  Judas  on  entering 
the  Temple  had  been  to  detach  a  party  to  watch 
them,  and  two  years  later  (b.  c.  163)  so  frequent 
had  their  sallies  and  annoyances  become  —  partic- 
ularly an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the 
worshippers  within  the  Temple  inclosure  f''  (1  Mace, 
vi.  18)  —  that  Judas  collected  his  people  to  take  it, 
and  began  a  siege  with  banks  and  engines.  In  the 
mean  time  Antiochus  had  died  (b.  c.  164),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  youth. 
The  garrison  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed 
by  Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioch  and  attacked 
Beth-zur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the  Macca- 
bees. This  obhged  Judas  to  give  up  the  siege  of 
the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against  the  in- 
truder (1  Mace.  vi.  32;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  4). 
Antiochus's  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias,  Antiochus's 
general  —  and  later,  Antiochus  himself —  followed 
him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  commenced  an  active 
siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  are  not  informed, 
but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  were  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  famine  had  driven  many  to 
make  their  escape  (ver.  54),  when  news  of  an  insur- 
rection elsewhere  induced  Lysias  to  advise  Anti- 
ochus to  offer  terms  to  Judas  (vi.  55-58).  The 
terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him  were,  liberty  to 
Hve  after  their  own  laws,  and  immunity  to  their 
persons  and  their  fortress.  On  inspection,  how- 
ever, Antiochus  found  the  place  so  strong  that  he 
refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
before  he  left  the  walls  were  pulled  down  (vi.  62; 
Aiit.  xii.  9,  §  7).  Judas  apparently  remained  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  next  twelve  months.  During 
this  time  Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  been  killed  and 
the  throne  seized  by  Demetrius  (b.  c.  162),  and  the 
new  king  had  despatched  Bacchides  and  Alcimus, 
the  then  high-priest,  —  a  man  of  Grecian  principles, 
—  with  a  large  force,  to  Jerusalem.  Judas  was 
again  within  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  which  in  the 
interval  he  must  have  rebuilt.  He  could  not  be 
tempted  forth,  but  sixty  of  the  Assideans  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Syrians,  who  then 
moved  off,  first  to  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
and  finally  back  to  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vii.  1-25; 
Ant.  xii.  10,  §§  1-3).  Demetrius  then  sent  an- 
other army  under  Nicanor,  but  with  no  better 
success.  An  action  was  fought  at  Caphar-salama, 
an  unknown  place  not  far  from  the  city.  Judas 
was    victorious,    and    Nicanor    escaped    and    took 


theory,    then,  "  the   famous   hill   of  Zion  "  vanished, 
bodily,  about  a  century  and  a  half  befoi'e  Christ  I 

-    S.  W. 

b  This  feast  is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  Chisleu 
was  the  mid-winter  montb.  The  feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion fiills  this  yedv  (1860)  on  the  9th  Dec. 

c  In  1  Mace.  iv.  60  it  is  said  that  they  builded  up 
"Mount  Sion  ;  "  but  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,  26; 
the  word  used  is  "  sanctuai-y,"  or  rather  "  holy  places,-' 
aylaKTfxa.  The  meaning  probably  is  the  entire  inclos- 
ure.    Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  7,  §  7)  says  "  the  city.'- 

*  Both  writers  probably  refer  to  the  whole  city. 

S.  W. 

^^  'XvyK\eCovTe<;  rot'  'IcrparjA.  kvkKw  t(ov  ayiiav.  The 
A.  V.  "  shut  up  the  Israelites  round  about  the  sanc- 
tuary," does  not  here  give  the  sense,  which  seems  to 
i  be  as  above. 
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refuge  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem.  Shortly  after 
Nieaiior  came  down  from  the  fortress  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted  the  priests 
(1  Mace.  vii.  33,  34;  2  Mace.  xiv.  31-33).  He 
also  caused  the  death  of  Razis,  one  of  the  elders  in 
Jerusalem,  a  man  greatly  esteemed,  who  killed  him- 
self in  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than  fall 
into  his  hands  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-46).  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
probably  not  far  from  R'wikh,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor's  head  and  right 
arm  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  on  a  conspicuous  spot  facing  the  Temple  (2 
Mace.  XV.  30-35),  where  their  memory  was  perhaps 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate  Nicanor,  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court  (Reland,  Antiq. 
i.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After  it 
Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  themselves 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Joseph.  AiiL  xiii.  1,  §  3), 
and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with  Jonathan 
and  Simon  added  nuich  to  its  fortifications,  fur- 
nished it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there  the 
children  of  the  chief  people  of  Judaea  as  hostages 
for  their  good  behavior  (1  Mace.  ix.  50-53).  In 
the  second  month  (May)  of  160  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the 
prophets  "  (1  Mace.  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these 
alterations  was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly 
been  connnenced  before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  died. 

Bacchides  now  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a  period 
of  se^en  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Mac- 
cabees resided  there ;  part  of  the  time  they  were  at 
Michmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or  eight 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  the  time 
fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Beth-basi  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the  Acra  was 
held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  § 
92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still  held  the 
hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
munity (1  Mace.  X.  6).  In  the  year  153  Alexander 
Balas,  the  real  or  pretended  son  of  Antioch  us 
Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais,  Demetrius 
sent  a  connnunication  to  Jonathan  with  the  view 
of  keeping  him  attached  to  his  cause  (1  Mace.  x.  1, 
&Q,.\  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  1).  Upon  this  Jonathan  moved 
up  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  the  hostages  from  the 
Acra,  and  began  to  repair  the  city.  The  destruc- 
tions of  the  last  few  years  were  remedied,  the  walls 
round  Mount  Zion  particularly  being  rebuilt  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  as  a  regular  fortification 
(x.  11).  From  this  time  forward  Jonathan  received 
privileges  and  professions  of  confidence  from  both 
sides.  First,  Alexander  authorized  him  to  assume 
the  oflflce  of  high-priest,  which  had  not  been  filled 
up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus  (comp.  Ant.  xx.  10, 
§  1).  This  he  took  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  153,  and  at  the  same  time 
collected  soldiers  and  ammunition  (1  Mace.  x.  21). 
Next,  Demetrius,  amongst  other  immunities  granted 
to  the  country,  recognized  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
virons as  again  "  holy  and  free,"  relinquished  all 
right  to  the  Acra  —  which  was  henceforward  to  be 
subject  to  the  high-priest  (x.  31,  32),  endowed  the 
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Temple  with  the  revenues  of  Ptolemais,  and  also 
with  15,000  shekels  of  silver  charged  in  other  places, 
and  ordered  not  only  the  payment  of  the  same  sum, 
in  regard  to  former  years,  but  the  release  of  an 
annual  tax  of  5,000  shekels  hitherto  exacted  from 
the  priests.  Lastly,  he  authorized  the  repairs  of 
the  holy  place,  and  the  building  and  fortifying  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  charged  to  the  royal 
accounts,  and  gave  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all 
persons,  even  mere  debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the 
Temple  or  in  its  precincts  (1  Mace.  x.  31,  32,  39- 
45). 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trius, in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan,  from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants 
till  the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the 
Acra  (xi.  20;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  9),  but,  owing  partly 
to  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  prog- 
ress during  fully  two  years.  It  was  obvious  that 
no  progress  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  inmates 
of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the  country, 
and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as  hitherto  was 
the  case;  and,  therefore,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
Jonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  round  the  base  of 
the  citadel-hill,  cutting  oflf"  all  communication  both 
with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the  country  on  the 
east  (xii.  36;  comp.  xiii.  49),  and  thus  completing 
the  circle  of  investment,  of  which  the  Temple  wall 
formed  the  south  and  remaining  side.  At  the 
same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  repaired  and 
strengthened,  especially  on  the  east  side,  towards 
the  Valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean  time  Jonathan 
was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon  succeeded  him 
both  as  chief  and  as  high-priest  (xiii.  8,  42).  The 
investment  of  the  Acra  proved  successful,  but  three 
years  still  elapsed  before  this  enormously  strong- 
place  could  be  reduced,  and  at  last  the,  garrison 
capitulated  only  from  famine  (xiii.  49;  comp.  21). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23d  of  the  2d  month  b.  c. 
142.  The  fortress  was  then  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  eminence  on  wdiich  it  had  stood  lowered, 
until  it  was  reduced  below  the  height  of  the  Temple 
hill  beside  it.  The  last  operation  occupied  three 
years  {Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  7).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah 
was  probably  filled  up  at  this  time  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  1). 
A  fort  was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as 
directly  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here 
Simon  and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii. 
52).  This  was  the  Baris  —  so  called  after  the 
Hebrew  word  Birah  —  which,  under  the  name  of 
Antonia,  became  subsequently  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  city.  Simon's  other  achievements, 
and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans,  nmst  be  reserved 
for  another  place.  We  hear  of  no  further  occur- 
rences at  Jerusalem  during  his  life  except  the 
placing  of  two  brass  tablets,  commemorating  his 
exploits  on  Blount  Zion,  in  the  precinct  of  the 
sanctuary  (xiv.  27,  48).  In  135  Simon  was  mur- 
dered at  Dok  near  Jericho,  and  then  all  was  again 
confusion  jn  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  4).  The  people  were  favorable  to  him, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  nmrderer,  when 
he  attempted  to  enter  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  4; 
B.  J.  i.  2,  §  3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest. 
Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria, 
brought  an  army  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged 
and  burnt  the  country,  and  attacked  Jerusalem. 
To  invest  the  city,  and  cut  oflT  all  chance  of  escape, 
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it  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven  camps.  The 
active  operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  as 
usual  at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  comes 
up  to  the  walls.  Here  a  hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  from  which  pro 
jectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a  double  ditch, 
broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the  be- 
sieged were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and  thus  a  temporary  breach 
effected  (5  Mace.  xxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  city, 
but  from  this  a  seasonable  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  liyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  turned  out 
of  the  city  all  the  infirm  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  I'east  of  Tabernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  liyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a  mod- 
eration which  gained  him  the  title  of  "the  Pious," 
agreed  to  a  truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  substituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
3,000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  5). 
After  Antiochus's  departure  Hyrcanus  carefully 
repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace, 
xxi.  18);  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that 
he  enlarged  the  Baris  or  fortress  adjoining  the 
northwest  wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  father,  and  which  he  used  for 
his  own  residence  and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred 
vestments  worn  as  high-priest  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
4,  §  3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  admin- 
istering the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace, 
xxiii.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  3).  The  great  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  prom- 
inence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a  IMaccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  former  friends  (see  the  story 
in  -Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  b;  6  Mace.  xxv.  7-11; 
Milman,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honor  (Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §  7).  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  "  monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,"  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb ; 
at  least  no  other  liigh-priest  of  the  name  of  John 
is  mentioned.     [High-pkikst,  ii.  1074.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  107)  i)y  his  son 
Aristobulus.'^  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 
priest  ;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as  well 

a  The  adoption  of  Greek  names  by  the  family  of 
the  Maccabees,  originally  the  great  opponents  of  every- 
thing Greek,  shows  how  much  and  how  unconsciously 
the  Jews  were  now  departing  from  their  ancient 
standards. 

b  For  the  story  of  his  death,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  that  he  should  die  in  Strato's 
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as  the  power  of  a  khig  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  1; 
5  Mace,  xxvii.  1).  Aristobulus  resided  in  the  Baris 
(Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  2).  A  passage,  dark  and  subter- 
raneous (B.  J.  i.  3,  §  3),  led  from  the  Baris  to 
the  Temple;  one  part  of  this  passage  was  called 
"  Strato's  tower,"  and  here  Antigonus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.^  Aristo- 
bulus died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus  (b.  c.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
returrung  thither  however  in  the  intervals  (Ant.  xiii. 
12,  §  3,  ad  Jin.).  About  the  year  95  the  animos- 
ities of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to.  an 
alarming  explosion.  Like  his  father,  Alexander 
belonged  to  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had 
never  forgiven  Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them, 
and  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  the  king  was 
officiating,  they  invited  the  people  to  pelt  him  with 
the  citrons  which  they  carried  in  the  feast  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5:  comp.  10,  §  5:  Reland,  Ant.  iv. 
5,  §  9).  Alexander  retaliated,  and  six  thousand 
persons  were  at  that  time  killed  by  his  orders.  But 
the  dissensions  lasted  for  six  years,  and  no  fewer 
than  50,000  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  (Ant. 
xiii.  13,  §  5;  5  Mace.  xxix.  2).  These  severities 
made  him  extremely  unpopular  with  both  parties, 
and  led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Demetrius 
Euchserus,  king  of  Syria,  against  him.  The  actions 
between  them  were  fought  at  a  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  city  did  not  escape  a  share  in  the 
horrors  of  war;  for  when,  after  some  fluctuations, 
Alexander  returned  successful,  he  crucified  publicly 
800  of  his  opponents,  and  had  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his 
concubines  feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene 
(Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was 
enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander 
reigned  till  the  year  79  without  further  disturbances. 
He  died  while  besieging  a  fortress  called  Eagaba, 
somewhere  beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated 
as  having  at  the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the 
people  erected  a  wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and 
the  sanctuary  (vaos)-,  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the 
priests'  court,  to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was 
mhiistering <^  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5).  The  "monument 
of  king  Alexander  "  was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It 
stood  somewhere  near,  but  outside,  the  north  wall 
of  the  Temple  (B.  J.  v.  7,  §  3),  probably  not  far 
from  the  situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings 
(see  section  HI.  p.  1325).  In  spite  of  opposition 
the  Pharisees  were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful 
party  in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexander  had  therefore 
before  his  death  instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra  — 
whom  he  left  to  succeed  him  with  two  sons  —  to 
commit  herself  to  them.  She  did  so,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  though  the  feuds  between  the 
two  great  parties  continued  at  their  height,  yet  the 
government,  being  supported  by  the  stro^igest,  was 
always  secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 


Tower  —  i.  e.  Caesarea —  compare  the  well-known  story 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  Jerusalem,  i  e.  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber  at  Westminster. 

c  Josephus's  words  are  not  very  clear  :  —  Spv(j)aicTov 
$v\lvov  Trepl  tov  fiwfiov  koL  tw  vaop  ^aWofxevos  /^expi 
Tov  OpiyKOV,  et5  ov  ixovol^  e^rjv  rots  lepevaLV  etcrieVai. 
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whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Aristobuhis  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  Before 
Alexandra's  death  she  had  imprisoned  the  family 
of  Aristobulus  in  the  Baris  {B.  J.  i.  5,  §  4).  There 
too  Hyrcanus  took  refuge  during  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquished  his  opponents 
who  were  collected  in  the  Temple  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  2).- 
Josephus  here  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis,^ 
and  as  being  above  the  Temple  {vK^p  tov  tepov)- 
After  the  reconciliation,  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  {ra  ^ao-ikeia)-  This  can  hardly 
be  other  than  the  "  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,"  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  history  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  11;  B.  J.  ii.  16, 
§  3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situated 
west  of  the  Ternple,  on  the  extreme  highest  point 
of  the  upper  city  (the  modern  Zion)  immediately 
facing  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Temple  inclosure, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which  led  from 
the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarreled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  scene;  the 
siege  is  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Porapey's  lieuten- 
ants, to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for  the 
relief.  This  was  in  the  year  05.  Shortly  after, 
Pompey  himself  arrived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  person  (Ant  xiv.  3, 
§  2),  and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself 
to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Pompey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pey sent  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place ;  but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents 
of  Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on 
this  threw  the  king  into  chains  and  advanced  on 
Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city 
and  received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The 
Temple  on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party 
of  Aristobulus,  which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4, 
§  3).  They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  causeways 
which  connected  the  Temple  with  the  town  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  de- 
fense. Pompey  put  a  garrison  into  the  palace  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  into  other  positions  in  the 
upper  city,  and  fortified  the  houses  adjacent  to  the 
Temple.  The  north  side  was  the  most  practicable, 
and  there  he  commenced  his  attack.  But  even 
there  the  hill  was  intrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch 
in  addition  to  the  very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was 
defended  by  lofty  towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple 
(Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2;  B.  J.  i.  7,  §  1). 

Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 
his  force  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  city 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  12,  §  2),  but  he  himself  commanded 
in   person  at  the  north.     The  first  efforts  of  his 
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a  He  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  <f)povpLov  (Ant. 
xiii.  16,  §  5 ;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §  4),  which  he  commonly  uses 
for  smaller  fortresses. 


soldiers  were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch  ^  and 
the  valley,  and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which 
to  place  the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose 
they  cut  down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs. 
These  had  in  the  mean  time  been  sent  for  from 
Tyre,  and  as  soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently 
raised  the  balistse  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones 
over  the  wall  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple; and  lofty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to 
discharge  arrows  and  other  missiles.  But  these 
operations  were  not  carried  on  without  great  diffi- 
culty, for  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged 
with  slingers,  who  most  seriously  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  Pomans.  Pompey,  however, 
remarked  that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regu- 
larly desisted  from  fighting  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  763),  and  this  afibrded  the  Romans  a  great 
advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
moving  the  engines  and  towers  nearer  the  walls, 
filling  up  the  trenches,  adding  to  the  banks,  and 
in  other  ways  making  good  the  damage  of  the  past 
six  days  without  the  slightest  molestation.  In  fact 
Josephus  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  but  for  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  the  necessary  works 
never  could  have  been  completed.  In  the  Temple 
itself,  however  fierce  the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonials,  down  to  the  minutest  detail, 
were  never  interrupted,  and  the  priests  pursued 
their  duties  undeterred,  even  when  men  were  struck 
down  near  them  by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the 
besiegers.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  be- 
siegers had  approached  so  close  to  the  wall  that  the 
battering  rams  could  be  worked,  and  a  breach  was 
effected  in  the  largest  of  the  towers,  through  which 
the  Romans  entered,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist 
ance  and  loss  of  life,  remained  masters  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Many  Jews  were  killed  by  their  countrymen 
of  Hyrcanus 's  party  who  had  entered  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  some  in  their  confusion  set  fire  to  the  houses 
which  abutted  on  a  portion  of  the  Temple  walls, 
and  perished  in  the  flames,  while  others  threw 
themselves  over  the  precipices  (B.  J.  i.  7,  §  4). 
The  whole  number  slain  is  reported  by  Josephus  at 
12,000  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  4).  During  the  assault  the 
priests  maintained  the  same  calm  demeanor  which 
they  had  displayed  during  the  siege,  and  were  act- 
ually slain  at  their  duties  while  pouring  their  drink- 
offerings  and  burning  their  incense  (B.  J.  i.  7,  §  4). 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  account  of  this 
siege  the  Baris  is  not  once  mentioned;  the  attack 
was  on  the  Temple  alone,  instead  of  on  the  fortress, 
as  in  Titus's  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this 
time  it  was  a  sniffll  and  unimportant  adjunct  to  the 
main  fortifications  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the 
recesses  of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profanation  (B.  ,7. 
i.  7,  §  6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  great 
golden  vessels  —  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candle- 
stick, the  censers,  and  other  articles  proper  to  that 
place.  But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders, 
on  passing  beyond  the  sanctuary  and  exploring 
the  total  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to 
find  in  the  adytum  neither  image  nor  shrine.  It 
evidently  caused  much  remark  ("  inde  vulgatum  " ), 
and  was  the  one  fact  regarding  the  Temple  which 
the  historian    thought  worthy  of  preservation  — 


b  The  size  of  the  ditch  is  given  by  Strabo  as  60  feet 
deep  and  250  wide  (xvi.  p.  763). 
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*'  nulla  intus  deum  effigie;  vacuam  sedem  et  inania 
arcana  "  (Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9).  Pompey's  conduct 
on  this  occasion  does  him  great  credit.  He  left 
the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his  view  —  even  the 
spices  and  the  money  in  the  treasury  —  untouched, 
and  his  examination  over,  he  ordered  the  Temple 
to  be  cleansed  and  purified  from  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  the  daily  worship  to  be  resumed.  Hyr- 
canus  was  continued  in  his  high-priesthood,  but 
without  the  title  of  king  {Ant.  xx.  10);  a  tribute 
was  laid  upon  the  city,  the  walls  were  entirely  de- 
molished (KaraaTrdcrai  .  .  .  .  ra  rdxv  Trdura. 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  763),  and  Pompey  took  his  depar- 
ture for  Rome,  carrying  with  him  Aristobulus,  his 
sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters. The  Temple  was  taken  in  the  year  63,  in 
the  3d  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a  great  fast 
{Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  3);  probably  that  for  Jeroboam, 
which  was  held  on  the  23d  of  that  month. 

During  the  next  few  years  nothing  occurred  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  54)  the  rapacious  Cras- 
sus  visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and 
plundered  it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey 
had  spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumu- 
lated from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000^.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
should  be  spared  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jerusa- 
salem,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  his  chief  minister.  TJie  assistance  w^iich 
they  rendered  to  Mithridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Ca3sar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Caesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnarch  {Ant.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Judsea  (Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  Ijie  city  to  be  rebuilt  {Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §  4).  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for 
the  first  appearance  of  Antipater' s  son  Herod  in 
Jerusalem,  when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  prob- 
ably" 25),  he  characteristically  overawed  the  as- 
sembled Sanhedrim.  In  43  Antipater  was  mur- 
dered in  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus, 
who  was  very  soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod 
{Ant.  xiv.  11,  §§  4,  6).  The  tumults  and  revolts 
consequent  on  these  murders  kept  Jerusalem  in 
commotion  for  some  time  {B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a 
more  serious  danger  was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the 
younger  and  now  the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristob- 
ulus, suddenly  appeared  in  the  country  supported 
by  a  Parthian  army.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the 
district  about  Carmel  and  Joppa  ^  flocked  to  him, 
and  he  instantly  made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out 
that  his  only  object  was  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion 
to  the  Temple  (5  Mace.  xlix.  5).  So  sudden  was 
his  approach,  that  he  got  into  the  city  and  reached 
the  palace  in  the  upper  market-place  —  the  modern 
Zion  —  without  resistance.     Here  howefver  he  was 


«  See  the  reasons  urged  by  Prideaux,  ad  loc. 

b  At  that  time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Crusades, 
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met  by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  (Herod's  brother) 
with  a  strong  party  of  soldiers.  A  fight  ensued, 
which  ended  in  Antigonus  being  driven  over  the 
bridge  into  the  Temple,  where  he  was  constantly 
harassed  and  annoyed  by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus 
from  the  city.  Pentecost  arrived,  and  the  city, 
and  the  suburbs  between  it  and  the  Temple,  were 
crowded  with  peasants  and  others  who  had  come 
up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod  too  arrived,  and  with 
a  small  party  had  taken  charge  of  the  palace. 
Phasaelus  kept  the  wall.  Antigonus'  people  seem 
(though  the  account  is  very  obscure)  to  have  got 
out  through  the  Paris  into  the  part  north  of  the 
Temple.  Here  Herod  and  Phasaelus  attacked, 
dispersed,  and  cut  them  up.  Pacorus,  the  Par- 
thian general,  was  lying  outside  the  walls,  and  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus,  he  and  500  horse 
were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  mediate.  The  result 
was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  were  outwitted, 
and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the  Parthians  got 
possession  of  the  place.  Antigonus  was  made  king, 
and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  suppliant  before  him,  the 
new  king  —  with  all  the  wrongs  which  his  father 
and  himself  had  suflfered  full  in  his  mind  —  bit  off 
the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effectually  to  incapaci- 
tate him  from  .  ever  again  taking  the  high  priest- 
hood. Phasaelus  killed  himself  in  prison.  Herod 
alone  escaped  {Ant.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b,  c.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  months  Herod  returned  from  Rome 
king  of  Judsea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  39  appeared 
before  Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  Romans,  com- 
manded by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city  {B.  J.  i.  15,  §  5).  Other  occur- 
rences, however,  called  him  away  from  the  siege  at 
this  time,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was 
occupied  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time  Antigonus 
held  the  city,  and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  allies. 
In  37  Herod  appeared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by 
the  death  of  his  favorite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead 
body  Antigonus  had  shamefully  mutilated  {B.  J.  i. 
17,  §  2).  He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from 
Jericho,  and,  like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and 
made  his  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple. 
The  general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also 
very  nmch  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except 
that  there  were  now  two  walls  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  the  driving  of  mines  was  a  great  feature 
in  the  siege  operations  {B.  J.  i.  18,  §  1 ;  Ant.  xiv. 
16,  §  2).  The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  same  reckless  courage  as  before ;  and  although 
it  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  services  of  the 
Temple  were  carried  on  with  such  minute  regularity 
as  when  they  excited  the  astonishment  of  Pompey, 
yet  we  may  infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the 
hottest  of  the  operations,  the  besieged  desired  a 
short  truce  in  which  to  bring  in  animals  for  sacri- 
fice {A7it.  xiv.  16,  §  2).  In  one  respect  —  the  fac- 
tions which  raged  among  the  besieged  -^  this  siege 
somewhat  foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  his  marriage 
at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  was 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
with  a  force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and 
the  siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  {Aiit.  xiv. 
16). 

The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in   forty 


called  the  Woodland  or  the  Forest  country  (Apvjaot, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  3). 
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days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more."  Then  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city  — 
lying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zion  —  was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  comnmnicated  therewith  by  the 
bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to  have 
arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  to  have  occu- 
pied in  all  five  months  (B.  J.  i.  18,  §  2;  see  also 
A?iL  xiv.  16,  §  2).  At  last,  losing  patience,  Herod 
allowed  the  place  to  be  stormed;  and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  was  only  terminated 
at  his  urgent  and  repeated  sohcitations.^  Herod 
and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
prevent  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the  Temple, 
he  himself  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  there  standing  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
impregnable:  there  Antigorms  had  taken  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in  the 
power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in  an 
abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It  was 
granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later  at  the 
order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asmo- 
nean  party  was  still  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,"^'  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  vsere  spared, 
was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  high-priest 
was  the  next  consideration.  Hyrcanus  returned 
from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege ; 
but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not  incapacitated 
him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  popular  family.  Herod 
therefore  bestowed  the  office  (b.  c.  36)  on  one 
Ananel,  a  former  adherent  of  his,  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  (A7iL  XV.  3,  §  1),  a  man  without  interest  .or 
influence  in  the  poHtics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §  4). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  through  the  machina- 
tions of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Herod's  wife 
Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
son  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  But  the  young 
Asmonean  was  too  warmly  received  by  the  people 
(B.  J.  i.  22,  §  2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him  to  remain. 
Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  feast  before  he 
was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed 
the  office  {Ant.  xv.  3,  §  3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
years  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be  treated 
of  here.  A  general  sketch  of  the  events  of  Herod's 
life  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and  other  oppor- 
tunities will  occur  for  noticing  them.  Moreover, 
a  great  part  of  these  occurrences  have  no  special 
connection  with  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  have  no 
place  in  a  brief  notice,  like  the  present,  of  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  the  city. 

In  many  respects  this  period  was  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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a  These  periods  probably  date  from,  the  return  of 
Herod  with  Sosius,  and  the  resumption  of  more  active 
hostilities. 

^  True  he  was  one- of  the  same  race  who  at  a  former 
sack  of  Jerusalem  had  cried  "  Down  with  it,  down  with 
it  even  to  the  ground  !  "  But  times  had  altered  since 
then. 

c  These  two  were  Hillel'  and  Shammai,  renowned  in 


True,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  more  prudent, 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stern  resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  people  when  these  ob- 
noxious intrusions  were  in  question.'^'' 

In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleopatra, 
who,  having  accompanied  Antony  to  the  Euphrates, 
was  now  returning  to  Egypt  through  her  estates  at 
Jericho  (Aiit.  xv.  4,  §  2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Judsea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  {Ant.  XV.  5,  §  2)  or,  according 
to  another  account  {B.  J.  i.  19,  §  3),  20,000 
persons  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  buildings,  and  an 
inmiense  quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jeru- 
salem was  very  severe;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the 
arguments  of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra. 
The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  80 
years  old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but 
really  to  remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean 
race,  who,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in 
Herod's  absence  from  his  kingdom,  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  him.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
sided at  Jerusalem  since  his  return ;  and  his  accu- 
sation was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  {Ant.  xv. 
6,  §  1-3). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again;  and  in  Herod's  absence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  began  to  plot  for  jiossession  of  the 
Baris,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The  same 
year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband  of 
Herod's  sister  Salome,  and  of  several  othei*  persons 
of  distinction  {A?it.  xv.  7,  §  8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  of  "counter- 
balancing by  a  strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews."  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a 
theatre e  at  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1).  Of  its 
situation  no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any 
indications  yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octavius,  and 
with  trophies  of  arms  conquered  in  the  wars  of 
Herod.  Quinquennial  games  in  honor  of  Caesar 
were  instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts.     The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 


the  Jewish  literature  as  the  founders  of  the  two  great 
rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

d  The  principles  and  results  of  the  whole  of  this 
later  period  are  ably  summed  up  in  Meri vale's  Romans, 
iii.,  chap.  29. 

e  The  amphitheatre  "in  the  plain"  mentioned  in 
this  passage  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  also 
at  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  174,  and 
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these  innovations,  but  their  wrath  was  specially 
excited  by  the  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  believed  to  contain  figures  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundless,  they  remained  discontented.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  alive,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  while  his  would-be 
assassins  endured  torments  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the  old 
palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned  the  eastern 
face  of  the  upper '  city,  and  stood  adjoining  the 
Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed  the 
communication  between  the  south  part  of  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §  5;  comp.  xx.  8,  §  11, 
and  B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  3).  This  palace  was  not  yet  so 
magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it  was 
already  most  richly  furnished  (xv.  9,  §  2).  Herod 
had  now  also  completed  the  improvements  of  the 
Baris —  the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the 
foundations  of  Simon  Maccabseus  —  which  he  had 
enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense,  and. 
named  Antonia  —  after  his  friend  Mark  Antony." 
A  description  of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Tj':mi'LE,"  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herod,  it  formed  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that. 
See  section  IH.  p.  1318. 

The  year  25  —  the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  hfe  in  the  theatre  —  was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. A  long  drought,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seasons,  involved  Juda?a  in  famine,  and  its 
usual  consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence  {Ant.  xv. 
9,  §  1).  Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time 
a  most  politic  course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  corn, 
sacrificing  for  the  purchase  the  costly  decorations 
of  his  palace  and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was 
thus  able  to  make  regular  distribution  of  corn  and 
clothing,  on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present 
necessities  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed 
for  the  next  year's  crop  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §  2).  The 
result  of  this  was  to  remove  to  a  great  degree  the 
animosity  occasioned  by  his  proceedings  in  the 
previous  year.      » 

In  this  year  or  the  next,  Herod  took  another 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon 
Avas  made  high-priest  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to  make 
way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law  {Ant.  xv.  9, 
§  3).  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  mar- 
riage that  lie  built  a  new  and  extensive  palace^ 
immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  upper  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4).  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in 
which,  as  memorials  of  his  connection  with  Csesar 
and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment  —  superior  in  size 
to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple  —  was  named  after 
each  {Ant.  ibid.;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  1).  This  palace 
was  very  strongly  fortified ;  it  communicated  with 
the  three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected  shortly 
after,  and  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  fortress 


others) ;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  The 
word  TreSiov  is  generally  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  was  an  amphi- 
theatre {B.  J.  i.  33,  §  8).  From  another  passage 
{B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8)  it  appears  there  was  one  at  Csesarea. 
Still  the  neSiov  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  B.  J.  ii. 
1,  §3. 

a  The  name  was  probably  not  bestowed  later  than 
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{Uiop  (f)povpioPf  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  8),  of  the  upper  city. 
A  road  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates  —  naturally 
the  northern  —  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 
closure  {Ant.  xv.  14,  §  5).  But  all  Herod's  works 
in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  mag-, 
nificence.  He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year 
19,  probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  At  first  it  met  with 
some  opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  he  had 
begun  he  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and  the  con- 
sequent risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple. 
This  he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  before  pulling  down  any  part 
of  the  existing  buildings.  Two  years  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  in  these  preparations  —  among 
which  Josephus  mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and  car- 
penters—  and  then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §  2). 
Both  Sanctuary  and  Cloisters  —  the  latter  double 
in  extent  and  far  larger  and  loftier  than  before  — 
were  built  from  the  very  foundations  {B.  J.  i.  21, 
§  1;  Ant.  XV.  11,  §  3).  [Temple.]  The  holy 
house  itself  {i/aos)^  i-  e.  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and 
Holy  of  ELolies  —  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half 
(xv.  11,  §  6).  Its  completion  on  the  anniversary 
of  Herod's  inauguration,  n.  c.  16,  was  celebrated 
by  lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  Immediately 
after  this,  Herod  made  a  journey  to  Eome  to  fetch 
home  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  — 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently 
in  the  spring  of  15  {Ant.  xvi.  1,  §  2).  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year  he  was  visited  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Agrippa,  the  favorite  of  Augustus.  Agrippa 
was  well  received  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  whom 
he  propitiated  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  and 
by  a  magnificent  entertainment  {Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  1). 
Herod  left  again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join 
Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  On  his  return,  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  the  same  year,  he  addressed 
the  people  assembled  at  Jerusalem  —  for  the  Eeast 
of  Tabernacles  —  and  remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the 
annual  tax  (xv.  2,  §  4).  Another  journey  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  which 
time  Herod  announced  Antipater  as  his  immediate 
successor  (xvi.  4,  §  6;  B.  J.  i.  23,  §  4). 

About  B.  c.  9  —  eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment —  the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were 
finished  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city  —  demolished 
by  Pompey  —  was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur- 
vive (see  the  wood- cut,  p.  1314).  At  this  time 
equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  namely,  in  the  old  wall  at 
the  northwest  corner,  contiguous  to  the  palace, 
where  three  towers  of  great  size  and  magnifi(;ence 
were  erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork  at 
a  small  distance  to  the  north.  The  Tatter  was 
called  Psephinus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §§  2,  3,  4),  the  three 
former  were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends  — 
Phasaelus,  after  his  brother  —  and  Marianme,  after 
his  queen  {Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2;  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  3).    For 


B.  c.  84  or  33  —  the  date  of  Herod's  closest  relations 
with  Antony  ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
alterations  to  the  fortress  had  been  at  least  7  or  8 
years  in  progress. 

b  The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans  continued  to  be 
known  as  '^  the  royal  palace,"  to  jSao-t'Aeioi/  {Ant.  xx. 
8,  §  H). 
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their  positions  see  section  III.  p.  1317.  Phasaelus 
appears  to  have  been  erected  first  of  the  three  {Anf. 
xvii.  10,  §  2),  though  it  cannot  have  been  begun 
at  the  time  of  Phasaelus's  death,  as  that  took  place 
some  years  before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod's 
hands. 

About  this  time  occurred  —  if  it  occurred  at  all, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaux,  An7io 
134)  —  Herod's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plunder 
the  sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the 
treasures  left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  A?iL  xvi. 
T,  §  1). 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  affair  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
like  that,  important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 
Maccabeean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on 
the  Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence 
of  such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large 
golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
which  Judaea  was  now  a  province,  over  the  entrance 
to  the. Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate  (B. 
J.  i.  21,  §  8).  As  a  breach  of  the  2d  command- 
ment —  not  as  a  badge  of  dependence  —  this  had 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
of  two  of  the  chief  Rabbis,  who  instigated  their 
disciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the 
king's  death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this 
in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.  Being  taken  before  Herod,  the  Rab- 
bis defended  their  conduct  and  were  burnt  alive. 
The  high-priest  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar 
took  his  place. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when 
Herod  died,  in  the  year  4  b.  c.  of  the  common 
chronology  (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.     [Jesus  Christ.] 

The  government  of  Judoea,  and  therefore  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  by  the  will  of  Herod,  been  bequeathed 
to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple, 
and  addressing  the  people  on  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  —  a  display  of  confidence  and  modera- 
tion, strongly  in  contrast  to  the  demeanor  of  the 
late  king.  It  produced  an  instant  effect  on  the 
excited  minds  of  the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the 
failure  of  the  affair  of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chas- 
tisement it  had  brought  upon  them;  and  Arche- 
laus was  besieged  with  clamors  for  the  liberation 
of  the  numerous  persons  imprisoned  by  the  late 
king,  and  for  remission  of  the  taxes.  As  the  peo- 
ple collected  for  the  evening  sacrifice  the  matter 
became  more  serious,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
pubhc  demonstration,  of  lamentation  for  the  two 
martyrs,  Judas  and  Matthias,  and  indignation 
against  the  intruded  high-priest.  So  loud  and 
shrill  \^YQ  the  cries  of  lament  that  they  were  heard 
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«  The  determination  of  the  locality  of  the  legion 
during  this  affair  is  most  puzzling.  Oh  the  one  hand, 
the  position  of  the  insurgents,  who  lay  completely 
round  the  Temple,  South,  East,  North,  and  West,  and 
who  ai'e  expressly  said  thus  to  have  hemmed  in  the 
Romans  on  ah  sides  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  2),  and  also  the 
expression  used  about  the  sally  of  Jhe  legion,  namely, 
that  they  "  leaped  out ''  into  the  Temple,  seem  to  point 
inevitably  to  thp  Antonia.  On  the  other  hand,  Sabi- 
nus  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack  from  the  tower 
Phasaelus  (Ant.  ibid.).  But  Phasaelus  was  on  the  old 
wall,  close  to  Herod's  palace,  fully  half  a  mile,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  the  Temple  —  a  strange  distance  for  a 


over  the  whole  city.  Archelaus  meanwhile  tempo- 
rized and  promised  redress  when  his  government 
should  be  confirmed  by  Rome.  The  Passover  was 
close  at  hand,  and  the  city  was  fast  filling  with  the 
multitudes  of  rustics  and  of  pilgrims  (e/c  tt^s  vire- 
popias),  who  crowded  to  the  great  Feast  (B.  J.  ii. 
1,  §  3;  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3).  These  strangers,  not 
beirig  able  or  willing  to  find  admittance  into  the 
houses,  pitched  their  tents  (rovs  avroQi  iaKrjpco- 
Koras)  oil  the  open  ground  around  the  Temple 
{Ant.  ibid.).  Meanwhile  the  tumult  in  the  Temple 
itself  was  maintained  and  increased  da^ly;  a  mul- 
titude of  fanatics  never  left  the  courts,  but  con- 
tinued there,  incessantly  clamoring  and  impre- 
cating. 

Longer  delay  hi  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness ;  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  (B.  J.  ii.  1,  §  3),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 
what  his  father  would  have  done  at  first.  He  de- 
spatched the  whole  garrison,  horse  and  foot,  the 
foot-soldiers  by  way  of  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 
the  horse-soldiers  by  a  detour  round  the  level 
ground  north  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgrims 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Moriah,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  succor  of  the  fanatics  in  the  1  emple. 
The  movement  succeeded:  3,000  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concourse  dispersed  over  the  country. 

During  Archelaus'  absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator 
of  the  province,  and  the  tumults  —  ostensibly  on 
the  occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sabinus,  but 
doubtless  with  the  same  real  ground  as  before  — 
were  renewed  with  worse  results.  At  the  next 
feast,  Pentecost,  the  throng  of  strangers  was  enor- 
mous. They  formed  regular  encampments  round 
the  Temple,  and  on  the  western  hill  of  the  upper 
city,  and  besieged  Sabinus  and  his  legion,  who 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  Antonia."  At  last  the 
Romans  made  a  sally  and  cut  their  way  into  the 
Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  a  great  many 
Jews  were  killed,  the  cloisters  of  the  outer  court 
burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury  plundered  of 
immense  sums.  But  no  reverses  could  quell  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents,  and  matters  were  not  ap- 
peased till  Yarns,  the  prefect  of  the  province,  arrived 
from  the  north  with  a  large  force  and  dispersed  the 
strangers.     On  this  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  3  b.  c.  Archelaus  returned  from 
Rome  ethnarch  of  the  southern  province.  He  im- 
mediately displaced  Joazar,  whom  his  father  had 
made  high-priest  after  the  afixiir  of  the  Eagle,  and 
put  Joazar' s  brother  Eleazar  in  his  stead.  This  is 
the  only  event  affecting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded 
in  the  10  years  between  the  return  of  Archelaus  and 
his  summary  departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.  d.  6). 

Juda3a  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinary  Roman 
province;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at 


Roman  commander  to  be  off  from  his  troops !  The 
only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  the  writer  is  that  Pha- 
saelus was  the  name  not  only  of  the  tower  on  the 
wall,  but  of  the  southeast  corner  turret  of  Antonia, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  20  cubits  higher  than 
'the  other  three  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  8).  This  would  agree  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and  with  the 
account  that  Sabinus  was  "  in  the  highest  tower  of  the 
fortress  ;  "  the  very  position  occupied  by  Titus  during 
the  assault  on  the  Temple  from  Antonia.  But  this 
suggestion  is  quite  unsupported  by  any  direct  evi- 
dence. 
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Jerusalem,  but  at  Csesarea  on  the  coast  (Joseph. 
Ant  xviii.  3,  §  1).  The  first  appointed  was  Copo- 
nius,  wlio  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country 
immediately  on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Quiri- 
nus (the  Cykenius  of  the  N.  T.)  —  now  for  the 
second  time  prefect  of  Syria  —  was  charged  with 
the  unpopular  measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assess- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  judsea.  Notwithstarid- 
ing  the  riots  which  took  place  elsewhere,  at  Jeru- 
salem the  enrollment  was  allowed  to  proceed  without 
resistance,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  (Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §  1),  again  high-priest  for  a  short  time. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  governor  had  been 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  state  vestments  of 
the  high-priest,  worn  on  the  three  Festivals  and  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  Since  the  building  of  the 
Baris  by  the  Maccabees  these  robes  had  always 
been  kept  there,  a  custom  continued  since  its  re- 
construction by  Herod.  But  henceforward  they 
were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in  an  underground  stone 
chamber,  under  the  seal  of  the  priests,  and  in  charge 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Seven  days  before 
use  they  were  brought  out,  to  be  consigned  again 
to  the  chamber  after  the  ceremony  was  over  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their 
character,  and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and 
to  ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high- 
priest  about  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence 
must  have  been  a  most  distressing  one  to  the  Jews, 
unless  they  had  become  inured  to  such  things. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple 
by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human 
bones  and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during 
the  night  of  the  Passover.^  Up  to  this  time  the 
Samaritans  had  been  admitted  to  the  Temple ;  they 
were  henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  a.  d.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus.  In  14, 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new  pro- 
curator —  Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  26,  when 
he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  During  this 
period  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous,'^  but  it 
is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when  Pilate  ar- 
rived at  his  government  the  office  was  held  by 
Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  from  disturbance 
which  marks  the  preceding  20  years  at  Jerusalem 
was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  IJoman 
troops,  who  were  quartered  at  Caesarea  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But 
Pilate  transferred  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army 
to  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1),  and  the  very  first 
day  there  was  a  collision.  The  offense  was  given 
by  the  Roman  standards  —  the  images  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  eagle  —  which  by  former  com- 
manders had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A  repre- 
sentation was  made  to  Pilate;  and  so  obstinate  was 
the  temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  he 
yielded,  and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  (Ant. 
ibid.).  He  afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  far  he 
might  go,  consecrated  some  gilt  shields  —  not  con- 
taining figures,  but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name 
of  the  deity  and  of  the  donor  —  and  hung  them 
in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem.    This  act  again  aroused 


a  The  mode  of  pollution  adopted  by  Josiah  towards 
the  idolatrous  shrines  (see  p.  1287). 
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the  resistance  of  the  Jews ;  and  on  appeal  to  Tibe- 
rius they  were  removed  (Philo,  irphs  TaCov,  Mangey, 
ii.  589). 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of 
the  Corban  —  a  sacred  revenue  arising  from  the 
redemption  of  vows  —  to  the  cost  of  an  aqueduct 
which  he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city 
from  a  distance  of  200  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2)  or  400 
(B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4)  stadia.  This  aqueduct  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  leading  from  "  Solomon's 
Pools  "  at  Urtas  to  the  Temple  hill  (KrafFt,  in 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  Fed.  27G),  but  the  distance  of 
Urtas  is  against  the  identification. 

A.  D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  his  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  his 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13). 

A.  D.  33.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year,  occurred 
his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

In  A.  D.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  I'emitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews'  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  the  high- 
priest's  vestments.  He  removed  Caiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Roman  officer  (^povpapxos)  in  charge  of  the  An- 
tonia  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3).  Vitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (xviii.  5,  §  3);  while  there,  he 
again  changed  the  high-priest,  substituting  for  Jon- 
athan, Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
foUowhig  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1,  xi. 
19). 

In  A.  D.  40,  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
tronius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Cahgula.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §§  2-9 ;  and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Jews,  bk.  X.). 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  arrived  in 
Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  offered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after  his 
release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the  Treas- 
ury (Ant.  xix.  6,  §  1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest  ;  the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  con^•?nience. 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  large  suburb  had  come 
into  existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the 
Temple,  and  outside  of  the  "second  wall"  which 
inclosed  the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  val- 
ley of  the  city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this 
suburb  —  which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New 
Town,"  and  had  grown  up  very  rapidly  —  was  un- 
protected by  any  formal  wall,  and  practically  lay 


b  Their  names  and  succession  will  be  found  under 
High-Priest,  p.  1074.     See  also  Annas. 
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open  to  attack."  This  defenseless  condition  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first 
Herod,  was  a  great  builder,  and  he  commenced  in- 
closing it  in  so  substantial  and  magnificent  a  man- 
ner as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at 
whose  instance  it  was  stopped  by  Claudius  (Ant. 
ibid.;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §  6,  v.  4,  §  2).  Subsequently 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  purchased  permission  to 
complete  the  work  (Tac.  flisf.  v.  12 ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
V.  4,  §  2,  ad  fin.).  This  new  wall,  the  outermost 
of  the  three  which  inclosed  the  city  on  the  north, 
started  from  the  old  wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus, 
near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city.  It  ran  north- 
ward, bending  by  a  large  circuit  to  the  east,  and 
at  last  returning  southward  along  the  western  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  Kedron  till  it  joined  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it  inclosed  not  only  the 
new  suburb,  but  also  the  district  immediately  north 
and  northeast  of  the  Temple  on  the  brow  of  the 
Kedron  Yalley,  which  up  to  the  present  date  had 
lain  open  to  the  country.  The  huge  stones  which 
still  lie  —  many  of  them  undisturbed  —  in  the  east 
and  south  walls  of  the  Haram  area,  especially  the 
southeast  corner  under  the  "  Bath  and  Cradle  of 
Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this  wall.^ 

The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment" and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after,  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  I'adus  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes ;  but  on 
reference  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  46  and 
imported  corn  and  dried  fruit,  which  she  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §  5;  5,  §  2).  Dur- 
ing her  stay  Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of 
three  stadia  from  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three 
pyramids,  to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her 
son,  were  afterwards  brought  {Ant.  xx.  4,  §  3).  It 
was  situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the 
points  in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  (5.  J.  v.  4,  § 
2).  At  the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  second  time. 

A.  D.  48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Yentidius 
Cumanus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the 
Passover  of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
Antonia  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Tem- 
ple during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  twenty  thousand,  are  said  to  have 
met  their  deaths  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to 
death  in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which 
led  from  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  (Ant.  xx. 
5,  §  3;  B.  J.,  ii.  12,  §  1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room  (Ant.  xx.  7, 
§  1;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8),  partly  at  the  instance  of 
Jonathan,  the  then  high-priest  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5). 


a  The  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  quite  recon- 
cilable. In  one  passage  he  says  distinctly  that  Be- 
zetha  lay  quite  naked  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2),  in  another  that 
it  had  some  kind  of  wall  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §  2). 

ft  *  For  the  view  which  claims  a  higher  antiquity  for 
these  walls  —  making  them  coeval  with  the  remaining 
substructions  —  see  §  IV.,  Amer.  ed.  S.  ^V. 
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A  set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls 
Slccu'ii,  had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder 
all  whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests. 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan  on 
his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate'  him.  'He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  repeated 
th^ir  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der (B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  3;  Aiit.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspiration, 
but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  government 
and  order.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to  the 
lower  classes :  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  the  very 
high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing-floors 
of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and  led 
parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  (A7it.  xx.  8,  §  8).  In  fact,  not  only  Je- 
rusalem, but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was 
in  the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity. 

At  length  a  riot  at  Csesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  PoRCius  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1),  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
gave  the  province  a  short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  —  who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  52  —  had  added 
an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  build- 
ing a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quad- 
rangle. ^  But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa, 
it  also  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer 
cloisters  in  which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed 
during  the  festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus 
interfered,  and  required  it  to  be  pulled  down ;  but 
the  Jews  pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Temple,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  Nero.  Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as 
hostages  the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had 
headed  the  deputation.  Agrippa  appointed  Joseph, 
called  Cabi,  to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (prob- 
ably) Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus; 
and  he  again  very  shortly  after  by  Annas  or  Ana- 
nus,  son  of  the  Annas  before  whom  our  Lord  was 
taken.  In  the  interval  a  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  the  Christians  at  the  instance  of 
the  new  high-priest,  a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St. 
James  and  others  were  arraigned  before  the  San-» 
hedrim  (Joseph.  A?it.  xx.  9,  §  1).  They  were 
"delivered  to  be  stoned,"  but  St.  James  at  any 
rate  appears  not  to  have  been  killed  till  a  few  years 
later.  The  act  gave  great  offense  to  all,  and  cost 
Annas  his  office  after  he  had  held  it  but  three 


c  No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  his 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple,  It  was  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors.  See  Maimon- 
ides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  266.  Probably  this 
furnished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a  step  to  so  friendly 
a  person  as  Agrippa. 
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months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son  of  Damneus, 
succeeded  hira.  Albinus  began  his  rule  by  en- 
deavoring to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace;  and  indeed  he  preserved 
throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigor  {Anf.  xx. 
11,  §  1),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
But  before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more 
openly,  and  priests,  people,  and  governors  ahke 
seem  to  have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed: 
rival  high-priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and 
stoned  each  other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus,'! 
"all  things  grew  from  worse  to  worse"  {Anf.  xx. 
9^  §  4).  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occur- 
rences—  first,  the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his 
departure,  of  all  the  smaller  criminals  in  the  pris- 
ons (A?it.  XX.  9,  §  5);  and  secondly,  the  sudden 
discharge  of  an  immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the 
completion  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  § 
7).  An  endeavor  was  made  to  remedy  the  latter 
by  inducing  Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister ; 
but  he  refused  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with 
marble.  The  repairs  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary 
that  had  fallen,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations 
of  some  portioris  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  (Z^.  ./.  v.  1,  §  5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer  —  "  duravit  patientia  Ju- 
dseis  usque  ad  Gessium  Florum  "  (Bist.  v.  10).  So 
great  was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  dis- 
tricts were  desolated,  and  the  robbers  openly  allowed 
to  purchase  immunity  in  plunder.  At  the  Passover, 
probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people*^  besought  him  for  redress;  but  without 
effect.  Florus' s  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  some 
of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded 
17  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  de- 
mand produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  approached  the  city  vidth  both  cavalry 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace  —  that  of  Herod,  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  took  Jiis  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
before  him,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the 
late  riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out;  every 
house  was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  narrow 
streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the  upper 
city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught  and  slain, 
others  were  brought  before  Florus,  scourged,  and 
then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class  was  exempt. 
Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  equestrian  order  were 
among  the  victims  treated  with  most  indignity. 
Queen  Berenice  herself  {B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1)  — 
residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmoneaij  palace 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter  —  was  so  af- 
fected by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in  person  and 
barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  M-as  herself  nearly  killed,  and  oidy 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
her  guards  about  her.     The  further  details  of  this 


«  Josephus  says  three  millions  in  number !  Three 
millions  is  very  little  under  the  population  of  London 
with  all  its  suburbs. 
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dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over.*  Florus  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city 
up  into  the  Antonia  —  whence  he  would  have  had 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures  —  and' finding  that 
the  Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west 
cloisters  where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt 
and  withdrew  to  C^sarea  (B.  ./.    ii.  15,  §  6). 

Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He  sent 
one  of  his  lieutenants  to  annourice  him,  but  before 
he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past  remedy. 
Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  had  done  nuich  to  calm  the  people.  At 
his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  trib- 
ute in  arrear,  but  the  mere  suggestion  from  him 
that  they  should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  replaced, 
produced  such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  (B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  5;  17,  §  1).  The 
seditious  party  in  the  Temple  led  by  young  Elea- 
zar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  offerings  of  the 
Koman  emperor,  which  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Cffisar  had  been  regularly  made.  This,  as  a  direct 
renunciation  of  allegiance,  was  the  true  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Bome  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  2).  Such 
acts  were  not  done  without  resistance  from  the 
older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance  was 
unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no  repre- 
sentations. The  peace  party,  therefore,  despatched 
some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to  Agrippa, 
and  the  latter  sent  3,000  horse-soldiers  to  assist  in 
keeping  order. 

Hostihties  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city.  The 
insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city.  In 
the  Antonia  was  a  small  Koman  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavoring 
to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  nimiber , 
of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the  upper 
city,  driving  all  before  them  —  the  high-priest  and 
other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  soldiers 
into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonean  palace,  the 
high-priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives  —  in  Josephus's  language,  "  the  nerves 
of  the  city"  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  6)  —  were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  gai'rison,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balist.^  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6, 
§3).  The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next 
besieged ;  but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout 
the  resistance,  that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an 
entrance  could  be  eflfected.  The  soldiers  were  at 
last  forced  from  the  palace  into  the  three  great 
towers  on  the  adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and 
ultimately  were  all  murdered  in  the  most  treacher- 
ous manner.  The  high-priest  and  his  brother  were 
discovered  hidden  in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace; 
they  were  instantly  put  to  death.  Thus  the  insur- 
gents were  novi^  completely  masters  of  both  city  and 
Temple.  But  they  were  not  to  remain  so  long. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus  at  Beth-horon,  dis- 
sensions began  to  arise,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  there  was  still  a  large  moderate  party;  and 


b  The  whole  tragic  story  is  most  forcibly  told  by 
Milman  (ii.  219-224). 
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Cestius  took  advantage  of  this  to  advance  from 
Scopus  on  the  city.  He  made  his  way  through 
Bezetha,  the  new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,*^  and 
through  the  wood-market,  burning  everything  as 
he  went  {B.  J.  v.  7,  §  2j,  and  at  last  encamped 
opposite  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall. 
The  Jews  retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the 
Temple.  For  five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall 
without  success ;  on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make 
one  more  attempt,  this  time  at  a  different  spot  — 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  east  of,  and  behind, 
the  Antonia.  The  Jews,  however,  fought  with  such 
fury  from  the  top  of  the  cloisters,  that  he  could 
effect  nothing,  and  when  night  came  he  drew  off"  to 
his  camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  fol- 
lowed him,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the 
most  complete  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 
undergone.  His  catapults  and  balistse  were  taken 
from  him,  and  reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final 
siege  (v.  6,  §  3).  This  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
Marchesvan  (beginning  of  November),  6G. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Anauus,  the -high-priest,  a  mod- 
erate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warhke  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  prepara- 
tions made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation  —  with 
occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition  to 
Ascalon  {B.  J.  iii.  2,  §§  1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  §  2) — the  city 
remained  while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Xov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  tl^e  assertors  of 
national  independence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise,  and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom 
or  perish.  The  Zealots  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
,  soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramount, 
with  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.'^  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties  —  that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia  —  8,400  men ;  that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the 
tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §  3),  and  who  held  the  upper 
city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the  Latin 
Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and  the  dis- 
trict where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood,  north 
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a  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
resistance  to  his  passage  through  the  great  wall  of 
Agrippa,  which  eneii'cled  Bezetha. 

b  Deau  Milman's  History  of  the  Jeivs^  bks.  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi.  ;  and  Mei'ivale's  History  of  the  Romans,  vi.  ch, 
o9.  To  both  of  these  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to 
express  his  obligations  throughout  the  above  meagre 
sketch  of  "  the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  of  all 
ancient  history."  Of  course  the  matericxls  for  all 
modern  accounts  are  in  Josephus  only,  excepting  the 


of  the  Temple  — 10,000  men,  and  5,000  Idumseans 
(B.  J.  V.  6,  §  1),  in  all,  a  force  of  between  23,000 
and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill  and  thorough 
recklessness. c  The  numbers  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the  strangers  and 
pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country  to  the  Pass- 
over, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  Tacitus, 
doubtless  from  some  Roman  source,  gives  the  whole 
at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that  1,100,000  perished 
during  the  siege  {B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3;  comp.  v.  13,  §  7), 
and  that  more  than  40,000  were  allowed  to  depart 
into  the  country  (vi.  8^  §  2),  in  addition  to  an 
"  immense  number  "  sold  to  the  army,  and  who  of 
course  form  a  proportion  of  the  97,000  "  carried 
captive  during  the  whole  war"  (vi.  9,  §  3).  \Ye 
may  therefore  take  Josephus's  computation  of  the 
numbers  at  about  1,200,000.  Reasons  are  given 
in  the  third  section  of  this  article  for  believing  that 
even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers  is  very  greatly 
in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have  exceeded  60,000 
or  70,000  (see  p.  1320-). 

Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some 
auxiliaries  —  at  the  outside  30,000  men  (B.  J.  v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
three  camps  —  the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §§  3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  to  shell  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that  com- 
manding position.  The  army  was  well  furnished 
with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  invention  —  "  cuncta  expugnandis  urbibus, 
reperta  apud  veteres,  aut  novis  ingeniis,"  says 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  13).  The  first  operation  was  to 
clear  the  ground  between  Scopus  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  city  —  fell  the  timber,  destroy  the  fences 
of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the  wall,  and  level 
the  rocky  protuberances.  This  occupied  four  days. 
After  it  was  done  the  three  legions  were  marched 
forward  from  Scopus,  and  encamped  off  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  walls,  stretching  from  the  Tower 
Psephinus  to  opposite  Hippicus.  The  first  step  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall.  The  point  of 
attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city, 
at  a  low  and  comparatively  weak  place  near  the 
monument  of  John  Hyrcanus  (v.  6,  §  2),  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  three  walls,  and  where  the  upper 
city  came  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground. 
Round  this  spot  the  three  legions  ei-ected  banks, 
from  which  they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the 
rams  and  other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
went  among  the  Jews  by  the  sobriquet  of  Nikon,^'' 
"  the  conqueror."  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high, 
were  also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime 
from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th 
legion  opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side  ■^ 
of  the  city.  They  had  the  heaviest  balistse,  and 
did  great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not 
suffer  these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation. 

few  touches  —  strong,  but  not  always  accurate  —  in 
the  5th  book  of  Tacitus'  Histories. 

c  These  are  the  numbers  given  bj  Josephus  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated. 

d  '0  NtKwi/  .  .  .  otTTO  TOu  TrdvTa  yiKav  (-B.  J.  v.  7j 
§  2).  A  curious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  and  other  Greek  names  in  Josephus  ;  so  stated 
as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Greek  was  familiarly 
used  by  the  Jews  indiscriminately  with  Hebrew.  See 
the  catalogues  of  names  in  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2. 
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The  catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and 
those  found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the 
wall,  and  constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  x\t 
last  the  Jews  be^an  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults. 
They  saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had 
done  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their 
posts  at  night,  and  went  home.  A  breach  was 
made  by  the  redoubtable  Nikon  on  the  7th  Arte- 
misius  (cir.  April  15) ;  and  here  the  Romans  entered, 
driving  the  Jews  before  them  to  the  second  wall. 
A  great  length  of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down  ; 
such  parts  of  Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruction 
by  Cestius  were  levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was 
formed,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  still  known  as  the  "Assyrian  camp."  « 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to  him 
on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  considerable 
distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple,  with  no 
obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  preferred,  before  advancing,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
John's  monument  was  again  chosen.  Simon  was 
no  less  reckless  in  assault,  and  no  less  fertile  in 
stratagem,  than  before;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was  again  effected. 
The  district  into  which  the  Romans  had  now  pene- 
trated, was  the  great  Valley  which  lay  between  the 
two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied  then,  as  it  is 
still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow  and  tortuous 
lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of  the  city  —  no 
doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars.  Titus's  breach 
was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass  bazaars  came 
up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §  1).  This  district  was  held 
by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  Knowing, 
as  they  did,  every  turn  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  they 
had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  only  after  four  days'  incessant  fighting,  much 
loss,  and  one  thorough  repulse,  that  the  Romans 
were  able  to  make  good  their  position.  However, 
at  last,  Simon  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  then 
Titus  demolished  the  wall.  This  was  the  second 
step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  interchanged  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made.  Before  beginning  there  in  earnest,  I'itus 
resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days'  rest,  and  the 
Jews  a  short  opportunity  for  reflection.  He  there- 
fore called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the  whole  army 
on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — full  in  view 
of  both  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city,  every  wall 
and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with  spectators 
{B.  J.  V.  9,  §  1).  But  the  opportunity  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  Jews,  and,  after  four  days,  orders 
were  given  to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto 
the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the  city :  it 
was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and  Temple. 
Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries  were  con- 
structed, the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia;  the  other 
at  the  old  point  of  attack  —  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was  erected  by  the  5th 
and  12th  legions,  and  was  near  the  pool  Struthius 
—  probably  the  present  Birket  Jsrail^  by  the  St. 
Stephen's  Gate;  the  second  by  the  10th  and  15th, 
at  the  pool  called  the  Almond  Pool  —  possibly  that 
now  known  as  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  —  and  near  the 
high-priest's  monument  (v.  11,  §  4).  These  banks 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  of  timber  and   fas- 


«  Compare  Mahaneh-Dan,  "  camp  of  Dan  "  (Judg. 
xviii.  12). 
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cines,  to  which  the  Romans  must  have  been  driven 
by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They  absorbed  the  inces- 
sant labor  of  seventeen  days,  and  were  completed 
on  the  29th  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7).  John  in  the 
mean  time  had  not  been  idle;  he  had  employed  the 
seventeen  days'  respite  in  driving  mines,  through 
the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from  within  the 
fortress  (v.  xi.  §  4;  vi.  1,  §  3)  to  below  the  banks. 
The  mines  were  formed  with  timber  roofs  and  sup- 
ports. When  the  banks  were  quite  complete,  and 
the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the  timber  of  the 
galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent  ground  gave 
way,  and  the  labor  of  the  Romans  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. At  the  other  point  Simon  had  maintained 
a  resistance  with  all  his  former  intrepidity,  and 
more  than  his  former  success.  He  had  now  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  his  machines,  and  his 
people  were  much  more  expert  in  handling  them 
than  before,  so  that  he  was  able  to  impede  materially 
the  progress  of  the  works.  And  when  they  were 
completed,  and  the  battering  rams  had  begun  to 
make  a  sensible  impression  on  the  wall,  he  made  a 
furious  assault  on  them,  and  succeeded  in  firing  the 
rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other  engines,  and 
destroying  the  banks  (v.  11,  §§  5,  6). 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.  It  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  {B.  J. 
V.  12,  §  1;  10,  §  3;  11,  §  1 ;  12,  §  3).  The  num- 
ber who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  more 
than  500  a  day  (v.  11,  §  1).  A  council  of  war  was 
therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encompass 
the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  reconmience 
the  assault.     The  wall  began   at  the  Roman  camp 

—  a  spot  probably  outside  the  modern  north  wall, 
between  the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  N.  E.  corner. 
From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  part  of  Bezetha 

—  about  St.  Stephen's  Gate;  then  across  Kedron 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  thence  south,  by  a  rock 
called  the  "  Pigeon's  Rock,"  — possibly  the  modern 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  "  —  to  the  Mount  of 
Offense.  It  then  turned  to  the  west;  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil 
Counsel,  and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ravine 
to  a  village  called  Beth-Erebinthi,  whence  it  ran 
outside  of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point 
at  the  camp.  Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs  — 
very  near. 5  miles;  and  it  contained  13  stations  or 
guard-houses.  The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
employed  on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was  then 
vigorously  pressed.  The  north  attack  was  relin- 
quished, and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the 
Antonia  (12,  §  4).  Pour  new  banks  of  greater  size 
than  before  were  constructed,  and  as  all  the  timlier 
in  the  neighborhood  had  been  already  cut  down, 
the  materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §  1).  Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  position 
is  not  specified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the 
expressions  of  Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §  3).  At 
length  on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (cir.  June  7), 
the  fire  from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of 
which  the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a 
part  of  the  wall  fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations 
had  been  weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against 
the  former  attacks.     StiU  this  was  but  an  outwork, 
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and  between  it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wall 
was  discovered,  which  John  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  build.  At  length,  after  two  desperate 
attempts,  this  wall  and  that  of  the  inner  fortress 
were  scaled  by  a  bold  surprise,  and  on  the  5th  « 
Panenius  (June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  (vi.  1,  §  7).  Another  week  was 
occupied  in  breaking  down  the  outer  walls  of  the 
fortress  for  the  passage  of  the  machines,  and  a 
further  delay  took  place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on 
the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery 
of  the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  — 
the  miseries  of  which  are  commeiporated  in  the 
traditional  name  of  yomin  deeka,  "  days  of  wretch- 
edness," applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period  between 
the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab  —  the  most  des 
perate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place,  some  in 
the  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the  cloisters,  some 
in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the  Romans  endeavoring 
to  force  their  way  in,  the  Jews  preventing  them. 
But  the  Romans  gradually  gained  ground.  First 
the  western,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  northern 
external  cloister  was  burnt  (27th  and  28th  Pan.), 
and  then  the  wall  enclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and 
the  holy  house  itself.  In  the  interval,  on  the  17th 
Panemus,  the  daily  sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to 
the  want  of  officiating  priests ;  a  circumstance  which 
had  greatly  distressed  the  people,  and  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Titus  to  make  a  further  though 
fruitless  invitation  to  surrender.  At  length,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Ab  (July  15),  by  the  wanton 
act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Titus, 
and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  he  could  make  to  stop 
it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was  fired  (vi.  4,  §  5-7).  It 
was,  by  one  of  those  rare  coincidences  tliat  some- 
times occur,  the  very  same  month  and  day  of  the 
month  that  the  first  temple  had  been  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §  8).  John,  and  such  of 
his  party  as  escaped  the  flames  and  the  carnage, 
made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on  the  south  to  the 
upper  city.  The  whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had 
hitherto  escaped,  including  the  magnificent  triple 
colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
the  treasury  chambers,  and  the  rooms  round  the 
outer  courts,  were  now  all  burnt  and  demohshed. 
Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself  still  remained. 
On  its  solid  masonry  the  fire  had  had  comparatively 
little  effect,  and  there  were  still  hidden  in  its  re- 
cesses a  few  faithful  priests  who  had  contrived  to 
rescue  the  most  valuable  of  the  utensils,  vessels, 
and  spices  of  the  sanctuary  (vi.  6,  §  1;  8,  §  3).. 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  w,ork  remained  to  be  done.  The 
upper  city,  higher  than  Moriah,  inclosed  by  the 
original  wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all 
sides  precipitous  except  at  the  north,  where  it  was 
defended  by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still 
to  be  taken.^    Titus  first  tried  a  parley  —  he  stand- 
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«  Joseph  us  contradicts  himself  about  this  date, 
since  in  vi.  2,  §  1,  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "very  day  "  that  Antonia  was  entered.  The  date 
given  in  the  text  agrees  best  with  the  narrative.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

b  *  The  reader  will  note  that  all  which  remained'  to 
be  taken  was  the  western  hill,  protected  as  above  de- 
scribed. If  the  topographical  theory  of  this  article 
be  correct,  namely,  that  Zion,  the  city  of  David,  was 
exterior  to  this  hill,  then  these  monarchs  deprived 
themselves  and  their  royal  residence  not  only  of  the 
advantage  of  the  strongest  natural  position,  but  also 


ing  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon 
on  the  west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  re- 
jected, and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force 
on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the 
town  —  the  crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often 
heard  —  was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resist- 
ance from  the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §  1),  together  with 
the  council-house,  the  repository  of  the  records 
(doubtless  occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  de- 
struction), and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were 
situated  in  this  quarter  —  the  suburb  of  Ophel 
under  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses 
as  far  as  Siloam  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple 
Mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege;  the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  northwest  corner  where  Herod's 
palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  § 
1,  and  §  4,  ad  Jin.).  This  was  the  main  attack. 
Opposite  the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
slopes  of  the  upper  city  rendered  it  unlikely  that 
any  serious  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews, 
and  this  part  accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and 
the  Xystus,  was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack 
was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Gorpiseus  (cir.  Sept. 
11),  and  by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city. 
During  the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have 
stationed  themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to; 
and  had  they  remained  there  they  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  were 
considered  impregnable  (vi.  8,  §  4).  But  on  the 
first  signs  of  the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and, 
traversing  the  city,  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  below  Siloam,  and  endeavored  to  force  the 
wall  of  circumvallation  and  so  make  their  escape. 
On  being  repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in 
some  of  the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the 
city.  John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself;  but 
Simon  held  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make 
his  appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the 
city.  They  were  both  reserved  for  the  Triumph 
at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped 
the  former  conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.*^     Titus  then 


of  the  protection  of  their  own  wall !  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion  ;  and  the  above  statement 
of  Mr.  Grove,  which  is  strictly  accurate,  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.  S.  W. 

c  The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  partition 
in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  states  that 
during  the  process  eleven  thousand  died !  It  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  he  indulges 
on  these  matters ;  for  taking  the  largest  estimate  of 
the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfoot's),  it  contained 
35,000  square  feet,  i.  e.  little  more  than  3  square 
feet  for  each  of  those  who  died,  not  to  speak  of  the 
living. 
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departed,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Terentius  Rufus  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
demolition.  Of  this  .Tosephus  assures  us  that  "  the 
whole  "  was  so  thoroughly  leveled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited  "  {B.  J.  vii.  1,  §  1).  G. 


Medal  of  Yespasian,  commemorating  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
From  its  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  present  time. 
—  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cy- 
prus, and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed  the  latter 
years  of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
Lucuas,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Egypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  Turbo,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towers  and  part  of  the  western 
wall  alone  remained  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  cohorts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keep- 
ing the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jerusalem, 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a  rallying 
point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance  of 
his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of  veterans, 
in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defense  of  a  position 
so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then  known  modes 
of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix. 
12)  attributes  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection,  while 
Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering,  burst 
into  a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure  from 
the  East  in  A.  d.  1:32.  The  contemptuous  indif- 
ference of  the  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their  own 
plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organize  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy.  Bar  Cocheba,  their  leader,  the  third, 
accordhig  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dynasty  of  the 
same  name,  princes  of  the  Captivity,  was  crowned 
king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged  to  him, 
and  by  the  populace  was  regarded  as  the  Messiah. 
His  armor-bearer,  R.  Akiba,  claimed  descent  from 
Sisera,  and  hated  the  Romans  with  the  fierce  rancor 
of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
revolt  they  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  at- 


"  The  word  used  by  Josephus  —  TrepijSoAo?  rrj^  tto- 
A.ew?  —  may  mean  either  the  whole  place,  or  the  in- 
closing walls,  or  the  precinct  of  the  Temple.  The 
statements  of  the  Talmud  perhaps   imply   that   the 
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tempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  The  exact  date 
of  this  attempt  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact  is  inferred 
from  allusions  in  Chrysostom  ( Or.  S  in  Jndmos)., 
Nicephorus  (//.  E.  iii.  24),  and  George  Cedrenus 
{Hist.  Comp.  p.  249),  and  the  collateral  evidence  of 
a  coin  of  the  period.  Hadrian,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  his 
troops  to  repress  it,  summoned 
from  Britain  Julius  Severus, 
the  greatest  general  of  his  time, 
to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judoea.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  a  fierce  guerilla 
warfare  before  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  after  a  desperate  defense 
in  which  Bar  Cocheba  perished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders 
was  shaken  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  vaults  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  Romans  became  masters 
of- the  position  (Milman,  ^/s/^.  of  Je}cs,\\\.  122). 
But  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of 
the  city.  The  Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied 
the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  there  maintained  a 
struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against 
the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length, 
worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on 
the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  a.  d.  135,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain. 
The  slaughter  was  frightful.  The  Romans,  say  the 
Rabbinical  historians,  waded  to  their  horse-bridles 
in  blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  The  corpses  of  the  slain,  according  to  the 
same  veracious  authorities,  extended  for  more  than 
thirteen  miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign 
of  Antoninus.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while  the 
number  of  victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of 
war  was  •  countless.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans 
the  loss  was  enormous,  and  so  dearly  bought  was 
their  victory,  that  Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Senate,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  did 
not  adopt  the  usual  congratulatory  phrase.  Bar 
Cocheba  has  left  traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jeru- 
salem in  coins  which  were  struck  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war.  Four  silver  coins,  three  of 
them  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Trajan,  have  been 
discovered,  restamped  with  Samaritan  characters. 
But  the  rebel  leader,  amply  supplied  with  the  pre- 
cious metals  by  the  contributions  of  his  followers, 
afterwards  coined  his  own  money.  The  mint  was 
probably  during  the  first  two  ye^rs  of  the  war  at 
Jerusalem;  the  coins  struck  during  that  period 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  to  the  freedom  of  Jeru- 
salem," or  "Jerusalem  the  holy."  They  are  men- 
tioned in  both  Talmuds. 

Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  w^as  to  obliterate  the  existence  ,of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  left 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed 
over  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony  of 
Roman  citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  Emperor's  veteran 
legionaries.     A  temple  to   the  Capitohne   Jupiter 


was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the 


foundations  of  the  Temple  only  were  dug  up  (see  the 
quotations  in  Schwarz,  p.  335) ;  and  even  these  seem 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
{Ad  Jud(Eos^  iii.  431). 
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Jews,  and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city 
were  a  theatre,  two  market-places  {SrjiaSa-ia),  a 
building  called  rerpduvfKJjou,  and  another  called 
Kddpa.  It  was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  warden.  Mount  Zion  lay 
without  the  walls  (Jerome,  Mic.  iii.  12;  Itin. 
Hleros.  p.  592,  ed.  Wesseling).  That  the  northern 
wall  inclosed  the  so-called  sacred  places,  though 
asserted  by  Deyling,  is  regarded  by  Miinter  as  a 
fable  of  a  later  date.  A  temple  to  Astarte,  the 
Phoenician  Venus,  on  the  site  afterwards  identified 
with  the  sepulchre,  appears  on  coins,  with  four 
columns  and  the  inscription  C.  A.  C,  Colonia 
yEUa  CdpltoUna,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time.  The  worship 
of  Serapis  was  introduced  from  Egypt.  A  statue 
of  the  emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (Niceph.  //.  E.  iii.  24);  and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bordeaux 
pilgrim  saw  two  statues  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from 
the  "  lapis  pertusus "'  which  the  Jews  of  his  day 
yearly  visited  and  anointed  with  oil  {/lin.  Hieros. 
p.  591). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  A.  d. 
136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  ^lia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title 
the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pagans  alone 
were  allowed  to  reside.  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
enter  on  pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  re- 
mained in  force  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.  But  the 
conqueror,  though  stern,  did  not  descend  to  wan- 
ton mockery.  The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  em- 
peror's command  over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethle- 
hem (Euseb.  Chron.  Hadr.  An7i.  xx.)  was  not 
intended  as  an  insult  to  the  conquered  race  to  bar 
their  entrance  to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  but  was 
one  of  the  sif/na  ■militaiia  of  the  Koman  army. 
About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  Jews 
were  allowed  to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and  after- 
wards, once  a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep 
over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture.  Jerome 
(on  Zaph.  i.  15)  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his  day  assembled 
at  the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple 
to  bemoan  the .  loss  of  their  ancestral  greatness. 
On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be  seen  the 
aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tattered  gar- 
ments and  disheveled  hair,  who  met  to  weep  over 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased  permis- 
sion of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamentations 
'("  et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illis  flere  plus 
liceat "). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantine 
built  the  Martyiion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  the  bishop  of 
iElia  is  mentioned;  but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  iEha  occurs  as  late  as  Adam- 
iianus  (a.  d.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  Edrisi 
and  Mejr  ed-Din  about  1495. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of 
^Elia  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an 
obscurity  which  is  only  represented  in  history  by  a 
list  of  twenty- three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
up  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine.     Already  in  the   third   century  the 
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Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and  . 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of 
history.  In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages 
became  more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  A.  d. 
326,  and,  according  to  tradition,  erected  magnifi- 
cent churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept 
away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a 
chapel  or  oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large 
court,  the  eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  Basilica^ 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have 
been  found.  The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that 
known  as  the  Martyrion ;  the  former  was  the 
church  erf  the  Anastasis^  or  Resurrection :  their 
locality  will  be  considered  in  the  following  section 
(p.  1324,  &c.).  The  Martyrion  was  completed 
A.  D.  335,  and  its  dedication  celebrated  by  a  great 
council  of  bishops,  first  at  Tyre,  and  afterwards 
at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Eusebius  was  present.  In 
the  reign  of  JuHan  (a.  d.  362)  the  Jews,  with  the 
permission  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  temple.  From  whatever  motive,  Julian  had 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  Jewish  worship 
on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine  splendor,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  the  East  the  execution  of  his 
project  was  intrusted  to  his  favorite,  Alypius  of 
Antioch.  Materials  of  every  kind  were  provided 
at  the  emperor's  expense,  and  so  great  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Jews  that  their  women  took  part 
in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of  their  garments 
carried  off  the  earth  which  covered  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind  and  earth- 
quake shattered  the  stones  of  the  former  founda- 
tions ;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  churches  (eVi  ri  tcov  TrKi](nov  Upiav, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which  were 
closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a 
fu'e  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Numbers 
perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  a  portico  near  at  hand,  which  fell  at  night 
and  crushed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor.  H.  E. 
iii.  15 ;  Sozomen,  v.  21 ;  see  also  Ambros.  EjAst. 
ad  Theodosmni,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  coloring  which  this  story  received  as 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1),  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  fire,  which  all  attributed  to  supernat- 
ural agency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to  which  the 
orator  could  appeal  (ad  Judceos,  iii.  431;  Paris, 
1636).  The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian  to  falsify 
the  predictions  of  Christ :  a  position  which  Bishop 
Warburton  defends  with  great  skill  in  his  treatise 
on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those 
of  Csesarea  for  the  supremacy ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decision 
of  that  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  share  with  other  oriental 
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churches,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Monophysite  fanatics.  The  synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.  D.  536  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  against  the  Monophysites. 

In  529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jeru- 
,salem  a  splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin, 
which  has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the 
building  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Mosque 
el-Aksa,  but  of  which  probably  no  remains  iiow^ 
exist  (see  p.  1329).  [Against  this  view  see  Amer. 
ed.  §  IV.]  Procopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to 
the  same  emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven 
monasteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  Eutychius  adds  that  he  built  a  hospital 
for  strangers  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church 
above  mentioned  was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias, 
and  completed  by  Justinian.  Later  in  the  same 
century  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot 
Probus  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  endowed  a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Robin- 
son suggests  is  the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the 
Mushms  for  the  like  purpose,  and  called  by  the 
Arabs  et-TaMyeh. 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was.  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the  impe- 
rial troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon  Jerusalem. 
A  multitude  of  Jews  from  Tiberias  and  Galilee  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  The  city  was  invested,  and 
taken  by  assault  in  June,  614;  thousands  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  were  slain;  the  suburbs  were 
burnt,  churches  demolished,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by  fire.  The 
invading  army  in  their  retreat  carried  with  them 
the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives.  During  the 
exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Modestus,  supplied 
with  money  and  workmen  by  the  munificent  John 
Eleemon,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  restored  the 
churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Calvary,  and 
also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a  struggle  of 
fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were  again  victo- 
rious, and  in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal  procession,  bearing 
the  true  cross  on  his  shoulder.  The  restoration  of 
the  churches  is,  with  greater  probability,  attributed 
by  WilUam  of  Tyre  to  the  liberality  of  the  empe- 
ror (Hist.  I  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an  ob- 
stinate defense  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  person  A.  D.  637.  The  valor  of  the  be- 
sieged extorted  unwilling  admiration  from  the  vic- 
tors, and  obtained  for  them  terms  unequaled  for 
leniency  in  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The 
Khalif,  after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship 
in  the  churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the 
erection  of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at 
the  gates  by  the  patriarch.  Sophronius  received 
him  with  the  uncourteous  exclamation,  "  Verily 
this  is  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place!  " 
and  the  chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the 
ragged  dress  and  "  Satanic  hypocrisy  "  of  the  hardy 
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khalif  (Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  426).  Omar  then, 
in  company  with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  of 
prayer  knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the 
Basilica,  refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in 
order  that  the  possession  of  them  might  be  secured 
to  the  Christians.  Tradition  relates  that  he  re- 
quested a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the 
Mohammedan  worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  as- 
signed him  the  spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone 
of  Jacob's  vision:  over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built 
the  mosque  afterwards  known  by  his  name  (Eutychii 
CJiro?i.  ii.  285 ;  Ockley,  IJisL  of  Sar.  pp.  205-214, 
Bohn),  and  which  still  exists  in  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  the  Aksa.  Henceforth  Jerusalem  became  for 
Muslims,  as  well  as  Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  shared  the  honors  of  pilgrimage 
with  the  renowned  Kaaba  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West  to 
distribute  alms  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  en- 
lightened Khalif  HarCin  er-Rashid,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  suffered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  feud  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating  the 
neighboring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon  Jeru- 
salem, but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  valor  of  its 
garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  el-Motasem 
it  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief  Tamun 
Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  conqueror 
Muez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr  el- 
Kahirah,  the  modern  Cairo  (a.  d,  969).  Under  the 
Fatimite  dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  hi 
Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  el-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii.  529,  530; 
Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  661),  was  again  demolished 
(Ademari  Chron.  a.  d.  1010),  and  its  successor 
was  not  completed  till  A.  i).  1048.  A  small  chapel 
("  oratoria  valde  modica,"  Will.  Tyr.  viii.  3)  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  magnificent  Basilica  on  Gol- 
gotha. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Muslims, 
who  exacted  a  tax  of  a  byzant  from  every  visitor  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
pilgrimages  of  this  century  were  those  of  Robert 
of  Normandy  (1035),  Lietbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065).  , 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Afsis  the 
Kharismian,  commander  of  the  army  sent  by  Melek 
Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the  khalif. 
About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by  Tutush, 
the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a 
Turkman  horde  under  his  command.  From  this 
time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the  city,  and  on 
his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief  by  his  sons 
Ilghazy  and  Sukman,  whose  severity  to  the  Chris- 
tians became  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Crusades. 
Rudhwan,  son  of  Tutush,  made  an  ineflfectual  attack 
upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.  The  city  was  ultimately 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days,  by  Afdal,  vizir 
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of  the  khalif  of  Egypt,  and  for  eleven  months  had 
been  governed  by  the  Emir  Iftikar  ed-Dauleh,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1099,  the  crusading  arnxy  ap- 
peared before  the  walls.  After  the  fall  of  Antioch 
in  the  preceding  year  the  remains  of  their  numerous 
host  marched  along  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
passing  Byblos,  Beyrout,  and  Tyre  on  their  road, 
and  so  through  Lydda,  Ramleh,  and  the  ancient 
Emmaus,  to  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders,  40,000 
in  number,  but  with  little  more  than  20,000  effective 
troops,  reconnoitred  the  city,  and  determined  to 
attack  it  on  the  north.  Their  camp  extended  from 
the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  that  beneath  the  tower 
of  David.  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme 
left  (East) :  next  him  was  Count  Robert  of  Flanders ; 
Robert  of  Normandy  held  the  third  place;  and 
Tancred  was  posted  at  the  N.  W.  corner  tower,  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
originally  effcamped  against  the  West  Gate,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  half  his  force  to  the  part  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  church  of  Zion.  At  the 
tidings  of  their  approach  the  khalif  of  Egypt  gave 
orders  for  the  repair  of  the  towers  and  walls ;  the 
fountains  and  wells  for  five  or  six  miles  round  (Will. 
Tyr.  vii.  23),  with  the  exception  of  Siloam,  were 
stopped,  as  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city 
was  invested  by  Sennacherib's  host  of  Assyrians. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  the  crusaders 
attacked  the  city  and  drove  the  Saracens  from  the 
outworks,  but  were  compelled  to  suspend  their 
operations  till  the  arrival  of  the  Genoese  engineers. 
Another  month  was  consumed  in  constructing 
engines  to  attack  the  walls,  and  meanwhile  the 
besiegers  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  thirst  in  a  burn- 
ing sun.  At  length  the  engines  were  completed 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  assault.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  July  Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of 
attack,  and  removed  his  engines  to  a  weaker  part 
of  the  wall  between  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  and 
the  corner  tower  overlooking  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  on  the  north.  At  break  of  day  the  city  was 
assaulted  in  three  points  at  once.  Tancrecl  and 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite 
their  own  positions.  Night  only  separated  the  com- 
batants, and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  morrow's  contest.  Next  day,  after 
seven  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from 
Godfrey's  Tower  was  let  down.  Godfrey  was  first 
upon  the  wall,  followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanders 
and  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  the  northern  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  the 
15th  of  July  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
crusaders.  Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without 
opposition  by  the  Zion  Gate.  The  carnage  was 
terrible :  10,000  Muslims  fell  within  the  sacred 
inclosure.  Order  was  gradually  restored,  and  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.  viii.). 
Churches  were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight 
years  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.     In   1187  it  was  retaken  by   Saladin 
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«  *  Some  account  of  Jerusalem  as  it  now  is  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Modern  Jerusalem,  appended 
to  the  present  article  (Amer.  ed.)-  This  review  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Holy  City  would  be  incomplete 
without  such  an  addition.  H. 

b  *  This  article  of  Mr.  Fergusson  on  the  "  Topography 
of  the  City  "  is  one  of  great  value,  aside  altogether 
from  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his  peculiar 
views  respecting  the  identification  of  Mount  Zion  and 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  these  particular 
points  his  views,  though  approved  by  some  in  England 
and  supported  by  no  little  ingenuity,  are  not  those 


after  a  siege  of  several  weeks.  Five  years  afterwards 
(1192),  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of 
England,  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and 
new  walls  built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut 
off  (Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  421).  During  the  winter 
of  1191-2  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddin  of 
Mosul,  rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand 
Christian  captives  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
The  Sultan  rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day 
encouraging  the  workmen,  and  even  brought  them 
stones  on  his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother 
Malek  al-Adel,  and  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his 
efl^orts,  and  within  six  months  the  works  were 
completed,  solid  and  durable  as  a  rock  (Wilken, 
Kreuzzilge,  iv.  457,  458).  The  walls  and  towers 
were  demolished  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el- 
Mu'adhdhem  of  Damascus  in  1219,  and  in  this 
defenseless  condition  the  city  was  ceded  to  the 
Christians  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IL  An  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  in 
1239  was  frustrated  by  an  assault  by  David  of 
Kerak,  who  dismantled  the  city  anew.  In  1243  it 
again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
in  the  following  year  sustained  a  siege  by  the  wild 
Kharismian  hordes,  who  slaughtered  the  priests  and 
monks  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  after  plundering  the  city  with- 
drew to  Gaza.  After  their  departure  Jerusalem 
again  reverted  to  the  Mohammedans,  in  whose 
hands  it  still  remains.  The  defeat  of  the  Christians 
at  Gaza  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy 
City  by  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose  suc- 
cessor Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the  city 
in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
took  possession  of  it  in  -1832.  In  1834  it  was 
seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Fellahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  checkered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.«  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall ;  Prof.  Robinson's  Bibl.  Bes.  i. 
365-407 ;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  i. ; 
Wilken's  Gescli.  der  Kreuzziige ;  Deyling's  Diss, 
de  yElice  Capitolince  oing.  et  historia ;  and  Bp. 
Miinter's  History  of  the  Jewish  War  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  translated  in  Robinson's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  pp.  393-455.  W.  A.  W. 

III.  Topography  of  the  City.^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world  the 
topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  that  of  elerusalem.  In  the  first  place,  the 
city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep 
valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground  within  its 
limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there  never  coulds 


which  Biblical  scholars  generally  entertain.  We  insert 
therefore  (at  the  end  of  the  article)  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended examination  of  his  theory  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  who  writes  with  the  advantage 
of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities  in  question. 
We  pursue  this  course,  instead  of  setting  aside  or 
abridging  the  article,  both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr 
Fergusson,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  an 
architect  and  archaeologist,  and  as  required  also  by 
our  pledge  to  the  reader  to  omit  nothing  in  this  edition 
of  the  Dictionary  which  he  would  find  in  the  English 
edition.  H. 
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apparently  be  any  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
its  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its  more  prominent 
features;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  in  the 
works  of  Josephus  a  more  full  and  complete  topo- 
graphical description  of  this  city  than  of  almost 
any  other  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  he 
describes,  and  as  his  copious  descriptions  can  be 
tested  by  comparing  them  with  the  details  of  the 
siege  by  I'itus  which  he  afterwards  narrates,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  at  least  all  the 
main  points.  Nor  would  there  ever  have  been  any, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  for  a  long  period  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  place  was 
practically  deserted  by  its  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  continuity  of  tradition  consequently  broken  in 
upon ;  and  after  this,  when  it  again  appears  in  his- 
tory, it  is  ns  a  sacred  city,  and  at  a  period  the  most 
uncritical  of  any  known  in  the  modern  history  of 
the  world.  During  at  least  ten  centuries  of  what 
are  called  most  properly  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
thought  r.ecessary  to  find  a  locality  for  every  event 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  had 
taken  place  within  or  near  its  walls.  These  were 
in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there  being  no 
constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer,  so  that 
the  confusion  which  has  arisen  has  become  perplex- 
ing, to  a  degree*  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  shake  one's  self  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
critical  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
so  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  tlie  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should  be 
done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  httle  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  forever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  present. 

1.  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  locahties 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity;  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  none  have  been  changed  during  the  dark  ages 
that  followed,  or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to 
which  the  city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently, 
inferring  that  all  which  the  traditions  of  the  3Iiddle 
Ages  have  handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly 
relied  upon.  The  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so 
manife^,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be 
so  popular  and  find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  German 
printer,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  Jerusalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
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exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  authenticity 
of  the  so-called  sacred  localities.  His  heresies  ex- 
cited very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards;  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  difficulties  they  feel  in  reconcihng  the 
assumed  localities  with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones  are  well  summed  up  by  the 
Kev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy 
City,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  their 
authenticity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brouo-ht  forward 
to  explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the 
case;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to 
counterbalance  the  significance  of  those  so  often 
urged  on  the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals 
to  faith  and  to  personal  arguments,  do  not  inspire 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought 
forward. 

2.  Professor  Eobinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Korte 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done 
this  with  a  power  of  logic  which  would  probably 
have  been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the 
argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want 
of  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles 
of  architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Ploly 
Sepulchre  was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of 
Constantine.  Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes, 
able  to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  erroneous 
adscriptions  given  to  many  other  buildings  hi  Jeru- 
salem, whose  dates  might  have  afforded  a  clew  to 
the  mystery.  When,  in  consequence,  he  announced 
as  the  result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion, that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
now,  and  must  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  a 
mystery,  the  effect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they 
before  entertained,  preferring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre 
.which  had  been  halloM^ed  by  the  tradition  of  ages 
rather  than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of 
speculation  which  Dr.  Pobinson's  negative  con- 
clusion opened  out  before  them. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  article  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  to 
Kobinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
site  of  the  sepulchre;  but  instead  of  acquiescing  in 
the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  itVoes  on 
to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  hereafter, 
that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which  Con- 
stantine erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained  the 
Tomb  of  Christ. 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  sites 
with  the  Bible  narrative;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  this  locality  was 
outside  the  walls,  "  near  the  judgment-seat,"  and 
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"towards  the  country;"  and  it  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  the  minutest  indication  of  the  ScrijD- 
tures. 

It  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Eusebius,  and 
all  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  regarding  the  sacred  localities, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  all  that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a  building  which  no  one  doubts 
was  built  long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  for 
one  which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that 
event ;  and  one  that  now  possesses  in  its  centre  a 
mass  of  living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as 
described  by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a  small 
tabernacle  of  marble,  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen 
by  human  eyes ;  and  it  groups  together  buildings 
undoubtedly  of  the  age  of  Constantino,  whose  juxta- 
position it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  account  for. 

A  theory  offering  such  advantages  as  these  ought 
either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men,  or 
assailed  by  earnest  reasoning,  and  not  rejected 
without  good  and  solid  objections  being  brought 
against  it.  Eor  it  never  can  be  unimportant  even 
to  the  best  established  creeds  to  deprive  scoffers  of 
every  opportunity  for  a  sneer,  and  it  is  always  wise 
to  offer  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which  may 
tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  investigating  the 
subject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  immedi- 
ately before  its  downfall,  which  also  happens  to  be 
the  period  when  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
knowledge  regarding  its  features.  If  we  can  de- 
termine what  was  then  its  extent,  and  fix  the  more 
important  localities  at  that  period,  there  wih  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  sites  for 
the  events  which  may  have  happened  either  before 
or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
of  course  existed  then ;  and  the  descriptions  of  Jo- 
sephus,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  trusted,  apply  to 
the  city  as  he  then  saw  it;  so  that  the  evidence  is 
at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  the  city  itself  being  then  at 
its  greatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included  all  that 
existed  either  before  or  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disputed  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  principally  rely 
in  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
every  new  discovery,  every  improved  plan  that  has 
been  made,  has  served  more  and  more  to  confirm 
the  testimony  of  -Josephus,  and  to  give  a  higher 
idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  local  knowledge. 
In  no  one  instance  has  he  yet  been  convicted  of  any 
material  error  in  describing  localities  in  phin. 
Many  difficulties  which  were  thought  at  one  time 
to  be  insuperable  have  disappeared  with  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  data ;  and  now  that  the 
city  has  been  carefully  mapped  and  explored,  there 
seems  every  probability  of  our  being  able  to  recon- 
cile all  his  descriptions  with  the  appearance  of  the 
existhig  localities.  So  much  indeed  is  this  the  case 
that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Koman 
army  was  provided  with  surveyors  who  could  map 
out  the  localities  with  very  tolerable  precision ;  and 
that,  though  writing  at  Rome,  Josephus  had  before 
him  data  which  checked  and  guided  him  in  all  he 
said  as  to  horizontal  dimensions.  This  becomes 
more  probable  when  we  consider  how  moderate  all 
these  are,  and  how  consistent  with  existing  remains, 
and  compare  them  with  his  strangely  exaggerated 
83 
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statements  whenever  he  speaks  of  heights  or  de- 
scribes the  arrangement  of  buildings  which  ha.l 
been  destroyed  in  the  siege,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  supposed  no  record  or  correct  description  then 
existed.  He  seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  indulge  his  national  vanity  in  respect  to  these, 
but  to  have  been  checked  when  speaking  of  what 
still  existed,  and  could  never  be  ftilsified.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  almost  all  instances  we  may  im- 
plicitly rely  on  anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the 
plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  to  anything  that  existed 
or  could  be  tested  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  must 
receive  with  the  greatest  caution  any  assertion  with 
regard  to  what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting 
which  no  accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to 
refute  his  statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  fol- 
lows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
of  the  Temple;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus. 

Thanks  to  modern  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  requisite  to  our  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  same  absolute  certainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

I.  Site  of  ihe  Temple.  —  Without  any  excep- 
tion, all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that  the 
Tem]3le  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area 
now  known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed 
as  to  the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered; 
and  at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  inclosure. 
With  this  exception   ail  topographers  are  agreed 


No   1  —  Remams  of  Aich  of  Budge      (S.  W  angle 
of  Hiiam  ) 

that  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  was 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a  rectangle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
right  angle  of  the  whole  inclosure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  description  of  the  gi-eat  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple,  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
(Ant.  XV.  16,  §  5).  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  commencing  about 
40  feet  from  the  S.  W.  angle  in  the  western  wall, 
and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
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great  Stoa  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  Te:m- 
ple),  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §§  5,  2, 
ii.  16,  §  2,  vi.  6,  §  3,  vi.  7,  §  1)  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question."  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  general  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews'  Wailing-place  (wood-cut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  topographei's  as  a  pi  oof 
that  the  wall  there  formed  part  of  the  sub^tiuc 
tures  of  the  Temple;  and  lastly,  the  discovei-s  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  which  Josephus  (B.  I  m 
G,  §  2)  mentions  as  leading  from  the  Temple  to  Pii 
bar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  22(j,  and 
Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  Kimj^  p.  490),  be 
sides  minor  indications,  make  up  such  a  cham  of 
proof  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  this  point 

The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  eist 
wards  from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  theie 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard  to  the 
fixation  of  its  southwestern  angle,  though  the  eM 
dence,  both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  literally  coiiect 
when  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  squne 
of  a  stadium,  or  GOO  Greek  feet,  on  each  side  {Ant 
XV.  11,  §  3).  This  assertion  he  repeats  when  de 
scribing  the  great  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xv.  11,  §  9) ;  and  agim 
in  describing'  Solomon's,  or  the  eastern  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  GOO  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §  7);  and  lastly,  in  narrating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (viii.  3,  §  9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  throughout  so  thoroughly  consistent. 

There  is  no  other  written  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject exce]:)t   the   Talmud,  which   asserts   that  the 

«  *  This  arch  is  known  among  travellers  as  -^  Ilob- 
inson's  Arch."'  Though  Dr.  Ilobinsou  was  not  the 
first  to  recognize  these  projectiBg  stones  as  coimected 
"with  some  ancient  bridge  or  viaduct,  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  first  to  identify  them  with  the  bridge  so 
particularly  described  by  .losephus.  (See  Bihl.  Rf?..^ 
2d  ed.,  i.  287  IT.,  and  606  ff.).  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  stones  spring  out  of  the  Ilaram  wall  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Tyropoeon.  One  of  the  most  remai-kable  of 
the  recent  discoveries  at  Jerusalem  is  the  disinterring 
of  the  opposite  buttress  or  pier  of  the  bridge  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  stones  of  the 
pavement  which  formed  the  floor  of  this  causeway. 

The  following  account  of  this  discovery  is  drawn  up 
from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Warren,  who  superintended 
the  excavation  :  "  At  the  depth  of  about  55  Jeet  a 
gallery  from  one  of  the  shafts  was  traced  along  an 
ancient  artificial  cutting  in  the  solid  roclc  until  it  was 
stopped  by  a  mass  of  masonry,  constructed  of  fine 
beveled  stones  of  great  size,  and  evidently  still  remain- 
ing in  their  original  position.  This  masonry,  of  which 
three  courses  remain,  proved  to  be  the  lowermost  portion 
of  the  original  western  pier  of  ^  Robinson's  Arch.'  .  .  . 
The  remains  of  the  pier  consist  of  ^  splendid  stones  ' 
of  a  peculiarly  hard  texture,  of  great  magnitude  and 
in  perfect  preservation  ;  the  lowest  course,  resting  on 
the  rock,  is  8  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  next  3  feet  9 
inches  —  the  height  of  the  large  stones  still  visible, 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  Harani 
w^all.  The  pier  was  rather  more  than  12  feet  in  thick- 
ness east  and  west ;  and  it  w^as  constructed  not  as  a 
solid  mass,  but  so  built  with  the  great  stones  (already 
mentioned),  that  it  had  a  hollow  space  in  the  inside, 
with  openings  leading  to  this  space  through  the  ex- 
terior masonry  ;  and  thus  the  whole  pier  may  be  said 
to  be  made  up  of  smaller  ones.  .   .   . 
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Temple  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  each  side 
{Mishna^  v.  334);  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  correct  themselves  by  explaining  that 
it  was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which  was  meant, 
which  would  make  the  side  625  feet.  Their  author- 
ity, however,  is  so  questionable,  that  it  is  of  the 
least  possible  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 


jSo   2  — JewsM\  ailing  PI  \ce 

The  instantla  crucis,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
western angle  we  find  the  whole  Ilaram  area  filled 
up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  under  the  ^losque  el-Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a  wall  running  nortli\\'ards  at  right 


"East  of  these  remarkable  and  most  interesting 
remains  of  this  arch-pier,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rock 
surface,  a  pavement  of  stone  was  found  to  extend  to- 
wards the  Ilaram  Avall  ;  and  here,  on  this  pavement, 
upwards  of  50  feet  beneath  the  present  surface,  when 
they  had  cleared  away  a  cavern-like  space  sufficiently 
large  for  them  to  examine  the  ancient  relics  that  were 
lying  before  them,  the  explorers  discovered,  ranged  in 
two  lines  north  and  south,  and  huddled  together  just 
as  they  fell,  the  actual  voussoirs,  or  wedge-shaped 
arcli-stones,  of  which  when  in  its  complete  condition, 
the  great  viaduct  of  Robinson's  Arch  had  been  con- 
structed. That  viaduct  had  led  from  the  Jerusalem 
on  the  western  portion  of  the  rock-plateau  that 
formed  the  site  of  the  city,  over  the  TyropoL'on  Valley 
—  to  the  Temple  on  ZiOn  —  the  eastern  portion,  .  . 
The  great  arch,  its  span  41  feet  6  inches  and  its  width 
upwards  of  50  feet,  which  supported  this  causeway, 
was  broken  down  by  command  of  Titus,  when  at 
length  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  his 
power;  and  the  arch-stones,  hard,  and  their  forms 
still  as  clearly  defined  as  when  they  fell,  and  each  one 
weighing  at  least  20  tons,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
excaA^ated  cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  preserved 
in  safety  while  hidden  from  sight  through  eighteen  cen- 
turies by  the  gradually  accumulating  covering  of  ruins 
and  earth,  that  at  length  rose  50  feet  above  them.  .  . 
It  Avould  be  difficult  to  find  any  relic  of  ancient  times 
more  interesting  than  this  broken  archway.  The 
Apostles  must  very  often  have  passed  over  it,  while 
yet  the  arch  remained  entire  ;  and  so  also  must  their 
Master  and  ours  often  have  passed  over  it  with  them." 
(See  Report  of  the  Palestine  Exptorntion  Fund,  for 
1867-68,  pp.  52-58  (by  Lieut.  Warren),  and  the  article 
Exploration  of  Palestine,  in  The  Quiver,  p.  619,  by 
Rev.  C.  Boutell  (Lond.  1868).)  H. 
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angles  to  the  southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid 
space.  Beyond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled 
up  with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  No.  3),  the 
whole  behig  of  so  sliii:lit  a  construction  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Taking  Josephus's  account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,. he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  (Joriiithian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
present  southern  wall  they  must  have  been  spaced 
between  2-3  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
Jissert  to  be  architecturally  impossible.  But,  far 
more  than  this,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  3 
inches  square,  while  the  pillars  which  it  is  assumed 
they  supported  were  between  5  and  6  feet  in  diam- 
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eter  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so,  the 
foundations  must  have  been  practically  about  half 
the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  all:  the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  irreg- 
ularly spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
even  30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  crown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
struck  through  them)  that  they  could  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  weight.  In  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also  that 
no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here ;  for  the 
bare  rock  is  everywhere  visible,  and  if  ever  more 
solidly  built  upon,  the  remains  of  such  construc- 
tions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus's  description  that 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 


jyTQ_  3^  _  Section  of  vaults  in  S.  E.  angle  of  Haram, 


The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have  com- 
menced at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  southwest 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  surrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it 
is  continued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  from  the  southwestern  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longei^  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  shghtly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a  difference  (though  perhaps  not  of  much 
value)  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Moreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  runs  eastward  from 
the  western  wall  for  just  600  feet;  which  again 
gives  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the 
hmitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now 
clear  by  reference  to  the  plan  on  the  next  page 
(wood-cut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stated 
in  Eno'lish  feet,  according  to  the  best  available  au- 
thorities, not  in  Greek  feet,  which  alone  are  used  in 
the  text. 

The  only  point  in  Josephus's  description  which 
seems  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple 
extended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  5).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  identified  it 
in  any  way  with  the  Valley  of  Kedron  this  might 
have  been  a  difficulty ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  valley  it 
is  of  less  importance,  especially  as  the  manner  in 


which  the  vaults  extend  northwards  innnediately 
beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  such  a  depression  once  existed  here  as 
to  justify  his  expression.  But.  whatever  importance 
may  be  attached  to  these  indefinite  words,  they 
never  can  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  written  dimen- 
sions and  the  local  indications,  which  show  that  the 
Temple  never  could  have  extended  more  than  600 
feet  from  the  western  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  feet  square,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  waUs  for  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  and 
in  the  Talmud.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  no 
real  foundation  in  fact,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
interior  may  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in 
treating  of  the  Temple.  But  in  the  mean  while 
it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the 
plan  (wood-cut  No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupie^l 
by  the  Jewish  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as 
described  by  Josephus.  [Against  this  view,  see  § 
IV.  ilmer.  ed.] 

II.  Hippicus.  —  Of  all  the  towers  that  once 
adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists 
in  anything  fike  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the 
centre  of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated 
points  of  the  city,  it  strikes  the  traveller's  eye 
whichever  way  he  turns ;  and  from  its  prominence 
now,  and  the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes 
to  the  tower  Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
assumed  that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons, 
however,  against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to 
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No.  4.  —  Plan  of  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem 
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allow  of  the  identity  being  admitted.  Josephus 
gives  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits, 
or  37^  feet  square,  whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel 
is  56  feet  6  inches  by  70  feet  3  inches  (Rob.  Bibl. 
Res.  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and,  as  Josephus  never  dimin- 
ishes the  size  of  anything  Jewish,  this  alone  should 
make  us  pause.  Even  if  we  are  to  assume  that  it 
is  one  of  the  three  great  towers  built  by  Herod,  as 
far  as  its  architecture  is  concerned,  it  may  as  well 
be  Phasaelus  or  Mariamne  as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its 
dimensions  accord  with  the  first  named  of  these  far 
better  than  with  the  last.  But  the  great  test  is 
the  locality,  and  unfortunately  the  tower  in  the 
citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect  in  one  point 
with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the  first  place 
he  makes  it  a  corner  tower,  whereas,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have  been  in  a 
reentering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
next  he  says  it  was  "  over  against  Psephinus " 
(B.  J.  V.  4,  §  3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 
tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
the  three  towers  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  wall.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Herod  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also 
are  said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  east- 
ward of  the  citadel  the  ground  faUs  rapidly.  Add 
to  these  that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when 
he  sat  down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching 
the  10th  Legion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located 
himself  with  the  principal  division  of  liis  army 
opposite  the  Tower  Psephinus,  but  his  right  wing 
"  fortified  itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and 
was  distant  in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  from 
the  city"  (B.  J.  v.  3,  §  5).  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  apply  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or 
intended.  Indeed,  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did 
Titus  attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the 
heights.  His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern 
plateau,  and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  en- 
camped, and  consequently  it  must  have  been 
opposite  the  angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains 
called  the  Kasr  Jalud  that  they  were  placed.  From 
the  context  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  encamped  in  the  valley  opposite 
the  present  citadel. 

These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  beveled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  471 ;  Schultz, 
95;  Krafft,  37,  &c.),  whose  position  answers  so  com- 
pletely every  point  of  the  locahty  of  Hippicus  as 
described  by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated 
edifice.  It  stood  and  stands  "  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  old  wall "  —  "on  a  height,"  the  very  highest 
point  in  the  town  —  "  over  against  Psephinus  "  — 


«  *  Nothing  could  seem  to  be  more  palpable  to  an 
observer,  than  that  in  the  Town  of  David,  so  called, 
in  the  present  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  wo  have  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  three  great  Herodian  towns,  spared 
by  Titus,  when  the  city  was  demolished  {B.  J.  vi.  7, 
§  1).  No  theory,  which  would  make  it  more  modern, 
can  explain  the  structure.  Its  lower  part  bears  every 
mark  of  antiquity,  and  its  cubic  solidity  (an  unusual 
feature)  accords  with  Josephus's  description  of  these 
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"  is  a  corner  tower,"  and  just  such  a  one  as  would 
naturally  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
description  of  the  walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  Kasr  Jalud  were  as  well  preserved 
as  the  tower  in  the  citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had 
retained  only  two  or  three  courses  of  its  masonry, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  one  would  have 
doubted  that  the  Kas7'  Jalud  was  the  Hippicus ; 
but  with  that  tendency  which  prevails  to  ascribe  a 
name  to  what  is  prominent  rather  than  to  what  is 
less  obvious,  these  remains  have  been  overlooked, 
and  difficulties  have  been  consequently  introduced 
into  the  description  of  the  city,  which  have  hitherto 
seemed  almost  insuperable.'^ 

III.  Walls.  —  Assuming  therefore  for  the  present 
that  the  Kasr  Jalud^  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described 
by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2),  and  as  shown  in 
Plate  I. 

The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
cloister  of  the  Temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
described  as  passing  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (prob- 
ably the  modern  Jaffa  Gate),  and,  bending  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The 
importance  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  Gate  Gennath,  in 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
round  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  inclosing, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  Gate; 
and  then,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Antonia.  Recent  discoveries  of  old  beveled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  Gate 
leave  little  doubt  but  that,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  khig  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  was  in- 
tended to  inclose  the  suburbs  which  had  grown  out 
on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city,  which  before  this 
had  been  left  exposed  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  It  began 
at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  tower 
Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monument  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene ;  it  then  passed  by  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings  —  a  well-known 
locality  —  and  turning  south  at  the  monument  of 
the  Fuller,  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  called 
the  Valley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  in  the  description.  If  the 
Temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the  modern 
Harani  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its  northern 
cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it  might 


towers.  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  3.)  If  it  was  either  of  them,  it 
must  have  been  Hippicus,  for  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne 
lay  east  of  it,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  fortress 
west  of  this  point.  Its  position  relative  to  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  and  to  the  wall  which  stretched  between 
them,  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  harmonizes 
with  this  view.  The  ruins  of  KuPat  el-Jalud  offer  no 
rival  claim  —  suggesting  nothing  more  than  a  modern 
bastion  and  an  ancient  wall.  S.  W. 
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have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fortress, 
but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  it  could  have  passed  outside  the  present  Haram 
wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  southeastern 
angle  of  the  Temple,  where  Josephus  in  his  de- 
scription makes  the  old  wall  end.  There  does  i:ot 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  Temple 
was  only  600  feet  square;  that  the  space  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Yalley  of  Kedron  was  not  in- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agrippa's  time,  and 
that  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the 
identical  wall  built  by  that  king  —  a  solution  which 
not  only  accords  with  the  words  of  Josephus  but 
with  all  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Josephus's  description 
{B.  J.  V.  4,  §  2)  of  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  bears  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  supposing,  on  account 
of  their  magnificence,  that  they  are  parts  of  the 
substructure  of  the  Temple  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds 
that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33 
stadia,  or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as 
near  as  may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities. 
He  then  adds  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall  40, 
and  the  new  wall  99.  Taking  the  distance  of  these 
towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  which  is 
probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the  average,  the 
first  and  last  named  walls  are  as  nearly  as  may  be 
commensurate,  but  the  middle  w^all  is  so  much  too 
short  that  either  we  must  assume  a  mistake  some- 
where, or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  Josephus 
enumerated  the  towers  not  only  to  where  it  ended 
at  the  Antonia,  but  round  the  Antonia  and  Temple 
to  where  it  joined  the  old  wall  above  Siloam.  With 
this  addition  the  150  feet  again  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  with  the 
localities.  Altogether  it  appears  that  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  walls  is  not  now  a  matter  ad- 
mitting of  much  controversy,  and  probably  would 
never  have  been  so,  but  for  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  position  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.^ 

IV.  Antonia.  —  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turris  Antonia,  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  Temple 
buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them ;  but 
whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a  portion, 
has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating  that  the 
Temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on  each  side, 
Josephus  goes  on  to  say  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  2),  that  with 
Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
most  obvious  conclusion  from  this  would  be  that 
the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
Temple,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the  diagram 
(wood-cut  Xo.  5),  where  iV  marks  the  Temple,  and 
B  Antonia,   according  to   this  theory.     In   other 


«  *  Josephus  {B.  J.  V.  4,  §  4,  vi.  8,  §  1)  represents 
the  old  Avail,  with  its  towers,  to  have  been  carried 
along  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  increasing  their  ap- 
parent elevation.  The  course  given  in  the  preceding 
map  (Plate  I)  could  never  have  been  the  line  which 
he  describes. 

This  wall  extended  from  Hippicus  to  the  Xystus, 
which  was  an  open  place,  used  for  popular  assemblies, 
on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion,  and  connected  by  the 
bridge  with  the  Temple.  {B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  3,  vi.  6,  §  2, 
vi.  8,  §  1.)     A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  in 
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words,  it  assumes  that  the  Antonia  occupied  prac- 
tically the  platform  on  which  the  so-called  Mosque 
of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
locality  to  contradict  such  an  assumption  (see  B.  J. 
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vi.  5,  §  4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  the  Sakhra 
being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the  situation 
of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  however,  certain 
facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  siege  which 
render  such  a  view  nearly  if  not  quite  untenable. 

It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bezetha  {B.  .7.  v.  9,  §  1),  the  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple.  If  Antonia,  on  higher 
ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls,  had  inter- 
vened, this  could  not  have  been  possible;  and  the 
expression  must  have  been  that  they  looked  on 
from  the  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  also  a  passage 
{B.  J.  V.  7,  §  3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer;  it 
is  there  asserted  that  "  John  and  his  faction  de- 
fended themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  Temple,  and  fought 
the  Eomans  "  (from  the  context  evidently  simul- 
taneously) "  before  the  moiumient  of  king  Alex- 
ander." We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or  keep 
attached  to  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  Temple, 
as  shown  hi  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Jose- 
phus hardly  justify  any  other  interpretation ;  for  he 
says  {B,  J.  v.  5,  §  8)  that  "  it  was  situated  at  the 
corner  of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  Temple  — 
of  that  on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  Prob- 
ably it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  inclosing  courts 
and  other  appurtenances  of  a  citadel,  and  with  its 
inclosing  wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may 
have  been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  three,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  (wood  cut  No.  6),  where  C  marks 
the  size  and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  sup- 
position that  its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia, 
and  D  D  the  size  it  would  attain  if  only  three  of  its 
sides  were  counted,  and  if  Josephus  did  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  Temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fortress  from 
the  whole  sum ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  has  be- 
come one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  600  feet  square, 
it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of 


this  feature  the  line  given  does  not  correspond  with 
the  description. 

The  third  wall,  as  above  stated,  joined  the  (south- 
ward part  of  the)  old  wall  at  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  Kidron.  It  could  not,  then,  have  joined  it 
at  the  point  indicated  in  the  text  and  map,  for  this 
point  lies  between  the  Kidron  and  the  Tyropoeon  valleys, 
more  than  one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  former. 
The  specification  which  this  writer  considers  ^Hhe 
most  important  point  in  the  description,"  is  claimed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  in  support  of  the  theory  which  he 
seeks  to  displace.     {Bibl.  Res.  i.  461.)  S.  W. 
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the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that  neither  was 
the  ."pool  of  Bethesda  "  its  northern  ditch,  nor  the 
rock  on  which  the  governor's  house  now  stands  its 
rock  foundation.  W^ith  the  Temple  area  fixed  as 
above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be  made  to  stretch 
as  far  as  that;  and  the  object,  therefore,  which 
many  topographers  had  in  view  in  extending  the 
dimensions,  must  now  be  abandoned. « 

V.  Hills  and  Valleys.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and 
the-  direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there 
are  still  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the 
positions  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner.  Topographers  are  still  at 
issue  as  to  the  true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the 
position  of  Acra,  and  various  smaller  points  de- 
pendent on  the  fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately 
the  determination  of  these  points  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  any  of  the  great  historical  questions 
arising  out  of  the  topography ;  and  though  it  would 
no  doubt  be  satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively 
settled,  they  are  among  the  least  important  points 
that  arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in 
describing  the  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1),  limits  his  de- 
scription to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  called, 
as  circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
he  includes  the  City  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of 
the  whole  city  as  inclosed  by  the  third  or  great 
wall  of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon 
must  have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot 
opposite  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  JatFa  Gate ;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  Damascus  Gate. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hy- 
pothesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space  or 
depression  within  the  city,  at  "  which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end  "  {B.  J. 
V.  4,  §  1).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a  valley  running  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  walls,  and  would  apply  to 
such  a  ravine  as  might  easily  have  been  obliterated 
by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  applicable 
to  such  a  valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  which  must  have  had  a  wall  on  either 
side,  and  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  "rows  of  houses"  might  —  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  must  —  have  run 
across  it  without  interruption.  VJe  cannot  indeed 
apply  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  w^e  assume 
that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the  old  wall, 
so  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in  front  of  it, 
or  that  the  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
was  originally  steeper  and  narrower  than  it  now  is. 
On  the  whole,  this  view  presents  perhaps  less  dif- 
ficulty than  the  obliteration  of  the  other  valley, 
which  its  most  zealous  advocates  are  now  forced  to 
admit,  after  the  most  patient  search ;  added  to  the 
diflficulty  that  must  have  existed  in  carrying  the  old 
wall  across  its  gorge,  which  Josephus  would  have 
hinted  at  had  it  existed. 
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a  *  The  opposite  view,  namely,  that  the  fortress 
Antonia  apparently  occupied  the  whole  northern  part 
of  the  present  Haram  area,  is  strongly  presented  by 


The  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  were 
content  to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  from 
that  of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of 
from  extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  able 
to  do  with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities^  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  '^AKpa  as  the  corresponding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  MeizMah,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
jNIaccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  which  ad- 
joined the  Temple  in  the  north ;  and  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower  Acra  were 
one  and  the  same  place,  the  question  might  be  con- 
sidered as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in 
describing  the  "  upper  market  place,"  which  was 
called  the  "citadel"  by  David  (B.  J.  v.  §  1), 
Josephus  uses  the  word  cppovpiop,  which  he  also 
apphes  to  the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  (jbit.  xiii. 
16,  §  5),  or  Ba/)i9,  as  the  old  name  apparently 
immediately  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by 
him  called  the  Antonia  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was 
on  the  Temple  Hill  that  we  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  valley  which  the  Asmoneans  filled 
up.  It  certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tyropoeon  which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day, 
nor  the  other  valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up 
of  which  would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the 
Temple  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1).  It  could  only  have  been 
a  transverse  valley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and 
nearly  in  the  position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  true  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in 
the  "  lower  city"  (iu  rfj  Karco  vroAei,  xii.  5,  §  4, 
B.  ./.  i.  1,  §  4),  which  would  equally  apply  to  either 
of  the  assumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies 
it  .by  saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  domhiate 
the  Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
(Ant.  xii.  9,  §  3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a  build- 
ing situated  on  the  Temple  Hill.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  Hill  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple 
and  its  adjuncts  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
called  the  lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  other  half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation 
of  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper 
city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  leveling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
Flaram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries.  I'hese  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  defense  of  any  work 
erected  here,  their  effect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labor  (Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Acra,  their  appearance 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  the  description  of 
Josephus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  word 
aixcpiKvpTos  {B.  J.  V.  6,  §  1),  about  which  so  much 
controversy  has  been  raised,   must  be  translated 


Dr.  Robinson,  in  Bihl.  Sacra ^  iii.  616-634. 
Bibl.  Re.s.,  1852,  pp.  '230-243. 
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"  sloping  down  on  either  side,"  a  meaning  which  it 
will  bear  equally  as  well  as  "  gibbous,"  which  is 
usually  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  ap- 
plied if  the  hill  within  the  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Acra 
were  one  and  the  same  place  ;  that  Acra  was  sit- 
uated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the 
same  hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally 
occupied  by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam. 
V.  7-9),  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood  ;  and  consequently  that  the  great 
northern  depression  running  towards  the  Damascus 
Gate  is  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  Valley  of 
the  Asmoneans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating 
the  hill  Bezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the 
Temple  Hill. 

If  this  view  of  the  internal  topography  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys  fall 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus,  was 
the  modern  Zion,  or  the  city  inclosed  within  the 
old  wall ;  Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the  hill  on 
which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris,  Acra, 
and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the  other; 
and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the  valley, 
stood  the  lower  city,  and  the  place  called  Millo. 
Bezetha  was  the  well-defined  hill  to  the  north  of 
the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in  which  the 
Piscina  Probatica  was  situated.  The  fourth  hill 
which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does  not  name, 
must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the  last-named 
valley  and  that  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  was  separated 
from  the  Temple  Hill  by  the  Valley  of  the  As- 
moneans. The  other  nnnor  localities  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  sequel  as  they  occur  in  order." 

VI.  Poimldtion.  —  There  is  no  point  in  which 
the  exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally 
indulges  is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  dead ; 
no  record  remained ;  and  to  magnify  the  greatness 
of  the  city  was  a  comphment  to  the  prowess  of  the 
conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that  three  millions 
were  collected  at  the  Passover  {B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3); 
that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the  siege;  that 
100,000  escaped,  etc.,  are  so  childish,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising any  one  could  ever  have  repeated  them. 
Even  the  more  moderate  calculation^^of  Tacitus  of 
600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  prob- 
ability.^ . 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possible,  and  consequently  extending  the  walls 
as  far  as  either  authority  or  local  circumstances  will 
admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls  never  could 
have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming,  as  is  some- 
times done,  that  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old  walls,  this 
area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130  acres;  but 
taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of  accom- 
modating such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  describes 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent  example. 
The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851  covered  18 
acres  — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three  days  near 
its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  persons  visited  it; 
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,  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than  from  60,000 
to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the  same  moment. 
Any  one  who  was  in  the  building  on  these  days 
will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  how  frightful  in  fact  the 
crush  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor, 
and  that  in  many  places  even  standing  room  could 
hardly  be  obtained ;  yet  if  600,000  or  700,000  people 
were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of  the  outer  wall 
(almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege),  the  crpwd 
there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the  Crystal 
Palace;  eating,  drinking,  sleej^ing,  or  fighting,  lit- 
erally impossible ;  and  considering  how  the  site  of  a 
town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildings,  300,000 
in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more  crowded  than 
were  the  sight-seers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  its 
most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague 
data  as  these.  No  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  w^est,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  etc.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  elerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  Taking  the  area  of  the  city  inclosed  by  the 
two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that  inclosed  by 
the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we  have  2,250,000 
for  the  whole.  Taking  the  population  of  the  old 
city  at  the  probable  number  of  one  person  to  50 
yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
30  yards  we  should  have  25,000  inhabitants  for  the 
old  city.  And  at  100  yards  to  each  individual  in 
the  new  city  about  15,000  more;  so  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Jerusalem,  in  its  days  of  greatest  pros- 
perity, may  have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45,- 
000  souls,  but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached 
50,000 ;  and  assuming  that  in  times  of  festival  one 
half  were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an  extreme 
estimate,  there  may  have  been  60,000  or  70,000  in 
the  city  when  Titus  came  up  against  it.  As  no  one 
would  stay  in  a  beleaguered  city  who  had  a  home  to 
flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  men  who  came 
up  to  fight  for  the  defense  of  the  city  would  equal 
the  number  of  women  and  children  who  would  seek 
refuge  elsewhere;  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
about  the  usual  population  of  the  city  were  in  it  at 
that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  army  which 
Titus  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  effective  men  of  all  arms, 
which,  taking  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  is  about 
the  number  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a  for- 
tified town  defended  by  from  8,000  to  10,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  garrison  been 
more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  improb- 
able, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  Josephus 's 
naiTative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  ever  could  have  mustered  10,000 


«  *  for  an  answer  to  the  speculations  under  this 
head,  see,  in  part,  Bibl.  Sacra,  iii.  417-488,  Rob.  Bibl. 
Res.  1852,  pp.  207-211,  and,  in  part,  section  IV,, 
below.  S.  W. 

&  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  with  the  moderate 
figures  of  Jeremiah  (Iii.  28-30}  where  he  enumerates 


the  number  of  persons  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  three  deportations  from  both  city  and 
province  as  only  4,600,  though  they  seem  to  have  swept 
off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly  depopulating  the 
place. 
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combatants  at  any  period  of  the  siege;  half  that 
number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  main 
interest  this  question  has  in  a  topographical  point 
of  view,  is  the  additional  argument  it  aifords  for 
placing  Hippicus  as  far  north  as  it  has  been  placed 
above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to  the 
greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
city.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  argument  of  those  who  would 
except  the  whole  northwest  corner  of  the  present 
city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the  walls,  in 
accordance  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

VII.  Zion.  —  One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
has  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  sacred  Mount  of  Zion.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  hi  the 
works  of  Josephus,  so  that  we  have  not  his  assist- 
ance, which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case,  and 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  "  David 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of  David." 
"  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they 
called  it  the  City  of  David.  And  he  built  the  city 
round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about,  and 
Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city."  This  last  ex- 
pression would  seem  to  separate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  \YSiS  repaired,  from  that  of  David 
which  was  built,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct  enough 
to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps  the  most 
distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm,  verse  2, 
where  it  is  said,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of 
the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King,"  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the  modern 
Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
where  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  city  from 
Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  "  For  out  of  Jerusalem 
shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape  out 
of  Mount  Zion  "  (2  K.  xix.  31).  "  Do  good  in  thy 
good  pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem"  (Ps.  li.  18).  "The  Lord  shall  yet 
comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem " 
(Zech.  i.  17).  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion 
at  Jerusalem "  (Is.  xxx.  19).  "  The  Lord  shall 
roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jeru- 
salem" (Joel  iii.  16;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are  also 
numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as 
a  Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never  applied  to 
Jerusalem,  and  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount.  Such  expres- 
sions, for  instance,  as  "I  set  my  king  on  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion"  (Ps.  ii.  6)  — "The  Lord  loveth  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  " 
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(Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2)  —  "  The  Lord  has  chosen  Zion  " 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  13) —  "  The  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  "  (Is.  Ix.  14)  —  "  Arise  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xxxi. 
6)  —  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  to  Zion  " 
(Zech.  viii.  3)  —  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  dwelling 
in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain"  (Joel  iii.  17)  —  "For 
the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion "  (Joel  iii.  21),  and 
many  others,  which  will  occur  to  every  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  seem  to  us  to  indicate 
plainly  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  Substitute  the  word 
Jerusalem  for  Zion  in  these  passages,  and  we  feel 
at  once  how  it  grates  on  the  ear;  for  such  epithets 
as  these  are  never  applied  to  that  city;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  a  curse  uttered,  or  term  of  dis- 
paragement, it  is  seldom  applied  to  Zion,  but  always 
to  her  unfortunate  sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never 
said,  —  The  Lord  dwelleth  in  Jerusalem ;  or,  loveth 
Jerusalem;  or  any  such  expression,  which  surely 
would  have  occurred,  had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been 
one  and  the  same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot 
be  taken  as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount 
to  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the 
Temple  Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There 
is  one  curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely 
intelhgible  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  this ;  it  is 
known  that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  on  Mount  Zion,  or  in  the  City  of  David, 
but  the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem,  "  in  the  city,"  and  "  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings"  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Je- 
horam  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
punishment,  and  the  distinction  is  so  marked  that 
it  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modern  sepulchre  of 
David  {Neby  Daiid)  is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem;  not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

When  from  the  Old  Testament  we  turn  to  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages 
written  by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of 
Zion  with  a  considerable  amount  of  certainty;  as, 
for  instance,  "  They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar  profaned, 
and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  a  forest " 
(1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60).  "  After  this  went  Nicanor 
up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  there  came  out  of  the 
sanctuary  certain  persons  "  (1  Mace.  vii.  33),  and 
several  others,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple  Hill  were  con- 
sidered one  and  the  same  place.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one  accord  place  the 
Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and  though  their  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine  may  be  valueless,  still  their 
traditions  ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  distinct 
to  justify  their  being  considered  as  authorities  on  a 
merely  topographical  point  of  this  sort.  There  is 
also  a  passage  in  Nehemiah  (iii.  16)  which  will*  be 
alluded  to  in  the  next  section,  and  which,  added  to 
the  above,  seems  to  leave  very  little  doubt  that  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the 
eastern  and  not  to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 
[See  §  IV.  Amer.  ed.] 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Book  of  NehemiaJi.  — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in 
form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topographical 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to 
enable  us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it  contains 
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sucli  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  examination. 


TOWER 


No   7. — Diagram  of  places  mentioned  in  dedication 
of  walls. 

The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
sion re^i^arding  it,  is  to  take  first  the  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at 
the  main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 

The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  Dung  Gate,  "  and  at  the  Fountain  Gate,  which 
was  over  against  them  "  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  "  went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  City  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 
Water  Gate  eastward."  The  Water  Gate,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identified  with 
those  of  the  City  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  "unto  the  broad  wall,"  and  passing 
the  Gate  of  Ephraim,  the  Old  Gate,  the  Fish  Gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  ]Meali,  to  the  Sheep 
Gate,  "  stood  still  in  the  Prison  Gate,"  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  Water  Gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  12th  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  Sheep  Gate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  imme- 
diate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the  places 
named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named,  but  in 
the  reverse  order,  till  we  come  to  the  Tower  of  the 
Furnaces,  which,  if  not  identical  with  the  tower  in 
the  citadel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hippicus, 
must  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it.  Mention 
is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of  the 
dedication,  of ''  the  Valley  Gate,"  the  "  Dung  Gate," 
"  the  Fountain  Gate ;  "  and  lastly,  the  "  stairs  that 
go  down  from  the  City  of  David."  Between  these 
last  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the  pool 
of  Siloah  and  the  king's  garden,  so  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
modern  Zion,  and  are  in  the  immediate  proximity 
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of  the  Temple;  most  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  City  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
What  follows  is  most  important  (ver.  10),  "After 
him  repaired  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Azbuk,  the 
ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-zur,  unto  the  place 
over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  to  the 
pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house  of  the 
mighty."  This  passage,  when  taken  with  the  con- 
text, seems  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  set  at  rest 
the  question  of  the  position  of  the  City  of  David, 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  consequently  of 
Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  mentioned  after  Si- 
loah if  placed  where  modern  tradition  has  located 
them. 

If  the  chapter  ended  with  the  16th  verse,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  nearly  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  and  have  got  through 
only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two  hypotheses 
may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this  difficulty; 
the  one  that  there  was  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  that  the  remaining 
names  refer  to  it ;  the  other  that  the  first  16  verses 
refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining 
16  to  those  of  the  City  of  David.  An  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  case. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii. 
25),  which  must  ^lave  been  connected  with  the 
Prison  Gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  ded- 
ication, to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tem- 
ple, is  here  also  connected  with  the  king's  high 
house;  all  this  clearly  referring,  as  shown  above,  to 
the  castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Turris  Anton ia.  VYe  have  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  "Water  Gate,"  mentioned  in  the 
next  verse  to  Ophel,  and  consequently  as  clearly 
identified  with  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple. 
We  have  also  the  Horse  Gate,  that  by  which  Atha- 
liah  was  taken  out  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16 ;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which  Josephus  states  led  to  the 
Kedron  {Ant.  ix.  7,  §  3),  and  which  is  here  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  priests'  houses,  and 
probably,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  Temple.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  house  of  Eliashib,  the 
high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate,  probably  that 
of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  is  mentioned  in 
these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more  or  less  di- 
rectly identified  with  the  localities  on  the  Temple 
Hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in  Jerusalem. 
The  whole  of  the  City  of  David,  however,  was  so 
completely  rebuilt  and  remodeled  by  Plerod,  that 
there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist  us  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  order  of  description  of  the 
places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds  along  the 
northern  face,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and  up  Irehind 
the  Temple  back  to  the  Sheep  Gate;  or  whether, 
after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  armory  and 
prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western  face 
of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  from  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
determination  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  last  16  to  Zion,  or  the  City  of  David ;  as 
this  is  suflficient  to  explain  almost  all  the  diflficult 
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in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  city.  [See  §  IV.,  Amer. 
ed.] 

IX.  Waters  of  Jerusalem.  —  The  above  deter- 
mination explains  most  of  the  difficulties  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regard  to  the 
water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  iMecca,  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  for  some 
secret  source  of  water,  from  which  it  was  copiously 
supplied  during  even  the  worst  periods  of  siege 
and  famine,  and  which  never  appears  to  have  failed 
during  any  period  of  its  history.  The  principal 
source  of  this  supply  seems  to  have  been  situated 
to  the  north;  either  on  the  spot  known  as  the 
''camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  or  in  the  valley  to  the 
northward  of  it.  The  earliest  distinct  mention  of 
these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4,  30,  where  Ilez- 
ekiah,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  Assyrians, 
"  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the 
City  of  David;  "  and  again  "he  fortified  the  city, 
and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof,  and 
digged  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for  wa- 
ter "  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he  brought 
the  waters  under  ground  down  the  valley  leading 
from  the  Damascus  Gate,  whence  they  have  been 
traced  at  the  present  day  "to  a  pool  which  he 
made"  between  "the  two  walls,"  namely,  those  of 
the  cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to  the 
researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know 
how  correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he 
describes  the  city  as  containing,  "  fons  perennis 
aquce  et  cavati  sub  terra  montes,"  etc.,  for  great 
rock-cut  reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Tem- 
ple area,  and  channels  connecting  them  with  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the 
pool  of  Siloam ;  and  many  others  may  probably  yet 
be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  been  by  some  underground  channels, 
probably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
Mosque  el-Aksa.  This  may  at  least  be  inferred 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
the  Water  Gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  Holy  Rock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  by  the  Christians  (Jelal  Acldm,  p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  Avater  which  "ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  were  under  water:  "  a  circumstance  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  were  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  this  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  "Dome  of  the  Rock,"  it 
is  simply  absurd ;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point 
in  the  neighborhood,  no  water  could  lie  around  it: 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  facts,  but  enables  us 
to  understand  one  more  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the  waters  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a  more  critical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
which  channel  the  underground  waters  were  col- 
lected into  the  great  "excavated  sea"  (wood-cut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
the  overflow  was  managed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but, 
from  its  probable  proximity  to  the  Sheep  Gate,  as 
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shown  above,  more  properly  the  "  piscina  probatica," 
and  which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  character 
of  its  hydraulic  masonry,  nnist  always  have  been 
intended  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  never  could 
have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortification.  From  the 
wood-cut  No.  8  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  masonry 
consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  18  or  20 
inches  square,  marked  a.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  blocks  16  inches  deep  inserted  in 
them.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8  inches  deep,  r>.  These  are  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (c), 
and  this  again  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaster  (d)  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
such  elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  wet  ditch  ever  formed  part  of  the  fortifications 
of  Jerusalem;  but  its  locality,  covering  only  one 
half  of  one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  suf- 
ficient to  dispose  of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other 
reason  existed  against  converting  this  carefully 
formed  pool  into  a  ditch  of  defense. 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, even  with  all  these  precautions,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city ;  and  consequently  large  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near 
Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon's  pools,  and  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a  long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Sibam,  and,  with  the  uortherii 


No.  8.  —  Section  of  Masonry  lining  Pool  of  Bethesda 
(From  Salzmann.) 

supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  population,  aided 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tank  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
near  the  modern  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  work  referred  to,  as  executed 
by  him.  It  is  merely  a  receptacle  within  the  walls 
for  the  surplus  rain  water  drained  into  the  pool 
now  known  as  the  Birket  Mamilla^  and  as  no  out- 
let eastwards  or  towards  the  Temple  has  been  found, 
it  cannot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed 
to  the  work  of  Hezekiah,  even  supposing  the  ob- 
jections to  the  locahty  did  not  exist.  These,  how- 
ever, cannot  possibly  be  got  over.  [See  §  IV., 
Amer.  ed.] 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Se^mlchre.  —  If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendered  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  at  all  clear,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
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N.  T.  as  those  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  were  made  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  to- 
pography of  the  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  than 
the  change  of  the  name  of  Zion  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  hill  did  that  of  the  Jewish  descrip- 
tion of  the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the 
sites  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  two  questions:  First,  did  Constantine 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it 
stand  on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
be  given,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  probability.  Either  the  local- 
ities could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at  some 
subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The  site 
of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  correctly  when  the  church  was  built,  with- 
out its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subsequent 
change  may  perhaps  contain  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything  seems  to 
tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first  question 
being  capable  of  being  answered  satisfactorily. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certahily  be 
proved  that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops 
can  be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty  and 
completeness ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
can  be  shown  (Findlay,  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre)  that  the  Romans  recorded  carefully  all 
the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  provinces, 
and  had  maps  or  plans  which  would  enable  them 
to  ascertain  any  important  locality  with  very  toler- 
able precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the 
crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Christ- 
ians were  too  important  a  sect,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans,  to  be  neglected,  and  their  proceedings 
and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the  attention 
of  at  least  the  Roman  governor  of  Judsea;  and  some 
records  must  certainly  have  existed  in  Jerusalem, 
which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  fix  the  local- 
ities. Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this  knowledge 
might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  identif}^  the  exact 
rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  it  must 
have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  site  of  such  a 
place  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Prsetorium ;  and  as 
the  scenes  of  the  Passion  all  lay  near  one  another, 
materials  must  have  existed  for  fixing  them  with 
at  least  very  tolerable  approximate  certainty.  As 
the  question  now  lies  between  two  sites  which  are 
very  far  apart,  one  being  in  the  town,  the  other 
on  its  eastern  boundary,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  authorities  had  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  de- 
termine at  least  which  of  the  two  was  the  most 
probable. 

The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering 
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of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  about 
the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christians,  ac- 
cording to  his  account  ( Fi;5«  Const,  iii.  26),  "impi- 
ous persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  it,  and  erected 
an  idol  temple  on  the  site."  The  earth  was  removed, 
and  he  says  {Theophania.^  Lee's  Translation^  p. 
199),  "  it  is  astonishing  to  see  even  the  rock  stand- 
ing out  erect  and  alone  on  a  level  land,  and  having 
only  one  cave  in  it;  lest,  had  there  been  many,  the 
miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death  might  have 
been  obscured;"  and  as  if  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he  con- 
tinues, "  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Saviour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem 
was  constructed  orer  against  the  one  so  celebrated 
of  old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought 
on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced 
the  last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite 
this  city  that  the  emperor  began  to  rear  a  monu- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich 
and  lavish  magnificence"  (Vita  Const,  iii.  33). 
This  passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  question  at  rest,  for  it  is  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither 
opposite  to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  [Sepulchre]  ;  in  the  mean  while  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  iiow  remain  —  the  one  the 
Anastasis,  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself;  the  other  the  "  Golden  Gateway,"  which  was 
the  propylsea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened  "  irrl 
rrjs  TrAaretas  ayopas,^'  in  other  words,  that  it  had 
a  broad  market-place  in  front  of  it,  as  all  sacred 
places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had,  and  have,  in  the 
East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium  leading  to  the 
basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  by  el-Hakeem,  the  mad  Khalif  of  Egypt; 
in  the  words  of  William  of  Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  iv. ), 
"  usque  ad  solum  diruta,"  or  as  it  is  more  quaintly 
expressed  byAlbericus(LeQuien,  Oriens  Christiana ., 
p.  475),  "  Solo  cosequare  mandavit."  Fortunately, 
however,  even  the  Moslems  respected  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  whom  they  consider  one  of  the  seven 
prophets,  inferior  only  to  the  Founder  of  their  own 
religion;  and  they  left  the  "Dome  of  the  Rock" 
uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  are  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt :  — 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by 
those  travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must 
be  descriptive  of  these  localities :  and, 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  has 
become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  late  years. 
Before  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
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determination  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
so  easy  or  so  certain  as  to  fix  the  date  of  any  build- 
ing, or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all 
archieoloaists  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  this  country  the  progression  of  style  is  only 
generally  understood  as  applied  to  mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  with  sufficient  knowledge  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Classical,  or 
Koman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styles,  and  no  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that  took 
place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that  of 
Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gateway 
and  Dome  of  the  Rock  are  about  half-way  in  the 
series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which  must  have 
been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantine  flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is 
undoubted.  It  is  precisely  of  that  style  which  is 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  found  at  Rome,  Spalatro, 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  both 
the  external  and  internal  openings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  had  it  been  as  late  as  tlie  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, its  classical  features  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed.,  to  suggest  what  that  could 
have  been,  except  the  basilica  described  by  Euse- 
bius. 
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No.  9.  —  Interior  of  Golden  Gateway.     From  a  Photo- 
graph. 

The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Atiastasis) 
has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  colored  tiles 
and  inscriptions  in  more  modern  times;  but  the 
interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by  Cather- 
wood  and  Arundale,  in  Fergusson's  To2)ography  of 
Ancient  Jerusalem)^  and  even  externally,  wherever 
this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off,  the  old  Ronian 
round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its  pointed  substitute. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  essentially  a  tomb- 
building,  similar  in  form  and  arrangement,  as  it  is 
in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 


at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter  Constantia,  outside 
the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or  less  like  all  the  tomb- 
buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  the  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  photo- 
graphs are  now  available,  no  competent  archEeologist 
or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these  are 
buildings  of  the  age  here  ascribed  to  them;  and 
we  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which  still 
remains  unanswered.  What  tomb-like  building  did 
Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at  Jeru- 
salem, over  a  mass  of  the  living  rock,  rising  eight 
or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and 
extending  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the 
church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  ^vere 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis,  described  by 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  this  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal  to 
the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
(jmar,  or  by  the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksa,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name;  and  no  JMoham 
medan  writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countrymen  built  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  are  most 
minute  in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  they 
are  entirely  silent  about  this  building,  and  only 
assume  that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into 
permanent  possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It 
may  also  be  added  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  certainly 
is  not  a  mosque.  The  principal  and  essential  feature 
in  all  these  buildings  is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  point- 
ing towards  Mecca.  No  mosque  in  the  whole 
world,  of  whatever  shape  or  form,  is  without  this; 
but  in  the  place  where  it  should  be  in  this  building 
is  found  the  principal  entrance,  so  that  the  worship- 
per enters  with  his  back  to  Mecca  —  a  sacrilege 
which  to  the  Mohanmiedans,  if  this  were  a  mosque, 
would  be  impossible.  Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb 
of  Omar,  this  incongruity  would  not  have  been 
apparent,  for  all  the  old  Moslem  and  Christian 
tombs  adopt  nearly  the  same  ordinance;  but  no 
tradition  hints  that  either  Omar  or  any  Moslem 
saint  was  ever  buried  within  its  precincts. 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as  is  generally 
done,  that  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira  over  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple;  for 
from  the  account  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian  his- 
torians of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  that 
time  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
could  be  ascertained,  and  were  knowii.  As  shown 
above,  this  building  certainly  always  was  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that  this  could  not  be 
the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
properly  so  called,  the  great  Mosque  el-Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  Abu  Bekr,  are 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  were 
meant  to  be  so  (see  wood-cut  No.  4).  They  are 
so  because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a  sacred  spot,  as  certainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accursed,  and  all  their 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  far 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalem 
of  a  sacred  character  built  by  the  Mohammedans 
outside  the  four  walls. of  the  Temple  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 

Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than 
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by  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives :  fortunately,  however,  they  agree 
with  them  to  the  minutest  detail. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  ■ 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third  , 
wall,  or  that  of  Agrippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.), 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards :  the  spot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ' 
therefore  now  stands  was  at  that  time  outside  the 
walls,  and  open  to  the  country. 

It  was  also  a  place  where  certainly  tombs  did  ■ 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  the  other  kings  of  Israel  were  in  this  ; 
neighborhood.  We  know  from  Josephns  {B.  J.  v.  i 
7,  §  3)  that  "John  and  his  faction  defended  them-  I 
selves  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the ; 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  and  fought  the  ! 
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Romans  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander;  " 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts ;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38-40 «) 
which  apparently  describes  prophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  third  wall  and  the  inclosure  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb  —  most  prob  • 
ably  the  hill  on  which  Psephinos  stood  —  to  Goath, 
which  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  Horse  Gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  queen  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution; 
and  the  description  of  "the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  east,"  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(John  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  Passion. 


Jerusalem.     The  Mosques  in  the  Holy  Place  from  N 


The  Praetorium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xystus 
and  Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighborhood.  Leaving  these  locahties  the 
Saviour,  bearing  his  cross,  nuist  certainly  have  gone 
towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet  Simon 
or  any  one  coming  towards  the  city;  thus  every 
detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and  none  of- 
fended by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contradict,  and  a  great  deal  that  directly  cou- 
rt "  Behold  the  day  is  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  be  built  to  the  Lord,  from  the  tower  of 
Hauaneel  unto  the  gate  of  the  corner.  And  the 
measuring-line  shall  yet  go  forth  over  against  it  ripon 
the  hill  Gareb,  and  shall  compass  about  to  Goath. 


firms  the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine  is  one  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim ;  he  seems  to  have  visited  the 
place  about  the  j^ear  333.  In  his  Itinerary,  after 
describing  the  palace  of  David,  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
"  Inde  ut  eas  /oris  murum  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
Portam  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  antequam 
pateretur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
ad  lapidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus  posi- 


And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  toward  the  east, 
shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked 
up  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever." 
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turn  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  modo 
jussu  Constantini  Iniperatoris  Basilica  facta  est, 
id  est  Domiiiicum  mirse  pulchritudinis."  From 
•  this  it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern 
Zion  Gate  he  tm-ned  round  the  outside  of  the  walls 
to  the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the 
Jaffa  gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha 
would  have  been  on  his  right  hand ;  but  passing 
round  the  Teftiple  area  he  may  have  had  the  house 
of  Pilate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some 
traditions  placed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha 
and  the  Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them. 
In  so  far  therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  is  clear 
he  was  not  speaking  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  which 
is  inside  the  city,  while  the  very  expression  "  foris 
murum  "  seems  to  indicate  what  the  context  con- 
firms, that  it  was  a  place  on  the  verge  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  left  hand  of  one  passing  round  the  walls, 
or  in  other  words  the  place  marked  on  the  accom- 
panying map. 

Antoninus  Martyr  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  his  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  than  the  west- 
ern site;  but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact.  He 
says,  "  Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si  ponas 
aurem  audies  fiumen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas  intus 
pomum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad  fontem 
Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  "  (Ant.  Mart  Itin.  p. 
14).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Haram  area  is  excavated  with  subter- 
ranean water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if  you 
place  your  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may  hear  the 
flowing  of  the  water ;  and  all  these  waters  can  only 
drain  out  towards  Siloam.  We  also  know  that 
under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  there  is 
a  well,  called  the  Bir  Arruah^  and-  that  it  does 
communicate  with  the  great  excavated  sea  or  cistern 
iu  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overflow  is  to- 
wards Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  know,  it  would  come 
out  there.  If  we  presume  that  Antoninus  was  speak- 
ing of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is  utterly 
unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no  trace  has 
ever  been  discovered  of  any  communication  with 
Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
this  objection  is  in  itself  Mai  to  the  modern  site. 

A  third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Adamnanus,  an  abbot  of  lona, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French  bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
JMosque  el- Aksa  as  a  square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity;  but  either 
he  omits  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
which  certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  important  building  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  he  has 
already  described  it  under  the  designation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context 
would  lead  us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Besides  these,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  unintelligible  if 
we  assume  that  the  present  church  was  the  one 
built  by  Constantine.     Dositheus,  for  instance  (ii. 
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1,  §  7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  only  its 
one  wall  on  that  side,  "'E^x^'-  ^  ^^^^  '^^v  aryiov  rd- 
(pou  Kara  fxkv  rr]v  hvcriv  Slo,  rh  eluai  opos  fxovov 
rhv  roLXov  avrov.  This  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  tovAards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing ;  but  it  is  literally  correct  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril 
(Episf.  ad  Const.)  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  assume 
the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  city 
next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even  more  dis- 
tinct than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who,  speak- 
ing of  Golgotha,  says,  "  It  does  not  occupy  an  ele- 
vated position  as  compared  with  other  places  sur- 
rounding it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  formerly  existed  in 
Zion,  but  which  is  now  leveled,  was  once  higher 
than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be  sure  to 
whichhill  he  applies  the  name,  Zion,  no  great  stress 
can  be  laid  on  that;  but  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  localities  would  speak  of  the  modern  Golgotha 
as  over  against  the  Mount  of  Olives.  So  far  there- 
fore, as  this  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
view. 

The  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period  dur- 
ing which  we  are  really  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  tojjography  of  Jerusalem),  it 
is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin  quarter  of 
the  city  has  always  been  considered  as  containing 
the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the  church  which 
Constantine  erected  over  the  sacred  cave;  and  as 
no  record  exists  —  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  it 
should  —  of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really  took 
place.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  contradict, 
and  ever}  thing  to  confirm,  the  assumption  that  a 
transference  did  take  place  about  this  time,  it  is 
not  important  to  the  argument  whether  or  not  we 
are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place,  though 
nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural  under 
the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  or 
[and]  no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it 
of  more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as  string 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
facade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  iden- 
tical in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age 
of,  the  Golden  Gateway  and  Dome  of  tbe  Rock, 
and  consequently  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than 
a  fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  el-Hakeem 
had  destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  re- 
mains of  which  nmst  still  have  been  scattered  about 
when  the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  aliove  mentioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  great  ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropriated,  they 
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were  driven  from  the  city,  and  dared  not  approach  j 
the  holy  places  under  pain  of  death.    As  the  perse-  i 
cution  relaxed,  a  few  crept  back  to  their  old  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  there  most  naturally  built  them- ; 
selves  a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.     It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fraud  in  this  proceeding  any  more  than  to  impute  i 
it  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  churches  in  Italy,  ' 
Spain,  or  England.     Thousands  have  prayed  and  : 
wept  in   these    simulated    sepulcjires  all  over   the  | 
world,  and  how  much  more  appropriately  at  Jeru-  j 
salem !     Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot,  j 
it  was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  event- 
ually come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a  simu- 
lated, it  was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have 
required  more  than  human  virtue  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting 
pilgrims,  whose  faith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt 
quickened  by  the  assumption.     Had  the  Christians 
never  recovered  tlie  city,  the  difference  would  never 
have  been  discovered  in   the  dark  ages;  but  when 
unexpectedly  those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  as 
pilgrims,  came  back  as  armed  men,  and  actually 
possessed  the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess 
the  deception  or  to  persevere  in  it;  and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  the  latter  course  was  pursued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  moi'e  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  (,'rusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Kock  and  the  Mosque  el-Aksa. 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  "  Templum  seu 
palatium  Solomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  Christians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  iMosque  was  turned  into  a  stable, 
the  buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took 
the  title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  residence 
in  the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  they 
called  "Templum  Domini."  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c. 
62 ;  SseWLiif,  Mel.  de  Voyage,  iv.  833 ;  Maundeville, 
Tbiftf/e,  etc.,  100,  105;  Mar.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9; 
Brocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a  choir  were 
appointed  to  perform  service  in  it,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
certainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.  (Will,  of  Tyre, 
viii.  3.)  Had  they  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  Jewish  temple  stood  it 
w^ould  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Eock  was  a  Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour;  though  in  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  what  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erected.      [See  §  IV.  Anier.  ed.] 

XI.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Jtdlan.  — 
Before  leaving  the  sulyect,  it  is  necessary  to  reNert 
to  the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undertaken  avow- 
edly as  a  slight  to  the  Christians,  and  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  by  the  acts  of  Constan- 
tine.  It  was  commenced  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  and  dm-ing  that  period  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordinary 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  were  large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  enormous  concourse  of  the 
Jews  assembled  on  the  spot,  but  an  immense  mass 

«  This  fact  the  writer  owes,  with  many  other  val- 
uable rectifications,  to  the  observation  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Gr.  Grove.  The  wood-cut,  etc.,  is  from  a  large 
photograph   which,   with    many    otiiers,    was    taken 
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of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  works 
of  the  foundations  at  least  carried  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  miracle 
occurred,  which  put  a  final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
flicts,  the  appearance  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Ha 
ram  M-ould  lead  us  to  expect  tliat  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  great  tunnel-hke  vault  under  the 
jMosque  el-Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod  [see 
Tetmplk],  and  coeval  with  his  period,  but  exter- 
nally to  this,  certain  architectural  decorations  have 


No    10  — tiontispiece    of    Tuhan   m   south   wall    of 
H 11  im 

been  added  (wood-cut  No.  10),  and  that  so  slightly, 
j  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between  the  old 
!  walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attachment."^'  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
I  tain,  approximately  at  least,  the  age  of  these  ad- 
;  juncts.  Erom  their  classical  forms  they  cannot  le 
'  so  late  as  the  time  of  Justinian ;  while  on  the  other 
;  hand  they  are  slightly  more  modern  in  style  than 
!  the  architecture  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  than 
j  any  of  the  classical  details  of  the  Dome  of  tlie 
1  Bock.  They  may  therefore  with  very,  tolera])le 
i  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while, 
j  from  the  historical  accounts,  they  are  just  such  as 
;  we  would  expect  to  find  them.  Above  them  an 
:  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  has  been 
j  inserted  in  the  wall,  but  turned  upside  down;  and 
I  the  whole  of  the  masonry  being  of  that  interme- 
diate character  between  that  which  we  know  to  be 
ancient  and  that  which  we  easily  recognize  as  the 


especially  for  the  writer  on  the  spot,  and  to  which 
he  owes  much  of  the  information  detailed  above, 
though  it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  to  it  on  all 
occasions. 
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work   of  the  Mohammedans,  there  can   be  Httle 
doubt  but  that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 

Among  the  incidents  mentioned  as  occurring  at 
this  time  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctly  on  the 
topography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  ad  Jud.  et  Gent.  7,  1,  and  confirmed  by  Sozo- 
men)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven  from 
their  works  by  the  globes  of  fire  that  issued  from 
the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge  in  a  neighbor- 
ing church  (cTTi  rt  tup  ir\7]criov  Upwv,  or,  as 
Sozomen  has  it,  e/y  rh  Up6v)  —  an  expression 
which  would  be  unintelligible  did  not  the  buildings 
of  Constantine  exist  at  that  time  on  the  spot;  for, 
except  these,  there  could  not  be  any  church  or 
sacred  place  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  the  ex- 
pression could  be  applied.  The  principal  bearing, 
however,  of  Julian's  attempt  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  proving  not 
only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  perfectly 
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well  known  at  this  period  —  a.  d.  362  —  but  that 
the  spot  was  then,  as  always,  held  accursed  by  the 
Christians,  and  as  doomed  by  the  denunciation  of 
Christ  himself  never  to  be  reestablished ;  and  this 
consequently  makes  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Aksa  is  a  building  of  Justinian  as  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway  —  if 
Christian  buildings  —  ever  stood  within  its  pre- 
cincts.*^ 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian.  —  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected 
a  church  at  Jerusalem;  of  which,  fortunately,  we 
have  so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works 
of  Procopius  {de  JEdiJiciis  Const. )  that  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  so 
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Plan  of  Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century. 


unmistakably  to  the  spot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  almost  all  topographers  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mosque  el- Aksa 
is  the  identical  church  referred  to.  Apart  from  the 
consideration  already  mentioned,  the  architecture 
of  that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any 
such  idea.  No  seven-aisled  basilica  was  built  in  that 
age,  and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favorite 
plan  was  a  dome  on  pendentives,  which  in  fact,  in 
his  age,  had  become  the  type  of  an  Oriental  Church. 
Besides,  the  Aksa  has  no  apse,  and,  from  its  situa- 
tion, never  could  have  had  either  that  or  any  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  Christian  basilica.  Its  whole 
architecture  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
and  its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a  mosque. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
as  the  Aksa  stands  on  a  spot  which  was  perfectly 
known  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Not  only 
84 


is  this  shown  from  Julian's  attempt,  but  all  the 
historians,  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  refer 
to  Omar's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrah 
was  covered  with  filth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  direct  testi- " 
mony  of  Eutychius,  writing  in  the  9th  century, 
from  Alexandria  {Annales,  ii.  289),  "That  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  within  the  area  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins." 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasnmch  as  the 
vaults  that  fill  up  the  southeastern  angle  of  the 
Haram  area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian (wood-cuts  Nos.  3,  4),  and  are  just  such  as 


«  *  The  only  authentic  historical  fact,  under  this 
head,  is  that  the  emperor  Julian  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  S.  W, 
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Procopius  describes ;  so  that  if  it  were  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the  argu- 
ments that  apply  to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to  this 
situation. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  that  a  church  did 
exist  here  immediately  after  Justinian's  time  in  the 
following  words  of  Ant.  Martyr. :  "  Ante  ruinas 
vero  templi  Solomonis  aqua  decurrit  ad  fontem 
Siloam,  secus  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  in  qua  sedit  Pilatus  quando  audivit  Dominum  " 
{Jtin.  p.  16).  As  the  portico  of  Solomon  was  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly  describes 
the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church 
outside  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  been 
the  Mary  church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that 
Justinian  chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city,  and 
so  difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where  —  if  the 
modern  theory  be  correct  —  all  the  sacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to 
which  the  Sejmlchre  loith  his  Mary-church  have 
subsequently  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  fact  of  Justinian  having  built  a 
church  in  the  neighborhood  is  in  itself  almost  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Jewish  Temple  were  known,  and  also 
that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  Temple 
were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 
[See  §  I\^.,  Amer.  ed.] 

XIII.  Conclusion.  —  Having  now  gone  through 
all  the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as 
they  stood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches 
by  el-Hakeem,  the  plan  (No.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  understood.  Both  Constan- 
tine's  and  Justinian's  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within 
the  area  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Christian 
buildings  which  once  existed  there,  there  remain 
only  the  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine  —  now 
known  as  "  the  Mosque  of  Omar"  and  "  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock"  —  certainly  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  build- 
ings in  the  East,  and  a  small  but  equally  interesting 
httle  domical  building  called  the  Little  Sakhrah  at 
the  north  end  of  the  inclosure,  and  said  to  contain 
a  fragment  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  sat  upon, 
and  which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey, 
ii.  225).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Con- 
stantine's  church  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  the  Golden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian's 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  plan  of 
the  city  (wood-cut  No.  11)  made  during  the  Cru- 
sades, and  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  Library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the 
traditional  localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now ; 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  which  was 
the  name  then  applied  to  that  now  known  as  the 
Damascus  Gate.  The  gate  which  now  bears  his 
name  was  then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  "  Temple  of  Solomon,"  i.  e.  the 
Mosque  of  el  Aksa,  is  divided  by  a  wide  street  from 
that  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  Sepulchre  is  represented 
as  only  a  smaller  copy  of  its  prototype  within  the 
Haram  area,  but  very  remarkably  similar  in  design, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 
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Having  now  gone  through  the  main  outlines  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  details 
which  remain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
titles,  as  Temple,  Tomb,  Palace,  etc.  It  only 
remahis,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  here  that 
the  great  difficulties  which  seem  hitherto  to  have 
rendered  the  subject  confused,  and  hi  fact  inex- 
plicable, were  (1)  the  improper  application  of  the 
name  of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  and  (2)  the 
assumption  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  that  built  by  Constantine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Zion,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  from  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear :  and  it  only  requires  a  Uttle  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a  little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  estabhshed,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  world.  J.  F. 

*  IV.    TorOGllAPHY    OF    THE    CiTY. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  the  two 
points  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  Avhich  Mr. 
Fergusson  regarded  as  demanding  special  elucida- 
tion are  the  site  of  Mount  Zion,  and  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  With  reference  to 
both,  he  has  advanced  theories  which  are  original 
—  theories  which  not  only  have  not  been  broached 
before,  and  are  unsupported  by  a  single  tradition, 
but  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  contradict  the  previ- 
ous impressions  of  the  Christian  world.  Specula- 
tions so  novel  respecting  localities  so  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  sacred  city,  naturally  awaken  the 
reader's  surprise  and  suspicion,  and  demand  a  can- 
did scrutiny. 

We  will  examine  these  points  separately  — 

I.  Mount  Zion.  —  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  is,  that 
the  Mount  Zion  of  the  sacred  writers  is  not  "  the 
western  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood,"  but  "the  eastern 
hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood." 

On  this  point  we  will  consider  — 

(1.)  The  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. — 
The  sacred  historian  says,  "  As  for  the  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  drive  them  out,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this 
day  "  (Josh.  xv.  63).  Four  hundred  years  later, 
"  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 
Jebus,  where  the  Jebusites  were,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to 
David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.  Nevertheless, 
David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of 
David.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle ;  therefore 
they  called  it.  The  City  of  David  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  4, 
5,  7).  Here  was  his  citadel,  and  here  his  residence ; 
and  hence  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
towers,  bulwarks,  and  palaces  of  Zion.  A  few  years 
later,  "  David  made  him  houses  in  the  City  of  David, 
and  prepared  a  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and 
pitched  for  it  a  tent."  "  So  they  brought  the  ark 
of  God,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  that 
David  had  pitched  for  it"  (1  Chr.  xv.  1).  Thirty 
years  after,  "  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  in  Mount  Moriah  "  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1).  Seven  years  later,  "  Solomon  assembled 
the  elders  of  Israel  unto  Jerusalem,  to  bring  up  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  out  of  the  City  of 
David,  which  is  Zion"  (2  Chr.  v.  2),  and  then  fol- 
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lows  the  account  of  their  removing  the  ark  and 
depositing  it  in  the  Temple. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Jebusite  strong- 
hold which  David  stormed,  and  where  he  dwelt, 
was  Zion,  or  the  City  of  David ;  that  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  brought  to  this  spot,  and  from  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah;  and 
that  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  could 
not  have  been  identical  with  Zion,  the  City  of  David. 
This  view  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  and 
there  is  not  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  conflicts 
with  it,  or  which  it  renders  difficult  or  obscure. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says,  "  There  are  numberless  pas- 
sages in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  holy  place,  in 
such  terms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem,  and 
which  can  only  be  applied  to  the  holy  Temple 
Mount."  Surely,  no  strains  could  be  too  elevated 
to  be  applied  to  the  mount  on  which  the  tabernacle 
was  pitched,  and  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
abode  —  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  the  throne  alike 
of  David  and  of  David's  Lord,  the  centre  of  domin- 
ion and  of  worship.  Indeed,  the  verse  quoted, 
"  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion,"  could  only  be  affirmed  of  that  western  hill 
which  was  the  royal  residence.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  verse  quoted  as  specially  difficult,  on  the 
received  theory,  in  its  allusion  to  the  sides  of  the 
north^  the  reference  here  being  to  the  lofty  site  of 
the  city;  and  to  one  who  approaches  it  from  the 
south,  the  precipitous  brow  of  Zion  invests  the 
description  with  a  force  and  beauty  which  would 
be  lost  by  a  transfer  to  the  other  eminence. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  mistaken  impression  that  greater 
sanctity  is  ascribed  to  Zion  than  to  Jerusalem,  or 
that  the  two  names  are,  in  this  respect,  carefully 
distinguished.  What  passage  in  the  Bible  recog- 
nizes greater  sacredness  in  a  locality  than  the  plain- 
tive apostrophe :  "  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning ;  if  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy"?  The  Song  of  songs  sets  forth  the 
divine  beauty  of  the  bride,  or  loved  one,  by  the 
simile,  "  comely  as  Jerusalem  " ;  and  the  call  of  the 
evangelical  prophet  is,  "  Awake,  put  on  thy  strength, 
0  Zion,  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  0  Jeru- 
salem,, the  holy  city."  The  locahties  are  thus  con- 
stantly identified,  "  To  declare  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  Zion  and  his  praise  in  Jerusalem."  The 
names  are,  and  may  be,  used  interchangeably,  with- 
out "grating  on  the  ear";  and  the  extraordinary 
assertion,  "  It  is  never  said,  The  Lord  dwelleth  in 
Jerusalem,  or  loveth  Jerusalem,  or  any  such  expres- 
sion," we  meet  with  the  inspired  declarations  from 
the  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  "  I 
have  chosen  Jerusalem  that  my  name  might  be 
there";  "  The  God  of  Israel,  whose  habitation  is 
in  Jerusalem  " ;  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of  Zion, 
who  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem";  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem."  Our  Saviour  expressly 
forbade  the  profanation  of  the  name;  and  through 
the  force  of  the  same  sacred  associations,  the  be- 
loved disciple  could  find  no  more  fitting  type  of 
heaven  itself,  as  he  beheld  it  in  vision  —  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  "  that  the  sepulchres  of 
David  and  his  successors  were  on  Mount  Zion,  or 
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in  the  City  of  David,  but  the  wicked  king  Ahaz, 
for  his  crimes,  was  buried  in  Jerusalem,  '  in  the 
city,'  and  '  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.' 
Jehoram  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punishment, 
and  the  distinction  is  so  marked,  that  it  cannot  be 
overlooked."  The  burial  of  King  Ahaz  is  thus 
recorded :  "  And  they  buried  him  in  the  city,  in 
Jerusalem,  but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  kings"  (2  Chr.  xxviii,  27).  That 
of  King  Jehoram  is  as  follows :  "He  departed  with- 
out being  desired,  howbeit  they  buried  him  in  the 
City  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings"  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20).  That  of  Khig  Joash 
(which  Mr.  Fergusson  overlooks)  is  as  follows  : 
"  They  buried  him  in  the  City  of  David,  but  they 
buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ' ' 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  that 
there  is  a  "  marked  distinction  "  between  the  first 
and  the  last  two  records.  We  assume  that  the 
three  accounts  are,  in  substance,  identical;  and  we 
submit  the  point  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
merely  adding,  that  of  the  three  monarchs,  Jehoram 
was  apparently  the  most  execrated,  and  Josephus, 
who  is  silent  about  the  burial  of  Ahaz,  describes 
that  of  Jehoram  as  ignominious. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says,  "  There  are  a  great  many 
passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
city  from  -Jerusalem,"  and  adduces  instances  in 
which  the  Hel)rew  scholar  will  recognize  simply  the 
imrallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry;  no  more  proving 
that  Zion  was  a  separate  city  from  -Jerusalem,  than 
the  exclamation,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0 
Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel,"  proves  that 
Jacob  was  a  separate  people  from  Israel. 

The  term  Zion  came,  naturally,  to  be  employed 
both  by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  city,  of  which  it  formed  so 
prominent  a  part.  It  Avas  thus  used  by  the  later 
prophets, 'quoted  above,  as  also  in  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  where  it  evidently  included  the  Temple 
and  adjacent  mount. 

The  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Fergusson  from  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  16)  which  he  pronounces  "  important," 
is  as  follows:  "After  him  repaired  Nehemiah  the 
son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-zur, 
unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house 
of  the  mighty."  These  localities,  with  many  others 
named  in  the  chapter,  can  only  be  fixed  conjectur- 
aUy.  On  the  face  of  the  passage  they  accord  well 
with  the  received  theory  respecting  Mount  Zion, 
with  which  locality  Dr.  Barclay,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  matter  on  the  ground,  associates  them, 
and  represents  the  wall  here  described  as  running 
"along  the  precipitous  brow  of  Zion  "  {City^  etc., 
pp.  126,  155).  This  uiterpretation  has  just  received 
striking  confirmation,  and  the  verse  preceding  (Neh. 
iii.  15)  becomes  a  proof-text  in  the  argument  which 
identifies  the  ancient  City  of  David  with  the  modern 
Zion.  In  this  verse  mention  is  made  of  "  the  stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  City  of  David,"  and  Mr. 
Tristram  reports  the  interesting  discovery  oi  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  rock,  in  some  excavations  made  by 
the  Anglican  Bishop  below  the  English  Cemetery 
on  Mount  Zion  {Land  of  Israel). <^  From  this, 
as  from  the  previous  Scripture  quotations,  jMr.  Fer- 
gusson's  theory  derives  no  support.  This  disposes 
of  the  Biblical  testimony. 


a  *  "  The  southeast  slope  of  Zion,  down  which  of  steps  leading  down  from  the  ^  City  of  David,'  as  well 
there  was,  both  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (iii.  15)  and  as  the  southwest  slope  down  which  another  flight  led,'- 
of  Josephus  (Krafft,  Topographic,  pp.  61,  152),  a  flight  1  etc.  (Ritter,  Geog.  of  Pal.  iv.  52). 
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We  will  now  consider  — 

(2.)  The  testimony  of  J osephus.  —  Josephus  does 
not  use  the  word  Z'mi ;  but  his  paraphrase  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  accords  entirely  with  the  above : 
"  David  took  the  lower  city  by  force,  but  the  citadel 
held  out  still"  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2),  with  the  other 
particulars  as  already  given.  He  also  says,  "  The 
city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  and  that  which  con- 
tains the  upper  city,  is  much  higher,  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  called  the  citadel  by  King  David  " 
{Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  2).  In  the  siege  by  Pompey,  one 
party  within  counseling  resistance  and  the  other 
submission,  the  former  "  seized  upon  the  Temple 
and  cut  off  the  bridge  which  reached  from  it  to  the 
city,  and  prepared  themselves  to  abide  a  siege,  but 
the  others  admitted  Pompey's  army  in,  and  deliv- 
ered up  both  the  city  and  the  king's  palace  to  him  " 
{Ant,  xiv.  4,  §  2),  and,  having  secured  these,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  Temple,  and  captured  its  occupants. 
In  the  siege  by  Herod,  "  When  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  and  the  lower  city  were  taken,  the  Jews 
fled  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  and  into  the 
upper  city"  {Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  2).  In  the  siege  by 
Titus,  after  the  lower  city  had  been  taken,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  an  embankment  against 
the  upper  city,  "  the  works  were  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  over  against  the  royal  palace  " 
{B.  J.  vi.  8,  §  1).  Describing  the  Temple,  Josephus 
says,  "  In  the  western  parts  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
Temple  were  four  gates,  one  leading  over  to  the 
royal  palace :  the  valley  between  being  interrupted 
to  form  a  passage  "  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).  He  says 
that  "  king  Agrippa  built  himself  a  very  large 
dining-room  in  the  royal  palace,"  from  which  he 
"could  observe  what  was  done  in  the  Temple"; 
which  so  displeased  the  Jews,  that  they  "  erected  a 
wall  upon  the  uppermost  building  which  belonged 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  to  the  west ;  which 
wall,  when  it  was  built,  intercepted  the  prospect 
of  the  dining-room  in  the  palace "  {Ant.  xx.  8, 
§  11).   ^ 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  upper  city 
of  Josephus  is  identical  with  the  Zion,  or  City  of 
David,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  that  the  citadel 
and  the  royal  palace  were  on  this  western  hill ;  that 
the  Temple  was  on  the  lower  eastern  hill,  separated 
from  the  western  by  a  deep  valley,  which  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge ;  and  that  the  site  of  the  Temple 
is  identical  with  the  Mount  Moriah  of  the  Bible, 
and  distinct  from  Mount  Zion.  This  view,  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural  view  already  given, 
accords  also  with  every  other  allusion  in  Josephus 
to  these  localities.  And  the  substructions  of  the 
bridge  above  referred  to,  are  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  remains  of  the  modern  city.  With 
this,  we  take  leave  of  Josephus. 

(3.)  Christian  Itineraries.  —  This  brings  us  to 
the  Christian  Itineraries,  etc.,  and  their  testimony 
is  uniform  and  unbroken.  Except  one  or  two  wild 
speculations,  no  other  Mount  Zion  has  been  known, 
from  the  days  of  Eusebius  down,  than  the  high 
western  hill  of  Jerusalem  which  now  bears  the 
name.  So  late  as  1852,  Prof.  Robinson  referred  to 
this  as  one  of  the  few  points  "  yet  unassailed " 
{Bibl.  Res.  p.  206). 

The  careful  reader  of  the  preceding  article,  in- 
cluding the  "Annals"  of  the  city,  will  notice  the 
confusion  which  has  been  introduced  into  it  by  this 
theory  of  its  "  Topography."  The  writers  of  the 
historical  portions  (Messrs.  Grove  and  Wright), 
both  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  have  passed  over  to 
their  fellow-contributor  (Mr.  Fergusson)  most  of 
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the  topographical  points;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  write  an  intelligible  narrative  without 
contradicting  him.  From  many  sentences  of  the 
same  kind,  we  select  three  or  four  which  exhibit 
the  necessary  failure  of  the  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  theory  with  the  facts  of  history  and  topog- 
raphy. 

"  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  immediately  taken 
and,  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out.  The  undaunted 
Jebusites  believed  in  the  impregnability  of  their 
fortress.  A  crowd  of  warriors  rushed  forward,  and 
the  citadel,  the  fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  history.  David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure 
himself  in  his  new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  the 
whole  of  the  city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with 
the  citadel.  In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own 
quarters,  and  the  Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  the 
City  of  David."  —  (pp.  1282,  1283.) 

"  The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  inclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  pre- 
cipitous, except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a  parley,  he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  between  the  Temple  and 
the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the  west 
end."  — (p.  1307.) 

"  Acra  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  same  hill,  and  probably  on  the  same 
spot  occupied  by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion." 
—  (p.  1320.) 

"  There  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Zion  and  Moriah, 
though  [there  are]  many  which  cannot  well  be 
understood  without  this  assumption.  The  cumula- 
tive proof,  however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to 
supply  this  want."  —  (p.  1321.) 

The  first  two  extracts  are  from  the  historical, 
and  the  last  two  from  the  topographical,  portion 
of  the  article ;  and  the  reader  will  see  that  they  are 
in  irreconcilable  conflict.  Before  quitting  the 
theme,  let  us  gather  into  one  sentence  such  points 
as  are  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  known 
facts  and  probabilities. 

The  city  or  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  was  the 
southern  portion  of  the  western  ridge,  the  highest, 
most  inaccessible,  and  easily  fortified  ground  in  the 
city;  conquered  by  David,  it  became  his  fortified 
abode ;  his  castle  or  citadel  was  here,  and  remained 
here;  his  palace  was  built  here,  and  through  suc- 
cessive reigns  and  dynasties,  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  it  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence :  it  was 
the  ancient  as  it  is  the  modern  Zion,  inclosed  by 
the  old  wall,  the  original  wall;  it  was  the  upper 
city,  the  upper  market-place ;  it  was  here  that  the 
ark  abode  until  its  removal  to  the  Temple ;  the  royal 
sepulchres  were  here ;  and  Moriah  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  and  on  this  the  Temple 
was  built.  This  statement  embodies,  we  believe, 
the  truth  of  history,  and  with  this  we  close  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  site  of  Mount  Zion. 

We  pass  now  to  the  other  point: 

II.  The  Chtirch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  —  Mr. 
Fergu&son's  theory  is,  "  that  the  building  now 
known  to  Christians  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but 
by  Moslems  called  the  Dome  of  the  Eock,  is  the 
identical  church  which  Constantine  erected  over 
the  rock  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Christ." 
Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  article,  he 
has   renewed   the   discussion   of  this   point   in  a 
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pamphlet,"  from  which  we  shall  also  quote,  as  it 
contains  a  more  compact  summary  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

He  concedes,  above,  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
argument  by  which  Dr.  Robinson  has  shown  that 
the  present  church  does  not  cover  "■  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay."  This  has  been  the  battle-ground 
of  recent  writers  on  the  topography  of  the  city,  and 
the  concession  renders  it  unnecessary  to  adduce 
here  the  proofs  which  the  Professor  has  brought 
together,  and  which  may  be  found  in  his  Biblical 
Researches  (in  1838,  ii.  64-80;  in  1852,  pp.  254- 
263,  631-633).  The  "  power  of  logic  "  with  which 
they  are  presented  is  not  affected  by  any  theory 
which  may  be  held  respecting  the  identity  of  any 
other  spot.  The  argument  reaches  "  its  legitimate 
conclusion,"  alike  whether  the  reader  accepts  some 
other  site,  or  whether  he  regards  the  true  site  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  modern  discovery.  The  theory 
here  offered,  like  the  one  which  we  have  examined, 
is  novel  and  starthng,  and  like  that,  is  put  forth 
with  much  confidence  by  a  writer  who  has  never 
examhied  the  localities.  We  submit  our  reasons 
for  rejecting  it;  and  as  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  that  the  site  of  the  church  is  not  the  place  of 
our  Lord's  burial,  our  interest  in  the  question  is 
purely  historical. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  fails  to  explain  the  pres- 
ent church,  a  building  of  great  intrinsic  and  his- 
toric interest.  AVhen,  and  by  whom  were  its  early 
foundations  laid  ?  Who  built  up  its  original  walls  ? 
For  how  many  centuries  has  it  been  palmed  upon 
the  public  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre?  Has 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  Christian  sanctuary 
in  the  East,  planted  in  the  very  centre  and  conflu- 
ence of  Christian  devotion,  come  down  to  us  with- 
out a  chronicle  or  even  an  intimation  of  its  origin  ? 
We  repeat  that  the  early  history  of  such  an  edifice 
could  not,  since  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  most 
conspicuous  spot  in  Christendom,  have  faded  into 
utter  obhvion,  like  that  of  some  temple  of  the  Old 
World,  around  which  the  sands  of  the  desert  had 
gathered  for  ages  before  Christ. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  while  failing  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  most  imposing  church  in 
the  East,  fails  also  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  every  vestige  of  another  church  of  imperial 
magnificence.  This  argument,  Uke  the  preceding, 
is  collateral,  and  we  do  not  offer  it  as  independent 
proof.  Church  edifices  in  Palestine,  large  and 
small,  have  been  destroyed  by  violence,  or  have 
crumbled  by  decay.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
built or  repaired,  and  perpetuated  on  their  present 
sites,  like  that  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  or 
that  of  the  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem ;  and  others  are 
clearly  traceable,  if  not  impressive,  in  their  ruins, 
like  that  of  the  Baptist  in  Samaria,  that  of  St. 
George  in  Lydda,  that  of  St.  Anne  in  Eleutherop- 
olis,  and  the  ancient  cathedral  church  in  Tyre. 
But  what  church  of  the  largest  class  has  had  a  his- 
tory which  corresponds  with  this  theory?  The 
emperor  Justinian  had  a  passion  for  church-build- 
ing, and  decorated  his  metropolis  with  a  majestic 
temple,  which  is  still  its  boast.  He  erected  another 
in  Jerusalem,  which  he  designed  to  be  worthy  of 
"  the  City  of  the  Great  King,"  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  in  whose  special  honor  it  was  built,  "on 
which  great  expense  and  labor  were  bestowed  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world." 
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It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
subsequent  convulsions  of  the  country ;  Avriters  who 
describe  the  injury  done  to  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Persians,  and 
under  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  silent  respecting  this  edifice.  The  Mosque 
el-Aksa,  which  in  accordance  with  prevalent  tradi- 
tion, is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  original 
church  of  Justinian,  Mr.  Fergusson  appropriates  as 
the  Mosque  of  Abd  el-Melek.  This  leaves  the 
church  to  be  provided  for,  and  in  the  plan  of  the 
Haram  area,  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  Dic- 
tionary and  republished  in  his  Notes,  he  places  the 
church  of  Justinian,  and  sketches  its  walls,  where 
not  the  slightest  trace  appears  of  a  foundation  an- 
cient or  modern.  It  is  purely  a  conjectural  site, 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  solid  walls,  pillars,  and  arches  of 
a  church  described  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
and  sketched  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  four  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  more  in  breadth, 
have  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  they  had  l)een  pul- 
verized and  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  has  disap- 
peared, withal,  from  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
was  never  needed  nor  used  for  other  purposes, 
where  no  dwellings  could  have  encroached  upon  it, 
and  where  no  rubbish  has  accumulated.  Consid- 
ering the  character,  the  location,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  building,  and  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, we  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  parallel  to 
such  complete  annihilation  can  be  found  in  the 
East. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  near  it,  Mr.  Fergusson 
claims  to  have  been  converted  by  the  ]Muslim  con- 
querors into  a  mosque  from  a  church ;  we  advance 
the  same  claim  for  the  Mosque  el-Aksa;  and  there 
were  similar  transformations,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Damascus,  and  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  built  also 
by  Justinian.  Instead  of  converting  to  the  same 
use  the  substantial  and  splendid  church  which  the 
same  emperor  had  erected  here,  what  could  have 
prompted  the  Moslems  to  obliterate  every  memo- 
rial of  it  ?  Within  the  same  iiiclosure,  according 
to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  "  great  Anastasis  of  Con- 
stantine,"  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar,  built  two 
centuries  earlier,  survives  in  all  its  essential  features. 
"  The  walls  of  the  octagon  still  remain  untouched 
in  their  lower  parts ;  the  circle  of  colunms  and  piers 
that  divide  the  two  aisles,  with  the  entablatures, 
discharging  arches,  and  cornices,  still  remain  en- 
tirely unchanged  and  untouched;  the  pier  arches 
of  the  dome,  the  triforium  belt,  the  clere-story,  are 
all  parts  of  the  unaltered  construction  of  the  age 
of  Constantine  "  {Notes,  p.  29).  The  Mosque  of 
Abd  el-Melek,  the  present  el-Aksa,  abides  within 
the  same  inclosure  in  its  original  strength.  "  Its 
whole  architecture  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  "  (p.  1329.)  But  the  church  of  Justinian, 
standing  by  their  side  in  rival  glory,  mysteriously 
passed  away  from  that  open  area  —  wall  and  col- 
umn and  arch  and  architrave  —  from  foundation 
to  top-stone,  smitten  like  the  psalmist's  bay-tree: 

"And  lo,  it  vanished  from  the  ground, 
Destroyed  by  hands  unseen  ; 
Nor  root,  nor  branch,  nor  leaf  ^vas  fouid, 
Where  all  that  pride  had  been." 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  leaves  the  later  history  of 
the  church  of  Justinian  enveloped  in  the  same 
darkness  as  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre. 
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The  rejecters  of  his  theory  recognize  this  ancient 
house  of  worship  in  the  building  adjacent  to  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Haram,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  broad, 
and  which,  with  later  appendages,  both  Christian 
and  Saracenic,  answers  to  the  description  of  Jus- 
tinian's Mary  Church,  and  whose  vaulted  passages 
below,  from  which  Christian  visitors  had  long  been 
excluded,  were  among  the  impressive  objects  which 
it  was  our  fortune  to  examine  in  Jerusalem. 

What  has  been  said  of  Justinian's  church  may 
be  repeated  on  his  theory  respecting  the  church 
which  he  affirms  that  Constantino  built  within  the 
same  inclosure,  whose  walls  he  conjecturally  traces 
in  the  same  way,  with  no  more  signs  of  a  founda- 
tion or  site,  and  which  has  vanished  in  like  man- 
ner, except  a  festal  entrance  which  he  identifies 
with  the  present  Golden  Gateway  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Haram  area. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  transfer  of  site,  not  the 
Christian  world  alone,  but  the  Moslem  world  like- 
wise, has  been  imposed  upon,  and  by  parties  who 
could  not  have  concocted  the  fraud  together.  And 
all  this  has  been  done  subsequent  to  the  seventh 
century.  So  late  as  the  close  of  that  century,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  all  Christians  and  all  Moslems, 
who  knew  anything  about  Jerusalem,  knew  that 
the  present  Mosque  of  Omar  was  not  then  a  mosque, 
and  never  had  been ;  and  that  the  present  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  or  one  on  its  site,  was  not  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  On  both  sides  they 
have  since  that  date  been  misled  by  designing  men. 
All  Christians,  residents  in  Jerusalem,  and  visitors, 
so  far  as  is  known,  have  from  the  first  ascribed  the 
site  of  the  present  church  to  the  emperor,  and  all 
Moslems,  residents  in  Jerusalem  and  visitors,  so  far 
as  is  known,  have  from  the  first  ascribed  the  pres- 
ent mosque  to  the  Khalif,  and  yet  in  all  these  cen- 
turies they  have  alike  been  the  dupes  and  victims 
of  a  double  delusion  and  imposition,  commencing 
we  know  not  when.  Can  this  fact  be  matched, 
either  in  historic  annals,  or  in  the  fabulous  legends 
of  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

An  incident  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
city,  narrated  by  both  Christian  and  Arabian  writ- 
ers, may  properly  be  cited  in  this  connection.  We 
quote  from  the  historic  portion  of  the  article: 
"  The  Khalif,  after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, which  secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of 
worship  in  the  churches  which  they  had,  but  pro- 
hibited the  erection  of  more,  entered  the  city  and 
was  met  kt  the  gates  by  the  patriarch.  Omar 
then,  in  company  with  the  patriarch,  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Kesurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim 
time  of  prayer  knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of 
the  basilica,  refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings, 
in  order  that  the  possession  of  them  might  be  se- 
cured to  the  Christians.  Tradition  relates  that 
he  requested  a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for 
the  Mohammedan  worship,  and  that  the  pati-iarch 
offered  him  the  spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone 
of  Jacob's  vision."  etc.  (p.  1310).  Passing  by  the 
tradition,  we  have  the  historic  fact  that  the  Khalif 
declined  entering  the  church,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  by  another 
writer:  "In  order  that  his  followers  might  have 
no  pretext  to  claim  possession  of  the  church  after 
his  departure,  under  the  pretense  that  he  had  wor- 
shipped in  it  "  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  37).  Yet  if  we  may 
believe  Mr.  Fergusson,  this  phghted  faith,  under- 
stood alike  by  both  parties,  and  on  the  testimony 
of  both  scrupulously  respected  at  the  outset,  was 
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afterwards  violated  without  any  known  protest  or 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Christians,  we  know 
not  when,  history  and  tradition  being  both  as  silent 
respecting  this  transaction  as  in  regard  to  the 
"  pious  fraud  "  by  which  the  homage  of  Christen- 
dom was  subsequently  transferred  to  another 
locality. 

We  pass  now  to  the  testimony  of  early  visitors 
and  writers. 

Eusebius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Constan- 
tine,  and  his  biographer,  represents  the  church 
which  he  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchre,  as 
having  an  open  court  on  the  east,  towards  the 
entrances,  with  cloisters  on  each  side  and  gates  in 
front,  "  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street 
of  the  market  (or  in  the  middle  of  the  broad 
market-place)  the  beautiful  propylsea  (vestibule)  of 
the  whole  structure  presented  to  those  passing  by 
on  the  outside  the  wonderful  view  of  the  things 
seen  within*'  {Vit.  Const,  iii.  39).  Along  the 
street  of  the  bazaars,  east  of  the  present  church, 
M'hich  would  make  their  site  identical  with  "  the 
market-place"  of  Eusebius,  and  correspond  with 
the  position  of  the  propyl^ea,  are  three  granite  col- 
umns, the  apparent  remains  of  an  ancient  portico, 
and  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  structure 
than  the  church  of  Constantino.  Mr.  Fergusson 
adniits  that  the  propyla?a  of  the  church  "  had  a 
broad  market-place  in  front  of  it,"  and  to  Professor 
Willis's  criticism  that  this  would  be  "  ludicrously 
impossible"  where  he  locates  the  building,  he  re- 
plies :  "  There  is  now  an  extensive  cemetery  on  the 
spot  in  front  of  this  gateway;  and  where  men  can 
bury  they  can  buy;  where  there  is  room  for  tombs, 
there  is  room  for  stalls"  (Notes,  p.  50).  With 
reference  to  this  locality,  we  quote  Mr.  Grove: 
"  The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems  from  an 
early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is  still,  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron.  Here  it 
was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  abominations, 
destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  out  on  the  '  graves 
of  the  children  of  the  people'  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
of  all  kinds"  (p.  1279).  Connect  with  this  the 
fact  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  outside 
the  city,  and  on  its  least  populous  side,  and  we 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  element  of  absurdity 
is  lacking  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  supposition. 

The  testimony  of  Eusebius  on  another  point,  and 
that  of  all  the  other  writers  whom  Mr.  Fergusson 
depends  upon,  is  thus  sunmied  up  in  his  Notes:  — 

"  In  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned  I  would 
be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  waive  the  architectural 
evidence  altogether,  and  to  rest  the  proof  of  what 
is  advanced  above  on  any  one  of  the  following  four 
points:  — 

"  1.  The  assertion  of  Eusebius  that  the  new 
Jerusalem,  meaning  thereby  the  buildings  of  Con- 
stantino, was  opposite  to,  and  over  against,  the  old 
city. 

"2.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Places  by 
the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim. 

"  3.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninus 
between  the  Bir  Arroah  and  Siloam. 

"  4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Arculfus  of  all 
mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  building  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Haram  area."  —  (p.  55.) 

We  will  take  up  in  their  order  and  fairly  examine 
the  "four  points''  here  named,  with  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  agrees  to  stand  or  to  fall. 

"1.  The   assertion  of  Eusebius   that   the   new 
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Jerusalem,  meaning  thereby  the  buildings  of  Con- 
stautine,  was  opposite  to,  and  over  against,  the  old 
city." 

The  assertion  referred  to,  he  quotes  as  follows :  — 

"  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  which  witnessed 
the  Saviour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem  was  con- 
structed, over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of  old, 
which,  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  upon 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord,  had  experienced  the 
extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  the  city 
that  the  emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument  to  the 
Saviour's  victory  over  death,  with  rich  and  lavish 
magnificence." 

To  this  he  adds  the  following  passage  from  Soc- 
rates :  — 

"  The  mother  of  the  emperor  built  a  magnificent 
house  of  prayer  on  the  place  of  the  sepulchre, 
founding  a  new  Jerusalem  opposite  to  the  old  and 
deserted  city." 

"  The  old  city,"  in  respect  to  its  dwellings,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  "the  upper"  and  "the 
lower."  The  former  was  on  Mount  Zion  and  the 
latter  on  iNIount  Akra,  and  in  the  adjacent  valleys. 
The  site  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  latter,  or  to  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  "  stands  directly  on  the 
ridge  of  Akra  "  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  391).  The  site  of  the 
Temple  and  that  of  the  church  lie  "  over  against " 
each  other.  These  are  the  points  which  Eusebius 
is  comparing.  He  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
ruined  dwellings  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
city;  he  refers  especially  to  the  deserted  ruins  of 
the  Temple.  By  "  the  new  Jerusalem,"  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  he  means  "  the  buildings  of  Constan- 
tine."  Exactly  —  he  means  these  and  nothing  else. 
And  by  "  the  old  Jerusalem  "  he  means  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple,  neither  more  or  less.  Or  i-ather, 
while  the  primary  meaning  is  on  each  side  thus 
restricted,  he  intends  to  designate  by  the  latter  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  the  Temple  was  the  crown, 
and  by  the  former,  the  modern  city,  of  which  the 
church  was  to  be  the  future  glory.  The  antithesis 
is  complete.  The  other  interpretation  makes  the 
comparison  incongruous  —  the  old  city  meaning  a 
collection  of  dwellings,  and  the  new  city  meaning 
simply  a  church.  Dr.  Stanley  has  justly  observed : 
"  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  about 
the  other  hills  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  mount  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
stands,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  has 
from  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of  David,  been 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem  " 
(S.  cf  P.  p.  177,  Amer.  ed.).  This  is  the  fact 
which  the  Christian  Fathers  recognize,  using  each 
locality  as,  in  a  religious  sense,  the  representative 
of  the  city,  when  they  say  that  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  "  founded  a  new  Jerusalem,  opposite  to 
the  old  and  deserted  city,"  a  phrase,  withal,  more 
appUcable  to  the  eastern  hill,  which  was  burned 
over,  swept  "  clear  of  houses,"  and  was  still  for- 
saken, than  to  the  western  hill,  which  had  never 
been  thus  completely  desolated,  and  was  still  in- 
habited. Opposite  the  deserted  site  of  the  Hebrew 
Temple  Constantine  reared  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
This  is  our  interpretation  of  Eusebius  and  Socrates ; 
and  this  disposes  of  the  first  point. 

"2.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Places  by 
the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim." 

His  testimony  is :  — 

"  Inde  ut  eas  foris  murum  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
Portam  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
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Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  antequam 
pateretur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
ad  lapidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  modo 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoris  Basilica  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  miree  pulchritudinis." 

There  is  no  allusion  here  to  a  "  Zion  Crt^e,"  and 
none  then  existed.  {Arculf.  i.  1.)  Had  the  mod- 
ern gate  been  there,  no  visitor  would  have  passed 
out  of  it  to  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  city, 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  especially  not  to 
the  left.  It  involves,  further,  the  absurd  supposi- 
tion that  the  go^'ernor's  house,  where  the  Saviour 
was  arraigned,  was  in  a  valley,  unprotected,  outside 
of  the '  city,  when  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the 
writer  has  asserted  that  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  probable  scene  of  the  trial  was  the 
castle  of  Antonia. 

The  natural  course  of  one  who  passed  out  of  the 
city  northward,  going  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis 
Grate,  would  have  been  formerly,  as  now,  between 
the  Temple  area  and  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  near  to  the  latter,  and  the  objects  seen 
would  have  been  in  just  the  relative  position  in 
which  this  traveller  describes  them. 

Mr.  Eergusson  assumes  that  the  phrase  "  foris 
murum  "  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  visitor's 
course,  here  described,  from  Zion  to  the  Neapohs 
Gate  (called  Neapolis  then,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  now  called  Damascus),  lay  outside  of  the 
wall.  If  so,  the  reference  is  to  the  inner  wall  along 
the  brow  of  Zion,  the  first  of  the  "  three  walls" 
which  surrounded  this  part  of  the  city.  This  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  old 
Pilgrim,  but  far  more  probably,  we  think,  he  means 
simply  what  we  have  indicated  above.  There  never 
was  a  road  from  Zion  southward,  and  no  suggestion 
could  be  more  improbable  than  that  of  plunging 
from  Zion  into  the  lower  Tyropceon,  outside  the 
city,  ascending  the  opposite  slope,  and  making  the 
long  detour  by  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  to 
reach  the  gate  named.  The  point  of  destination 
was  northward  from  Zion,  and  the  Pilgrim  says 
that  one  who  would  go  beyond  the  wall,  or  outside 
of  the  city,  passing  from  Zion  to  the  NeapoHs 
Gate,  would  see  the  objects  described,  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the 
sentence  favors  this  rendering  of  "  foris  murum," 
and  we  have  an  authority  for  it,  exactly  in  point. 
^^  Foris ;  in  late  Latin,  with  the  accusative  ==:6e- 
yond.  '  Constitutus  si  sit  fluvius,  qui  foris  agrum 
nonvagatur'"  (Andrews's  Lex.  in  loc).  Either 
of  these  interpretations  we  claim  to  be  more  natural 
and  probable  than  Mr.  Eergusson's,  for  the  reasons 
already  given  ;  and  this  disposes  of  the  second 
point. 

"  -3.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninus 
between  the  Bir  Arroah  and  Siloam." 

This  testimony  is :  — 

"  Near  the  altar  is  a  crypt,  where,  if  you  place 
your  ear,  you  will  hear  the  flowing  of  water;  and 
if  you  throw  in  an  apple,  or  anything  that  will 
swim,  and  go  to  Siloam,  you  wiU  find  it  there." 
In  the  preceding  article,  Mr.  Eergusson  says :  "  In 
so  far  as  we  know."  the  connection  exists;  meaning 
merely,  We  do  not  know  that  it  does  not  exist.  In 
the  Notes  he  says :  "  It  is,  therefore,,  a  fact  at  this 
hour,"  that  the  connection  exists.  This  is  an  un- 
supported assertion.  The  connection  has  not  been 
established,  and  the  subterranean  watercourses  of 
Jerusalem  are  still  involved  in  much  uncertainty, 
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The  witness  cited  in  support  of  the  alleged  fact 
pronounces  directly  against  its  probability,  and  in 
favor  of  the  opposite  theory.  Dr.  Barclay  gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  subterranean  con- 
duit of  Hezekiah  was  brought  down  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  running  south  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  and  says  that  on  this  hypothesis  "  it  would 
pass  just  by  the  rock  Golgotha,"  the  traditionary 
site  of  the  sepulchre,  as  described  by  Antoninus 
(6'%,  etc.,  pp.  94,  300).  Furthermore,  in  examin- 
ing the  fountain  of  Siloam,  Ije  found  a  subterranean 
channel  which  supplied  it,  and  which  he  traversed 
for  nearly  a  thousand  feet;  and  on  locating  its 
course,  he  was  "  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  sub- 
terraneous canal  derived  its  former  supply  of  water, 
not  from  Moriah,  but  from  Zion  "  {ib.  p.  523).  He 
also  says :  "If  this  channel  was  not  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
waters  of  Hezekiah's  aqueduct,  then  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which  it  could  have  been 
applied"  (ib.  p.  309).  [Siloam,  Amer.  ed.]  So 
little  countenance,  so  palpable  a  contradiction, 
rather,  is  given  to  the  "fact"  by  the  witness  cited 
to  corroborate  it;  and  this  disposes  of  the  third 
point. 

"  4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Arculfus  of  all 
mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  building  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Haram  area." 

We  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  the  last-named 
particular.  Churches  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  were 
erected  in  many  localities,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  account  for  the  selection  of  this  site,  though  it 
were  easy  to  conjecture  a  reason.    It  proves  nothing. 

The  remaining  specification,  like  the  other,  is  an 
argument  drawn  from  silence  and  conjecture,  and 
rates  no  higher  as  proof.  It  runs  thus:  If  this 
building  were  then  in  existence,  this  visitor  must 
have  described  it;  the  building  was  in  existence, 
and  the  opposite  theory  assumes  that  he  did  not 
allude  to  it;  therefore,  the  current  theory  is  false. 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  difterence  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  principle  with  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  professedly  started,  of  "  admitting 
nothing  which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct 
testi^iony  or  by  local  indications"  (p.  1312). 
There  is  no  pretense  that  this  argument  rests  on 
either  of  these:  it  rests  on  nothing  Ijut  an  unac- 
countable "omission."  And  this  silence  is  offered 
as  not  merely  corroborative  evidence,  but  as  vital 
proof.  Mr.  Fergusson  adduces  this  as  one  of  four 
points,  "anyone"  of  which  estaUishes  his  theory 
beyond  question.  As  if  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's 
in  London,  or  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  at  any  period, 
would  be  absolutely  disproved  by  the  silence  of  a 
visitor  respecting  either,  in  a  professed  description 
of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  city.  At  the  best, 
it  could  only  be  a  natural  inference;  it  could  never 
be  proof  positive.  And  here  we'might  rest;  for  if 
we  proceed  no  further,  Mr.  Fergusson' s  last  point 
is  disposed  of,  and  his  claim  is  prostrate. 

But  we  join  issue  with  him,  and  affirm  that  what 
Arculfus  describes  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
was  the  building  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church,  and  not  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  any  part 
of  it.  Neither  could  "  the  square  house  of  prayer 
erected  )n  the  site  of  the  Temple,"  have  been,  as 
he  alleges,  the  jSlosque  el-Aksa.  The  phrase  "  vili 
fabricati  sunt  opere,"  could  never  have  been  applied 
to  this  structure.  The  immense  quadrangle,  rudely 
built  with  beams  and  planks  over  the  remains  of 
ruins,  as  described  by  the  bishop,  would  seem  to  be 
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a  natural  account  of  the  building  erected  by  the 
Khalif  Omar  oyer  the  rock  es-Siikhrah,  as  Dr.  Bar- 
clay suggests,  "  which  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury gave  place  to  the  present  elegant  octagonal  ed- 
ifice, erected  by  Abd  el-Melek"  {City,  etc.,  p.  336). 
If  the  assigned  date  of  the  completion  of  the  latter 
edifice  is  correct,  this  would  serve  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  date  of  Arculfus's  visit,  which  is  only 
known  to  have  been  "  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century"  (Wright's  Introduction,  p.  xii., 
Bohn's  ed.). 

In  the  Bishop's  description  of  "  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  whatever  other  changes  may 
have  taken  place,  we  have  a  crucial  test  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  building  described  with  the  church  or 
the  mosque,  in  the  account  of  the  cave  which  was 
the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  For  this,  together 
with  that  of  Willibald,  a  few  years  later,  and  that 
of  Ssewulf,  still  later,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Bibl. 
Sacra,  xxiv.  137,  138. 

The  sepulchral  cave  of  the  church,  described  by 
these  writers,  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  to  have  been 
the  cave  in  the  rock  es-Sukhrah,  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  rock  has 
been  the  most  stationary  landmark  in  Jerusalem, 
and  has  probably  changed  as  little  as  any  other 
object.  For  such  accounts  as  have  reached  us  of 
the  cave  within  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Bibl. 
Sacra,  xxiv.  138,  139. 

It  is  not  credible  that  these  and  the  preceding 
all  refer  to  the  same  excavation.  The  narrative  of 
Arculfus  can  be  adjusted  to  the  present  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  and  its  reputed  tombs,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  changes  wrought  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  building.  But  by  no  practicable 
change,  by  no  possibiUty,  can  it  be  adjusted  to  the 
rock  es-Sukhrah  and  the  cave  beneath  it;  and  this 
disposes  of  the  fourth  point. 

We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  "four  points."  He  offered  to  "rest 
the  proof"  of  his  theory  "on  any  one  "  of  them; 
and  we  have  shown  that  on  a  fair  investigation  not 
one  of  them  sustains  his  theory  in  a  single  partic- 
ular, and  for  the  most  part  they  pointedly  refute  it. 
There  remains  an  objection  to  this  theory,  as 
decisive  as  any,  which  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  on  the  ground.  The  site  of 
the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  could  not  have  been, 
in  our  Saviour's  day,  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
theory  would  break  up  the  solid  masonry  of  the 
ancient  substructions  of  the  Temple  area,  still  exist- 
ing, making  one  portion  modern  and 'the  other 
ancient,  leaving  one  without  the  city,  and  retaining 
the  other  within  it,  in  a  way  which  is  simply  in- 
credible. Whatever  may  have  been  the  bearings 
and  dimensions  of  the  Temple,  with  its  courts  and 
porticoes,  in  the  inclosure  above,  the  massive  foun- 
dations of  the  area  are  one  work,  and  that  a  work 
of  high  antiquity.  The  immense  beveled  stones  in 
the  southeast  corner  were  laid  at  the  sai^ie  time 
with  the  stones  in  the  southwest  corner.  They  are 
of  the  same  magnitude,  and  it  does  not  need  the 
eye  of  an  architect  to  assure  us  that  they  are  of  the 
same  age  and  style  of  workmanship.  They  were 
the  two  extremities  of  the  ancient  southern  wall, 
as  they  are  of  the  modern,  stretching,  as  Josephus 
informs  us,  from  valley  to  valley,  and  laid  with 
stones  "immovable  for  all  time:  "  and  to-day  they 
confirm  his  testimony,  and  contradict  this  theory. 
"  We  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,"  said 
Dr.  Robinson,  on  his  first  visit,  "  that  the  area  of 
the  Jewish   temple  was  identical  on  its  western, 
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eastern,  and  southern  sides,  with  the  present  en- 
closure of  the  Haram."  "Ages  upon  ages  have 
rolled  away,  yet  these  foundations  endure,  and  are 
immovable  as  at  the  beginning  "  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  427). 
The  investigations  of  his  second  visit  confirmed  the 
conclusion  of  his  first,  —  frOra  which  we  see  not 
how  any  visitor  who  has  inspected  this  masonry  can 
withhold  his  assent  —  that  in  the  southwest  corner, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  western  wall,  in  the 
southeast  corner  on  both  sides,  and  along  the  south- 
ern wall,  we  have  before  us  "  the  massive  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple.  Such  has 
been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  cen- 
turies, and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  so 
long  as  these  remains  endure  "  {Bibl.  Res.  (1852) 
220). 

These  are  our  main  reasons  for  rejecting  Mr. 
Fergusson's  theory  of  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem, 
in  its  two  principal  points ;  and  if  these  points  are 
untenable,  almost  the  entire  reasoning  of  his  section 
of  the  article  falls  with  them.  S.  W. 

*  V.  MoDicKN  Jekusalem.  —  Walls  and 
Gates.  —  The  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  not 
older  than  the  16th  century,  though  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  built  l;)elonged  to  former  walls 
and  are  much  more  ancient.  They  consist  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  moderate  size,  laid  in  mortar.  They 
are  "  built  for  the  most  part  with  a  breastwork ; 
that  is,  the  exterior  face  of  the  wall  is  carried  up 
several  feet  higher  than  the  interior  part  of  the 
wall,  leaving  a  broad  and  convenient  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
defenders.  This  is  protected  by  the  parapet  or 
breastwork,  which  has  battlements  and  loopholes. 
There  are  also  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  or  descend 
at  convenient  distances  on  the  inside  ''  (llob.  Bibl. 
Res.  i.  352).  The  walls  embrace  a  circuit  of  about 
2^  miles.  On  the  west,  south,  and  east  sides 
they  stand  generally  as  near  the  edge  of  the  val- 
leys as  the  ground  will  allow;  except  that  the 
southern  extremity  of  Zion  and  a  part  of  Moriah 
(known  as  Ophel)  being  outside  of  the  city,  the 
walls  there  run  across  the  i-idge  of  those  hills. 
They  vary  in  height  from  20  to  50  feet,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  ravines  below,  which  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  natural  defenses  of  the  city. 
The  walls  on  the  north  side,  where  the  ground  is 
more  open  and  level,  are  protected  to  some  extent 
by  ditches  or  trenches.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a 
Dart  of  this  northern  wall  that  it  consists  of  a  mass 
of  natural  rock,  75  feet  high,  with  strata  so  exactly 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  opposite  ledge  that 
the  passage  between  them  must  be  artificial.  It 
may  have  been  a  quarry  for  obtaining  stones  for 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Fortifications  of  this  character, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  higher  positions  in  the 
vicinity,  would  be  utterly  useless  against  European 
tactics.  Yet,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  this  respect, 
these  walls  so  notched  with  battlements  and  seeming 
to  rise  and  fall  (like  a  waving  line)  with  the  de- 
clivities of  the  ground,  especially  as  they  suddenly 
show  themselves  to  the  traveller  approaching  the 
city  from  the  west,  form  a  picturesque  oriental  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  city  has  four  gates  at  present  in  use,  which 
look  towards  the  cardinal  points.  Though  they 
bear  other  names  among  the  natives,  they  are  known 
to  travellers  as  the  Ydfa  (Joppa)  Gate  on  the  west 
side,  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north  side,  the 
Gate  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  east,  and  of  Zion  on  the 
south.  The  first  two  are  so  called  after  the  places 
to  which  the  roads  starting  from  them  lead :  that 
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of  St.  Stephen  from  a  popular  belief  that  this  martyr 
was  put  to  death  in  that  quarter,  and  that  of  Zion 
from  its  situation  on  the  hill  of  this  name.  Near 
the  Damascus  Gate  are  the  remains  of  towers,  sup- 
posed by  Robinson  to  have  been  the  guard-houses  of  a 
gate  which  stood  there  as  early  as  the  age  of  Herod. 
The  Ydfa  Gate  forms  the  main  entrance,  and  on 
that  account  is  kept  open  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  other  gates.  The  custom  of  shutting  the  gates 
by  night  (see  Rev.  xxi.  23-25)  is  common  in  eastern 
cities  at  the  present  day.  Three  or  four  smaller 
gates  occur  in  the  walls,  but  have  been  closed  up, 
and  are  now  seldom  or  never  used.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Golden  (jiate  in  the  east- 
ern wall  which  overlooks  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron. 
"  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  projection  55  feet  long 
and  standing  out  6  feet.  Its  portal  is  double, 
with  semicircular  arches  profusely  ornamented.  The 
Corinthian  capitals  which  sustain  the  entablature 
spring  like  corbels  from  the  wall,  and  the  whole 
entablature  is  bent  round  the  arch.  The  exterior 
appearance,  independently  of  its  architecture,  bears 
no  mark  of  high  antiquity  ....  for  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  massive  stones  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  on  each  side,  and  indeed  the  new 
masonry  around  is  sufliciently  apparent "  (Porter, 
Handbook,  i.  115  f.).  The  style  of  architecture, 
whether  the  structure  occupies  its  original  place  or 
not,  must  be  referred  to  an  early  Roman  period. 
[Wood-cut,  p.  1325.]  It  is  a  saying  of  the  Franks 
that  the  Mohammedans  have  walled  up  this  gate 
because  they  believe  that  a  king  is  to  enter  by  it 
who  will  take  possession  of  the  city  and  become 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  323). 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  largest  stones  in  the 
exterior  walls,  bearing  incontestable  marks  of  a 
Hebrew  origin,  and  occupying  their  original  places, 
are  found  near  the  southeast  angle  of  the  city  and 
substructions  of  the  Castle  of  David  so  called, 
not  far  from  the  Yafa  Gate,  near  the  centre  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  alternate 
courses  at  the  former  point  measure  from  17  to  10 
feet  in  length  by  3  or  4  feet  in  height.  One  of  the 
stones  there  is  24  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  height 
and  6  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  wall  is  common 
both  to  the  city  and  the  Temple  area.  One  of  the 
stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  Castle  is  12 1  feet 
long  and  3  feet  5  inches  broad;  though  most  of 
them  are  smaller  than  those  at  the  southeast  angle. 
The  upper  part  of  this  Castle  or  Tower,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  at  Jerusalem,  is  com- 
paratively modern;  but  the  lower  part  exhibits  a 
dift'erent  style  of  workmanship  and  is  unquestionably 
ancient,  though  whether  a  renmant  of  Herod's 
Hippie  tower  (as  Robinson  supposes)  or  not,  is  still 
disputed.  [Pk.etouium.]  The  Saviour's  language 
that  "  not  one  stone  should  be  left  on  another" 
(Matt.  xxiv.  2)  is  not  contradicted  by  such  facts. 
In  the  first  place  the  expression  may  be  a  proverbial , 
one  for  characterizing  the  overthrow  as  signal,  the 
destruction  as  desolating,  irresistible.  In  the  next 
place  this  was  spoken  in  reahty  not  of  the  city  and 
its  walls,  but  of  "  tTie  buildings  of  the  temple,"  and 
in  that  apphcation  was  fulfilled  in  the  strictest 
manner. 

Area,  Streets,  etc.  —  The  present  circumference 
of  the  city  includes  209.5  acres,  or  one  third  of  a 
square  mile.  Its  longest  line  extends  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  length. 
[See  Plate  HI.]  But  this  space  is  not  all  built 
upon;  for  the  inclosure  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherrf 
(Moriah  or  the  site  of  the  Temple)  contains  35 
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acres  (almost  one  sixth  of  the  whole),  and  large 
spaces,  especially  on  Mount  Zion  and  the  hill 
Bezetha  at  the  north  end,  are  unoccupied.  Just 
within  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  an  open  tract 
where  two  or  three  Arab  tents  may  often  be  seen, 
spread  out  and  occupied  after  the  manner  of  the 
desert.  To  what  extent  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
city  coincided  with  the  modern  city  is  not  altogether 
certain.  The  ancient  city  embraced  the  whole  of 
Zion  beyond  question,  the  southern  projection  of 
Moriah  or  Ophel,  and  possibly  a  small  tract  on  the 
north,  though  the  remains  of  the  cisterns  there  are 
too  modern  to  be  alleged  as  proof  of  this  last  addi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  the 
genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  leave  that 
section  of  the  city  out  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
Saviour's  day. 

"  The  city  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by 
its  principal  street,  which  is  three  fifths  of  a  mile 
long,  and  runs  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to  Zion 
Gate.  From  this  principal  street,  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to 
the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  generally  run  east  and  west, 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  amongst  these  is  the  '  Via 
Dolorosa '  along  the  north  of  the  Haram,  in  which 
is  the  Roman  archway,  called  Ecce  Homo.  The 
city  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  different  religious  sects.  The  boundaries  of 
these  quarters  are  defined  by  the  intersection  of  the 
principal  street,  and  that  which  crosses  it  at  right 
angles  from  the  Jafla  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  the  Ha- 
ram, called  Bab  as-Silsile,  or  Gate  of  the  Chain. 
The  Christians  occupy  the  western  half  of  the  city, 
the  northern  portion  of  which  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian quarter,  and  contains  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  the  southern  portion  is  the  Armenian 
quarter,  having  the  Citadel  at  its  northwest  angle. 
The  Mohammedan  quarter  occupies  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  city,  and  includes  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherif.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  on  the  south,  be- 
tween the  Armenian  quarter  and  the  Haram.'' 
{Ordnance  Savvey  of  Jerusalem^  p.  9,  Lond.  1865.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  streets  are  not  known 
by  any  particular  names.  A  detailed  report  of 
inquiries  on  this  subject  (appended  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey)  shows  that  most  of  them  are  thus  known: 
being  distinguished  by  the  names  of  persons  or 
families,  from  trades  carried  on  in  them,  or  from 
the  places  to  which  the  streets  or  alleys  lead.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  uneven,  and  badly  paved,  for 
the  most  part  with  a  gutter  or  channel  in  the 
middle  for  beasts  of  burden.  Some  of  them,  those 
most  frequented,  are  darkened  with  mats  or  stone 
arches  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  heat.  The 
houses  are  built  of  limestone,  many  of  them  mere 
hovels,  others  more  substantial,  but  seldom  with 
any  pretension  to  elegance.  The  low  windows 
guarded  with  iron  grates  give  to  many  of  them  a 
dreary,  prison-like  appearance.  Some  of  them  have 
lattice  windows  toward  the  street;  but  generally, 
these  open  toward  the  inner  courts  on  which  the 
houses  stand. 

Population.  —  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
place,  the  population  of  Jerusalem  is  very  dense. 
The  houses  in  general  are  closely  tenanted,  and  in 
some  quarters  they  are  piled  upon  one  another,  so 
as  to  extenci  across  the  streets,  and  make  them 
appear  almost  like  subterranean  passages.  It  is 
difficult  (as  no  proper  system  of  registration  exists) 
to  fix  the  precise  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Schultz,  formerly  Prussian  Consul  at  Jerusalem, 
placed  it  in  1845  at  17,000.     The  following  table 
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exhibits  the  different  classes  of  this  population 
according  to  their  nationalities  and  religious  con- 
fessions :  — 

I.  Mohammedans 5,000 

II.  Christians 

(a)  Greeks 2,000 

(6)    Roman  Cathohes    .     .       900 
(c)    Armenians    .  .     .       350 

{d)  Copts 100 

(e)    Syrians 20 

(/)  Abyssinians       ...         20 

3,390 

8,390 
III.  Jews 

(a)  Turkish  subjects  (iSejo/i- 

ardhn)        ....   6,000 
(6)  Foreigners  (Ashkenazim) 
Poles,  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, etc.       .  .  1,100 
(c)  Caraites                      .     .       20 

7,120 

15,510 

I'o  the  foregoing  we  are  to  add  the  65  or  70 
persons,  European  I'rotestants  or  Catholics,  con- 
nected with  consulates  or  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  the  Turkish  garrison  of  800  or  1,000 
men;  and  we  have  then  the  aggregate  (as  stated 
above)  of  about  17,000.  The  number  of  pilgrims, 
greatest  at  Easter,  varies  from  time  to  time ;  the 
maximum  may  be  10,000.  It  was  about  5,000  in 
1843,  and  about  3,000  in  1844  (Schultz,  Jerusalem, 
Eine  Vo7'lesu7ig,  pp.  33,  34).  The  estimate  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (1865)  — 16,000  —  shows  that 
hardly  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  popula- 
tion during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statement 
(in  this  latter  work )  that  the  travellers  and  pilgrims 
at  l]aster  swell  the  sum  to  30,000,  seems  almost 
incredible,  unless  it  be  understood  of  some  altogether 
exceptional  year.  Tobler  complains  {Denkbldtter 
auA  Ji-rusalem,  p.  353)  that  the  Turkish  statistics 
are  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  Christian  inhabitants  slowly  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Water  Supply.  —  Most  of  the  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  cisterns  in  which  the  rain-water  is 
collected  by  means  of  gutters  during  the  rains  from 
December  to  March.  The  better  houses  often  have 
two  or  three  such  cisterns,  so  arranged  that  when 
one  is  full  the  water  flows  into  another.  "  As  the 
water  which  runs  through  the  filthy  streets  is  also 
collected  in  some  of  these  cisterns,  it  can  only  be 
drunk  with  safety  after  it  is  filtered  and  freed  from 
the  numerous  worms  and  insects  which  are  bred 
in  it."  Some  water  is  obtained  from  Joab's  Well 
[PZn-Rogi<:l],  whence  it  is  brought  in  goat-skins  on 
donkeys  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
city  was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
from  the  three  Pools  of  Solomon  near  I^ethlehem. 
The  works  constructed  for  this  purpose^  "in  bold- 
ness of  design  and  skill  in  execution,  rival  even 
the  most  approved  system  of  modern  engineers  " 
{Ordnance  Survey,  p.  10).  The  Pacha  of  Jeru- 
salem has  recently  repaired  the  conduit  from  Sol- 
omon's Pools  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  now  supplied 
from  Am  Etan,  and  "  the  sealed  fountain  "  above 
the  upper  pool. 

Jews.  —  The  Jews  constitute  an  interesting  class 

of  the  inhabitants.     Very  many  of  them   are  pil- 

1  grims  who  have  come  to  Jerusalem  to  fulfill  a  vow, 

and  then  return  to  the  countries  where  they  were 

'  born,  or  aged  persons  who  desire  to  spend  their 
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last  days  in  the  holy  city,  and  be  buried  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  according  to  their 
traditions  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment. 
For  the  privilege  of  being  buried  there  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum ;  but  if  any  one  is  too 
poor  to  incur  this  expense,  the  body  is  taken  to  the 
slope  on  Mount  Zion  where  the  Tomb  of  David  is 
situated.  Among  them  are  representatives  from 
almost  every  land,  though  the  Spanish,  Pohsh,  and 
German  Jews  compose  the  greater  number.  Like 
their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  in  commercial  places,  they  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  live  chiefly  on  alms  contrib- 
uted by  their  countrymen  in  Europe  and  America. 
They  devote  most  of  their  time  to  holy  employ- 
ments, as  they  are  called.  They  frequent  the  syn- 
agogues, roam  over  the  country  to  visit  places  mem- 
orable in  their  ancient  history,  and  read  assiduously 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic 
writings.  Those  of  them  who  make  any  pretension 
to  learning  understand  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic, 
and  speak  as  their  vernacular  tongue  the  language 
of  the  country  where  they  formerly  lived,  or  whence 
their  fathers  emigrated.  As  would  be  expected, 
from  the  character  of  the  motive  which  brings  them 
to  the  Holy  Land,  they  are  distinguished,  as  a  class, 
for  their  bigoted  attachment  to  Judaism.  The  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  have  several  synagogues  which  they 
attend,  not  promiscuously,  but  according  to  their 
national  or  geographical  affinities.  The  particular 
bond  which  unites  them  in  this  religious  associ- 
ation is  that  of  their  birth  or  sojourn  in  the  same 
foreign  land,  and  their  speaking  the  same  language 
(Comp.  Acts  vi.  9  fF.).  For  information  respecting 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  reader  may  see  especially 
Wilson's  Land  of  the  Bible  (2  vols.  Edinb.  1847) 
and  Bonar  and  M'Cheyne's  Narrative  of  a  Mis- 
sion of  Inquiry  to  the  Jeios,  in  1839  (29th  thousand, 
Edinb.  1852).  The  statements  in  these  works  re- 
main substantially  correct  for  the  present  time. 

Burial  Places.  —  Modern  burial  places  surround 
the  city  on  all  sides.  Thus,  on  our  right  as  we  go 
out  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate  is  a  Mohammedan  cem- 
etery, which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  Moriah,  extending  to  near  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  Haram.  This  cemetery,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  sacred  area,  is  regarded  as  specially  sacred. 
The  largest  cemetery  of  the  Mohammedans  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  the  Bii  ket  Mamilla,  or  Upper 
Gihon,  a  reservoir  so  named  still  in  use.  "  The 
Moslem  Sheikhs  or  '  Saints '  are  buried  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  especially  along 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram.  The  Moslems  are 
buried  without  coffins,  being  simply  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  and  are  carried  to  the  grave  hi  a  sort  of 
wooden  box,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men. 
The  body  is  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  palm 
branch  and  followed  by  the  mourners.  Prayers  are 
offered  up  in  the  mosque  whilst  the  body  is  there, 
and  at  the  grave  the  Koran  is  recited,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased  extolled."  The  outside 
portion  of  Mount  Zion  is  occupied  chiefly  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  the  Christian  communities,  i.  e..  Cath- 
olics, Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Protestants.  Not 
far  from  David's  Tomb  there  is  a  little  cemetery 
which  contains  the  remains  of  several  Americans 
who  have  died  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  graves  is 
that  of  the  late  Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College, 
whose  memory  is  still  cherished  among  us  by  so 
many  pupils  and  friends.  The  great  Jewish  cem- 
etery, as  already  mentioned,  hes  along  the  base  and 
up  the  sides  of  Ohvet.    The  white  slabs  which  cover 
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the  graves  are  slightly  elevated  and  marked  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
Caraite  Jews  have  a  separate  place  of  burial  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Hinnom,  near  the  intersection 
of  the  road  which  crosses  the  valley  to  the  tombs  of 
Aceldama. 

CImrches.  —  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  city,  stands  over  the  reputed  place  of  the  Sa- 
viour's tomb,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sion. It  is  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  Jerusalem, 
after  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  It  was  built  in  1808, 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one  destroyed  by  fire. 
Some  monument  of  this  kind  has  marked  the  spot 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  about 
A.  D.  326,  and  perhaps  earlier  still.  It  does  not 
belong  to  this  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  site.  For  a  convenient  resume 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  Stanley  refers  to 
the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  April,  1853. 
Nothing  decisive  has  more  recently  been  brought  to 
light.  This  church  is  in  reality  not  so  much  a  single 
church  as  a  cluster  of  churches  or  chapels.  The  church 
is  entered  by  a  door  leading  out  of  an  open  court  on 
the  south,  never  opened  except  by  a  member  of  the 
Moslem  family.  It  is  always  open  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The 
open  court  is  paved  with  limestone  and  worn  as 
smooth  as  glass  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims.  Here  the 
venders' of  souvenirs  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Beth- 
lehem expose  their  wares  and  drive  a  thriving  trade. 
On  the  east  side  are  the  Greek  convent  of  Abraham, 
the  Armenian  church  of  St.  John,  and  the  Coptic 
church  of  the  Angel;  on  the  west  side  are  three 
Greek  chapels,  that  of  St.  James,  that  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs,  in  which  is  a  very  beautiful  font,  and  that 
of  St.  John ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  side 
of  the  court  is  a  Greek  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Egyptian  Mary,  and  east  of  the  entrance  a  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  small  Latin  Chapel  of  the  Ag- 
ony. The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Rotunda,  built  principally  of  the 
limestone  known  as  "  Santa  Croce  marble."  What 
is  shown  as  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord  is  a  raised 
bench,  2  feet  high,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  covered  on 
the  top  by  a  marble  slab.  "  No  rock  is  visible  at 
present,"  says  Capt.  Wilson,  "but  may  exist  below 
the  marble  slab,  as  in  forming  the  level  floor  of  the 
Rotunda  a  great  quantity  of  rock  must  have  been 
cut  away,  and  the  portion  containing  the  tomb 
would  naturally  be  left  intact."  The  church  is  at 
present  undergoing  important  repairs. 

Near  St.  Stephen's  Gate  is  the  Church  of  St. 
iVnne,  built  over  a  grotto,  which  looks  like  an 
ancient  cistern.  The  church  belongs  to  France, 
and  is  being  almost  rebuilt  at  great  expense.  It 
shows  the  scarcity  of  wood  that  the  timber  required 
in  these  repairs  has  to  be  imported  at  Ydfa,  and 
then  transported  over  the  heavy  roads  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Church  of  St.  James  in  the  Armenian  con- 
vent is  one  of  the  richest  in  gilding,  decorations, 
and  pictures  in  the  city.  Nearly  opposite  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  is  the  Greek  church  and  convent  of 
"  the  Forerunner,"  comparatively  modern  and 
dressed  out  with  gilding  and  paintings  in  the  usual 
Greek  style."     The  church  of  the  Anglo-Prussian 


«  *  We  have  taken  these  brief  statements  (to  some 
extent,  verbally),  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeru- 
salem, our  best  recent  authority  (1865).  It  may  be  in 
place  to  say  here  that  Col.  James,  the  Director  of  the 
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episcopate  on  Mount  Zion,  though  not  large,  is  a 
neat  edifice,  built  of  limestone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  preaching  in  this  church  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  at  other  times  is  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish. See  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
objects  of  this  episcopate  by  Glider  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncyU.  vi.  503-505.  The  London  Jews' 
Society  expends  large  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Palestine  Jews,  through  the  agency  of  this 
Jerusalem  bishopric.  On  the  rising  ground  west  of 
the  city  stands  "  the  immense  Russian  pile,  a  new 
building,  which  completely  overshadows  every  other 
architectural  feature.  It  combines  in  some  degree 
the  appearance  and  the  uses  of  cathedral  close, 
public  offices,  barracks,  and  hostelry;  the  flag  of 
the  Russian  consulate  floats  over  one  part,  while 
the  tall  cupola  of  the  church  commands  the  centre. 
There  are  many  Russian  priests  and  monks,  and 
shelter  is  provided  for  the  crowds  of  Muscovite 
pilgrims  "  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  174,  2d 
ed.).  All  recent  travellers  testify  that  the  distinc- 
tive oriental  character  of  Jerusalem  is  rapidly  fad- 
ing away  and  a  European  coloring  taking  its  place. 
Subterranean  Quarry.  —  It  is  ascertained  that 
a  labyrinth  of  great  extent  and  of  complicated  in- 
tricacy exists  under  the  present  Jerusalem.  It  is 
unquestionably  very  ancient,  but  having  been  so 
recently  discovered  or  rediscovered,  belongs  in  that 
point  of  view  to  our  own  times,  quite  as  much  as  to 
its  own  proper  antiquity.  Dr.  Barclay  has  the 
merit  of  bringing  this  wonderful  excavation  to  the 
knowledge  of  European  and  American  travellers. 
We  insert  an  abridged  account  of  this  discovery  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Barclay  (in  the  City  of  the 
Great  King,  pp.  460-463,  1st  ed.):  — 

"  Having  provided  ourselves  with  all  the  requisites 
for  such  a  furtive  adventure  —  matches,  candles, 
compass,  tape-line,  paper,  and  pencils  —  a  httle 
previous  to  the  time  of  closing  the  gates  of  the  city, 
we  sallied  out  at  different  points,  the  better  to  avoid 
exciting  suspicion,  and  rendezvoused  at  Jeremiah's 
Pool,  near  to  M'hich  we  secreted  ourselves  within  a 
white  enclosure  surrounding  the  tomb  of  a  departed 
Arab  Sheik,  until  the  shades  of  darkness  enabled 
us  to  approach  unperceived,  when  we  issued  from 
our  hiding-place,  amid  the  screeching  of  owls, 
screaming  of  hawks,  howling  of  jackals,  and  the 
chirping  of  nocturnal  insects.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  immediately  below  the  city  wall,  and 
the  houses  on  Bezetha,  we  proceeded  cautiously  in 
the  work  of  removing  the  dirt,  mortar,  and  stones; 
and,  after  undermining  and  picking  awhile,  a  hole 
(commenced  a  day  or  two  previous  by  our  dog )  was 
made,  though  scarcely  large  enough  ifor  us  to  worm 
our  way  serpentinely  through  the  ten  foot  wall. 

"  On  scrambling  through  and  descending  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall,  we  found  our  way  apparently 
obstructed  by  an  immense  mound  of  soft  dirt,  which 
had  been  thrown  in,  the  more  effectually  to  close 
up  the  entrance;  but,  after  examining  awhile,  dis- 
covered that  it  had  settled  down  in  some  places 
sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  crawl  over  it  on  hand 
and  knee;  which  having   accomplished,  we  found 


survey,  avows  his  belief  "  that  the  traditional  sites  are 
the  true  sites  of  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  Mount  Moriah  and  the  Temple  "  {Preface,  p.  16). 
He  says  that  an  examination  of  the  ground  confirms 
the  report  that  Constantine  ^'  caused  the  rock  all  round 
the  Sepulchre  to  be  cut  away  to  form  a  spacious  in- 
closure  round  it.  leaving  the  Sepulchre  itself  standing 
in  the  midst  "  (p.  11).     For  the  traditions,  sacred  lo- 
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ourselves  enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  that  might 
be  felt,  but  not  penetrated  by  all  our  lights,  so  vast 
is  the  hall. 

"  For  some  time  we  were  almost  overcome  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  (and  I  "must  say 
apprehension,  too,  from  the  immense  impending 
vaulted  roof),  and  felt  quite  at  a  loss  to  decide  in 
which  direction  to  wend  our  way.  There  is  a  con- 
stant and  in  many  places  very  rapid  descent  from 
the  entrance  to  the  termination,  the  distance  be- 
tween which  two  points,  in  a  nearly  direct  line,  is 
750  feet;  and  the  cave  is  upwards  of  3,000  feet  in 
circumference,  supported  by  great  numbers  of  rude 
natural  pillars.  At  the  southern  extremity  there 
is  a  very  deep  and  precipitous  pit,  in  which  we 
received  a  very  salutary  warning  of  caution  from 
the  dead  —  a  human  skeleton  !  supposed  to  be  that 
of  a  person  who,  not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with 
lights,  was  precipitated  headlong  and  broke  his 
neck. 

"  We  noticed  bats  clinging  to  the  ceiling  in 
several  places,  in  patches  varying  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  hanging  together,  which  flew 
away  at  our  too  near  approach,  and  for  some  time 
continued  to  flit  and  scream  round  and  about  our 
heads  in  rather  disagreeable  propinquity.  Numerous 
crosses  marked  on  the  wall  indicated  that,  though 
unknown  to  Christendom  of  the  present  day,  tlie 
devout  Pilgrim  or  (Jrusader  had  been  there;  and  a 
few  Arabic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  (though  too 
much  effaced  to  be  deciphered)  proved  that  the 
place  was  not  unknown  to  the  >ievf  and  Arab. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  white 
solid  limestone  rock  was  everywhere  carved  by  the 
mason's  rough  chisel  into  regular  pillars,  proved 
that  this  extensive  cavern,  though  in  part  natural, 
was  formerly  used  as  the  grand  quarry  of  Jeru- 
salem. .  .  .  There  are  many  intricate  meandering 
passages  leading  to  immense  halls,  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  and  supported  by  colossal  pillars  of 
irregular  shape  —  some  of  them  placed  there  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  to  support  the  roof  of  the  various 
grottos,  others  evidently  left  by  the  stone  quarrier 
in  quarrying  the  rock  to  prevent  the  intumbling 
of  the  city.  Such  reverberations  I  never  heard 
before. 

''  What  untold  toil  was  represented  by  the  vast 
piles  of  blocks  and  chippings,  over  which  we  had 
to  clamber,  in  making  our  exploration !  A  melan- 
choly grandeur — at  once  exciting  and  depressing  — 
pervaded  these  vast  saloons.  This,  without  doubt, 
is  the  very  magazine  from  which  much  of  the 
Temple  rock  was  hewn  —  the  pit  from  which  was 
taken  the  material  for  the  silent  growth  of  the 
Temple.  How^  often,  too,  had  it  probably  been  the 
last  place  of  retreat  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
this  guilty  city  in  the  agonizing  extremities  of  her 
various  overthrows !  It  will  probably  yet  form  the 
grave  of  many  that  are  living  over  it !  for^  the  work 
of  disintegration  and  undermining  is  going  on 
surely,  though  slowly." 

More  recent  explorers  confirm  this  report,  and 
supply  other   information.     "  The  roof  of   rock," 


calities,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Sepp's  Jerusalem  und  das 
Heil.  Land  (1863),  deserves  to  be  consulted.  From 
Tobler's  Denkblatter  aus  Jerusalem  (1853)  we  learn 
much  respecting  the  religious  cultus,  employments, 
and  domestic  life  of  the  inhabitants.  See  also  Porter's 
Hayidbook,  i.  75  fif.  H 
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says  Thomson,  "  is  about  30  feet  high,  even  above 
the  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  is  sustained  by 
large,  shapeless  columns  of  the  original  rock,  left 
for  that  purpose  by  the  quarriers,  I  suppose.  .  .  .In 
some  places  we  climbed  with  difficulty  over  large 
masses  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  shaken 
down  from  the  roof,  and  suggest  to  the  nervous  the 
possibility  of  being  ground  to  powder  by  similar 

masses  which  hang  overhead The  general 

direction  of  these  excavations  is  southeast,  and  about 
parallel  with  the  valley  which  descends  from  the 
Damascus  Gate.  I  suspect  that  they  extend  down 
to  the  Temple  area,  and  also  that  it  was  into  these 
caverns  that  many  of  the  Jews  retired  when  Titus 
took  the  Temple,  as  we  read  in  Josephus.  The 
whole  city  might  be  stowed  away  in  them;  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  very  white 
stone  of  the  Temple  must  have  been  taken  from 
these  subterranean  quarries  "  {Land  and  Book,  ii. 
491  f.). 

Capt.  Wilson  says  further:  "  In  places  the  stones 
have  been  left  half  cut  out,  and  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  and  pick  are  as  fresh  as  if  the  workmen  had 
just  left,  and  even  the  black  patches  made  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps  remain.  The  tools  employed 
seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  now  in 
use,  and  the  quarrymen  to  have  worked  in  gangs 
of  5  or  6,  each  man  carrying  in  a  vertical  cut  4 
inches  broad  till  he  had  reached  the  required  depth. 
The  height  of  the  course  would  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  workmen  from  each  other;  in  these 
quarries  it  was  found  to  be  about  1  foot  7  inches. 
When  the  cuts  had  all  obtained  the  required  depth, 
the  stones  were  got  out  by  working  in  from  the 
end.  The  cuts  were  apparently  made  with  a  two- 
handed  pick,  and  worked  down  from  above.  .  .  . 
In  one  part  of  the  quarry  is  the  so-called  well, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  leakage  from  the 
cisterns  above,  and  the  constant  dripping  has  worn 
away  the  rock  into  the  form  of  a  basin.  .  .  .  The 
steps  left  by  the  quarrymen  for  getting  about  can 
be  easily  traced.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
is  another  old  quarry,  worked  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent,  to  which  the  name  of 
Jeremiah's  Grotto  has  been  given"  {Ordnance 
Surrxy,  p.  6u  b).  "In  many  places,"  says  Mr. 
Tristram  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  191,  2d  ed.),  "the 
very  niches  remained  out  of  which  the  great  blocks 
had  been  hewn  which  form  the  Temple  wall.  There 
lay  on  the  ground  in  one  corner  a  broken  monolith, 
which  had  evidently  split  in  the  process  of  removal, 
and  had  been  left  where  it  fell.  The  stone  here  is 
very  soft,  and  must  easily  have  been  sawn,  while, 
like  some  other  limestones,  it  hardens  almost  to 
marble  on  exposure." 

Antiquities  in  and  around  the  City.  —  Some  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  these  in  previous  sections 
of  this  article.  The  only  point  on  which  we  pro- 
pose to  remark  here,  is  that  of  the  obscurity  still 
resting  on  some  of  these  questions  connected  with 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  city  and  the  im- 
possibility of  identifying  the  precise  scene  of  many 
of  the  events  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
history.  Traditions,  it  is  true,  are  current  among 
the  oriental  Christians,  which  profess  to  give  us 
all  the  information  on  this  subject  that  one  could 
desire.  But,  in  general,  such  traditions  are  nothing 
more  than  vague  conjectures;  they  are  incapable 
of  being  traced  back  far  enough  to  give  them  the 
value  of  historical  testimony,  and  often  are  con- 
tradicted by  facts  known  to  us  from  the  Bible,  or 
clash  with  other  traditions  maintained  with  equal 
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confidence.  Even  conclusions  once  admitted  as 
facts  into  our  manuals  of  geography  and  archaeology, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  drawn  into  question 
or  disproved  by  the  results  of  further  study  and 
research. 

But  this  state  of  our  knowledge  should  not  dis- 
appoint or  surprise  the  reader.  It  admits  of  a 
ready  and  satisfactory  explanation.  "  No  ancient 
city,"  says  Raumer,  "  not  excepting  Rome  itself, 
has  undergone  (since  the  time  of  Christ)  so  many 
changes  as  Jerusalem.  Not  only  houses,  palaces, 
temples,  have  been  demolished,  rebuilt,  and  de- 
stroyed anew,  but  entire  hills  on  which  the  city 
stood  have  been  dug  down,  and  valleys  filled  up" 
{Palastina,  p.  253,  3*^  Aufl.).  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  on  Mount 
Zion,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig  through  the 
accumulated  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  or 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  support  for  the 
foundations.  In  some  more  recent  excavations  the 
workmen  struck  on  a  church  embedded  40  feet 
below  the  present  surface.  Capt.  Wilson  makes 
some  statements  on  this  subject  so  instructive  that 
they  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "  We  learn  from 
history,  and  from  actual  exploration  under  ground, 
that  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  has  been  nearly  filled 
up,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  ruins 
in  most  parts  of  the  city.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
has  been  found,  by  descending  a  well  to  the  south 
of  the  central  entrance  to  the  Haram,  that  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  ruins  and  rubbish  to  the  extent 
of  84  feet;  and  that  originally  there  was  a  spring 
there,  with  steps  down  to  it  cut  in  the  solid  rock." 
.  .  .  The  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Zion  "  were  covered  up  by  about 
40  feet  of  rubbish."  «...  "  There  was  not  less 
than  40  feet  of  rubbish  in  the  branch  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Cheesemongers  (Tyropoeon)  near  the 
citadel.  ...  In  fact,  we  know  that  it  was  part 
of  the  settled  policy  of  the  conquerors  of  the  city 
to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  those  features  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  upper  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple mainly  depended.  The  natural  accumulation 
of  rubbish  for  the  last  3,000  years  has  further  con- 
tributed to  obliterate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  within  the  city  "  ( Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem,  p.  7  f.).  The  latest  excava- 
tions by  Lieut.  Warren  near  "  Robinson's  Arch  " 
have  gone  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  below  the  surface 
before  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  between 
Zion  and  Moriah  ( The  Quiver,  p.  619,  June,  1868, 
Lond.).  In  many  places  the  present  level  of  the 
"Via  Dolorosa"  is  not  less  than  30  or  40  feet 
above  its  original  level;  disproving,  by  the  way, 
the  claim  set  up  for  the  antiquity  of  its  sites.  In 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  house  of  the 
Prussian  Deaconesses,  a  subterranean  street  of 
houses  was  found  several  feet  below  the  street 
above  it.     {Survey,  p.  56.) 

Vieivs  of  Jerusalem.  —  The  summit  of  Olivet 
furnishes,  on  the  whole,  the  best  look-out  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  view  of  the  city 
from  this  point  is  too  distinct  to  be  very  imposing ; 
for,  having  few  edifices  that  will  bear  inspection,  it 
must  be  seen,  like  Damascus,  at  a  distance  and  in 
the  mass,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect.  The 
vaulted  domes  surmounting  the  roofs  of  the  better 
houses,  and  giving  to  them  solidity  and  support, 
serve  also  as  ornaments,  and  are  striking  objects  as 


a  *  For  an  account  of  these  stairs  see  vol.  ii.  p.  971, 
note  a,  Amer.  ed.  H. 
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seen  from  this  direction.  Such  domes  are  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  a  few  towns  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  want  of  foliage  and  verdure  is  a  very  noticeable 
defect,  A  few  cypresses  and  dwarfish  palms  are  the 
only  trees  to  be  discovered  within  the  city  itself. 
The  minarets,  only  8  or  10  in  number,  which  often 
display  elsewhere  a  graceful  figure,  are  here  very 
ordinary,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  scene. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  buildings  which  compose 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  arrest  attention 
at  once,  on  account  of  their  comparative  size  and 
elegance.  But  more  conspicuous  than  all  is  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  which  being  so  near  at  hand,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  can  be  surveyed  here  with 
great  advantage.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  an 
inclosure  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
court  of  the  ancient  Temple.  It  is  built  on  a  plat- 
form, 450  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  550  from 
north  to  south,  elevated  about  15  feet,  and  paved 
in  part  with  marble.  It  is  approached  on  the  west 
side  by  three  flights  of  stairs,  on  the  north  by  two, 
on  the  south  by  two,  and  on  the  east  by  one.  The 
building  itself  is  an  octagon  of  67  feet  on  a  side, 
the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  externally  with 
variegated  marbles,  arranged  in  elegant  and  intri- 
cate patterns.  The  lower  story  of  this  structure  is 
46  feet  high.  From  the  roof  of  this  story,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  half  of  its  diameter  from  the 
outer  edge,  rises  a  wall  70  feet  higher,  perforated, 
towards  the  top,  with  a  series  of  low  windows. 
Above  this  wall  rises  a  dome  of  great  beauty,  40 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  crescent.  The  en- 
tire altitude,  therefore,  including  the  platform,  is 
170  feet.  The  dome  is  covered  with  lead,  and  the 
roof  of  the  first  story  with  tiles  of  glazed  porcelain. 
The  Mosque  has  four  doors,  which  face  the  cardi- 
nal points,  guarded  by  handsome  porches.  The 
Mohammedans  regard  it  as  their  holiest  sanctuary 
after  that  of  Mecca.  (For  these  and  other  details 
see  Williams's  Floly  City,  ii.  301  ff.)  The  ample 
court  which  surrounds  the  Mosque,  as  seen  from 
Olivet,  appears  as  a  grass-plot,  shaded  with  a  few 
trees,  and  intersected  with  walks*" 

When  about  half  way  up  this  mount,  the  trav- 
eller finds  himself,  apparently,  off  against  the  level 
of  Jerusalem.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Evan- 
gelist represents  the  Saviour  as  being  "  over  against 
the  Temple  "  as  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of  OHves,  and 
foretold  the  doom  of  the  devoted  city  (Mark  xiii. 
3).  Hence  the  disciples,  as  they  listened  to  him  at 
that  moment,  had  the  massive  "  buildings  of  the 
Temple  "  in  full  view  before  them  across  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  to  which  they  had  just  called  his 
attention  with  so  much  pride,  and  of  which  they 
were  told  that  soon  "  not  one  stone  would  be  left 
on  another." 

Visitors  to  Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  Yafa  (Joppa) 
and  Wady  Aly,  usually  obtain  their  first  sight  of  the 
city  from  the  northwest.  Even  from  this  side  the 
view  is  not  unimpressive.  The  walls  with  their 
battlements,  —  the  entire  circuit  of  which  lies  at 
once  beneath  the  eye ;  —  the  bold  form  of  Oh  vet ; 
the  distant  hills  of  M^ab  in  dim  perspective ;  the 
turrets  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre ;  the  lofty 
cupola  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  the  Castle  of  Da- 


ft *  The  Ordnance  Survey  (Lend.  1865)  furnishes  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  Haram  with  its  mosques 
and  various  appurtenances,  founded  on  careful  inspec- 
tion (pp.  29-46).  On  the  premises  were  found  20 
vaults  or  cisterns,  varying  in  depth  from  23  to  62i 
feet ;   some  containing  water,  others  dry.     They  are 
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vid,  so  antique  and  massive ;  —  all  come  suddenly 
into  view,  and  produce  a  startling  eflPect. 

Yet,  as  Dr.  Kobinson  remarks,  the  traveller  may 
do  better  to  "  take  the  camel-road  from  Kamleh  to 
Jerusalem;  or,  rather,  the  road  lying  still  further 
north  by  the  way  of  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he 
will  pass  near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper 
Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ;  he  will  see  Kamah  and 
Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  he  may  pause 
on  Scopus  to  gaze  on  the  city  from  one  of  the  finest 
points  of  view"  {Later  Res.  iii.  160).  Stanley 
prefers  the  approach  from  the  Jericho  road.  "  No 
human  being  could  be  disappointed  who  first  saw 
Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  beauty  consists  in 
this,  that  you  thus  burst  at  once  on  the  two  great 
ravines  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the  surround- 
ing table-land,  and  that  then  only  you  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  "  {S.  cj-  P. 
p.  167,  Amer.  ed.).  Mr.  Tristram  cohicides  in  this 
impression.  "  Let  the  pilgrim  endeavor  to  enter 
from  the  east,  the  favorite  approach  of  our  Lord, 
the  path  of  his  last  and  triumphal  entry.  It  is  a 
glorious  burst,  as  the  traveller  rounds  the  shoul- 
der of  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Haram  wall  starts 
up  before  him  from  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
with  its  domes  and  crescents  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
hght  —  a  royal  city.  On  that  very  spot  He  once 
paused  and  gazed  on  the  same  bold  cliffs  supporting 
a  far  more  glorious  pile,  and  when  Lie  beheld  the 
city  He  wept  over  it  "  {Land  of  Israel.,  p.  173  f. 
2d  ed.).  The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
this  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  add  that  no  one 
has  seen  Jerusalem  who  has  not  had  this  view. 

H. 

JERU'SHA  (W^'^"l^  [possessed  or  posses- 
siort]:  'Upovo-d'-,  [Vat.  Epous;]  Alex,  lepovs'  Je- 
rusa),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  33). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  altered 
form  of  — 

JERU^SHAH  (ntt?.in^  [as  above]:  le- 
povcrd'i  [Vat.  -crcra']  Jerusa),  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

JESAFAH  [3syL]  (H^^^'^  [Jehovah  sai^es ; 
or  his  salvation]:  'leo-fas;  [Vat.  laa(3a;  Alex. 
lecre'ia:]  Jeseias).  1.  Son  of  Hananiah,  brother 
of  Pelatiah,  and  grandson  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  21).  But  according  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vul- 
gate, he  was  the  son  of  Pelatiah.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  genealogy,  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  it,  see  Lord  A.  Hervey's  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  iv.  §  v. 

2.  (n^!5^tp'J,  i.  e.  Jeshaiah:  'Uo-ia;  Alex.  Ua- 
(Teia',  [FA.  lecro-ia'-]  Isa'ia.)  A  Benjamite,  whose 
descendants  were  among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  re- 
side in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAFAH  [3syl.].  1.  (•*in^P'2"!  {.^(il^n- 
tion  of  Jehovah:]  :  'itreas  [Vat.  'Zaia]  in*  1  Chr. 
XXV.  3,  and  'Icoaia  [Vat.  -(rcia]  in  ver.  15;  in  the 
former  the  Alex.  MS.  has  Ue'ia  kuI  Se/xei',  and  in 
the  latter  laias',   [Comp.  'Icrdia']  the  Vulg.  has 


now  supplied  by  surface  drainage.  Some  are  of  mod- 
ern date,  but  in  others  the  mouths  of  old  conduits 
can  be  seen.  The  splendid  photographic  views  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Haram  wall  and  other  objects,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  publication.  H. 
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Jeseias  and  Jesaias.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Jed- 
uthun,  set  apart  for  the  musical  service  of  the 
Temple,  under  the  leadership  of  their  father,  the 
inspired  minstrel:  he  was  the  chief  of  the  eighth 
division  of  the  shigers.  The  Hebrew  name  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

2.  ('Icoo-iay;  [Vat.]  Alex.  CiaaLas'  Isams.)  A 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Reha- 
biah,  a  descendant  of  Amram  through  Moses  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  25).  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  21,  in  A.  V.,  though  the  Hel)rew  is  merely 
the  shortened  form  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of 
his  ancestors,  appears  among  the  Hemanites  in  1 
Chr.  xxv.  4,  and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
24  to  be  the  same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  priest  of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who 
afterwards  returned  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  (n:;:^ti;V  'lo-atas;  [Vat.  loo-fia;]  Alex. 
Hcraia''  hams.)  The  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief 
of  the  house  of  the  Bene  [sons  of]  Elam  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7).  In  1  Esdr.  viii. 
33  he  is  called  Josias. 

4.  ('lo-ata;  [Vat.  Hcra/as:]  haias.)  A  Mera- 
rite,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He 
is  called  Osaias  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  48. 

JESH^AI^AH  (n3tt7^  [ancimty.  ^  'leawd: 

[Vat.  Kaz/a;]  Alex.  Am;  Joseph,  y;  'Icrdvas'-  J^- 
scma),  a  town  which,  with  its  dependent  villages 
(Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX.  ''daughters  "),  was  one  of 
the  three  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  19).  The  other  two  were  Bethel  and  Ephraim, 
and  Jeshanah  is  named  between  them.  A  place 
of  the  same  name  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter 
between  Herod  and  Pappus,  the  general  of  Antig- 
onus's  army,  related  by  Josephus  with  curious 
details  {Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  12),  which  however  convey 
no  indication  of  its  position.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Onomasticon^  unless  we  accept  the  conjecture 
of  Reland  {Paliestina^  p.  861)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs 
antiqua  Judsese,"  is  at  once  a  corruption  and  a 
translation  of  the  name  Jeshana,  which  signifies 
"old."  Nor  has  it  been  identified  in  modern 
times,  save  by  Schwarz  (p.  158),  who  places  it  at 
"Al-Sanim,  a  village  two  miles  W.  of  Bethel," 
but  undiscoverable  in  any  map  which  the  writer 
has  consulted.  G. 

JESHARE^LAH  (nb«n.t£7^  \upn(jht  to- 
loard  God:  but  see  Fiirst] :  'lo-epiTjA.;  [Alex.]  lo- 
p€7]\a'-  Isreela),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeduthun.] 
He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  12 
of  his  house  under  him.     At  ver.  2  his  name  is 

written  Asarelah,  with  an  initial  S  instead  of  "^ ; 
in  the  LXX.  'EpaTjA.  A.  C.  H. 

JESHE'BEAB  (^W^tp.*)  [a  father' s  seat  or 
abode]:  'leo-jSaaA;  [Alex.  Icr^aaX:  Comp.  'I(r/8a- 
aj8:]  Isbaab),  head  of  the  14th  course  of  p^ests 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).     [Jehoiarib.]         A.  C.  H. 

JE^SHER  ("1^.^  [uprightness]  :  'lacrdp  ; 
[Vat.]  Alex.  IcDao-ap'  Jaser),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18).     In  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  it  is 

written  "^iH'^,  Jether,  from  the  preceding  verse, 
and  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are  combined.  The 
Peshito  Syriac  has  Oshir,  the  same  form  in  which 
Jasher  is  represented  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. 
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JESH^MON  Cj'ir2">t?;^n  =  the  waste  :  in 
Num.  rj  ip-nixos',  in  [1]  Sam.  [xxiii.,]  6  'leo-cai- 
jx6s'i  [xxiv.,  Rom.]  'leo-ceyuos;  Alex.  Y^ncrcraiixos- 
desertum,  solitudo,  Jesimon),  a  name  which  occurs 
in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  designating  the 
position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor:    both  described  as 

"  facing  ("^55"  V^)  the  Jeshimon."  Not  knowing 
more  than  the  general  locality  of  either  Peor  or 
Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  clew  to  the  situation  of 
Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above  —  the  hill  of  Ha- 
chilah,  "on  the  south  of,"  or  "facing,  the  Jeshi- 
mon" (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Ziph 
(xxiii.  15)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  present  day. 
They  lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the 
district  strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country 
of  Judah.  But  a  line  drawn  between  Maon  and 
the  probable  position  of  Peor  —  on  the  high  coun- 
try opposite  Jericho  —  passes  over  the  dreary, 
barren  waste  of  the  hills  lying  immediately  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  To  this  district  the  name, 
if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  would  be  not  hi- 
applicable.  It  would  also  suit  as  to  position,  as  it 
would  be  full  in  view  from  an  elevated  point  on  the 
highlands  of  Moab,  and  not  far  from  north  of  Maon 
and  Ziph.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  word  - 
ha-Ardbdh,  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, meaning,  as  that  elsewhere  does,  the  sunk 
district  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  modern 
Ghor.  Beth-Jeshimoth  too,  which  by  its  name 
ought  to  have  some  connection  with  Jeshimon, 
would  appear  to  have  been  on  the  lower  level,  some- 
where near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
Jeshimoth.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Israelites.  G. 

*  Mr.  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  540,  2d  ed.) 
supposes  Jeshimon  to  be  used  for  "  the  barren  plain 
of  the  CAo?',"  about  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
Assuming  this,  he  makes  it  one  of  his  proofs,  that 
the  brow  of  the  Belka  range  "  over  against  Jeri- 
cho "  (Deut.  xxiv.  1),  ascended  by  him,  is  the 
Nebo  or  Pisgah  of  Moses.  [Nebo,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  article  is  always  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  poetic  passages  (Deut.  xxxii. 
10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  Ixxviii.  40,  cvi.  14,  cvii.  4;  and  Is. 
xliii.  19,  20).  It  is  really  questionable  whether 
the  word  should  not  be  taken  as  appellative  rather 
than  a  proper  name.  In  the  former  case  the  par- 
ticular desert  meant  must  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
text, and  may  be  a  different  one  at  different  times. 
Lieut.  Warren  reports  that  after  special  inquiry 
on  the  ground  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  name  of  Beth-Jeshimoth  (see  above)  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  a  ruin  at  the  northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
called  Siuaimeh,  as  if  possibly  the  lost  site  may 
have  been  there  (Report,  etc.,  for  1867-68,  p.  13). 

JESHI'SHAI  [3  syl.]  OW^'i^)  [offspring 
of  one  old]:  'letrai";  [Vat.  Icrai;]  Alex.  Uo-crai: 
Jesisi),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
V.  14).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  omitted. 
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JESHOHA^IAH  [4  syl.]  (H^nitT'^  [boioed 
down  by  Jehovah]:  ^lacrovia''  Isuhaia),  a  chief  of 
one  of  the  families  of  that-  branch  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  which  was  descended  from  Shimei,  and  was 
more  numerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).  He  \vas  concerned  in  the  raid  upon  the 
Hamites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESH^UA  [Heb.  Jeshu'a]  {VW^^  [Jehovah 
heljjs,  or  saves]:  'It^o-oDs:  Jesue,  [Jesua^]  and  Jo- 
sue),  a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or 
rather  Jehoshua.      [Jehoshua.] 

1.  [Josue.]  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called 
Jeshua  in  one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).     [Joshua.] 

2.  [Jesua,  Josue.]  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11).  He  is  called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V. 
One  branch  of  the  house,  namely,  the  children  of 
Jedaiah,  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  36 ;  but 
see  Jedaiah), 

3.  \_Jesue.]  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  after  the  reformation  of  worship, 
placed  in  trust  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their 
classes,  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

4.  [Josue.]  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest 
of  the  third  series,  namely,  of  those  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high- 
priests  his  successors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and 
Onias  or  Menelaus,  inchisive.  [High-pkiest.] 
Jeshua,  like  his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was 
probably  born  in  Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jehoz- 
adak had  been  taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr. 
vi.  15,  A.  v.).  He  came  up  from  Babylon  in  the 
first  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading 
part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Everything  we  read  of  him  indicates  a  man  of 
earnest  piety,  patriotism,  and  courage.  One  of 
less  faith  and  resolution  would  never  have  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  and  opposition  he  had 
to  contend  with.  His  first  care  on  arriving  at 
Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the  altar,  and  restore  the 
daily  sacrifice,  which  had  been  suspended  for  some 
fifty  years.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with  Zerub- 
babel, hastened  to  collect  materials  for  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  and  was  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
it  as  early  as  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  their  retiu^n  to  Jerusalem.  The  services  on  this 
occasion  were  conducted  by  the  priests  in  their 
proper  apparel,  with  their  trumpets,  and  by  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  the  Levites,  with  their  cymbals, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  king  David  (Ezr.  iii.). 
However,  the  progress  of  the  work  was  hindered 
by  the  enmity  of  the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the 
counsellors  of  the  kings  of  Persia  so  eflfectually  to 
obstruct  it  that  the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed 
with  it  till  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  — 
an  interval  of  about  fourteen  years.  In  that  year, 
B.  c.  520,  at  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  1-9; 
Zech.  i.-viii.),  the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua 
and  Zerubbabel  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  was  hap- 
pily completed  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar 
(=  March),  in  the  sixth  of  Darius.«  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  next  month,  were  kept  with  great  sol- 
emnity and  rejoicing  (Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially 


«  The  7th,  alter  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord- 
ing to  Prideaux. 

b  The  connection  with  Bani,  Hashabiah  (or  Hash- 
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"  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,"  were  offered  as  a  sin-offering  for 
all  Israel.  Joshua's  zeal  in  the  work  is  commended 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xhx.  12).  Besides 
the  great  importance  of  Jeshua  as  a  historical  char- 
acter, from  the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  great  work  which  he  accomplished,  his 
name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the  Temple,  his 
office  as  high- priest,  and  especially  the  two  prophe- 
cies concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and  vi.  9-15, 
point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[High-priest.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshua 
later  than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which 
the  narrative  of  Ezr.  i.-vi.  closes.  Josephus,  who 
says  the  Temple  was  seven  years  in  buildhig,  and 
places  the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius, 
contributes  no  information  whatever  concerning 
him:  his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
9th  sect,  of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a  paraphrase 
of  Ezra  and  1  Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zer- 
ubbabel.] Jeshua  had  probably  conversed  often 
with  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
knoM'n  Jehoiachin  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He 
probably  died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua, 
or  Joshua  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  &c. ;  Hagg.  i.  1, 
12,  &c. 

5,  [In  Ezr.  ii.  40,  Yat.  Irjo-oue;  Neh.  xii.  8, 
Alex.  l7](rov'  Josue.,  Jesua,  once.]  Head  of  a 
Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which  returned  from 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  took  an  active  part 
under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The 
name  is  used  to  designate  either  the  whole  family 
or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii.  40,  iii.  9; 
Neh.  iii.  19,^  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.).  Jeshua, 
and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  associa- 
ted, were  both  "  sons  of  Hodaviah  "  (called  Judah, 
Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua's  more  immediate  ancestor 
was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24  ''  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Kadmiel  "  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text.     The  LXX.  read  Kal  viol  KaS^i^A.     It 

is  more  likely  that  ']i^  is  an  accidental  error  for  1. 

6.  [Josue.]  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  one  of  the  chief  famiUes,  probably,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  x.  14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x. 
30).  His  descendants  were  the  most  numerous  of 
all  the  families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
"the  verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translated, 
"  The  children  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (^.  e.  repre- 
senting) the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;"  so 
that  Pahath-Moab  would  be  the  head  of  the  family. 

A.  C.  H. 

JESH^UA  [ffeb.  Jeshu^a]  (VW^^  [see  above]  : 
^Irjffov:  Jesue),  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  mentioned  with  Moladah, 
13eer-sheba,  etc.,  it  was  apparently  in  the  extreme 
south.  It  does  not,  however,  occur  in  tht  original 
fists  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh,  xv.,  xix.),  nor  is 
there  any  name  in  those  lists  of  which  this  would 
be  probably  a  corruption.  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere.  G. 

JESH'UAH  [Heb.  Jeshu^ah]  (^^tr^'i^jo-oGs: 
Jesua),  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11),  the  same  as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

JESHXJ^RUN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  V. 


abniah),  Henadad,  and  the  Levites  (17-19),  indicates 
that  Jeshua,  the  father  of  Ezer,  is  the  same  person  as 
in  the  other  passages  cited. 
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JESU^RUN,  Is.  xliv.  2  Cl^ntp':  [see  i72fra-]: 
6  ^yairr)ix€vos,  once  with  the  addition  of  'lapa'fjX, 
which  the  Arabic  of  the  Lond.  Polyglot  adopts  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  former:  dlleclus,  rectissimus), 
a  symbolical  name  for  Israel  in  Dent,  xxxii.  15, 
xxxiii.  5,  26 ;  Is.  xliv.  2,  for  which  various  etymol- 
ogies have  been  suggested.  Of  its  appHcation  to 
Israel  there  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion. 
The  Targuni  and  Peshito  Syriac  uniformly  render 
Jeshurun  by  "Israel."     Kimchi    (on  Is.  xliv.  2) 

derives  it  from  the  root  "^^"^,  ydshar,  "  to  be  right 
or  upright,"  because  Israel  was  "  upright  among 
the  nations;"  as  D"^*]t^^'^,  yeshdrim^  "the  up- 
right" (Num.  xxiii.  10;  Ps.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical 
appellation    of  the  chosen    people,   who  did    that 

which  was  right  ("ItT'^n,  hay-ydshar)  in  the  eyes 
of  Jehovah,  in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous 
heathen  who  did  that  which  was  preeminently  the 

evil  (^"^n,  hd-r''a),  and  worshipped  false  gods. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  —  who,  according  to 
the  account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on 
Is.  xliv.  2),  must  have  had  eudus  or  evdvraros  — 
and  by  the  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  IMalvenda 
(quoted  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  Deut.  xxxii.  15),  tak- 
ing the  same  root,  appHes  it  ironically  to  Israel. 
For  the  hke  reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Father,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called 
"the  book  of  the  just"  (eu^eW),  as  relating  to 
the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.     The 

termination  1*V  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate 
takes  it,  or  an  affectionate  diminutive  ("  Fromm- 
chen,"''  Hitzig,  and  Fiirst;  '•'•  Liebling,''^  Hendewerk, 
and  Bunsen).  Simonis  {Lex.  Hebr.  s.  v.,  and 
Arc.  Form,  Norn.  p.  582)  connects  Jeshurun  with 

the  Arabic  root  wwwO,  yasara,  which  in  the  second 

conj.  signifies  "to  prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  "  to  be 
wealthy,"   and   is  thus  cognate  with  the  Hebrew 

"HtC^S,  dshar,  which  in  Paul  signifies  "  to  be 
blessed."  With  the  intensive  termination  Jeshu- 
run would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely  happy 
or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signification  it  must  be 
allowed  the  context  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15  points. 
Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.)  considers  it  as  a 

diminutive  of  Israel,  and  would  read  'J^'HtZ!?'],  yis- 

run,  contracted  from  1*lvS*lt2!?'^^,  yisreelun.  Such 
too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  and 
of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  version,  who  ren- 
ders it  'IcrpaeXicTKos.  For  this  theory,  though 
supported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius'  authority,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  probability.  In 
the  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun  to  Israel,  we 
may  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play  upon  words 
of  which  there  are  so  many  examples,  and  which 
might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  in  the 
selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derive  the  one 
from  the  other  is  a  faricy  unworthy  of  a  scholar. 

Two  other   etymologies    of  the   name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  what  lengths  conjecture  may 


a  Jerome  (Liber  de  Nominibus)  gives  the  strange 
interpretation  of  insulce,  liba7nen. 

b  This  genealogy  is  embodied  in  the  ^^  Jesse  tree." 
not  uufrequently  to  be  found  in  tlie  reredos  and  east 
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go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  principles. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster  (quoted 
by  Glassius,  Fhil.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  tr.  2),  connects  it 

with  "n^tli?,  shor,  "  an  ox,"  in  consequence  of  the 
allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  the  other 
with  "n^^tr,  sJmr,  "  to  behold,"  because  Israel  be- 
held the  presence  of  God.  W.  A.  W. 

JESI^AH  (^njC^^,  i.  e.  Yisshiya'hu  [whom 
Jehovah  lends']  :  ^Irjaovvi  [Vat.  FA.  -vcl]  ;  Alex. 
l€<na'  Jesia).  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty 
men,  "helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  joined  David's 
standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from  Saul  (1 
Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (n^t^V  'lo-ici;  [Vat.  Icreia;]  Alex.  Uaaia.) 
The  second  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  2(}).  He  is  the  same  as  Jeshiah,  whose 
representative  was  Zechariah  (1  (3hr.  xxiv.  25);  but 
our  translators  in  the  present  instance  followed  the 
Vulg.,  as  they  have  too  often  done  in  the  case  of 
proper  names. 

JESIM'IEL  (bS^^b*)  l^whom  God  sets  up 
or  places] :  'Icr^arjA. ;  [Vat.  omits  :]  Ismiel),  a 
Simeon ite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JES'SE  {^^),  i.  e.  Ishai  [perh.  strong,  Ges., 
or  gift,  i.e.  of  God,  Dietr.] : «  'Udo-ai;  Joseph. 
^l€(T(Taios-  Isai:  in  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  Vulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records.  Jesse  was  the 
son  of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union 
of  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  Ruth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins ;  for  his 
great-grandmother  was  no  less  a  person  than  Rahab 
the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5).  Jesse's 
genealogy  ^  is  twice  given  in  fuU  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that,  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hezron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naasson),  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
at  the  critical  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt.  i.  3-5; 
Luke  iii.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58); 
but  his  full  title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah"  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and  the 
use  of  the  antique  word  I^Dhrathite  perhaps  imply 
that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  hi  the  place. 
He  is  an  "  old  man  "  when  we  first  meet  with  him 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12), 
residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4,  5).  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  terms  of  xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1),  that  Jesse  was  not  one  of  the 
"  elders  "  of  the  town.  The  few  sUght  glimpses  we 
can  catch  of  him  are  soon  recalled.     According  to 


windows  of  English  churches.  One  ol  rhe  finest  is  at 
Dorchester,  Oxon.  The  xree  springs  frrm  Jesse,  who 
is  recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  window,  and  con- 
tains 25  members  of  the  line,  culminating  in  our  Lof  d. 
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an  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  recorded  in  the  Targum 
on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  he  was  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of 
the  sanctuary,  but  as  there  is  no  contradiction, 
so  there  is  no  corroboration  of  this  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  orgira^  "  weavers,"  in  con- 
nection with  a  member  of  his  family.  [Jaare- 
Oregim.]     Jesse's  wealth  seems  to  have  consisted 

of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  (*jS^,  A.  V.  "  sheep  " ), 
which  were  under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii. 
84,  35).  Of  the  produce  of  this  flock  we  find  him 
on  two  occasions  sending  the  simple  presents  which 
in  those  days  the  highest  persons  were  wont  to 
accept  —  slices  of  milk  cheese  to  the  captain  of  the 
division  of  the  army  in  which  his  sons  were  serving 
(xvii.  18),  and  a  kid  to  Saul  (xvi.  20);  with  the 
accompaniment  in  each  case  of  parched  corn  from 
the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves  of  the  bread  from  which 
Bethlehem  took  its  very  name,  and  wine  from  the 
vineyards  which  still  enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill 
below  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave 
of  AduUam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house"  joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  "  brother"  (prob- 
ably Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  (xx. 
29)  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  This  is  no 
more  than  we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age. 
David's  anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a  safe 
refuge  for  his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance 
of  Saul  is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  help- 
less condition.  He  took  his  father  and  his  mother 
into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with 
the  king,  and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view 
in  the  records  of  Scripture.    But  another  old  Jewish 

tradition  (Rabboth  Seder,  Sti?D,  256,  col.  2)  states 
that  after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents 
and  brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab, 
so  that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one 
brother,  who  took  refuge  with  Nahasli,  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammon. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
i.  552.  The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  these  were  Jesse's  daughters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two 
explanations  have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish 
—  that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse 
(Jerome,  Q-  Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  «)•  (2.)  Pro- 
fessor Stanley's— that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  formerly 
wife  or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  (David,  i.  552). 

'  An  English  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name 
of  David  had  become  famous  enouglx  to  supersede 


a  This  is  given  also  in  the  Targum  to  Ruth  iv.  22. 
"  And  Obed  begat  Ishai  (Jesse),  whose  name  is  Nachash, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  him  iniquity  and  cor- 
ruption, that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
the  Angel  of  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his  soul 
from  him  ;  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was  fulfilled 
before  Jehovah  the  counsel  which  the  Serpent  gave  to 
Chavvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree,  ©f  the 
fruit  of  which  when  they  did  eat  they  were  able  to 
discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  by  reason  of  this 
counsel  ail  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  became  guilty 
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that  of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  While 
David  was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  that 
to  friend  and  foe  —  to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal,  no 
less  than  to  the  captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  — 
he  should  be  merely  the  "son  of  Jesse"  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  9,  13;  comp.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  10;  1  Chr.  xii.  18); 
but  that  Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  forward 
in  records  of  so  late  a  date  as  1  Chr.  xxix.  26,  and 
Ps.  Ixxii.  20,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David's 
own  house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.*^  Espe- 
cially is  it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name  — 
the  "  shoot  out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the 
root  of  Jesse  which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to 
the  people  "  (Is.  xi.  1,  10),  that  Isaiah  announces 
the  most  splendid  of  his  promises,  intended  to  rouse 
and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  G. 

JES'SUE  CItjo-oGs;  Alex.  'iTjo-oue;  [Aid.  'leo- 
aov^'^  Jesu)^  a  Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (I'Esdr. 
V.  26;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  10). 

JE^SU  {''I'qaovs''  Jesu),  the  same  as  Jeshua 
the  Levite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63 ; 
see  Ezr.  viii.  33),  also  called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

JES^UI  O^ID)  [eve7i,  level]  :  'lecoi^ ;  Alex. 
l€(rovi'-  Jessid),  the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants 
THE  Jesuites  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
IsHUAi  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

JES^UITES,  THE  (^"Itr^n  :  d  'UaoV'i  [Vat. 
-€i] :  Jessuitw).  A  family  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JESU^RUN.     [JesuuruxN.] 

JE^SUS  Clr}(Tovs  '  Jesu,  Jesus,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (^ti^'in^),  that  is,  "  help  of 
Jehovah"  or  "Saviour"  (Num.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (1 
Esdr.  V.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19; 
Ecclus.  xUx.  12).  Also  called  Jeshua.  [Jeshua, 
No.  4.] 

2.  {Jesus.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  v.  58, 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esdr.  vii.  37; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  55 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Lleb. 
iv.  8).     [Joshua.] 

JE  SUS  THE  FATHER  OF  SIRACH. 

[Jesus  the  Sox  of  Sirach.] 

JE^SUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  ('i^o-oDs 

vlhs  ^€Lpdx  [Alsx.  ^ipcLx\  '•  J^sus  jH'ms  Sirach) 
is  described  in  the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as 
the  author  of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and 
generally,  except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called 
by  his  name  the    Wisdom  of  Jesus   the    Son  of 


of  death,  and  in   that  iniquity  only  died  Ishai  the 
righteous." 

?>  *  In  the  phraseology  here  referred  to,  the  reader 
will  recognize  the  taste  of  the  oriental  mind,  which 
delights  in  a  sort  of  poetic  paraphrase.  Hence  the 
frequent  phrase,  ^^  Son  of  David,"'  ^'  Seed  of  David," 
etc.,  as  applied  to  Christ.  The  son  is  often  designated 
by  the  father's  name,  as  above,  where  the  latter  is 
known  only  through  such  association  of  his  name  as 
in  the  address  to  Barak  :  "  Thou  son  of  Abinoam  " 
(Judg.  V.  12),  and  the  Saviour's  appeal  to  Peter : 
"  Simou,  son  of  Jonas"  (John  xxi.  15).  S.  W. 
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Sirach,  or  simply  the  Wisdom  of'  Sirach  (Ec- 
CLESiASTicus,  §  1).  The  same  passage  speaks 
of  him  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  /.  c. ) ;  and 
the  internal  character  of  the  book  confirms  its 
Palestinian  origin.  The  name  Jesus  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  was  often  represented  by  the 
Greek  Jason.  In  the  apocryphal  list  of  the  lxxii 
commissioners  sent  by  Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs 
twice  (Arist.  Hist.  ap.  Hody,  Be  text.  p.  vii.);  but 
there  is  not  the  shghtest  ground  for  connecting  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  with  either  of  the  persons 
there  mentioned.  The  various  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  from  the  contents  of  his  book;  as,  for 
instance,  that  he  was  a  priest  (from  vii.  29  ft\,  xlv., 
xlix.,  L),  or  a  physician  (from  xxxviii.  1  ff.),  are 
equally  unfounded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  offer  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus  [Ecclesiasticus,  §  4,  vol.  i.  p.  651, 
note  a] ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  later  com- 
pilation was  substituted  for  the  original  work  of 
Ben  Sira  (Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden.^  p.  100 
ff.),  and  tradition  has  preserved  no  authentic  details 
of  his  person  or  his  life. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have  been 
already  noticed  [Ecclesiasticus,  §  4],  and  do 
not  call  for  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  first  prologue  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Pseudo-Athanasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.  Migne),  the 
translator  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  following  form  would  result :  1.  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  of  Sirach  (author  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  {trans- 
lator of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  "  The  prayer  of  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach,''  ga.\'e  occasion  to  this  conjecture. 
The  prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and 
then  the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily 
from  the  title  attached  to  it.  B.  F.  W. 

JE^SUS  ['l7?o-oDy],  called  JUSTUS  [just], 
a  Christian  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and 
joined  him  in  sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians. 
He  was  one  of  the  fellow-workers  who  were  a  com- 
fort to  the  Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta 
Sanct.  Jim.  iv.  67,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop 
of  Eleutheropolis.  W.  T.  B. 

*  This  Jesus  or  Justus  cannot  be  identical  with 
the  Justus  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  one 
here  mentioned  was  a  Jewish  Christian  (one  "  of  the 
circumcision,"  Col.  iv.  11),  but  the  other  a  Gentile 
who  had  been  a  Jewish  proselyte  ((r€^6/jieuos  rhv 
de6v)  before  he  embraced  the  Gospel.     [Justus.] 

H. 

JE'SUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  Clrjaovs) 
signifies  Saviour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  "saves 
His  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21);  also 
(2)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who  brought 
the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xxvii, 
18;  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8);  and  (3)  to  Jesus 
surnamed  Justus,  a  converted  Jew,  associated  with 
St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The   name   of  Christ  (Xpiarrds  from  xp^'^j  ^ 
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anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  Priests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent 

to    Messiah    (Greek   Mecrcrias ;    Hebrew  n"^t5?7^: 

John  i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised 
Prophet  and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught 
by  their  prophets  to  expect ;  and  therefore  =  6 
ipxo/J-^J^os  (Acts  xix.  4;  Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use 
of  this  name  as  apphed  to  the  Lord  has  always  a 
reference  to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Matt, 
ii.  4,  xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He 
should  come  would  live  and  act  in  a  certain  way, 
described  by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xxiii. 
10,  xxiv.  5,  23;  Mark  xii.  35,  xiii.  21;  Luke  iii.  15, 
XX.  41 ;  John  vii.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  ail  which 
places  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as  de- 
lineated by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  foretold 
that  Christ  should  suffer  appears  Luke  xxiv.  26,  46. 
The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with 
the  promised  Messiah.  Other  names  are  sometimes 
added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or  Christ  Jesus : 
thus  "  Lord  "  (frequently),  "  a  King  "  (added  as  a 
kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ,  Luke  xxiii. 
2),  "  King  of  Israel "  (Mark  xv.  32),  Son  of  David 
(Mark  xii.  35;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen  of  God  (Luke 
xxiii.  35). 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  "  the  Christ 
of  God  "  (Luke  ii.  26,  ix.  20;  Rev.  xi.  15,  xii.  10); 
and  the  phrase  "  in  Christ,"  which  occurs  about 
78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  almost 
peculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "  Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me"  (John  xv.  4,  also  5,  6, 
7,  9,  10).  The  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is  not 
merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  Lord,  but 
a  living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ "  (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  "I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  "  I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (See 
Schleusner's  i^ea;/co?z ;  Wahl's  Clavis;  Yritzsche  o?i 
St.  Matthew ;  De  Wette's  Commentary  ;  Schmidt's 
Greek  Concordance,  etc.) 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely,  the 
Life  and  Teaching;  the  Person  of  our  Lord  will  be 
treated  under  the  article  Son  of  God;  and  His 
Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word  Saviour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  "  fullness  of  time  "  which  God 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the,, 
sending  of  His  Son ;  and  Jesus  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a  sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  places  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late;  although  they  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according  to  Josephus, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was  appointed 
king  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  8).  His 
elevation  coincides  with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvihus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  this 
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determines  the  date  A.  u.  c.  714  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §  5).  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
calculations  Josephus  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month;  and  also  that 
the  deaths  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Passover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3);  if  then  thirty-six  com- 
plete years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of  Herod's 
death  a.  u.  c.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology  at  the 
end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born  during 
the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data  that 
the  Xativity  took  place  some  time  before  the  month 
of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few  months 
before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date  would  be 
four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which  certain 
Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their  Temple 
had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  years  (ii.  20), 
Jesus  himself  being  at  this  time  "  about  thirty 
years  of  age  "  (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date  of  the 
Temple-restoration  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  been 
argued  from  these  facts  also  that  the  nativity  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  a.  u.  c.  750.  But  it  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  determine 
our  Lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  such  a  calculation.  2.  The  appearance 
of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been  thought  likely, 
by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  determine  the  date. 
But  the  opinion  that  the  star  in  the  East  was  a 
remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in 
the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected.  Besides  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reconciling  it  with  the  sacred  narrative 
(]Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  back  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  A.  u.  c.  747,  which  is  too  early.  3. 
Zacharias  was  •-' a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia'' 
(Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  course  when  tlie  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
foretold  to  him ;  and  it  has  been  thought  possible 
to  calculate,  from  the  place  which  the  course  of 
Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise  time  of  the 
Saviour's  birth.  All  these  data  are  discussed  below 
(p.  1381). 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those  events 
would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary. Neither  of  these  would  be  appropriate 
here,  and  in  the  present  article  a  brief  sketch  only 
of  the  Life  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Son  of  God 
and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do 
for  the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his 
brother,  was  not  born  into  the  world  as  others  are. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  "Hail!  Thou  that  art  highly  favored," 
was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation ;  the 
first  Adam,  that  sinned,  was  not  born  but  created ; 
the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  born  indeed, 
but  in  supernatural  fashion.  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  received  the 
announcement  of  a  miracle,  the  full  import  of  which 
she  could  not  have  understood,  with  the  submis- 
sion of  one  who  knew  that  the  message  came  from 
God ;  and  the  Angel  departed  from  her.     At  first, 
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her  betrothed  husband,  when  he  heard  from  her 
what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her,  but  a  super- 
natural communication  convinced  him  of  her  purity, 
and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not  only  was  the 
approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made  the  subject  of 
supernatural  communications,  but  that  of  flohn  the 
Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus  before  the  birth 
of  either  had  actually  taken  place,  a  small  knot  of 
persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect  the  fulfillment 
of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy  One  that  should 
be  born  of  Mary  (Luke  i.). 

The  prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judeea, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin; 
but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  although  Judoea,  not  being  a  province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  an 
order,  it  was  included,  probably  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
know  from  Cassiodorus  ( Vai\  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
carried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural;  and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went 
to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  taxed.  From 
the  well-known  aud  much- canvassed  passage  in  St. 
Luke  (ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not 
completed  till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some 
years  later ;  and  how  far  it  was  carried  now,  cannot 
be  determined ;  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  w'here  the  Lord  was  born.  As 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But 
signs  were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds 
were  the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied 
the  lowly  Saviour's  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to 
them  "good  tidings  of  great  joy;  "  and  then  the 
exceeding  joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words  —  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men  "  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  were  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord's  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty"  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor  and 
meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salvation  to 
which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is 
brought  to  the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  oftering  wanted 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscernibly  as  yet ;  no 
exemption  was  claimed  by  the  "  highly  favored  " 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  her 
humble  offering  like  any  other  Judsean  mother,  and 
would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed;  but  here  too 
God  suffered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without  a 
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witness,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
that  the  object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work:  the  one  re- 
joicing that  his  e3'es  had  seen  the  salvation  of  God, 
and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "  to  all  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Jerusalem"  (Luke  ii.  28-38). 

Thus  recognized  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  "Wise  men  from  theP'ast" — that  is, 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known  — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created  for 
the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour  to 
pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the  year 
747  occurred  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  that 
the  birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agree  with  thi^ 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  describes  a 
single  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way:  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  the  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  his  Son,  by  a  star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
their  preconceptions.  The  offerings  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical :  the  gold 
was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  preparing 
for  the  tomb  — 

"  Aurea  nascenti  fuderunt  munera  regi, 
Thura  dedere  Deo,  myrrham  tribuere  sepulto," 

says  Sedulius:  but  in  a  more  general  view  these 
were  at  any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  The 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  are 
all  significant,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a  sign  that  his  dominion 
was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide  as  the 
whole  world.  (See  Matt.  ii.  1-12;  Miinter,  Der 
Stern  der  Weisen^  Copenhagen,  1827;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  and 
Heubner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A  little  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
his  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
come  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not 
stop  at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof, 
and  when  he  found  that  they  would  not  return  to 
betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great ;  but  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  political  interest.  A  confused  indica- 
tion of  it,  however,  is  found  hi  Macrobius  {Saturn. 
ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm. 
This  flight  of  our  Lord  from  his  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry  —  a  land  associated 
even  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to  God 
and  his  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality  of  his 
humiliation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh  full;  and 
the  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could  have  arrested 
him  then   in  his  bloody  attempt;   but  Jesus,  in 
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accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  incidents.  He 
was  saved,  not  by  the  intervention  of  God,  but  by 
the  obedience  of  Joseph ;  and  from  the  storms  of 
persecution  He  had  to  use  the  common  means  of 
escape  (Matt.  ii.  13-23 ;  Thomas  a  Kempis,  iii.  15, 
and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of  Herod,  in 
less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  his  parents  to 
their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they 
abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  con- 
sidered childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  his  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confirms 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  "  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and 'stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man  "  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public  ministry 
did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was  pre- 
pared for  by  his  whole  life.  The  consciousness  of 
his  divine  nature  and  power  grew  and  ripened  and 
strengthened  until  the  time  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel. 

Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  his  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David ;  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judsea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch;  Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Pertea,  and  Philip  tetrarch  of  Tracho- 
nitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batansea,  and  Paneas.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  promised  Archelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy ;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.  c.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  time 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Rome,  being  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  No -king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judaea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it  was 
under  Agrippa  I.  Marks  are  not  wanting  of  the 
irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  the 
sight  of  a  foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power  over 
the  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  The  publicans 
{jjortltoves)  who  collected  tribute  for  the  Roman 
empire  were  everywhere  detested ;  and  as  a  marked 
class  is  likely  to  be  a  degraded  one,  the  Jews  saw 
everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the  people 
exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all  (Luke 
iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyrant  required.  Constant 
changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  in  the  office 
of  high  priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary  policy.  - 
Josephus  sa}s  that  there  were  twenty-eight  high- 
priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning  of 
the  Temple  {Ant.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Ciesar,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  all  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  so  far  as  they  still 
existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  warrior  who  should 
deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political  bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  u.  c.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug. 
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u.  c.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (u.  c.  779)  Pontius  Pilate  was  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  the  worldly  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  master  ; 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  still  held  the  tetrarchies 
left  them  by  their  father.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  described  as  holdhig  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus  in  this  very 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  Ie3)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was  twofold  — 
to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors  of  the  old  law, 
and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  (IMatt.  iii.  1-10;  Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke 
iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which  are  very 
apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected  equally 
with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need  of  a 
Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin  itself  is 
felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  terror.  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short;  and  it  has 
been  asked  how  such  great  influence  could  have 
been  attained  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5).  But 
his  was  a  powerful  nature  which  soon  took  posses- 
sion of  those  who  came  within  its  reach ;  and  his 
success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume  with 
Wieseler  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a  sab- 
batical year  (Baumgarten,  Geschichfe  Jesu,  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practiced  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  xix.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands;  first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  his  kingdom  might  not  want  his 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15);  next,  that 
John  might  have  an  assurance  ■  that  his  course  as 
the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  com^Dleted  by  his  ap- 
pearance (John  i.  33);  and  last,  that  some  public 
token  might  be  given  that  He  w'as  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappears  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus ; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  at  his  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  shape: 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  his  min- 
istry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted  of  the  Devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11: 
Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  reformation  which  it 
was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness 
affect  the  nature  of  his  temptation ;  for  it  was  the 
trial  of  one  who  could   not  possibly  have  fallen. 
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This  makes  a  complete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  are  often 
substituted  for  it.  Some  suppose  the  account  be- 
fore us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a  vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  both  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within,  but 
in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  complete 
consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative  to 
have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He  has 
made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppositions 
set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  Gospels : 
the  temptation  as  there  described  arose  not  from 
the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where  indeed 
thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harbored,  but  from 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Nor  can  it 
l5e  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere  parable, 
unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explanations 
such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  Practical  Commentary 
on  MaUheio). 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul  —  to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gahi  (1  John  ii. 
16).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all  —  they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  willful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-denying 
one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  Devil  bids  Him,  if  He  be 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones  may  be 
made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  great  sin 
in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the  pressing 
human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is  required  to 
show  us  where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay. 
He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of 
Israel  (Deut.  viii.  3),  which  mean,  not  that  men 
must  dispense  with  bread  and  feed  only  on  the 
study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and 
drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the  work  of  the 
creating  hand  of  God ;  and  that  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence, on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He  tells  the 
tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing  in  the 
wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and 
to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread  from 
heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of  jNIan, 
fainting  in  the  wilderness  from  hunger,  will  be 
humble  and  will  wait  upon  his  Father  in  heaven 
for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food,  and  will 
not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that  dependent 
state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the  gifts  of  his 
goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but  fhat  Satan 
was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's  mind  the 
place,  and  the  marvel  that  could  be  wrought  there. 
They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested,  on  the  lofty 
porch  that  overhung  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  where 
the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  added  to  the  height 
of  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5),  and  made 
a  depth  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  borne  to 
look  down  upon.  "  Cast  thyself  down  "  —  perform 
in  the  Holy  City,  in  a  public  place,  a  M-onder  that 
will  at  once  make  all  men  confess  that  none  but 
the  Son  of  God  could  perform  it.  A  passage 
from  the  91st  Psalm  is  quoted  to  give  a  color  to 
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the  argument.  Our  Lord  replies  by  an  allusion 
to  another  text  that  carries,  us  back  again  to  the 
Israelites  wandering  in  the  wilderness :  "  Ye  shall 
not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted  Him 
in  Massah  "  (Deut.  vi.  16).  Their  conduct  is  more 
fully  described  by  the  Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of 
God :  "  They  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  asking 
meat  for  their  lust ;  yea,  they  spake  against  God : 
they  said,  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters 
gushed  out,  and  the  streams  overflowed.  Can  He 
give  bread  also?  Can  He  provide  flesh  for  his 
people?"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.)  Just  parallel  was  the 
temptation  here.  God  has  protected  Thee  so  far, 
brought  Thee  up,  put  his  seal  upon  Thee  by  man- 
ifest proofs  of  his  favor.  Can  He  do  this  also? 
Can  He  send  the  angels  to  buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy 
descent?  Can  He  make  the  air  thick  to  sustain, 
and  the  earth  soft  to  receive  Thee?  The  appro- 
priate answer  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God."  In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not 
asserted  that  there  is  any  mountain  from  which  the 
eyes  of  common  men  can  see  the  world  and  its 
kingdoms  at  once  displayed ;  it  was  with  the  mental 
vision  of  One  who  knew  all  things  that  these  king- 
doms and  their  glory  were  seen.  And  Satan  has 
now  begun  to  discover,  if  he  knew  not  from  the 
beginning,  that  One  is  here  who  can  become  the 
King  over  them  all.  He  says,  "  All  these  things 
will  I  give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words  are  fuller:  "  All  this 
power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for 
that  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will 
I  give  it;"  but  these  words  are  the  lie  of  the 
tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mislead.  "  Thou  art 
come  to  be  great  —  to  be  a  King  on  the  earth ;  but 
I  am  strong,  and  will  resist  Thee.  Thy  followers 
shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain ;  some  of  them  shall 
fall  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  Thy 
cause,  loving  this  present  world.  Cast  in  Thy  lot 
with  me ;  let  Thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom, 
only  the  greatest  of  all  —  a  kingdom  such  as  the 
Jews  seek  to  see  estabhshed  on  the  throne  of  David. 
Worship  me  by  living  as  the  children  of  this  world 
live,  and  so  honoring  me  in  Thy  life:  then  all  shall 
be  Thine."  The  Lord  knows  that  the  tempter  is 
right  in  foretelling  such  trials  to  Him;  but  though 
clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the  path  of  his  min- 
istry He  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
Him,  and  not  another  work:  He  must  worship 
God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan;  for 
it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  As  regards  the 
order  of  the  temptations,  there  are  internal  marks 
that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  assigns  them  their 
historical  order:  St.  Luke  transposes  the  two  last, 
for  which  various  reasons  are  suggested  by  com- 
mentators (Matt.  iv.  1-11;  Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke 
iv.  1-1.3). 

Deserting  for  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of 
his  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  transfig- 
uration, consist  mainly  —  (1)  of  miracles,  which 
prove  his  divine  commission;  (2)  of  discourses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behavior 
of  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  former  may  require  some  gen- 
eral remarks,  the  last  will  unfold  themselves  with 
the  narrative. 

1.  The  Miracles.  —  The  power  of  working  mir- 
acles was  granted  to  many  under  the  Old  Covenant : 
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Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-xi.)  delivered  the  people  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  by  means  of  them ;  and  Joshua, 
following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the  same  power  for 
the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh.  iii.  13-16).  Sam- 
son (Judg.  XV.  19),  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  10,  &c.),  and 
Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.)  possessed  the  same  gift.  The 
prophets  foretold  that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses 
was  the  type,  would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he 
had  done.  Isaiah,  in  describing  his  kingdom,  says 
—  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sing"  (xxxv.  5,  6).  According  to 
the  same  prophet,  the  Christ  was  called  "  to  open 
the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house"  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  expected  that  the  power 
of  miracles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  his  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (d 
ef^xoyuevos  =  the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other? "  Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  his  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  inference  from 
them,  that  no  one  could  do  such  works  except  the 
promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  mira- 
cle, said,  "  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?  "  (Matt, 
xii.  23).  On  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked, 
"  When  Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles 
than  these  which  this  man  hath  done?  "  (.John  vii. 
31).  So  that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would 
work  miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  are  signs  (cr7]ine7a),  wonders 
(repaTa),  works  (epya^  most  frequently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  (Suva^ets),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God ; ,  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  eflTected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
effect,  since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the 
good  of  obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of 
the  humble  and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not 
amongst  those  who  made  it  their  special  business 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  When 
requests  were  made  for  a  more  striking  sign  than 
those  which  He  had  wrought,  for  "  a  sign  from 
heaven"  (Luke  xi.  16),  it  was  refused.  When 
the  tempter  suggested  that  He  should  cast  Himself 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  before  all 
men,  the  temptation  was  rejected.  The  miracles  of 
our  Lord  w^ere  to  be,  not  wonders  merely,  but  signs; 
and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of 
the  scope  and  character  of  his  ministry,  and  of  the 
divine  nature  of  his  Person.  This  will  be  evident 
from  an  examination  of  those  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  Gospels.  Nearly  forty 
eases  of  this  kind  appear ;  but  that  they  are  only 
examples  taken  out  of  a  very  great  number,  the 
Evangehsts  frequently  remind  us  (John  ii.  23; 
Matt.  viii.  16  and  parall. ;  iv.  23 ;  xii.  15  and  par- 
all. ;  Luke  vi.  19;  Matt.  xi.  5;  xiii.  58;  ix.  35; 
xiv.  14,  36;  xv.  30;  xix.  2;  xxi.  14).    These  cases 
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might  be  classified.      There  are  three  instances  of 
restoration  to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions : 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  lately  dead ;  the  wid- 
ow's  son  at  Nain  was  being  carried   out  to  the 
grave ;  and  Lazarus  had  been  four  days  dead,  and 
was  returning  to  corruption   (Matt.  ix.  18;  Luke 
vii.  11,  12;  John  xi.  1,  &c.).     There  are  about  six 
cases  of  demoniac  possession,  each  with  its  own 
circumstances:    one  in   the   synagogue  at  Caper- 
■  naum,   where  the  unclean  spirit  bore  witness  to 
Jesus  as  "'the  holy  one  of  God-"   (Mark'i.  24);  a 
second,   that  of  the  man  who  dwelt  among   the 
tombs   in  the    country  of  the   Gadarenes,   whose 
state  is  so  forcibly  described  by  St.  Mark  (v.  2), 
and  who  also  bore  witness  to  Him  as  "  the  Son  of 
the  Most  High  God ;  "  a  third,  the  case  of  a  dumb 
man  (Matt.  ix.  32);  a  fourth,  that  of  a  youth  who 
was   brought  to  Him  as  He  came  down  from  the 
Mount  of   Transfiguration    (iVIatt.   xvii.   15),   and 
whom   the  disciples  had  vainly  tried   to  heal;    a 
fifth,  that  of  another  dumb  man,  whom  the  Jews 
thought  he  had  healed  "through  Beelzebub   the 
prince  of  the  devils  "  (Luke  xi.  15);  and  a  sixth, 
that  of  the   Syro-Phoenician  girl  whose  mother's 
faith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  22).     There  are 
about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the  cure  of  bodily 
sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  inveterate 
weakness,  the  maimed  Hmb,  the  issue  of  blood  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness, 
and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47;  Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix. 
2;  John  V.  5;  Matt.  xii.  10,  viii.  5,  ix.   20,   27; 
Mark  viiit  22;  John  ix.  1;  Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11, 
xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).     These  three  groups  of  mira- 
cles all  pertain  to  one  class ;  they  all  brought  help 
to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing,  and  proclaimed  what 
love  the  Man  that  did  them  bore  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men.     There  is  another  class,  showing  a 
complete  control  over  the  powers  of  nature ;  first  by 
acts  of  creative  power,  as  when  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  He  made  the  water  wine ;  and  when 
He  fed  at  one  time  five  thousand,  and  at  another 
four,  with*  bread  miraculously  provided  (John  ii.  7, 
vi.  10;  Matt.  xv.  32);  secondly,  by  setting  aside 
natural  laws  and  conditions  —  now  in  passino-  un- 
seen- through  a  hostile  crowd  (Luke  iv.  30);  now 
in  procuring  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes,  when 
the  fisher's  skill  had  failed   (Luke  v.  4;  John  xxi. 
6);  now  in  stilling  a  tempest  (Matt.  viii.  26);  now 
in  walking  to  his  disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv. 
25);  now  in  the  transformation  of  his  countenance 
by  a  heavenly  light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1);  and 
again  in  seeking  and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  to  the  Temple  in  the  fish's  mouth 
(Matt.  xvii.  27).     In  a  third  class  of  these  mira- 
cles we  find  our  Lord  overawing  the  wills  of  men ; 
as  when  He  twice  cleared  the  Temple  of  the  traders 
(John  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxi.   12);  and  when  his  look 
staggered  the  officers  that  came  to  take  Him  (John 
xviii.  6).     And  in  a  fourth  subdivision  will  stand 
one  miracle  only,  where  his   power  was  used  for 
destruction  —  the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt, 
xxi.  18).      The  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine 
does  not  properly  rank  here ;  it  was  a  permitted  act 
of  the  devils  which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all 
the  sicknesses  and  sufferings  in   the  land  of  the 
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Jews  which  He  permitted  to  waste  and  destroy, 
having,  as  He  showed  by  his  miracles,  abundant 
power  to  prevent  them.  All  the  miracles  of  this 
latter  class  show  our  Lord  to  be  one  who  wields  the 
power  of  God.  No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of 
nature  save  Him  who  made  them:  when  bread  is 
wonderfully  multiplied,  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes 
a  firm  floor  to  walk  on,  the  God  of  the  universe  is 
working  the  change,  directly  or  through  his  deputy. 
Very  remarkable,  as  a  claim  to  divine  power,  is  the 
mode  in  which  Jesus  justified  acts  of  healing  on 
the  Sabbath  —  "  My  Father  worketh  hithertOj^and 
I  work"  (John  v.  17):  which  means,  "As  God 
the  Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  all  the 
laws  of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets 
roll,  and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal  pulses 
beat,  so  do  I  my  work ;  I  stand  above  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  He  does."  « 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  miracles,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
Person  and  mission.  None  of  them  are  done 
merely  to  astonish;  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even 
of  those  which  prove  his  power  more  than  his  love, 
but  tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in 
some  way  or  other.  They  show  how  active  and 
unwearied  was  his  love;  they  also  show  the  diver- 
sity of  its  operation.  Every  degree  of  human 
need  —  from  Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust  — 
through  the  palsy  that  has  seized  on  brahi  and 
nerves,  and  is  almost  death  —  through  the  leprosy 
which,  appearing  on  the  skin,  was  really  a  subtle 
poison  that  had  tainted  every  drop  of  blood  in  the 
veins  —  up  to  the  injury  to  the  particular  limb  — 
received  succor  from  the  powerful  word  of  Christ; 
and  to  wrest  his  buried,  friend  from  corruption  and 
the  worm  was  neither  more  nor  less  difficult  than 
to  heal  a  withered  hand  or  restore  to  its  place  an 
ear  that  had  been  cut  off".  And  this  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  miracles  with  the  work  of  Christ  will 
explain  the  fact  that  faith  was  in  many  cases 
required  as  a  condition  for  their  performance. 
According  to  the  common  definition  of  a  miracle, 
any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable  witness  of  its 
performance:  yet  Jesus  sometimes  refrained  from 
working  wonders  before  the  unbelieving  (Mark  vi. 
5,  6),  and  sometimes  did  the  work  that  was  asked 
of  him  because  of  the  faith  of  them  that  asked  it 
(Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles  were  intended  to 
attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to  become  followers 
of  Jesus  and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Where  faith  was  already  so  far  fixed  on  Him  as  to 
believe  that  He  could  do  miracles,  there  was  the  fit 
preparation  for  a  faith  in  higher  and  heavenly 
things.  If  they  knew  that  He  could  heal  the  body, 
they  only  required  teaching  to  enlarge  their  view 
of  him  into  that  of  a  healer  of  the  diseased  spirit, 
and  a  giver  of  true  life  to  those  that  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
men's  minds  were  in  a  state  of  bitterness, and  an- 
tagonism against  Him,  to  display  miracles  before 
them  would  but  increase  their  condemnation.  "  If 
I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  .Me  and  my 


In  creating. 
In  destroying. 
II.  Of  power -J  In  setting  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of 
being. 
[  In  overawing  the  opposing  wills  of  men. 
In  the  account  in  the  text,  the  miracles   that  took 
place  after  the  Transfiguration  have  been   included, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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Fathar  "  (John  xv.  24).  This  result  was  inevita- 
ble :  in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  those  who  are  to 
be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by  some  of  those 
who  will  reject  it.  Miracles  then  have  two  pur- 
poses —  the  proximate  and  subordinate  purpose  of 
doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need  it,  and  the 
higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in  his  own  Per- 
son and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  demand  for  a 
sign  from  heaven  —  for  some  great  celestial  phe- 
nomenon which  all  should  see  and  none  could 
dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to  the 
"generation  "  that  asked  it:  and  once  He  offered 
them  instead  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  a  type  of 
Him  as  to  his  burial  and  resurrection :  thus  refus- 
ing them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they  required. 
So  again,  in  answer  to  a  similar  demand,  He  said, 
"  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up  "  —  alluding  to  his  death  and  resurrection. 
It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  "  All  the  miracles 
that  I  have  been  working  are  only  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  one  great  miracle  of  My  presence 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  No  other  kind 
of  miracle  \^ill  I  work.  If  you  wish  for  a  greater 
sign,  I  refer  you  to  the  great  miracle  about  to  be 
wrought  in  Me  —  that  of  My  resurrection."  The 
Lord's  words  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  no 
sign;  He  is  working  wonders  daily:  but  that  He 
will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan  He  has  proposed  for 
Himself.  A  sign  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
would  prove  that  the  power  of  God  was  there ;  but  it 
would  not  teach  men  to  understand  the  mission  of 
God  Incarnate,  of  the  loving  and  suffering  friend  and 
brother  of  men.  The  miracles  which  He  wrought 
are  those  best  suited  to  this  purpose;  and  those 
who  had  faith,  though  but  in  small  measure,  were 
the  fittest  to  behold  them.  They  knew  Him  but 
a  little ;  but  even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet 
who  was  able  to  heal  their  infirmity  was  a  germ  of 
faith  sufticient  to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  his  doc- 
trine and  spectators  of  His  deeds.  But  those 
gained  nothing  from  the  Divine  work  who,  unable 
to  deny  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took 
refuge  in  the  last  argument  of  mahce,  "  He  casteth 
out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils." 

What  is  a.  miracle  ?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  transgression  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  but 
not  of  some  law  which  further  research  may  dis- 
cover for  us,  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural 
laws,  whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hereafter, 
on  account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation 
interferes  with  them.  Only  the  last  of  these  def- 
initions could  apply  to  the  (jhristian  miracles.  God 
having  chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having 
impressed  on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not 
to  be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the 
universe  by  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a  different  plan  from  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  the 
seen  universe  requires  a  scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
speak),  by  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument;  but  he 
assails  not  the  true  Christian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
one  which  he  substitutes  for  it  ( Tract.  Theol. 
Pollt.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  miracles  be  re- 
garded as  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
the  anticipation  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
understood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.     In  the  first 
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place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  miracle  is  vitiated  by  such  an  explanation. 
All  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away ;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  overruling  of  some  physical 
law  by  some  higher  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  as  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work  of 
redemption.  'There  are  even  cautions  against  teach- 
ing them  separately  —  against  severing  them  from 
their  connection  with  his  work.  Eye-witnesses  of 
his  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to  make  no  report 
of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30;  Mark  v.  43,  vii. 
36).  And  yet  when  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  dis- 
ciples to  ascertain  whether  the  Messiah  were  indeed 
come  or  not,  the  answer  they  took  back  was  the 
very  thing  which  was  forbidden  to  others  —  a  report 
of  miracles.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  con- 
tradiction is  that  wherever  a  report  of  the  signs  and 
wonders  was  likely  to  be  conveyed  without  a  right 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  kind 
of  doctrine  which  He  taught,  there  He  suffered  not 
the  report  to  be  carried.  Now  had  the  purpose 
been  to  reveal  his  divine  nature  onlv.  this  caution 
would  not  have  been  needed,  nor  would  faith  have 
been  a  needful  preliminary  for  the  apprehension  of 
miracles,  nor  would  the  temptations  of  Satan  in 
the  wilderness  have  been  the  cunning  snares  they 
were  intended  to  be,  nor  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  refuse  the  convincing  sign  from  heaven  to 
the  Jews  that  asked  it.  But  the  part  of  his  work 
to  which  attention  was  to  be  directed  in  connection 
with  the  miracles,  was  the  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  One  "  who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He 
humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  Cross  "  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).  Very 
few  are  the  miracles  in  which  divine  power  is  exer- 
cised without  a  manifest  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  assisting  men.  He  works  for  the  most  part  as 
the  Power  of  God  in  a  state  of  humiliation  for  the 
good  of  men.  Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases 
in  which  He  condescends  to  use  means,  wholly 
inadequate  indeed  in  any  other  hands  than  his; 
but  still  they  are  a  token  that  He  has  descended 
into  the  region  where  means  are  employed,  from 
that  in  which  even  the  spoken  word  can  control 
the  subservient  agents  of  nature.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  patient  (Matt.  viii.  3,  15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34^ 
Luke  vii.  14;  xxii.  51).  He  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  with  clay  (John  ix.  6).  He  put  his  finger 
into  the  ear  and  touched  the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  sufferer  in  Decapolis  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He 
treated  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  in  like  fashion 
(Mark  viii.  23).  Even  where  He  fed  the  five 
thousand  and  the  four.  He  did  not  create  bread  . 
out  of  nothing,  which  would  have  been  as  easy  for 
Him,  but  much  bread  out  of  Uttle ;  and  He  looked 
up  to  heaven  and  blessed  the  meat  as  a  thankful 
man  would  do  (Matt.  xiv.  19 ;  John  vi.  11 ;  Matt. 
XV.  36).  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  hfted  up  his 
eyes  and  gave  thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard 
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Him  (John  xi.  41,  42),  and  this  great  miracle  is 
accompanied  by  tears  and  groanings,  that  show  how 
One  so  mighty  to  save  has  truly  become  a  man 
with  human  soul  and  sympathies.  The  worker  of 
the  miracles  is  God  become  Man ;  and  as  signs  of 
his  Person  and  work  are  they  to  be  measured. 
Hence,  when  the  question  of  the  credibihty  of 
miracles  is  discussed,  it  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
the  question,  Is  redemption  from  the  sin  of  Adam 
a  probable  thing  ?  Is  it  probable  that  there  are 
spiritual  laws  as  well  as  natural,  regulating  the 
relations  between  us  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits  ? 
Is  it  probable  that,  such  laws  existing,  the  needs 
of  men  and  the  goodness  of  God  would  lead  to  an 
expression  of  them,  complete  or  partial,  by  means 
of  revelation  ?  If  these  questions  are  all  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  then  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles  is  already  half  overthrown.  "  No  testi- 
mony," says  Hume,  "  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ;  and  even 
in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  argu- 
ments, and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
suitable  to  that  du^ee  of  force  which  remains  after 
deducting  the  inferior"  {Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  130). 
If  the  Christian  miracles  are  parts  of  a  scheme 
which  bears  other  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  set  of  spiritual  laws  with 
which  Christianity  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is 
the  expression;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  believing 
them  disappears.  They  are  not  "  against  nature," 
but  above  it ;  they  are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Prov- 
idence breaking  in  upon  ages  of  order,  but  they  are 
glimpses  of  the  divine  spiritual  cosmos  permitted  to 
be  seen  amidst  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of 
which  they  take  precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical 
w^orld  one  law  can  supersede  another.  And  as  to 
the  testimony  for  them  let  Paley  speak :  "If 
twelve  men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had 
long  known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially 
relate  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before 
their  eyes,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  they 
should  be  deceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country, 
hearing  a  rumor  of  this  account,  should  call  those 
men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  pro- 
posal, either  to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to 
be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet;  if  they  should  refuse  with 
one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any 
falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case;  if  this  threat 
were  communicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with 
no  different  effect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I 
myself  saw  them  one  after  another  consenting  to 
be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up 
the  truth  of  their  account;  .  .  .  there  exists  not 
a  skeptic  in  the  world  who  would  not  believe  them, 
or  who  would  defend  such  incredulity"  {Evidences^ 
Ini7'oductkm,  p.  6).  In  the  theory  of  a  "  mutual 
destruction  "  of  arguments  so  that  the  belief  in 
miracles  would  represent  exactly  the  balance  be- 
tween the  evidence  for  and  against  them,  Hume 
contradicts  the  commonest  religious,  and  indeed 
.  worldly,  experience;  he  confounds  the  state  of  de- 
liberation and  examination  with  that  of  conviction. 
When  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  had  doubted  the 
great  central  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  was  allowed 
to  touch  the  Saviour's  wounded  side,  and  in  an 
access  of  undoubting  faith  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord, 
and  my  God!"  who  does  not  see  that  at  that 
moment  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out,  and 
were  as  though  they  had  never  been  ?  How  could 
he  carry  about  those  doubts  or  any  recollection  of 
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them,  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  complete  convic- 
tion that  had  succeeded  them  ?  It  is  so  with  the 
Christian  life  in  every  case;  faith,  which  is  "the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,"  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and  balance 
evidence  for  and  against  the  truth ;  the  conviction 
either  rises  to  a  perfect  moral  certainty,  or  it  con- 
tinues tainted  and  worthless  as  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it.  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  who  dehvered  their  testimony 
ages  ago;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been 
gathering  strength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles 
are  all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  great 
miracle,  the  Incarnation ;  and  if  the  Incarnation  is 
found  true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But 
this  very  doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
through  all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it, 
and  they  are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
Men  have  lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their 
Hves  to  preach  it ;  have  found  that  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint them,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the 
kijt.  The  existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  be- 
come an  evidence.  It  is  a  phenomenon  easy  to 
understand  if  we  grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, but  is  an  effect  without  an  adequate  cause  if 
that  be  denied. 

Miracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 
consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men's  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
their  teaching ;  and  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
his  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Dean  Trench  On  the  Miracles, 
an  important  work;  [Mozley,  BamjHon  Lectures, 
1865;]  Baumgarten,  Leben  Jesu ;  Paley's  Evi- 
dences; Butler's  Analogy;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu;  with 
the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.) 

2.  The  Parables.  —  In  considering  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways :  in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  be- 
yond what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence:  in  the  fable,  where 
a  story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of  worldly  wis- 
dom :  in  the  allegory,  which  is  a  story  with  a  moral 
or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the  lesson  taught  is 
so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the 
story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names  and  actions 
are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall  be  required 
for  the  application  :  and  lastly,  in  the  proverb, 
which  is  often  only  a  parable  or  a  fable  condensed 
into  a  few  pithy  words  [Parable]  (Ernesti,  Lex. 
Tech.  Gi'CBCum,  under  Trapa^oXr] ,  \6yos,  aWriyo- 
pia;  Trench,  On  the  Parables  ;  Alfoixl  on  Matt, 
xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators :  Hase,  Leben  Jesu, 
§  67,  4th  ed.;  Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  568,  foil.). 
Nearly  fifty  parables  are  preserved  in  the  Gospels, 
and  they  are  only  selected  from  a  larger  number 
(Mark  iv.  33).  Each  Evangelist,  even  St.  Mark, 
has  preserved  some  that  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
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St.  John  never  nses  the  word  parable,  but  that  of 
proverb  (Trapoiixia),  which  the  other  Evangehsts 
nowhere  employ.  In  reference  to  this  mode  of 
teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  disciples,  "  Unto  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  but  to  others  in  parables,  that  seeing  they 
might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  under- 
stand "  (Luke  viii.  10);  and  some  have  hastily  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  parable  —  the  clearest  of 
all  modes  of  teaching  —  was  employed  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  those  who  were  not  susceptible  of 
it,  and  that  this  was  its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was 
chosen  not  for  this  negative  object,  but  for  its 
positive  advantages  in  the  instruction  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
not  understood  even  by  disciples ;  hard  even  to  them 
w^ere  the  sayings  that  described  it,  and  the  hearing 
of  them  caused  many  to  go  back  and  walk  no  more 
with  Him  (John  vi.  66).  If  there  was  any  mode 
of  teaching  better  suited  than  another  to  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  truths  for  the  memory  that  were 
not  yet  accepted  by  the  heart  —  for  keeping  the 
seed  safe  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  quicken- 
ing Spirit  to  come  down  and  give  it  growth  —  that 
mode  would  be  the  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  disciples.  And  any  means  of  translating 
an  abstract  thought  into  sensuous  language  has 
ever  been  the  object  of  poet  and  teacher  in  all 
countries.  He  who  can  best  employ  the  symbols 
of  the  visible  world  for  the  deeper  acts  of  thought 
has  been  the  clearest  and  most  successful  expositor. 
The  parable  affords  just  such  an  instrument  as  was 
required.  Who  could  banish  from  his  mind,  when 
once  understood,  the  image  of  the  house  built  on 
the  sand,  as  the  symbol  of  the  faithless  soul  unable 
to  stand  by  the  truth  in  the  day  of  temptation? 
To  whom  does  not  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
bring  back  the  thought  of  God's  merciful  kindness 
towards  the  erring?  But  without  such  striking 
images  it  would  have  been  impossible  (to  use  mere 
human  language)  to  make  known  to  the  disciples 
in  their  half- enlightened  state  the  mysteries  of  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God  as  a  principle  of  life,  of  repent- 
ance from  sin,  and  of  an  assurance  of  peace  and 
welcome  from  the  God  of  mercy.  Eastern  teachers 
have  made  this  mode  of  instruction  famihar;  the 
originality  of  the  parables  lay  not  in  the  method 
of  teaching  by  stories,  but  in  the  profound  and  new 
truths  which  the  stories  taught  so  aptly.  And 
Jesus  had  another  purpose  in  selecting  this  form 
of  instruction :  He  foresaw  that  many  would  reject 
Him,  and  on  them  He  wou\d  not  lay  a  heavier 
burden  than  they  needs  must  bear.  He  did  not 
offer  them  daily  and  hourly,  in  their  plainest  form, 
the  grand  truths  of  sin  and  atonement,  of  judgment 
and  heaven  and  hell,  and  in  so  doing  multiply 
occasions  of  blaspheming.  "  Those  that  were  with- 
out "  heard  the  parable;  but  it  was  an  aimless  story 
to  them  if  they  sought  no  moral  purpose  under  it, 
and  a  dark  saying,  passing  comprehension,  if  they 
did  so  seek.  When  the  Lord  gathered  round  Him 
those  that  were  willing  to  be  his,  and  explained  to 
them  at  length  the  parable  and  its  apphcation 
(Matt.  xiii.  10-18),  then  the  light  thus  thrown  on 
it  was  not  easy  to  extinguish  in  their  memory. 
And  amongst  those  without  there  was  no  doubt  a 
difference;  some  listened  with  indifferent,  and  some 
with  unbelieving  and  resisting  minds ;  and  of  both 
minds  some  remained  in  their  aversion,  more  or 
less  active,  from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and 
some  were  converted  after  He  was  risen.  To  these 
we  may  suppose  that  the  parables  which  had  rested 
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in  their  memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  still  a  dead 
letter,  so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach 
men  all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance  (John  xiv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerful 
light  of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a 
brightness  never  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes. 
The  parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying ;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  unexplained  parable  —  to  the  cypher  with- 
out the  key  —  the  symbol  without  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels ;  of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavor  to  establish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke, 
the  evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  his- 
torical position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke;  and 
its  earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  his  teaching ;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (comp. 
Luke  xiv.  34-,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt.  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4-,  xii.  33, 
34,  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.  vi. ;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Yet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connection  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  of 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  his  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Christian 
law  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  From  Luke 
we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a  mountain 
to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following  He  made 
up  the  number  of  his  twelve  Apostles,  and  solemnly 
appointed  them,  and  then  descending  He  stood 
upon  a  level  place  (Karafias  fxer  avroov  ccrrr)  iirl 
rSirou  TfedLUov,  Luke  vi.  17),  not  necessarily  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where  tHe  multitude 
could  stand  round  and  hear;  and  there  he  taught 
them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  He 
tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be  citizens  of  that 
heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing  rebukes  almost 
every  quality  on  which  the  world  sets  a  value.  The 
poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly-minded,  the  mourn- 
ers and  the  meek,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure,  and  the  peace- 
makers, are  all  "  blessed,"  are  all  possessed  of  the 
temper  which  will  assort  well  with  that  heavenly 
kingdom,  in  contrast  to  the  proud,  the  confident, 
the  great  and  successful,  whom  the  world  honors. 
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(St.  Luke  adds  denunciations  of  woe  to  the  tempers 
which  are  opposed  to  the  Gospel,  which  St.  Matthew 
omits. )  This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers, 
for  it  seems  to  proclaim  a  new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
new  virtues ;  and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet  the 
question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds  —  "  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law"?  "  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  "  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy (Kara\v(Tai,  (ibolisli)  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill "  {irX-qptaaaL, 
complete,  Matt.  v.  17).  He  goes  on  to  tell  them 
that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law  was  written 
in  vain;  that  what  was  temporary  in  it  does  not 
fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered,  what  was  of 
permanent  obligation  shall  never  be  lost.  He  then 
shows  how  far  more  deep  and  searching  a  moral 
lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses  his  prototype,  who 
like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of  God.  The  eternal 
principles  which  Moses  wrote  in  broad  lines,  such 
as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  people  must  read,  He 
applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to  all  the  finer 
shades  of  evil.  Murder  was  denounced  by  the  Law; 
but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are  of  the  same 
stock.  It  is  not  only  murder,  but  hate,  that  is  the 
root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which  God  abhors. 
Hate  defiles  the  very  offering  that  a  man  makes  to 
God ;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unofFered,  and  get  the 
hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time  in  an  unac- 
ceptable sacrifice.  Hate  will  affect  the  soul  forever, 
if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet  its  Judge  in 
that  defihng  garment;  "agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  " 
(ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is  deadly,  and  Moses 
forbade  it.  But  to  permit  the  thought  of  lust  to 
rest  in  the  heart,  to  suffer  the  desire  to  linger  there 
without  combating  it  {^xUeiv  vphs  rh  inLdvinri- 
crai)  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  shares  the  condem- 
nation. The  breach  of  an  oath  (Lev.  xix.  12)  was 
forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the  rabbinical  writers 
had  woven  a  distinction  between  oaths  that  were 
and  oaths  that  were  not  binding  (Maimonides  in 
Lightfoot,  //or.  Heb.  ii.  p.  127).  Jesus  shows  that 
all  oaths,  whether  they  name  the  Creator  or  not, 
are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all  are  on  that  account 
equally  binding.  But  the  need  of  an  oath  "  cometh 
of  evil;  "  the  bare  asseveration  of  a  Christian  should 
be  as  solemn  and  sacred  to  him  as  the  most  binding 
oath.  That  this  in  its  simple  literal  application 
would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is  beyond  a  ques- 
tion; but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a  perfect  Law 
for  a  perfect  kingdom;  and  this  is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried  out 
completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a  word  is  less 
binding  than  an  oath ;  and  in  judicial  proceedings 
the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them  to  elicit 
the  truth ;  therefore  an  oath  must  still  form  part 
of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may  take  what 
is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked.  Jesus  Him- 
self did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered  to  Him 
in  the  Sanhedrim  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And  yet  the 
need  of  an  oath  "cometh  of  evil,"  for  among  men 
who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  precepts  with  which  our  Lord  replaces 
the  much-abused  law  of  retaliation,  "  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  (Ex.  xxi.  24-). 
To  conquer  an  enemy  by  submission  where  he 
expected  resistance  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Gospel;  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of  our  Lord's  own 
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example,  who,  when  H^e  might  have  summoned 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels  to  his  aid, 
allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay  Him.  And  yet 
it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe  out  from  our 
social  arrangements  the  principle  of  retribution. 
The  robber  who  takes  a  coat  must  not  be  encouraged 
to  seize  the  cloak  also ;  to  give  to  every  one  that 
asks  all  that  he  asks  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  sloth  and  shameless  importunity.  But  yet  the 
awakened  conscience  will  find  out  a  hundred  ways 
in  which  the  spirit  of  this  precept  may  be  carried 
out,  even  in  our  imperfect  social  state;  and  the 
power  of  this  loving  policy  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
attempt  it.  Finally,  our  Lord  sums  up  this  portion 
of  his  divine  law  by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom. 
To  the  cramped  and  confined  love  of  the  Rabbis, 
"  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy,"  He  opposes  this  nobler  rule  —  "  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;  for  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  ...  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt. 
V.  44,  45,  48).  To  this  part  of  the  sermon,  which 
St.  Luke  has  not  preserved,  but  which  St.  Matthew, 
writing  as  it  were  with  his  face  turned  towards  his 
Jewish  countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  succeed 
precepts  on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveness, 
on  fasting,  on  trust  in  God's  providence,  and  on 
tolerance ;  all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  notes : 
that  a  man's  whole  nature  must  be  offered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  parable, 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  The  differences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangehsts  are 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses;  in  the  latter,  thirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law:  it  also  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which  St. 
Luke  reports  elsewhere  and  in  another  connection ; 
and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter,  that 
of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Matthew 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  morahty  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its  bearing  on 
the  Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose 
use  especially  this  Gospel  was  designed.  And  when 
this  discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  hej-e  fixed, 
but  the  means  for  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out.  The  hearers  learned  how 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation ;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  yet 
pointed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  his  ministry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  just 
before  which  He  began  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  the 
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story  of  his  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  his 
teaching  until  the  end.  The  effect  of  his  personal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  his  law,  wider  and 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  objection 
to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will "  is  a  question  that  grows  more  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It 
is  that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
taken  place ;  and  from  this  miracle  He  preaches  yet 
a  greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  imparted 
to  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  something  more  than  manna,  even  with 
Himself;  "  for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world  " 
(John  vi.  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
test  of  those  who  have  been  with  Him :  "  No  man 
can  come  to  Me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
Me  draw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread 
of  life;  and  they  murmur  yet  more  (vers.  41-52). 
He  presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly :  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  me"  (vv.  53-57).  After  this  dis- 
course many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  depend  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  revolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  that  they 
found  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difficult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  their  understanding  at  that 
time.  For  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  suffer  in  it,  and  to  shed  his 
blood  in  it;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits 
of  his  atoning  death  are  imparted  find  it  to  be 
their  spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of 
their  resurrection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  l3een  much  di- 
vided, but  two  observations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation :  the  one,  that  if  the  pri- 
mary reference  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the 
institution  of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time 
when  the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  applica- 
tion of  it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never 
even  heard ;  the  otlier,  that  the  form  of  speech  in 
this  discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in 
instituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  here  alludes  to  his  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed;  and 
not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.     Faith, 
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here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it; 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  in  the  otlier  Evangelists,  in  which  our 
Lord  about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  his 
sufferings,  He  connects  with  the  announcement  a 
warning  to  the  disciples  that  all  who  would  come 
after  Him  must  show  the  fruit  of  his  death  in  their 
lives  (Matt,  xvi.,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).  And  this 
new  principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  by  his  taking  our  flesh  and 
then  suffering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded), 
is  to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  be- 
liever '-hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day"  (John  vi.  54).  Now  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  come  very 
near  to  the  expressions  in  this  discourse:  "  This  is 
my  body  which  is  given  for  you  {virlp  vjxcov)  •  .  • 
This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which 
is  shed  for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  That  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through 
faith  the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  is  generally  admitted;  and  if  so, 
the  discourse  before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament, 
not  certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of 
appropriating  the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still 
with  great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
the  most  striking  symbol  of  the  application  to  us 
of  the  Lord's  body.  Here  in  a  bold  figure  the  dis- 
ciples are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ 
and  drink  his  blood ;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the 
same  figure  becomes  an  act.  Here  the  language  is 
meant  to  be  general;  and  there  it  finds  its  most 
striking  special  apphcation,  but  not  its  only  one. 
And  the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude that  special  and  limited  application  of  it 
which  would  narrow  it  down  to  the  sacrament  only, 
and  out  of  which  much  false  and  even  idolatrous 
teaching  has  grown.  (Compare  Commentaries  of 
Alford,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  on  this  passage.)  It  will  still 
be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  startUng 
form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gospel-truth  was 
put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely  to  prove 
an  offense.  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Many 
had  companied  with  the  Lord  during  the  early  part 
of  his  ministry,  to  see  his  miracles,  perhaps  to  de- 
rive some  fruit  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him,  and 
to  repeat  his  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to  go 
on  as  his  followers  to  the  end.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  doctrines,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must  hang  upon 
the  tree,  as  to  their  effects  on  unregenerate  and 
worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they  were  not  pre- 
pared :  though  many  of  them  could  possibly  accept 
the  former.  Now  this  discourse  belongs  to  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to  the  harder 
doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  meant 
to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain  might  re- 
main in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scattered  to 
the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling  form  in 
which  it  was  cast ;  not  indeed  that  this  figure  of 
eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spiritual  things 
was  wholly  unknown  to  Jewish  teachers,  for  Light- 
foot,  Schottgen,  and  Wetstein,  have  shown  the 
contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was;  and  if  the 
condition  of  discipleship  had  been  that  they  should 
then  and  there  understand  what  they  heard,  their 
turning  back  at  this  time  would  have  been  inevit- 
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able.     But  even  on  the  twelve  Jesus  imposes  no 
such  condition.     He  only  asks  them,  "  Will  ye  also 


go  away  i 


If  a  beloved  teacher 


something 


which  overturns  the  previous  notions  of  the  taught, 
and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then  whether  they  will 
continue  by  his  side  to  hear  him  explain  further 
what  they  find  difficult,  or  desert  him  at  once, 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  their  confidence  in 
him.  Many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Jesus,  because  their  conviction  that 
He  was  the  Messiah  had  no  real  foundation.  The 
rest  remained  with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Peter:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And 
we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (John  vi.  68,  69). 
The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted .  followers  who  now 
deserted  Him  was  not  that  they  found  this  diffi- 
cult; but  that  finding  it  difficult  they  had  not 
confidence  enough  to  wait  for  light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry  —  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  "  (John  xiii.  31,  32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  mission ;  it  imposes  the  "  new  commandment  " 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession ;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  world  and  guiding  the  disciples 
into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the  bodily 
presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access  to  the 
throne  of  his  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings  such 
as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it  cul- 
minates in  that  subhme  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by  which 
the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the 
victim;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  his  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  his  glory.  He  recognizes 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  disciples ; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,"  says 
Olshausen,  "  the  Redeemer  concludes  his  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  his  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Getljsemane ; 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up." 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sav- 
iour's teaching  —  of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  his  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
exhibits  his  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  his 
people ;  the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  his 
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sacrifice,  but  addressed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attract;  and 
the  third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  his  inmost  counsels,  as  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  his  doctrine ; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  Scene  of  the  LorcVs  Ministry.  —  As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in 
Galilee ;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  before  the  Pas- 
sion, we  find  that  they  never  mention  his  visiting 
Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he 
records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part 
of  his  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in  Judsea.  But 
when  the  supplemental  character  of  John's  Gospel 
is  borne  in  mind  there  is  little  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing this.  The  three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry,  but  rather  a 
picture  of  it:  notes  of  time  are  not  frequent  in 
their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly  confined  them- 
selves to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer's  chief  acts 
were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to  mention 
the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem, added  nothing  to  the  materials  for  his  Gal- 
ilean ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  writing 
later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Redeemer's 
life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a  history  (for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  occupied 
with  the  last  three  months  of  the  ministry,  and 
seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one  are  filled  with 
the  account  of  the  few  days  of  the  Passion),  vindi- 
cates his  historical  claim  by  supplying  several  pre- 
cise notes  of  time:  in  the  occurrences  after  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even  hours  are  speci- 
fied (i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1);  the  first  miracle  is 
mentioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  wrought 
(ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only  the  Passovers 
(ii.  13,  23;  vi.  4;  xiii.  1,  and  perhaps  v.  1),  but 
also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2)  and  of  Dedi- 
cation (x.  22);  and  thus  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part  of  the 
ground  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  the  same  who 
fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us  to  arrange 
the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in  their  historical 
places.  It  is  true  that  the  three  Gospels  record 
chiefly  the  occurrences  in  Galilee:  but  there  is  evi- 
dence in  them  that  labors  were  wrought  in  Judsea. 
Frequent  teaching  in  Jerusalem  is  implied  in  the 
Lord's  lamentation  over  the  lost  city  (Matt,  xxiii. 
37).  The  appearance  in  Galilee  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  others  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  iv.  25, 
XV.  1)  would  be  best  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  their  enmity  had  been  excited  against  Him 
during  visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke.  x.  38  fiT.),  and  the 
attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  to  the  Lord 
(Matt,  xxvii.  57),  would  imply,  most  probably, 
frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why  M'as  Galilee 
chosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  ministry? 
The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  prophet 
would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God ;  the  King  of 
the  Jews  would  go  to  his  own  royal  city;  the 
Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in  the 
midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility  prevented  it. 
The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities  of 
"the  form  of  a  servant,"  which  He  had  taken,  fled 
in  his  childhood  to  Egypt,  betakes  Himself  to  Gal- 
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ilee  to  avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations,  and 
lays  the  foundations  of  his  church  amid  a  people 
of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem  He 
comes  occasionally,  to  teach  and  suffer  persecution, 
and  finally  to  die:  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii.  33).  It  was 
upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution  against  Him 
that  He  left  Judaea :  "  When  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  was  cast  into  prison.  He  departed  into  Gal- 
ilee" (Matt.  iv.  12).  And  that  this  persecution 
aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from  St.  John: 
"  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  that  the 
Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John  .  .  .  He  left  Judsea  and 
departed  into  Galilee"  (iv.  1,  3).  If  the  light  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the  Jews  hence- 
forward from  the  far-off"  shores  of  the  Gahlean  lake, 
it  was  because  they  had  refused  and  abhorred  that 

Duration  of  the  Ministry.  —  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Passion ;  but  the  doubt  hes 
between  two  and  three;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
cannot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  i.  c.  21 ;  Origen,  Frlnc.  iv.  5).  The  data 
are  to  be  drawn  from  St.  John.  This  Evangelist 
mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  pres- 
ent; the  Passover  that  followed  his  baptism  (ii.  13); 
"  a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  {kopri]  without  the  article, 
v.  1),  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
Galilee  (vi.  4);  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2);  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  22);  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, at  which  He  suffered  (xii.,  xiii.).  There  are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
"a  feast"  (v.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this 
possibility  the  question  turns.  Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
and  leaves  it  unsolved.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year 
only.  Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
period  contains  but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the 
Evangelists  are  compared,  the  amount  of  labor 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  The  time  during  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
was  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  till  John's 
imprisonment  (John  iii.  22-36,  and  see  below). 
The  circuit  round  Galilee,  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two 
hundred  towns ;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village."  And  a  third  circuit  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would 
close  the  same  year.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that 
Jesus,  after  spending  a  considerable  time  in  Judsea, 
would  be  able  to  make  three  circuits  of  Galilee  in 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing 
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*  a  The  article  is  inserted  in  many  manuscripts,  ia- 
oluding  the  Sinaitic,  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by 


wonders  in  the  various  places  to  which  He  came  ? 
This  would  be  more  likely  if  the  journeys  were 
hurried  and  partial ;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the  "  feast  "  (John  v. 
1)  was  a  Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and 
throwing  two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year 
of  the  ministry;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make 
this  interpretation  improbable  in  itself. .  The  words 
are,  "  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts 
are  meant  as  cause  and  effect;  the  feast  caused  the 
visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  at  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ?  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  as 
"the  feast"  (ver.  45);  and  if  another  feast  were 
meant  here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added, 
as  in  vii.  2,  x.  22.  The  omission  of  the  article  is 
not  decisive,"  for  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  the 
Passover  is  certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  15; 
Mark  xv.  6 ) ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Passover  was 
called  the  feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described. 
All  that  the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that 
the  Evangelist  did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe 
the  feast  more  precisely.  The  words  in  John  iv. 
35,  "  There  are  yet  four  months  and  then  cometh 
harvest,"  would  agree  with  this,  for  the  barley  har- 
vest began  on  the  16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back 
four  months  would  bring  this  conversation  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu. 
If  it  be  granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quot- 
ing a  common  form  of  speech  (Alford),  still  it  is 
more  likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to 
the  time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
words  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  feasts  occurring  would  be  the  Passover. 
The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1  and  vi. 
4,  would  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ministry  in  St.  John:  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  "  be- 
ginning of  miracles  "  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  Passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  u.  c.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.  c. 
779.  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  especially 
Kuinol  and  Liicke.  Also  Winer,  Renlworterbuch^ 
Art.  Jesus  Christ ;  Greswell,  Dissertations^  vol.  i. 
Diss.  4,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and 
the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  his- 
torical order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without 
interruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
temptation,  and  his  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  towards  Him;  Andrew  and  another,  prob- 
ably John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus, 

Tischendorf  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Synopsis  Evangelica 
(1864).  A. 
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and  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  PhiHp  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  our  Lord.  All  these  reappear  as  Apostles, 
if  Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  Bartholomew ;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  But  that  their  minds, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  appears  by  the  confes- 
sion of  Nathanael :  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  35-51). 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  his 
sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  «  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
his  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43;  ii.  1).  All  these  particulars  are  sup- 
plied from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in  between 
the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew.  They  show  that  our  Lord  left  Galilee 
expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to  suffer  temptation, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country  when  these  were 
accomplished.  He  now  betakes  Himself  to  Caper- 
naum, and  after  a  sojourn  there  of  "  not  many 
days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  which 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Judsea 
(John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a  host  of  inter- 
preters have  pointed  out  the  probability  that  an 
action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  hkely  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defilhig  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  difference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  (cppayeWiov  e/c  (Txoiuicov,  ii.  15)  as  a 
symbol  —  we  need  not  prove  that  it  could  be  no 
more  —  of  his  power  to  punish ;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  "  a  house  of 
merchandise,"  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  "  a  den  of  thieves,"  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(Is.  Ivi.  7;  Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  "  would  pre- 
vent the  Kedeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measure  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  before 
his  authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  consecrated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple ;  and  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
"  the  zeal  of  God's  house  "  might  well  supersede 
the  "  tact "  on  which  the  German  philosopher  lays 
stress ;  and  Jesus  failed  not  in  the  zeal,  nor  did  the 

*  a  This  third  day  may  be  reckoned  from  different 
points.     [Bethabara,  Amer.  ed.J  H. 
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accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  fail  to  justify  it, 
for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  retreated  from 
the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts  told  them, 
even  though  they  had  been  long  immersed  in  hard- 
ening traffic,  that  the  house  of  God  could  belong 
to  none  other  but  God ;  and  when  a  Prophet 
claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived  them  of 
the  power  to  resist.  Immediately  after  this,  the 
Jews'  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of  his  right  to 
exercise  this  authority.  He  answered  them  by  a 
promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would  hereafter 
confirm  his  mission,  "  Destroy  this  Temple  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  "  (John  ii.  19),  allud- 
ing, as  the  Evangelist  explains,  to  his  resurrection. 
But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building  before  them 
applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to  Himself  ?  There 
is  doubtless  a  hidden  reference  to  the  Temple  as  a 
type  of  the  Church,  which  Christ  by  his  death  and 
resurrection  would  found  and  raise  up.  He  who 
has  cleared  of  buyers  and  sellers  the  courts  of  a 
perishable  Temple  made  with  hands,  will  prove 
hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder  of  an  eternal 
Temple  made  without  hands,  and  your  destroying 
act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply  was  indeed  ob- 
scure; but  it  was  meant  as  a  refusal  of  their 
demand,  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it  became 
abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the  Passion  this 
saying  was  brought  against  Him,  in  a  perverted 
form  —  "  At  the  last  came  two  false  witnesses,  and 
said.  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days" 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61).  They  hardly  knew  perhaps  how 
utterly  false  a  small  alteration  in  the  tale  had  made 
it.  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  as  one  who  dared 
to  *think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple ;  and  to 
change  "destroy"  into  "I  can  destroy,"  might 
seem  no  great  violence  to  do  to  the  truth.  But 
those  words  contained  not  a  mere  circumstance  but 
the  very  essence  of  the  saying,  "  you  are  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  Temple ;  you  that  M-ere  polluting  it 
now  by  turning  it  into  a  market-place  shall  destroy 
it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones  with  my 
blood."  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the  Temple  but 
to  widen  its  foundations;  not  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two  syllables 
changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  Passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John ;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50),  expressing  his  beHef  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came 
to  inquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach. This  indicates  the  connection  bet>^een  the 
remark  of  Nicodemus  and  the  Lord's  reply:  "  You 
recognize  these  miracles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see 
and  know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  born 
again  {^vcodeu,  from  above ;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hehr.  in  foe,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the 
blood  of  Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in 
the  new  kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  birthright.  He 
did  not  wish  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes 
upon  some  other  birth  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  9);  and 
there  is  something  of  willfulness  in  the  question  — 
"  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  "  (ver. 
4).    Our  Lord  again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the 
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renewed  heart,  in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  new  birth  is  real 
though  it  is  unseen,  like  the  wind  which  blows 
hither  and  thither  though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it 
save  in  its  eifects.  Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the 
heart  towards  good,  carries  it  away  towards  heaven, 
brings  over  the  soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  an- 
other the  sunny  weather.  The  sound  of  Him  is 
heard  in  the  soul,  now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bring- 
ing pain  and  remorse;  now  breathing  over  it  the 
soft  breath  of  consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as 
powerful  as  the  wind ;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode 
of  his  operations.  For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  which  none  can  come 
to  God,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18); 
and  as  implied  hi  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil 
deeds  that  bUnd  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vv.  19,  20). 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome ;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who  have 
offended  Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the  kingdom ; 
and  God  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  that  all  who 
would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when  He  is  lifted 
up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  us  carrying  out  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  asked  how 
Nicodemus,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet,  was 
allowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministry  what  our 
Lord  kept  back  even  from  his  disciples  till  near  the 
end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that,  wise  as  it  was 
to  keep  bade  from  the  general  body  of  the  hearers 
the  doctrine  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Physician  of 
souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the  medicine  that 
it  most  required.  Nicodemus  was  an  inquiring 
spirit,  ready  to  beheve  all  the  Gospel,  but  for  his 
Jewish  prejudices  and  his  social  position.  He  was 
one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  would  not 
estrange;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and  laid  open  to 
him  all  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Not  in  vain.  The 
tradition,  indeed,  may  not  be  thoroughly  certain, 
which  reports  his  open  conversion  and  his  baptism 
by  Peter  and  John  (Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  171). 
But  three  years  after  this  conversation,  M^hen  all 
the  disciples  have  been  scattered  by  the  death  of 
Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
at  no  little  risk,  although  with  a  kind  of  secrecy 
still,  to  perform  the  last  oflaces  for  the  Master  to 
whom  his  soul  cleaves  (John  xix.  39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  his  disciples; 
and  they  there  baptized  in  his  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  yEnon  near  Salini ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-30),  "  A  man  can  receive 
nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  Jheaven.     Ye 
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a  *  We  have  the  data,  on  the  whole,  for  a  probable 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this  question.  If  the  Saviour 
passed  through  Samaria  near  the  end  of  November  or 
the  beginning  of  December  (about  4  months  before  the 
time  of  harvest)  he  must  have  spent  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Passover  and  that  time  (John  ii.  13  and  iv. 
35)  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea,  /.  e,,  about  8  months. 
Of  course  there  is  some  doubt  whether  in  speaking  of 
the  interval  between  sowing  and  reaping  as  "  four 
mouths "  He  employed  the  language  of  a  proverb 
merely,  or  meant  that  this  was  the  actual  time  to 
elapse  before  the  fields  around  them  just  sown  would 
yield  a  harvest.  Even  if  such  a  proverb  was  in  use 
(whicn  has  not  been  shown)  his  availing  Himself  of  it 
would  be  the  more  significant  if  the  4  months  of  the 


yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  been  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth 
him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.  He  nmst 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  speaker  is  one 
who  has  hitherto  eryoyed  the  highest  honor  and 
popularity,  a  prophet  extolled  by  all  the  people. 
Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his  reflected  light 
is  turning  pale ;  it  shall  soon  be  extinguished.  Yet 
no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  attempt  to  cling  to  a 
temporary  and  departing  greatness,  escapes  him. 
''  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  It  had 
been  the  same  before;  when  the  Sanhedrim  sent  to 
inquire  about  him  he  claimed  to  be  no  more  than 
"  tRe  voice  of  One  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias"  (John  i.  23);  there  was  one  "who  coming 
after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latchet 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose"  (i.  27).  Strauss 
thinks  this  height  of  self-renunciation  beautiful,  but 
impossible  {Leben  Jesu^  ii.  1,  §  46) ;  but  what  divine 
influence  had  worked  in  the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorn- 
ing that  once  rugged  nature  with  the  grace  of 
humility,  we  do  not  admit  that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a 
position  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain.«  But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with 
Matt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  "  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere  con- 
jecture would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  cast  into  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  seeing 
that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist  would 
now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing  success 
of  his  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled  by 
men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea  (2  K. 
xvii.  24,  &c.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the  ten  tribes 
that  was  left  behind  from  the  Captivity,  had  once 
abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly  faith  in  the 
true  God  had  gained  ground.  The  Samaritans 
even  claimed  to  share  with  the  people  of  Judsea  the 
restoration  of  the  Tenq^le  at  flerusalem,  and  were 
repulsed  (Ezra  iv.  1-3).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord 
they  were  hated  by  the  Jews  even  more  than  if  they 
had  been  Gentiles.  Their  corrupt  worship  was  a 
shadow  of  the  true ;  their  temple  on  Gerizim  was  a 
rival  to  that  which  adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He 
that  eats  bread  from  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan," 
says  a  Jewish  writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  swine's 
flesh."   Yet  even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved; 

proverb  happened  on  this  occasion  to  coincide  with 
the  season  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  added  that  so  prolonged  a  sojourn  of  the 
Saviour  in  Jud^a  at  this  time  accounts  best  for  his 
having  so  many  friends  and  followers  in  that  province 
who  are  mentioned  quite  abruptly  in  the  later  parts 
of  the  history.  The  Bethany  family  (John  xi.  1  ff.), 
the  owner  of  the  guest-chamber  (Luke  xxii.  10  ff.),  the 
owner  of  Gethsemane  (which  must  have  belonged  to 
some  one  friendly  to  Him),  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  (Luke 
xxiii.  50),  and  others  (Luke  xix.  33  ff.),  are  examples 
of  this  discipleship,  more  or  less  intimate,  the  origin 
of  which  presupposes  some  such  sojourn  in  Judaea  at 
this  early  period  of  Christ's  ministry.  H. 
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and  Jesus  would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from 
his  feet.  He  came  in  his  journey  to  Sichem,  which 
the  Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar,  to 
indicate  that  its  people  were  drunkards  (Lightfoot), 

or  that  they  followed  idols  ("^j"?.^^?  Reland,  see  Hab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side 
of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighboring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  aston- 
ished that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neighbor, 
with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the  mode 
in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of  men. 
The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the  privilege  she 
is  enjoying  in  communing  with  Him  (John  iv.  10- 
15);  the  self-knowledge  and  self-conviction  which 
He  arouses  (vv.  15-19),  and  which  whilst  it  pglins 
does  not  repel;  the  complete  revelation  of  Himself, 
which  she  cannot  but  believe  (vv.  19-29),  are  effects 
that  He  has  wrought  in  many  another  case.  The 
woman's  lightness  and  security,  until  she  finds  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  Prophet,  who  knows  all 
her  past  sins;  her  readiness  afterwards  to  enter  on 
a  religious  question,  which  perhaps  had  often  been 
revolved  in  her  mind  in  a  worldly  and  careless  way, 
are  so  natural  that  they  are  almost  enough  of  them- 
selves to  establish  the  historical  character  of  the 
account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  worship 
of  Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession  that 
He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all  note- 
worthy. The  open  avowal  that  He  is  the  Messiah, 
made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people,  is 
accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special 
fitness  to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ 
a  spiritual  teacher,  not  a  temporal  prince :  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things  "  (ver.  25). 
The  very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset 
the  Jews,  preserved  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thought  —  had  she  said,  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  his  followers  in  high  places,  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left,"  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  "  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He."  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a  falsehood  to  her. 
The  Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of 
the  woman ;  they  heard  Him  and  believed :  "  We 
have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is 
hideed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (ver, 
42).  Was  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them  ? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost  ?  In  the  per- 
secution that  arose  about  Stephen,  Philip  "  went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  "  the  city,"  as  in 
the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them"  (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
certain  that  this  city  was  Sychar:  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recalls 
the  candor  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
'and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  events 
together. 

Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  his  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfillment  was  now 
at  hand  in  his  person.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
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hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  "  himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house."  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to  be- 
come "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons.  After 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the  Syn- 
agogue, a  miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere.  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sun- 
set, the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what  they 
had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door  to 
get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  his  succor, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-84).  He  now, 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many  cures, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where 
other  "  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered :  "  Let  us  go  into 
the  next  towns  {Kcofxoir6\€is)  that  I  may  preach 
there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  "  (Mark  i.  38). 
The  journey  through  Galilee,  on  which  He  now 
entered,  must  have  been  a  general  circuit  of  that 
country.  His  object  was  to  call  on  the  Galileans 
to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  This  could  only 
be  done  completely  by  taking  such  a  journey  that 
his  teaching  might  be  accessible  to  all  in  turn  at 
some  point  or  other.  Josephus  mentions  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  four  towns  and  villages  in 
Galilee  (  Vita,  45 ) :  therefore  such  a  circuit  as  should 
in  any  real  sense  embrace  the  whole  of  Galilee  would 
require  some  months  for  its  performance.  "  The 
course  of  the  present  circuit,"  says  Mr.  Greswell 
(Dissertations,  voL  ii.  293),  "  we  may  conjecture, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  as  follows  :  First,  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  northward,  which  would 
disseminate  the  fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis  ; 
secondly,  along  the  confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip,  westward,  which  would  make  Him  known 
throughout  Syria;  thirdly,  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  southward ;  and,  lastly,  along  the  verge 
of  Samaria,  and  the  western  region  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  —  the  nearest  points  to  Judsea  proper  and 
to  Peraga  —  until  it  returned  to  Capernaum."  In 
the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides  the  works  of  mercy 
spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt.  iv.  23-25; 
Mark  i.  32-34;  Luke  iv.  40-44),  He  had  probably 
called  to  Him  more  of  his  Apostles.  Four  at  least 
were  his  companions  from  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
rest  (except  perhaps  Judas  Iscariot)  were  Gahleans, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  found  by 
their  Master  during  this  circuit.  Philip  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew  were  already 
prepared  to  become  his  disciples  by  an  earlier  inter- 
view. On  this  circuit  occurred  the  first  ^ase  of  the 
healing  of  a  leper ;  it  is  selected  for  record  by  the 
Evangehsts,  because  of  the  incurableness  of  the  ail- 
ment. So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder  — 
so  strict  the  precautions  against  its  infection  —  that 
even  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  from  the  dead, 
which  probably  occurred  at  Capernaum  about  the 
end  of  this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  be- 
holders more  profoundly. 

Second  Year  of  the  Ministry,  —  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  which  we 
have  shown  (p.  1359)  to  have  been  probably  the 
Passover.  At  the  pool  Bethesda  ( =  house  of 
mercy),  which  was  near  the  Sheep  Giate  (Neh.  iii.  1) 
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on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Temple,  Jesus  saw 
many  infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On 
the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz, 
.V.  T. ;  Tischendorf,  N.  T.  ;  and  Liicke,  in  loc.  It 
is  wanting  in  three  out  of  the  four  chief  MSS.  [and 
in  Sin.] ;  it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in 
the  MSS.  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a  man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
eight  years:  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a  word,  bid- 
ding him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  miracle 
was  done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  Jews,  by  which 
name  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  are  to  understand  the 
Jewish  authorities,  who  acted  against  Jesus,  re- 
buked the  man  for  carrying  his  bed.  It  was  a 
labor,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer.  xvii.  21).  The 
answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical  to  be  refuted : 
"  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me, 
Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (v.  11).  If  lie  had 
not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence  came  his  power 
to  do  the  former?  Their  anger  was  now  directed 
against  Jesus  for  heahng  on  the  Sabbath,  even  for 
well-doing.  They  sought  to  put  Him  to  death.  In 
our  Lord's  justification  of  Himself,  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  "  (v.  17),  there  is  an 
unequivocal  claim  to  the  Divine  nature.  God  the 
Father  never  rests :  if  sleep  could  visit  his  eyelids 
for  an  instant ;  if  his  hand  could  droop  for  a 
moment's  rest,  the  universe  would  collapse  in  ruin. 
He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation  of 
new  beings;  but  from  the  maintenance  of  those 
that  exist  He  never  rests.  His  love  streams  forth 
on  every  day  alike ;  as  do  the  impartial  beams  from 
the  sun  that  he  has  placed  in  the  heavens.  The 
Jews  rightly  understood  the  sayhig :  none  but  God 
could  utter 'it;  none  could  quote  God's  example,  as 
setting  Him  over  and  above  God's  law,  save  One 
who  was  God  Himself.  They  sought  the  more  to 
kill  Him.  He  expounded  to  them  more  fully  his 
relation  to  the  Father.  He  works  with  the  strength 
of  the  Father  and  according  to  his  will.  He  can 
do  all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death ;  and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him ;  the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  believe  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  comes  from  their  worldliness,  their 
desire  of  honor  from  one  another.  Unbelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  they 
can  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Moses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
v.  19-47). 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen); 
but  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Robinson,  etc.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  25)  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
corn  with  their  hand,  even  without  waiting  for  the 
owner's  permission.  The  disciples  must  have  been 
living  a  hard  and  poor  life  to  resort  to  such  means 
of  sustenance.  But  the  Pharisees  would  not  aUow 
that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Jesus 
reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example  they  are 
not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacred  shewbread  in 
the  tabernacle,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat.  The 
priests  might  partake  of  it,  but  not  a  stranger  (Ex. 
xxix.  33;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).    David,  on  the  principle 
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that  mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice  (Hos.  vi.  6), 
took  it  and  gave  to  the  young  men  that  were  with 
him  that  they  might  not  perish  for  hunger.  In 
order  further  to  show  that  a  literal  mechanical  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  would  lead  to 
absurdities,  Jesus  reminds  them  that  this  law  is 
perpetually  set  aside  on  account  of  another:  "  The 
priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless " 
(Matt.  xii.  5).  The  work  of  sacrifice,  the  placing 
of  the  shewbread,  go  on  on  the  Sabbath,  and  laboi' 
even  on  that  day  may  be  done  by  priests,  and  may 
please  God.  It  was  the  root  of  the  Pharisees'  fault 
that  they  thought  sacrifice  better  than  mercy,  ritual 
exactness  more  than  love:  "  If  ye  had  known  what 
this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, 
ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.  For 
the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day '' 
(Matt.  xii.  7,  8).  These  last  words  are  inseparable 
from  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  answer.  In  plead- 
ing the  example  of  David,  the  king  and  prophet, 
and  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple,  the  Lord  tacitly 
implies  the  greatness  of  his  own  position.  He  is 
indeed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  and  had  he  been 
none  of  these,  the  argument  would  have  been  not 
merely  incomplete,  but  misleading.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict. 
Against  labors  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the 
corn  a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Lord  quotes 
cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  be- 
cause He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same. 
And  the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  words 
which  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded :  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son 
of  Man  has  power  to  readjust  this  law,  if  its  work 
is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sab- 
bath, probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had 
returned,  the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  M'ould  turn  the  be- 
neficence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
tbere  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  —  some  poor 
artisan,  perhaps,  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him  —  which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  suflTerer  —  which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere :  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day?  "  Their  doc- 
tors would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out 
of  a  pit;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued 
from  the  depth  of  misery.  Earely  is  that  loving 
Teacher  wroth,  but  here  his  anger,  mixed  with 
grief,  showed  itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon, 
them  "with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,"  and  answered  their  cavils  by  heal- 
ing the  man  (Matt.  xii.  9-14 ;  Mark  iii.  1-6 ;  Luke 
vi.  6-11). 

In  placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13,  17). 
But  this  more  solemji  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattered  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  drawn  gradually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  earned  the  name  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  stages  might  be  traced 
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(John  i.  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19;  Luke 
xxii.  31,  32;  John  xxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which 
he  came  somewhat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That 
which  takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve 
disciples  to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preach  until 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  number  twelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish  tribes 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its  symboli- 
cal meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might 
have  been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is 
used  with  tlie  same  symboHcal  reference  in  many 
passages  of  the  O.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar 
which  Moses  erected  (Ex.  xxiv.  4);  twelve  stones 
to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  iv.  3);  twelve  precious  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21);  twelve 
oxen  bearing  up  the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  (]  K.  vii.  25);  twelve  officers  over  Solo- 
mon's household  (1  K.  iv.  7):  all  these  are  exam- 
ples of  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  Jewish  num- 
ber. Biihr  {Symbolik,  vol.  i.)  has  accumulated 
passages  from  various  authors  to  show  that  twelve, 
the  multiple  of  four  and  three,  is  the  type  or  sym- 
bol of  the  universe ;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  use  of  the  number  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  a  reference  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  the  number  continues 
to  be  used  after  the  addition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  made  it  inapplicable.  The  Lord  Himself  tells 
them  that  they  "  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel "  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  When 
He  began  his  minisUy  in  Galilee,  He  left  his  own 
home  at  Nazareth,  and  separated  himself  from  his 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself 
more  completely  to  his  prophetical  office ;  and  these 
Twelve  were  "to  be  with  Him  "  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  and  friends.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  from  his  country- 
men. Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah,  to  their  own  salvation,  be- 
came more  faint ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  favored 
people  passed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the 
new  Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
Apostles  were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in 
which  this  defection  was  completed  could  not  be 
specified.  The  Sun  of  Eighteousness  rose  on  the 
world,  and  set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades 
of  twilight.  In  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for 
their  appointed  work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the 
Jews ;  in  the  preservation  of  the  symbolical  number 
we  see  preserved  a  recognition  of  their  original 
right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a  certain  order  preserved,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  An- 
drew, and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named 
the  first ;  and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the 
first  place.  Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and 
Matthew,  are  always  in  the  next  rank;  and  of 
them  Philip  is  always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  the  first,  as  Judas 
Iscariot  is  always  the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot 
and  Thaddseus  between.  The  principle  that  gov- 
erns this  arrangement  cannot  be  determined  very 
positively;  but  as  no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands 
first  because  of  his  zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and 
Judas  ranks  last  because  of  his  treason,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  they  are  all  arranged  with 
some  reference  at  least  to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for 
the  apostolic  office.      Some  of  the  Apostles  were 
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certainly  poor  and  unlearned  men;  it  is  probable 
that  the  rest  were  of  the  same  kind.  Four  of  them 
were  fishermen,  not  indeed  the  poorest  of  their 
class;  and  a  fifth  was  a  "publican,"  one  of  the 
pmiitores,  or  tax-gatherers,  who  collected  the  taxes 
farmed  by  Romans  of  higher  rank.  Andrew,  who 
is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is  less  conspicuous  in  the 
history  than  he,  but  he  enjoyed  free  access  to  his 
Master,  and  seems  to  have  been  moi-e  intimate  with 
him  than  the  rest  (John  vi.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Mark 
xiii.  3).  But  James  and  John,  who  are  sometimes 
placed  above  him  in  the  list,  were  especially  distin- 
guished by  Jesus.  They  were  unmarried ;  and  their 
mother,  of  whose  ambition  we  have  a  well-known 
instance,  seems  to  have  had  much  influence  over 
them.  The  zeal  and  fire  of  their  disposition  is  in- 
dicated in  the  name  of  Boanerges  bestowed  upon 
them.  One  seems  hardly  to  recognize  in  the  fierce 
enthusiasts  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans 
(Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle  of  Love  and  his 
brother.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bartholomew  of 
the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Nathanael  (John  i.); 
and  the  Lebbseus  or  Thaddseus  the  same  as  Judas 
the  brother  of  James.  Simon  the  Zealot  was  so 
called  probably  from  his  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv.  7,  8,  took  it  on  them- 
selves to  punish  crimes  against  the  law.  If  the 
name  Iscariot  (=  man  of  Cariot  =  Kerioth )  refers 
the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kerioth  in  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that  the  traitor  alone 
was  of  Judsean  origin,  and  the  eleven  faithful  ones 
were  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them; 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of 
his  wayfaring;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach 
and  heal  for  Him.  The  Sei'mon  on  the  Mount, 
although  it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt. 
V.  11  fl".).  Its  principal  features  have  been  sketched 
already ;  but  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it 
is  forgotten  that  they  are  the  first  teaching  which 
the  Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  after  their 
appointment. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a  prisoner  with  Uttle  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  ' ' 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  answer  to  support  his  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness 
in  explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had.  made  no 
steps  towards  the  estabUshment  of  his  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  his  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  near  as 
he  had  thought  ?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ?  There  is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived;  when  the  doubts 
arise,  it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it 
was  not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity 
that  he  put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come?  "     The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its 
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recalling  John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  confi- 
dence. The  very  miracles  are  being  wrought  that 
were  to  be  the  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  therefore  that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xxxv.  5, 
xlii.  6,  7).  There  is  more  of  grave  encourage- 
ment than  of  rebuke  in  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  he 
who  shall  not  be  offended  in  me  "  (Matt.  xi.  6). 
They  bid  the  Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and 
to  hope  and  believe  to  the  end.  He  has  allowed 
sorrow,  and  the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness, 
which  is  a  harder  trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the 
divine  plan;  let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to 
attain  that  state  of  confidence  which  these  things 
cannot  disturb ;  and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now 
exhibits  suffice  him  to  the  end  (Matt.  xi.  1-6 ; 
Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  his  own  disciples  which  he  had  occu- 
pied before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a 
weak  waverer;  not  a  luxurious  courtier,  attaching 
himself  to  the  new  dispensation  from  worldly  mo- 
tives ;  but  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for 
the  prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  off,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  yet,  great  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  M^hen  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious 
illumination  than  he  (Matt.  xi.  7-11;  Luke  vii. 
24-28). 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parables  in 
Matt,  xiii.,  the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and 
brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of 
his  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38);  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how  great 
is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of  labor- 
ers, He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples  one  step 
further  by  sending  them  forth  by  themselves  to 
teach  (Matt,  x.,  xi.).  Such  a  mission  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  identical  in  character  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection.  It  was 
limited  to  the  Jews;  the  Samaritans  and  heathen 
were  excluded;  but  this  arose,  not  from  any  nar- 
rowness in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15),  but  from  the 
limited  knowledge  and  abiUties  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  their  prophets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  was  at  hand  (Matt.  x.  7);  but 
they  were  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  of  explaining  to 
Jews  the  true  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  still 
more  to  Gentiles  who  had  received  no  pseparation 
for  any  such  doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles whilst  Jesus  was  yet  on  earth  was  only  ancil- 
lary to  his  and  a  preparation  of  the  way  for  Him. 
It  was  probably  of  the  simplest  character.  "  As  ye 
go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand."  Power  was  given  them  to  confirm  it  by 
signs  and  wonders ;  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to 
throw  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  into  an  in- 
quiring state,  so  that  they  might  seek  and  find  the 
Lord  Himself.  But  whilst  their  instructions  as  to 
the  matter  of  their  preaching  were  thus  brief  and 
simple,  the  cautions,  warnings,  and  encourage- 
ments as  to  their  own  condition  were  far  more  full. 
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They  were  to  do  their  work  without  anxiety  for 
their  welfare.  No  provision  was  to  be  made  for 
their  journey;  in  the  house  that  first  received  them 
in  any  city  they  were  to  abide,  not  seeking  to  find 
the  best.  Dangers  would  befall  them,  for  they 
were  sent  forth  "  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  " 
(Matt.  X.  16);  but  they  were  not  to  allow  this  to 
disturb  their  thoughts.  The  same  God  who 
wrought  their  miracles  for  them  would  protect 
them;  and  those  who  confessed  the  name  of  Christ 
before  men  would  be  confessed  by  Christ  before  the 
Father  as  his  disciples.  These  precepts  for  the 
Apostles  even  went  somewhat  beyond  what  their 
present  mission  required ;  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  at  this  time  delivered  up  to  councils,  or 
scourged  in  synagogues.  But  in  training  their 
feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the  same  rules  and 
cautions  were  given  which  would  be  needed  even 
when  they  soared  the  highest  in  their  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  crucified  Master.  There  is  no 
difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that  this  sending 
forth  was  rather  a  training  of  the  Apostles  than  a 
means  of  converting  the  Galilean  people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two;  and  our  Lord 
continued  his  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Lord's  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  "  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again"  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  about  the  Messiah,  that  he 
should  be  a  temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumors  concurred  in  assigning 
a  high  place  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  be- 
yond to  recognize  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel  —  the 
Saviour  of  his  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  duration 
the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  account  of 
their  ministry.  The  third  Passover  was  now  draw- 
ing near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  it,  because 
his  time  was  not  come  for  submitting  to  the  mahce 
of  the  Jews  against  Him;  because  his  ministry  in 
Gahlee  was  not  completed;  and  especially,  because 
He  wished  to  continue  the  training  of  the  Apostles 
for  their  work,  now  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
ministry.  He  wished  to  commune  with  them  pri- 
vately upon  their  work,  and,  we  may  suppose,  to 
add  to  the  instruction  they  had  already  received 
from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30,  31).  He  therefore  went 
with  them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum 
to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the 
head  of  the  sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them ; 
and  here  the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
hunger  and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought  for 
them  one  of  his  most  remarkable  miracles.  Out 
of  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  He  pro- 
duced food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  women 
and  children.  The  act  was  one  of  creation,  and 
therefore  was  both  an  assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine 
power ;  and  the  discourse  which  followed  it,  re- 
corded by  John  only,  was  an  important  step  in  the 
training  of  the  Apostles,  for  it  hinted  to  them  for 
the  first  time  the  unexpected  truth  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  Passion,  must  be- 
come the  means  of  man's  salvation.  This  view  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  they 
had  been  preaching,  could  not  have  been  under- 
stood ;  but  it  would  prepare  those  who  still  clave  to 
Jesus  to  expect  the  hard  facts  that  were  to  follow 
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these  hard  words.  The  discourse  itself  has  ah'eady 
been  examined  (p.  1356).  After  the  miracle,  but 
before  the  comment  on  it  was  deUvered,  the  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  sea  from  Bethsaida  Julias  to 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a 
mountain  to  commune  with  the  Father.  They  were 
toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when, 
as  the  night  drew  towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus 
walking  to  them  on  the  sea,  having  passed  the 
whole  night  on  the  mountain.  They  were  amazed 
and  terrified.  He  came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind 
ceased.  They  worshipped  Him  at  this  new  proof 
of  divine  power  —  "Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God"  (Matt.  xiv.  33).  The  storm  had  been 
another  trial  of  their  faith  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  23- 
26),  not  in  a  present  Master,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, but  in  an  absent  one.  But  the  words  of  St. 
Mark  intimate  that  even  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  had  not  built  up  their  faith  in  Him,  — 
"  for  they  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves: 
for  their  heart  was  hardened "  (vi.  52).  Peter, 
however,  as  St.  Matthew  relates,  with  his  usual 
zeal  wishing  to  show  that  he  really  possessed  that 
faith  in  Jesus,  which  perhaps  in  the  height  of  the 
storm  had  been  somewhat  forgotten,  requests  Jesus 
to  bid  him  come  to  Him  upon  the  water.  When  he 
made  the  effort,  his  faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried 
out  for  succor.  Christ's  rebuke,  "  O  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?  "  does  not  imply 
that  he  had  no  faith,  or  that  it  ivhoUy  deserted  him 
now.  All  the  failings  of  Peter  were  of  the  same 
kind ;  there  was  a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness, 
but  it  was  not  constant.  He  believed  that  he  could 
walk  on  the  waters  if  Jesus  bade  him ;  but  the  roar 
of  the  waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  from  the 
same  cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  after- 
wards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56);  and  he  performed  very 
many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him.  Yet 
on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to 
was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  ' ' 
(John  vi.  66). 

Third  Year  of  the  Ministry.  —  Hearing  perhaps 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fault 
with  his  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which  they 
would  naturally  take.  Our  Lord  in  his  answer 
tries  to  show  them  how  far  external  rule,  claiming 
to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  Ye  say,  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a  gift,  by  what- 
soever thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;  and  honor 
not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free" 
(Matt.  XV.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obligation 
of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  introduced  a 
means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to  say  to 
his  father  and  mother  who  sought  his  help  that  he 
had  made  his  property  "a  gift"  to  the  Temple, 
which  took  precedence  of  his  obligation.  Well 
might  He  apply  to  a  people  where  such  a  miserable 
evasion  could  find  place,  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xxix. 
13)  —  "  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with 
their  mouth,  and  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.     But  in  vain  they  do 
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worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men." 

Leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  northwest  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sid  on.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering ;  more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  the 
country,  of  Greek  education  {'EX\7}vls  2upo<^ot- 
VLKKTaai  Mark),  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter,  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  He 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel;  but  not  so  was  her  maternal  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelled;  the  bread  of  the  children  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  his 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised :  "  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master's 
table."  Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
Her  daughter  was  made  whole  (Matt.  xv.  21-28; 
Mark  vii.  24-30). 

Returning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Uecapolis  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially  the 
restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  effort 
with  which  He  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded 
the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven 
loaves  (Matt.  xv.  32).  He  now  crossed  the  Lake 
to  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
asked  and  were  refused  a  "  sign;  "  some  great  won- 
der wrought  expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He 
was  the  Christ.  He  answers  them  as  He  had  an- 
swered a  similar  request  before :  "  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  "  was  all  that  they  should  have. 
His  resurrection  after  a  death  of  three  days  should 
be  the  great  sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  sign 
should  be  given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see 
it  nor  believe  it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
zealots  of  tradition,  and  the  pohtical  partizans  of 
Herod  (for  "  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,"  in  Matt 
xvi.  6  =  "  leaven  of  Herod,"  Mark  viii.  15)  joined 
together  for  once  with  a  common  object  of  hatred. 
After  they  had  departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with 
his  disciples,  and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of 
the  disciples  the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand  with  that  of  the  conversation  they 
had  just  heard,  warned  them  to  "  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of 
Herod"  (Mark  viii.  15).  So  little  however  were 
the  disciples  prepared  for  this,  that  they  mistook 
it  for  a  reproof  for  having  brought  only  one  loaf 
with  them !  They  had  forgotten  the  five  thousand 
and  the  four  thousand,  or  they  would  have  known 
that  where  He  was,  natural  bread  could  not  fail 
them.  It  was  needful  to  explain  to  them  that  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  had  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
traditions  which,  appearing  to  promote  religion, 
really  overlaid  and  destroyed  it,  and  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who,  un- 
der the  show  of  superior  enlightenment,  denied  the 
foundations  of  the  fear  of  God  by  denying  a  future 
state.  At  Bethsaida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to 
a  blind  man ;  and  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the 
form  and  preparation  which  He  adopted  are  to  be 
remarked.     As  though  the  human  Saviour  has  to 
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wrestle  with  and  painfully  overcome  the  sufferings 
of  His  people,  He  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
him  out  of  the  town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  asks 
him  if  he  sees  aught.  At  first  the  sense  is  restored 
imperfectly;  and  Jesus  lays  his  hand  again  upon 
him  and  the  cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26). 

The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  shown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  that  was  to  come.  He  begins  to  ask  the 
disciples  what  are  the  results  of  all  his  labor. 
"  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am?  "  (Luke  ix.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had 
been  as  complete  as  his  preaching  to  them  had  been 
universal.  Here  and  there  a  few  may  have  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
conversion.  But  the  great  mass  had  heard  without 
earnestness  the  preached  word,  and  forgotten  it 
without  regret.  "  Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this 
generation?  "  says  Christ.  "  It  is  hke  unto  chil- 
dren sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their 
fellows,  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  lamented"  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17). 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  wayward  people  without 
earnest  thought.  As  children,  from  want  of  any 
real  purpose,  cannot  agree  in  their  play,  so  the 
Galileans  quarrel  with  every  form  of  religious  teach- 
ing. The  message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they 
did  not  attend  to ;  but  they  could  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other 
in  eating  and  drinking.  He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.  "  Thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works 
which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day. 
But  I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 
for  thee"  (Matt.  xi.  23,  24).  Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  describe  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  rejection.  The  lengthened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  his 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by 
the  hope  of  others  to  follow  them.  Many  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles;  and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  really 
clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the 
traitor.  With  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  his- 
tory is  connected.  He  begins  to  unfold  now  the 
doctrine  of  his  Passion  more  fully.  First  inquiring 
who  the  people  said  that  He  was,  He  then  put  the 
same  question  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Simon- 
Peter,  the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
It  might  almost  seem  tliat  such  a  manifest  inference 
from  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed  was  too  ob- 
vious to  deserve  praise,  did  not  the  sight  of  a  whole 
country  which  had  witnessed  the  same  wonders, 
and  despised  them,  prove  how  thoroughly  callous 
the  Jewish  heart  was,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Bar-Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
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unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And 
I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven " 
(Matt.  xvi.  16-20).  We  compare  the  language 
apphed  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  addressed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not.  Jesus  now  in  the  plainest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  his 
departure  from  the  world ;  "  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the 
elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day  "  (Matt.  xvi.  21). 
Peter,  who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  offering  to  our 
Lord  the  commonplace  consolations  of  the  children 
of  this  world  to  a  friend  beset  by  danger.  The 
danger  they  think  will  be  averted :  such  an  end  can- 
not befall  one  so  great.  The  Lord,  "  when  he  had 
turned  about  and  looked  on  his  disciples"  (Mark), 
to  show  that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with 
them  all,  addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter  —  "  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offense  unto 
me."  These  words  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that 
this  period  of  the  ministry  was  a  time  of  special 
trial  and  temptation  to  the  sinless  Son  of  God. 
"  Escape  from  sufferings  and  death !  Do  not  drink 
the  cup  prepared  of  Thy  Father ;  it  is  too  bitter ; 
it  is  not  deserved."  Such  was  the  whisper  of  the 
Prince  of  this  World  at  that  time  to  our  Lord ; 
and  Peter  has  been  unwittingly  taking  it  into  his 
mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  so 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets,  had  receded  from 
sight  in  the  current  religion  of  that  time.  The 
announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at  once 
new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it,  even  when 
oftered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  fell  into  a  deeper 
sin  than  they  could  have  conceived.  The  chief 
of  them  was  called  "  Satan,"  because  he  was  un- 
consciously pleading  on  Satan's  side  (Matt.  xvi.  21- 
23). 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  pubhshed  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of  suf- 
fering, that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  life  of  the  body  is  valueless.  And  as  the  re- 
newed life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dying  to 
his  old  wishes  and  desires,  suffering,  which  causes 
the  death  of  earthly  hopes  and  wishes,  may  be  4, 
good.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  IMe,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me 
For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it. 
For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  (Matt.  xvi.). 
From  this  part  of  the  history  to  the  end  we  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The 
Cross  is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path ;  and 
we  shall  ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  imple- 
ment of  human  salvation  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28 ;  Mark 
viii.  31-38;  Luke  ix.  22-27). 
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The  Transfiguration,  which  took  place  just  a 
week  after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in 
connection  with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard.  The 
Messiah  was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  they  served  was  to  be  taken  away 
from  them.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for 
their  perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  loving  Master 
failed  not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three 
chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who 
formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus 
than  that  of  the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
by  themselves.  There  are  no  means  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  mountain;  although  Csesarea 
Philippi  was  the  scene  of  the  former  conversations, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  occurred  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  for  the  intervening  week  would 
have  given  time  enough  for  a  long  journey  thence. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  tradition  which  iden- 
tifies this  mountain  with  Mount  Tabor,  although  it 
may  be  true.  [Hekmon;  Tabok.]  The  three 
disciples  were  taken  up  with  Him,  who  should  after- 
wards be  the  three  witnesses  of  his  agony  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane :  those  who  saw  his  glory  in 
the  Jioly  mount  would  be  sustained  by  the  remem- 
brance of  it  when  they  beheld  his  lowest  humiha- 
tion.  The  calmness  and  exactness  of  the  narrative 
preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  historical  character.  It 
is  no  myth,  nor  vision ;  but  a  sober  account  of  a 
miracle.  When  Jesus  had  come  up  into  the  moun- 
tain He  was  praying,  and  as  He  prayed,  a  great 
change  came  over  Him.  "  His  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun  (Matt.);  and  His  raiment  became  shining, 
exceeding  white  as  snow:  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth 
can  white  them"  (Mark).  Beside  Him  appeared 
Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  Elijah,  great  amongst 
the  prophets ;  and  they  spake  of  his  departure,  as 
though  it  was  something  recognized  both  by  Law 
and  prophets.  The  three  disciples  were  at  first 
asleep  with  weariness;  and  when  they  woke  they 
saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and  Elijah  were 
departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to  arrest  them, 
uttered  those  strange  words,  •'  Lord,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles, 
one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Eli- 
jah." They  were  the  words  of  one  astonished 
and  somewhat  afraid,  yet  of  one  who  felt  a  strange 
peace  in  this  explicit  testimony  from  the  Father 
that  Jesus  was  his.  It  was  good  for  them  to  be 
there,  he  felt,  where  no  Pharisees  could  set  traps 
for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod  could 
take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a  cloud  came 
over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
attested  once  more  his  Son  —  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son;  hear  Him."  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion on  the  purport  of  this  great  wonder.  But 
thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  was 
no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  inauguration  of  Him  in  his  new  office  as  the 
High-priest  who  should  make  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  with  his  own  blood.  I'he  mys- 
tery of  his  trials  and  temptations  lies  too  deep  for 
speculation :  but  He  received  strength  against  hu- 
man infirmity  —  against  the  prospect  of  sufferings 
so  terrible — in  this  his  glorification.  Secondly, 
as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene  were  the  same  three 
disciples  who  were  with  the  Master  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  one 
was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  other,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  borne  up  under  the  spectacle 
of  his  humiliation  by  the  remembrance  that  they 
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had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty  (2  Pet.  i. 
16-18). 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  after  the  Resurrection;  which  shows  that  this 
miracle  took  place  for  his  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  to 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  his  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occurred  the  question,  "  Why  then  {ovv, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  conversation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?"  They 
had  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore the  Messiah  Elijah  must  reappear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  but  have  wanted  the  discernment 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
"  Ehas  has  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed." 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A  poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil  —  for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  is  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan  —  was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  could  not  prevail;  and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciples.  "  0 
faithless  and  perverse  generation!  "  said  our  Lord;  , 
"  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you?"  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included;  for  the  weakness 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all. 
St.  Mark's  account,  the  most  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  our 
Lord's  ordering  him  to  be  brought;  and  also  records 
the  remarkable  saying,  which  well  described  the 
father's  state,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  my 
unbehef!  "  What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do, 
Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to 
them  that  their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power 
to  heal,  and  in  his  promises  to  bestow  the  power 
upon  them,  was  the  cause  of  their  inabihty  (Matt, 
xvii.  14-21;  Mark  ix.  14-29;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  his  sufiPerings  on 
their  way  back  to  Capernaum ;  but  "  they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  asjv  Him  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a  vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  that  his  kingdom  was  now  very 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  dispute 
amongst  them  as  to  which  should  rank  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child.  He  told  them  that,  in  his  kingdom,  not 
ambition,  but  a  childlike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  place  (Matt,  xviii.  1-5 ;  Mark  ix.  33- 
37;  Luke  ix.  46-48).  The  humility  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  so  closely  connected  w^ith  consideration  for 
the  souls  of  others,  that  the  transition  to  a  warn- 
ing against  causing  offense  (Matt.,  Mark),  which 
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might  appear  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natural. 
From  this  Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
a  tender  consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep;  "  thence 
to  the  duty  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  of 
these  last  points  are  illustrated  by  parables  These, 
and  some  other  discourses  belonging  to  the  same 
time,  are  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  carry  on 
the  education  of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were 
still  crude  and  unformed,  even  after  all  that  had 
been  done  for  them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles^  Third  Year.  — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching. 
For  eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had 
been  confined  to  Galilee;  and  his  brothers,  not 
hostile  to  Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  his 
doctrine,  urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  his 
claims  might  be  known  and  confessed  on  a  more 
conspicuous  field.  This  kind  of  request,  founded 
hi  human  motives,  was  one  which  our  Lord  would 
not  assent  to;  witness  his  answer  to  Mary  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  when  the  first  miracle  was  wrought.  He 
told  them  that,  whilst  all  times  were  ahke  to  them, 
whilst  they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews 
without  danger,  his  appointed  time  was  not  come. 
They  set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He 
abode  in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii. 
2-10).  Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more 
direct  but  less  frequented  route  by  Samaria,  that 
his  journey  might  be  "  in  secret."  It  was  in  this 
journey  that  James  and  John  conceived  the  wish  — 
so  closely  parallel  to  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New, 
that  fire  should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans 
(Luke  ix.  51-62). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connection  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  sesenty  had  received 
no  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews :  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve;  for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind  —  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  The  instructions  given  were 
the  same  in  spirit;  but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  and 
the  time  for  labor  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came 
"about  the  midst  of  the  feast"  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited 
and  draviai  in  different  ways  concerning  him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him;  some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  divis- 
ion of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  w4io  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  11-53;  see  especially  vv.  30,  32,  44,  45, 
46).  The  oflScers  were  partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  the  favorite  Teacher;  and 
they  themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him. 
They  came  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lift  their 
hands  against  Him.  Notwithstanding  the  ferment 
of  opinion,  and  the  fixed  hatred  of  those  in  power, 
He  seems  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the 
feast  in  the  Temple  before  the  people. 
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The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  be- 
longs to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premised  that 
several  MSS.  of  highest  authority  omit  this  passage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly disturbed  (see  Liicke,  in  loc,  and  Tischendorf, 
Gr.  Test,  ed.  vii.).  The  remark  of  Augustine  is 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  this  story 
formed  a  genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaken  people  excluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  written  Gospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  (Ad  Pollent. 
ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart,  without 
the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance  exercised 
over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only  admitted 
later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  absence  from 
the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
text  where  it  is  given.  But  the  history  gives  no 
ground  for  such  apprehensions.  The  law  of  Moses 
gave  the  power  to  stone  women  taken  in  adultery. 
But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk  very  low,  like  Jewish 
faith ;  and  the  punishment  could  not  i)e  inflicted 
on  a  sinner  by  those  who  had  sinned  in  the  same 
kind :  "  Etenim  non  est  ferendus  accusator  is  qui 
quod  in  altero  vitium  reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  depre- 
henditur  "  (Cicero,  c.  Verrem,  iii.).  Thus  the  pun- 
ishment had  passed  out  of  use.  But  they  thought, 
by  proposing  this  case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him 
either  to  set  the  Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case 
they  might  accvise  Him  of  profaneness;  or  to  sen- 
tence the  guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  cruelty.  From  such 
temptations  Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He 
threw  back  the  decision  upon  them;  He  told  them 
that  the  man  who  was  free  from  that  sin  might 
cast  the  first  stone  at  her.  (Conscience  told  them 
that  this  was  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they 
stole  away,  leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before 
One  who  was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  words  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee" 
convey  an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she 
had  just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  has  long 
since  been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
"As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  neither  do  I; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more" 
(John  viii.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Lord's  words.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as 
it  were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  interpre- 
tation. Our  Lord's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
this,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word"  (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  his  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  the  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  born,, 
blind,  and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x. 
1-21).  The  poor  patient  was  excommunicated  for 
refusing  to  undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  re- 
storing him.  He  believed  on  Jesus;  whilst  the 
Pharisees  were  only  made  the  worse  for  what  they 
had  witnessed.  V7ell  might  Jesus  exclaim,  "  P'or 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they 
which  see  not  might  see ;  and  that  they  which  see 
might  be  made  blind  "  (ix.  39).  The  well-known 
parable  of  tiie  good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the 
calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor 
and  breaker  of  the  law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God, 
because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day"  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the  sacred 
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history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Kisleu,  answer- 
ing nearly  to  December.  According  to  this  Evange- 
list our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to 
Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that 
of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time  in  and 
near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  allude 
to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears  to  do 
so  in  ix.  51;  but  the  words  there  used  would  imply 
that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Now 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large  section,  from  ix.  51  to 
xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  preceding  the 
departure  from  Galilee;  and  the  question  is  how  is 
this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it  shall  harmonize  with 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  ?  In  most  Harmonies  a 
return  of  our  Lord  to  Gahlee  has  been  assumed,  in 
order  to  find  a  place  for  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel. 
"  But  the  manner,"  says  the  English  editor  of 
Robinson's  Harmony^  "  in  which  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged, after  all,  is  exceedingly  various.  Some,  as 
Le  Clerc,  Harm.  Evang.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the 
whole  during  this  supposed  journey.  Others,  as 
Lightfoot,  assign  to  this  journey  only  what  precedes 
Luke  xiii.  23 ;  and  refer  the  remainder  to  our  lord's 
sojourn  beyond  Jordan,  John  x.  40  ( Chron.  Temp. 
N.  T.  0pp.  II.  pp.  37,  39).  Greswell  {Dissert,  xvi. 
vol.  ii.)  maintains  that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix. 
51-xviii.  14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim 
(through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four  months, 
between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our  Lord's 
last  Passover.  Wieseler  ( Chi-on.  Synops.  p.  328) 
makes  a  somewhat  different  arrangement,  according 
to  which  Luke  ix.  51  —  xiii.  21  relates  to  the 
period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (parallel  to  John  vii.  10  —  x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22  —  xvii.  10  relates  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Ephraim  (parallel 
to  John  xi.  1-54);  and  Luke  xvii.  11  —  xviii.  14 
relates  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem, 
through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Persea"  (Robinson's 
Harmony^  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the  table  of  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  given  above  is  referred  to 
[Gospels],  it  will  be  found  that  this  great  division 
of  St.  Luke  (x.  17  —  xviii.  14)  is  inserted  entire 
between  John  x.  21  and  22;  not  that  this  appeared 
certainly  correct,  but  that  there  are  no  points  of 
contact  with  the  other  Gospels  to  assist  us  in 
breaking  it  up.  That  this  division  contains  partly 
or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occurrences  in  Galilee 
prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  is  untenable.  A 
journey  of  some  kind  is  implied  in  the  course  of  it 
(see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this  we  shall  hardly  ven- 
ture to  go.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Wieseler  sup- 
poses, that  part  of  it  should  be  placed  before,  and 
part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  uncertainty,  it  is  as  the  history  of  this 
period  of  the  Redeemer's  career  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief  distinctive  value  for  us. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  parables,  preserved  only 
by  this  Evangelist,  belong  to  this  period.  The 
parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son, 
the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and 
the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all  pecuHar  to  this 
Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section.  The  in- 
structive account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on  which 
so  many  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Martha's  con- 
duct, reminds  us  that  there  are  two  ways  of  serving 
the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of  con- 
templation.    The   preference   is   given   to  Mary's 
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meditation,  because  Martha's  labor  belonged  tc 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  religious. 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connection.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely 
where  they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They 
were  full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the 
devils  subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ's 
word.  In  anticipation  of  the  victory  which  was 
now  begun,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus 
replies,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven."  He  sought,  however,  to  humble  their 
triumphant  spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride; 
"  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the 
spirits  are  subject  unto  you;  but  rather  rejoice, 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven." 

The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangehsts.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  "  He  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaism  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  his  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15 ;  Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  ruler,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?  ' '  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  liow 
he  should  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  how  his  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritorious  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is,  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state;  the 
title  good  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  apphed  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  as  applied  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  applied  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  his  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed ;  but  the  ruler  answered,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  his  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had  not 
come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts ;  and  as  the 
demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case,  our 
Lord  gives  the  special  advice  to  sell  all  his  posses- 
sions and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the  first 
time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to  God 
and  his  yearning  after  the  eternal  life  were  not  so 
perfect  as  he  had  thought ;  and  he  went  away  sor- 
rowful, unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  4nd  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too  much 
emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples  had  left 
all  for  Him,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich  ruler. 
Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which  he  might 
have  expected,  tells  them  that  tliose  who  have  made 
any  sacrifice  shall  have  it  richly  repaid  even  in  this 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  consolation  and  comfort,  which 
even  persecutions  cannot  take  away  (Mark);  and 
shall  have  eternal  life  (Matt,  xix.  16-30 ;  Mark  x. 
17-31 ;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  AVords  of  warning 
close  the  narrative,  "  Many  that  are  first  shall  be 
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last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  lest  the  disciples 
should  be  thinking  too  much  of  the  sacrifices,  not 
so  very  great,  that  they  had  made.  And  in  St. 
Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable  of  the  labor- 
ers in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illustrate  the  same 
lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable  may  contain  of 
reference  to  the  calling  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was  one  of  caution 
to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too  much  of  their 
early  calling  and  arduous  labors.  They  would  see 
many,  who,  in  comparison  with  themselves,  were  as 
the  laborers  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  who  should 
be  accepted  of  God  as  well  as  they.  But  not  merit, 
not  self-sacrifice,  but  the  pure  love  of  God  and  his 
mere  bounty,  conferred  salvation  on  either  of  them : 
"  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own?"  (Matt.  xx.  1-16). 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Persea,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things  "  (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19;  Mark  x.  32-34;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honor  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask;  that  the  places  of  honor  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  provokes 
sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and 
they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and 
John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle  that 
the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which  He  appro^es. 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exer- 
cise authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
among  you:  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant :  Even 
as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many"  (Matt.  xx.  20-28;  Mark  x.  35-45). 

The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is 
chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the  ac- 
counts. Matthew  speaks  of  two  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho ;  Mark 
of  owe,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  arrival  at 
Jericho;  and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This  point 
has  received  much  discussion;  but  the  view  of 
Lightfoot  finds  favor  ^f  ith  many  eminent  expositors, 
that  there  were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were 
healed  under  similar  circumstances,  excopt  that 
Bartimseus  was  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was 
healed  by  Jesus  as  He  entered,  and  the  other  was 
healed  on  the  other  side  as  they  departed  (see  Gres- 
well,  Diss.  XX.  ii. ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  332; 
Matt.  XX.  29-34 ;  Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke  xviii. 
35-43).     [Bartim.eus,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has  more  than  a  mere 
personal  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a  class 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one 
who  sought  to  serve  God ;  he  gave  largely  to  the 
poor,  and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured 
any  man.  Justice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his 
life.  From  such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  his  dis- 
ciples, whether  they  were  publicans  or  not.     "  This 
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day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  for  that  he  also 
is  a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost "  (Luke 
xix.  1-10). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly  baptized,  and 
abode  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  his  presence  as  it  drew  towards  its 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John's  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had 
so  faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
only.  "Many,"  we  read,  "resorted  to  Him,  and 
said,  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there"  (vv.  41,  42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  does  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought; 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  fife  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alarm; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  "  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiring  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  as  once  before.  It  was 
Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  faith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Mary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister;  and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  He 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom  '■ 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  Evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional;  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  persecution,  to  Lazarus  in  his 
lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  for  it.  But  it  stands 
well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it  has  beer, 
to  announce  the  highest  truths  connected  with  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now  also  per- 
mitted to  show  Him  touched  with  sympathy  for  a 
sorrowing  family  with  whom  he  lived  in  intimacy. 
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A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known 
to    many    people   in    the    mother-city,    could    not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.     A  meeting 
of  this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter   discussed,  not  without   symptoms  of 
alarm,   for  the  members   believed  that  a  popular 
outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  "  place  and 
nation."     Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was-  expedient  for  them  that   one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation   sholdd   not  perish.     The   EvangeUst  adds 
that  these  words   bore  a  prophetic    meaning,   of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious:   "This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation." 
That  a  bad  and  worldly  man  may  prophesy  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  xxii.);  and  the  Jews, 
as  Schottgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.     But  the  connection  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
offers  a  difficulty.     It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.     There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would   not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,   then   the   0.    T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.     The  endeavors 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.     The  meaning  of 
the  passage  seems  to  be  this :  The  Jews  were  about 
to  commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they 
did  not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one 
of  them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the 
transaction,,  but  unconsciously:  and   as   Caiaphas 
was  the  high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  that  he  and   not  another 
would  be  the  channel  of  the  prophecy.     The  con- 
nection between  his  office  and  the  prophecy  was  not 
a  necessary  one ;  but  if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  ut- 
tered  by  unwilling  lips,  it  was  natural  that  the 
high-priest,  who  offered  for  the  people,  should  be 
the  person  compelled  to  utter  it.     The  death  of 
Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and  He  fled  to  Ephraim 
for  a  few  days,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come 
(John  xi.  45-57). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
converted  into   a  settled  purpose  of  murder,   the 
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vile  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fickleness  of 
the  people  are  all  displayed  before  us.  Each  day 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instructions.  Our 
Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  9th  of  Nisan  (April  lst).'^—As 
He  was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  sur- 
named  "the  leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was 
at  table  with  Him,^  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took 
a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of 
spikenard  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped 
his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  his  head  hkewise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  precious  oint- 
ment, in  an  emotion  of  love  which  was  wilhng  to 
part  with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honor  to  so 
great  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Benefactor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Mark), 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  waste:  "It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor."  But  Judas  cared  not  for  the  poor; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  sale  of  his  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there:  "  She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  bury- 
ing." 

Passion  Week.  Sunday  the  10th  of  Nisan 
(April  2d).  —  The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  expectant  disciples :  "  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  "  All  his  con- 
versations with  them  of  late  had  been  filled,  not 
with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinks  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  en- 
couraging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  If  the  narrative  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  his  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neither 
to  buy  nor  hire  them,  and  "■  if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of 


a  *  This  arrangement  places  the  supper  in  the  house 
of  Simon  "  six  days"  before  the  Passover  (John  xii.  1  flf.), 
whereas,  according  to  Matt.  xxvi.  2  and  Mark  xiv.  1, 
the  supper  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  evening 
before  the  Passover.  It  is  no  doubt  correct  to  under- 
stand John  xii.  1  of  our  Lord's  coming  from  Jericho 
to  Bethany.  This  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
writers  has  been  variously  explained.  The  following 
is  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  John, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who 
speaks  of  the  Saviour's  stopping  at  Bethany  on  the 
way  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  Hence,  this  feast 
being  the  principal  event  which  John  associates  with 
Bethany  during  these  last. days,  he  not  unnaturally 
inserts  the  account  of  the  feast  immediately  after 
speaking  of  the  arrival  at  Bethany.  But  having  (so 
to  speak)  discharged  his  mind  of  that  recollection,  he 
then   turns  back  and  resumes   the  historical  order. 


namely,  that  on  the  next  day  after  coming  to  Bethany 
(xii.  12  ff.),  Jesus  made  his  jmblic  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, as  related  by  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  xxi.  1  ff.  ; 
Mark  xi.  1  ff.  ;  Luke  xix.  29  ff.).  But  the^ynoptists 
pass  over  the  night  sojourn  at  Bethany,  and  thus  rep- 
resent Christ  as  making  apparently  an  uninterrupted 
journey  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  What  John 
therefore  states,  as  compared  with  the  other  Evangel- 
ists, is  that  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  6  days  before  the 
Passover,  and  not  that  He  attended  the  feast  there  6 
days  before  the  Passover;  and,  further,  that  Jesus 
went  to  Jerusalem  on  the  following  day  after  His  ar- 
rival at  Bethany,  and  7iot  on  the  day  after  the  supper. 
This  view,  if  adopted,  requires  some  transposition  in 
the  scheme  given  above.  H. 

b  *It  is  said  that  Lazarus  was  one  of  the  guests 
(els  rihv  avaKeLfxevoiV,  John  xii.  2),  but  not  that  he 
was  a  relation.  H. 
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them,  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a  King, 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem."  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to 
sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  118th  Psalm,  "  Hosanna, 
Save  now !  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  Messianic  psalm  they  applied 
to  Him,  from  a  belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
He  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  striking,  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alarming  sight;  but  it  only  serves  in 
the  end  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  that  cried  Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  crying.  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  I 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  carried  back 
to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah.  The  very  act  of 
riding  in  upon  an  ass  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Words  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All  the 
city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple. when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonstrations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said, 
"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes  "  (Luke). 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working 
miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
The  lOtli  of  JSTisan  was  the  day  for  the  separation 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44;  John  xii.  12-19). 

Monday  the  11th  of  Niscm  {April  Sd).  —  The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage  =  " house  of  figs"),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"jSTo  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever!" 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  un- 
like the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a  tree,  which  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear,  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
offended  at  the  famine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
God  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  a  type 
and  a  warning.  The  barren  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pronounce  their 
doom  as  a  nation  —  there  should  be  no  fruit  on 
them  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
Proceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered  there.  He 
had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  and  now  at  the  close  He  repeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 
thieves  as  ever.     With  zeal  for  God's  house  his 
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ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see  p. 
1360;  Matt,  xxi,  12,  13;  Mark  xi.  15-19;  Luke 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  returned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  the  12th  of  Nisan  {April  Uh).  —  On 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  Wee^c  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doest  thou  these  things?"  The  Lord 
answered  their  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  a  judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence  —  what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  would  accuse 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  they  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a  prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronounces  a  strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  "  I  go, 
Sir,"  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32;  Mark  xi. 
27-33;  Luke  xx.  i-8).  In  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  rep- 
resented, who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  prophets, 
and  were  about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  the 
death  of  the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding 
garment,  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead, 
are  vividly  represented  (Matt.  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1- 
14;  Mark  xii.  1-2;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 

Not  content  with'  their  plans  for  his  death,  the 
different  parties  try  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
and  to  bring  Him  into  contempt.  First  come  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  if 'to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  them.  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not?  "  The  spirit  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here:  that,  since  they  had 
accepted  Caesar's  money,  they  had  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  render  to  God  and  to  his  holy  temple  the 
offerings  due  to  it.  Next  appeared  the  Sadducees, 
who  denied  a  future  state,  and  put  before  Him  a 
contradiction  which  seemed  to  them  to  arise  out  of 
that  doctrine.  Seven  brethren  in  succession  mar- 
ried a  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5 ) :  whose  wife  should  she 
be  in  a  future  state?  The  answer  was  easy  to  find. 
The  law  in  question  referred  obviously  to  the  pres- 
ent time :  it  would  pass  away  in  another  state,  and 
so  would  all  such  earthly  relations,  and  all  jealous- 
ies or  disputes  founded  on  them.  Jesus  now  retorts 
the  argument  on  the  Sadducees.  Appealing  to  the 
Pentateuch,  because  his  hearers  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  later  books  of  the  Bible, 
He  recites  the  words,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as 
used  to  Moses,  and  draws  from  them  the  argument 
that  these  men  must  then  have  been  alive.  Al- 
though the  words  would  not  at  first  sight  suggest 
this  inference,  they  really  contain  it;  for  the  form 
of  expression  implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they 
still  exist  (Matt.  xxii.  15-33;  Mark  xii.  13-27; 
Luke  XX.  20-40).  Fresh  questions  awaited  Him, 
but  his  wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriate 
answer.     And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people 


a  *  Stanley  has  a  graphic  passage  relating  to  the  1  out  the  correspondences  between  the  narrative  and  the 
Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  points  i  localities  {S.  ^  P.  pp.  187-190,  Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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that  terrible  denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees, 
with  which  we  are  famihar  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39). 
If  we  compare  it  with  our  Lord's  account  of  his 
own  position  in  reference  to  the  Law,  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there 
laid  down  are  everywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees. 
Their  almsgiving  was  ostentation ;  their  distinctions 
about  oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness ;  they 
were  exact  about  the  small  observances  and  neg- 
lected the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law ;  they  adorned 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  they  would  not 
have  slain  them ;  and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  wickedness  by 
slaying  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuting and  slaying  his  followers.  After  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors,  He  apostrophizes  Jerusalem  in  words 
full  of  compassion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a  sen- 
tence of  death:  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till 
ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Ix)rd  "  (Matt,  xxiii.). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the 
great  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  his  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its  structure,  its  "goodly  stones  and  gifts," 
their  remarks  probably  arising  from  the  threats  of 
destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered  by 
Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one  stone 
of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  OHves  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking  for 
the  rest,  asked  Him  when  this  destruction  should 
be  accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  the  events. 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly,  two  events,  analogous  in  char- 
acter but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so  treated 
in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle them.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  day  of  judgment  —  the  national  and  the  uni- 
versal days  of  account  —  are  spoken  of  together  or 
alternately  without  hint  of  the  great  interval  of 
time  that  separates  them.  Thus  it  may  seem  that 
a  most  important  fact  is  omitted ;  but  the  highest 
work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fix  times  and  seasons, 
but  to  disclose  the  divine  significance  of  events. 
What  was  most  important  to  them  to  know  was 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  followed  upon 
the  probation  and  rejection  of  her  people,  and  that 
the  crucifixion  and  that  destruction  were  connected 
as  cause  and  effect  (Matt.  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke 
xxi.).  The  conclusion  which  Jesus  drew  from  his 
own  awful  warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  date  of  his  return:  "  Therefore  be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  The  lesson  of  the  par- 
able of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same;  the  Christian 
soul  is  to  be  ever  in  a  state  of  vigilance  and  prepar- 
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ation  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).  And  the  parable 
of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  form, 
teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses  of  time 
(xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  momentous  dis- 
course, our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture  of  the 
final  judgment.  There  will  He  Himself  be  present, 
and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of  mankind 
into  two  classes,  and  shall  appraise  the  works  of 
each  class  as  works  done  to  Himself,  present  in  the 
world  though  invisible;  and  men  shall  see,  some 
with  terror  and  some  with  joy,  that  their  life  here 
was  spent  either  for  Him  or  against  Him,  and  that 
the  good  which  lay  before  them  to  do  was  provided 
for  them  by  Him,  and  not  by  chance,  and  the  re- 
ward and  punishment  shall  be  apportioned  to  each 
(Matt.  xxv.  31-46). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations.  The 
general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which  con- 
tain a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the  strange 
reception  of  Him  by  his  people,  may  well  be  read 
as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesday  the  ISth  of  Nisan  (Ajjril  bth).  — 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the  Apos- 
tles. Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one  of 
them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made  a 
covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyss  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
much  attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was  en- 
dued with  gifts  which  might  have  made  him  an 
able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
mnate  worldliness  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  him.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  "the  kingdom  of  Heaven"  would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  there  could 
be  no  real  harmony.  His  motives  were  worldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour  more 
as  they  knew  Him  better.  Judas,  living  under  the 
constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy  example,  grew 
to  hate  the  Lord;  for  nothing,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts  than  the  enforced 
contact  with  goodness.  And  when  he  knew  that 
his  Master  did  not  trust  him,  was  not  deceived  by 
him,  his  hatred  grew  more  intense.  But  this  did 
not  break  out  into  overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to 
foretell  his  own  crucifixion  and  death.  If  these 
were  to  happen,  all  his  hopes  that  he  had  built  on 
following  the  Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they 
should  crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants;  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  he 
would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  probably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  hkely  to  prevail  in 
the  end;  and  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  Master 
were  to  fall,  he  might  be  the  instrument,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus:  possibly  he  thought 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  either 
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way.  If  eTesus  was  the  Prophet  and  Mighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  then  the  attempt  to  take 
Him  might  force  Him  to  put  forth  all  his  resources 
and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which  He  laid  claim, 
and  then  the  agent  in  the  treason,  even  if  discov- 
ered, might  plead  that  he  foresaw  the  result:  if 
He  were  unable  to  save  Himself  and  his  disciples, 
then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to  betake  himself  to 
those  who  were  stronger.  The  bribe  of  money, 
not  very  considerable,  could  not  have  been  the  chief 
motive;  but  as  two  vicious  appetites  could  be  grat- 
ified instead  of  one,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  be- 
came a  part  of  the  temptation.  The  treason  was 
successful,  and  the  money  paid ;  but  not  one  mo- 
ment's pleasure  did  those  silver  pieces  purchase 
for  their  wretched  possessor,  not  for  a  moment  did 
he  reap  any  fruit  from  his  detestable  guilt.  After 
the  crucifixion,  the  avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was 
what  He  professed  to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force 
upon  his  mind.  He  went  to  those  who  had  hired 
him ;  they  derided  his  remorse.  He  cast  away  the 
accursed  silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  "  innocent 
blood  "  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16 ;  Mark  xiv.  10-11 ;  Luke 
xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  lUh  of  Nisan  {April  Qth).  — On 
"  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Lightfoot,  ff(y)\  ffeb.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they 
should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose." 
All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
is  not  quite  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p, 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amongst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed 
with  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first  of  them. 
There  now  arose  a  contention  among  the  disciples 
which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest;  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  places  which  they  had  taken 
at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn  warning 
against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed  an  act 
which,  as  one  of  the  last  of  his  life,  must  ever  have 
been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson 
of  humility.  He  rose  from  the  table,  poured  water 
into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  (John).  It  was 
an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  and  from  Him, 
knowing  as  He  did,  "  that  the  Father  had  given 
all  things  into  his  hand,  and  that  He  was  come 
from  God  and  went  to  God,"  it  was  an  unspeakable 
condescension.  But  his  love  for  them  was  infinite, 
and  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach  them  the  humility 
which  as  yet  they  had  not  learned.  He  would  not 
fail  to  adopt  it.  Peter,  with  his  usual  readiness, 
was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept  such  menial  ser- 
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*  «  The  task  of  fetching  water  for  domestic  uses  is 
commonly  performed  in  the  East  hy  women.  The 
writer  recalls  but  two  instances  during  a  period  of 
nearly  three  months  in  Palestine,  in  which  he  saw 


vice —  "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  "  When 
he  was  told  that  this  act  was  significant  of  the 
greater  act  of  humiUation  by  which  Jesus  saved 
his  disciples  and  united  them  to  Himself,  his  scru- 
ples vanished.  After  all  had  been  washed,  the 
Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  what 
He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  their  feet ; 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  from  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Later  the  Apostle  Paul 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  rested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  "  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus: 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  "  (Phil.  ii.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17- 
20;  Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-30;  John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known :  and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  thenj  should  betray  Him.  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  "Is  it  I?" 
and  even  Judas  asked  and  received  an  afl[irmative 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  "That  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  having 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand.  "  Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified 
in  Him."  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment, 
to  love  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a  last  be- 
quest to  them.  To  love  was  not  a  new  thing,  it 
was  enjoined  in  the  old  Law;  but  to  be  distin- 
guished for  a  special  Christian  love  and  mutual 
devotion  was  what  He  would  have,  and  this  was 
the  new  element  in  the  commandment.  Founded 
by  a  great  act  of  love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked 
by  love  (Matt.  xxvi.  21-25;  Mark  xiv.  18-21; 
Luke  xxii.  21-23;  John  xiii.  21-35). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  took  bread 
and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  his  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  thh'd  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  which 
is  shed  for  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  his  pas-^ 
sion  and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and 
in  dwelling  on  his  Passion  in  this  sacrament,  in 
true  faith,  all  believers  draw  nearer  to  the  cross  of 
his  sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness 
of  his  love  and  the  efficacy  of  his  atoning  death 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii. 
19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 

"a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water."  As  the  host 
was  to  be  identified  by  this  circumstance,  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  practice  was  unusual.  H. 
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one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incredible 
than  to  Peter  himself.  "  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow 
thee  now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake." 
The  zeal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did  the  Lord 
regard  it;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter  did  not 
count  the  cost.  By  and  by,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  come  down  to  give  them  a  strength  not  their 
own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  will  be  bold 
to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death.  It  needs 
strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such  an  act  as 
this  denial  with  sorrow  and  not  with  indignation 
(Matt.  xxvi.  31-35 ;  Mark  xiv.  27-31 ;  Luke  xxii. 
31-38;  John  xiii.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone 
has  recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John 
xiv.  31),  this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  pre- 
pared to  go;  and  then  the  whole  discourse  was 
delivered  in  the  house  before  they  proceeded  to 
Gethsemane.  Of  the  contents  of  this  discourse, 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  Priest  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  something  has  been  said  already  (p.  1358; 
John  xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday  the  15th  of  Nisan  {Ap7^il7),  includmg 
part  of  the  eve  of  it.  —  "  When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  «  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had 
sung  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former 
^  part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  They  came  to  a  place  called 
Gethsemane  {oil-press)^  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real 
scene  of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge 
olive-trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those 
which  were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it.  A  moment 
of  terrible  agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the 
Apostles  need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of 
them,  and  wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to 
their  sorrows.  So  He  takes  only  his  three  proved 
companions,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  passes 
with  them  farther  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest 
seated,  probably  near  the  entrance.  No  pen  can 
attempt  to  describe  what  passed  that  night  in  that 
secluded  spot.  He  tells  them  "  my  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and 
watch  with  me,"  and  then  leaving  even  the  three 
He  goes  further,  and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an 
inconceivable  trial.  The  words  of  Mark  are  still 
more  expressive—  "  He  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and 
to  be  very  heavy"  (cKdafifBeTo-dai  Koi  adrjfxoyeTu, 
xiv.  33).  The  former  word  means  that  he  was 
struck  with  a  great  dread;  not  from  the  fear  of 
physical  suffering,  however  excruciating,  we  may 
well  believe,  but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of 
the  world,  of  which,  in  some  inconceivable  way.  He 
here  felt  the  bitterness  and  the  weight.  He  did 
not  merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and  feel 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  scene  in 
Gethsemane  in  any  other  way.  If  it  were  merely 
the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death  that  overcame  Him, 
then  the  martyr  Stephen  and  many  another  would 
surpass  Him  in  constancy.  But  when  He  says, 
"  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  Thee ; 
take  away  this  cup  from  me :  nevertheless  not  what 
I  will  but  what  thou  wilt "  (Mark),  the  cup  was 
filled  with  a  far  bitterer  potion  than  death ;  it  was 
flavored  with  the  poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind 


a  *  ^^  Having  sung  "  is  more  correct  for  vjavrjo-avTes, 
Matt.  xxvi.  30  and  Mark  xiv.  26.  A  group  of  Psalms 
was  no  doubt  suog  at  that  time.     The  A.  V.  renders 
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against  its  God.  Whilst  the  sinless  Son  is  thus 
carried  two  ways  by  the  present  horror  and  the 
strong  determination  to  do  the  Father's  will,  the 
disciples  have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  search  of 
consolation  that  He  came  back  to  them.  The  dis- 
ciple who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask  "  Why  cannot 
I  follow  thee  now?  "  must  hear  another  question, 
that  rebukes  his  former  confidence — "  C'ouldest 
not  thou  watch  one  hour?"  A  second  time  He 
departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with  the  Father; 
but  although  the  words  He  utters  are  almost  the 
same  (Mark  says  "  the  same  "),  Lie  no  longer  asks 
that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from  Him  —  "  If  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it. 
Thy  will  be  done"  (Matt.).  A  second  time  Lie 
returns  and  finds  them  sleeping.  The  same  scene 
is  repeated  yet  a  third  time;  and  then  all  is  con- 
cluded. Henceforth  they  may  sleep  and  take  their 
rest;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one 
hour  with  Jesus,  for  his  ministry  in  the  flesh  is  at 
an  end.  "  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners  "  (Matt.). 
The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place  has  always  been 
regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of  great  weight  against 
the  monothelite  heresy.  It  expresses  the  natural 
shrinking  of  the  human  will  from  a  horror  which 
the  divine  nature  has  admitted  into  it,  yet  without 
sin.  Never  does  He  say,  "  I  will  flee;  "  He  says, 
"  If  it  be  possible;  "  and  leaves  that  to  the  decision 
of  the  Father.  That  horror  and  dread  arose  from 
the  spectacle  of  human  sin ;  from  the  bearing  the 
weight  and  guilt  of  human  sin  as  about  to  make 
atonement  for  it;  and  from  a  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Thus  this  scene  is  in  complete 
contrast  to  the  Transfiguration.  The  same  com- 
panions witnessed  both ;  but  there  there  was  peace, 
and  glory,  and  honor,  for  the  sinless  Son  of  God ; 
here  fear  and  conflict:  there  (Jod  bore  testimony 
to  Him ;  here  Satan  for  the  last  time  tempted  Him. 
(On  the  account  of  the  Agony  see  Krummacher, 
Der  Leidende  Chrisius,  p.  206 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  36-46 ; 
Mark  xiv.  32-42 ;  Luke  xxii.  39-46 ;  John  xviii.  1. ) 

Judas  now  appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  name  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high-priest, 
and  cut  out  off  his  ear;  but  his  Lord  refused  such 
succor,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  [Malchus.] 
He  treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not. 
All  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
47-56 ;  Mark  xiv.  43-52 ;  Luke  xxii.  47-53 ;  John 
xviii.  2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts.  —  The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Commentary  of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler  ( Chron.  Syn. 
p.  401  ff.),  and  in  Greswell's  Dissertations  (iii. 
200  ff.).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was  first 
taken  to  the  house  of  Armas,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas  (see  p.  1350)  the  high-priest.  It  has  been 
argued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  nmst  have  held  some 
actual  oflSce  in  connection  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Selden  that  he 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim; 


the    same  word  "  sang  praises,"    Acts  xvi.    25,   and 
"  will  sing  praise,"  Heb.  ii.42.  H. 
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but  this  is  uncertain."     It  might  appear  from  the 
course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14).     But 
the  24th  verse  is  retrospective  —  "  Now  Annas  had 
sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest" 
(ctTreVreiAe,    aorist    for    pluperfect,    see  Winer's 
Grammar) ;  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after 
verse  14  took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but 
at  that  of  Caiaphas.     It  is  not  likely  that  Peter 
gained    admittance  to  two  houses    in  which  two 
separate  judicial  examinations  took  place  with  which 
he  had  nothing  ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be 
forced  on  us  if  we  assumed  that  John  described 
what    took    place   before    Annas,    and    the    other 
Evangelists  what  took  place  before  Caiaphas.     The 
house  of  the  high-priest  consisted  probably,  hke 
other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.    Into  this  court  a  gate  admitted 
them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open.     Peter, 
who  had  fled  Hke  the  rest  from  the  side  of  Jesus, 
followed    afar  off  with  another  disciple,   probably 
John,  and  the  latter  procured  him  admittance  into 
the  court  of  the  high-priest's  house.    As  he  passed 
in,  the  lamp  of  the  portress  threw  its  light  on  his 
face,  and  she  took  note  of  him ;  and  afterwards,  at 
the  fire  which  had  been  lighted,  she  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him,  "  Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's 
disciples?  "  (John.)     All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  deserted  him.    This  was  indeed 
a  time  of  great  spiritual  weakness  and  depression, 
and  the  power  of  darkness  had  gained  an  influence 
over   the    Apostle's    mind.     He  had   come  as  in 
secret;    he  is  determined   so    to  remain,    and   he 
denies  his  Master !     Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  and  there 
some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably 
several  persons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second 
time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
after,  when  he  had  returned  into  the  court,  the 
same  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  result.     Then  the  cock  crew ;  and  Jesus, 
who  was  within  sight,  probably  in  some  open  room 
communicating  with  the  court,  "  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.     And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the 
cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.     And  Peter 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly  "  (Luke).     Let  no  man 
who  cannot  fathom  the  utter  perplexity  and  distress 
of  such  a  time  presume  to  judge  the  zealous  dis- 
ciple hardly.    He  trusted  too  much  to  his  strength ; 
he  did  not  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 
Self-confidence  betrayed  him  into  a  great  sin :  and 
the  most  merciful  Lord  restored  him  after  it.   "  Let 
him  that  tliinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall"  (1  Cor.   X.   12;  Matt.   xxvi.  57,  58,69-75; 
Mark  xiv.  53,  54,  66-72;  Luke  xxii.  54-62;  John 
xviii.  13-18,  24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas?,  Olshausen,  Wieseler),  prob- 
al3ly  before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  proceedings  begin   He  is   ready  to 
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a  Mr.  Greswell  sees  no  uncertainty ;  and  asserts  as 
a  lact  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  vicar,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (p.  200). 
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answer.     A  servant  of  the   high-priest,  knowhig 
that  he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the 
cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.     At 
the  dawn  of  day  the.  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the 
high-priest  in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled, 
and  brought  their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom 
they  must  have  had  ready  before.    These  gave  their 
testimony  (see  Psalm  xxvii.   12),  but  even  before 
this  unjust  tribunal  it  could  not  stand,  it   was  so 
full  of  contradictions.     At  last  two  false  witnesses 
came,  and  their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth. 
They  deposed   that  He  had   said,  "  I  will  destroy 
this  temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three    days   I    will   build    another   made   without 
hands"  (Mark  xiv.  58).     The  perversion  is  slight 
but  important;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  He  would 
destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just  the  point 
that  would  irritate  the  Jews.     Even  these  two  fell 
into  contradictions.     The  high-priest  now  with  a 
solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether  He  is  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.     He  answers  that  He  is, 
and  foretells  his  return  in  glory  and  power  at  the 
last  day.     This  is  enough  for  their  purpose.     They 
pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  death 
should  be  the  punishment.     It  appears  that  the 
Council  was  now  suspended  or  broken  up ;  for  Jesus 
is  delivered  over  to  the  brutal  violence  of  the  people, 
v/hich  could  not  have  occurred  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jews  was  sitting.     The  prophets  had 
foretold  this  violence  (Is.  1.  6),  and  also  the  meek- 
ness with  which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).    And 
yet  this  "  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter"  knew  that  it 
was   He  that   should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  his  persecutors.     The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.     If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merely,  Art  Thou 
the  Messiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  his  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.     But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
"Art  Thou  the   Christ,   and   in   that  name  dost 
Thou  also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God?  "     There 
was  no  blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name, 
but  there  was  in  assuming  the  latter.     Hence  the 
proceedings  were  cut  short.     They  had  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and 
without  these  they  were  not  likely  to  beUeve  that 
He  could  claim  a  title  belonging  to  no  other  among 
the  children  of  men  (John  xviii.  19-24 ;  Luke  xxii. 
63-71;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68;  Mark  xiv.  55-65). 

Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate, 
the  Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment,  or 
prsetorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Roman  gar- 
rison was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  offender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this  would  have  made  it 
quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  from 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death :  and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
condemned  by  Pilate  for  a  political  crime,  for  calUng 
Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the  Jewish 
punishment  was  stoning;  whilst  crucifixion  was  a 
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Roman  punishment,  inflicted  occasionally  on  those 
who  were  not  Roman  citizens;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  Lord's  saying  as  to  the  mode  of  his 
death  was  fulfilled  (Matt.  xx.  19,  with  John  xii. 
32,  33).  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Pilate;  his  answer  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  menace 
the  Roman  rule,  was  accepted,  and  Pilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  accusations  against  Him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  fearful  struggle  between  the  Roman 
procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appears  here.  He  had  violated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews  knew 
the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was  the 
merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to  whom 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself,  and  the 
only  evil  of  life  a  downfall  from  that  favor.  It  was 
their  policy  therefore  to  threaten  to  denounce  him 
to  Csesar  for  lack  of  zeal  in  suppressing  a  rebellion, 
the  leader  of  which  was  aiming  at  a  crown.  In  his 
way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ;  this  the  greatest 
crime  of  a  stained  life  was  that  with  which  his  own 
will  had  the  least  to  do.  But  he  did  not  believe, 
so  as  to  make  him  risk  delation  to  his  Master  and 
all  its  possible  consequences.  He  yielded  to  the 
stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and  suffered  Jesus  to 
be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years  after,  the  con- 
sequences which  he  had  stained  his  soul  to  avert 
came  upon  him.  He  was  accused  and  banished, 
and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  accompUce  in  this 
crime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  [see 
Pilate].  The  well-known  incidents  of  the  second 
interview  are  soon  recalled.  After  the  examination 
by  Herod,  and  the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  proposed 
to  release  Him,  as  it  was  usual  on  the  feast-day  to 
release  a  prisoner  to  the  Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate 
knew  well  that  the  priests  and  rulers  would  object 
to  this ;  but  it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  people, 
also  present,  with  whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been 
in  favor.  The  multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests, 
preferred  another  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In 
the  mean  time  the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a  warning  to 
Pilate  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
"that  just  man,"  as  she  had  been  troubled  in  a 
dream  on  account  of  Him.  Obliged,  as  he  thought, 
to  yield  to  the  clamors  of  the  people,  he  took 
water  and  washed  his  hands  before  them,  and 
adopting  the  phrase  of  his  wife,  which  perhaps  rep- 
resented the  opinion  of  both  of  them  formed  before 
this  time,  he  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person;  see  ye  to  it."  The  people  im- 
precated on  their  own  heads  and  those  of  their 
children  the  blood  of  Him  whose  doom  was  thus 


Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  "that  for 
sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired  "  (comp.  Acts  iii.  14).  This  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime.  The  choice 
was  offered  them  between  one  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given  his 
whole  life  up  to  the  doing  good  and  speaking  truth 
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amongst  them.  They  condemned  the  latter  to 
death,  and  were  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
former.  "  And  in  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  murderer  is  but  the  parallel  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  St. 
Ambrose  observes:  for  it  is  but  the  very  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
an  insurrectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice ;  so  was  it  given  them,  for  insurrections 
and  murders  did  not  fail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murders 
and  insurrections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
the  Roman  governor"  (Wilhams  on  the  Passion^ 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and  in- 
sults of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  his 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourging  might  ap- 
pease their  rage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus  bowed 
and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone  through ; 
and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight  might  inspire 
them  with  the  same  pity  that  he  felt  himself,  he 
brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to  them,  and  said, 
"  Behold  the  man !  "  Not  even  so  was  their  violence 
assuaged.  He  had  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God, 
and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to  release  Jesus : 
but  the  last  argument,  which  had  been  in  the  minds 
of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now  openly  appHed  to 
him :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend."  This  saying,  which  had  not  been  uttered 
till  the  vehemence  of  rage  overcame  their  decent 
respect  for  Pilate's  position,  decided  the  question. 
He  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii. 
15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25;  John 
xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16).  John  mentions  that  this 
occurred  about  the  sixth  hour,  whereas  the  cruci- 
fixion, according  to  Mark,  was  accomphshed  at  the 
third  hour ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  with 
Greswell  and  Wieseler,  that  John  reckons  from 
midnight,  and  that  this  took  place  at  six  in  the 
morning,  whilst  in  Mark  the  Jewish  reckoning  from 
six  in  the  morning  is  followed,  so  that  the  cruci- 
fixion took  place  at  nine  o'clock,  the  intervening 
time  having  been  spent  in  preparations.  [Houk, 
Amer.  ed.] 

Difficult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  ques- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  (a)  John  xiii.  1,  "  be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  Passover;  "  {h)  John  xviii.  28, 
"  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  Passover;  "  and  (c)  John  xix.  14,  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  hi  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists.  These 
passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  commentaries, 
but  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  a  pjJ^er  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Sacra,  1845,  p.  405),  reproduced 
in  his  (English)  Harmony  in  an  abridged  form. 

One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the  ex- 
citements of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  is 
now  laid  the  weight  of  his  cross,  or  at  least  of  the 
transverse  beam  of  it ;  and,  with  this  pressing  Him 
down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city  to  Golgotha  or 
Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of  which  is  now  uncertain. 
As  He  began  to  droop,  his  persecutors,  unwilling  to 
defile  themselves  with  the  accursed  burden,  lay  hold 
of  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  compel  him  to  carry  the 
cross  after  Jesus.     Amongst  the  great  multitude 
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that  followed,  were  several  women,  who  bewailed 
and  lamented  Him.  He  bade  them  not  to  weep 
for  Him,  but  for  the  widespread  destruction  of  their 
nation  which  should  be  the  punishment  for  his 
death  (Luke).  After  offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh, 
they  crucified  Him  between  two  thieves.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  his  humiliation ;  a  thief  had  been 
preferred  before  Him,  and  two  thieves  share  his 
punishment.  ^  The  soldiers  divided  his  garments 
and  cast  lots  for  them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate 
set  over  Him  in  three  languages  the  inscription 
"Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests 
took  exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  denounce 
Him  as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that  name,  but 
Pilate  refused  to  alter  it.  The  passers-by  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  would  not  let  even  the  minutes  of 
deadly  agony  pass  in  peace ;  they  reviled  and 
mocked  Him.  One  of  the  two  thieves  underwent 
a  change  of  heart  even  on  the  cross :  he  reviled  at 
first  (Matt.);  and  then,  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
stancy of  Jesus,  repented  (Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ; 
Mark  xv. ;  Lukexxiii. ;  John  xix.). 

In  the  depths  of  his  bodily  suffering,  Jesus  calmly 
commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near,  the  care 
of  Mary  his  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son !  behold 
thy  mother."  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth 
there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At  the 
ninth  hour  (3  p.  m.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud 
voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22d  Psalm,  all  the 
inspired  words  of  which  referred  to  the  suffering 
Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped  a  sponge  in 
the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers  and  put  it 
on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's  lips.  Again  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "It  is  finished"  (John), 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit " 
(Luke);  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  words  upon 
the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown  how  truly  He  pos- 
sessed his  soul  in  patience  even  to  the  end  of  the 
sacrifice  He  was  making:  "  Father,  forgive  them !  " 
was  a  prayer  for  his  enemies.  "  This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  was  a  merciful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  son,"  was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration, 
even  at  the  last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved. 
"Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me ?"  expressed  the 
fear  and  the  need  of  God.  "  I  thirst,"  the  only 
word  that  related  to  Himself,  was  uttered  because 
it  was  prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him 
vinegar  to  drink.  "It  is  finished,"  expresses  the 
completion  of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  present  to  his  mind,  and  never 
absent  since;  and  "Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,"  was  the  last  utterance  of  his  resignation 
of  Himself  to  what  was  laid  upon  Him  (Matt,  xxvii. 
31-56 ;  Mark  xv.  20-41 ;  Luke  xxiii.  33-49 ;  John 
xix.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple,  the  place  oi  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  "  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  through  his 
flesh  "  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
superseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  was 
a  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  Christ's  quick- 
ening power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.) :  they 
were  "  saints  "  that  slept  —  probably  those  who  had 
most  earnestly  longed  for  the  salvation  of  Christ 
were  the  first  to  taste  the  fruits  of  his  conquest  of 
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death.  [Saints,  Amer.  ed.]  The  centurion  who 
kept  guard,  witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife, 
"  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man;"  he  went 
beyond  them,  "  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of 
God"  (Mark).  Even  the  people  who  had  joined 
in  the  mocking  and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the 
wonders  of  his  death,  and  "  smote  their  breasts 
and  returned"  (Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very 
zealous  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  mur- 
derous work,  begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminals  (Lactant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken 
down  and  buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which 
they  were  preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23;  Joseph.,  B.  J. 
iv.  5,  §  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living ;  so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20 ).'^  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  suffering  which 
He  had  undergone,  and  partly  because  his  will  to 
die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame  to 
dissolution.  Some  %eek  for  a  "  mysterious  cause  " 
of  it,  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature;  but 
we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as  would  do  away 
with  the  reality  of  the  death,  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  men.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea, 
a  member  of  the  Council  but  a  secret  disciple  of 
Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that 
he  might  bury  it.  Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work 
of  love,  and  they  anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in 
Joseph's  new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  50-61;  Mark  xv. 
37-47;  Lukexxiii.  46-56;  .John  xix  30-42). 

Saturday  the  16th  of  Nisan  {April  Sth).  —  Love 
having  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  part  also.  The 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  permis- 
sion, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto 
the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
62-66). 

Sunday  the  17th  of  Nisan  {April  9ih).  —  The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.  Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
about  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed 
part  of  three  days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking 
not  unusual  to  the  Jews  (Josephus  frequently 
reckons  years  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  por- 
tions of  a  year  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time 
of  the  dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as 
three  days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  harmonize ;  for  each  Evangehst 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose."^  The 
exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  *of  the  Evangelists.  But  from  Mark  xvi.  2  and 
9  we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  women ;  and  from  the  time  at  which  the 
guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the  alarm  the 
same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xxviii.  11).  Of  the 
great  mystery  itself,  the  resumption  of  Hfe  by  Him 
who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little.  "  There 
was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it.  His 
countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow ;  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 


«  In  what  follows,  much  use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Sacra^  1845, 
p.  162. 
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shake,  and  became  as  dead  men"  (Matt.)-  The 
women,  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
prepared  spices  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  to 
complete  the  embahning  of  our  Lord's  body,  ah'eady 
performed  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
differently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys ;  Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two ;  Luke  has 
the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ;  and 
John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In  thus 
citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him,  each 
Evangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some  reason. 
John,  from  the  especial  share  which  Mary  Mag- 
dalene took  in  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women  dis- 
cuss with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  But  when  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene- at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste ;  and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter 
and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The 
other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre,  and 
they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them  that 
the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the  disciples 
into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances  to 
different  members  of  the  group ;  for  he  alone  men- 
tions an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail.  And  they  came 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid ;  go  tell 
My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  Me."  The  eleven  do  not  believe  the 
account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the  mean  time 
Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre.  They  ran, 
in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first  and  looked 
in ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is  character- 
istic that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the  other 
disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have  been  unfelt 
by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the  grave- 
clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn  them. 
This  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the  removal 
was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They  then 
returned,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen.  Mary 
Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at  the  tomb, 
and  she  too  saw^  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  though 
Peter  and  John  did  not.  'i'hey  address  her,  and 
she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns  away  she  sees 
Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  does  not 
even  recognize  Him  at  his  first  address.  But  He 
calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she  joyfully  recognizes 
her  Master.  He  says,  "  Touch  Me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  My  Father :  but  go  to  My  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  My  God  and  your  God."  The 
meaning  of  the  prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  be 
sought  in  the  state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas, 
for  whom  it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  Jesus,  was  permitted  to  touch  Him. 
Hitherto  she  had  not  realized  the  mystery  of  the 
Eesurrection.  She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have 
touched  his  hand  or  his  garment  in  her  joy.  Our 
Lord's  answer  means,  "  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf 
between  us.     Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have 
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done,  this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  its  con- 
quest over  death,  for  with  this  body  I  ascend  to  the 
Father  "  (so  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  others)." 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  arrangement  that  attach  to  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  remainder  of  the  appearances  present 
less  matter  for  dispute;  in  enumerating  them  the 
important  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  must  be  brought 
in.  The  third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to  Peter 
(Luke,  Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples  going 
to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) ;  the  fifth 
in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at 
meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these  occurred 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  of  the 
Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after.  He  appeared 
to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  Resurrection  (John);  this  was  the  sixth 
appearance.  The  seventh  was  in  Galilee,  where 
seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled,  some  of  them 
probably  about  to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fish- 
ing (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven  (Matt.), 
and  probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  assembled 
with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.  The 
ninth  was  to  James  (Paul);  and  the  last  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Ascension 
(Acts). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a  single  appearance  may  have  been  quoted  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  clear  that  for 
forty  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
toothers  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists, 
w^ere  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  ex- 
pectants of  the  Resurrection.  They  were  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  his  suf- 
fering death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  point:  the  fear  of  death  could 
not  hinder  them  from  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
24,  32,  iv.  8-13,  iii.,  x.,  xiii. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  real  objection  has 
ever  been  brought,  except  that  it  is  a  miracle.  So 
far  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
estabhshed. 

In  giving  his  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20). 
The  living  energy  of  Christ  is  ever  present  with 
his  Church,  even  though  He  has  withdrawn  from 
it  his  bodily  presence.  And  the  facts^  of  the  life 
that  has  been  before  us  are  the  substance  of  the 
apostolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages.  That  God 
and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission  of  the 
Redeemer  into  the  world,  and  by  his  self-devotion 
to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18;  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  20), 
that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  man  the  restora- 
tion of  the  divine  love  (Rom.  v.  8,  viii.  32 ;  1  John 
iv.  9);  that  we  by  his  incarnation  become  the  cliil- 


a  *  On  the  meaning  of  this  expression  "  Touch  Me 
not,"  etc.,  see  note  under  Mary  Magdalene  (Amer. 
ed.).  H. 
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,  dreji  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  love,  instead 
of  slaves  under  the  bondage  of  the  law  (Rom.  viii. 
15,  29:  Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  common  ideas 
of  the  apostolic  teaching.  Brought  into  such  a 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  life,  we  see  in  all  its  acts 
and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and  instructs 
us.  His  birth,  his  baptism,  temptation,  lowliness 
of  Hfe  and  mind,  his  sufferings,  death,  burial,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension,  all  enter  into  the  apostolic 
preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  examples,  and 
analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  every  Christian 
should  study  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in  human 
commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a  bare  abstract  like 
the  present,  but  in  the  Hving  pages  of  inspiration. 
Even  if  he  began  the  study  with  a  lukewarm  belief, 
he  might  hope,  with  God's  grace,  that  the  convic- 
tion would  break  in  upon  him  that  did  upon  the 
Centurion  at  the  cross  —  "  Truly  this  is  the  Son 
of  God." 

Chronology.  —  Year  of  the  Birth  of  Christ. 
—  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1),  "  having  reigned 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigonus  to  be  slain;  but  thirty-seven  from 
the  time  that  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans  "  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  8).  His  appoint- 
ment as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  (Ant. 
xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
C.  Asinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  'death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
four  years,  coincide  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  4)  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Gallus,  that  is  with  the  year  of  Rome 
717;  and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in 
placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  a.  u.  c.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieseler 
shows  by  several  passages  that  he  reckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Nisan  to  Nisan,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  year  at  either  extreme  as  one 
complete  year.  In  this  mode,  thirty-four  years, 
from  June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  date 
between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
termini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a  more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod's 
death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-days' 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  (A)it.  xvii.  9,  §  3, 
xvii.  8,  §  4);  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod 
died  somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the 
Passover  in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days 
of  the  month  Nisan  A.  u.  c.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus 
was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that 
the  Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  A.  u.  c. 
754,  is  at  least  four  years  too  late. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
wise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has  first 
been  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a  star, 
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but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known  stars. 
Kepler  finds  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.  u.  c.  747,  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet  Mars 
added ;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  a.  u.  c.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew^ 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets;  it  was  a  star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose 
by  guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was. 
But  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions afresh.  Ideler  {Hcmdbuch  d.  Clironoloyie) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  in  b.  c.  7,  and  that  in  the  third 
they  approached  so  near  that,  "  to  a  person  with 
weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almost  seem  to 
come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of  the 
other,  so  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star." 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that  on 
November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were  so  close 
"  that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them  as  one 
star  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Greek  Test,  in  loc). 
Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  his  calculations  have  been 
verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich,  that  this  con- 
junction occurred  not  on  November  12  but  early 
on  December  5 ;  and  that  even  with  Ideler' s  some- 
what strange  postulate  of  an  observer  with  weak 
eyes,  the  planets  could  never  have  appeared  as  one 
star,  for  they  never  approached  each  other  within 
double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  (Me- 
moirs R.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.).  [Star  in  the 
East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  "  from  two  years  old  and  under  "  (aTrb 
5i6ToC?  Kol  KaTitiT^poo,  Matt.  ii.  16).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  woul|i  be  measured 
rather  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell  has 
labored  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode  of 
computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any  that 
were  older,  say  to  those  aged  a  year  and  eleven 
months.  Herod  was  a  cruel  man,  angry,  and 
afraid;  and  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  us  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Dissertations 
etc.,  Biss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  57  fF., 
with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  reference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several  dif- 
ficulties have  to  be  disposed  of  in  considering  it. 
(i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  record  in  other 
histories  of  a  census  of  the  whole  Roman  empire 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (ii.)  Such  a  census,  if 
held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  would 
not  have  included  Judsea,  for  it  was  not  yet  a  Ro- 
man province,  (iii.)  The  Roman  mode  of  taking 
such  a  census  was  with  reference  to  actual  residence, 
so  that  it  would  not  have  been  requisite  for  Joseph 
to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The  state  of  Mary  at 
the  time  would  render  such  a  journey  less  probable. 
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(v.)  St.  Luke  himself  seems  to  say  that  this  census 
was  not  actually  taken  until  ten  years  later  (ii.  2). 
To  these  objections,  of  which  it  need  not  be  said 
Strauss  has  made  the  worst,  answers  may  be  given 
in  detail,  though  scarcely  in  this  place  with  the 
proper  completeness,  (i.)  "As  we  know  of  the 
legis  actlones  and  their  abrogation,  which  were 
quite  as  important  in  respect  to  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  as  the  census  of  the  empire  was 
in  respect  to  a  later  period,  not  from  the  historical 
works  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  or  Polybius,  but  from  a 
legal  work,  the  Institutes  of  Gains;  so  we  should 
think  it  strange  if  the  works  of  PauUus  and  Ulpian 
De  Censibus  had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no 
mention  were  made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Au- 
gustus; while  it  would  not  surprise  us  that  in  the 
ordinary  histories  of  the  time  it  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence"  (Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78). 
"  If  Suetonius  in  his  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not 
mention  this  census,  neither  does  Spartian  in  his 
life  of  Hadrian  devote  a  single  syllable  to  the  edic- 
tum  perpttuimi,  which,  in  later  times,  has  chiefly 
adorned  the  name  of  that  emperor  "  (ibid.).  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  argumentum  de  taciturnitate  is 
very  far  from  conclusive.  The  edict  possibly  af- 
fected only  the  provinces,  and  in  them  was  not  car- 
ried out  at  once;  and  in  that  case  it  would  attract 
less  attention  at  any  one  particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
the  empire  were  brought  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.  u.  c.  731  (Dion. 
Cass.  liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  central- 
ization renders  it  not  improbable  that  a  general 
census  of  the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  suddenly, 
nor  intended  to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the 
way  of  an  estimate  of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual 
census,  are  distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  "  Huic  addendse  sunt 
mensurae  limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libris  Augusti 
et  JSTeronis  Caesarum :  sed  et  Balbi  mensoris,  qui 
temporibus  Augusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  civi- 
tatum  formas  et  mensuras  compertas  in  commen- 
tarios  retulit  et  legem  agrariam  per  uni^'ersitatem 
provinciarum  distinxit  et  declaravit"  (Frontinus, 
in  the  Rei  Agrar.  Auct.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted 
by  Wieseler).  This  is  confirmed  from  other  sources 
(Wieseler,  pp.  81,  82).  Augustus  directed,  as  we 
learn,  a  "  breviarium  totius  imperii"  to  be  made, 
in  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  "  Opes  publicae 
coutinebantur :  quantum  civium  sociorumque  in 
armis,  quot  classes,  regna,  provincise,  tributa  aut 
vectigalia  et  necessitates  ac  largitiones "  (Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  11;  Sueton.  Aug.  28,  101;  Dion.  Cass. 
liii.  30,  Ivi.  33,  given  in  Wieseler;  see  also  Ritschl, 
in  Rhein.  Mus.  fiir  Philol.  New  Series,  i.  481). 
All  this  makes  a  census  by  order  of  Augustus  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  apart  from  St.  Luke's 
testimony.  The  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  was  most 
propitious.  Except  some  troubles  in  Dacia,  the 
Roman  world  was  at  peace,  and  Augustus  was  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  power.  But  there  are 
persons  who,  though  they  would  at  once  believe  this 
fact  on  the  testimony  of  some  inferior  historian, 
added  to  these  confirmatory  facts,  reject  it  just  be- 
cause an  Evangelist  has  said  it.  (ii.  and  iii.)  Next 
comes  the  objection,  that,  as  Judsea  was  not  yet  a 
Roman  province,  such  a  census  would  not  have  in- 
cluded that  country,  and  that  it  was  not  taken  from 
the  residence  of  each  person,  but  from  the  place 
of  his  origin.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  mode 
of  taking  the  census  would  aflTord  a  clew  to  the 
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origin  of  it.  Augustus  was  willing  to  include  in 
his  census  all  the  tributary  kingdoms,  for  the  regna 
are  mentioned  in  the  passage  in  Tacitus ;  but  this 
could  scarcely  be  enforced.  Perhaps  Herod,  desir- 
ing to  gratify  the  emperor,  and  to  emulate  him  in 
his  love  for  this  kind  of  information,  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  census  for  Judaea,  but  in  order  that 
it  might  appear  to  be  his  rather  than  the  emperor's, 
he  took  it  in  the  Jewish  manner  rather  than  in  the 
Roman,  in  the  place  whence  the  family  sprang, 
rather  than  in  that  of  actual  residence.  There 
might  be  some  hardship  in  this,  and  we  might 
wonder  that  a  woman  about  to  become  a  mother 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  her  home  for  such  a 
purpose,  if  we  were  sure  that  it  was  not  voluntary. 
A  .Jew  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  would 
not  willingly  forego  that  position,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  assert  it  by  going  to  the  city  of  David, 
he  would  probably  make  some'  sacrifice  to  do  so. 
Thus  the  objection  (iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state 
of  Mary's  health,  is  entitled  to  little  consideration. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  "  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every 
one  into  his  own  city"  (Luke  ii.  3);  but  not  that 
the  decree  prescribed  that  they  should.  Nor  could 
there  well  be  any  means  of  enforcing  such  a  regu- 
lation. But  the  principle  being  adopted,  that  Jews 
were  to  be  taxed  in  the  places  to  which  their  fam- 
iUes  belonged,  St.  Luke  tells  us  by  these  words  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  generally  followed,  (v.) 
The  objection  that,  according  to  St.  Luke's  own 
admission,  the  census  was  not  taken  now,  but  when 
Quirinus  was  governor  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  ("in  those  days") 
there  was  a  decree  for  a  census,  and  that  this  taxing- 
first  came  about,  or  took  efifect  (tt^cott;  e^eVero), 
when  Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria 
(Luke  ii.  1,  2).  And  as  the  two  statements  are 
quite  distinct,  and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls 
special  attention  to  some  remarkable  circumstance 
about  this  census,  no  historical  inaccuracy  is  proved, 
unless  the  statements  are  shown  to  be  contradic- 
tory, or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  untrue.  That 
Strauss  makes  such  a  charge  without  establishing 
either  of  these  grounds,  is  worthy  of  a  writer  so 
dishonest  {Leben  Jesu,  i.,  iv.  32).  Now,  without 
going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  this  second  verse,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  explained  in  a  nat- 
ural manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or  con- 
tradiction. Herod  undertakes  the  census  according 
to  Jewish  forms;  but  his  death  the  same  year  puts 
an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it:  but  for 
its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth  it 
would  not  have  been  recorded  at  all.  But  the 
Evangelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  census  (aTro- 
ypap'f])  is  mentioned,. persons  conversant  with  Jew- 
ish history  will  think  at  once  of  the  census  taken 
after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  ob  about  ten 
years  later,  which  was  avowedly  a  Roman  census, 
and  which  caused  at  first  some  resistance  in  conse- 
quence (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means  —  "No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  I  know  that  the  first  Roman 
census  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earher, 
in  the  time  of  Herod."  That  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  so  vexed  a  passage  cannot  of 
course  be  afiirmed.<*     But  it  will  bear  this  inter - 


a  See  a  summary  of  the  older  theories  in  Kuinoel 
(in  Luc.  ii.  2) ;  also  in  Meyer  (in  Luc.  ii.  2),  who  gives 
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pretation,  and  upon  the  whole  evidence  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  the 
Evangelist,  or  for  considering  them  irreconcilable. 
Many  writers  have  confounded  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connection  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphgeus, 
in  the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  § 
1).  If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a 
point  of  connection  between  the  sacred  history  and 
that  of  Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connection, 
however,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wiese- 
ler,  Olshausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  supposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  "  And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  (dxrei)  thirty  years  of 
age."  Born  in  the  beginning  of  A.  u.  c.  750  (or 
the  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.  u.  c.  780  (a.  I).  27).  Gresvvell  is 
probably  uight  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  his  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year;  Wieseler  places  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the 
sense  of  apx^^f^^^os,  see  the  commentators.)  To 
this  first  Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note 
of  time  which  will  confirm  the  calculations  already 
made.  "  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  Temple  in  building  (c^Kodo/jL'fjdr]),  and  wilt 
Thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?"  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  by  Herod:  it  cannot  mean  the  second 
Temple,  built  after  the  Captivity,  for  this  was  fin- 
ished in  twenty  years  (b.  c.  535  to  b.  c.  515). 
Herod,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §  1\  began  to  reconstruct  the  Temple 
on  a  larger  and  more  splendid  scale  (a.  u.  c.  734).  j 
The  work  was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death.  | 
till  A.  u.  c.  818.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  j 
{Ant.  XV.  11,  §§  5,  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the 
month  Cisleu,  a.  u.  c.  734.  And  if  the  Passover 
at  which  this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  a.  u. 
c.  780,  then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have 
elapsed,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
reckoning  (p.  1381),  would  be  spoken  of  as  "forty 
and  six  years." 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord's  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
^rty-six  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  star  of  the  Magi 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains:  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Csesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Ti- 
berius may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning 
of  his  sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A. 
u.  c.  767,  or  from  his  joint  government  with  Au- 
gustus, i.  e.  from  the  beginning  of  A.  u.  c.  765. 
In  the  latter  case  the  fifteenth  year  would  corre- 
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an  account  of  the  view,  espoused  by  many,  that  Quir- 
inus  was  now  a  special  cofnmissioner  for  this  census  in 
Syria  (■fjyefxovevovTO';  ttj?  Guptas),  which  the  Greek 
will  not  bear.  But  if  the  theory  of  the  younger  Zumpt 
(see  above,  Cyrenius)  be  correct,  then  Quirinus  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  Evangelist  would 
here  refer  to  his  former  rule.     The  difficulty  is  that 


spond  with  A.  u.  c.  779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the 
rest  of  the  calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  fact  that 
Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia  " 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
served  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  order  of  which  is  known.  The  date  of 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.  u.  c.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  A.  u.  C.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained 
in  what  part  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia 
would  be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud 
preserves  a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  A.  d.  70,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
Ab.  Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of 
Ab  (5.  J.  vi.  4,  §§  5,  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  "  course "  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the  Tem- 
ple was  destroyed.  Wieseler,  assuming  that  the 
day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the  5th  of 
August,  A.  u.  c.  823,  reckons  back  the  weekly 
courses  to  a.  u.  c.  748,  the  course  of  Jehoiarib 
being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  "  It  fol- 
lows," he  says,  "  that  the  ministration  of  the  course 
of  Abia,  74  years  10  months  and  2  days,  or  (reck- 
oning 19  intercalary  years)  27,335  days  earlier  (=: 
162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days  earlier),  fell  be- 
tween the  3d  and  9th  of  October,  a.  u.  c.  748. 
Reckoning  from  the  10th  of  October,  on  which 
Zacharias  might  reach  his  house,  and  allowing 
nine  months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Elizabeth,  to 
which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke  i.  26), 
we  have  in  the  whole  one  year  and  three  months, 
which  gives  the  10th  of  January  as  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth."  Gresvvell,  however,  from  the  same 
starting-point,  arrives  at  the  date  April  5th;  and 
when  two  writers  so  laborious  can  thus  differ  in 
their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  their  method  than  their  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  it. 

Similar  differences  will  be  found  amongst  eminent 
writers  in  every  part  of  the  chronology  of  the  Gos- 
pels. For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  placed 
in  B.  c.  1  by  Pearson  and  Hug;  b.  c.  2  by  Scaliger; 
B.  c.  3  by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Suskind,  and  Paulus; 
B.  c.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  and 
Greswell;  b.  c.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius;  b.  c.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sancleniente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sufficient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  Wieseler, 
and  Greswell,  to  the  close  of  b.  c.  5,  or  early  part 
of  b.  c.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  researches,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  "  the 
weightier  matters  "  of  the  Gospel,  the  things  which 
directly  pertain  to  man's  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 

Josephus  (Ant,  xviii.  1,  §  1)  mentions  that  Quirinus 
was  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  take 
a  census.  Either  Zumpt  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quirinus,  twice  governor, 
twice  made  a  census ;  which  is  scarcely  an  easier  hy- 
pothesis than  some  others.  [See  addition  to  Cyrenius 
by  Dr.  Woolsey,  Amer.  ed.  —  H.] 
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wicked  hands  cruciified  and  slew  Him,  and  that  we 
and  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer. 

Sources.  —  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu^  Leipsic,  1854,  4th  edition.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous 
catalogue.  The  principal  works  employed  in  the 
present  article  are  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the 
best-known  commentaries  on  them,  including  those 
of  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Liicke, 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Alford,  Williams,  and  others; 
Neander,  Leben  Jesu  (Hamburg,  1837  [5^  Aufl. 
1852,  Eng.  transl.  by  M'Clintock  and  Blumenthal, 
New  York,  1848]),  as  against  Strauss,  Leben  Jem 
(Tiibingen,  1835),  also  consulted;  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible  ;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel^  vol.  v.,  Christus  (Gottingen,  1857  [3e  Ausg. 
1867] ) ;  Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Jesu  (Brunswick, 
1859);  Kruramacher,  Der  Leidende  Christus 
(Bielefeld,  1854).  Upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, see  the  list  of  works  given  under  Gospels: 
the  principal  works  used  for  the  present  article  have 
been,  Wieseler,  Chronologische  ^ynopse^  etc.,  Ham- 
burg, 1843  ;  Greswell's  Harmony^  Prolegomena., 
and  Dissertations.  Oxford,  v.  y. ;  two  papers  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  1845 ;  and  Clausen, 
Tahidm  Sy?uyptica2,  Havni^e,  1829.  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted ;  and  detached 
monographs,  sermons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
Tischendorf 's  Greek  Test,  has  been  employed. 

W.  T. 

*  Moral  Character  of  Jesus.  —  According  to 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
faith  of  universal  Christendom,  Jesus  was  a  divine- 
human  person,  the  God-Man  (d^dvOpooTros),  and 
hence  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  race.  The  idea  and  aim  of  religion, 
as  union  and  communion  of  man  with  God,  was 
fully  actuahzed  in  Christ,  and  can  be  actualized  in 
us  only  in  proportion  as  we  become  united  to  Him. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  Him  predominantly 
as  the  divine  man,  the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  incar- 
nate God ;  the  result  in  both  is  the  same. 

The  human  side  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  the 
designation  the  Son  of  Man  (6  vlhs  rod  avOpwirov 
—  mark  the  article),  the  divine  side  by  the  term 
the  Son  of  God  (6  vlhs  rod  Beov,  also  with  the 
definite  article,  to  distinguish  Him  as  the  eternal, 
only  begotten  Son  from  ordinary  vioi  or  tckvu  deov 
whose  adoption  is  derived  from  his  absolute  Son- 
ship).  The  term  d  vlhs  rod  avdpu>7rov,  which  Christ 
applies  to  himself  about  eighty  times  in  the  Gospels, 
is  probably  derived  from  Dan.  vii.  13,  where  it  sig- 
nifies the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  universal  and 
eternal  kingdom,  and  from  the  ideal  representation 
of  man  as  the  divine  image  and  head  of  creation  in 
Ps.  viii.  In  the  Syriac,  the  Saviour's  native  dialect, 
bar  nosho,  the  son  of  man,  is  man  generically: 
the  filial  part  of  the  compound  denotes  the  identity 
and  purity  of  the  generic  idea.  This  favorite  des- 
ignation of  the  Gospels  places  Christ,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  a  common  level  with  other  men  as  par- 
taking of  their  nature  and  constitution,  and,  on  the 
other,  above  all  other  men  as  the  absolute  and  per- 
fect man,  the  representative  head  of  the  race,  the 
second  xidam  (comp.  Rom.  v.  12  fF. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  27, 
Heb.  i.  2-8).  The  best  and  greatest  of  men  are 
bounded  by  their  nationality.  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Elijah  were  Jews,  and  could  not  command 
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universal  s}Tnpathies.  Solon,  Socrates,  and  Plato 
were  Greeks,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  as 
types  of  the  Greek  character.  Christ  is  the  king 
of  men,  who  "  draws  all  men  "  to  him,  because  he 
is  the  universal,  absolute  man,  elevated  above  the 
limitations  of  race  and  nationality  and  the  prejudices 
of  any  particular  age.  He  had  the  purest  humanity, 
free  from  the  demoniac  adulteration  of  sin.  He  is 
most  intensely  human.  Never  man  felt,  spake, 
acted,  suffered,  died  so  humanly,  and  so  as  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathies  and  to  call  out  the  affections 
of  all  men  without  distinction  of  race,  generation, 
and  condition  of  society.  It  was  an  approach  to 
this  idea  of  an  universal  humanity  when  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  called 
the  Logos,  the  eternal  Word.  6  a\7}6Lvhs  audpooTro^. 
As  sin  and  death  proceeded  from  the  first  Adam 
who  was  of  the  earth  earthly,  so  righteousness  and 
life  proceed  from  the  second  Adam  who  is  from 
heaven  heavenly. 

The  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  has  been  the 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  earnest  investiga- 
tion in  the  present  age,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  substantial  modern  contribu- 
tion to  Christology,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  system. 

(1.)  The  singular  perfection  of  Christ's  character 
viewed  as  a  man,  according  to  the  record  of  the 
Gospels  confirmed  by  the  hisf  ory  of  the  church  and 
the  experience  of  the  believer,  consists  first  in  his 
ohsolute  freedoin  from  sin  both  original  ajid,  actual. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  freedom  from 
temptation.  Temptability  and  peccability  (^yosse 
peccare)  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  actual  temptation  is  necessary 
as  a  test  of  virtue ;  hence  Christ  as  a  true  man  was 
tempted,  like  Adam  and  all  other  men  (ireTreipaar- 
fxevov  Kara  irdvra  KaS'  6fxoi6r7]ra),  not  only  in  the 
wilderness  but  throughout  his  whole  life  (Matt.  iv. 
1-11;  Luke  xxii.  28;  Heb.  iv.  15).  But  he  never 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  turned  every  assault  of 
the  power  of  sin  into  a  victory  of  virtue.  He  and 
he  alone  of  all  men  stood  in  no  need  of  pardon 
and  redemption,  of  regeneration  and  conversion ;  be 
and  he  alone  could  challenge  even  his  bitter  foes 
wdth  the  question  (John  viii.  46):  "Which  of  you 
can  convince  me  of  sin  ?  "  No  such  claim  has  ever 
been  set  up  by  any  great  man.  It  is  true,  Xenophon 
says  of  Socrates,  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  do  or 
heard  him  say  any  thing  impious  or  unholy  (ouSels 
TTcoTTore  ^ojKparovs  ovBev  acre/Ses  ovSe  avocriov 
ovre  irpdrrovros  eJdej/,  ovre  Aeyovros  r/Kovaep, 
Memorab.  i.  11).  But  this  is  the  judgment  not 
of  Socrates  himself,  but  of  a  warm  admirer,  a  judg- 
ment moreover  that  must  be  judged  by  the  heathen 
standard  of  morality.  Christ"  s  sinlessness  rests  not 
only  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  his  disciples  (Acts  iii.  14;  1  Pet.  i. 
19,  ii.  22,  iii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Jo^n  ii.  29, 
iii.  5,  7;  Heb.  iv.  15,  vii.  26),  and  even  his  enemies 
or  outside  observers  (Matt,  xxvii.  19,  24-54;  Luke 
xxiii.  22-47;  Matt,  xxvii.  4),  but  is  confirmed  by 
his  own  solemn  testimony,  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  and  the  very  purpose  for  which  he  appeared. 
Self-deception  in  this  case  would  border  on  mad- 
ness; falsehood  would  overthrow  the  whole  moral 
foundation  of  Christ's  character.  If  he  was  a  sin- 
ner, he  must  have  been  conscious  of  it,  and  shown 
it  in  some  word  or  deed,  or  confessed  it  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty.  To  maintain  a  successful  show 
of  sinless  perfection  without  a  corresponding  reality 
through  the  most  trying  situations  of  hfe,  would 
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be  itself  the  greatest  moral  miracle,  or  monstrosity 
rather,  that  can  be  imagined. 

(2).  Perfect  holiness  is  the  positive  side  of  sin- 
lessness.  It  consists  in  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  all  virtues  and  graces.  Christ's  Hfe 
was  one  continued  act  of  love  or  self-consecration 
to  God  and  to  man.  "  It  was  absolute  love  to  God 
in  purest  humanity."  The  opposite  and  to  us  ap- 
parently contradictory  virtues  were  found  in  him 
in  equal  proportion.  He  was  free  from  all  one- 
sidedness,  which  constitutes  the  weakness  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  most  eminent  men.  The 
moral  forces  were  so  well  tempered  and  moderated 
by  each  other  that  none  was  unduly  prominent, 
none  carried  to  excess,  none  alloyed  by  the  kindred 
failing.  Each  was  checked  and  completed  by  the 
opposite  grace.  He  combined  innocence  with 
strength,  love  with  earnestness,  humility  with  dig- 
nity, wisdom  with  courage,  devotion  to  God  with 
interest  in  man.  He  is  justly  compared  to  the 
lamb  and  the  lion.  His  dignity  was  free  from 
pride,  his  self-denial  free  from  moraseness;  his  zeal 
never  degenerated  into  passion,  nor  his  constancy 
into  obstinacy,  ^lor  his  benevolence  into  weakness, 
nor  his  tenderness  into  sentimentality  ;  he  was 
equally  removed  from  the  excesses  of  the  legalist, 
the  pietist,  the  mystic,  the  ascetic,  and  the  enthu- 
siast. His  character  from  tender  childhood  to  ripe 
manhood  was  absolutely  unique  and  original,  moving 
in  unbroken  communion  with  God,  overflowing  with 
the  purest  love  to  man,  free  from  every  sin  and 
error,  exhibiting  in  doctrine  and  example  the  ideal 
of  virtue,  seahng  the  purest  life  with  the  sublimest 
death,  and  ever  acknowledged  since  as  the  perfect 
model  of  goodness  for  universal  imitation.  All 
human  greatness  loses  on  closer  inspection ;  but 
Christ's  character  grows  more  pure,  sacred,  and 
lovely,  the  better  we  know  him.  The  whole  range 
of  history  and  fiction  furnishes  no  parallel  to  it. 
His  person  is  the  great  miracle  of  which  his  works 
are  only  the  natural  manifestations. 

Such  a  perfect  man  in  the  midst  of  universal 
imperfection  and  sinfulness  can  only  be  understood 
on  the  ground  of  the  godhead  dwelling  in  Him. 
The  perfection  of  his  humanity  is  the  proof  of  his 
divinity.  All  other  theories,  the  theory  of  enthu- 
siasm and  self-deception,  the  theory  of  imposture, 
and  the  theory  of  mythical  or  legendary  fiction, 
explain  nothing,  but  substitute  an  unnatural  mon- 
strosity for  a  supernatural  miracle.  Only  a  Jesus 
could  have  invented  a  Jesus.  Even  Renan  must 
admit  that  "  whatever  be  the  surprises  of  the  future, 
Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed ;  his  worship  will  grow 
young  without  ceasing ;  his  legend  ( ? )  will  call  forth 
tears  without  end  ;  his  sufferings  will  melt  the 
noblest,  hearts;  all  ages  will  proclaim  that,  among 
the  sons  of  men,  there  is  none  born  greater  than 
Jesus."  But  this  and  similar  admissions  of  modern 
infidels  refute  their  own  hypothesis,  and  have  no 
meaning  unless  we  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's 
testimony  concerning  his  unity  with  the  Eather  and 
his  extraordinary  claims  which  in  the  mouth  of 
every  other  man  would  be  blasphemy  or  madness, 
while  from  his  lips  they  excite  no  surprise  and  ap- 
pear as  natural  and  easy  as  the  rays  of  the  shining 
sun.  The  church  of  all  ages  and  denominations 
in  response  to  these  claims  worships  and  adores, 
exclaiming  with  Thomas :  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !  " 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  soul  left  to  its  deepest 
instincts  and  noblest  aspirations,  the  soul  which 
was  originally  made  for  Christ  and  finds  in  Him 
the  solution  of  all  moral  problems,  the  satisfaction 
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of  all  its  wants,  the  unfailing  fountain  of  everlasting 
life  and  peace. 

Personal  Appearance  of  Jesus.  —  None  of  the 
Evangehsts,  not  even  the  beloved  disciple  and 
bosom  friend  of  Jesus  has  given  us  the  least  hint 
of  his  countenance  and  stature.  In  this  respect  our 
instincts  of  natural  affection  have  been  wisely  over- 
ruled. He  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  and  the  perfect 
exemplar  of  humanity  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  particular  lineaments  of  one  race  or  nationality. 
We  should  cling  to  the  Christ  in  the  spirit  and  in 
glory  rather  than  to  the  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Never- 
theless there  must  have  been  an  overawing  majesty 
and  irresistible  charm  even  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance to  the  spiritual  eye,  to  account  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  disciples  forsaking  all  things 
followed  him  in  reverence  and  boundless  devotion. 
He  had  not  the  physiognomy  of  a  sinner.  He 
reflected  from  his  eye  and  countenance  the  serene 
peace  and  celestial  beauty  of  a  sinless  soul  in  blessed 
harmony  with  God.  In  the  absence  of  authentic 
representation.  Christian  art  in  its  irrepressible 
desire  to  exhibit  in  visible  form  the  fairest  among 
the  children  of  men,  was  left  to  its  own  imperfect 
conception  of  ideal  beauty.  The  church  under 
persecution  in  the  first  three  centuries  was  rather 
averse  to  all  pictorial  representations  of  Christ,  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  state  of  humiliation  (but 
not  in  his  state  of  exaltation)  the  idea  of  uncomeli- 
ness ;  taking  too  hterally  the  prophetic  description 
of  the  suffering  Messiah  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
and  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  victorious 
church  after  Constantine,  starting  from  the  Mes- 
sianic picture  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  saw  the  same  Lord  in  heavenly  glory, 
"  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  "  and  "  altogether 
lovely."  Yet  the  difference  was  not  so  great  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented.  For  even  the  ante-Nicene 
fathjers  (especially  Clement  of  Alexandria),  besides 
expressly  distinguishing  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  lowliness  and  humihty,  and  his 
second  appearance  in  glory  and  majesty,  did  not 
mean  to  deny  to  the  Saviour  even  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh  a  higher  order  of  spiritual  beauty,  "  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fiither  full  of 
grace  and  of  truth,"  which  shone  through  the  veil 
of  his  humanity,  and  which  at  times,  as  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  anticipated  his  future 
glory. 

The  first  formal  description  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  which,  though  not  authentic  and 
certainly  not  older  than  the  fourth  century,  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  pictorial  representations,  is 
ascribed  to  the  heathen  Publius  Lentulus,  a  sup- 
posed contemporary  of  Pilate  and  Proconsul  of 
Judaea,  in  an  apocryphal  Latin  letter  to  the  Roman 
Senate  which  was  first  discovered  in  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  writings  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  is  as 
follows: —  ^^  -  ■'  '^ 

"  In  this  time  appeared  a  man,  who  lives  till 
now,  a  man  endowed  with  great  powers.  Men  call 
Him  a  great  prophet;  his  own  disciples  term  Him 
the  Son  of  God.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  He 
restores  the  dead  to  life,  and  cures  the  sick  of  all 
manner  of  diseases.  This  man  is  of  noble  and  well- 
proportioned  stature,  with  a  face  full  of  kindness 
and  yet  firmness,  so  that  the  beholders  both  love 
Him  and  fear  Him.  His  hair  is  the  color  of  wine, 
and  golden  at  the  root;  straight,  and  without 
lustre,  but  from  the  level  of  the  ears  curling  and 
glossy,  and  divided  down  the  centre  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Nazarenes.    His  forehead  is  even  and  smooth. 
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his  face  without  blemish,  and  enhanced  by  a  tem- 
pered bloom.  His  countenance  ingenuous  and  kind. 
jSTose  and  mouth  are  in  no  way  faulty.  His  beard 
is  full,  of  the  same  color  as  his  hair,  and  forked  in 
form;  his  eyes  blue,  and  extremely  brilliant.  In 
reproof  and  rebuke  he  is  formidable ;  in  exhortation 
and  teaching,  gentle  and  amiable  of  tongue.  None 
have  seen  Him  to  laugh;  but  many,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  weep.  His  person  is  tall ;  his  hands  beau- 
tiful and  straight.  In  speaking  He  is  deliberate 
and  grave,  and  httle  given  to  loquacity.  In  beauty 
surpassing  most  men."  Another  description  is 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  theologian  John 
of  Damascus  of  the  8th  century.  It  ascribes  to 
Christ  a  stately  person,  beautiful  eyes,  curly  hair, 
"  black  beard,  yellow  complexion  and  long  fingers, 
like  his  mother." 

On  the  ground  of  these  descriptions  and  of  the 
Abgar  and  the  Veronica  legends,  arose  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  Christ  which  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  Salvator  pictures,  with  the  expression 
of  calm  serenity  and  dignity,  without  the  faintest 
mark  of  grief,  and  the  A'cce  Homo  pictures  of  the 
suffering  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns.  But 
"  no  figure  of  Christ,  in  color,  or  bronze,  or  marble, 
can  reach  the  ideal  of  perfect  beauty  which  came 
forth  into  actual  reality  in  the  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  Man.  The  highest  creations  of  art  are  here  but 
feeble  reflections  of  the  original  in  heaven  ;  yet 
prove  the  mighty  influence  which  the  living  Christ 
continually  exerts  even  upon  the  imagination  and 
sentiment  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
which  He  will  exert  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
(Schaff' s  History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  571.) 

Literature.  —  I.  General  works  on  the  Life 
of  Christ  not  mentioned  in  the  above  article.  — 
J.  J.  Hess,  Lebensgeschichte  Jesu^  3  vols.  Zurich, 
1781,  8th  ed.  1823.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Das  Leben 
Jesu,  2  Theile  in  4  Abth.  Heidelb.  1828,  and  C.  F. 
von  Annnon,  Die  Gesch.  des  Lebens  Jesu,  3  vols. 
Leipz.  1812-47  (rationalistic).  K.  Hase,  Das  Le- 
ben  JesK.,  5th  ed.  1805  (abridged  trans,  from  an 
earlier  ed.  by  J.  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1860).  J.  P. 
Lange,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  3  vols.  Heidelb.  1847 
(English  trans.  6  vols.  Edinb.  1864).  J.  J.  van 
Oosterzee,  Leven  van  Jezus,  3  vols.  1846-51,  2d 
ed.,  1863-65.  Riggenbach,  Vm-lesungen  iiber  das 
Leben  Jesu,  Basel,  1858.  J.  K  Sepp  (R.  Cath.), 
Das  Leben  Jesu,  2d  ed.  6  vols.  Regensburg,  1865. 
J.  Bucher  (R.  Cath.),  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Stuttgart, 
1859.  F.  Schleiermacher,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Berlin, 
1865  (a  posthumous  work  of  little  value).  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Dns  Leben  Jesu^  kritisch  bearbeitet,  the 
large  work  in  2  vols.  Tubingen,  1835  sq.,  4th  ed. 
1840,  English  transl.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1846,  2  vols. 
New  York,  1856 ;  the  smaller  and  more  popular 
work.  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  Deutsche  Volk,  in 
1  vol.  Leipzig,  1864,  English  transl.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1865  (the  mythical  theory).  Comp.  also  Strauss' s 
De?'  Christ  us  des  Glaubens  und  der  Jesus  der  Ges- 
chichte.,  and  Die  Halben  und  die  Ganzen  (against 
Schenkel  and  Hengstenberg),  Berlin,  1865.  The 
literature  against  Strauss  is  very  large;  see  Hase. 
E.  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1863,  13e^d.,  revue 
et  augment^e,  1867  (the  legendary  hypothesis). 
Renan  also  called  forth  a  whole  library  of  books 
and  essays  in  reply.  E.  de  Pressense,  Jesus  Christ, 
son  temps,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre  (against  Renan), 
Paris,  1866.  (Translated  into  German  and  Eng- 
lish.) G.  Uhlhorn,  Die  modernen  Darstellungen 
des  Lebens  Jesii,  Hanover,  1866,  English  transl.. 
The  Modeim  Bepresentations  of  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
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by  C.  E.  Grinnell,  Boston,  1868.     Theod.  Keim, 

Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  vol.  i.,  Ziirich,  1867. 
English  and  American  works:  C.  J.  EUicott,  His- 
toriccd  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Loixl  Jesus 
Christ,  1859,  reprinted  Boston,  1862.  S.  J.  An- 
drews, The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  New 
York,  1862.  Of  a  popular  character,  Henry  Ware, 
Jr.,  The  Life  of  the  Savimir,  Boston,  1833,  re- 
printed 1868;  Z.  Eddy,  The  Life  of  Christ,  1868. 
In  course  of  preparation,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Life  of 
Christ.    See  further  the  literature  under  Gospels. 

II.  On  the  Chi'onology  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  — 
K.  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synapse  der  vier  Evan- 
gelien,  Hamb.  1843  (English  trans.  Lond.  1864); 
R.  Anger,  Z^ir  Chronol.  des  Lehramtes  Chiisti, 
1848;  C.  H.  A.  Kraff't,  Chronologic  u.  Hai'monie 
der  vier  Evangelien,  Erlangen,  1848;  F.  W.  J. 
Lichtenstein,  Lebensgeschichte  des  Herrn  J.  C.  in 
chronol.  Uebersicht,  Erlangen,  1856;  comp.  his 
art.  Jesus  Christus  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  vi. 
563-596.  On  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  see  also 
F.  Piper,  De  externa  Vitce  J.  C.  Chronologia, 
Gotting.  1835 ;  SeyflTarth,  Chronologia  Sacra.,  Leipz. 
1846;  G.  Rtisch,  Zum  Geburtsjahr  Jesu,  in  the 
Jahrb.  f.  Deutsche  Theol.  1866,  xi.  3-48,  332. 

III.  On  the  Moral  Character  and  Sinlessness  of 
Christ.  —  Abp.  Newcome,  Observations  on  our 
Lord^s  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  etc.,  Lond. 
1782,  reprinted  Charlestown,  1810.  F.  V.  Rein- 
hard,  Versuch  iiber  den  Plan  Jesu,  5th  ed.  by 
Heubner,  Wittenberg,  1830  (English  transl.  by  0. 
A.  Taylor,  N.  Y.  and  xindover,  1831).  C.  Ull- 
mann.  Die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu,  7th  ed.,  Hamburg, 

1864  (English  translation  by  R.  C.  L.  Brown, 
Edinb.  1858,  from  the  sixth  edition,  which  is  su- 
perseded by  the  seventh).  W.  E.  Channing,  sermon 
on  the  Character  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvii.  5),  in  his 

Works,  Boston,  1848,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7-29.  Andrews 
Norton,  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  Boston,  1855,  pp.  54-62,  245  ff".  John 
Young,  The  Christ  of  History,  Lond.  and  New 
York,  1855,  new  ed.  1868.  W.  F.  Gess,  Die  J^ehre 
von  der  Person  Chiisti  entwickelt  aiis  dein  Selbst- 
bewusstsein  Chiisti  und  aus  dem  Zeugniss  der  Apos- 
tel,  Basel,  1856.  Fred,  de  Rougeniont,  Christ  et 
ses  temoins,  2  vols.  Paris,  1856.  Horace  Bushnell, 
The  Character  of  Jesus,  forbidding  his  possible 
Classification  with  Men,  New  York,  1861  (a  sepa- 
rate reprint  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Nature 
and  the  Supei'natur(d,  N.  Y.  1859).  J.  J.  van 
Oosterzee,  Das  Bild  Christi  nach  der  Schrift,  from 
the  Dutch,  Hamb.  1864.  Dan.  Schenkel,  Das 
Charakterbild  Jesu  (a  caricature  rather),  Wies- 
baden, 3d  ed.  1864  (translated,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Furness,  2  vols.  Boston, 
1866 ;  comp.  Furness's  History  of  Jesus,  Boston, 
1853,  and  other  works).  Theod.  Keim,  Der  ges- 
chichtliche  Christus,  Zurich,  3d  ed.  1866.  Phil. 
Schaff",  The  Person  of  Christ  the  Miracle^of  His- 
tory ;  ivith  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and  Renan,  and  a 
Collection  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers,  Boston, 

1865  (the  same  in  German,  Gotha,  1865;  in 
Dutch,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  van  Oosterzee, 
Groningen,  1866;  and  in  French).  Ecce  Homo, 
London  and  Boston,  5th  ed.  1867  (an  anony- 
mous sensation  book  of  great  ability,  classical  style, 
and  good  tendency,  but  bad  exegesis,  on  the  h  iman 
perfection  of  Christ  as  the  founder  of  a  new  king- 
dom, and  the  kindler  of  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 
Comp.  among  the  innumerable  reviews  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  those  of  Dorner  in  the  Jahrb.  f 
Deutsche  Theol.  for  1867,  p.  344  ff.,  and  Gladstone 
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in  Good  Words,  1868,  reprinted  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume). Ecce  Deus,  Lond.  1867  (an  anonymous  coun- 
terpart of  Ecce  Bomo).  Deus  Homo,  by  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  Chicago,  1867  (Swedenborgian).  C.  A. 
Row,  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists :  or,  an  Exam- 
ination of  the  Internal  Evidence  for  our  Lord's 
Divine  Mission,  Lond.  1868. 

IV.  On  Images  of  Christ.  —  P.  E.  Jablonski 
(1757),  Deorigineimaginum  Christi  Domini,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1804.  W.  Grimm,  Die  Sage  vom  Ursprung 
der  Christusbilder,  Berlin,  1843.  Dr.  Legis  Gliick- 
selig,  Christus-Archdologie.  Das  Buch  von  Jesus 
Christus  und  seinem  wahren  Ebenhilde,  Prag,  1863, 
4to.  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake,  The  His- 
tory of  our  Loi'd  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art 
(with  illustrations),  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1865. 

P.  S. 

JE'THER  (^0.^  [string,  cord,  and  abun- 
dance, residue']).  1.  {'lod6p'  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv. 
18  and  the  marghi  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.- 

Sam.  text  and  Sam.  version  the  reading  is  "THn^, 
as  in  the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  a  MS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.  16  in  De 
Rossi's  collection. 

2.  Cledep'-  Jether.)  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's 
seventy  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a  lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  at  Gideon's  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  i'Udep  in  1  K.  ii.  5,  32;  'lodSp  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17;  the  Alex.  MS.  has  leOep  in  all  the  passages: 
Jether.)  The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 
Absalom's  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably a  corruption.  He  is  described  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  the  "Israelite"  of  the  Heb.  in  2 
Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "  Jezreelite"  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  "  Ishmaelite  "  is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Qucest.  Hebr.  in  lib.  Reg.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  "Israelite,"  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  David 
with  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  pure 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess."  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  'Uddpo-'ns  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  married 
Abigail,  David's  sister,  probably  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Moab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  and  being  the  eldest  son  the  succes- 
sion fell  to  his  brother's  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  dis- 
located passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated:  "  and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  etc.     By  the  author  of  the 
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Qucest.  Hebr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  Amram. 

6.  ('l€0i7p;  Alex.  le^ep.)  The  chief  of  a  fam- 
ily of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  W.  A.  W. 

JE'THETH  (nn*)  {pin,  nail,  ^\m.'\:  'UOep; 
[Alex.  leiSep,  l€0e0;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  Uder:]  Je- 
theth),  one  of  the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  "dukes  ")  who 
came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1  Chr.  i.  51), 
enumerated  separately  from  the  genealogy  of  Esau's 
children  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  "  accord- 
ing to  their  families,  after  their  places,  by  their 
names,"  and  "according  to  their  habitations  in  the 
land  of  their  possession  "  (vv.  40-43).  This  record 
of  the  Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to 
the  places  and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  after, 
or  occupied  by  them ;  and  even  otherwise,  we  may 
look  for  some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom 
of  the  wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in 
the  changeless  desert.  Identifications  of  several  in 
the  list  have  been  proposed :  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may, 
however,  be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  likely 

suggestion  of  Simonis,  iin*)  =  il'lin]',  "a  nail," 
"  a  tent-pin,"  etc.  (and  metaphorically  "  a  prince," 

etc.,  as  being  s^a6?e,j^?'m)  =  Arab.  cXj^?  cXi^j, 

with  the  same  signification.    El-Wetideh,  5i\j»j| 

(n.  of  unity  of  the  former),  is  a  place  in  Nejd,  said 
to  be  in  the  Dahna  (see  Ishbak);  there  is  also  a 
place  called  El-Wetid;  and  El-Wetidat  (perhaps 
pi.  of  the  first-named),  which  is  the  name  of  moun- 
tains belonging  to  Benee  'Abd- Allah  Ibn  Ghatfan 
{Mardsid,  s.  vv.).  E.  S-  P. 

JETH'LAH  (nbn*;,  l  e.  Jithlah  \high, 
elevated,  Ges.;  hill-place,  Fiirst] :  2fAa0a;  [Vat. 
26iAa0a;]  Alex.  [Aid.  Comp.]  'le^Aa:  Jethela), 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
42),  named  with  Ajalon  and  Thimnathah.  In  the 
Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned,  without  any  descrip- 
tion or  indication  of  position,  as  ''ledxdv.  It  has 
not  since  been  met  with,  even  by  the  indefatigable 
Tobler  in  his  late  Wandering  in  that  district.  G. 

JETH'RO  (I'nr)'],  i.  e.  Jithro  [preeminence, 
superionty]  :  'lod6p'  [Jethro]),  called  also  Jether 
and  Hobab;  the  son  of  Reuel,  was  priest  or  prince 
of  Midian,  both  offices  probably  being  combined  in 
one  person.  Moses  spent  the  forty  years  of  his 
exile  from  Egypt  with  him,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Zipporah.  By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  judge  the  congregation  arid 
share  the  burden  of  government  with  himself  (Ex. 
xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local  knowledge  he  was 
entreated  to  remain  with  the  Israelites  throughout 
their  journey  to  Canaan;  his  room,  however,  was 
supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  super- 
naturally  indicated  the  places  for  encampuig  (Num. 
X.  31,  33).  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  of 
Jethro  or  Jether  is  probably  that  of  excellence  ; 
and  as  Hobab  may  mean  beloved,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  both  appellations  were  given  to  the  same 
person  for  similar  reasons.  That  the  custom  of 
having  more  than  one  name  was  common  among 
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the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin,  Benoni ; 
Solomon,  Jedidiah,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  Midian 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Reuel;  after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii. ;  but  in  Num.  x.  29  "  Hobab  the  son  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite  "  is  called  Moses'  father-in- 
law:  assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  "their  father  Keuel,''  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
person  who  "  said.  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day?  "  was  the  priest  of  ver.  16:  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Ho- 
bab are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Reuel,  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitality,  freehearted  and  un- 
sought, which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the  un- 
known homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  had  watered  their  flock,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethro,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God.  Traces  of  this  appear  in  the  delay 
which  Moses  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Ex.  iv.  24-26 ) : 
indeed  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards  been  subjected  to  a  kind   of  divorce  (Ex. 

xviii.  2,  TT^ri'l  vti?),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  creed,  but  that  growing  convictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Israel's  continued  prosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  he  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impressions  were  con- 
firmed, for  "  now  he  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them:"  consequently 
we  are  told  that  "Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law, 
took  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God;  "  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  ISTum.  x.  29-32  refers 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
coincides  with  Hobab's  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30 ; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  father-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  Calvin  {in  5  lib.  Mosis 
Comment.)  understands  vv.  31,  32  thus:  "Thou 
hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  been  to  us 
instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  to  thee 
if,  having  suffered  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties, 
thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the  promised 
blessing?"  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  that  Ho- 
bab complied  with  this  invitation,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam.  xv. 
6.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethro 
and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the 
brother-in-laiD  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
of  our   Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.     Why,   at 

Judg.  i.  16,  Moses'  father-in-law  is  called  *^5*^p, 
(Kenite,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  19).  or  why,  at  Num.  xii. 
1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  iH'^tt''^, 
A.  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

The  Mohammedan  name  of  Jethro  is  Shoaib 
{Koran,  7,  11).  There  is  a  tale  in  the  Midrash 
that  Jethro  was  a  counsellor  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  slaughtering  the  Israelitish 
children,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  his  clem- 
ency, was  forced  to  flee  into  Midian,  but  was  re- 
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warded  by  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(see  Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  p.  93,  note).  [Je- 
ther;  Hobab.]  S.  L. 

JE^TUR  ("^^tO^  [prob.  nomadic  camp  or  cir- 
cle\  :  'leroup,  'lerTOup,  'lToupa?of ;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr. 
V.  19,  Toupam^:]  Jethur,  [Jetur,  Iturcei]),  Gen. 
XXV.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19.     [Itur.ea.] 

JEU'EL.  1.  (bS^^^  [perh.  treasure  of 
God]:  'I6T^A;  [Vat.  neiT^A.-J  Jehuel)  A  chief 
man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bene-Zerah  [sons  of 
Z.]  ;  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2). 

2.  (FeovfjA;  Alex.  UovrjA-  Gebel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  [sons  of  A.]  who  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem with  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39).      [Jeiel.] 

For  other  occurrences  of  this  name  see  Jeiel. 

JE'USH    {W^V^^    [collectinff    or    hasteningy. 

'leous,  'leouA,  'lews,  'laous,  'lecos,  'Icoas:  Jehus, 
Jaus). 

1.  ['Teous,  'leouA;  Alex,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  14, 
l€vs''  Jehus.]  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamah,  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  It  appears 
from  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a  man's  name 
(not  a  woman's,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2), 
and  by  comparison  with  ver.  2,  that  the  Horites 
were   Hivites.     Jeush  was  one  of  the   Edomitish 

dukes  (ver.  18).  The  Cethib  has  repeatedly  ^^V\ 
Jeish. 

2.  I'laovs'i  Alex.  lews.]  Head  of  a  Benjamite 
house,  which  existed  in  David's  time,  son  of  Bil- 
han,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  11). 

3.  I'lwds'i  Alex,  omits:  Jaus.]  A  Levite,  of 
the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the  family  of  the  Gershon- 
ites.  He  and  his  brother  Beriah  were  reckoned 
as  one  house  in  the  census  of  the  Levites  taken  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  Jl). 

4.  ['leous;  Vat.  laovd',  Alex,  omits:  Jehus.] 
Son  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail,  the 
daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chr.  xi.  18, 
19).  A.  C.  H. 

JE'UZ  (V^l?*)  [counseling]'.  'U^ovs;  [Vat. 
iScos;]  Alex.  UovS'  Jehus),  head  of  a  Benjamite 
house  in  an  obscure  genealogy  (1  Chr.  viii.  10), 
apparently  son  of  Shaharaim  and  Hodesh  his  third 
wife,  and  born  in  Moab.  A.  C.  H. 

JEW  (^"l^n^  [patronym.,  see  Judah]  :  'lou- 
daios  '  Jt^doius,  i.  e.  Judsean;  'Iou5a<Yw,  Esth. 
viii.  17,  [Gal.  ii.  14;  'louSatKos,  2  Macc^  viii.  11, 
xiii.  21;  'louSatAcws,  "as  do  the  Jews,"  Gal.  ii.  14; 

in*^'l^n"^,  'louSai'o-Tt,  "in  the  Jews'  language," 
2K.*xviii.  26,  28;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  18;  Neh.  iii. 
24;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13]).  This  name  was  properly 
apphed  to  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  twice  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  2  K. 
xvi.  6,  XXV.  25,  and  seven  times  in  the  later  chap- 
ters of  Jeremiah :  Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  (in  con- 
nection with  Hebrew),  xxxviii.  19,  xl.  12,  xH.  3, 
xliv.  1,  Iii.  28.  After  the  Return  the  word  received 
a  larger  application.  Partly  from  the  predominance 
of  the  members  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among 
those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  partly  from  the 
identification  of  Judah  with  the  rehgious  ideas  and 
hopes  of  the  people,  all  the  members  of  the  new 
state  were  called  Jews  (Judaeans),  and  the  name 
was  extended  to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered 
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throughout  the  nations  (Dan.  ili.  8,  12;  Ezr.  iv. 
12,  23,  &c. ;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c. ;  Esth.  iii. 
4  tf.,  etc.  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  7,  iK\'f}dr](Tav  dh 
rh  ouofxa  ClovSa7oL)  6|  ijs  T^fxepas  av€^7}(rav  e/c 
Ba^vAuvos  airh  rrjs  ^lovda  ^uAt^s  .   .   .)• 

Under  the  name  of  "  Judseans,"  the  people  of 
Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
famous  and  interesting  notice  by  a  heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2  ff. ;  cf.  Orelli's  Ex- 
cursus). The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
which  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103 ;  Diod.  Sic.  Eel. 
34,  1;  Quint.  Inst.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760  fF.)  is  more  favorable  (cf.  Just. 
xxxvi.  2),  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  relig- 
ion (F.  C.  Meier,  Judaica,  seu  veterum  scriptoriim 
profanorum  de  rebus  Judaicis  fragmenta^  Jenae, 
1832). 

The  force  of  the  title  'louSaTos  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other 
evangelists  scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in 
the  title  "  King  of  the  Jews  "  (as  given  by  Gen- 
tiles),«  St.  John,  standing  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Christian  age,  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term 
to  describe  the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name, 
indeed,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  Apostle's  life  to 
be  the  true  antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing 
the  limited  and  definite  form  of  a  national  religion ; 
but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith, 
it  was  contrasted  with  Greek  ("EAAt?!/)  as  implying 
an  outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16,  ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew.^  which  was  the 
correlative  of  Hellenist  [Hellenist]  ,  and  marked 
a  division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  John  i.  47 ;  1  Mace.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost  —  the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it  — 
into  two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the  close 
of  the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  b.  c.  —  600 
A.  D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time. 
According  to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of 
original  development,  the  second  of  formal  construc- 
tion; the  one  furnishes  the  constituent  elements, 
the  second  the  varied  shape  of  the  present  faith. 
But  as  far  as  Judaism  was  a  great  stage  in  the  Di- 
vine revelation,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  d.  From  that 
date  its  present  living  force  was  stayed,  and  its 
history  is  a  record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which 
the  Divhie  truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined 
and  hidden.  The  old  age  {alcjov)  passed  away,  and 
the  new  age  began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally 
virested  from  its  citizens  and  the  worship  of  the 
Temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  Return  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  great 
changes.  Four  different  dynasties  in  succession 
directed  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia 
(536-333  B.  c),  of  Greece  (333-167  b.  c),  of  the 
Asmonseans  (167-63  b.  c),  of  the  Herods  (40  b.  c, 
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«  The  exceptions  are,  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (a  note  of  the 
evangelist  of  later  date  than  the  substance  of  the 


70  A.  D.)  sensibly  furthered  in  various  ways  the 
discipline  of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  final  revelation.  An  outline  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  several  periods^is  given  in 
other  articles.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  su- 
premacy of  Persia  was  marked  by  the  growth  of 
organization,  order,  ritual  [Cyrus;  Dispersion 
OF  THE  Jews],  that  of  Greece  by  the  spread  of 
liberty,  and  speculation  [Alexander;  Alexan- 
dria; Hellenists],  that  of  the  Asmonseans  by 
the  strengthening  of  independence  and  faith  [Mac- 
cabees], that  of  the  Herods  by  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  temporal  and  spiritual  do- 
minion into  antagonistic  systems  [Herod]  ;  and 
so  at  length  the  inheritance  of  six  centuries,  pain- 
fully won  in  times  of  exhaustion  and  persecution 
and  oppression,  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Christian  Church.  B.  F.  W. 

JEW  C'l^n'l:   ['louSaros:  Judceus'W  JEWS 

(n^^Jin^  Ch.  r^^^*^"^  in  Ezr.  and  Dan.). 
Originally  "man,  or  men  of  Judah."  The  term 
first  makes  its  appearance  just  before  the  Captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  the 
men  of  Judah  who  held  Elath,  and  were  driven  out 
by  Rezin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Elath  had 
been  taken  by  Azariah  or  Uzziah,  and  made  a  col- 
ony of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  22).  The  men  of  Judah 
in  prison  with  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  12)  are  called 
"Jews  "  in  our  A.  V.,  as  are  those  who  deserted 
to  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xxxviii.  19),  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  tribe  which  were  dispersed  in  Moab, 
Edom,  and  among  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xl.  11). 
Of  these  latter  were  the  confederates  of  Ishmael 
the  son  of  Nethaniah,  who  were  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  3).  The  fugitives  in  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliv.  1)  belonged  to  the  two  tribes,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  more  important; 
and  the  same  general  term  is  applied  to  those  who 
were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  Iii. 
28,  30)  as  well  as  to  the  remnant  which  was  left  in 
the  land  (2  K.  xxv.  25;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  &c.). 
That  the  term  Yeliudi  or  "  Jew  "  was  in  the  latter 
history  used  of  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  without  distinction  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Mordecai,  who,  though  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  called  a  Jew  (Esth.  ii.  5,  &c.),  while 
the  people  of  the  Captivity  are  called  "  the  people 
of  Mordecai  "  (Esth.  iii.  6).  After  the  Captivity 
the  appellation  was  universally  given  to  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon.  W.  A.  W. 

JEWEL.  [Precious  Stones.] 
JEWESS  ('louSata:  JudcBa)^  a  woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former  pas- 
sage to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii. 
15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Felix 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEW^ISH  {'lovhaCK6s'  Judaicus),  of  or  be- 
longing to  Jews :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  rabbin- 
ical legends  against  which  the  elder  apostle  warns 
his  younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEW^RY  Cl^n*^. :  'lovSaia-  Judcea),  the  same 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Jud^^ea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  O.  T.,  Dan.  v.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 


Gospel);  Mark  vii.  3  (a  similar  note);  Luke  vii.  3, 
xxiii.  51. 
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JEWS^  LANGUAGE 


Jewry:  the  A.  V.  retaining  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
variation  possibly  arose  from  a  too  faithful  imitation 
of  the  Vul^.,  which  has  Juda  and  Judma.  Jewry 
comes  to  us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Old  English.  It  is  found 
besides  in  1  Esdr.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Bel,  33;  2  Mace.  x.  24; 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1.  [The  earlier  English 
versions  have  generally  "Jewry"  (Jurie)  for  Ju- 
daea in  the  N.  T.  See  Trench,  Authorized  Ver- 
sion^ p.  49,  2d  ed.  —  H.] 

JEWS'  LANGUAGE,  IN  THE  (n^l^in^). 
Literally  "Jewishly:"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be 
taken  adverbially,  as  in  the  LXX.  ('louSato-Tt)  and 
Vulgate  {Jttdaice).  The  term  is  only  used  of  the 
language  of  the  two  southern  tribes  after  the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  18;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13),  and  of  that 
spoken  by  the  captives  who  returned  (Neh.  xiii. 
24).  It  therefore  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew 
as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity,  which 
was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms  and  idioms. 
Elsewhere  (Is.  xix.  18)  in  the  poetical  language  of 
Isaiah  it  is  called  "  the  lip  of  Canaan." 

*  JEWS'  RELIGION  (2  Mace.  viii.  1,  xiv. 
38;  Gal.  i.  14,  15).     [Judaism.] 

JEZANI'AH  (•'in^Dt^  [whom  Jehovah  hears]  : 
'E^oj/ias  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  le(ouias  in  Jer.  xl.  8: 
'^!).'?1? ;  ' A^apias  in  Jer.  xlii.  1 :  Jezonias),  the  son 
of  Hoshaiah,  the  Maachathite,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  who  had  escaped  from  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  final  attack  of  the  beleaguering 
army  of  the  Chaldseans.  In  the  consequent  pur- 
suit which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the 
army  was  scattered  from  him  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  open  country  among  the  neighboring  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  watching  from  thence  the 
progress  of  events.  When  the  Babylonians  had 
departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, was  one  of  the  first  who  returned  to  Geda- 
liah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events  which  followed  the 
assassination  of  that  officer  Jezaniah  took  a  prom- 
inent part.  He  joined  Johanan  in  the  pursuit  of 
Ishmael  and  his  murderous  associates,  and  in  the 
general  consternation  and  distrust  which  ensued  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  mi- 
gration into  Egypt,  so  strongly  opposed  by  Jere- 
miah. Indeed  in  their  interview  with  the  prophet 
at  the  Khan  of  Chinham,  when  words  ran  high, 
Jezaniah  (there  called  Azariah)  was  apparently  the 
leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for  once  took  precedence 
of  Johanan  (Jer.  xliii.  2).  In  2  K.  xxv.  23  he  is 
called  Jaazaniah,  in  which  form  the  name  was 
easily  corrupted  into  Azariah,  or  Zechariah,  as  one 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it.  The  Syriac  and  Jo- 
sephus  follow  the  Hebrew.  In  the  LXX.  his  father's 
name  is  Maaseiah. 

JEZ^EBEL  (b^rS:  LXX.  and  N.  T.  'u^a- 
jStjA;  Joseph.  'le^ajSaAT?:  Jezabel:  probably  a 
name,  like  Agnes,  signifying  "  chaste,"  sine  coitu, 


a  Amongst  the  Spanish  Jews  the  name  of  Jezebel 
was  given  to  Isabella  "  the  Catholic,"  in  consequence 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  memory  was  held  as 
their  persecutor  (Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain,  2d  ed. 
p.  486).  "Whether  the  name  Isabella  was  originally 
connected  with  that  of  Jezebel  is  doubtful. 

b  According  to  the  reading  of  A.  V.  and  the  older 


JEZEBEL 

Gesenius  in  voc),  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and  Ahaziah 
and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel. «  She  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal  king  of  the 
Zidonians  "  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syrians  and 
Sidonians,  Menander  apud  Joseph.  Ani.  viii.  13, 
§  2;  c.  Apion,  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning  point  hi  the  history  of  Israel.  Not 
only  was  the  union  with  a  Canaanitish  wife  unpre- 
cedented in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  signifi- 
cance to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded  merely 
as  a  commercial  and  political  measure,  natural  to  a 
king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  splendor  of  regal  luxury.  She  was  a  wo- 
man in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and  hcentious 
habits  of  an  oriental  queen,  were  united  the  stern- 
est and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the  Phoenician 
people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was  remarkable 
at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fanaticism  and 
its  savage  temper.  Her  father  Ethbaal  united  with 
his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the  goddess  As- 
tarte.  and  had  come  to  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  18). 
The  next  generation  included  within  itself  Sichseus, 
or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the  murderer 
Pygmalion,  and  Elisa  or  Dido,  foundress  of  Car- 
thage {ib.).  Of  this  stock  came  Jezebel.  In  her 
hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  25).  Even  after  his  death,  through  the  reigns 
of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil  genius  of 
the  dynasty.  Through  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter AthaHah  with  the  king  of  Judah,  it  extended 
even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The  wild  license  of 
her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of  her  arts  or  of 
her  character,  became  a  proverb  in  the  nation  (2 
K.  ix.  22).  Long  afterwards  her  name  lived  as 
the  byword  for  all  that  was  execrable,  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  it  is  given  to  a  church  or  an  individual  '^ 
in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner  fanaticism 
and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20).  If  we  may  trust  the 
numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  married  Ahab 
before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22  years;  and 
12  years  from  that  time  her  grandson  Ahaziah  was 
21  years  of  age.  Her  daughter  Athaliah  must 
have  been  born  therefore  at  least  37  years  before. 

The  first  effect  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32,  xviii.  19). 
The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to  the  sword 
(1  K.  xviii.  13;  2  K.  ix.  7).  When  at  last  the 
people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose  against  her 
ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  submis- 
sion, she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind ;  and 
when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezreel  the  tid- 
ings that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed  (1  K. 
xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those  fearful 
vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations    so    terrible  whether  for   good   or  evil  — 


versions,  it  is  rqv  yvvatKa.  aov,  "  thy  wife."  In  that 
case  she  must  be  the  wife  of  the  "  angel ;  "  and  the 
expression  would  thus  confirm  the  interpretation 
which  makes  "  the  angel  "  to  be  the  bishop  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira  ;  and  this 
woman  would  thus  be  his  wife. 
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expressed  in  a  message  to  the  very  man  who,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  before,  had  her 
life  in  his  power:  "As  surely  as  thou  art  Elijah 
and  as  /  am  Jezebel  (LXX.)  so  may  God  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  " 
(1  K.  xix.  2).  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  "feared"  (LXX.)  the  wrath  of 
the  awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  3).     [Elijah.] 

The  next  instance  of  her  power  is  still  more 
characteristic  and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
husband  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clytemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  "  Dost  thou  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  (play  the  king, 
7roz€?s  ^aaiXea,  LXX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  "  (IK.  xxi.  7). 
She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the  oflicial 
language  of  the  Israelite  law  —  a  solemn  fast  — 
witnesses  —  a  charge  of  blasphemy  —  the  author- 
ized punishment  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not  to 
Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomphshed  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property , 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (after  the  oriental  custom),  was  a  great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  vengeance  when  Jehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 
of  Ahab.  "  What  peace  so  long  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so 
many?"  (2  IL  ix.  22).  But  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen  rose 
within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency.  She 
was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the  east.  Be- 
neath lay  the  open  space  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her  family, 
whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot.« 
She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,  so  as  to  give  a  darker  border  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and  brighter 
(Keil),  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after  the 
manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the  widow 
of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,^  but  more  probably 
as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendor.^'  She  tired 
("made  good  ")  her  head,  and,  looking  down  upon 
him  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  the  tower 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4),  she  met  him  by  an  allu- 
sion to  a  former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a  different  ex- 
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«  A  graphic  conception  of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Racine's  Athalie,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

ft  According  to  the  explanation  of  S.  Ephrem  Syr  us 
ad  loc. 

c  *  The  A.  V.   (2  K.  ix.   80)  renders  the  Hebrew 

(n"^3*^??  "TJ^QS  Dtori^)?  i°  *lie  text,  ff  painted  her 
face ;  "  but  in  the  margin  more  strictly,  "  put  her  eyes 
in  painting"  (or  "in  paint").  The  act  referred  to  is 
a  familiar  one  among  Syrian  women  at  the  present 
time.  "  They  '  paint '  or  blacken  the  eyelids  and 
brows  with  hohl,  and  prolong  the  application  in  a  de- 
creasing pencil,  so  as  to  lengthen  and  reduce  the  eye 


pression,  according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  it.  (1.)  "Was 
there  peace  to  Zimri,<iwho  slew  his  '  lord  '  ?  "  as  if 
to  remind  Jehu,  now  in  the  fullness  of  his  triumph, 
how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power  as 
the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram :  or  (2)  a  direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a  second  Zimri :  "  Is  it 
peace?  "  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2  K.  ix.  31).  "  Is  it  peace,  0  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord?"  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  r}  elpijuT]  Zafx^pl  6 
(f)ov€vri]s  Tov  Kvpiov  avrov',)  Or  (3)  "  Peace  to 
Zimri,  who  slew  his  'lord  '  "  —  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4,  Ka\hs  dov\os  6  airoKrei- 
vas  rhv  SeairoTrju) — which  again  may  be  taken 
either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according  to 
Ewald,  iii.  166,  260)  as  a  reminder  that  as  Zimri 
had  spared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she  was  pre- 
pared to  welcome  Jehu.  The  general  character  of 
Jezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to  adopt  the 
sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked  up  from 
his  chariot  —  and  his  answer,  again,  is  variously 
given  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew  text.  In 
the  former  he  exclaims,  "  Who  art  thou  f  —  Come 
down  to  me."  In  the  latter,  "  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?"  In  either  case  the  issue  is  the  same.  Two 
or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  harem  show  their 
faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his  command  dashed  ^^ 
the  ancient  princess  down  from  the  chamber.  She 
fell  immediately  in  front  of  the  conqueror's  chariot. 
The  blood  flew  from  her  mangled  corpse  over  the 
palace- wall  behind,  and  over  the  advancing  horses 
in  front.  The  merciless  destroyer  passed  on ;  and 
the  last  remains  of  life  were  trampled  out  by  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  body  was  left  in  that  open 
space  called  in  modern  eastern  language  "  the 
mounds,"  where  ofFal  is  thrown  from  the  city-walls. 
The  dogs  of  eastern  cities,  which  prowl  around 
these  locahties,  and  which  the  present  writer  met 
on  this  very  spot  by  the  modern  village  which  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Jezreel,  pounced  upon  this  unex- 
pected prey.  Nothing  was  left  by  them  but  the 
hard  portions  of  the  human  skeleton,  the  skull, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet.  Such  was  the  sight  which 
met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of  Jehu,  whom  he 
had  sent  from  his  triumphal  banquet,  struck  with 
a  momentary  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  fall  of 
so  much  greatness.  "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed 
woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'' 
When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the  body,  he  exclaimed 
in  words  which  no  doubt  were  long  remembered  as 
the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and  wickedest  of  the 
queens  of  Israel  —  "  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  He  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
saying.  In  the  portion  ^  of  Jezreel  shall  the  dogs 
eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel ;  and  the  carcase  of  Jezebel 
shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  so  that 


in  appearance  to  what  is  called  almond  shape 

The  powder  from  which  kohl  is  made  is  collected  from 
burning  almond  shells,  or  IVankincense,  and  is  in- 
tensely black.  Antimony,  and  various  ores  of  lead, 
are  also  employed.  The  powder  is  applied  by  a  small 
probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  called  meel.''^  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii.  184.)  Eor  figures  of  the 
instruments  used  in  the  process,  see  also  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  H. 

f^  tODt!!^,  "  dash,"  as  from  a  precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6). 

c  phjn,  "  smooth  field." 
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JEZELUS 


they  shall  not  say,  This  is  Jezebel "  (2  K.  ix.  36, 
37).  A.  P.  S. 

JEZE'LUS  CleCrjAos;  [^at.  UdrjKos'-]  Zech- 
oleus).  1.  The  same  as  Jahaziel  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
32). 

2.  (['l€^r}Ao.s:]  Jehelus.)  Jehiel,  the  father 
of  Obadiah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  35). 

JE'ZER  ('^^J^  [fo7'mation,  image]  :  'Iccaap 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  24;  'lecrep,  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex. 
Uo-pi',  'A(Tr}p,  1  Chr.  vii.  13,  Alex.  2aap,  [Vat. 
Icra-eLTjp,  Comp.  Aid.  'Ua-aep-]  Jesej-),  the  third 
son  of  Naphtali,  and  father  of  the  family  of  the 
Jezerites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab. 

JE'ZERITES,  THE  (^'n^;>n :  d  'Ucrepi 
[Vat.  -p€i],  Alex,  o  Uo-pi-  Jeseritce).  A  family 
of  the  tribe  of  IsTaphtali,  descendants  of  Jezer  (Num. 
xxvi.  49). 

JEZI'AH  (n^'t'],  [luhom  Jehovah  sprinkles, 
or  expiates]  :  'A(ia  ;  [Vat.  A^em,  FA.  ASeza  :] 
Jezia),  properly  Yizziyyah,  a  descendant  of  Parosh, 
and  one  of  those  among  the  laymen  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  who  had  married  strange  wives,  and 
at  Ezra's  bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  away 
(Ezr.  X.  25).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Eddias. 
The  Syriac  of  Ezra  reads  Jezaniah. 

JE'ZIEL  (bSir,  Keri  bSI'^r,  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  [assembly  of  God]  :  'IcotjX', 
FA.  A^iT^A;  [Aid.  'Ia(i^A;  Comp.  'E^t^A:]  JQziel), 
one  of  the  skilled  Benjamite  archers  or  sHngers  who 
joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag.  He  was 
probably  the  son  of  Azmaveth  of  Bahurim,  one  of 
David's  heroes  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  In  the  Syriac  Jeziel 
is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of  Azmaveth  are  there 
Pelet  and  Berachah. 

JEZLI'AH  (nSt^^br^  \Jehova.h  delivers, 
Furst]  :  'le^Ams  ;  [Vat.  Zap^ia  ;]  Alex.  E(Aia  : 
[Comp.  Aid.  'le^eAia:  Jezlia]),  one  of  a  long  list 
of  Benjamite  heads  of  houses,  sons  of  Elpaal,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

A.  C.  H. 

JEZO'AR  (nn!^*)  [shining^  brilliant,  as  a 
verb] :  'Xadp'-  Isaar),  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Asher,  the  father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  and 
posthumous  son   of  Hezron   (1  Chr.  iv.  7).     The 

Keri  has  "^n^l  "  and  Zohar,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  LXX'.  and  by  the  A.  V.  of  1611.  [Zoar, 
at  the  end.] 

JEZRAHI'AH  (n^n!?r  [Jehovah  causes 
to  break  forth,  i.  e.  into  life] :  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
omit ;  FA.^]  UCpias ;  [Comp.  Aid.  'UCovp  :] 
Jezraia),  a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers  at 
the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42).  The  singers  had 
built  themselves  villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
and  the  Oasis  of  the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels 
they  gathered  themselves  together  at  the  first  sum- 
mons to  keep  the  dedication  with  gladness. 

JEZ'RBEL  (bsyjr  [Ood  mil  sow  or 
scatter]:  'le^parjA;  [VatV  A^pa^^A;  Alex.i  le^- 
pearjX,  Alex."'^  le^ptTjA-*]  Jezrahel), according  to  the 
received  text,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).     But 


a  In  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  it-  is  called  'leo-pdrjXa,    in  viii.  15,  §§  4,  6,  "I^apa.    Various 
'I^apov  TToXt?  ;  in  viii.  18,  §  7  'J^dpov  tt6\l<s  singly;    of  'le^apa, 'Axapov, 'A^apov,  'A^apa. 
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as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  supply  some  such 
word  as  "families;"  "these  (are  the  families  of) 
the  father  of  Etam."     Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

read  *^32,   "  sons,"   for  *^2M,   "  father,"    and    six 

of  Kennicott's  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  Rossi's  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
Syriac  is  singularly  different  from  all  :  "  And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  Achizar'el,  etc., 
Neshmo,  and  Dibosh,"  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vv.  3,  4  is  so  confused  as  to 
be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Etam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  sons, 
while  Bertheau  considers  them  both  names  of 
places.  The  Targum  on  Chron.  has,  "  And  these 
are  the  Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jezreel,"  etc.  In 
ver.  4  Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  the 
present  text  be  adopted,  we  must  read,  "  and  these, 
namely,  Abi-Etam,  Jezreel,"  etc.  But  the  prob- 
ability is  that  in  ver.  3  a  clause  has  been  omitted. 

W.  A.  W. 

JEZ^REEL    (bsyiT*;    [see  above]  :  LXX. 

'leo-paeA,  ['le^paeA,  'leCjoai^A,  'Etrpae;  Alex,  also 
iCpa-qXy  lapa-qX,  le^a/SeA,  etc.:  Vulg.  Jezrahel, 
Jezrael,  Jesrael,]  Joseph.  'l60'pa?7Aa,  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  6,  'leo-paeAa,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4,  'I^apa,«  Ant. 
viii.  15,  §§  4,  6;  'E<rdpr]\cofi,  or  'EtrSp'^Acov,  Jud. 
i.  8,  iv.  6;  'EfrSpar^Aa,  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 
Onomasticon,  voce  Jezrael,  Latinized  into  Stradela. 
See  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  586). 
Its  modern  name  is  Zerin,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in  William  of 
Tyre  (xxi.  26)  as  Gerin  {Gerinum),  and  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robinson,  B.  R. 
1st  ed.  iii.  163,  165,  and  is  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  tenacity  of  a  local  tradition,  in  spite  of  the 
carelessness  of  modern  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  Hos.  i.  5,  for  the  vaUey  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name  Esdraelon 
(first  used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern 
times.-  It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain 
that  the  name  is  derived,  "  God  has  sown,"  "  God's 
sowing."  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdkaelon. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  appHed  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ChesuUoth  and  Shunem;  and  it  had  citizens 
(1  K.  xxi.  1-3),  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  (1  K. 
xxi.  8-11).  But  its  historical  importance  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Ahab ;  who  chose  it  for  iiis  chief 
residence,  as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha 
Tirzah. 

The  situation  of  the  modern  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon ;  but  with  two  pecuharities  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.  E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  iii.  162). 
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The  other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the 
opening  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  three  eastern 
forks  of  the  plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the 
wide  western  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view 
towards  the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and 
visible  from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46). 

In  the  neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  prob- 
ably, was  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
establishment  of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33;  2  K.  x.  11).  The  palace  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  containing  his 
"ivory  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (comp. 
1  K.  xxi.  1;  2  K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
Josephus  supposes,  (xrao-a  irrl  rov  irvpyov,  Ant. 
ix.  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  "  the  tower  in  Jezreel," 
may  possibly  have  been  the  tower  or  "  migdol  "  near 
which  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  (Herod,  ii.  159). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its  representa- 
tive. The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also 
the  gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city 
wall,  was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the 
neighboring  city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and 
is  usually  found  by  the  walls  of  eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  "the  mounds  "  (see  Arabian  Nights, 
passim),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2  K.  ix.  25).  Here 
elezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35).  [Jezep>el.] 
A  little  further  east,  but  adjoining  to  the  royal 
domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of  land 
cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  ix.  25), 
which  belonged  to  ISTaboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  25),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3); 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
have  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (1  K.  xxi.  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17);  and  here 
Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 
[Elijah  ;  Jehu.]  Whether  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion.    [JSTaboth.] 

Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  are  two 
springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  iii.  167).  This  latter 
spring  "  flows  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the 
base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once 
into  a  fine  Umpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
full  of  fish  "  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  168).  This 
probably,  both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was 
known  as  "the  Spring  of  Jezrei:l"  (mis- 
translated A.  V.  "a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1), 
where  Saul  was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa;  and  probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of 
"  Harod,"  where  Gideon  encamped  before  his  night 
attack  on  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1,  mistrans- 
lated A.  V.  "the  well").  The  name  of  Harod, 
"  trembling,"  probably  was  taken  from  the  "  trem- 
bling "  of  Gideon's  army  (Judg.  vii.  3).  It  was  the 
scene  of  successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders 
and  Saracens;  and  was  called  by  the  Christians 
Tubania,  and  by  the  Arabs  ^Ain  Jdlud,  "  the  spring 
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of  Goliath  "  (Robinson,  Bibl  Res.  iii.  69).  This 
last  name,  which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that 
here  David  killed  GoHath.  The  tradition  maybe  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its 
neighborhood  (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  416);  or  the  word 
may  be  a  corruption  of  "  Gilead,"  supposing  that 
to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  and  thus  explain- 
ing Judg.  vii.  3,  "  depart  from  Mount  Gilead " 
(Schwarz,  334). 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §§  4,  6), 
this  spring,  and  the  pool  attached  to  it,  was  the 
spot  where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed, 
where  the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their  blood  and 
that  of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed  in  the 
blood-stained  water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxii.  38  makes 
the  scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria. 
[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
eJezreel  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  "Jezreel;  "  "  for  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  .  .  .  and  at  that 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel ;  .  .  .  and  great  shall  be  the  day  of  ,Tez- 
reel""  (Hos.  i.  4,  5,  11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  "  I  will  '  hear  and  answer  '  the  heavens, 
and  '  they  will  hear  and  answer '  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  '  hear  and  answer '  the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall  '  hear  and  answer  '  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  /  will  soio  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  " 
(Hos.  ii.  22;  see  Ewald  ad  lac,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems  to 
have  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  expression  for 
the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were  broad- 
cast; as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  the 
world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one  rich 
plain  of  Jezreel.  "  I  will  sow  them  among  the 
people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far  coun- 
tries "  (Zech.  x.  9).  "  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown, 
and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you"  (Ez.  xxxvi.  9, 
10).  "  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house 
of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and  with  the  seed 
of  beasts  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence  the  consecration 
of  the  image  of  "  sowing,"  as  it  appears  in  the 
N.  T.,  Matt.  xiii.  2. 

2.  ['lapt-^A;  Alex.  Ieo-5pae\;  Comp.  Aid.  'le^- 
peeA:  Jezrael.]  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56).^ 
Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess  for  his  first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx. 
5).  A.  P.  S. 

JEZ'REEL   (b^J^irV-  'uCpae\:  Jezrahel). 

The  eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  4), 
significantly  so  called  because  Jehovah  said  to  the 
prophet,  "  Yet  a  little  while  and  I  will  avenge 
the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,"  and 
"  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel."  W.  A.  W. 

JEZ'REELITE  Ob«3?nr  :  'uCpa'nXirvs] 
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Alex.  \(rpay]\irr)s^  once  2  K.  ix.  21  l^pa-qKir-qs  ' 
Jezrahelita).  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
1,4,  6,  7,  15,  16;  2  K.  ix.  21,25). 

W.  A.  W. 

JEZ^REELITESS      (n^'^WyiT^  :      'leC- 

poLTiXlris--,  [Vat.  lo-parjAeiris,  exc.  2  Sam.  ill.  2, 
-Af-;]  Alex.  Et^par^Xeirts,  iCparjXiris,  l(rpa7)\iTi?' 
Jezrahelitis^  [J ezrdhelites,]  Jezrdelites,  Jezrdelitis). 
A  woman  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5 ;  2 
Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

JIB'SAM  (Oto*;  [pleasaiit,  lovely] :  'le^ua- 
o-du :  [Vat.  Baaav ;]  Alex.  U/Sao-a/u.  ;  [Comp. 
'laBadv']  Jebsem),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the 
son  of  Issachar,  who  were  heads  of  their  father's 
house  and  heroes  of  might  in  their  generations 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His  descendants  appear  to  have 
served  in  David's  army,  and  with  others  of  the 
same  clan  mustered  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
22,000. 

JID^LAPH  (n '''^^  weeping^  Gres.  [77ielt'mg, 
languishing,  Fiirst] :  'leASa^:  Jedlaph),  a  son  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose  settlements  have  not 
been  identified,  though  they  most  probably  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates  country. 

E.  S.  P. 

JIM'NA  (niDD']  [good  fortune,  luck]  :  'lafxiv'. 
[Vat.]  Alex,  lafieiv  '•  Jemna),  the  'firstborn  of 
Asher,  represented  in  the  numbering  on  the  plains 
of  Moab  by  his  descendants  the  Jimnites  (Num. 
xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere  called  in  the  A.  V. 
JiMNAH  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Imnah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30),  the  Hebrew  in  both  instances  being  the  same. 

JIM'NAH    (nj^pV    ^Ufiud',   Alex.    Ufiua: 
Jamwe)  =  JiMNA  =  Imnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 
JIM'N-ITES,  THE  (HD^^H  [see  above]: 

i.  e.  the  Jimnah ;  Sam.  and  one  MS.  *^3D*^n  :  6 
^lafiiul;  [Vat.  0  Ia^6ii/6i;]  Alex,  o  lafieiui'.  Jem- 
naitcB),  descendants  of  the  preceding  (Num.  xxvi. 
44). 

JIPH^TAH  (nrip*;,  l  e.  Yiftach  [Ae,  i.  e. 
Jehovah  opens,  frees]  :  Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  [Comp. 
Aid.]  'le^^a:  Jephtha),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowlands,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv. 
43).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  the  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  Beit-Jibrm,  not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
Jiphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with."  G.' 

JIPH  THAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF 

(bM"nr)5*!  ^^.'-  TaKpaiiK,  'E/cya?  /cat  ^dai.'^K', 
Alex.  Tat  \i<pQa't]X^  'E.vya'i  \€(pBa7]\'.  [vallis]  Jeph- 
tahel),  a  valley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks for  the  boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
14)  and  Asher  (27).  The  district  was  visited  in 
1852  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who.  suggests  that  Jiphtah-el 
was  identical  with  Jotapata,  the  city  which  so  long 
withstood  Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7),  and  that 
they  survive  in  the  modern  Jefdt,  a  village  in  the 
mountains  of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of 
Acre  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.     [Jotapata, 

a  *  The  A.  V.  represents  the  same  Hebrew  word  by 
Jephthah  (which  see),  but  without  any  reason  for  the 
variation.  H. 

6  By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §  3),  his  name  is  given 
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Amer.  ed.]  In  this  case  the  valley  is  the  great 
Wady-Abilin,  which  "  has  its  head  in  the  hills  near 
Jefdt,  and  runs  thence  westward  to  the  maritime 
plain"  (Robinson,  iii.  107).  Vande  Velde  concurs 
in  this,  and  identifies  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  27), 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  town,  with  the  ruins  of 
Abilin  {Memoir,  p.  326).  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge,  here  rendered 
"  valley,"  has  commonly  rather  the  force  of  a  ravine 
or  glen,  and  is  distinct  from  Nachal,  which  answers 
exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady  (Stanley,  S.  4"  P- 
App.  §§  2,  38).  G. 

JO^AB  (2M*^*^  :  Jehovah  father  [or,  lohose 
father  is  Jehovah]:  'icod^'-  Joab),  the  eldest  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  three  nephews  of  David,  the 
children  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Their  father 
is  unknown,^  but  seems  to  have  resided  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find 
mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii. 
32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and  courage  of 
David's  constitutional  character.  But  they  never 
rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities  which  lift 
him  above  the  wild  soldiers  and  chieftains  of  the 
time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his  youth,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  the  family,  is 
only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like  agility  (2 
Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  and  Joab  are  alike  in  their 
implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  combines  with 
these  ruder  qualities  something  of  a  more  states- 
man-like character,  which  brings  him  more  nearly 
to  a  level  with  his  youthful  uncle ;  and  unquestion- 
ably gives  him  the  second  place  in  the  whole  history 
of  David's  reign. 

I.  He  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to  the 
throne  at  Hebron,  thus  diflfering  from  his  brother 
Abishai,  who  was  already  David's  companion  during 
his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  with  his  two 
brothers  went  out  from  Hebron  at  the  head  of 
David's  "servants,"  or  guards,  to  keep  a  watch  on 
the  movements  of  Abner,  who  with  a  considerable 
force  of  Benjamites  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
come  as  far  as  Gibeon,  perhaps  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties  sate  opposite  each 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank  by  that  city.  Abner' s 
challenge,  to  which  Joab  assented,  led  to  a  desperate 
struggle  between  twelve  champions  from  either  side. 
[Gibeon.]  The  left-handed  Benjamites,  and  the 
right-handed  men  of  Judah  —  their  sword-hands 
thus  coming  together  —  seized  each  his  adversary 
by  the  head,  and  the  whole  number  fell  by  the 
mutual  wounds  they  received. 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes ;  a  gen- 
eral encounter  ensued  ;  Abner  and  his  company 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  he  reluctantly  killed  the 
unfortunate  youth.  The  expressions  which  he  uses, 
"  Wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground  ? 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to,  Joab  thy 
brother?"  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a  kindly,  if  not  a  friendly,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  chiefs.  It  was  rudely  extin- 
guished by  this  deed  of  blood.  The  other  soldiers 
of  Judah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  dead  body  of 
their  young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  grief. 
But  his  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only 
hurried  on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  At 
sunset  the  Benjamite  force  rallied  round  Abner,<^ 


as  Suri  (Soupt) ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  Sarouiah  (Sapowia). 

c  The  word  describing  the  halt  of  Abner's  band, 
and  rendered  "  troop  "  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  ii  25),  is 
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and  he  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
Joab  not  to  push  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab 
reluctantly  consented,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned, after  the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to 
Hebron.  They  took  the  corpse  of  Asahel  with  them, 
and  on  the  way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early 
morning,  or  at  dead  of  night,  to  inter  it  in  their 
family  burial-place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  .Joab's  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
He  had  been  on  another  of  these  predatory  excur- 
sions from  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
return  that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit 
to  David,  and  been  received  into  favor  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's  knowl- 
edge, immediately  sent  messengers  after  Abner,  who 
wa§  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {A7it.  vii.  1,  §  5),  about  two  miles 
from  Hebron. «  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting  gen- 
erosity of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once.  Joab 
and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the  town ; 
Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27),  as  if  with  a 
peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a  deadly 
blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib."  It  is  possible  that 
with  the  passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother  may 
have  been  mingled  the  fear  lest  Abner  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  king's  favor.  David  burst  into 
passionate  invective  and  imprecations  on  Joab  when 
he  heard  of  the  act,  and  forced  him  to  appear  in 
sackcloth  and  torn  garments  at  the  funeral  (iii.  31). 
But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab's  power,  which 
David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  whicli  he  stood 
of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  (iii.  39). 

n.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way  of 
Joab's  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
occurred  for  his  legitimate  accession  to  the  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jebus,  the  king  offered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  grown  into  a  "host,''  to  any  one  who 
would  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
•agility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brother  Asahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  commander-in-chief —  "cap- 
tain of  the  host ' '  —  the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king  (1  Chr.  xi.  6;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).  His  im- 
portance was  immediately  shown  by  his  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  served  the  king 
with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  far  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  Marlborough,  the  Belisarius,  of  the  Jewish  em- 
pire. Abishai,  his  brother,  still  accompanied  him, 
as  captain  of  the  king's  "  mighty  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi. 
20;  2  Sam.  x.  10).  He  had  a  chief  armor-bearer 
of  his  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  carry  his 
equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15).  He 
had  the  charge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  or 
judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for  advance 
or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16).  He  was  called  by 
the  almost'  regal  title  of  "Lord"  (2  Sam.  xi.  11), 
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an  unusual  one,   rT^^lW  (Agiiddah),  elsewhere  em- 
ployed for  a  bunch  or  knot  of  hyssop. 

a  Possibly  the  spring  which  still  exists  about  that 


"  the  prince  of  the  king's  army  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34). 
His  usual  residence  (except  when  campaigning)  was 
in  Jerusalem  —  but  he  had  a  house  and  property, 
with  barley-fields  adjoining,  in  the  country  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  30),  in  the  "wilderness"  (1  K.  ii.  34),  prob- 
ably on  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii. 
18,  Josh.  viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient  sanctuary, 
called  from  its  nomadic  village  "  Baal-hazor  "  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  23;  comp.  with  xiv.  30),  where  there 
were  extensive  sheepwalks.  It  is  j^ossible  that  this 
"house  of  Joab"  may  have  given  its  name  to 
Ataroth,  Beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Ataroth-adar.  There  were  two  Ataroths 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  [see  xItarotk]. 

1.  His  great  war  was  that  against  Ammon,  which 
he  conducted  in  person.  It  was  divided  into  three 
campaigns.  («.)  The  first  was  against  the  allied 
forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Syrians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians 
rallied  with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  finally  routed  by  David  him- 
self. [Hadarezer.]  (6.)  The  second  was  against 
Edom.  The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David 
himself  in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a 
triumphal  monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  victory,  and 
remained  for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  pop- 
ulation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra 
(1  K.  xi.  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  terror  of  his 
name  preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that  "  David 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain 
of  the  host  was  dead,''  did  he  venture  to  return  to 
his  own  country  (ib.  xi.  21,  22).  (c.)  The  third 
was  against  the  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left 
to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  "  at  the  time 
when  kings  go  out  to  battle  "  —  to  the  siege  of 
Kabbah.  The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the 
whole  army  was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round 
the  beleaguered  city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a 
sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to 
the  Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  "  Rabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  part,  (a.)  The 
first  occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite,  which  led 
to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It  shows  both 
the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in  Joab,  and  Joab's 
too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  David.  From  the  pos-^ 
session  which  Joab  thus  acquired  of  the  terrible 
secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been  dated,  with 
some  probability,^  his  increased  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  king. 

(6. )  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavor  to  reinstate  Absalom 
in  David's  favor,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 


distance  out  of  Hebron  on  the  left  of  the  road  going 
northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ain-Serak.     The 
road  has  doubtless  always  followed  the  same  track. 
&  See  Blunt's  Coincidences,  ii.,  xi. 
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the  effect  produced  on  the  king  by  Nathan's  parable. 
A  similar  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"wise  woman  of  Tekoah."  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  perceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
"Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?"  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  1-20).  A  like  indication  is  found  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  pro- 
cured his  return,  could  also  go  a  step  further  and 
demand  his  admission  to  his  father's  presence. 
Joab,  who  evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice 
refused  to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  en- 
trapped into  an  interview  by  a  stratagem  of  Absa- 
lom, undertook  the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this 
also  {lb.  xiv.  28-33). 

(c.)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  were  re- 
versed by  the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  him  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephraim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  injunc- 
tion to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  cour- 
age to  act  so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  11-15). 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  terrible  eflfect  it  would 
have  on  the  king  {ib.  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account 
possibly  dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahimaaz  from 
bearing  the  news ;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  been 
broken,  he  had  the  spirit  himself  to  rouse  David 
fi'om  the  frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern 
resolution  (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  forgive  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  In  hke 
■manner  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  loyalty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
{ib.  22). 

{d.)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  had  still 
his  own  small  following  of  attendants;  and  with 
him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by  his 
brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the  body- 
guard of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
"the  great  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle;  by  de- 
sign or  accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath: 
Amasa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fast  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach; 
a  single  blow  from  that  practiced  arm,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abner,  suflficed  to  do  its  work.  Joab  and 
his  brother  hurried  on  to  discharge  their  commis- 
sion, whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by  the 
corpse,  calling  on  the  royal  party  to  follow  after 
Joab.     But  the  deed  produced  a  frightful  impres- 
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sion.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood 
by  the  roadside;  every  one  halted,  as  they  came 
up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant  dragged 
it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  cloak  over  it. 
Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
XX.  5-13).  He,  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  horror.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  all 
over  the  girdk  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  falling  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  5). 

(e.)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  was 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab's  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Beth-maachah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed*  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  years  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrew  the  army  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).     [Sheba.] 

(/.)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number 
the  people.  "The  king  prevailed  against  Joab" 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1_4).  But  Joab's  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two 
of  the  tribes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so 
long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered.  "Though  he 
had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  in  LXX.  or 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §  4,  '  He  turned  not  after  Sol- 
omon'), he  turned  after  Adonijah"  (1  K.  ii.  28). 
This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  king's 
long  cherished  resentment.  We  learn  from  Da- 
vid's last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over  his  cour- 
tiers was  even  then  present  to  his  mind  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  6,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  he  recalled 
to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two  murders  of  Abner 
and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  5,  6),  with  an  injunction  not 
to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with  impunity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  king  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Abiathar,  Joab's  friend  and  fellow-conspir- 
ator —  and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alarmed 
Joab  himself.  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursued 
by  Benaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge;  but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  overrode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  gray-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  his 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house  "  in 
the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  left  de- 
scendants, but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iii.  29)  and  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  33)  that 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  visitations  —  weakness,  leprosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  supposed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah's  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  En-rogel  —  "  the  well  of  Job  "  —  corrupted 
from  Joab.  A.  P.  S. 

2.  (aS'^'' :  'icoiSctiS;  Alex.  icoujS:  Joab.)  Son 
of  Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv. 
14).     He  was  father,  or  prince,  as  Jarchi  explains 
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it,  of  the  valley  of  Charashim,  or  smiths,  so  called, 
according  to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jerome  (  Qucest. 
Hebr.  in  Paral.)^  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selected  from  among  his  sons. 

3.  ('IwayS;  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11, 
lcol3afi-  Joab,]  Job  in  1  Esdr.)  The  head  of  a 
family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  most 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9;  Neh.  vii.  11;  1  Esdr.  viii.  35). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
prominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  or  sultan  {shidton)  of  Moab,  as  the 
Syriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab. 
The  latter  is  more  probably  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  (Ezr.  ii.  6;  Neh.  vii.  11)  should  then  be 
rendered:  ''the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (i.  e. 
representing)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  Joab.''  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Ezr.  viii.  9  and  1  Esdr.  viii. 
35  was  probably  a  distinct  personage. 

JO'ACHAZ  Clexo^ias;  Alex.  IcoxaC'  l^^^' 
'Icoaxtt^":]  Jec/io?iUfs)  =  Jehoahaz  (1  Esdr.  i. 
34),  the  son  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
are  in  this  case  followed  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  11),  or 
have  been  altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

JO'ACHIM  Clwa/ceiV;  [Aid.  'IcoaxeiV:]  Jo- 
akim).     1.  (Bar.  i.  3)  =  Jishoiakim,  called  also 

JOxVCIM. 

2.  ['Iwa/cei^:  Joakini.]  A  "high-priest"  (6 
lepevs)  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the 
son  of  Chelcias,"  i.  e.  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Ust  1  Chr.  vi.  13  fF. 

B.  F.  W. 

JO'ACIM  Cl£oa/ci>;  [Vat.  IccaKeifi;]  Alex. 
\(tiK€ifx  and  IcoaKei/LL'.  Joaclm).  1.  =  Jehoiakim 
(1  Esdr.  i.  37,  38,  39).     [Jehoiakim,  1.] 

2.  iX^looaKiix'-,  Vat.  Alex.  -Keifx'-^  Jo(ichin)  = 
Jehoiachin  (1  Esdr.  i.  43). 

3.  ['loja/c/ju;  Vat.  Alex,  -kci/j,'  Joacim.]  = 
Joiakim,  the  son  of  .Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  5).  He  is 
by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as  is  clear 
from  Neh.  xii.  10,  26 ;  and  the  passage  has  in  con- 
sequence been  corrected  by  Junius,  who  renders  it 
"  Jeschuahh  filius  Jehotzadaki  cum  Jehojakimo  fiUo." 
Burrington  (GeneaL  i.  72)  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  'Icoa/ci^  6  rov  altogether  as  an  interpolation. 

W.  A.  W. 

4.  ['Iwa/ci^,  Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  -Kei/n-  EU'ichim, 
Joacim.]  "  The  high-priest  which  was  in  .Jerusa- 
lem "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who 
welcomed  the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofernes, 
in  company  with  "  the  ancients  of  the  children  of 
Israel"  (r/  yepova-ia  toov  vliav  ^lapa-qX,  xv.  8  fF.). 
The  name  occurs  with  the  various  reading  kJliakim, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  his- 
torical character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the 
lists  of  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  (Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §  6);  and  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  EUakim  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii.  18 
was  afterwards  raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less 
can  be  said  for  the  identification  of  Joacim  with 
Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4;  'EMuKias,  Joseph.  A?it.  x. 
4,  §  2;  XeA/ctas,  LXX.).  The  name  itself  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  position  which  the  high-priest 
occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith  ("  The  Lord  hath 
set  up"),  and  the  person  must  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  fiction. 

5.  ['Icoa/cei^:  Joakim,  but  ed.  1590  Joachim.] 
The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  fF.).     The  name 
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scenes  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former  case, 
with  a  reference  to  its  meaning ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of  Anna, 
the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacim  in  early 
legends  (Frotev.  Jac.  i.,  &c.). 

JOADA'NUS*('Iaja5aj/os:  Joadeus),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
19).  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  as  that 
of  Gedaliah  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  x.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  originated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  (GeneaL  i.  167), 
the  r  was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AI  into  N,  a  change 
which  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight. 

JO'AH  (nS'V  [Jehovah  his  brother^  Mend]: 
'Icods  in  Kings,  'icoax  "i  Isaiah;  Alex.  Iccaacpar 
in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  and  Icoay  in  ver.  37;  [Vat. 
and  Comp.  'Icoas  in  Is.  xxxvi.  11;  Sin.i  Icox  in  Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  ver.  11  omits,  ver.  22,  Iwax'-]  Joahe). 
1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chronicler,  or  keeper 
of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  chief  oflficers  sent  to  communicate  with  the 
Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool 
(Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22),  and  probably  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  ('IcoctiS;  Alex.  Icoax •  Joah.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zimmah,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  in  the  latter  list  some  names 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  former,  and 
vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omitted  (comp.  ver. 
20).  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  MSS. 

3.  Clcvdd'i  Alex.  Iccaa'  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a  Korhite,  and 
one  of  the  door-keepers  appointed  by  David.  With 
the  rest  of  his  family  he  is  characterize'd  as  a  man 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  service  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appointed  to  keep  the  southern  gate  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  house  of  Asuppim,  or  "  gath- 
erings," which  was  either  a  storehouse  or  council- 
chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15). 

4.  ('IcoSaaS;  [Vat.  omits;]  Alex.  Icoa;  [Comp. 
'Iwax"]  J(^'^(h.)  A  Gershonite,  the  son  of  Zim- 
mah, and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  As 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Levitical 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  the  LXX. 
have  'looaxd,  which  is  the  reading  of  both  MSS. ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  same  person 
is  not  in  both  instances  intended,  nor  any  MS. 
authority  for  the  various  reading. 

5.  Clavax'^  [Aid.]  Alex.  'Icoas;  [Comp.  'Icoa:]  , 
Joha. )  The  son  of  Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords, or  annahst  to  Josiah.-  Together  with  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Maaseiah,* 
the  governor  of  the  city,  he  superintended  the  repair 
of  the  Temple  which  had  been  neglected  during  the 
two  previous  reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).     Josephus 

calls  him  'ludrrjs,  as  if  he  read  HSV.  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JO'AHAZ  (TnsV  [whom  Jehovah  holds, 
takes  as  by  the  hand]:  'icodxaC'i  [Vat.  Icoax'] 
Joachaz),  the  father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or 
keeper  of  the  records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 

8).  One  of  Kennicott's  MS.  reads  "l    f  ,  *.  e.  Ahaz, 
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and  the  margin  of  Bomberg's  Bible  gives  THWrn*^, 
i.  e.  Jehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA^jSTAN  Clcoz/aj/;  Alex.  [Aid.]  'looavdv'. 
Jonathas)=^  3  OH  a:sa^  9,  the  "son  of  Eiiashib  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  1). 

JOAN^NA  [properly  Joais^^nas]  Clooauva^', 
[Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.,]  'Icoavdv'  Joanna),  son  of 
Rhesa,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  a  previous  article,  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  19.     [Geneal.  of  Christ;  Hananiah,  8.] 

A.  C.  H. 

JOAN^NA  {'loodvva,  modern  form  "  Joan," 
of  the  same  origin  with  'looavvas,  the  reading  of 
most  MSS.,  alsp  rendered  A.  V.  "  Joanna,"  St. 
Luke  iii.  27,  and  'lcoai/i/7]s  =  Hebr.  Jehohanan), 
the  name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke 
(viii.  3,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  "wife  of  Chusa  [Chuzas],  steward 
(eViTpoTros),  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee.  Professor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
Coincidences,  that  "  we  find  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  servants  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 
'  This  is  John  the  Baptist '  .  .  .  because  his 
steward's  wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there 
would  be  frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  ser- 
vants in  Herod's  court"  (Alford,  ad  loo. ;  comp. 
Luke  ix.  7).  Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more 
interesting  instance  of  Manaen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  the 
tetrarch's  own  "foster-brother"  {(Tvi/Tpo(pos,  Blunt, 
p.  263,  ed.  1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that 
our  Lord's  ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction.  Further,  if  we 
might  suppose  Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed 
Chusa  [Chuzas]  from  his  service,  on  account  of 
Joanna's  attachment  to  one  already  in  ill  odor  with 
the  higher  powers  (see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31), 
the  suppression  of  her  husband's  name,  now  no 
longer  holding  a  distinguished  oflfice,  would  be  very 
natural  in  the  second  passage.  However,  Joanna 
continued  faithful  to  our  Lord  throughout  his  min- 
istry; and  as  she  was  one  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances permitted  them  to  "  minister  unto  Him  out 
of  their  substance"  during  his  lifetime,  so  she  was 
one  of  those  who  brought  spices  and  ointments  to 
embalm  his  body  when  dead.  E.  S.  Ff. 

JOAN'NAN  {'Icoavvdv ;  Alex,  looai/vrjs  ' 
Joannes),  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccab£eus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  called  John.  [John,  2.] 
*  JOAN'jS'AS,  Luke  iii.  27.  [Joanna.] 
JO^ARIB  Clooapi^ ;  Alex.  Iwapei^ ;  [Sin. 
Icoapifi']  Joarib),  chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  m  the  reign  of  David,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  His 
name  appears  also  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jp:hoiaeib 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  Jarib  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29). 
Josephus  retains  the  form  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
{Ant  xii.  6,  §  1). 

JO^ASH  (tZl'S'^'^  [lohom  Jehovah  gavel,  *^^ 
contracted  form  of  the  name  Jehoash,  in  which 
it  is  frequently  found :  'leads'  Jons).  1.  Son  of 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
children  who  escaped  the  murderous  hand  of  Ath- 
aliah.  Jehoram  having  himself  killed  all  his  own 
brethren,  and  all  his  sons,  except  Ahaziah,  having 
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been  killed  by  the  irruption  of  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah's  remoter  relations  hav- 
ing been  slain  by  Jehu,  and  now  all  his  sons  being 
put  to  death  by  Athaliah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17 ;  xxii. 
1,  8,  9,  10),  the  house  of  David  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  Joash  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Solomon.  After  his  father's 
sister  Jehoshabeath,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen 
him  from  among  the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6 
years  in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th 
year  of  his  age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful 
revolution  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  freed  the  country  from  the  tyranny  and 
idolatries  of  Athaliah.  [Jehoiada.]  For  at  least 
23  years,  while  Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very 
prosperous.  Excepting  that  the  high-places  were 
still  resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  re- 
ligion was  restored,  large  contributions  were  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly 
restored ;  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  disturbance. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was 
evidently  of  weak  character,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
bad  advisers,  at  whose  suggestion  he  revived  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was 
rebuked  for  this  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
who  had  probably  succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood, 
with  base  ingratitude  and  daring  impiety  Joash 
caused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court 
of  the  Lord's  house,  "  between  the  Temple  and  the 
altar"  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  impre- 
cated by  the  murdered  high-priest  was  not  long 
delayed.  That  very  year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria, 
after  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Phihstines, 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  a  vast 
booty  as  the  price  of  his  departure.  A  decisive 
victory,  gained  by  a  small  band  of  Syrians  over  a 
great  host  of  the  king  of  Judah,  had  thus  placed 
Jerusalem  at  his  mercy.  This  defeat  is  expressly 
said  to  be  a  judgment  upon  Joash  for  having  for- 
saken the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  had  scarcely 
escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell  into  another  and 
a  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants,  taking  advantage 
of  his  severe  illness,  some  think  of  a  wound  received 
in  battle,  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  in 
his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo,  thus  avenging  the 
innocent  blood  of  Zechariah,  He  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  fact  of  Jehoiada 
being  buried  there  had  something  to  do  with  this 
exclusion,  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878 
to  838  B.  c.  He  was  10th  king  from  David  in- 
clusive, reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usurper  Athaliah. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah.  Joash, 
Amaziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy 
of' Christ, 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  which 
have  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  com- 
mentators) to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian'^invasions, 
and  others  to  see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least 
a  strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  "VAlner, 
the  diflnculty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  critics. 
The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also  that  of 
Keil  and  E.  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Handb.  z.  A.  T.)  as 
well  as  of  Josephus,  perfectly  suits  the  two  accounts, 
which  are  merely  different  abridgments  of  the  one 
fuller  account  contained  in  the  original  chronicles 
of  the  kingdom.  Gramberg  pushes  the  system  of 
incredulous  criticism  to  such  an  absurd  pitch,  that 
he  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias  as  a  pure 
fable  (Winer,  Realwbrtb.  art,  Jehoasch). 
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It  should  be  added  that  the  prophet  Elisha 
flourished  in  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash; 
and  there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Meier,  and^ 
others)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesied  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Movers,  Chronik^ 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  from  b.  c.  840  to  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1;  comp.  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael 
and  Ben-hadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at 
this  time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  preceding 
article.  In  spite  of  the  perseverance  of  Joash  in 
the  worship  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  com- 
passion upon  the  extreme  misery  of  Israel,  and  in 
remembrance  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  interposed  to  save  them  from  entire 
destruction.  On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid 
by  Joash  to  Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept 
over  his  face,  and  addressed  him  as  "  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,"  the  prophet 
promised  him  delivei-ance  from  the  Syrian  yoke  in 
Aphek,  the  scene  of  Ahab's  great  victory  over  a 
former  Ben-hadad  (1  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  bid 
him  smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him 
for  staying,  and  limited  to  three  his  victories  over 
Syria.  Accordingly  Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadad  three 
times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  recovered  from 
him  the  cities  which  Hazael  had  taken  from  Je- 
hoahaz. The  other  great  military  event  of  Joash's 
reign  was  his  successful  war  with  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah.  The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fully 
in  2  Chr.  xxv.  [Amaziah.J  The  hiring  of  100,- 
000  men  of  Israel  for  100  talents  of  silver  by 
Amaziah  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  such  a 
transaction,  and  implies  that  at  that  time  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  free  from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians. 
These  mercenary  soldiers  having  been  dismissed  by 
Amaziah,  at  the  instigation  of  a  prophet,  without 
•being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Edomitish  expe- 
dition, returned  in  great  wrath  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  sacked  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  revenge  for  the  slight  put  upon  them,  and  also 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  theit  share 
of  the  plunder.  It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that 
Amaziah,  on  his  return  from  his  triumph  over  the 
Edomites,  declared  war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  contemptuous 
dissuasion  of  Joash  under  the  fable  of  the  cedar 
and  the  thistle.  The  result  was  that  the  two 
armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh,  that  Joash  was  vic- 
torious, put  the  army  of  Amaziah  to  the  rout,  took 
him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  elerusalem,  broke 
down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  all  along  the  north  side 
from  the  Gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  Corner  Gate,  a 
distance  of  400  cubits,  plundered  the  Temple  of  its 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  seized  the  king's  treasures, 
took  hostages,  and  then  returned  to  Samaria,  where 
he  died,  probably  not  very  long  afterwards,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  There 
is  a  discrepance  between  the  Bible  account  of  his 
character  and  that  given  by  Josephus.  For  whereas 
the  former  says  of  him,  "  He  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the 
latter  says  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  very  dif- 
ferent  from   his   father.     Josephus  probably  was 
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guided  by  the  account  of  Joash's  friendly  inter- 
course with  Elisha,  which  certainly  indicates  some 
good  disposition  in  him,  although  he  followed  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam.  A.  C.  H. 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the  Midian- 
itish  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appears  to  have 
gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his  own  ground 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah.  In 
this,  however,  he  submitted  rather  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of  his  family  and 
neighbors,  and  was  the  first  to  defend  the  daring 
act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sarcasm  only  less  severe  than 
that  which  Elijah  employed  against  the  priests  of 
Baal  in  the  memorable  scene  on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi. 
11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14,  viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX. 
put  the  speech  in  vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into 
the  mouth  of  Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the 
Alex.  MS.  In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in 
vi.  31  and  viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  {'dpxovra,  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xviii.  25 )  during  his  absence  in  the  attack 
on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25). 
Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his  conjecture, 
that  Maaseiah,  "the  king's  son,"  in  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Moloch  worship,  Joash  would 
be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There  is,  however,  but 
slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (Geiger,  Urscliiift^ 
etc.,  p.  307).  The  Vulgate  calls  him  "  the  son  of 
Amelech,"  taking  the  article  as  part  of  the  noun, 
and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name.  Thenius  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  placed  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  military  education. 

5.  [Vat.  corrupt.]  A  descendant  of  Shelah  the 
son  of  Judah,  but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of 
Jokim,  as  Burrington  {Genealogies^  i.  179)  sup- 
poses, is  not  clear  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The-  Vulgate 
rendering  of  this  name  by  Securus,  according  to  its 
etymology,  as  well  as  of  the  other  names  in  the 
same  verse,  is  very  remarkable.  The  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, quoted  by  Jerome  (  Qucest.  Hehr.  in  Paral.) 
and  Jarchi  (Comm.  in  loc),  applies  it  to  Mahlon, 
the  son  of  Elimelech,  who  married  a  Moabitess. 
The  expression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  who  had  the 

dominion  (^^^.21,  bddlu)  in  Moab,"  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  signify  "  who  married 
in  Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 

6.  [Rom.  FA.  'Iwas;  Vat.  Iwa;  Alex.  Icapas.'] 
A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeah  (1  Chr. 
xii.  3).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  "  helpers  of  the 
battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  his  excursions  against  the  marauding 
parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed  (ver.  21)^ 
He  was  probably  with  David  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  21,  with  1  Sam.  xxx. 

8,  where  T^*T5  should  be  "troop"  in  both  pas- 
sages). The  Peshito-Syriac,  reading  "^JliS  for 
"^DS,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's  household,  to 
whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  of  sycamores 
and  the  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  28).  W.  A.  W. 
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JO'ASH  (WVy^  [to  whom  Jehovah  hastens], 
a  different  name  from  the  preceding:  ''Iwds-  Joas), 
son  of  Becher,  and  head  of  a  Benjamite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  <}ime  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8).  A.  C.  H. 

JO'ATHAM  ('Icoa^a^:  Joatha7n)  =  J oth am 
the  son  of  Uzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZAB'DUS  Clc^CaySSos;  [Vat.  ZaySSos; 
Aid,  'lood(a^dos  ']  Joradus)  =  Jozabad  the 
Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48;   comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

JOB  (i V  [perh.  =  ^I^t^^  5  will  return,  or  re- 
turner,  convert]'.  ' p^crovfx',  Mqx.  lacrovcp',  [Aid. 
'lacrovfi-]  Job),  the  third  son- of  Issachar  (Gen- 
xlvi.  13),  called  in  another  genealogy  Jashub 
(1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Heb. 
Sam.  Codex  in  Genesis,  as  it  was  also  in  all  prob- 
ability of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  D  being 
frequently  represented  by  /j,. 

JOB  (^I'^S,  i.  e.  lyob  [one  persecuted,  af- 
jllcted:  see  further,  Fiirst,  HaMw.  s.  v.;  Ges. 
Thesaur.  s.  v.]:  'ic6j8:  Job).  The  numerous  and 
difficult  questions  touching  the  integrity  of  this 
book,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  character;  and 
the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances  of  its 
author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without 
a  previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists  of 
five  parts :  the  introduction,  the  discussion  between 
Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of  Elihu,  the 
manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analysis.  —  1.  -The  Introduction  suppHes  all 
the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a 
chieftain  in  the  land  of  Uz,«  of  immense  wealth 
and  high  rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East,"  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect 
integrity,  blameless  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
declared  indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  with- 
out his  like  in  all  the  earth,"  "  a  perfect,  and  an 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth 
evil."  The  highest  goodness,  and  the  most  perfect 
temporal  happiness  are  combined  in  his  person; 
under  the  protection  of  God,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous family,  he  enjoys  in  advanced  life^  an 
almost  paradisiacal  state,  exemplifying  the  normal 
results  of  human  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  right- 
eous God.  One  question  could  be  raised  by  envy; 
may  not  the  goodness  which  secures  such  direct 
and  tangible  rewards  be  a  refined  form  of  selfish- 
ness ?  In  the  world  of  spirits,  where  all  the  m\s- 
teries  of  existence  are  brought  to  light,  Satan,  the 
accusing  angel,  suggests  the  doubt,/'  doth  Job  fear 
God  for  nought?  "  and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those 
external  blessings  were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast 
off  his  allegiance,  — "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face."  The  problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded 
which  this  book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve. 
[See   addition,   Amer.  ed.]     Can   goodness    exist 


a  The  situation  of  Uz  is  doubtful.  Ewald  {Das  Bach 
Ijob,  p.  20)  supposes  it  to  tiave  been  the  district  south 
of  Bashau.  Spanheiin  and  Rosenm tiller  (ProU.  pp. 
29-33)  fix  it  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu- 
phrates-    See  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29. 

b  From  ch.  xlii.  16  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
about  70  years  old  at  this  time. 

c  "iis  /cat  ©eou  Kar'  avTov  x^povvToq.  Didymus  Alex. 
ed.  Migne,  col.  1125. 

d  *  The  Hebrew  words  are  properly  rendered  (ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  and  other  eminent  Hebraists), 
"  Bless  God  and  die."      It  is  a   taunting  reproach, 
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irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  be  re- 
tained by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away  ?  The  problem  is  obviously  of 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  by 
inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities 
which  are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be 
invariably  the  results,  even  in  this  fife,  of  wicked- 
ness. The  accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the 
trial.  He  destroys  Job's  property,  then  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  possible  opening 
for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him  the  most 
terrible  disease  known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these 
calamities  assumes  a  form  which  produces  an  im- 
pression that  it  must  be  a  visitation  from  God,^ 
precisely  such  as  was  to  be  expected,  supposing  that 
the  patriarch  had  been  a  successful  hypocrite,  re- 
served for  the  day  of  wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks 
down  entirely  under  the  trial  —  in  the  very  words 
which  Satan  had  anticipated  the  patriarch  himself 
would  at  last  utter  in  his  despair,  she  counsels  him 
"to  curse  God  and  die."  <^  Job  remains  steadfast. 
The  destruction  of  his  property  draws  not  from 
him  a  word  of  complaint :  the  death  of  his  children 
ehcits  the  sublimest  words  of  resignation  which 
ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  mourner  —  the  disease 
which  made  him  an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and 
seemed  to  designate  him  as  a  visible  example  of 
divine  wrath,  is  borne  without  a  murmur;  he  re- 
pels his  wife's  suggestion  with  the  simple  words, 
"  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?"  "In  all 
this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips." 

The  qnestion  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a  complete  removal 
of  the  outer  forms  which  could  mislead  men's  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  then  ended, 
the  problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  unsolved, 
while  a  sublime  model  would  have  been  exhibited 
for  men  to  admire  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points 
of  deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clew,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant {0  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man's 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  s])ecula- 
tions  concerning  the  providential  govermnent  of 
the  world.  An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is 
afforded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Soi^^e  time^ 
appears  to   have   elapsed   in    the    interim,   during 


■f Bless  God  (if  you  will),  and  die;  "  for  that  is  all 
that  will  come  of  it.  This  language  is  consistent  with 
her  own  spirit  of  distrust,  which  could  see  no  ground 
for  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  But  no  reason 
can  be  given,  why  she  should  say  to  him,  "  Curse 
God,  and  die."     Did  she  want  to  be  rid  of  him  ? 

T.  J.  C. 
e  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  Rosen- 
mliller's  objection  (p.  8).  It  seems  indeed  probable, 
that  some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  news 
would  reach  the  friends,  and  they  could  arrange  their 
meeting. 
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which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  had  thoroughly  realized  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathizing  grief  usual  in 
the  East;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence,  whether  Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  suspicion  « 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an 
agony  of  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery,  but 
death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  intervals,  during  several  successive 
days.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn,  bring 
forward  arguments,  which  are  severally  answered 
by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  Jirst  discussion  (from  c.  iii. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
part  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6, 11,  and  through- 
out).^ Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  his  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  correction  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (vv.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the  sufferer  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they 
find  that  he  maintains  his  freedom  from  willful,  or 
conscious  sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  faith  is  radically  unsound ;  his  protesta- 
.tions  appear  to  them  almost  blasphemous,  they 
become  convinced  that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty 
of  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first 
courteous,  though  warning  (comp.  c.  iv,  with  c. 
XV.),  becomes  stern,  and  even  harsh  and  menacing. 
It  is  clear  that  unless  they  are  driven  from  their 
partial  and  exclusive  theory  they  must  be  led  on  to 
an  unqualified  condemnation  of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nified, and  erring  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  first  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  affliction.  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  antiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend.  Zophar  differs  from 
both,  he  seems  to  be  a  3'oung  man ;  his  language 
is  violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive 
(see  especially  his  second  speech,  c.  xx.).  He  rep- 
resents the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots 
of  his  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  argu- 
ments of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether 
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a  Thus  Schlottmann. 

&  It  is  curious  that  this   theory  was  revived  and 


he  would  deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real 
integrity  is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answers 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents:  he  is  there- 
fore confident  that  whatever  may  be  the  object  of 
the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  others,  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  their 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  conmiission. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally,  commensurate;  both  are  often 
irrespective  of  man's  deserts,  "  the  tabernacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure"  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  namely, 
that  all  events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's 
hand  (xii,  9-25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which 
underlie  those  events  he  knows  nothing.  In  fact, 
he  is  sure  that  his  friends  are  equally  uninformed, 
and  are  sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of 
mere  prejudice,  by  arguments  and  statements  false 
in  themselves  and  doubly  oflensive  to  God,  being 
hypocritically  advanced  in  his  defense  (xiii.  1-13). 
Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although 
he  cannot  see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be 
manifested,  he  feels  confident  that  his  innocence 
must  be  recognized.  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
I  will  trust  in  Him;  He  also  will  be  my  salvation  " 
(xiii.  14,  16).  There  remains  then  but  one  course 
open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  sup- 
plication, implores  God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open 
trial  (xiii.  18-28).  Admitthig  his  Hability  to  such 
sins  as  are  common  to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth 
(xiii.  26,  xiv.  4),  he  yet  protests  his  substantial 
innocence,  and  in  the  bitter  struggle  with  his 
misery,  he  first  meets  the  thought  which  is  after- 
wards developed  with  remarkable  distinctness.  Be- 
lieving that  with  death  all  hope  connected  with 
this  world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  13  j,  and  there  reserved  for  the 
day  when  God  will  try  his  cause  and  manifest  Him- 
self in  love  (ver.  15).  This  prayer  represents  but 
a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and  true  presentiment,  drawn 
forth,  then  evidently  for  the  first  time,  as  the  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  dark  problem.  As  for  a  re- 
newal of  Hfe  A  ere,  he  dreams  not  of  it  (14),  nor 
will  he  allow  that  the  possible  restoration  or  pros- 
perity of  his  descendants  at  all  meets  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  case  (21,  22). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
position  taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his 
innocence.  The  fact  that  his  calamities  are  unpar- 
alleled, proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  some-"* 
thing  quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Eliphaz  (c.  xv.), 
who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  argument, 
does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job  the  woi^st 
crimes  of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  defense 
is  blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experi- 
ence, denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (3- 
16),  and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him 

systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
early  Fathers.     See  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  iv.  p.  506. 
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(28-30).  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  inev- 
itable results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the 
special  evils  which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin  of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zophar  (xx.)  draws  the  further  inference 
that  a  sinner's  sufferings  must  needs  be  propor- 
tioned to  his  former  enjoyments  (5-14- ),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  not 
only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calamities,  but  men- 
aces him  with  still  greater  evils  (20-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
afflictions  (xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects 
the  charge  of  ungodliness;  he  has  never  forsaken 
his  Maker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray.  This  being 
a  matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course 
be  proved.  He  appeals  therefore  directly  to  earth 
and  heaven:  "My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my 
record  is  on  high  "  (xvi.  19).  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  great  truth  —  that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suffer- 
ings recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view  be- 
comes gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
controversy  «  proceeds  (xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  13-16),  and  at  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clear  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that  day  which  Job  had 
expressed  a  longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14-)  God  will 
personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he.  Job,  will 
then  see  him,  in  his  body,'^  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin,  i.  e., 
the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  his  per- 
sonal identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents.  Job  draws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vv.  14,  15),  persons, 
in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  imputed,  out  of 
mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently  enjoy  great 
and  unl)roken  prosperity.  From  this  he  draws  the 
inference,  which  he  states  in  a  very  unguarded 
manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to  give  just  offense, 
that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs  over  the  temporal 
dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  //? my/ dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  prog- 
ress is  made  by  Jol)'s  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Ehphaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes;  the  punishments  which  he 
undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 


a  This  gradual  and  progressive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brought  out  distinctly  by  Ewald. 

b  "^"Iti^Sl^,  lit.  "  from  my  flesh,"  may  mean  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Each  rendering  is 
equally   tenable    on   grammatical    grounds ;    but  the 

specification   of  the   time   Cj^l^^nW)  and    the    place 

("nd?"'^!?)  requires  a  personal  manifestation  of  God, 
and  a  personal  recognition  on  the  part  of  Job.  Com- 
plete personality  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients  implies 
a  living  body. 
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had  those  crimes  been  committed ;  hence  he  infers 
they  actually  were  committed.  The  tone  of  this 
discourse  thoroughly  harmonizes  with  the  character 
of  Eliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles, "  and  he  urges  with  nnich  dignity  and 
impressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad  has  nothing 
to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  incompre- 
hensible majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of 
man.c  Zophar,  the  most  violent  and  least  rational 
of  the  three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the 
contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he  regards  as 
established  (c.  xxvi.).  All  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God ;  man  catches  but 
a  faint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c.  xxvii.) 
describes  even  more  completely  than  his  opponents 
had  done  '^  the  destruction  which,  as  a  rule,  ulti- 
mately falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically  to 
disguise  the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognizes  what  was 
true  in  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  corrects  his 
own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then  fol- 
lows (xxviii.)  the  grand  description  of  AYisdom,  and 
the  declaration  that  human  wisdom  does  not  con- 
sist in  exploring  the  hidden  and  inscrutable  ways 
of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  turning 
away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this  discourse 
(xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beautiful  de- 
scription of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with  his 
actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication  of 
his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  insin- 
uated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is 
evident  both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has 
been  betrayed  into  very  hazardous  statements,  while 
his  friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous, 
on  the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The 
points  which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor 
(xxxii.-xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  descended 
from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,^ 
has  listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments 
of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward 
inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties 
in  the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows, 
1.  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insuf^ 
ficient  grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to 
vindicate  God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed 
his  entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both 
overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  suffering.  God 
speaks  to  man  by  chastisement  (14,/  19-22)  — 
warns  him,  teaches  him  self-knowledge  and^ humility 


c  Mr.  Fronde,  on  The  Book  of  Job,  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  ignore,  the  ground  on  which  Eliphaz 
reasons. 

d  See  Herder's  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  llosen- 
mliller,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  as  elsewhere,  takes  up  his  opponents' 
arguments,  and  urges  all  the  truth  which  they  may 
involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  himself  master 
of  the  position. 

e  A  Buzite. 

/  A  point  well  drawn  out  by  Schlottmann,  p.  33. 
Job  had  specially  complained  of  the  silence  of  God. 
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(16,  17)  —  and  prepares  him  (23)  by  the  mediation 
of  a  spiritual  interpreter  (the  angel  Jehovah «  of 
Genesis)  to  implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24), 
renewal  of  life  (25),  perfect  access  and  restoration 
(26).  This  statement  does  not  involve  any  charge 
of  special  guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and 
Job  had  repudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  suffer- 
ing are  preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visita- 
tion anticipates  the  commission  of  sin ;  it  saves  man 
from  pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine 
interpositions,  the  entire  submission  to  God's  will. 
Again,  Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge 
of  injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
his  governance  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
which  is  love.  In  his  absolute  knowledge  God  sees 
all  secrets,  and  by  his  absolute  power  he  controls 
all  events,  and  that,  for  the  ope  end  of  bringing 
righteousness  to  light  (21-30).  Man  has  of  course 
no  claim  upon  God ;  what  he  receives  is  purely  a 
matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9).  The  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  unanswered  prayer  (9),  when  evil  seems 
to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely  to  the  fact 
that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent  spirit  (12, 
13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he  will  see 
if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  show 
that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems 
to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect 
of  his  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this  truth,  has 
been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrible  danger  (12; 
cf.  18),  but  God  is  still  drawing  him,  and  if  he 
yields  and  follows  he  will  yet  be  delivered.  The 
rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as  well 
as  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  great  object 
of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  men  — ''  who 
teacheth  like  Him?  "  This  part  differs  from  Job's 
magnificent  description  of  the  mystery  and  majesty 
of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  clearer 
recognition  of  a  loving  purpose  —  and  from  the 
address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  by  its  discursive 
and  argumentative  tone.  The  last  words  are  evi- 
dently spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is  coming  on, 
in  which  Elihu  views  the  signs  of  a  Theophany, 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  intense  realization 
of  the  nothingness  of  man  before  God. 

4.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  —  nearly  every  theory  of  the 
objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed  — 
while  a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
apprehension  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  mystery 
is*  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
—  the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect  — 
while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation 
that  he  recognizes  one  special  object  of  calamity. 
In  the  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  that 
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a  Thus  A.  Schultens,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"angel,"  not  "messenger,"''  is  the  true  translation  ; 
nor  that  the  angel,  the  one  of  a  thousand,  is  the 

n^^n^   "fSb^   of  Genesis. 

b  This  bearing  of  the  statement  upon  the  whole 
argument  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Hahn  (Introduction 
to  Job^  p.  4),  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  commentary 
on  the  passage  (p.  489). 

c  This  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  in  which 


object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
faith  in  God,  can  exist  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. [See  addition,  Amer.  ed.]  This  object 
never  occurs  to  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors, nor  could  it  be  proved  without  a  revelation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censure  due 
to  Job  for  the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  to  his  three  opponents  for  their  harshness 
and  want  of  candor,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  om- 
niscient Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theoph- 
any —  from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incompairable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God  does 
not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argue  with 
his  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  discussed 
in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declaration 
of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a  marve- 
lously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
glory  of  creation,  and  his  all-embracing  Providence 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. He  who  would  argue  with  the  Lord  must 
understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which  instincts 
so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the  beings  far 
below  man  in  gifts  and  powers.  This  declaration 
suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right  mind :  he  confesses 
his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  therefore  to  answer 
his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A  second  address  completes 
the  work.  It  proves  that  a  charge  of  injustice 
against  God  involves  the  consequence  that  the  ac- 
cuser is  more  competent  than  He  to  rule  the  uni- 
verse. He  should  then  be  able  to  control,  to  punish, 
to  reduce  all  creatures  to  order  —  but  he  cannot 
even  subdue  the  monsters  of  the  irrational  creation. 
Baffled  by  leviathan  and  behemoth,  how  can  he 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  how  contend  with 
Him  who  made  and  rules  them  all  ?  ^ 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  falsely  imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  arrogance  which  had  characterized  some 
portions  of  his  complaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognized,  while  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  willful,  but  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  Divine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  •  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  resuk. 
of  God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the 
ultimate  compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suf- 
ferings undergone  upon  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  are 
partial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  coimection  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorrow,^  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  Job 
himself  recognizes  the  general  truth  oi  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restor* 
tion  to  happiness.'^^  Nor  is  the  development  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  primary  object.^ 


Mr.  Froude  represents  the  views  of  Ewald.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book. 

I  See  Ewald's  remarks  in  his  Jakrb.  1858,  p.  33. 
The  notion  that  Job  is  a  type  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  their  sufferings,  and  that  the  book  was  written  to 
console  them  in  their  exile,  held  by  Clericus  and  Bp. 
Warburton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  Rosenmiiller, 
pp.  13-16. 

!  Ewald's  theory,  on  which  Schlottmann  has  some 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 
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It  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  passed  over  in 
Job's  last  discourse,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  Lord  God.  In  fact,  critics  who 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  rather 
suggested  than  developed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  wish,  a  presentiment,  at  the  most  a 
subjective  conviction  of  a  truth  first  fully  revealed 
by  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light."  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that  which 
is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction,  and 
confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects  of 
calamity  in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon  a 
truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  26),  struggling  rebelliously  against  God; 
no  Prometheus,"  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity:  he  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by  the 
loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness,  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  unen- 
durable disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief  and 
passion  by  the  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt  and 
hypocrisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being  wholly 
without  a  clew  to  the  cause  of  his  misery,  and 
hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  earth,  he  is 
shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to  des- 
peration. Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he  re- 
mains firm  and  unmo\*ed — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity  —  without  a  doubt 
as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  expec- 
tation ^  the  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured 
must  come  and  bring  him  deliverance.  The  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  character,  involving  the  dis- 
comfiture of  man's  great  enemy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manifold  problems  which  such  a 
spectacle  suggests  to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds,  is  the  true 
object  of  the  writer,  who,  like  all  great  spirits  of 
the  ancient  world,  dealt  less  with  abstract  proposi- 
tions than  with  the  objective  realities  of  existence. 
Such  is  the  impression  naturally  made  by  the  book, 
and  which  is  recognized  more  distinctly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  reader  grasps  the  tenor  of  the  arguments, 
and  realizes  the  characters  and  events.  [See  ap- 
pended remarks,  Amer.  ed.] 

II.  Integrity  of  the  book.  —  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who 
itiipugn  the  authenticity  of  considerable  portions 
of  this  book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  de- 
structive, and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching 
investigations  bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence 
of  its  constituent  parts.  One  point  of  great  im- 
portance is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  writers  (M.  E.  Renan,  Le  Livre  de  Job^ 
Paris,  1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong 
remarks  upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  ap- 
pearance of  interpolation,  M.  E.  Renan  observes 
(p.  xliv.) :  "  The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general, 
differed  widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  com- 
position.    Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly 


a  Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a  very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vipramitra,  in 
the  Ramayana  (p.  128). 

b  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

c  It  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  both  of  the  in- 
consistency of  M.  Renan,  and  of  the  little  reliance 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  critics  upon 
such  questions,  that  he  and  Ewald  are  at  direct  issue 
as  to  the  state  in  which  the  text  of  this  book  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.     Ewald  considers  that  it  is  pure 
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defined  outline  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  assume  interpolations  or 
alterations  {retouches)  when  we  meet  with  defects 
of  sequence  which  surprise  us."  He  then  shows 
that  in  parts  of  the  work,  ackno\j'ledged  by  all 
critics  to  be  by  one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  in- 
stances of  what  Europeans  might  regard  as  repeti- 
tion, or  suspect  of  interpolation :  '^'  thus  Elihu 
recommences  his  argument  four  times ;  while  dis- 
courses of  Job,  which  have  distinct  portions,  such 
as  to  modern  critics  might  seem  unconnected  and 
even  misplaced,  are  impressed  with  such  a  charac- 
ter of  sublimity  and  force  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  product  of  a  single  hispiration.  To 
this  just  and  true  observation  it  must  be  added 
that  the  assumed  want  of  coherence  and  of  logical 
consistency  is  for  the  most  part  only  apparent,  and 
results  from  a  radical  difference  in  the  mode  of 
thinking  and  enunciating  thought  between  the  old 
Eastern  and  modern  European. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  nat- 
ural difference  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur  f''  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  e), 
or  as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  unlike  the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with 
perfect  truth,  "  these  prosaic  words  harmonize 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in -coloring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry."  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as 
developed  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type;  with  little  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  "  sons  of  God," 
pecuUar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord  entirel}' 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  But  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job's  children 
had  perished,  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the 

words  "^^tpD  "^^S,  "children  of  my  womb,"  ^.  /. 
"of  the  womb  that  bare  me"  —  "my  brethren," 
not  "  my  children  "  (cf.  iii.  10):  indeed  the  de- 
struction of  the  patriarch's  whole  family'  is  re- 
peatedly assumed  in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  xxix. 
5).     Again,  the  omission  of  all   reference  to  the 


—  that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good  —  the 
verbal  connection  is  accurate  —  and  emendations  un- 
necessary (see  p.  66).  M.  Renan  asserts,  "  Get  antique 
monument  nous  est  parvenu,  j'en  suis  persuade,  dans 
un  etat  fort  miserable  et  macule  en  plusieurs  en- 
droits  '•  (p.  Ix.). 

d  Renan  :  '^  Le  grand  caractere  du  recit  est  une 
preuve  de  son  anciennete." 

e  For  a  list  of  coincidences  see  Dr.  Lee's  Joh^  p. 
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defeat  of  Satan  in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  poem 
(Schlottmann,  pp.  39,  40).  It  was  too  obvious  a 
result  to  need  special  notice,  and  it  had  in  fact 
been  accomplished  by  the  steadfast  faith  of  the 
patriarch  even  before  the  discussions  commenced. 
No  allusion  to  the  agency  of  that  spirit  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  colloquy,  since  Job  and  his  friends 
are  represented  as  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transac- 
tions in  heaven.  At  present,  indeed,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  «  that  the  entire  work  would  be  un- 
intelligible without  these  portions. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage 
xxvii.  from  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Job  describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argu- 
ments in  other  disccflu'ses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Froude,  and  others, 
held  that,  owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in 
the  MS.,  the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  of  the  con- 
tradiction is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown 
that  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patri- 
arch's character  and  fundamental  principles.  He 
had  been  provoked,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
aggravation,  into  statements  which  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  re- 
call: he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to 
recognize,  what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to 
deny,  the  general  justice  of  divine  dispensations 
even  in  this  world.  Moreover  he  intimates  a  belief 
or  presentiment  of  a  future  retribution,  of  which 
there  are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (see 
ver.  8).  The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent : 
the  first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job ; 
nor  can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  sense.  Ewald  says,  "  only  a  grievous 
misunderstanding  of  the  whole  book  could  have 
misled  the  modern  critics  who  hold  that  this  pas- 
sage is  interpolated  or  misplaced."  Other  critics 
have  abundantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the 
passage  (Hahn,  Schlottmann,  etc.).  As  for  the 
•style,  E.  Renan,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a 
matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
developments  of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  ex- 
ceedingly in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit, 
from  the  speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  sat- 
isfactory reasons  have  been  already  assigned  (see 
the  analysis). 

3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 
many,  of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlmann, 
Bernstein,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  Meier);  pg^rtly  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style;  partly  as 
not  having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument;  but 
the  connection  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  not  drawn  out  in  this  discourse, 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis;  and  as 
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«  Hahn,  p.  13;  Rosenmuller,  p.  46;  Eichhorn, 
Ewald,  Schlottmann,  Renan,  etc. 

b  "Le  style  du  fragment  dont  nous  parlons  est  celui 
des  meilleurs  endroits  du  poeme.  Nulle  part  la  coupe 
n'est  plus  vigoureuse,  le  parallelisme  plus  sonore; 
tout  indique  que  ce  singulier  morceau  est  de  la  meme 
main,  mais  non  pas  du  meme  jet,  que  le  reste  du  dis- 
courf"  de  Jehovah  "  (p.  L.). 

c  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  Scharer,  Jahn,  Umbreit, 
Rosenmiiller ;  and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writers,  as  Havernick,  Hahn,  Stickel,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  nevertheless, 
to  assert  that  this  speech  is  "now  decisively  pro- 


for  the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for  the  re- 
sonant grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dis- 
sent from  the  judgment  of  E.  Renan,^  whose  sug- 
gestion, that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same 
author  at  a  later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the 
force  of  his  observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 
4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties, and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists, 
whoge  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
skeptical  commentators.'^'  The  former  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in,  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  points  were  observed  by  very  early  writers, 
and  were  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a  specially  inspired 
person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  Seder  Olam 
(a  rabbinical  system  of  chronology)  he  is  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will  of  God 
to  the  Gentiles  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
S.  Bar  Nachman  (12th  century)  notes  his  connec- 
tion with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a  sign  that  he 
was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  ways  of  God. 
The  Greek  Fathers  generally  follow  Chrysostom  in 
attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect ;  while  many 
of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  centuries  *^  con- 
sider that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of  the  great 
problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  his 
discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,^  who  is 
followed  by  Gregory,/  and  many  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church,  speak  of 
his  character  and  arguments  with  singular  con- 
tempt. Later  critics,  chiefly  ratiorialists,^'  see  in 
him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhl- 
mann, Bernstein,  Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  writers 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country,  A  candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  E'ml. 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close  internal  connection  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book ;  there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discourses 
of  Job  and  his  friends ;  so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands 
—  a  confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely  pro- 
duced by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine  power, 
but  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  and  pro- 
ceeding  from   one,   not  like  his  other  opponents'' 


nounced  by  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  be  genuine,"  and 
he  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  short  note  ( The  Book 
of  Job,  p.  24). 

d  Thus  Calvin,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  A.  Schultens, 
who  speaks  of  his  speech  thus :  "  Elihui  moderatis- 
sima  ilia  qui  dam,  sed  tamen  zelo  Dei  flagrantissima 
redargutio,  qua  Jobum  subtiliter  non  minus  quam 
graviter  compescere  aggreditur." 

e  The  commentary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  but 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  probably  expresses  his 
thoughts. 

/  Moralia  Magna,  lib.  xxviii.  1,  11. 

g  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Umbreit.     ■ 
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bigoted  or  hypocritical,  but  upright,  candid,  and 
truthful  (comp.  xxxiii.  3  with  vi.  24,  25).  The 
reasonings  of  Elihu  are,  moreover,  such  as  are 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast 
in  a  form  which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  as- 
signed to  the  Almighty.^  As  to  the  objection  that 
the  doctrinal  system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points 
more  advanced  than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it 
may  be  answered,  first,  that  there  are  no  traces  in 
this  discourse  of  certain  doctrines  which  were  un- 
doubtedly known  at  the  earhest  date  to  which  those 
critics  would  assign  the  interpolation;  whereas ^it  is 
evident  that  if  known  they  would  have  been  ad- 
duced as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a  warn- 
ing and  consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and 
of  the  prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics 
as  the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the 
personal  advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  differs  rather  in  degree  than 
in  kind  from  that  which  has  been  either  developed 
or  intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  a  specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afflictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reserved  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,^  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory,  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  Elihu;  or  for  E.  Kenan's  con- 
jecture that  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age ;  «  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two  ^^  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events. 
Thus  Job's  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  the  first 
time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu  been 
mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have  ex- 
pected him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  the 
impression  made  by  his  startling  address  would 
have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor  in- 
deed could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments; 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of  coin- 
cidence with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patriarch 
(vi.  24,  25).  Again,  the  discourse  being  substan- 
tially true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  therefore 


a  See  Schlottmann  (L  c).  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  just,  though  sarcastic,  criticism  of  Pope  on 
Milton's  irreverence  and  bad  taste. 

6  Hahn  says  of  Elihu  :  "  A  young  wise  man,  rep- 
resenting all  the  intelligence  of  his  age  "  (p.  5).  Cf. 
A.  Schultens  and  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto's  Oyd.  of 
Bibl.  Lit. 

c  Page  Ivii.  This  implies,  at  any  rate,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  is  no  absolute  incompatibility  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  point  of  style  or 
thought.  The  conjecture  is  a  striking  instance  of  in- 
consistency in  a  very  dogmatic  writer. 

d  Ewald  and  Renan.     Ewald  says :  "  The  thoughts 
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left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision  of  the  Almighty.^^ 
Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than  that  a  youth, 
moved  by  a  special  and  supernatural  impulse  to 
speak  out  God's  truth  in  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had  done  his 
work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  objec- 
tion resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and  dialectic 
peculiarities.  The  most  acute  critics  differ  indeed 
in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often  grossly 
deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61),  still  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  accounted 
for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tradition  handed 
down  the  dialogue;  in  which  case  the  speech  of  a 
Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear  traces  of  his  dia- 
lect :  ^'  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms  and  idioms,  which 
are  far  from  resembling  later  "vulgarisms  or  corrup- 
tions of  Hebrew,  and  occur  only  in  highly  poetic 
passages  of  the  oldest  writers,  are  such  as  pecu- 
liarly suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker 
(see  Schlottmann,  EifiL  p.  61).  It  has  been  ob- 
served, and  with  apparent  truth,  that  the  discourses 
of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each  a  very  distinct 
and  characteristic  coloring,  shown  not  only  in  the 
general  tone  of  thought,  but  in  pecuharities  of 
expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann).  The  exces- 
sive obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  universally 
admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  excite- 
ment, embaiTassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions;  and,  though  ingenious  .and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  argu- 
ments ;  such  as  in  fact  present  great  difficulties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

III.  Historical  Character  of  the  Work. — Three 
distinct  theories  have  been  maintained  at  various 
times  —  some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  his- 
torical ;  others  a  rehgious  fiction ;  others  a  composi- 
tion based  upon  facts.  Until  a  comparatively  late 
time  the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the 
persons  and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were  accurately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himself 
employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  and  sayings, 
faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  By 
some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed  to 
Moses ;  by  others  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity  o) 
that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  documents 
during  his  residence  in  Midian,  and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  l)e  denied 


in  this  speech  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  pure  and 
true,  conceived  with  greater  depth,  and  presented  with 
more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book  "  (p.  820). 

e  This  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a  modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew. 

/  Stickel  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  forms  were 
intentionally  introduced  by  the  author  on  account  of 
the  Syrian  descent  of  Elihu. 

9  By  Dr.  Lee  ;  see  his  Introduction.  He  accounts 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  nin*^,  found,  with  one 
exception,  only  in  these  chapters. 
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by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the  terms 
in  which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  (ver.  11).  It 
seemed  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a  narrative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a  mere  fiction ;  and  irrev- 
erent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
troduced as  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  pp.  17, 18; 
see  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub)  about  the  patriarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities :  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from,  the  book  itself; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  probal)le  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  {FauI.  p.  15)  most  truly,  "The  inven- 
tion of  a  history  without  foundation  in  facts  —  the 
creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having  a  real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet  —  is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develop  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times."  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  of 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a  character 
as  that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him  as  be- 
longing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and 
generally  on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people. 
Uz,  the  residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated 
with  Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patri- 
arch's own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a 
Hebrew.  The  names  of  most  persons  introduced 
have  no  meaning  connected  with  the  part  attribu- 
ted to  them  in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job 
himself  is  but  an  apparent  exception.     According 

to  most  critics  IHI^S  is  derived  from  ^'^W,  infen- 
sus  fuit^  and  means  "  cruelly  or  hostilely  treated;  " 
according  to  others  (Ewald  and  Rosenmiiller)  of 
high  authority  it  may  signify  "a  true  penitent," 

corresponding  to   i,«jf«f,  so  applied  to  Job,  and 

evidently  with  reference  to  his  name,  in  the  Koran 
(Silr.  38,  44).  In  either  case  the  name  would  give 
but  a  very  partial  view,  and  would  indeed  fail  to 
represent  the  central  principle  ^  of  the  patriarch's 
heroic  character.  It  is  moreover  far  from  improb- 
able that  the  name  previously  borne  by  the  hero 
may  have  been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the 
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«  A  fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
what  the  ancients  supposed  that  Job  must  signify. 
To  'ItbjS  ovofia  vno^oirq  voelTai,  /cat  ecrrtv,  <as yeveaOai 
TOVTOv  o  trpoeKkridy],  rj  KXrjOrjvaL  oirep  eyeVero.  Didymus 
Alexand.  col.  1120,  ed.  Migne. 

b  This  is  assumed  by  all  the  critics  who  believe  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  poet. 
"He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a  nomad  tribe,  mth  the 
greatest  truthfulness."  (Hahn.)  Thus  Ewald,  Schlott- 
mann,  etc.,  p.  70. 

c  Both  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Uz. 
See  Rosenm.  Proll.  pp.  30,  31. 


event.  Such  was  the  case  with  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Joshua,  and  in  all  probability  with  many  other  his- 
torical personages  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
worth  noting,  without  laying  much  stress  upon  the 
fact,  that  in  a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian 
version  it  is  stated,  "  he  bore  previously  the  name 
of  Jobab;  "  and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the 
Jews  and  some  Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job 
with  Jobab,  prince  of  Edom,  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  33.  .  Moreover  a  coincidence  between  the 
name  and  the  character  or  history  of  a  real  person 
is  not  uncommon  in  any  age.  To  this  it  is  objected 
that  the  resemblance  in  Greek  does  not  exist  in  the 

Hebrew  —  a  strange  assertion :  lH VS  and  !2!2 V 
are  certainly  not  much  less  alike  than  'IcojS  and 
'Iaj)8a)8. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.^  The  effect  is  produced  partly  by 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  •  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances:  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  man- 
ner. Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the 
supernatural  trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  nat- 
ural agencies  —  by  Chaldsean  and  Sabean  ^  robbers 
—  by  whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the 
desert  —  by  fire  —  and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis 
(see  Schlottmann,  p.  15 ;  Ewald,  /.  c.  ,•  and  Heng- 
stenberg),  the  most  formidable  disease  known  in 
the  East.  The  disease  was  indeed  one  which  the 
Indians  ^^  and  most  Orientals  then  probably  believed 
to  be  peculiarly  indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and 
would  therefore  be  naturally  selected  by  the  writer 
(see  the  analysis  above).  But  the  symptoms  are 
described  so  faithfully  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  must  either  have  introduced  them  with 
a  view  of  giving  an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work, 
or  have  recorded  what  he  himself  witnessed,  or 
received  from  an  exact  tradition.  The  former  sup- 
position is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  the  pecuHai* 
symptoms  are  not  described  in  any  one  single  pas- 
sage so  as  to  attract  the  reader's  attention,  but  are 
made  out  by  a  critical  and  scientific  examination 
of  words  occurring  here  and  there  at  intervals  in 
the  complaints  of  the  sufferer.^  The  most  refined 
art  fails  in  producing  such  a  result:  it  is  rarely 
attempted  in  the  most  artificial  ages;  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  ancient  writers,  and  must  here  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  undesigned 
coincidences  which  the  soundest  criticism  regards 
as  the  best  evidence  of  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity in  any  work. 


d  Thus  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  5,  2  ;  Abulfeda,  Hist. 

AnteisL,  4^*0 •  f^i)<^\j,  P-  27,  ed.  Fleischer, 
i.   e.  his  body   was   smitten  with   elephantiasis  (the 

i^f  4\^),  and  eaten  by  worms.  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Ainslie,  Transactiot}s  R.  S.,  and  Bruce. 
See  Ewald,  p.  23. 

e  Ch.  ii.  7,  3  ;  vii.  5,  13  ;  xvi.  8 ;  xix.  17,  20 ;  xxx. 
18 ;  and  other  passages.  See  the  valuable  remarks 
of  Ewald,  p.  22. 
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Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudimental  facts 
preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
ument of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  {Baba 
Bathra,  14:-16).  In  a  discission  upon  the  age  of 
this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain 
its  historical  character,  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  de- 
clares his  conviction  "Job  did  not  exist,  and  was 
not  a  created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."" 
Hai  Gaon,^  a.  d.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
alters  this  passage  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  become  a  parable."  They  had  evidently  no  crit- 
ical ground  for  the  change, 'but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
(Moreh  Nevoc/iim,  iii.  22),  with  his  characteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Ralbag,  i.  e.  R.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats 
it  as  a  philosophic  work.  A  late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (Schlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
race  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of  the 
argument  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  invented  by  an  Israehte  of  any  age.^ 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
so  treated  the  historical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  God  alone  is  righteous  —  and  in  the 
Tischreden  (ed.  Walch,  torn.  xxii.  p.  2093),  he  says, 
"  I  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  po- 
sition was  strongly  attacked  by  Bellarmin,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Cler- 
icus  [Le  Clerc],  Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  held 
nearly  the  same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the 
others  notoriously  holding  low  views  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute.  J.  D.  MichaeUs  first  revived  the 
old  theory  of  Bar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but 
dogmatic  grounds.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions 
or  doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  could 
have  no  dogmatic  authority ;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a  pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which,  though  implied  in  other  early  books, 
are  nowhere  so  distinctly  inculcated.  The  arbitrary 
character  of  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  and  general 


T\'^r\.  Mashal  has  a  much  wider  signification  than 
.  parable,  or  any  English  synonym. 

h  Ewald  and  Dukes's  Beitrdge^  iii.  165. 

c  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  stands  alone  in  denying 
the  inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  book,  which  he  asserted,  in  a  passage 
condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
to  he  replete  with  statements  derogatory  to  God,  and 
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features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question,  however,  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavored 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  — 

IV.  The  probable  Age,  Country,  and  Position  of 
the  Author.  —  The  lanyuaae  alone  does  not,  as  some 
have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date 
of  the  composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  gen- 
erally adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultens  {Prcef. 
ad  libruni  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications 
of  external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  the  different  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome 
and  is  recognized  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,^'  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  hved  during,  or  even  after  the  Captivity. 
At  present  this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up 
as  untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Renan,  Schlott- 
mann, and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
terize the  antique  and  highly  poetic  style;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earhest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationahstic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature.^ 
So  far  as  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  observations  by  Havernick, 
L  c);  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognized  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Firm,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pure 
metal,  severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dig- 
nified and  majestic,  the  language  belongs  altogether 
to  a  period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  profound 
and  intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and 
oracular  sayiags  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  en- 
graved upon  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  in  char- 
acters of  molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).  It  is  truly  a 
lapidary  style,  such  as  was  natural  only  in  an  age 
when  writing,  though  known,  was  rarely  u^d,  before 
language  had  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  flex- 
ibility, but  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.     Much  stress  has   been  laid  upon  the  fact 

such  as  could  only  proceed  from  a  vain  and  ignorant 
heathen.  Aben  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  maintained  the 
same  opinion. 

d  A  list  is  given  by  Lee,  p.  50.  See  also  Havernick, 
Introd.  to  O.  T.  p.  176,  Eng.  Trans. 

e  Kenan's  good  taste  and  candor  here,  as  elsewhere, 
neutralize  his  rationalistic  tendency.  In  the  Histoire 
des  Langues  Semitiques,  ed.  1857,  he  held  that  the 
Aramaisms  indicate  a  very  late  date ;  in  the  preface 
to  Job  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  here  expressed. 
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that  the  book  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Rosenmiiller,  Proll.  p.  38). 
This  is  true  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts,  words,  and  forms  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,^  is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, a  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  the  argument  loses  much  of  its 
force  when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely 
invent  the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient 
and  curious  sayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom 
he  had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philos- 
ophy he  is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to 
have  taken  deep  interest,  even  to  the  detriment  of 
his  rehgious  principles  (see  Renan's  Job^  p.  xxiii.); 
while  those  proverbs  which  he  invented  himself 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same 
metrical  form  and  take  an  archaic  character. 
Again,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passages 
in  which  the  resemblance  is  most  complete  and 
striking,  were  taken  from  one  book  by  the  author 
of  the  other,  and  adapted,  according  to  a  Hebrew 
custom  common  among  the  prophets,  to  the  special 
purposes  of  his  work.  On  comparing  these  pas- 
sages, it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  be- 
longed in  the  first  instance  to  the  book  of  Job,^ 
where  they  are  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
tenor  of  the  argument,  and  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  author's  genius.  Taking  the  resem- 
blance as  a  fact,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
we  have  in  Job  a  composition  not  later  than  the 
most  ancient  proverbs,  and  certainly  of  much  earlier 
date  than  the  entire  book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Ha- 
vernick  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament^  §  30.  Dr.  Lee 
{Introd.  section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  and  searching  inquiry  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produces  a  vast 
number  of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch 
(which  he  holds  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Intro- 
duction, and  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
book),  from  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
l^^cclesiastes,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Micah,  and  JN'ahum,  all  of  which  are  probably, 
and  some  of  them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 
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«  Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists  of 
two  parallel  members,  and  each  member  of  three 
woi'ds :  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  osving  to 
the  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
always  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (Sclilottmann,  p.  68). 

h  See  Rosenmiiller,  Proll.  p.  40.  Even  Renan,  who 
believes  that  Job  was  written  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, holds  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxviii.) 
is  the  original  source  of  the  idea  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii-,  ix.). 

c  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Renan,  p.  xxxvii. 

d  The  Makamat  of  Hariri,  and  the  life  of  Timour 
by  Arabshah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycophron  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  char- 
acter may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ecclesiastes,  while  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Wisdom,  Ecplesiasticus,  and  Baruch.  In- 
89 


Considerable  weight  must  also  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for  obscu- 
rity than  any  Plebrew  writing.*^  There  is  an  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.^^  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long-for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  book.  The  enormous  mass  of  notes 
which  a  reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  a  single  chapter,<^  proves 
that  this  book  stands  apart  from  all  other  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a  different  epoch, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  crit- 
icism, to  an  earlier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  succeeded 
in  reproducing  the  manners  of  a  past  age;/  to  use 
the  words  of  M.  Renan,  "  antiquity  had  not  an 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  coloring."  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew;  and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impi-ob- 
able  (being  without  a  precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author  a  should  intentionally  and  success- 
fully avoid  all  reference  to  historical  occurrences, 
and  to  changes  in  religious  forms  or  doctrines  of  a 
date  posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  nar- 
rates. These  points  are  now  generally  recognized, 
but  they  have  rarely  been  applied  with  consistency 
and  candor  by  commentators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Israel,  ^*  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Ex- 
odus. It  cannot  be  proved  ^'  that  such  reference 
was  unlikely  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  argu- 
ment. The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  Law,  if 
known,  could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
opponents  of  Job,  while  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  ex- 
actly the  examples  which  they  required  in  order  to 
silence  the  complaints  and  answer  the  arguments 
of  Job.  The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  afiected 
by  the  answer  that  other  books  written  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few 


stances  in  our  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

e  The  ctTra^  Ae-yojuei^a,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  far^ 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  0.  T. 

/  This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  oiir  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18th  century. 

0  In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  fiction  exists  in 
which  a  searching  criticism  does  not  detect  anachron- 
isms or  inconsistencies. 

h  See  Renan,  p.  xvi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  miiH,  so  common  in  evexy  other  book, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs  only 
once  in  Job  (xxii.  22),  and  then  not  in  the  special  or 
technical  signification  of  a  received  code. 

i  See,  on  the  other  side,  Pareau  ap.  Rosenm. 
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or  no  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  the  books  spe- 
cified «  there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  Law.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  complete  view  of  the 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  facts  unconnected 
with  the  subject-matter  of  those  works,  could  be 
derived  from  them ;  but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  Law,  to  the  services  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle or  Temple,  and  they  all  recognize  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
our  author  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  was  unacquainted  with  any  forms 
of  religious  service,  save  those  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned, '^  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  hidirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occurrences,^  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extoUing  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the 
development  of  characters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  those  which  characterized  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period ;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriarchs 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job's  family 
and  associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  intervening  period.  The  chieftain 
lives  in  considerable  splendor  and  dignity;  menial 
offices,  such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  elder 
patriarchs  and  their  children,  are  now  performed 
by  servants,  between  whom  and  the  family  the  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job 
visits  the  city  frequently,  and  is  there  received  with 
high  respect  as  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished 
warrior  (xxix.  7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts 
of  judicature,  written  indictments,^'  and  regular 
forms  of  procedure  (xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men 
had  begun  to  observe  and  reason  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  astronomical  observations 
were  connected  with  curious  speculations  upon 
primeval  traditions.  We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10, 
xxvii.  16,  17,  xxviii.  1-21)  of  mining  operations, 
great  buildings,  ruined  sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of 
sculptured   figures   of  the   dead,<2   and    there   are 


«  M.  Renan  says:  "On  s'^tonnait  de  ne  trouver 
dans  le  livre  de  Job  aucune  trace  des  prescriptions 
mosaiques.  Mais  on  n'en  trouve  pas  da  vantage  dans 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  I'histoire  des  Juges  et  des 
premiers  Rois,  et  en  g(5neral  dans  les  ^crivains  ant^- 
rieurs  a  ]a  derniere  dpoque  du  royaume  de  Juda." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

&  Einleitung,  p.  57.  M.  Renan,  Hahn,  Schlott- 
mann,  and  other  critics,  agree  fully  with  this  opinion. 

c  The  entire  disappearance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
XXX.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  early  age.  Ewald  supposes 
them  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Horites  ;  and 
Scblottmann  (p.  15)  observes,  truly,  that  the  writer 
u.ust  liave  known  them  from  his  own  observation. 
This  throws  us  of  course  back  to  the  Mosaic  age. 
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throughout  copious  allusions  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductions and  the  arts  of  Egypt.  Great  revolutions 
had  occurred  within  the  time  of  the  writer ;  nations 
once  independent  had  been  overthrown,  and  whole 
races  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation. 
All  this  might  be  expected,  even  supposing  the 
work  to  have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date 
of  the  Exodus.  The  communications  with  Egypt 
were  frequent,  and  indeed  uninterrupted  during  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of 
the  customs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  as 
indicating  a  later  date  is  now_  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepsius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself  a  war- 
rior, and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms  of 
equality,  would  at  a  very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge  which  we  admire  in 
Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great  family,  success- 
ful in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supplied  abundantly 
with  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  and  enjoying  many  of 
its  luxuries ;  he  Uved  near  the  great  cities  on  the 
Euphrates/  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  route  of  the 
caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  exchanged 
the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  East,  and  had 
therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  procuring  in- 
formation from  those  merchants,  supposing  that  he 
did  not  himself  visit  a  country  so  full  of  interest  to 
a  thoughtful  mind. 

Such  a  progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Renan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldseans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  b.  c.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a 
fact  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in 
Curdistan  (see  Xenoph.  Cy7\  iii.  1,  §  34;  Anab. 
iv.  3,  §  4,  V.  5,  §  17)  was  the  original  source  of  the 
nation,  who  were  there  trained  in  predatory  habits, 
and  accustomed,  long  before  their  appearance  in 
history,  to  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring 
deserts ;  o  a  vie%^  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part 
assigned  to  them  in  this  book. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  the  generality 
of  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date  to  this  book, 
notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  most  of  the 
points  and  principles  which  we  have  just  considered, 


d  Known  in  Egypt  at  any  early  period  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
P-  75). 

e  Ch.  xxi.  82.    The  interpretation  is  very  doubtful, 

/  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Chwolsohn,  Ueber  die 
Uederreste  der  Babylonischen  Literatur  in  Arabiscken 
Uebersetzungen,  proves  an  advance  in  mental  culti- 
vation in  those  regions  at  a  far  earlier  age,  more 
than  sufficient  to  answer  every  objection  of  this  na- 
ture. 

ff  This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  Renan, 
Histoire  Generate  des  Langties  Semitiques,  ed.  1858, 
p.  56.  He  says  truly  that  they  were  "  redout^s  dans 
tout  I'Orient  pour  leurs  brigandages "  (p.  65).  See 
also  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier^  vol.  i.  p.  312.  TJr  of  the 
Chaldasans  was  undoubtedly  so  named  because  it  was 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we  will  now 
examine  separately :  — 

1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  fact  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stern,  narrow  dog- 
matism of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show,  whac 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognized  in  Genesis  and  those  of  our 
author.  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or 
developed  in  the  Law  has  been  already  shown  to  be 
an  evidence  of  an  earlier  date  —  all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elementary  truths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  forms  —  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  x. 
9 ;  Gen.  iii.  19 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  3 ;  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22 ; 
Job  xxii.  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  iden- 
tical. Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and 
in  all  his  weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm 
and  impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical  con- 
stitution framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
return.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  early  events  of  man's  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (xxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  tradition  in  all  the  families 
descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to  those 
points  in  which  a  real  progress  was  made  by  the 
Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the  position  from 
which  this  writer  starts  is  precisely  that  of  the  law- 
giver. One  great  problem  of  the  book  is  the  recon- 
ciliation of  unmerited  suffering  with  the  love  and 
justice  of  God.  In  the  prophets  and  psalms  the 
subject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and  receives,  if  not 
a  complete,  yet  a  substantially  satisfactory  settle- 
ment in  connection  with  the  great  doctrines  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  priesthood,  sufferings,  and  sec- 
-ond  advent,  involving  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
judgment.  In  the  book  of  Job,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  question  had 
previously  been  raised.  The  answers  given  to  it 
are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions.  Even  in 
the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  full  development  of  the  true  theory 
of  providential  dispensations  is  admitted  to  be  found, 
and  which  indeed  for  that  very  reason  has  been 
suspected  of  interpolation,  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
writer  knew  those  characteristics  of  Messiah  which 
from  the  time  of  David  were  continually  present  to 
the  mind  of  tlie  Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
must  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 


«  To  the  epoch  of  the  Achaemenidas. 

&  See  Renan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

c  Dr.  Lee  {Introduction  to  Job,  P-  13)  observes  that 
although  Satan  is  not  named  in  Genesis,  yet  the  char- 
acter which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 

in  the  words,  "  1  will  put  enmity   (rTZl*^W)  between 
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mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected —  on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a  far  later 
date «  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  would  now  assign  to  the  book ;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  ^  that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman;  he  acts  only  by  permission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.c  The  appella- 
tion of  "  sons  of  God  "  is  pecuUar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idol- 
atry is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion 
to  the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earUest  form 
of  false  religion  known  in  the  East.^^  To  an  Israelite, 
Uving  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  plot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools 
of  philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of 
that  prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and 
resting  on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  are  not  easily 
disproved.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a 
country  celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times ; 
insomuch  that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those 
schools  considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sol- 
omonian  writings  were  derived  from  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants  (Renan,  pp.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The 
book  of  Job  differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in 
its  greater  earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity 
of  imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  divine  government ;  characteristics 
as  it  would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted 
only  with  the  patriarchal  form  of  rehgiou,  rather 
than  of  a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
in  the  composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic 
age,  admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who 
assign  a  later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authen- 
ticity and  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
entire  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  nq^ 
remember  how  completely  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  is  at  once 
recognized  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  highly 

thee  and  him."  The  connection  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

d.  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  the 
Aryans.     See  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier,  i.  p.  313. 
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cultivated  or  declining  literature.  This,  however, 
differs  essentially  from  the  harmonious  and  majestic 
simplicity  of  form,  and  the  natural  development  of 
a  great  thought  which  characterize  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  in  every  nation,  and  produce 
so  powerful  an  impression  of  reality  as  well  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  xibraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments "  or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  hold  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  Captivity  —  that  view  is  now 
all  but  universally  repudiated:  but  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  had  attained  their  full  development ; 
while  it  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  some 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  book.  That 
supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have  been  written  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  by  a  dweller  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  in  a  district  immediately  bordering 
upon  the  Idumean  desert.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
district  were  to  a  considerable  extent  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation:  their  attendance  at  the  fes- 
tivals and  ordinances  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
Temple  before  the  time  of  the  later  kings  was  prob- 
ably rare  and  irregular,  if  it  were  not  altogether 
interrupted  during  a  long  period.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  natural  that  the  author,  while  recognizing 
and  enforcing  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
should  be  sparing  in  allusions  to  the  sanctions  or 
observances  of  the  Law.  A  resident  in  that  district 
would  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the 
varied  and  extensive  information  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  author  of  Job.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  country  of  Eliphaz ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
intercourse  with  all  the  races  to  which  the  persons 
named  in  the  book  belonged  was  frequent  during 
the  early  years  of  Israelitish  history.  The  caravans 
of  Tema  and  Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  in 
a  route  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and  the 
communications  with  Egypt  were  of  course  regular 
and  uninterrupted.  A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and 
cultivated  mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  au- 
thor must  have  been,  would  either  learn  from  con- 
versation with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  which 
he  so  frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable, 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  visiting  that  country,  of  all  the  most 
interesting  to  an  ancient.  The  local  coloring,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evi- 
dently natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 


«  The  most  skeptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  written  documents  in  the  age  of  Moses.  See 
E.  Renan,  Histoire  des  Langues  Semitiques^  p.  116. 

i  E.  g.  nwn^  for  ni?nr2,  vi.  8 ;  ?i-id^  for 
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such  a  writer:  the  families  in  Southern  Palestine, 
even  at  a  later  age,  lived  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  patriarchs;  and  illustrations  derived 
from  the  free,  wild,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  and 
the  customs  of  pastoral  tribes,  would  spontaneously 
suggest  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  people  appear 
also  to  have  been  noted  for  freshness  and  originality 
of  mind  —  qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah, 
or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and 
unlearned  herdman,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also 
been  remarked  that  Amos  seems  to  have  known 
and  imitated  the  book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv.  13, 
V.  8,  ix.  6,  with  Job  ix.  8,  9,  xxxviii.  31,  xii.  15; 
Schlottmann,  p.  109):  a  circumstance  scarcely  to 
be  explained,  considering  the  position  and  imper- 
fect education  of  that  prophet,  excepting  on  the 
supposition  that  for  some  reason  or  other  this  book 
was  peculiarly  popular  in  that  district.  Some 
weight  may  also  be  attached  to  the  observation 
(Stickel,  p.  276;  Schlottmann,  p.  Ill)  that  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  of  Southern  Palestine,  espe- 
cially the  softenhig  of  the  aspirates  and  exchanges 
of  the  sibilants,  resemble  the  few  divergences  ^  from 
pure  Hebrew  which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he  must  either 
have  composed  the  work  before  the  Law  was  pro- 
mulgated, or  under  most  peculiar  circumstances 
which  exempted  him  from  its  influence.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing  against 
it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  language, 
composition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state  of 
mental  cultivation  and  general  civilization.  It  has 
every  other  argument  in  its  favor,  while  it  is  free 
from  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  difficulty 
that  a  devout  Israehte,  deeply  interested  in  all  re- 
ligious speculations,  should  ignore  the  doctrines 
and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar  glory  of 
his  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  addition  to  its 
intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
aiiy  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of  holy  writ. 

A  complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  Kosen- 
mliller  {Elenchus  Inteiyp.  Jobi,  1824).  The  best 
rabbinical  commentators  are  —  Jarchi,  in  the  12th 
century ;  Aben  Ezra,  a  good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  f  A.  i>.  1168;  Levi  Ben  Gershom, 
commonly  known  as  Ralbag,  f  1370;  and  Nach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tanchum  a  good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  Vorrede,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathers  contributed  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text ;  but  some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quot^^  in  the 
Catenae  of  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  fol., 
1637  —  a  work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the  Alexandrian  version.  Ephrem  Syrus  has  schoHa, 
chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  vol.  ii.,  Romae,  1740. 
The  translation  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  Jerome  is 
of  great  value;   but  the  commentary  ascribed  to 


PpWT:^,  vi.  10  ;  t>W^n  for  DDin,  V.  11 ;  pHti?^ 
for  pni^'^,  vii.  16. 
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him  consists  merely  of  excerpts  from  the  work  of 
Philip,  one  of  Jerome's  disciples  (see  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Ecc.  xii.  661):  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for 
the  interpretation.  The  great  work  of  Gregory  M. 
is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical,  but  has  little 
connection  with  the  literal  meaning,  which  the  au- 
thor does  not  profess  to  explain.  Among  the  long 
list  of  able  and  learned  Romanists  who  have  left 
commentaries  on  the  book,  few  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language:  from  Caietan,  Zuiiiga, 
little  can  be  learned ;  but  A.  Schultens  speaks  very 
highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  Rosenmiiller  says  the 
German  translation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  Dereser  is  one 
of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early  Protes- 
tants, Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
text ;  but  by  far  the  best  commentary  of  that  age 
is  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of  Mer- 
cer, after  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  MS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  Mercer 
was  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  lieuchlin's  school, 
and  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  great  work  of  Albert  Schultens  on  Job 
(a.  d.  1737)  far  surpasses  all  preceding  and  con- 
temporary expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resources  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book 
is  diffuseness,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opin- 
ions long  since  rejected,  and  uninteresting  to  the 
student.  The  best  works  of  the  present  century 
are  those  of  Rosenmiiller,  3  vols.  1824;  and  H. 
Ewald,  whose  translation  and  commentary  are  re- 
markable for  accurate  learning  and  originality  of 
genius,  but  also  for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most 
painful  in  tone.  The  commentaries  of  Umbreit, 
Vaihinger,  Lange,  Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzel,  De  Wette, 
Knobel,  and  Vatke  are  generally  characterized  by 
diligence  and  ingenuity:  but  have  for  the  most 
part  a  strong  rationalistic  tendency,  especially  the 
three  last.  The  most  useful  analysis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  K.  Schlottmann's  transla- 
tion, Berlin,  1851 ;  but  his  commentary  is  deficient 
in  philological  research.  M.  Renan  has  lately  given 
an  excellent  translation  in  French  {Le  Livre  de 
Job,  Paris,  1859),  with  an  introduction,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  thoroughly  skeptical  character, 
shows  a  genial  appreciation  of  some  characteristic 
excellences  of  this  book.  In  England  we  have  a 
great  number  of  translations,  commentaries,  etc., 
of  various  merit:  among  which  the  highest  rank 
must  be  assigned  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Lee,  espe- 
cially valuable  for  its  copious  illustrations  from 
oriental  sources.  F.  C.  C. 

*  The  personal  character  of  Job,  and  his  senti- 
ments and  conduct  under  his  afflictions,  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  statements  respecting  them  in  the 
introductory  and  concluding  chapters.  These  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  complete  exposition  of  his  char- 
acter and  conduct.  The  whole  is  summed  up  in 
his  memorable  words  (ch.  i.  21),  "  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

The  poetical  portion,  intervening  between  the 
introductory  and  concluding  chapters,  is  the  in- 
spired writer's  own  discussion  of  the  topics  therein 
considered,  under  the  names  of  Job  and  his  friends. 
His  immediate  object,  in  this  instructive  discussion, 
is  to  exhibit,  in  strongest  contrast,  the  antagonistic 
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views  suggested  by  observation  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  the 
only  practical  lessons  which  that  observation  can 
teach,  or  is  capable  of  comprehending.  Hence  he 
gives  to  these  conflicting  views  the  freest  scope  and 
the  most  impassioned  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit 
their  antagonisms  in  the  strongest  light.  To  im- 
pute to  Job,  personally,  sentiments  which  the  writer 
himself  desired  to  express  through  one  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  discussion,  would  be  no  less  absurd,  than 
it  would  be  to  regard  the  sublime  poetry  of  this 
book  as  the  verbatim  report  of  an  actual  debate. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  book,  and  what 
are  the  lessons  which  it  teaches?  To  say  (as 
above,  p.  1400,  col.  1)  that  the  problem  is,  "Can 
goodness  exist  irrespective  of  reward,"  is  to  ignore 
the  greater  part  of  the  discussion ;  for  it  takes  a 
far  wider  range  than  this.  It  is  justly  said  (on  p. 
1403,  col.  2)  that  the  object  of  the  calamities  in- 
flicted on  Job  was  "to  try  his  sincerity;"  but 
this  throws  no  light  on  the  object  of  the  book  and 
its  discussions,  to  which  the  sufferings  of  Job  only 
furnished  the  occasion. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  (as  on  p.  1404,  col.  1)  that 
the  object  is,  "  to  show  the  effects  of  calamity, 
in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form,  upon  a  truly 
religious  spirit."  If  this  were  the  object,  it  was 
already  attained  in  the  record  of  Job's  conduct 
given  in  the  two  introductory  chapters.  It  is  seen 
in  his  tender  and  faithful  expostulation  with  his 
erring  wife  (ch.  ii.lO),  "shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  " 
It  is  expressed  in  his  grateful  and  submissive  recog- 
nition of  God's  hand,  in  what  he  gives  and  what 
he  withholds  (ch.  i.  21),  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  ■ 
Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Here  is  seen  "the  effect  of  calamity  on  a 
truly  religious  spirit;  "  and  in  all  ages  of  the  church 
it  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  highest  and  fullest 
attainment  of  the  religious  life.  (Compare  James 
V.  11.)  This,  moreover,  is  the  historical  record  of 
Job's  calamities,  and  of  their  effect  on  him.  The 
poetical  discussion,  which  follows,  is  of  quite  an- 
other character,  and  has  a  very  different  object. 

The  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  human  dispu- 
tants, covers  all  which  observation  can  attain,  re- 
specting the  moral  government  of  God,  and  (includ- 
ing the  discourses  of  Elihu)  the  uses  of  adversity. 
But  all  fails  to  solve  the  gi'eat  problem  of  the 
divine  government,  in  view  of  the  apparently  in- 
discriminate distribution  of  happiness  and  misery 
to  the  good  and  evil  among  men.  Many  facts  of 
human  life  are  correctly  stated,  as  all  experience 
proves,  and  much  also  that  is  false;  many  princi- 
ples are  avowed,  that  are  true  and  just  and  salu- 
tary, as  well  as  many  that  are  false  and  injurious. 
The  whole  discussion  is  instructive,  as  exhibiting 
the  various  aspects  under  which  the  divine  govern- 
ment may  be  viewed;  and  especially  as  showinj* 
the  conflicts  which  may  agitate  the  breast  even  of 
the  good  man,  in  view  of  the  strange  and  unex- 
plained distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life. 
It  is  no  solution  of  the  problem,  that  this  Mfe  is 
fragmentary;  that  all  will  be  rightly  adjusted  in 
another  state  of  existence.  For  if  it  will  be  just 
to  make  the  distinction  there  between  right  and 
wrong,  why  is  it  not  made  here  ?  « 


a  *  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  of 
this  problem  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  it  presented  it- 
self to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  reflecting  hea- 
then, is  given  in  Plutarch's  treatise  "  On  the  Delay  of 
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By  a  skillful  manoeuvre,  another  disputant  is  now 
introduced.  An  important,  though  a  subordinate, 
view  of  the  subject  still  remained,  which  could  not 
be  considered  in  coimection  with  the  topics  of  the 
preceding  discussion.  To  have  presented  it  in  the 
person  of  one  equal  or  superior  in  age  to  those  who 
had  already  spoken,  would  have  given  to  him  the 
appearance  of  an  umpire,  and  to  his  views  an  im- 
portance not  at  all  deserved ;  for  they  do  not  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  and  only  ofter  cer- 
tain practical  suggestions,  which  might  occur  to  a 
superficial  observer,  but  are  worthy  to"  be  taken  into 
account.  In  the  final  arbitrament,  they  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  something  aside  from  the  main 
issue.  It  is  to  a  young  man,  therefore,  that  this 
part  is  fitly  assigned ;  and  with  admirable  skill  he 
is  made  to  speak  in  character,  both  in  the  views 
ascribed  to  him,  and  in  the  manner  of  expressing 
them. 

According  to  this  speaker,  the  divine  judgments 
are  corrective  in  their  design ;  the  chastisement  of 
a  wise  and  tender  parent,  seeking  to  reclaim  a  way- 
ward child.  Such  chastisement  is  an  index,  there- 
fore, of  the  moral  state  of  its  subject.  It  must  be 
graduated,  consequently,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  its  severity  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
moral  desert  of  the  recipient.  The  view  neces- 
sarily assumes,  that  a  great  sufferer  must  have 
been  a  great  sinner;  and  consequently  that  Job, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  outward  life,  and 
to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Searcher  of  the 
heart,  must  have  been  secretly  as  eminent  in  sin  as 
he  was  now  in  suffering. 

Human  wisdom  is  thus  shown  to  be  utterly  at 
•  fault,  in  its  efforts  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
God's  government  on  earth.  Is  there,  then,  no 
help  ?  Is  there  no  rest  for  the  human  spirit,  no 
stable  ground  of  trust  and  confiding  submission, 
where  it  may  nnd  secure  repose  ? 

The  sacred  writer  now  breaks  off  the  discussion, 
which  has  reached  no  satisfactory  result,  by  the 
sudden  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the  terrors  of 
the  storm.  As  the  office  had  been  assigned  to  Job 
of  refuting  the  false  assumptions  of  the  three  friends, 
and  of  boldly  questioning  the  rectitude  of  the  di- 
vine government,  the  answer  of  God  is  addressed 
du'ectly  to  him.  This  answer  demands  special 
attention,  as  the  key  to  the  design  and  instructions 
of  the  book.  That  it  is  so,  is  clear ;  for  why  should 
the  Deity  be  introduced  at  all,  except  as  the  su- 
preme Arbiter,  to  whom  the  final  decision  is 
assigned?  The  introduction  of  the  Almighty, 
the  supreme  Judge  of  all,  for  any  less  purpose, 
would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  every  rule  of 
propriety  in  composition,  and  one  with  which  the 
author  of  a  work  so  perfect  in  design  and  execu- 
tion should  not  be  charged. « 

These  sublime  discourses  are  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  fitting  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Judge,  to  the  presumptuous  charges 
against  his  moral  government.  They  do  not  con- 
descend to  vindicate  his  ways,  or  attempt  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  finite  comprehension.  But  they 
furnish  overwhelming  proofs,  from  the  vast  system 


the  Deity  in  punishing  the  wicked  ;  "  the  Greek  text, 
with  notes,  by  Profs.  Haekett  and  Tyler,  1867. 

T.  J.  C. 

«  *  It  is  one  of  the  strange  incongruities  of  Heng- 

Btenberg's  theory  of  the  design  and  teachings  of  the 

book,  that  the  Almighty  is  made  to  appear,  simply  for 

the  purpose  of  indorsing  the  opinions  of  the  youthful 
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of  Nature  and  Providence,  of  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness ;  and  in  these  the  grounds  for 
the  firm  belief,  that  He  governs  aright  th6  worlds 
which  he  has  made,  and  that  for  those  who  confide 
in  him  it  is  safe  to  trust  him. 

From  this  brief  analysis,  the  subject  of  the  book 
appears  to  be.  The  Mystery  of  God's  Prov- 
idential Government  over  Men.  In  the 
treatment  of  it,  the  sacred  writer  shows  first,  the 
difficulties  which  it  presents  to  the  finite  mind, 
and  the  conflicting  views  and  false  conclusions  of 
the  human  spirit,  in  its  attempts  to  reconcile  them ; 
and  secondly,  the  true  position  of  man,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Eternal  and  Infinite. 

The  important  lessons  of  the  book  are  expressed 
in  the  following  propositions :  ^  — 

1.  The  apparently  arbitrary  distribution  of  the 
good  and  evil  of  this  life  is  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  caprice.  God,  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  all, 
presides  over  and  controls  the  affairs  of  earth.  His 
providential  care  extends  to  all  his  creatures.  He 
has  the  power  to  restrain  or  chastise  wrong,  and 
avenge  suffering  innocence ;  and  this  power  he  uses, 
when  and  how  he  will. 

2.  The  government  of  the  world  belongs,  of 
right,  to  Him  who  created  it;  whose  infinite  justice 
can  do  no  wrong:  whose  perfect  wisdom  and  love 
devise  only  what  is  best;  whose  omniscience  can- 
not err  in  the  choice  of  means ;  who  is  infinite  in 
power,  and  does  all  his  pleasure. 

3.  To  know  this  is  enough  for  man ;  and  more 
than  this  he  cannot  know.  God  can  impart  to 
him  no  more;  since  omniscience  alone  can  com- 
prehend the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Infinite. 

4.  Man's  true  position  is  implicit  trust  in  the 
infinitely  Wise,  Just,  and  Good,  and  submission 
to  his  will.  Here  alone  the  finite  comes  into  har- 
mony with  the  Infinite,  and  finds  true  peace;  for 
if  it  refuses  to  trust,  until  it  can  comprehend,  it 
must  be  in  eternal  discord  with  God  and  with 
itself. 

Such  are  the  grand  and  imposing  teachings  of 
this  book.  They  have  never  been  set  aside  or 
superseded.  The  ages  have  not  advanced  a  step 
beyond  them ;  nor  is  the  obligation  or  the  neces- 
sity less  now  than  then,  of  this  implicit  trust  of 
the  finite  in  the  Infinite.^ 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  discourses  of  Elihu  (chs.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  They  are  of  little  weight,  however,  ex- 
cept those  drawn  from  certain  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, namely,  in  2vords,  in  forms  and  significa- 
tions of  words,  and  in  constructions  and  jjhrases. 

A  careful  examination  shows  that  these  alleged 
peculiarities  are  less  numerous  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. But  few  of  them  are  really  characteristic 
of  Elihu's  manner;  and  these  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  distinguishes  each  of  the  speakers  by^peculiar 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.  The  writer  has 
given  {Book  of  Job,  Part  First,  Introduction,  pp. 
viii.-x.)  a  list  of  all  these  alleged  peculiarities,  with 
the  reasons  for  their  use  in  the  connection  in  which 


Elihu,  having  himself  nothing  to  say  that  has  any 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  discussion.      T.  J.  C. 

b  *  From  the  writer's  work  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
Part  Second,  §  4  of  the  Introduction.  T.  J.  C. 

c  *  The  theories  of  Ewald  and  Hengstenberg,  on 
the  design  and  teachings  of  this  book,  are  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Part 
First,  §  2  of  the  Introduction.  T.  J.  0. 
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they  are  found ;  showing  that  they  furnish  no 
evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  these  dis- 
courses. 
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JO^BAB.  1.  (nnV  [howling,  and  then  place 
oi=dese7't] :  [in  Gen.,]  ^Icofid^',  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
Vat.  omit,  Alex.  £ipafx\  Comp.  Aid.  'Icoa)3:]  Jo- 
bab.)  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  29;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  His  name  has  not 
been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names  of  places 
in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought  to  be  found 
with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.  But  Ptolemy  men- 
tions the  'ico/SaptVat  near  the  Sachalitse;  and  Bo- 
chart  {Phaleg,  ii.  21),  followed  by  Salmasius  and 
Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading  'Ico/SajSiVai,  by  the 
common  interchange  of  p  and  ;8.  The  identifica- 
tion is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe  or  place ;  and 

Bochart's  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q.  Arab.  i_;LaJ 

"a  desert,"  etc.,  from  ^^^^^,  though  regarded  as 
probable  by  Gesenius  and*  Michaehs,  seems  to  be 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kahsch  {Com.  on  Gen.) 
says  that  it  is,  "  according  to  the  etymology,  a  dis- 
trict in  Arabia  Deserta,'^  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramawt,  called  the 
Ahkaf,  of  proverbial  terror;  and  the  more  exten- 
sive waste  on  the  northeast  of  the  former,  called 
the  "deserted  quarter,"  Er-Ruba  el-Khalee,  which 
is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be  called 
desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deserta  by 
the  Greeks. 

2.  [Alex,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  Ico^SaS;  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.,  lcoa^al3.]  One  of  the  "  kings  "  of  Edora 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  34;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated 
after  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before 
the  phylarchs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.] 
He  was  "  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,"  and  successor 
of  Bela,  the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab 
whom  the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with 
Job,  his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his 
mother,  Bo(r6pp(x.  E.  S.  P. 

3.  ['Ico/3a)8.]  King  of  Madon;  one  of  the 
northern  chieftains  who  attempted  to  oppose 
Joshua's  conquest,  and  were  routed  by  him  at 
Meron  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only). 

4.  ClcoAaiS;  [Vat.  Comp.  Aid.]  Alex,  'lu^d^-) 
Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 
[Jeuz.]  a.  C.  H. 

JOCH'EBED  (155*'1'>  [whose  ghry  is  Jeho- 
vah']: 'Icoxa/Se'S;  [Alex,  in  Num.,  IcoxaySe^:] 
Jochabed),  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt 
of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  20).  In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  ille- 
gality of  the  marriage  between  Amram  and  his 
aunt,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dodah 
"cousin"  instead  of  "aunt."  But  this  is  unne- 
cessary; the  example  of  Abraham  himself  (Gen. 
XX.  12)  proves  that  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age  a  greater 
latitude  was  permitted  in  regard  to  mamage  than 
in  a  later  age.  Moreover  it  is  expressly  stated  else- 
where (Ex.  ii.  1;  Num.  xxvi.  59),  that  Jochebed 
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was  the  daughter  of  Levi,  and  consequently  sister 
of  Kohath,  Amram's  father.  W.  L.  B. 

JO^DA  ('IcoSa;  [Vat.  louSa:  Vulg.  omits] )== 
Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage  which  is  difficult  to 
unravel  (1  Esdr.  v.  58;  see  Ezr.  iii.  9).  Some 
words  are  probably  omitted.  The  name  elsewhere 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  forms  Hodaviah  (Ezr. 
ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii.  43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x. 
10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esdr.  v.  26). 

JO^ED  (^??"T^  [Jehovah  is  witness]:  'loodd'- 
Joed ),  a  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi. 
7).  Two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  read  "^^^1%  i.  e. 
Joezer,  and  two  vMI"^,  i.  e.  Joel,  confounding  Joed 
with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  Manassite.  The 
Syriac  must  have  had  ^TT^. 

JO^EL  (^'MV  [Jehovah  is  God;  or  whose  God 
is  Jehovah,  Ges.] ;  'I&jtjA:  Joel,  and  Johel).  1. 
Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2; 
1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father  of  Heman  the 
singer.  He  and  his  brother  Abiah  were  made 
judges  in  Beer-sheba  when  their  father  was  old, 
and  no  longer  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit. 
But  they  disgraced  both  their  office  and  their 
parentage  by  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took 
bribes  and  perverted  judgment.  Their  grievous 
misconduct  gave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  Joel  that  the  singular  corruption  of  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  13  (28  A.  V.)  has  taken  place.  Joel's 
name  has  dropped  out;  and  Vashni,  which  means 
"and  the  second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijah, 
has  been  taken  for  a  proper  name. 

2.  [JoheL]  In  1  Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Shaul  at  ver.  24. 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  the  son 
of  Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel. 
Beyond  this  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  re- 
cords a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
born  and  buried  at  Beth-horon,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Csesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in 
Judsea,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as  that 
of  Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Joel).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  he  were  a 
priest  himself  (Winer,  Realm.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  {e.  g. 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  179)  have  taken 
this  view.  Many  different  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  date  of  JoePs  prophecy.  Credner 
has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Bertholdt  of 
Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  etc.  of  Manasseh,  and 
Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  place  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Micah.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  etc.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  thus  making  Joel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  besides  the  order  of  the 
books,  are  the  special  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a  later  period.  Nothing,  says 
Hengstenberg,  has  yet  been  found  to  overthrow  this 
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conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds, 
especially  — 

The  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
—  We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only 
a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which 
was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Ordo  Seed.  p.  691). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  day  of  the  Lord.  "  This  book  of 
Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
course, and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  man's  vision "  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179). 

The  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy  re- 
lated was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judsea,  of  a  twofold  character :  want  of  water,  and 
a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years. 
The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with 
penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then  (he  says) 
the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in  its 
season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed  fruit. 
Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyful  one;  for  God, 
by  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit,  will  impart  to  his 
worshippers  increased  knowledge  of  Himself,  and 
after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  will 
extend  through  them  the  blessings  of  true  religion 
to  heathen  lands.  7'his  is  the  simple  argument  of 
the  book ;  only  that  it  is  beautified  and  enriched 
with  variety  of  ornament  and  pictorial  description. 
The  style  of  the  original  is  perspicuous  (except 
towards  the  end)  and  elegant,  surpassing  that  of 
all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk,  in 
subMmity. 

Browne  {Ordo  Said.  p.  692)  regards  the  con- 
tents of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected  repre- 
sentation (Hengst.,  Winer).  For  its  interpretation 
we  must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  "  the  ruin  upon  the 
apostate  church,"  was  represented  to  the  inward 
contemplation  'of  the  prophet.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connection,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penitence, 
return,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  judg- 
ments on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  Pet.  iv.  17), 
final  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All  prioi 
destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles;  the  final  consummation  of  all  things, 
to  which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  outmost 
one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  etc.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a  hostile  array  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Locusts 
are  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance;  and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
Joel  ii.  11,  25.  Maurice  {Prophets  and  Kings,  p. 
180)  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it,  which 
it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold.  The  four 
kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyrian  invasions  (Titcomb, 
Bible  Studies),  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  the  Babylonian,  Syro-Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  accordance  with 
the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpretation 

of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  n"}*12^n"inM 
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as  in  our  A.  Y.,  "  the  former  rain,"  with  Rosenm. 
and  the  lexicographers,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  righteousness"  with  marg.  of  A.  V., 
Hengst.,  and  others.  The  allusion  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengst.  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal 
teacher  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 

The  Ip'^'^nW  of  ch.  iii.  1  in  the  Hebrew, 
"  afterwards  "  ch.  ii.  28  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to 
a  higher  level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view  Mes- 
sianic times  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steudel,  we 
have  a  Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  pre- 
diction has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  certainly 
refer  the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentators 
are  agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however, 
interpret  it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to 
preparatory  events  under  the  earlier  dispensation, 
and  still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic 
times.  Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  sub- 
sequent development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  amapx^-,  while  the 
full  accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to 
come.  But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the 
whole  passage  has  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The 
passage  is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day;  though  Acts  ii.  39  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  "all  flesh"  (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  influences.  All  distinction  of 
races,  too,  will  be  done  away  (cf.  Joel  ii.  32,  with 
Rom.  X.  12,  13). 

Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  judg- 
ments upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various 
solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the  re- 
peated deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighboring 
merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mace, 
iir.  41,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighboring  nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the 
events  accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities. 
But  here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline;  and  while  some 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.., 
part  7,  vol.  i.,  may  be  specially  mentioned  Leusden's 
Joel  kxplicatus,  Ultraj.  1657;  Dr.  Edw.  Pocock's 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  Oxford, 
1691 ;  and  A  Paraphrase  and  Critical  Commentary 
on  the  Propjiecy  of  .Joel.,  by  Samuel  Chandler, 
London,  1735.  See  also  Die  Propheten  des  alien 
Bundes  erkldrt.,  von  Heinrich  P^wald,  Stuttgart, 
1840  [Bd.  i.  2e  Ausg.  1867] ;  Praktischer  Com- 
mentar  iiber  die  Kleinen  Propheten.,  von  Dr.  Um- 
breit,  Hamburg,  1844;  and  Booh  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr.  E.  Henderson,  London, 
1845  [Amer.  ed.  I860].  H.  B. 

*  The  principal  conmientators  on  Joel  as  one 
of  the  minor  prophets  (not  mentioned  above),  are 
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a  *  The  locusts,  says  the  eminent  naturalist,  Mr. 
Tristram,  '^  always  come  with  the  wind  from  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin  ;  and  this,  as  all  observers  attest, 
is  with  a  south  or  southeast  wind  into  Palestine,  with 


Hitzig,  Maurer,  Keil,  N^oyes,  and  Cowles.  For  the 
titles  of  their  works,  see  Habakkuk  (Amer.  ed.). 
To  the  other  separate  writers  on  this  book  may  be 
added  Fr.  A.  Holzhausen  (1829),  K.  A.  Credner 
(1831),  E.  Meier  (1841),  and  E.  B.  Pusey  (1861) 
in  pts.  ii.  and  iii.  of  his  Minor  Prophets  (not  yet 
completed).  Credner's  Ber  Prophet  Joel  iiberseizt, 
etc.,  (pp.  316)  is  "  a  rich  store-house  of  philological 
and  historical  illustration,"  but  is  deficient  in 
method  and  a  skillful  use  of  the  abundant  material. 
The  natural  history  of  the  locusts  supplies  much  of 
the  imagery  of  the  book.  Dr.  Pusey,  by  his  singular 
industry  in  the  collection  of  illustrative  facts,  ad- 
vances our  knowledge  on  this  subject  far  beyond  all 
previous  interpreters.  For  useful  information  here, 
see  also  Thomson's  Ijand  and  Book,  ii.  102-108. 
The  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  (Havernick,  Scholz, 
De  Wette,  Welte-Herbst,  Keil,  Bleek,  Davidson) 
treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  person  and  prophecies 
of  our  author.  Auberlen  has  written  on  "  Joel  "  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi.  719-721.  Stanley  de- 
scribes this  prophet  as  "  the  connecting  link  between 
the  older  prophets  who  are  known  to  us  only  through 
their  actions  and  sayings,  and  the  later  who  are 
known  chiefly  through  their  writings  .  .  .  With  a 
glance  'that  reached  forward  to  the  most  distant 
ages  ...  he  foretold  as  the  chief  est  of  blessings, 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  this  or  that  class, 
but  should  be  poured  out  on  all  humanity,  on  male 
and  female,  on  old  and  young,  even  on  the  slaves 
and  humblest  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  "  {Jewish 
Church,  ii.  490). 

Dr.  Pusey  adopts  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  scourge  of  locusts.  Though  so  many  of  the 
recent  commentators,  as  remarked  above,  discard 
this  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
arguments  adduced  for  it  are  not  easily  set  aside. 
Among  these  is  the  fact  that  in  ii.  17  the  prophet 
says,  "  Give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach  that  the 
heathen  should  rule  over  them."  The  connection 
here  is  obscure,  unless  we  suppose  that,  having 
hitherto  employed  an  allegory,  the  writer  at  this 
point  relinquishes  the  figure  and  passes  over  to  its 
real  import,  namely,  the  devastation  of  the  country 
by  a  heathen  army.  Again,  in  ii.  20,  the  enemy 
who  is  to  inflict  the  threatened  calamity  is  called 
"  the  northern "  or  northman  ("northern   army," 

A.  V.)  ('^D"^5^n)>  *•  e-  one  who  is  to  come  from 
the  north,  which  is  not  true  of  literal  locusts;  for 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  invade  Palestine  from 
that^  quarter,"  nor  could  they  be  dispersed  by  any 
natural  process  in  precisely  opposite  directions  as 
there  represented.  A  finger-sign  appears  also  in 
i.  6 :  the  locusts  just  spoken  of  are  here  "  a  heathen 

people"  ("^"^S),  who  have  come  upon  the  land  and 
inflicted  on  it  the  misery  of  which  the  prophet 
goes  on  to  portray  so  fearful  a  picture.  It  is  said, 
that  the  preterites  (i.  6  ff".)  show  that  the  locusts 
as  literally  understood  have  accomplished  or  at  least 
begun  the  work  of  devastation,  and  therefore  can- 
not prefigure  another  and  future  calamity.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  these  preterites 
so  called  may  be  rhetorical  merely,  not  historical: 
the  act  may  be  represented  as  past,  in  order  to  affirm 
with  greater  emphasis  the  certainty  of  the  occurrence 

a  west  wind  into  Persia,  and  with  an  east  wind  into 
Egypt.  Similarly  the  Assyrian  hordes  would  come 
frona  their  country  "  {Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
Lond.  1867).  H. 
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in  due  time.  It  agrees  with  this  view  that  in  i.  15 
"the  day''  of  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  not  yet  ar- 
rived; and  "  the  day  "  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
visitation  of  the  locusts  with  which  the  book  opens. 

The  last  five  verses  (28-32)  of  ch.  ii.  (A.  V.) 
form  a  distinct  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In 
this  division  the  A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  transition  at  this  point  arises 
from  the  relation  of  subjects,  not  of  time.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  ancient  people  of  God  if  they  repented 
and  turned  to  Him,  leads  the  prophet  to  speak  of 
the  still  richer  blessings  which  then  awaited  those 
who  should  believe  on  Christ  under  the  new  and 
last  economy  (Acts  ii.  16  fF.).  On  this  Messianic 
passage  see  especially  Hengstenberg's  Christology^ 
iii.  125-141  (Keith's  tr.,  1839). 

The  style  of  Joel  places  him,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics,  among  the  most  classical  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.  His  language  is  copious  and  pol- 
ished; his  parallelism  regular  and  well  balanced; 
his  imagery  bold  and  picturesque.  His  description 
of  the  warlike  locusts  —  their  march,  onset  and 
victory,  as  they  spread  themselves  with  irresistible 
might  through  the  land  —  forms  by  universal  con- 
sent one  of  the  most  graphic  sketches  of  this  nature 
to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  any  language.  The 
calamity  was  to  come  "  like  morn  spread  upon  the 
mountains  "  (ii.  2),  ?'.  e.  suddenly  and  swiftly  as  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun  glance  from  one  mountain- 
top  to  another.  The  brute  creation  suffers  as  well 
as  men.  The  Hebrew  (i.  20)  puts  before  us  a  more 
distinct  image  than  that  presented  in  the  A.  V. 
The  heat  and  drought  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  desert.  The  grass  is  withered ;  the  streams 
are  dried  up.  The  suffering  animals  turn  their 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  by  their  silent  agony 
implore  relief  from  the  hunger  and  thirst  which 
they  endure.  For  the  battle-scene  in  Jehosh- 
APHAT  (iii.  2  ff".  or  Hebr.  iv.  2  ffl)  see  on  that 
word  (Amer.  ed.).  John's  Apocalypse  itself  has 
reproduced  more  from  Joel  (compared  with  his 
extent)  than  from  any  other  Hebrew  poet.  The 
closing  verses  (iii.  18  ffl)  show  us  how  natural  it 
was  to  foreshadow  the  triumphs  of  Christianity 
under  the  symbols  of  Judaism  (comp.  Is.  ii.  2,  3; 
Mic.  iv.  1-3;  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.).  H. 

4.  (bwV*. 'Ia>ri\:  Joel.)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  families  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

5.  [Alex.  BaaA-]  A  descendant  of  Reuben. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  make  him  the  son  of  Han'och, 
while  others  trace  his  descent  through  Carmi.  (1 
Chr.  V.  4).  The  Syriac  for  Joel  substitutes  Carmi, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is 
that  of  the  eldest  son.  Burrington  {Geneal  i.  53) 
maintains  that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8  was  a 
descendant,  not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  his 
brethren,  probably  Carmi,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius 
print  it  in  their  genealogical  table.  But  the  passage 
on  which  he  rehes  for  support  (ver.  7),  as  conclud- 
ing the  genealogy  of  Hanoch,  evidently  refers  to 
Beerah,  the  prince  of  the  Reuben ites,  whom  the 
Assyrian  king  carried  captive.  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  similarity  between  Shemaiah  and  Shema, 
who  are  both  represented  as  sons  of  Joel,  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  latter  is  the  same  individual 
in  both  instances.  Bertheau  conjectures  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  David,  which  would  be  ap- 
proximately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in 
each  case  from  father  to  son. 
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6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

7.  ([Vat.  corrupt:]  ./o^e/.)  The  son  of  Izrahiah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  "  the 
troops  of  the  host  of  the  battle  "  who  numbered  in 
the  days  of  David  36,000  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  omit  the  words  "  and  the  sons 
of  Izrahiah;  "  so  that  Joel  appears  as  one  of  the 
five  sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present 
text,  with  the  exception  of  reading  "  four "  for 
"  five." 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David's  guard.  He  is  called  Igal 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36;  but  Kennicott  contends  that 
in  this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
other  words  it  preserved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of 
David,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom  (1  Chr.  xv.  7, 
11). 

10.  A  Gershomite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David, 
son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  xxvi. 
22).  He  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  one  of  the  two 
representatives  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in  the 
solemn  purification  by  which  the  Levites  prepared 
themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  Juel  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite,  placed  in 
command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

JOE'LAH  (nbS^V  [perh.  whom  Jehovah 
helps]:  'leAia ;  [Vat.  EAta;  Comp.  Aid.]  Alex. 
'IwrjAa:  Joela)^  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  who  with 
his  brother  joined  the  band  of  warriors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZER  ("'.'f?"'^*'  [ichose  help  is  Jehovah] : 
'Ico^apa;  Alex.  l(o(aap,  [Comp.  'loe^ep:]  Joezer), 
a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains  who  fought  by 
his  side  while  living  in  exile  among  the  Philistines 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6).       ' 

JOG^BEHAH  (nn3;i^  [elevated]:  in  Num. 

the  LXX.  have  translated  it,  as  if  from  T^'D.^  — 
vxpuo-av  avrds',  in  Judg.  ^Uyc^dX',  Alex.  6|  ivav- 
Ttas  Ze^ee:  Jegbaa),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  which  were  built  and  fortifi»d  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
territory  (Num.  xxxii.  35).  It  is  there  associated 
with  Jaazer  and  Beth-nimrah,  places  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  were  not  far  from  the 
Jordan,  and  south  of  the  Jebel-Jilad.  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again,  this  »time  in  connection  with 
Nobah,  in  the  account  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  11).  They  were  at  Karkor, 
and  he  made  his  way  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jordan  valley  at  Succoth  and  Penuel,  and  "  went 
up  "  —  ascended  from  the  Ghor  by  one  of  the  tor- 
rent-beds to  the  downs  of  the  higher  level  —  by  the 
way  of  the  dwellers  in  tents  —  the  pastoral  peopW, 
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who  avoided  the  district  of  the  towns  —  to  the  east 
of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah  —  making  his  way  towards 
the  waste  country  in  the  southeast.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  scanty  information  we  possess,  Karkor 
would  seem  to  have  been  situated.  No  trace  of 
any  name  like  Jogbehah  has  yet  been  met  with  in 
the  above,  or  any  other  direction.  G. 

JOG'LI  (*»b;i^  [exiled]:  'Ey\i  [Vat.  -Kei]', 
Alex.  EkAi;  [Comp.  'lo/cAi:]  Jogli),  the  father 
of  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Danites  (Num. 
xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (Wn*^*^  [perh.,  Jehcwah  revives, 
hHngs  to  life']  :  'IcoSa;  [Vat.  Icoaxaz/;]  Alex,  losaxa'- 
Joha.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Benjamite, 
who  was  a  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  dwellers  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a  colony,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
limits  of  another  tribe,  where  they  were  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  had  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfare  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  narratives 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  13  refer  to  the  same 
encounter,  although  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  name  Beriah  occurs  in  each. 

2.  ClwCae;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  Icoafae;  [Comp. 
'lojxc^.])  The  Tizite,  one  of  David's  guard  [1  Chr. 
xi.  45].  Kennicott  decides  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Shimri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put  "  Shimrite  " 
for  "  the  son  of  Shimri  "  to  the  name  of  his  brother 
Jedihel. 

JOHA^NAN  djn*'^'^ :  'Iwaz/c{i/;  [Vat.  Icoaz/as, 
and  so  Alex.  ver.  10 :  Johanan] ),  a  shortened  form 
of  Jehohanan  =  Jehovah's  gift.  It  is  the  same 
as  John.  [Jehohanan.]  1.  Son  of  Azariah 
[AzAiiiAH,  1],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the  son 
of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  6  (1  Chr.  vi.  9, 
10,  A.  v.).  In  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  8,  §  6)  the  name 
is  corrupted  to  Joramus,  and  in  the  Seder  Olam 
to  Joahaz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Since  however  we  know  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  supported 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V.,  that  Azariah  the  father  of 
Johanan  was  high-priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  and 
Amariah  his  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat' s 
i-eign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that 
Johanan's  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 
(See  Hervey's  Genealogies,  etc.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  [Alex.  \(aavafx-]  Son  of  Elioenai,  the  son 
of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of 
Zerubbabel's  heirs  [Shemaiah]  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  ('Icoj/a  in  2  K.  [xxv.  23],  'Icadvav  m  Jer.; 
Alex.  Icaavav  in  2  K.,  and  Iwavvav  in  Jer.,  except 
xli.  11,  xlii.  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5 ;  [Vat.  Icoj/av  in  Jer. 
xl.  8;  FA.i  Avj/av  Jer.  xl.  15,  Icoa^z/a^  ver.  16:] 
Johanan.)  The  son  of  Kareah,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  army  of 
Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldseans,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab 
and  the  Ammonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  hostile  army,  and  tender  his 
allegiance  to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the 
kino-  of  Babylon.  From  his  acquaintance  with  the 
treacherous  designs  of  Ishmael,  against  which 
Gedaliah  was  unhappily  warned  in  vain,  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
companion  of  Ishmael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of 
Baalis  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  promoter  of  the 
plot  (Jer.  xl.  8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
Johanan  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  assassin,  and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  carried 
off"  from  Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the 
vengeance  of  the  Chaldseans  for  the  treachery  of 
Ishmael,  the  captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head, 
halted  by  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah, 
settled  in  a  body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  after- 
wards scattered  throughout  the  country,  in  Migdol, 
Noph,  and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose 
sight  of  Johanan  and  his  fellow-captains. 

4.  ('Icoaz/ai/;  [AM.-  'l(axavav-])  The  firstborn 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  who 
either  died  before  his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at 
Megiddo.  Junius,  without  any  authority,  identifies 
him  with  Zaraces,  mentioned  1  Esdr.  i.  38. 

5.  A  valiant  Benjamite,  one  of  David's  captains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex.  'liovoLvX  [Vat.]  FA.  Icaav-)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  Cljn'l'^!^:  'lcoau7}s',  [Alex.  Icoavav.])  The 
father  of  Azariah,  an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 
Azgad  [sons  of  A.]  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  12).  He  is  called  Johannes  in  1  Esdr.  viii. 
38. 

9.  CljmnV  [FA.3  in  Ezr.,  Icouav.])  The 
son  of  Eliashib,  one  of  the  chief  Levites  (Neh.  xii. 
23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  "  treasury,"  according 
to  the  LXX.)  Ezra  retired  to  mourn  over  the  foreign 
marriages  which  the  people  had  contracted  (Ezr. 
X.  6).  He  is  called  Joanan  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  1 ;  and 
some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  with  Jon- 
athan, descendant  of  another  Eliashib,  who  was  after- 
wards high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  11).    [Jonathan,  10.] 

10.  Cl^ninV  'Icoz/az/;  Alex.  IccmOau;  FA.i 
Icoavav.)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the  priest 
(Neh.  vi.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

JOH AN'NES  i'lcodw-ns  '  Joannes)  =  Jeho- 
hanan son  of  Bebai  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
28).     [Jehohanan,  4.] 

*  JOHAN'NES  i'lcoduv-ns  ;  Vat.  luavTjs: 
Joannes),  son  of  Acatan  or  Hakkatan,  1  Esdr.  viii. 
38.     See  Johanan,  8.  A. 

JOHN    Clojavv-ni    [see   below]  ;    [Joannes]), 
names  in  the  Apocrypha.     1.  The  father  of  Mat- ^ 
tathias,  and  grandfather  of  the  Maccabsean  family 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  son  of  Mattathias  {'looappoiu; 
[Shi.  Alex,  loiavv-ns],  surnamed  Caddis  (KaSSty, 
cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  Mace.  ii.  2),  who  was  slahi  by 
"the  children  of  Jambri"  [Jambri]  (1  Mace.  ii. 
2,  ix.  36-38).  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22  he  is  called 
Joseph,  by  a  common  confusion  of  name.  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
whom  Judas  Maccabseus  sent  to  Rome  (1  Mace. 
viii.  17:  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
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cabseus  (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1),  "a  valiant  man, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  nobly 
supported  in   after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[Maccabees.] 

5.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Mace, 
xi.  17).  B.  F.  W. 

JOHN  {'lodvuTis  [from  )^ry\'^  =  ivlwm  Jeho- 
vah has  graciously  given]:  Cod.  Bezse,  ^loovddas- 
Joannes).  1.  One  of  the  high -priest's  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  preaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  JR.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
eai,  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnia  (Light- 
foot,  Ce?it.  Chor.  Matth.  prmf.  eh.  15;  see  also 
Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  ch.  15).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  rabbinical  writers  as  "  John 
the  priest"  {Comm.  in  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  among 
his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5, 13,  xv.  37). 

JOHN,  THE  Apostle  {^Iwdwqs  [see  above]). 
It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  hfe  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  into  periods  corre- 
sponding both  to  the  great  critical  epochs  which 
separate  one  part  of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked 
differences  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  materials  are  derived.  In  no  in- 
stance, perhaps,  is  such  a  division  more  necessary 
than  in  this.  One  portion  of  the  Apostle's  life  and 
work  stands  out  before  us  as  in  the  clearness  of 
broad  daylight.  Over  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty.  In  the  former  we  discern  only  a  few 
isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to  inference  and  con- 
jecture to  bring  them  together  into  something  like 
a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter,  it  is  true, 
images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ;  but  with 
these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  distinctness 
and  vividness  are  not  misleading  —  whether  half- 
traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has  not  taken 
the  place  of  history. 

I.  Before  the  call  to  the  discipleshij).  —  We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-narrative  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  Avhose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  2,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  but  comp. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted  «),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master. 
The  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  23.  following  Irenseus)  can  hardly 
have  beirun  before  the  year  b.  c.  4  of  the  Dionysian 
era.  The  (jospels  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zebedeeus  (Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi. 
1).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century  (Epiphan.  iii.  Hmr. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
first  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 


«  *  The  name  John  precedes  that  of  James  also  in 
Luke  viii.  51  and  Acts  i.  13  in  the  critical  editions  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.  A. 

&  Ewald  (Gesc/i.  Israels,  v.  p.  171)  adopts  Wieseler's 
conjecture,  and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis 
that  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
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the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  xix. 
25  (^Yieseler,  Stiid.  u.  Krit.  1840,  p.  648).^  They 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or 
near  the  same  town  [Bethsaida]  as  those  who 
were  afterwards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
their  children.  There,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  The 
mention  of  the  "  hired  servants  "  (Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother's  "substance"  {aTrh  tcov  vnapx^yrcDV, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of  "his  own  house"  (ra  'idia,  John 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
as  that  knowledge  was  hardly  hkely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  families.*^' 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  conmion  to  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1)  that 
the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Caiaphas 
(Acts  iv.  6);  (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  13),  as 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  old  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a  sign  of  that  yearning  and  expecta- 
tion which  then  characterized,'  not  only  the  more 
faithful  and  devout  (Luke  ii.  25,  28),  but  the  whole 
people.  The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wonders 
comiected  with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
future  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedaeus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 
21).  After  this  he  disappears  from  the  scene  of  the 
Gospel-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  character  meets  us  as 
presenting  the  same  marked  features  as  those  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  Eroni  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the 
other  on  his  left,  in  his  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affections,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eagerness 
for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom. The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may  be- 
hove to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He  would 
be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not  taught 
in  the  schools  of  .lerusalem,  and  therefore,  in  later 
hfe,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no  recognized 
position  as  a  teacher,  no  rabbinical  education  (Acts 
iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Law 
and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that  their  abcompUsh- 
ment  was  not  far  off.  For  him  too,  as  bound  by 
the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  He  would 
become  familiar  with  the  stately  worship  of  the 
Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  incense,  the  altar, 


Baptist,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  sober  critics,  like  Neander  (PJianz.  u.  Leit.  p. 
609,  4th  ed.),  and  Liicke  {Johannes,  i.  p.  9),  reject  both 
the  tradition  and  the  conjecture. 

c  Ewald  (J.  c.)  presses  this  also  into  the  service  of 
his,  strange  hypothesis. 
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and  the  priestly  robes.  ]May  we  not  conjecture  that 
then  the  impressions  were  first  made  which  never 
afterwards  wore  off?  Assuming  that  there  is  some 
harmony  between  the  previous  training  of  a  prophet 
and  the  form  of  the  visions  presented  to  him,  may 
we  not  recognize  them  in  the  rich  liturgical  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse  —  in  that  union  in  one  wonder- 
ful vision  of  all  that  was  most  wonderful  and  glorious 
in  the  predictions  of  the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy's  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efforts 
made  (when  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free- 
dom of  Israel  against  their  lloman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighboring  Samaritans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a  period  of  greater  cer- 
tainty, we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  countless  ways,  fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts 
of  both. 

II.  From  the  Call  to  the  Dlscipleship  to  the  De- 
parture from  Jeriisalem.  —  The  ordinary  life  of  the 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet  had  once  more 
'  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was  heard 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  and  the  pubHcans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
round  him.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedaeus  and  their  friends.  With  them,  perhaps, 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  be,  of  his  protests  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler  —  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
which  spoke  to  them  of  their  own  sins  —  of  their 
own  need  of  a  deliverer.  The  words  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  "  imply 
that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 
Evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed 
it,  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  He  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x.  21). 
The  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  disciples  (John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  23),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke  j 
V.  1-11  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  agahist  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment. 
ad  Joann.  i.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a  special  call  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  " 
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once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a  work 
Hke  it,  and  yet  unhke,  hi  God's  spiritual  kingdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn- 
ing-points in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord's  delegates  — 
representatives  —  Apostles.  In  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  and 
Zebedseus  stand  foremost.  They  come  within  the 
innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  friends,  and  are  as 
the  iKKcKTcav  iK^cKTSrepoi.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  St.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  <pi\6xpio'TOS,  John 
is  the  (piKiriffovs  (Grotius,  Frolegom.  in  Joann.). 
Some  striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so ;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types 
of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  fem- 
inine. The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  imphes 
a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those 
who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.«  That 
spirit  broke  out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined 
their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Master,  and  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  face  the  dark  terrors  of  the  cup  that 
he  drank  and  the  baptism  that  he  was  baptized  with 
(Matt.  XX.  20-24;  Mark  x.  3.5-41)^  when  they 
rebuked  one  who  cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's 
name  because  he  was  not  one  of  their  company 
(Luke  ix.  49)  —  when  they  sought  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke 
ix.  54).  About  this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  hus- 
band had  died,  takes  her  place  among  the  women 
who  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  minis- 
tering to  him  of  their  substance,  and  went  up  with 
him  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii. 
55).  Through  her,  we  may  well  beheve,  St.  John 
first  came  to  know  that  Mary  Magdalene  whose 
character  he  depicts  with  such  a  life-Uke  touch,  and 
that  other  Mary  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
stand  in  so  close  and  special  a  relation.  The  fullness 
of  his  narrative  of  what  the  other  Evangelists  omit 
(John  xi. )  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  united 
also  by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family 
of  Bethany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  familiar  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What 
is  characteristic  is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved ;  and,  as  the  chosen  and 
favored  friend,  reclines  at  table  with  his  head  upon 
his  Master's  breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the 
eager  Peter  —  they  had  been  sent  together  to  pre- 
pare the  supper  (Luke  xxii.  8)  —  makes  signs  of 
impatient  questioning  that  he  should  ask  what  was 
not  likely  to  be  answered  if  it  came  from  any  other 
(John  xiii.  24).     As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of 


a  The  consensus  of  patristic  interpretation  sees  in  of  all  distinguishing  force, 
this  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  preachers  of  s.  v.  ^povrri  ]  and  Lampe,  i 
the  Gospel.     This,  however,  ^Y0uld  deprive  the  epithet  i 


(Comp.  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
27.) 
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Olives  the  chosen  three  are  nearest  to  their  Master. 
They  only  are  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  con- 
flict in  Gethsemane  (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the 
betrayal  is  accomplished,  Peter  and  John,  after  the 
first  moment  of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the 
others  simply  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight «  (John 
xviii.  15).  The  personal  acquaintance  which  ex- 
isted between  John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to 
gain  access  both  for  himself  and  Peter,  but  the 
latter  remains  in  the  porch  with  the  officers  and 
servants,  while  John  himself  apparently  is  admitted 
to  the  council-chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence, 
even  to  the  prsetorium  of  the  Roman  Procurator 
(John  xviii.  16,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire 
to  see  the  end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than 
death,  sustained  him  through  all  the  terrors  and 
sorrows  of  that  day,  he  followed — accompanied 
probably  by  his  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene  —  to  the  place  of  cru- 
cifixion. The  Teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a 
brother  leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to 
be  as  a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John 
xix.  26-27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  spent, 
it  would  appear,  in  the  same  company.  He  receives 
Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of 
friendship.  It  is  to  them  that  Mary  Magdalene 
first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre 
(John  XX.  2);  they  are  the  first  to  go  together  to 
see  what  the  strange  words  meant.  Not  without 
some  bearing  on  their  respective  characters  is  the 
fact  that  John  is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on 
most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  least  re- 
strained by  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John 
XX.  4-6).  For  at  least  eight  days  they  continued 
in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  26).  Then,  in  the  interval 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  we  find 
them  still  together  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi. 
1),  as  though  they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense 
of  that  period  of  expectation  by  a  return  to  their 
old  calling  .and  their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  characteristic  difference.  John  is 
the  first  to  recognize  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the 
morning  twilight  .the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord; 
Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
towards  the  shore  where  He  stood  calling  to  them 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  reveal 
to  us  the  deep  affection  which  united  the  two  friends. 
It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future. 
That  at  once  suggests  the  question  —  "  And  what 
shall  this  man  do?  "  (John  xxi.  21).  The  history 
of  the  Acts  shows  the  same  union.  They  are  of 
course  together  at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Together  they  enter  the  Temple  as 
worshippers  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the 
threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13).  They  are  fel- 
low-workers in  the  first  great  step  of  the  Church's 
expansion.  The  Apostle  whose  wrath  had  been 
roused  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans,  overcomes 
his  national  exclusiveness,  and  receives  them  as  his 
brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecution  which  was 
pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or 
any  of  the  Apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1).    When 


«  A  somewhat  wild  conjecture  is  found  in  writers 
of  the  Western  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  Bede,  identify  the  Apostle  with  the  veavia-Ko<i  rts 
of  Mark  xiv.  51,  52  (Lampe,  i.  38). 

b  The  hypothesis  of  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  that 
the  Virgin  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  tradition  (Lampe,  i.  51). 

c  Lampe  fixes  a.  d.  66,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  forces  under  Cestius,  as  the  most 
probable  date. 
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the  persecutor  came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is 
true,  did  not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course 
does  not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Je- 
rusalem. The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution 
which  followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a 
great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his 
brother  (Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend  was  driven  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  helped  to 
take  part  in  the  great  settlement  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians 
(Acts  XV.  6).  His  position  and  reputation  there 
were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the  chief  "  pil- 
lars "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Of  the  work  of 
the  Apostle  during  this  period  we  have  hardly  the 
slightest  trace.  There  may  have  been  special  calls 
to  mission-work  like  that  which  drew  him  to  Sa- 
maria. There  may  have  been  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, organizing,  exhorting  the  churches  of  Judaea. 
His  fulfillment  of  the  solemn  charge  intrusted  to 
him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving  and  rev- 
erent thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspicuous 
activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure  that  it 
was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  elements  of  his 
character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were  being 
purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that 
high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing 
portion  of  his  hfe.  Here,  too,  we  may,  without 
much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
as  recording  a  historic  fact  when  they  ascribe  to 
him  a  Hfe  of  celibacy  (Tertull.  de  Monog.  c.  13). 
The  absence  of  his  name  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  It  harmonizes  with  all  we 
know  of  his  character  to  think  of  his  heart  as  so 
absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that  there 
was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the  human. 

III.  From  his  Departure  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
-Death.  —  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  hkehhood,  to  fill  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.'^ 
When  this  took  place  we  can  only  conjecture. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  de- 
parture under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more 
than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.^  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  his  work  as  an  Apostle  was  transferred  at  once 
from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  A  tradition  current 
in  the  time  of  Augustine  {Qucest.  Evang.  ii.  19), 
and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  repre- 
sented the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John  as  addressed  to 
the  Parthians,  and  so  far  implied  that, his  Apos- 
tolic work  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  ^^ 
them.  When  the  form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets 
us  again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we 


d  In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  Apostles 
formally  partition  out  the  world  known  to  them.  Par- 
thia  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives 
the  Proconsular  Asia  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  1).  In  one 
of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  variations  as  to 
time  and  order  (comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm.  ccxl., 
ccxli.). 
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are  still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to  be  bis,  the  facts  which  the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are —  (1)  that,  having  come 
to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general,  drove 
him  to  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9):«  (2)  that  the  seven 
churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  spe- 
cial objects  of  his  solicitude  (Rev.  i.  11);  that  in 
his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied  the 
truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  John  iv.  1 ;  2 
John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and  malig- 
nant temper,  disputed  his  authority  (3  John  9, 10). 
If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  outlived  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  those  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
companions  even  of  his  maturer  years  —  that  this 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  imagination 
that  his  Lord  had  promised  him  immortality  (John 
xxi.  23)  —  that,  as  if  remembering  the  actual  words 
which  had  been  thus  perverted,  the  longing  of  his 
soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the  cry,  "  Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus  "  (Rev.  xxii.  20)  — that  from  some  who 
spoke  with  authority  he  received  a  solemn  attesta- 
tion of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him  (John 
xxi.  24)  —  we  have  stated  all  that  has  any  claim  to 
the  character  of  historical  truth.  The  picture 
which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  without 
much  regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and  im- 
probable. He  is  shipwrecked  off  Ephesus  (Simeon 
Metaph.  in  vita  Johcm.  c.  2;  Lampe,  i.  47),  and 
arrives  there  in  time  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
heresies  which  sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's  departure. 
Then,  or  at  a  later  period,  he  numbers  among  his 
disciples  men  like  Polycarp,  Papias,  Ignatius 
(Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  c.  17).  In  the  persecution 
under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there, 
by  his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which 
he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt  him  (TertuU.  de 
Proescript.  c.  36.).'''  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile 
(Victorinus,  in  Apoc.  ix.  ;  Lampe,  i.  66).  The 
accession  of  Nerva  frees  him  from  danger,  and  he 
returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he  settles  the  canon  of 
the  Gospel-history  by  formally  attesting  the  truth 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  to 
supply  what  they  left  wanting  (Euseb.  //.  A',  iii. 
24).  The  elders  of  the  Church  are  gathered  to- 
gether, and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  begins 
with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In  the  beginning  was 


a  Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favor  of  the  latter,  [Comp. 
Revelation.] 

b  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside  the 
Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church  com- 
memorates it  by  the  special  festival  of  "  St.  John  Port. 
Latin."  on  May  6th. 

c  Eusebius  and  Irenseus  make  Cerinthus  the  heretic. 
In  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xxx.  c.  24)  Ebion  is  the  hero  of 
the  story.  To  modern  feelings  the  anecdote  may  seem 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Love, 
but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  development  in  act  of 
the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the  mind  of  Epiphanius 
there  was  a  difficulty  of  another  kind.  Nothing  less 
than  a  special  inspiration  could  account  for  such  a 
departure  from  an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  at 
all. 

d  The  story  of  the  ireTokov  is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  like  tradition  (Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  H.  E. 
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the  word"  (Hieron.  de  l%\  lUust.  c.  29).  Heresi^ 
continue  to  show  themselves,  but  he  meets  them 
with  the  strongest  possible  protest.  He  refuses  to 
pass  under  the  same  roof  (that  of  the  public  baths 
of  Ephesus)  as  their  foremost  leader,  lest  the  house 
should  fall  down  on  them  and  crush  them  (Iren. 
iii.  3;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  28,  iv.  14).c  Through  his 
agency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  is  at  last  reft 
of  its  magnificence,  and  even  (!)  leveled  with 
the  ground  (Cyril.  Alex.  Orat.  de  Mar.  Virg.; 
Nicephor.  H.  E.  ii.  42;  Lampe,  i.  90).  He  intro- 
duces and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Easter  feast  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  3).  At 
Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a  true  priest 
of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold 
{ir^TaKoV,  comp.  Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v.),  with  the 
sacred  name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge 
of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Polycrates,  in  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  31,  V.  24). f^  In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal 
exaltation,  a  later  tradition  tells  how  the  old  man 
used  to  find  pleasure  in  the  playfulness  and  fond- 
ness of  a  favorite  bird,  and  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling  by  the  familiar 
apologue  of  the  bow  that  must  sometimes  be  unbent 
(Cassian.  CoUat.  xxiv.  c.  2).<^  More  true  to  the 
N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is  the  story,  told 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( Quis  dives,  c.  42),  of  his  special  and 
loving  interest  in  the  younger  members  of  his  flock  •, 
of  his  eagerne'ss  and  courage  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into  evil  courses. 
The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man.  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom,  in  days  gone 
by,  he  had  baptized,  and  winning  him  to  repent- 
ance, is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look  on  as  be- 
longing to  his  actual  life  —  part  of  a  story  which 
is,  in  Clement's  words,  ov  fivdos,  aWa  x6yoS' 
Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  comes 
before  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life.  When  all 
capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone  —  when  there 
is  no  strength  even  to  stand  —  the  spirit  still  retains 
its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still  opened  to 
repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the  command 
which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  will,  "  Little 
children,  love  one  another"  (Hieron.  in  Gal.  vi.). 
Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and  less  interesting, 
we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That  he  put  forth  his 
power  to  raise  the  dead  to  hfe  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18); 
that  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  which  was  in- 
tended to  cause  his  death,  and  suffered  no  harm 
from  it/  (Pseudo- August.  Soliloq. ;  Isidor.  Hispal. 


ii.  23  ;  Epiph.  Hcer.  78)  about  James  the  Just.  Meas- 
ured by  our  notions,  the  statement  seems  altogether 
improbable,  and  yet  how  can  we  account  for  its  ap- 
pearance at  so  early  a  date  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this 
was  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priesthood  had 
passed  away  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  strong 
statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  was  misinterpreted, 
and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into  legend  ?  (Comp.  ' 
Neand.  PJfanz.  u.  Lett.  p.  613 ;  Stanley,  Sermons  and 
Essays  on  Apostolic  Age,  p.  283.)  Ewald  (/.  c.)  finds 
in  it  an  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  above 
referred  to. 

e  The  authority  of  Cassian  is  but  slender  in  such  a 
case  ;  but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  d  priori 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth  — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small "  ? 

/  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  in 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
which  appears  in  the  mediasval  representations  of  the 
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de  Morte  Sanct.  c.  73);  that  when  he  felt  his 
death  approaching  he  gave  orders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  own  sepulchre,  and  when  it  was  finished 
calmly  laid  himself  down  in  it  and  died  (Augustui. 
Tract,  in  Joann,  cxxiv. ) ;  that  after  his  interment 
there  were  strange  movements  in  the  earth  that 
covered  liira  {ibid. ) ;  that  when  the  tomb  was  sub- 
sequently opened  it  was  found  empty  (Niceph.  H. 
E.  ii.  42);  that  he  was  reserved  to  reappear  again 
in  conflict  with  the  personal  Antichrist  in  the  last 
days  (Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v.  'looavv-qs)'-  these  tradi- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  indicate  little  else  than  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  passed 
current.  The  very  time  of  his  death  lies  within 
the  region  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and 
the  dates  that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range  from 
A.  D.  89  to  A.  D.  120  (Lampe,  i.  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distin- 
guish between  the  false  and  the  true  —  between  the 
shadows  with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  Avas  "  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved  "  —  6  iTTKrrrjdios  —  return- 
ing that  love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering 
devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in  the 
zeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  the  burning  indignation 
against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which  runs, 
with  its  fiery  gleam,  through  his  whole  life,  and 
makes  him,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sons  of 
Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  dis- 
ciple, there  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
personal  affection  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principally  the  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 
he  treasures  up  every  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any 
recorded  narrative  of  his  work  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  comes  before  us  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unseen  eternal  world,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  there  is  less  apparent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  different  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  is  in  St. 
Paul,  there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind.  The 
image  mirrored  in  his  soul  is  that  of  the  Son  of 
.Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
easy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a  character  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into 
the  likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 
Nowhere  is  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  un- 
clouded; nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  per- 


Evangelist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  originated 
in  Mark  x.  39,  and  that  the  legend  grew  out  of  the 
symbol  ? 

«  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
the  eagle,  John  to  the  lion  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
evayyeA.io-Tvjs). 

6  Another  verse  of  this  hymn,  "  Volat  avis  sine 
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sonal  reminiscences  of  the  Christ,  Kara  adpKa^  in 
his  most  distinctively  human  characteristics.  It 
was  this  union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth 
which  made  him  so  tndy  the  "  Theologus  "  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  Apostles,  the  instinctive  op- 
ponent of  all  forms  of  a  mystical,  or  logical,  or 
docetic  Gnosticism.  It  was  a  true  feehng  which 
led  the  later  interpreters  of  the  mysterious  forms 
of  the  four  living  creatures  round  the  throne  (Kev. 
iv.  7 )  —  departing  in  this  instance  from  the  earlier 
tradition  «  —  to  see  in  him  the  eagle  that  soars  into 
the  highest  heaven  and  looks  upon  the  unclouded 
sun.  It  will  be  well  to  end  with  the  noble  words 
from  the  hymn  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  in  which 
that  feeling  is  embodied :  — 

"  Caelum  transit,  veri  rotam 
Solis  vidit,  ibi  totam 

Mentis  figens  aciem  ; 
Speculator  spiritalis 
Quasi  seraphim  sub  alls, 

Dei  vidit  faciem."6 

(Comp.  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  Lampe's 
Commentary;  Neander,  Pjianz.  u.  Leit.  pp.  609- 
652  [pp.  354-379,  comp.  pp.  508-531,  Eobinson's 
ed.,  N.  Y.  1865] ;  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  Sermort  iv.,  and  Essay  on  the 
Traditions  respecting  St.  John ;  Maurice  On  the 
Gospel  of  St:  John,  Serm.  i. ;  and  an  interesting 
article  by  Ebrard,  s.  v.  Johannes,  in  Herzog's  Reul- 
Encyklopddie.)  E.  H.  P. 

*  See  also  Lardner,  Hist,  of  the  Ajjostles  and 
Evangelists,  ch.  ix.  {Works,  vol.  v.  ed.  of  1829); 
Francis  Trench,  Life  and  Character  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Lond.  1850;  and,  on  the  legends 
respecting  the  Apostle,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  i.  157-172,  5th  ed.  A. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ('Icoc^i/z/t??  6  Bott- 
rioTT-fis  [and  6  ^aTrriCooj/] ),  a  saint  more  signally 
honored  of  God  than  any  other  whose  name  is 
recorded  in  either  the  O.  or  the  N.  T.  John  was 
of  the  priestly  race  by  both  parents,  for  his  father 
Zacharias  was  himself  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia, 
or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10),  offering  incense  at  the 
very  time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  him;  and 
Elizabeth  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke 
i.  5).  Both,  too,  were  devout  persons  —  walking  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  promise  to  Israel.  The  divine 
mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  many 
centuries  before  his  birth,  for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3) 
tells  us  that  it  was  John  who  was  prefigured  by 
Isaiah  as  "  the  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight"  (Is.  xl.  3),  while  by  the  prophet 
Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more  definitely,  "  Be- 
hold, I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  Me"  (iii.  1).  His  birth  — a 
birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
but  through  the  miraculous  interpositil)n  of  Al- 
mighty power  —  was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from 
God,  who  announced  it  as  an  occasion  of  joy  and 
gladness  to  many  —  and  at  the  same  time  assigned 
to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify  either  that  he 
was  to  be  born  of  God's  especial  favor,  or,  perhaps. 


meta,"  et  seq.,  is  familiar  to  most  students  as  the 
motto  prefixed  by  Olshausen  to  his  commentary  on  St. 
John's  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  is  to  be  found  in 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  71 ;  [also  in  Daniel's 
Thesaurus  Hymnotogkus,  ii.  166,  and  Mone's  Lateini- 
sche  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters,  iii.  118.] 
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that  he  was  to  be  the  harbinger  of  grace.  The 
angel  Gabriel  moreover  proclaimed  the  character 
and  office  of  this  wonderful  child  even  before  his 
conception,  foretelling  that  he  would  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  appear  as  the  great  reformer  of  his 
countrymen  —  another  Elijah  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  would  speak  truth  and  rebuke  vice  —  but, 
above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner  and  herald  of 
the  long-expected  Messiah. 

These  marvelous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment  —  the  privation  of 
speech  —  until  the  event  foretold  should  happen  — 
a  judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incredulity. 
And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise  tarried  not  — 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
country,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the  object 
and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure  greater 
and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who  were 
thus  honored  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel,  came 
together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and  im- 
mediately God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
a  miraculous  sign;  for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard 
the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in  her 
womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even  before 
birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43,  44). 
Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary  still  re- 
mained with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  [Respecting  this  date,  see  Jesus 
Christ,  p.  1381.]  On  the  eighth  day  the  child 
of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision, 
and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the  accus- 
tomed time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of  the 
family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John  —  a  decision  which 
Zacharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  judgment  on 
his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  gf  his  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and  mercy 
(Luke  i.  64).  God's  wonderful  interposition  in  the 
birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of  many 
with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation  (Luke 
iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  his  people. 
His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed  once  more 
about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child  thus  super- 
naturally  born  must  doubtless  be  commissioned  to 
perform,  some  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people.  Could  it  be  the  Messiah  ?  Could 
it  be  Elijah  ?  Was  the  era  of  their  old  prophets 
about  to  be  restored  ?  With  such  grave  thoughts 
were  the  mifids  of  the  people  occupied,  as  they 
mused  on  the  events  which  had  been  passing  under 
their  eyes,  and  said  one  to  another,  "  What  manner 
of  child  shall  this  be?"  while  Zacharias  himself, 
"  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  broke  forth  in  that 
glorious  strain  of  praise  and  prophecy  so  familiar 
to  us  in  the  morning  service  of  our  church  —  a 
strain  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  father, 
before  speaking  of  his  own  child,  blesses  God  for 
remembering  his  covenant  and  promise,  in  the 
redemption  and  salvation  of  his  people  through 
90 
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Him,  of  whom  his  own  son  was  the  prophet  and 
forerunner.  A  single  verse  contains  all  that  we 
know  of  John's  history  for  a  space  of  thirty  years  — 
the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  his  birth 
and  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry. 
"  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  the  spirit, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel "  (Luke  i.  80).  John,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  ordained  to  be  a  Nazarite  (see  Num.  vi. 
1-21)  from  his  birth,  for  the  words  of  the  angel 
were,  "He  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink  "  (Luke  i.  15).  What  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  brief  announcement  is  probably  this :  The 
chosen  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  herald  of  his 
kingdom  was  required  to  forego  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures and  hidulgences  of  the  world,  and  live  a  life 
of  the  strictest  self-denial  in  retirement  and  soli- 
tude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  west- 
ward of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  "  Desert  ^'  in  the  text, 
prepared  himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by  constant 
comnmnion  with  God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to 
which  he  had  been  divinely  called.  Here  year  after 
year  of  his  stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length 
the  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission  arrived. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of 
itself  a  lesson  to  his  countrymen;  his  dress  was 
that  of  the  old  prophets  —  a  garment  woven  of 
camel's  hair  (2  K.  i,  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a 
leathern  girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert 
afforded  —  locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  16). 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth 
—  his  hard  ascetic  life  —  his  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  —  and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear —  these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "  every  quarter  "  (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them  —  "  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Some  score  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repent- 
ance; not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though 
exhibiting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  his  own  time,  was  but  repeating  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  new  and  powerful  motive  the 
lessons  which  had  been  again  and  again  impressed 
upon  them  by  their  ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16, 
17,  Iv.  7;  Jer.  vii.  3-7;  Ez.  xviii.  19-32,  xxxvi. 
25-27;  Joel  ii.  12,  13;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4). 
But  while  such  was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the 
multitude  at  large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading- 
sects  of  the  Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  alike  as  "a  generation 
of  vipers,"  and  warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  external  privileges  as  descendants  of  xlbraham 
(Luke  iii.  8).  Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that 
"  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  "  — that 
formal  righteousness  would  be  tolerated  no  longer, 
and  that  none  would  be  acknowledged  for  children 
of  Abraham  but  such  as  did  the  works  of  Abraham 
(cf.  John  viii.  39).  Such  alarming  declarations  pro- 
duced their  effect,  and  many  of  every  class  pressed 
forward  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  be  baptized. 

What  then  was  the  baptism  which  John  admin- 
istered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptize  proselytes  to  their 
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religion  —  not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveying 
remission  of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and  symbol 
of  that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable  con- 
"dition  of  forgiveness  through  Him,  whom  John 
pointed  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration  —  of  a  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xix.  3,  4).  This  was  to  be  the 
mysterious  effect  of  baptism  "with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that  "  Mightier  One," 
whose  coming  he  proclaimed.  The  preparatory 
baptism  of  John  was  a  visible  sign  to  the  people, 
and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by  them,  that  a 
hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a  real  amendment 
of  life  were  necessary  for  admission  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  be 
at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
John's  baptism  unto  repentance,  and  that  baptism 
accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  is  clearly  marked  by 
John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large:  on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extor- 
tion, the  soldiers  against  violence  and  plunder.  His 
answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as 
-  instances  of  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist  —  an  extraordinary 
one  for  an  extraordinary  purpose  —  was  not  limited 
to  those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the 
baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptized  of  John,  on  the 
special  ground  that  it  became  Him  "  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  diflScult 
question  arises  —  How  is  John's  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  his  presenting  Himself 
for  baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  Jby  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  his 
baptism  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country, 
with  but  little  means  of  communication  between 
them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
had  never  before  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, must  assuredly  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  Christ's  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word 
or  sign  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  Lord,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  26;  cf.  Jackson  "o?i  the  CVeec/," 
Works,  Ox.  ed.  vi.  404).  At  all  events  it  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
to  baptize  the  Son  of  God  without  being  enabled 
to  distinguish  Him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multi- 
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tude.  Upon  the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  Kayd)  ovk  ijdeLU  avrSu  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows :  And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so  near 
a  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  ministerially, 
had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not  authority  to 
proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I  saw  the  predicted  sign 
in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  had  no  means 
of  knowing  by  previous  announcement,  whether  this 
wonderful  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Son  would 
be  vouchsafed  to  his  forerunner  at  his  baptism,  or 
at  any  other  time  (see  Dr.  Mill's  Bist.  Character 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especial 
office  ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It  was 
this  that  John  had  with  singular  humiUty  and  self- 
renunciation  announced  beforehand:  "  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  iviiness  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him 
at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Beth- 
abara,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  con- 
fidently indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God, 
on  whom  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a 
dove,  that  two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and 
probably  John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony, 
followed  Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptize 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  23,  iv.  1;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14 ; 
Luke  V.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  brought 
to  a  close.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  it  con- 
demned the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  occasion  to 
denounce  the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  disregard 
of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to 
himself  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip;  and  when 
John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins 
(Luke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The 
place  of  his  confinement  was  the  castle  of  Machserus 
—  a  fortress  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  here  that  reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles 
which  our  Lord  was  working  in  Judaea  —  miracles 
which,  doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the  con- 
firmation of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if 
Christ's  kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was 
the  duty  of  John's  own  disciples  no  less  than  of  all 
others  to  acknowledge  it.  They,  however^  would 
naturally  cling  to  their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  another.  "\\^th  a  view 
therefore  to  overcome  their  scruples,  John  sent  two 
of  them  to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  question,  "  Art 
Thou  He  that  should  come?  "  They  were  answered 
not  by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes— the  very  miracles  which  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  Ixi.  1);  and,  while  Jesus 
bade  the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  his 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude 
who  surrounded  Him  against  supposing  that  the 
Baptist  himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct 
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appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. W^ell  might  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses 
that  the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no 
waverer,  bending  to  every  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on 
the  banks  of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had  they 
that  John  was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon 
rich  clothing  and  dainty  fare  —  the  luxuries  of  a 
king's  court  —  and  they  must  have  been  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hard- 
ness and  privation  was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  ordinary  terrors  of  a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not 
only  vindicates  his  forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of 
inconstancy,  He  goes  on  to  proclaim  him  a  prophet, 
and  more  than  a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  born 
of  woman,  though  in  respect  to  spiritual  privileges 
behind  the  least  of  those  who  were  to  be  born  of  the 
Spirit  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
body  (Matt.  xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
expression  6  Se  fiiKpSrepos,  K.r.X.  is  understood 
by  Chrysostom,  Augustin,  Hilary,  and  some  modern 
commentators,  to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this 
interpretation  is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was 
to  Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a 
prison  was  deemed  too  light  a  punishment  for  his 
boldness  in  asserting  God's  law  before  the  face  of  a 
king  and  a  queen.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  ilerodias. 
Though  foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her 
opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived.  A  court  fes- 
*tiYal  was  kept  at  Machaerus  [see  Tiberias]  in 
honor  of  the  king's  birthday.  After  supper  [or 
during  it,  Mark  vi.  21,  22J,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
came  in  and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so 
charmed  was  the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  prom- 
ised with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should 
ask. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother, 
demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
promise  had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  had  denounced. 

Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before 
the  third  Passover  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's  min- 
istry. It  is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2)  attrib- 
uted to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  regarded 
his  growing  influence  with  the  people.  Herod  un- 
doubtedly looked  upon  him  as  some  extraordinary 
person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself,  and  as 
such  a  disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection,  he  ascribed 
them  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  risen  from 
the  dead.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  body 
of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his  disciples, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  records  the  honors  which 
successive  generations  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  through- 
out with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial, 
humility,  and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  said  he  hath  a  devil."    His  humility 
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was  such  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  honors  which  an 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one  — 
a  voice  merely  —  the  Voice  of  God  calling  his 
people  to  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Him  whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to 
unloose. 

For  his  boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  works, 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to  ancient 
and  modern  commentators:  Tillemont,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles. ;  Witsius,  Miscell.  vol.  iv. ;  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Catena  Aurea^  Oxford,  1842;  Neander,  Life  of 
Christ ;  Le  Bas,  Scripture.  Biography ;  Taylor, 
Life  of  Christ;  Olshausen,  Com.  on  the  Gospels. 

E.  H  — s. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  L  Authority.  — ^o 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  hi  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  The 
text  2  Pet.  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognized 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel 
itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recogi  zed 
this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  "  I  desire  the  1  ead 
of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God,  his 
blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love"  {ad  Rom.  c.  7; 
Cureton,  Corpus  Ignatianum,  p.  231),  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not  read  St.  John 
vi.  32,  &c.  And  in  the  Lp.  ad  Fhiladelphenos,  c.  7 
(which,  however,  is  not  contained  in  Mr.  Cureton' s 
Syriac  MSS.),  the  same  writer  says,  "  [The  Holy 
Spirit]  knoweth  whence  He  cometh  and  whither 
He  goeth,  and  reproveth  the  things  which  are  hid- 
den : ' '  this  is  surely  more  than  an  accidental  verbal 
coincidence  with  St.  John  iii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The 
fact  that  this  Gospel  is  not  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Rome  (a.  d.  68  or  96)  serves,  as  Dean  Alford  sug- 
gests, merely  to  confirm  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
very  late  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Polycarp 
in  his  short  epistle,  Hermas,  and  Barnabas  do  not 
refer  to  it.  But  its  phraseology  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  ("  Christians 
dwell  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the  world;  " 
comp.  John  xvii.  11,  14,  16 :  "  He  sent  his  only- 
begotten  Son  ...  as  loving,  not  condemning;" 
comp.  John  iii.  16,  17),  and  in  Justin  Martyr, 
A..  D.  150  ("  Christ  said.  Except  ye  be  born  again 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and 
it  is  manifest  to  all  that  it  is  impossible  for  thos« 
who  have  been  once  born  to  enter  into  the  wombs 
of  those  that  bare  them;  "  AjJoL  c.  61;  comp.  John 
iii.  3,  5 :  and  again,  "  His  blood  having  been  pro- 
duced, not  of  human  seed,  but  of  the  will  of  God;  " 
Trypho,  c.  63;  comp.  John  i.  13,  &c.).  Tatian, 
A.  D.  170,  wrote  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels; 
and  he  quotes  St.  John's  Gospel  hi  his  only  extant 
work ;  so  do  his  contemporaries  Apollinaris  of 
Hierapolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  The 
Valentinians  made  great  use  of  it ;  and  one  of  their 
sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it.  Yet 
its  authority  among  orthodox  Christians  was  too 
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firmly  established  to  be  shaken  thereby.  Theophilus 
of  Aiitioch  {ad  Autolycum^  ii.)  expressly  ascribes 
this  Gospel  to  St.  John;  and  he  wrote,  according 
to  Jerome  {Ep.  53,  ad  Algas.),  a  harmonized  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Gospels.  And,  to  close  the 
list  of  writers  of  the  second  century,  the  numerous 
and  full  testimonies  of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Ter- 
tullian  at  Carthage,  with  the  obscure  but  weighty 
testimony  of  the  Roman  writer  of  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  on  the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  au- 
thority attributed  in  the  Western  Church  to  this 
Gospel.  The  third  century  introduces  equally  de- 
cisive testimony  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  Clement  and  Origen,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  quote  at  length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  Lampe,  Commentarius,  i.  136), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets. 
The  Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of 
St.  John.  Guerike  {Einleitung  in  N.  T.  p.  303) 
enumerates  later  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning 
with  an  Englishman,  Edw.  Evanson,  On  the  Dis- 
sonance of  the  Four  Evangelists,  Ipswich,  1792, 
and  closhig  with  Bretschneider's  Probabilia  de 
Evangelio  Johannis,  etc.,  oriyine,  Lips.  1820.  His 
arguments  are  characterized  by  Guerike  as  strong 
in  comparison  with  those  of  his  predecessors.  They 
are  grounded  chiefly  on  the  strangeness  of  such 
language  and  thoughts  as  those  of  St.  John  coming 
from  a  Galilean  fisherman,  and  on  the  difference 
between  the  representations  of  our  Lord's  person 
and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given  by  St.  John  and 
the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike  answers  Bretsch- 
neider's arguments  in  detail.  The  skepticism  of 
more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bleek,  its  most  important,  expression  in  a 
treati-se  by  Llitzelberger  on  the  tradition  respecting 
the  xVpostle  John  and  his  writings  (1840).  His 
arguments  are  recapitulated  and  answered  by  Dr. 
Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  1848,  vol.  i. 
p.  244,  (fee).  It  may  suffice  to  mention  one  speci- 
men. St.  Paul's  expression  (Gal.  ii.  6),  diro^oi 
TTore  i)(Tav.)  is  translated  by  Llitzelberger,  "  what- 
soever they  [Peter,  James,  and  John]  M^ere  for- 
merly:" he  discovers  therein  an  implied  assertion 
that  all  three  were  not  living  when  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  was  written,  and  infers  that  since 
Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly  alive,  John 
must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  composition,  after  a.  d.  60,  of  various 
writings,  must  confound  him  with  another  John. 
Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur  to  St. 
John's  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard,  Das 
Evangelium  Johannis,  etc.,  Zurich,  1845. 

2.  Place  and  Time  at  lohich  it  was  loritten.  — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favor  of  Ephesus  Irenaeus  (iii. 
1;  also  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  8)  states  that  John 
published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus 
of  Asia.  Jerome  {Prol.  in  Matth.)  states  that  John 
was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write  more  pro- 
foundly concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The- 
odore of  Mopsuestia  {Prol.  in  Joannem)  relates  that 
John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was  moved  by 
his  disciples  to  write  his  Gospel. 
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The  evidence  in  favor  of  Patmos  comes  from  two 
anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Sy7iopsis 
of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Athanasius, 
states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by  St.  John  in 
Patmos,  and  published  afterwards  in  Ephesus.  The 
author  of  the  work  De  XI I.  Ajjostolis,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  Fabricius's  Ilippoiytus  (p.  952,  ed. 
Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished  by  Domitian 
i  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  later 
date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the  seeming 
inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St.  John's 
declaration  (Rev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he  had 
previously  borne  record  of  thp  Word  of  God,  render 
their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  elicit  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is  "  is  used  in 
V.  2,  and  the  past  tense  "  was  "  in  xi.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
these  passages  throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi. 
14)  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan- 
gehsts.  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  F]phesians  was 
written,  /.  e.  after  a.  d.  62.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii, 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.  D.  95  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  a.  d.  78.  The  ref- 
erences to  it  in  the  First  Epistle  and  the  Revelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  books;  and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it  • 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope.  —  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  A.  d.  69,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,  the  original  source  of  missions  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  Patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history 
than  Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his 
epistle,  and  in  which  St.  John  found  a  dwelling- 
place  and  a  tomb.  This  half-Greek,  half-Oriental 
city,  "  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men  "  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  >S/.  Paul,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Prcef  in  Ephes.)  was  borrowed  from  the  F^ast,  its 
name  from  the  West :  in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favorite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypho,  cc.  1,  7). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chos^\o  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  History,  ii.  42,  ed.  Bohn). 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  its 
neighborhood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salv.  §  42), 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens ; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  all  his 
teaching. 

Modern  criticism  has  indulged  in  much  curious 
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speculation  as  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  three  Gospels ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and  Cerin- 
thus ;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  directing  im- 
pulse given  to  St.  John  was  that  by  which  all 
"  prophecy  came  in  old  time,"  when  "  holy  men 
of  God  spake,"  "  not  by  the  will  of  man,"  "  but 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  can- 
not feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to  analyze 
the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  views  of  a  mind 
under  the  influence  of  Divme  inspiration.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  chronicler,  or  the  polemic, 
or  the  catechist  may  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that  his  motives 
were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  "  the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable;  "  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth 
in  its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson,  while 
pronouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external  tra- 
dition or  internal  grounds,  acknowledges  that  some 
truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I'hose  who  hold  the 
theory  in  its  extreme  and  exclusive  form  will  find 
it  hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that  St.  John  has 
many  things  in  common  with  his  predecessors ;  and 
those  who  repudiate  the  theory  entirely  will  find  it 
hard  to  account  for  his  omission,  e.  g.  of  such  an 
event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which  he  was  admitted 
to  see,  and  which  would  have  been  within  the  scope 
(under  any  other  theory)  of  his  Gospel.  Luthardt 
concludes  most  judiciously  that,  though  St.  John 
may  not  have  written  with  direct  reference  to  the 
earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not  write  without 
any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  of  St. 
John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
in  discovering,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  references 
to  Docetism,  Ebionitism,  and  Sabianism ;  yet,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  forth  as  the  principal 
design  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson : 
"  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  book  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true 
.that  they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St.  John.  He 
intended  to  set  forth  the  faith  alone,  and  in  so 
doing  he  has  written  passages  that  do  confute  those 
erroneous  tendencies." 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Luke  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John 
was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
much as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew, 
he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant 
grace  through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him. 
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And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
j  writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  all  but  a  little 
of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles  was 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discourse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write  at 
once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  important 
for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted  by  the 
others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore  from  the 
beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the  necessary 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he  went  on  to 
the  incarnation.     [See  above,  p.  1423.] 

4.  Contents  and  Integrity.  —  Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  close  ad- 
herence to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  western  writer 
would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating  some  one 
leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supplementary  chapter, 
are  divisions  which  will  occur  to  every  reader.  The 
ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengel  and  the  thoughtful 
one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of  attention.  But  none 
is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as  that  of  Larape,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abridgment :  — 

A.  The  Pkologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  LIistory,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  e\ents  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry, 
narrated  in  connection  with  seven  journeys,  i.  19- 
xii.  50 :  — 

1.  First  journey  into  Judsea  and  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12.  ' 

2.  Second  journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  first 
year  of  his  ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  (The  manifestation 
of  his  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii.  2J,  and  in  the 
journey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  his  min- 
istry, about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi.  (His 
glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  and 
by  his  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  discourses 
with  the  Jews,  his  disciples  and  his  Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  his  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21.  (Cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  journey  was  undertaken, 
vii.  1-13 :  five  signs  of  his  glory  shown  at  Jerusalem, 
vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
X.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
his  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judsea  towards  Bethany ;^ 
xi.  1-.54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences. ) 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  his  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  his  entry  hito  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  his  trlory  there. ) 

b.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xlii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  his  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  (Last 
Supper,  discourse  to  his  disciples,  his  commendatory 
prayer.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.,  xix.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion.) 
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3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx. 
1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. :  — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
geHst  by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history,  xxi. 
25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  interpolations.  Luthardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  objections  of 
Paulus,  Weisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  ch.  xxi., 
viii.  1-11,  V.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  l-26.«  The 
discussion  of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a 
commentary  than  to  a  brief  introduction.  But  as 
the  question  as  to  ch.  xxi.  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  statement  re- 
specting it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  {Einleitung^rp,  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness:  (1)  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  PfafF,  Semler,  Paulus,  Gurhtt,  Bertholdt, 
SeyfFarth,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Schott;  (2)  R.  Simon, 
Lampe,  Wetstein,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Beck,  Eich- 
horn.  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Handschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Scheffer.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twenty-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions   as   to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 


«  *  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  these 
passages.  The  genuineness  of  John  v.  8  (or  rather  v. 
4,  with  the  last  clause  of  ver.  8)  and  viii.  1-11  (or  more 
accm-ately  vii.  53-viii.  11)  is  a  question  of  textual 
criticism,  these  verses  being  wanting  in  the  oldest  and 
most  important  manuscripts,  and  in  other  authorities. 
They  are  accordingly  regarded  as  interpolations  or  as 
of  very  doubtful  genuineness,  not  only  by  the  writers 
mentioned  above,  but  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott, 
Tittmann,  Theile,  Lachmann  (John  vii.  53  —  viii.  1-11 
only),  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  De  Wette,  Briick- 
ner,  Meyer,  Liicke,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Neander, 
Luthardt,  Ewald,  Baumlein,  Bleek,  Godet,  Norton, 
Porter,  Davidson,  Green,  Scrivener,  and  many  other 
critics,  except  that  some  of  these  receive  the  last  clause 
of  V.  3  as  genuine.  But  there  is  no  external  evidence 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  other  passages  referred 
to.  A. 

b  *  This  account  of  Ewald's  view  is  not  entirely 
correct.  He  regards  the  21st  chapter  as  indeed  pro- 
ceeding substantially  from  the  Apostle,  but  as  betray- 
ing here  and  there  (as  in  vv.  20,  24,  25),  even  more 
than  the  main  body  of  the  Gospel,  the  hand  of  friends 
who  aided  him  in  committing  his  recollections  \o 
writing.  {Die  jolian.  Sc/iriften,  i.  53  S.)  The  main 
object  of  the  addition  he  supposes  to  have  been  to 
correct  the  erroneous  report  referred  to  in  ver.  23  re- 
specting the  exemption  of  the  beloved  disciple  from 
death. 

That  the  two  last  verses  of  the  21st  chapter  (or 
rather  ver.  25  and  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24)  have  the 
air  of  an  editorial  note  is  obvious.  The  extravagant 
hyperbole  in  ver.  25,  and  the  use  of  several  words 
(6<ra,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  for  a,  Ka6'  eV,  ol/uat) 
are  also  foreign  from  the  style  of  .John.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  supposition  respecting  these  verses  more  probable 
than  that  of  Mr.  Norton,  who  observes :  '^  According 
to  ancient  accounts,  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at 
Ephesus.  ...  It  is  not  improbable  that,  before  his 
death,  its  circulation  had  been  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church.  Thence  copies  of  it  would  be 
afterwards  obtained  ;  and  the  copy  provided  for  tran- 
scription was,  we  may  suppose,  accompanied  by  the 
strong  attestation  which  we  now  find,  given  by  the 
church,  or  the  elders  of  the  church,  to  their  full  faith 
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completely  answered  in  a  note  in  Guerike's  Einlei- 
tung^  p.  310  [or  Neutest.  Isagogik,  3e  Aufl.  1868, 
p.  223  f.],  and  are  given  up  with  one  exception  by 
De  Wette.  Other  objections,  though  urged  by 
Liicke,  are  exceedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  g. 
that  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is  un- 
like the  manner  of  St.  John ;  that  xx.  30,  31  would 
have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  xxi.  by  St.  John  if 
he  had  written  both  chapters;  that  the  narrative 
descends  to  strangely  minute  circumstances,  etc. 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th 
of  ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised 
addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published. 

There  is  an  early  tradition  recorded  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  in  Athanasius, 
that  this  Gospel  was  written  many  years  before  the 
Apostle  permitted  its  general  circulation.  This 
fact  —  rather  improbable  in  itself  —  is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplementary  character  of  the 
latter  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vii.  217),  less  skeptical 
herein  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  20  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  . 
having  been  written  by  the  Apostle,  about  a.  d. 
80,  at  the  request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more 
advanced  Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public 
till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi. 
was  a  later  addition  by  his  own  hand.^ 

5.   Literature.  —  The  principal   Commentators 


in  the  accounts  which  it  contained,  and  by  the  con- 
cluding remark  made  by  the  writer  of  this  attestation 
in  his  own  person"  {Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d 
ed.,  vol.  i.  Add.  Notes,  p.  xcvi.  ;  for  a  fuller  discussion 
comp.  Godet,  Comm.  sur  .P^vang.  de  St.  Jean,  ii. 
692  ff.). 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Gospel  is  genuine,  this 
view  of  the  last  two  verses  removes  all  objections  of 
any  real  weight  to  the  ascription  of  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  to  the  Apostle  John.  The  weakness  of  most 
of  these  objections  is  fully  recognized  even  by  Baur 
{Die  kanon.  Evangelien,  p.  235  ff.) ;  and  Credner,  who 
contends  against  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter,  admits 
that  ^^  it  exhibits  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  John's 
style"  {Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  i.  232).  The  points  of  dif- 
ference which  have  been  urged  are  altogether  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  striking  agreement, 
not  merely  in  phraseology,  but  in  manner,  and  in  the 
structure  and  connection  of  sentences  ;  note  especially 
the  absence  of  conjunctions,  vv.  3  (ter),  5,  10,  11,  12 
(bis),  13,  15  (bis),  16  (ter),  17  (ter),  20,  22,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  ovv. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  Gospel  is  not 
genuine,  this-  Appendix  presents  a  problem  which 
seems  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  solution.  What  motive 
could  there  have  been  for  adding  such  a  supplement 
to  a  spurious  work  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
centuiy  ?  Was  it  needful,  fifty  years  or  more  after 
the  Apostle's  death,  to  correct  a  false  report  that  it 
was  promised  him  that  he  should  not  die  ?  Or  what 
dogmatic  purpose  could  this  addition  serve  ?  ^  And  how 
is  its  minuteness  of  detail,  and  its  extraordinary  agree- 
ment in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  designed  to  give 
credit  to  the  forged  Gospel  by  a  pretended  attestation. 
But  was  the  whole  chapter  needed  for  this  ?  And 
what  credit  could  a  fictitious  work  of  that  period  derive 
from  an  anonymous  testimony  ?  Had  such  been  the 
object,  moreover,  how  strange  that  the  Apostle  John 
should  not  be  named  as  the  author  ! 

The  only  plausible  explanation,  then,  of  vv.  24,  25, 
seems'  to  be,  that  they  are  an  attestation  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospel  by  those  who  first  put  it  into 
general  circulation  —  companions  and  friends  of  the 
author,  and  well  known  to  those  to  whom  it  was  com- 
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ou  St.  John  will  be  found  in  the  following  list: 

(I)  Origen,  in  0pp.  ed.  1759,  iv.  1-460 ;  (2) 
Chrjsostom,  in  0pp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  1-530;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joannem,  1630  ;  [for  Theodore,  see 
Migne's  Patrol.  GrcEca,  torn.  Ixvi. ;  (3^)  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  0pp.  ed.  Aiibert,  torn,  iv.,  or  Migne's 
Patrol,  torn.  Ixxiii.,  Ixxiv. ;  the  poetical  paraphrase 
of  Nonnus  may  also  be  noted,  Migne,  Patrol,  torn, 
xliii. ;]  (4)  Augustine,  in  0pp.  ed.  1690,  iii.,  part 
2,  290-826;  (5)  Theophykct  ;  (6/  Euthymius 
Zigabenus;  (7)  Maldonatus;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Cal- 
vin; (10)  Grotius  and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacr'i ; 

(II)  Cornelius  a  Lapide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13) 
Lampe,  Coimnentarius  exegetico  -  analyticus  in 
Joanmm  [3  vol.  Amst.  1724-26,  and  Bas.  1725- 
27];  (14)  Bengel;  (15)  Whitby;  (16)  LiJcke,  Com- 
mentar  iib.  das  Evang.  des  Johann.  1820  [-24, 
3e  Aufl.  2  vols.  1840-43];  (17)  Olshausen,  Biblis- 
clier  Commentary  1834 ;  (18)  Meyer,  Kritisch- 
exeget.  Commentar ;  (19)  De  Wette,  Exeget. 
Handbuch  z.  N.  T.  ;  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm.  z. 
Evang.  Johan. ;  (21)  C.  E.  Luthardt,  das  jolian- 
neische  Evangelium  nach  seiner  Eigenthilmlichkelt, 
2  vols.,  1852-53. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  reader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel  than 
those  which  were  provided  for  him  by  Hammond. 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth 
and  Dean  Alford  to  the  interpretations  and  explana- 
tions of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English 
theologians,  and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German 
critics. 

The  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
have  been  translated  into  English  in  the  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers  [Chrysostom,  vol.  xxviii., 
xxxvi.,  Augustine,  vol.  xxix.]  (Parker,  1848).  Eng- 
lish translations  have  been  published  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  Olshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  of  Discourses 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1857.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Genuinp:ness.  —  Since  the  rise  of  the  Tubingen 
critical  school,  the  question  of  the  genuhieness  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
opponents  of  the  Johannean  authorship  are  far 
from  being  agreed  among  themselves  respecting 
the  date  which  they  assign  to  the  book.  Baur 
placed  it  at  about  160,  Hilgenfeld  at  from  120  to 
140,  Schenkel  at  from  110  to  120,  and  Renan  in 
his  13th  ed.  (Paris,  1867)  before  100.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Tubingen  school  on  this  question  is  a 
part  of  their  general  theory  concerning  the  rise  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
gradual  pacifying  of  the  supposed  antagonism  of 
the  Jewish-Christian  or  Petrine,  and  Gentile-Chris- 
tian or  Pauline,  branches  of  the  Church.     As  the 


municated  ;  and  the  only  plausible  accouat  of  the  first 
23  verses  of  the  chapter  is,  that  they  are  a  supple- 
mentary addition,  which  proceeded  directly  from  the 
pen,  or  substantially  from  the  dictation,  of  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  Tischendorf,  in  the 
2d  edition  of  his  Synopsis  Evans^elica  (1864),  brackets 
ver.  25  as  spurious,  chiefly  on  tlie  ground  of  its  omis- 
sion in  the  Codex  Sinai ticus  a  prima  manu.  (The 
part  of  Tischendorf  s  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T. 
containing  the  Gospel  of  John  has  not  yet  appeared.) 
The  verse  stands  at  present  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
but  Tischendorf  believes  that  the  color  of  the  ink  and 
a  slight  difference  in  the  handwriting  show  that  it  did 
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book  of  Acts  was  an  earlier,  so  the  fourth  Gospel 
was  a  later  product  of  this  compromising  tendency. 
The  writer  of  it  assumed  the  name  of  John  in  or- 
der to  give  an  Apostolic  sanction  to  his  higher 
theological  platform,  on  which  love  takes  the  place 
of  faith,  and  the  Jewish  system  is  shown  to  be  ful- 
jfilled,  and  so  abolished,  by  the  offering  of  Christ, 
who  is  represented  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb.  The 
history  is  artificially  contrived  as  the  symbohcal 
vestment  of  ideas,  such  as  the  idea  of  unbelief  cul- 
minating in  the  crucifixion  of  the  self-manifested 
Christ,  and  the  idea  of  faith  as  not  real  and  gen- 
uine so  far  as  it  rests  on  miracles.  Renan  diflfers 
from  most  of  the  German  critics  in  receiving  as 
authentic  much  more  of  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  Gospel.  He  conceives  the  work  to  have  been 
composed  by  some  disciple  of  the  Evangelist  John, 
who  derived  from  the  latter  much  of  his  informa- 
tion. In  particular  Renan  accepts  as  historical 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  (which, 
however,  he  holds  to  have  been  a  counterfeit  miracle, 
the  result  of  collusion),  and  much  besides  which 
John  records  in  connection  with  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

We  shall  now  review  the  principal  arguments 
which  bear  on  the  main  question.  That  John  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Proconsular  Asia,  in  particular  at  Ephesus, 
is  a  well  attested  fact.  Polycrates,  bishop  at  Eph- 
esus near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  who  had 
become  a  Christian  as  early  as  131,  and  seven  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  been  bishops  or  presbyters,  says 
that  John  died  and  was  buried  in  that  place  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  V.  24;  cf.  iii.  31).  Irenseus,  who  was  born 
in  Asia,  says  of  those  old  presbyters,  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Apostles,  whom  he  had  known, 
that  they  had  been  personally  conversant  with  John, 
and  that  he  had  remained  among  them  up  to  the 
times  of  Trajan,  whose  reign  was  from  98  to  117. 
(See  Iren.  adv.  llcer.  ii.  22,  al.  39,  §  5.)  That 
his  informants  were  mistaken  on  such  a  point  as 
the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  does  not 
invalidate  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  duration 
of  John's  life,  about  which  they  could  not  well  be 
mistaken.  His  Gospel,  according  to  Irenseus, 
Clement,  and  others,  and  the  general  belief,  was 
the  last  written  of  the  four,  and  the  tradition 
placed  its  composition  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  both  diligent 
inquirers,  and  knowing  how  to  discriminate  between 
books  universally  received  and  those  which  had  been 
questioned.  In  an  argument  which  depends  for  its 
force  partly  on  an  accumulation  .of  particulars, 
their  suffrages  are  not  without  weight.  We  may 
begin,  however,  with  the  indisputable  fact  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  received  in  every  part  of  Christendom 

not  proceed  from  the  original  scribe,  but  was  addei 
by  a  contemporary  I'eviser  of  the  manuscript.  On  this 
palseographical  question,  however,  Tregelles  differs 
from  him.  (See  Tischendorf  s  N.  T.  Greece  ex  Sinaitico 
Codice,  pp.  xxxxviii.,  Ixxvi.)  MS.  63  has  been  errone- 
ously cited  as  omitting  the  verse  (see  Scrivener's  Full 
Collation  of  the  Cod,  Sin.,  p.  lix.,  ttote).  The  scholia 
of  many  MSS.,  however,  speak  of  it  as  regarded  by 
some  as  an  addition  by  a  foreign  hand  ;  and  a  scholion 
to  this  effect,  asci-ibed  in  one  manuscript  to  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  is  given  in  Card.  Mai's  edition  of  the 
Commentaries  of  this  father  {Nova  Patr.  Bibl.  vii.  407, 
or  Migne's  Patrol.  Ixvi.  783  ff.).  A. 
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as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  prominent 
witnesses  are  TertuHian  in  North  Africa,  Clement 
in  Alexandria,  and  Irenaus  in  Gaul.  TertuUian 
in  Ills  treatise  against  Marcion,  written  in  207  or 
208,  appeals  hi  l)ehalf  of  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  to  tradition  coming 
down  from  the  Apostles  —  to  historical  evidence. 
(Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  2,  5.)  Clement,  an  erudite 
and  travelled  scholar,  not  only  ascribed  to  the  Four 
Gosi)els  exclusively  canonical  authority  {Strom,  iii'. 
13),  but  also,  in  his  last  work,  the  "Institutions," 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (vi.  14),  "  gave  a  tradition  con- 
cerning the  order  of  the  Gospels  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  presbyters  of  more  ancient  times ;  " 
that  is,  concerning  the  chronological  order  of  their 
composition.  He  became  the  head  of  the  x4.1exan- 
drian  school  about  the  year  190.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenteus  has  the  highest  importance,  and 
is,  in  truth,  when  it  is  properly  considered,  of  de- 
cisive weight  on  the  main  question.  He  was  a 
Greek,  born  in  Asia  Minor  about  140.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  where  he  first  held 
the  office  of  presbyter,  and  then,  A,  d.  178,  that 
of  bishop;  and  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
Church  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  had  in 
his  youth  known  Polycarp,  the  immediate  disciple 
of  John,  and  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
person  and  words.  Irenseus  not  only  testifies  to 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but 
he  argues  fancifully  that  there  must  be  four,  and 
only  four,  as  there  are  four  winds,  etc.  This  fan- 
ciful analogy,  so  fir  from  impairing  the  force  of 
his  testimony,  only  serves  to  show  how  firmly 
settled  was  his  faith,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  {Adv. 
Hoer.  iii.  1,  §  1,  and  iii.  11,  §  8.)  If  the  occa- 
sional use  of  fanciful  reasoning,  or  similar  viola- 
tions of  logic,  were  to  discredit  a  witness,  nearly 
all  of  the  Fathers  would  be  at  once  excluded  from 
court.  If  Irenseus  had,  to  any  extent,  derived  his 
belief  in  the  Gospels  from  his  reasoning,  the  objec- 
tion to  his  testimony  might  have  some  sohdity; 
but  such  was  not  the  fact.  The  objection  of  Schol- 
ten  and  others  that  he  misdated  the  Apocalypse, 
attributing  it  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  does  not 
materially  affect  the  value  of  his  statement  on  the 
point  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Irenffius  could  express  himself  in  this  way,  in  case 
John's  Gospel  had  first  made  its  appearance  during 
his  lifetime,  or  shortly  before.  His  relation  to 
Polycarp  —  not  to  speak  of  other  Christians  likewise 
older  than  himself —  forbids  the  supposition,  more- 
over, that  this  Gospel  was  a  fictitious  product  of 
any  part  of  the  second  century.  Polycarp  visited 
Eome  and  conferred  with  Anicetus,  about  the  year 
160.  Several  years  probably  elapsed  after  this, 
before  he  was  put  to  death.  But  at  the  date  of 
that  visit  Irenseus  had  reached  the  age  of  20. 
That  John's  (lospel  was  universally  received  at 
that  time,  might  be  safely  inferred  from  what  Ire- 
nseus says  in  the  passages  referred  to  above,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  proof  in  the  case.  Polycarp 
must  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  who 
accepted  it  as  a  genuine  and  authoritative  Gospel. 
Irenseus's  testimony,  considering  his  relation  to 
Polycarp  and  the  length  of  Polycarp' s  life,  affords 
well-nigh  as  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Johan- 
nean  authorship  as  if  we  had  the  distinct  and  direct 
assertion  of  the  fact  from  that  very  disciple  of 
John.  The  ample  learning  and  critical  spirit  of 
Origen,  though  his  theological  career  is  later  than 
that  of  the  Fathers  just  named,  give  to  his  testi- 
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nlony  to  the  universal  reception  of  this  Gospe., 
nmch  weight.  If  he  was  not  free  from  mistakes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  an  error  on  a  topic 
of  engrossing  interest  and  capital  importance,  and 
lying  in  the  direct  line  of  his  researches,  was  not 
likely  to  be  committed  by  him;  so  that  his  judg- 
ment on  the  question  before  us  goes  beyond  the 
mere  fact  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
generation  just  before  him.  In  the  same  category 
with  Clement,  Irenseus,  and  TertuHian,  is  the  Canon 
of  jMuratori  and  the  Peshito  version,  in  both  of 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  stands  in  its  proper  place. 
Polycrates,  too,  in  his  letter  to  Victor  (a.  d.  196), 
characterizes  the  Apostle  John  in  words  borrowed 
from  the  Gospel  (Euseb.  v.  24).  His  own  life,  as 
a  Christian,  began,  as  we  have  said,  in  131,  and 
with  that  of  his  kinsmen,  also  officers  of  the  Church, 
covered  the  century.  His  home  was  at  Ephesus, 
the  very  spot  where  John  died,  and  where  the  Gos- 
pel, if  he  was  the  author  of  it,  first  appeared. 

Looking  about  among  the  fragments  of  Christian 
literature  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  second  century,  we  meet  with 
Tatian,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr, 
though  after  Justin's  death  he  swerved  from  his 
teaching.  It  is  conceded  by  Baur  and  Zeller  that 
in  the  Oratio  ad  Grmcos  he  quotes  repeatedly  from 
the  fourth  Gospel.  (See  cc.  13,  19,  5,  4.)  In 
this,  as  in  similar  instances,  it  is  said  by  Scholten 
and  others,  that  since  Tatian  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  he  referred  it  to  John.  But  he 
quotes  as  from  an  authoritative  Scripture,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
differed  from  his  contemporaries  on  the  question, 
who  was  its  author.  This  work  was  written  not 
far  from  A.  d.  170.  He  also  composed  a  sort  of 
exegetical  harmony  on  the  basis  of  our  four  Gos- 
pels. Eusebius  says  (//.  E.  iv.  29),  that  "having 
formed  a  certain  body  or  collection  of  Gospels,  I 
know  not  how,  he  has  given  this  the  title  Dlatesse- 
ron,  that  is,  the  Gospel  by  the  Four,  or  the  Gospel 
formed  of  the  Four,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
some  even  now."  From  his  manner  of  speaking,  it 
would  seem  that  Eusebius  had  not  seen  the  book. 
But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Theod- 
oret  tells  us  that  he  had  found  two  hundred  copies 
of  Tatian' s  work  in  circulation,  and  had  taken 
them  away,  substituting  for  them  the  four  Gospels. 
Theodoret  adds  that  the  genealogies  and  the  descent 
from  David  were  left  out  of  Tatian's  work.  {Ilce- 
ret.  Fab.  i.  20.)  We  have,  then,  the  fact  from 
Eusebius,  that  Tatian  named  his  book  Biatesseron, 
and  the  fact  from  Theodoret,  that  he  found  it  in 
use  among  Cathohc  Christians,  in  the  room  of  the 
Gospels.  These  facts,  together  with  the  known 
use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  Tatian,  as  seen  in  his 
other  work,  would  justify  the  conclusion*  that  this 
Gospel  was  one  of  the  four  at  the  basis  of  the  Bia- 
tesseron.  But  an  early  Syriac  translation  of  this 
work,  began,  according  to  Bar  Sahbi,  with  the 
opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  John:  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word."  If  the  Diatesseron  was 
occasionally  confounded  by  Syrians  with  the  Har- 
mony of  Ammonius,  this  was  not  done  by  Bar 
Salibi,  who  distinguishes  the  two  works.  The  ob- 
jections of  Scholten  {Die  dltesten  Zeugnisse^  etc., 
p.  95  ff.),  which  are  partly  repeated  by  Davidson 
{Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1868),  p.  396 
ff.),  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  remarks  of  Bleek, 
and  by  the  observations  of  Riggenbach  {Die  Zeug- 
nisse  fur  das  Ev.  Johann.  etc.,  p.  47  ff.).     The- 
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ophilus,  who  became  bishop  of  Antioch  in  169,  in 
his  work  Ad  Autolycum  describes  John's  Gospel 
as  a  part  of  the  tloly  Scriptures,  and  John  himself 
as  a  writer  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  22).  In 
addition  to  this,  Jerome  states  that  Theophilus 
composed  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospels,  in  which 
he  handled  their  contents  synoptically :  "quatuor 
Evangelistorum  in  unum  opus  dicta  compingens." 
{De  viris  ill.  c.  25,  and  Ep.  151.  Of.  Bleek,  Einl.^ 
p.  230.)  A  contemporary  of  Theophilus  is  Athe- 
nagoras.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Prologue  of 
John's  Gospel  may  be  inferred  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  from  his  frequent  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  Word.  "  Through  him,"  he  says, 
"  all  things  were  made,  the  Father  and  Son  being 
one;  and  the  Son  being  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son,"  — language  obviously  founded 
on  John  i.  3,  x.  30,  38,  xiv.  11.  (SuppL  pro  Chris- 
tianis^  c.  10.)  Another  contemporary  of  Theoph- 
ilus, ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
in  a  fragment  found  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  re- 
fers to  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  only  in 
John  xix.  34;  and  in  another  passage  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  and  authority  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  (Chron.  Fasch.,  pp.  13,  14,  ed.  Dindorf, 
or  Routh,  Eeliq.  SacrcB,  i.  160,  161,  2d  ed.  See, 
also,  Meyer,  Einl.  in  d.  Evang.  Joh.).  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the 
genuineness  of  these  fragments,  as  is  done  by 
Lardner,  Worhs^  ii.  315,  and  N"eander,  Ch.  Hist.  i. 
298,  n.  2,  Torrey's  transl.  (See,  on  this  point, 
Schneider,  Aechtheit  des  johann.  Evang.,  1854.) 

The  fourth  Gospel  was  recognized  by  Justin 
Martyr  as  an  authoritative  Scripture.  •  He  was  born 
about  the  year  89,  and  the  date  of  his  death  was  not 
far  from  160.    He  refers,  in  different  places,  to  "  the 


Records  or  Memoirs  - 


-  ra  (nTOjxv7)ixov^vixaTa  - 
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the  Apostles  and  their  followers  "  or  companions, 
which,  as  he  observes,  "are  called  Gospels  "  {Apol. 
i.  67  ;  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  103  ;  Apol.  i.  66). 
Twice  he  uses  rh  euayyeKioi/,  as  the  later  Fathers 
often  do,  to  denote  the  Gospels  collectively  {Dial. 
c.  Tryph.  10,  100).  These  Gospels  are  quoted  as 
authentic  and  recognized  sources  of  knowledge  in 
respect  to  the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching;  it  is  de- 
clared that  they  are  read  on  Sundays  in  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies  where  •'  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in 
country  districts  "  meet  for  worship,  and  like  the 


a  *  For  example,  Jeremy  Taylor  quotes  the  passage 
thus :  '^  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Holi/ 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  (  Works, 
ii.  240,  ed.  Heber,  Lend.  1828).  A. 

b  *  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Cohort,  ad  Gent.  c.  9, 
0pp.  p.  69,  ed.  Potter)  has  apparently  confused  the 
passages  John  iii.  5  and  Matt,  xviii.  3  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  Justin.  The  two  principal  devia- 
tions of  Justin  from  the  text  of  John  —  the  use  of 
avayevvdo)  for  yevvdoi,  and  fiacrCXeia  tmv  ovpavdv 
for  /3acr.  r.  ^eou  —  are  both  found  in  Irenaeus,  who 
quotes  the  passage  thus  :  idv  fxrj  rt?  dvaycwrjOrj  Sl' 
•uSaros  Koi  TrveufxaTOS ,  ou  fxrj  eto-eAeucrerat  et?  rJji/  jSatrcA- 
etav  TMv  ovpavMV  {Fragm.  xxxv.  ed.  Stieren).  So  also 
in  Eusebius  :  edv  ixtj  Tt<;  dvayevvrjOfj  e^  vSaro?  /cat  nvev- 
)u,aTO?,  ov  ju-Tj  etcre'A^Tj  et?  Tr}v  jSacr.  tmv  ovpaviav  (Comm. 
in  Is.  i.  16,  17,  0pp.  vi.  98o  ed.  Migne).  'Avayevvdco 
in  ver.  5  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Vul- 
gate versions  {renatus  fuerit),  and  occurs  in  Athanasius 
{De  Incarn.  c.  14),  Ephrem  Syrus  {De  Pan.  0pp.  iii. 
183),  and  Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29).  The 
reading  jSao-tAeta  twi/  ovpaviov  is  not  only  found  in 
Iren.  and  Euseb.  as  above  (see  also  Euseb.  in  Is.  iii. 
1,  2),  but  also  in  Hippolytus  (quoting  from  the  Docetae), 
the  Apostol.  Constitutions,  Origen  (Lat.  int.)    Ephrem 
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writings  of  the  O.  T.  prophets  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  exhortations  to  the  people  {Apol.  i.  67). 
Nearly  all  of  Justin's  numerous  allusions  to  the 
sayings  of  Christ  and  events  of  his  life  correspond 
to  passages  in  our  canonical  Gospels.  There  is  no 
citation  from  the  Memoirs,  lohich  is  not  found  in 
the  canonical  Gospels ;  for  there  is  no  such  refer- 
ence either  in  c.  103  or  c.  88  of  the  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
(See  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  2d  ed.,  p.  137 
f.)  Justin  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews;  but  even  this  cannot  be 
established.  That  it  formed  one  of  the  authorita- 
tive memoirs  of  which  he  speaks,  is  extremely  im- 
probable. Having  attained  to  such  an  authority, 
how  could  it  be  thrown  out  and  discarded  without 
an  audible  word  of  opposition?  How  could  this 
be  done,  when  Irenaeus  had  already  reached  his 
manhood  ?  —  for  he  had  attained  to  this  age  before 
Justin  died.  In  the  long  list  of  passages  collected 
by  Semisch  {Denkwdrdlgkeiten  des  Martyrers 
Justiims)  and  by  other  writers,  there  are  some 
which  are  obviously  taken  from  the  fourth  Gospel. 
One  of  these  is  the  passage  relative  to  John  the 
Baptist  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  88),  which  is  from 
John  i.  20,  23.  Another  is  the  passage  on  regen- 
eration {Ajwl.  i.  61)  from  John  iii.  3-5.  The  oc- 
currence of  this  passage  respecting  regeneration  in 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  {Horn.  xi.  26), 
with  the  same  deviations  from  John  that  are  found 
in  Justin's  quotation,  has  been  made  an  argument 
to  prove  that  both  writers  must  have  taken  it  from 
some  other  Gospel  —  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
But  the  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  Homilies, 
and  the  omission  of  the  part  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  a  second  physical  birth,  —  points  of 
difference  between  Justin  and  the  Homilies,  —  are 
quite  as  marked  as  the  points  of  resemblance,  which 
may  be  an  accidental  coincidence.  The  deviations 
in  Justin's  citation  from  the  original  in  John  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  confusion  of  the  phraseology  of 
this  passage  with  that  of  Matt,  xviii.  3  —  than  which 
nothing  was  more  natural.  Similar  inaccuracies, 
and  from  a  similar  cause,  in  quoting  John  iii.  3  or 
5,  are  not  uncommon  now."  That  Justin  uses  the 
compound  word  avayevvdco,  is  because  he  had 
found  occasion  to  use  the  same  verb  just  before  in 
the  context,  and  because  this  had  become  the  cur- 
rent term  to  designate  regeneration.^ 


Syrus,  Chrysostom  (at  least  5  times),  Basil  of  Seleucia 
{Orat.  xxviii.  33),  Pseudo-Athanasius  {Quoistiones  ad 
Antiochum,  c.  101),  and  Theodoret  ( Qucest.  in  Num.  35) ; 
in  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Philastrius,  Augustine,  and 
other  Latin  fathers  ;  and  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  with 
two  other  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  even  adopted  as 
genuine  by  Tischendorf  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Synopsis 
Evangeiica  (1864).  Chrysostom  in  his  Homilies  on 
John  iii.  quotes  the  verse  3  times  with  the  reading 
^acr.  T.  Beov  {0pp.  viii.  143 ic,  148a,  ed.  Montf ),  and  3 
times  with  the  reading  /3atr.  t.  ovp.  {0pp.  viii.  MSde,, 
144ti,  see  also  Opp.  iv.  681d,  xi.  250e).  These  facts 
show  how  natural  such  variations  were,  and  how  little 
ground  they  afford  for  the  supposition  that  Justin  de- 
rived the  passage  in  question  from  some  other  source 
than  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  change  from  the  in- 
definite singular  to  the  definite  plural  is  made  in  John 
itself  in  the  immediate  context  (ver.  7) :  ^-  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born  again." 

The  length  of  this  note  may  be  partly  excused  by  ■ 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  passages  of  the  fathers  here 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  variations  from  the 
common  text  in  Justin's  quotation  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  in  any  critical  edition  of  the  Gi'eek 
Testament.  A. 
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Baur,  in  one  place,  adduces  John  iii.  4  as  an 
instance  of  the  fictitious  ascription  to  the  Jews, 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  of  incred- 
ible misunderstandings  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  If 
this  be  so,  surely  Justin  must  be  indebted  to  this 
Gospel  for  the  passage.  Anxious  to  avoid  this 
conclusion,  and  apparently  forgetting  what  he  had 
said  before,  Baur  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
work  affirms  that  this  same  expression  is  borrowed 
alike  by  the  author  of  John  and  by  Justin  from 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews!  (See  Baur's  Kanon. 
Evang.  pp.  290,  300,  compared  with  pp.  352,  353.) 
There  were  two  or  three  other  citations,  however, 
in  the  Homilies,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
same  deviations  are  found  as  in  corresponding 
citations  in  Justin.  But  if  this  circumstance  lent 
any  plausibility  to  the  pretense  that  these  passages 
in  Justin  were  drawn  from  some  other  document 
than  the  canonical  John,  this  plausibility  vanished 
and  the  question  was  really  set  at  rest  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Dressel's  edition  of  the  Homilies.  This 
edition  gives  the  concluding  portion,  not  found  in 
Cotelerius,  and  we  are  thus  furnished  {Horn.  xix. 
22;  comp.  John  ix.  2,  3)  with  an  undenied  and 
undeniable  quotation  from  John.  This  makes  it 
evident  that  Horn.  iii.  52  is  a  citation  from  John 
X.  9,  27,  and  also  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  source 
whence  the  quotation  of  John  iii.  3-5  was  derived. 
The  similarity  of  the  Homilies  to  Justin,  in  the 
few  quotations  referred  to  above,  is  probably  acci- 
dental. If  not,  it  simply  proves  that  Justin  was 
in  the  hands  of  their  author.  This  may  easily  be 
supposed.  The  date  of  the  Homilies  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  170.  (See,  on  these  points,  Meyer, 
Einl.  p.  10;  Bleek,  p.  228;  Semisch,  p.  193  fF.) 
The  objections  of  the  skeptical  critics,  drawn  from 
Justin's  habit  of  quothig  ad  sensum,  and  from  his 
not  naming  the  authors  of  the  Memoirs,  are  with- 
out force,  as  all  scholars  must  see.  His  manner 
of  citation  was  not  unusual,  and  he  was  writing  to 
heathen  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  supposition  that  Justin  borrowed  the  passages, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  from  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Peter,  which  Hilgenfeld  and  others  have 
advocated,  hardly  deserves  a  refutation.  It  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  misinterpreted  passage  in 
Trypli.  106  (see  Otto's  note,  ad  loc.)^  and  partly 
by  conjectures  respecting  this  apocryphal  book,  for 
which  there  is  no  historical  warrant. 

Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Incar- 
nation must  have  been  derived  from  some  author- 
itative source,  and  this  could  only  be  the  fourth 
Gospel.  In  one  passage  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  105),  he 
directly  appeals  for  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation, 
"that  Christ  became  man  by  the  Virgin,"  to  the 
Memoirs.  Scholten  has  labored  to  prove  that  a 
great  diversity  exists  between  Justin's  conception 
of  the  Logos  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel;- but  there  is  no  greater  difference  than  might 
easily  exist  between  an  author  and  a  somewhat  in- 
exact theological  interpreter. 

That  Justin  used  our  four  Gospels  and  desig- 
nates these  as  the  Memoirs,  Norton  has  cogently 
argued  {Gen.  of  the  Gospels,  i.  237-239). 

Papias,  whom  Irenseus  calls  "an  ancient  man  — 
apxO'^os  aPTjp  {Euseb.  iii.  39) — had,  according  to 
the  same  Father,  heard  the  Apostle  John.  Euse- 
bius  supposes  that  Irenseus  is  mistaken  in  this,  and 
that  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  whom  Papias  per- 
sonally knew.  This,  however,  is  doubtful ;  and  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  personage  as  the  Presbyter 
John,  in  distinction  from  the  Apostle  of  the  same 
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name,  is  an  open  question.  However  this  may  be, 
Eusebius  states  that  Papias  "  made  use  of  testi- 
monies from  the  Eirst  Epistle  of  John."  Whether 
he  quoted  from  the  Gospel  or  not,  Eusebius  does 
not  state.  If  it  were  shown  that  he  did  not  do  so, 
his  silence  could  not  be  turned  into  an  argument 
against  its  genuineness,  as  we  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticular end  he  had  in  view  in  making  his  citations. 
But  the  First  Epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Gospel.  (See  De  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  N.  Tes- 
tament, §  177  a.)  So  that  the  testimony  of  Pa- 
pias to  the  First  Epistle  is  likewise  a  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 

Turning  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  we  find  not  a 
few  expressions,  especially  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 
which  remind  us  of  passages  peculiar  to  John.  In 
one  instance,  such  a  reference  can  scarcely  be 
avoided.  Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  says :  Ylas  yap  hs  "hv  [xtj  ofioXoyy  'Irjaovu 
Xpicrrhu  iv  aapKl  iX'qKvQevcu.  avrixpi'O'Tds  iari 
(c.  7).  It  is  much  more  probable  that  this  thought 
was  taken  from  1  John  iv.  3,  than  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  any  other  source.  Especially  is  this 
seen  to  be  the  case,  when  it  is  rememberetl  that 
Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John.  John  xxi.  24, 
coming  from  another  hand  than  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  is  also  a  testimony  to  its  genuineness. 

The  Artemonites,  the  party  of  Unitarians  at  Ivome 
near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  did  not  think 
of  disputing  the  canonical  authority  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  Marcion  was  acquainted  with  it,  but  re- 
jected it  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  acknowl- 
edge any  Apostles  but  Paul  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc. 
iv.  3,  2,  5.  De  Came  Christi,  3.  For  other  pas- 
sages to  the  same  effect  from  Irenseus  and  Tertul- 
lian, see  De  Wette,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.  §  72  c, 
Anm.  d.)  The  Valentinian  Gnostics  admitted  the 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  and  used  it  much 
(Irenseus,  Adv.  Ilcer.  iii.  11,  §  7).  Ptolemaeus,  a 
follower  of  Valentine's  doctrine,  explicitly  acknowl- 
edges this  Gospel  {Epist.  ad  Floram,  c.  1,  ap. 
Epiph.  HcEr.  xxxiii.  3.  See  Grabe,  Spicile tjiuin, 
ii.  70,  2d  ed.,  or  Stieren's  Irenaeus,  i.  924).  Herac- 
leon,  another  follower,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it, 
which  Origen  frequently  quotes  (Grabe,  Spici/e(/iinn, 
vol.  ii.,  and  Stieren's  ed.  of  Irenseus,  i.  938-971). 
Scholten  has  attempted  to  show  that  Heracleon  was 
late  in  the  century.  One  of  his  arguments,  that 
Irenseus  does  not  mention  him,  is  met  by  'Lischen- 
dorf,  wdio  produces  from  Irenaeus  a  passage  in  which 
he  is  named  in  connection  with  Ptolema'us.  The 
use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  leading  followers  of 
Valentinus,  and  the  need  they  have  to  apply  a 
perverse  interpretation  to  the  statements  of  the 
Gospel,  render  it  probable  that  their  master  also 
acknowledged  the  Gospel  as  genuine.  This  is  im- 
plied by  TertulHan  {De  Pi-cescript.  Hceret.  c.  38). 
"  If  Valentine,"  says  Tertullian,  "  appears  (videtur) 
to  make  use  of  the  entire  instrument  "  —  that  is, 
the  four  Gospels,  —  "  he  has  done  violentie  to  the 
truth,"  etc.  The  videtur  may  be  the  reluctant  con- 
cession of  an  adversary,  but  the  word  is  frequently 
used  by  Tertullian  in  the  sense,  to  be  seen,  to  be 
fully  apparent  (comp.  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  c.  26,  29 ; 
adv.  Marc,  iv.  2;  de  Orat.  c.  21;  ApoL,  c.  19; 
Adv.  Jud.  c.  5,  quoted  from  Isaiah  i.  12).  Such 
is  probably  its  meaning  here.  But  Hippolytus, 
explaining  the  tenets  of  Valentine,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "All  the  prophets  and  the  law  spoke  from 
the  Demiurg,  a  foolish  god,  he  says  —  fools,  know- 
ing nothing.  On  this  account  it  is,  he  says,  that 
the  Saviour  says :  '  All  that  came  before  me  are 
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thieves  and  robbers '  (Hippol.  Refut.  omnium 
Hceres.  vi.  35).  The  passage  is  obviously  from 
John  X.  8.  It  is  pretended  that  the  (pncri  —  he 
says  —  refers  not  to  Valentine,  but  to  some  un- 
known author  among  his  disciples.  But  this,  though 
possible,  is  surely  much  less  probable  than  the  sup- 
position that  he  refers  to  a  work  of  Valentine  him- 
self. Hippolytus  distinguishes  the  various  branches 
of  the  Valentinian  sect  and  the  phases  of  opinion 
that  respectively  belong  to  them.  In  the  place 
referred  to,  he  is  speaking  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect  himself.  A  similar  remark  is  to  be  made  of 
BasiUdes  and  of  the  passages  of  Hippolytus  relating 
to  his  use  of  John  {Ref.  ffcer.  vii.  22,  27).  The 
early  date  of  Basilides  is  shown  by  various  proofs. 
(See  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Basilides  ah  erster  Zeuge, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1868.)  The  work  of  Basilides  "on 
the  Gosper^  (Euseb.  II.  E.  iv.  7)  was  not  improb- 
ably a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels  (see  Norton, 
Gen.  of  the  Gospels,  iii.  2-38).  How  widely  ex- 
tended was  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  among  the  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  numerous  quotations 
that  were  made  from  it  by  the  Ophites  or  Naasseni, 
and  the  Peratge,  which  are  preserved  by  Hippolytus 
(v.  7,  8,  9,  12,  16,  17).  The  opposition  of  the 
insignificant  party  of  the  Alogi  is  an  argument  for, 
rather  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 
(Iren.  iii.  11,  §  9).  We  assume,  what  is  most 
probable,  that  tlie  party  referred  to  by  Irena^us  is 
the  same  which  Epiphanius  designates  by  this  name. 
Their  opposition  shows  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  not  long  after  the  middle  of-  the  second 
century.  Moreover,  they  attributed  the  Gospel  to 
Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  John,  —  a  testimony 
to  its  age.  They  rejected,  also,  the  Apocalypse, 
which  even  the  Tubingen  school  holds  to  be  the 
work  of  John.  (See,  on  the  character  of  the  Alogi, 
Schneider,  p.  38  f.)  Celsus  refers  to  circumstances 
in  the  Evangelical  history  which  are  recorded  only 
in  John's  Gospel.  (For  the  passages,  see  Lardner, 
Works,  vii.  220,  221,  239.) 

The  great  doctrinal  battle  of  the  Church  in  the 
second  century  was  with  Gnosticism.  The  strug- 
gle began  early.  The  germs  of  it  are  discovei'ed 
in  the  Apostohc  age.  At  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  conflict  with  these  elaborate  systems 
of  error  was  raging.  We  find  that  the  Valentinians, 
the  Basilidians,  the  Marcionites  (followers  either 
of  Marcus  or  of  Marcion)  are  denounced  as  warmly 
by  Justin  Martyr  as  by  Irena^us  and  his  contem- 
poraries. {Dial.  c.  Ti-yph.  c.  32).  By  both  of  the 
parties  in  this  wide-spread  conflict,  by  the  Gnostics 
and  by  the  Church  theologians,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  accepted  as  the  work  of  John,  without  a  lisp  of 
opposition  or  of  doubt.  In  that  distracted  period, 
with  what  incredible  skill  must  an  anonymous  coun- 
terfeiter have  proceeded,  to  be  able  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem which  should  not  immediately  excite  hostility 
and  cause  his  false  pretensions  to  be  challenged ! 

The  particular  testimonies  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  second  century  simply 
afford  a  glimpse  of  the  universal,  undisputed  tradi- 
tion on  which  that  acceptance  rested.  From  this 
point  of  view  their  significance  and  weight  must 
be  estimated.  The  Church  of  the  second  century 
was  so  situated  that  it  could  not  be  deceived  on  a 
question  of  this  momentous  nature.  It  was  a  great 
community,  all  of  whose  members  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  life  of  the  Lord  for  whom  they  were 
making  so  great  sacrifices,  and  which  comprised 
within  its  pale  men  of  literary  cultivation  and  crit- 
ical judgment. 
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In  considering  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  notice  the 
following  points :  — 

1.  The  Gospel  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  the  manner  of  this  claim  is  a 
testimony  to  its  truth.  The  author  declares  him- 
self an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  recorded 
(i.  14,  cf.  1  John  i.  1-3,  iv.  14;  John  xix.  35:  com- 
pare also  xxi.  24).  He  is  distinguished  from  Peter 
(xiii.  24,  XX.  2  fl^!,  xxi.  7,  20  W.).  He  omits  to 
attach  the  name  6  ^axricTT-qs  to  John  the  Baptist, 
though  he  attaches  some  explanation  in  the  case 
of  Peter  and  of  Judas.  This  would  be  natural  for 
John  the  Evangelist,  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Bap- 
tist. It  is  held  by  Baur  that  the  design  of  the 
writer  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  inference  that 
John  is  the  author.  But  the  modest,  indirect  style 
in  which  the  authorship  is  made  known  is  wholly 
unlike  the  manner  of  apocryphal  writings. 

2.  The  Johannean  authorship  is  confirmed  by 
the  graphic  character  of  the  narrative,  the  many 
touches  characteristic  of  an  eje-witness,  and  by 
other  indications  of  an  immediate  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  things  he  relates.  (See 
John  i.  35,  xiii.  21,  xviii.  15,  xix.  26,  27,  34,  35 
and  the  whole  chapter,  xx.  3-9,  24-29,  xiii.  9,  etc.) 
There  are  many  passages  which  show  that  the 
author  wrote  from  an  interest  in  the  story  as  such. 
(See  Briickner's  ed.  of  De  Wette's  Comm.  Einl.  p. 
XV.)  Among  these  are  the  allusions  to  Nicodemus 
(John  iii.  2;  vii.  50;  xix.  39);  also  the  particular 
dates  attached  to  occurrences,  as  in  ii.  13 ;  iv.  6, 
40,  43;  V.  1;  vi.  4,  22;  vii.  2,  14;  xii.  1,  12;  xviii. 
27  fF. ;  xix.  14.  See  also  John  xviii.  10,  iii.  23 ; 
V.  2;  xii.  21;  iii.  24;  i.  45,  46;  vi.  42,  comp.  i. 
45;  vi.  67  ("  the  twelve  ");  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2 
(where  Didynius  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Thomas).  In  c.  xi.  2,  the  Evangelist  assumes  that 
an  occurrence  is  known,  which  he  does  not  himself 
record  until  later  (xii.  3). 

3.  The  general  structure  and  contents  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  considered  as  a  biography  of  Christ, 
are  a  convincing  argument  for  its  historical  truth 
and  genuineness.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  Christ's 
life,  this  Gospel,  while  it  is  not  contmdicted  by  the 
Synoptists,  presents  a  very  different  conception  from 
that  which  they  themselves  would  suggest.  This 
is  true  of  the  duration  and  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Lord's  ministry.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  vary- 
ing conception  is  one  which  a  falsarius  would  not 
venture  upon;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  one 
which  accords  with  probability,  and  is  even  cor- 
roborated incidentally  by  the  Synoptists  themselves. 
(1.)  It  is  probable  that  Christ  would  make  moi-e 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  teach  more  there  than 
the  Synoptists  relate  of  him.  The  Synoptists  con- 
firm this  view  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  fl". ;  Luke  xxiii.  50 
ff: ;  Mark  xv.  42  ff". ;  also,  Luke  xiii.  34  flf.,  and 
Matt,  xxiii.  37  ff*.  —  the  Saviour's  lament  over  Jeru-^ 
salem,  which  no  conjectures  of  Strauss  can  make 
to  imply  anything  less  than  repeated  and  continued 
labors  on  the  part  of  Christ  for  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city).  The  fourth  Gospel 
gives  the  clearest  and  most  natural  account  of  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  catastrophe  was  at  length  brought  on. 
So  strongly  is  Renan  impressed  by  this  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel,  that  he  feels  obliged  to  assume 
a  p)'etended  miracle  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  which- 
imposed  upon  the  people  and  awakened  a  feeling 
which  the  Jewish  Rulers  felt  obliged  to  meet  by  a 
summary  and  violent  measure.     (2.)  In  comparing 
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the  faurth  Gospel,  as  to  its  contents,  with  the  other 
three,  we  have  to  notice  the  apparent  discrepancy 
upon  the  date  of  the  crucifixion,  and  also  the 
Paschal  controversies  of  the  second  century,  in 
their  bearing  upon  this  point  of  chronology.  The 
Synoptists  appear  to  place  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
the  evening  when  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover-meal, 
•  the  14th  Nisan  (or,  according  to  the  Jewish  reck- 
oning, the  loth);  John,  on  the  evening  before. 
Dr.  E.  Robinson,  Tlioluck,  Norton,  Biiumlein, 
liiggenbach,  and  others  believe  themselves  able  to 
harmonize  the  statements  of  John  with  those  of  the 
other  three.  (See  the  question  very  fully  discussed 
in  Andrews's  Life  of  our  Lord.,  p.  425  ff.)  If  they 
are  successful  in  this,  there  is  no  discrepancy  to  be 
explained.  Assuming  here,  with  most  of  the  later 
critics,  that  there  is  a  real  difference,  Bleek  draws 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
No  sufficient  motive  can  be  assigned  why  ^faharius 
should  deviate  from  the  accepted  view  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  probabihty  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
correct,  is  heightened  by  circumstances  incidentally 
brought  forward  by  the  Synoptists  themselves  (Matt. 
xxvi.  5,  xxvii.  59  flf. ;  Mark  xv.  42,  46 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
56).  See  EUicott,  Life  of  Christ  (Amer.  ed.),  p. 
292,  n.  3. 

The  so-called  Quartodecimans  of  Asia  Minor 
observed  a  festival  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  on  what- 
ever day  of  the  week  it  might  occur.  Roman  and 
other  Christians  kept  up,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
paratory fast  until  Easter  Sunday.  Hence  the  dis- 
pute on  the  occasion  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Anicetus, 
about  the  year  160 ;  then  ten  years  later,  in  which 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Me- 
lito  of  Sardis  took  part;  and  especially  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  when  Victor  of  Rome  was 
rebuked  by  Irenseus  for  his  intolerance.  The  Asia 
Minor  bishops,  in  these  controversies,  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle  John,  who  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  them.  But  what  did  the  Quarto- 
decimans commemorate  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  ? 
The  Tiibingen  critics  say,  the  Last  Supper;  and 
infer  that  John  could  not  have  written  the  Gospel 
that  bears  his  name.  But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  Quartodecimans  com- 
memorated the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  true  pass- 
over-lamb  ;  or  that  the  theory  of  Bleek  is  correct, 
that  their  festival  was  originally  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, which  Jewish  Christians  continued  to  observe, 
which  took  on  naturally  an  association  with  the 
Last  Supper,  and  with  which  John  did  not  inter- 
fere. We  should  add  that  not  improbably  Apol- 
linaris was  himself  a  Quartodeciman,  and  was 
opposing  a  Judaizing  faction  of  the  party,  who  dis- 
sented from  their  common  view.  We  do  not  find 
that  Victor,  the  Roman  opponent  of  Polycrates, 
appealed  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  although  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  it;  and  the  course  taken 
by  the  disputants  on  both  sides  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  shows  that  if  it  was  WTitten  with 
the  design  which  the  negative  critics  affirm,  it  failed 
of  its  end.  Had  the  Quartodecimans  been  called 
upon  to  receive  a  new  Gospel,  purporting  to  be 
from  John,  of  which  they  had  not  before  heard, 
and  which  was  partly  designed  to  destroy  the  foun- 
dation of  their  favorite  observance,  would  they  not 
have  promptly  rejected  such  a  document,  or,  at 
least,  called  in  question  its  genuineness  ? 

4.  The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel have  been  used  as  an  argument  against  its 
apostolic  origin.  But  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  teachings  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  Synop- 
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tists  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  each 
of  the  disciples  apprehended  Jesus  from  his  o\vn 
point  of  view,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
individuality.  Jesus  did  not  confine  himself  in 
his  teaching  to  gnomes  and  parables  (Matt.  xiii.  10 
AT.).  The  Synoptists  occasionally  report  sayings 
which  are  strikingly  in  the  Johannean  style  (Matt. 
xi.  25,  comp.  Luke  xi.  21).  On  the  contrary,  the 
aphoristic  style  is  met  with  in  the  reports  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  (John  xii.  24,  26;  xiii.  16,  20).  Es- 
sentially the  same  conception  of  Christ  is  found  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  in  the  other  three  (Matt.  xi. 
27;  also  Matt.  xxii.  41  ff.  compared  with  Mark  xii. 
35  flf.,  and  Luke  xx.  41  ff.).  See  particularly  on 
this  point.  Row's  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists^  London, 
1868,  p.  217  ff.  The  resemblance  between  the  style 
of  the  discourses  and  of  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
book  is  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  were  fully  assimilated  and  freshly  re- 
produced by  the  Evangelist,  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
discourses,  are  incidental  expressions  which  mark 
the  fidelity  of  the  Evangehst,  as  John  xiv.  3L  The 
interpretations  affixed  to  sayings  of  Christ  are  an 
argument  in  the  same  direction  (John  ii.  19 :  xii.  32). 
5.  The  Hellenic  culture  and  the  theological  point 
of  view  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are 
made  an  objection  to  the  Johannean  authorship. 
The  author's  mode  of  speaking  of  the  Jews  (ii.  6, 
13;  iii.  1;  v.  1;  vi.  4;  vii.  2;  xi.  55)  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  written  late  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  by  a  writer  who  was  himself 
outside  of  Palestine,  among  Gentiles  and  Gentile 
Christians.  Eor  the  special  proofs  that  the  writer 
Nvas  of  Jewish  and  Palestinian  extraction,  see  Bleek, 
Einl.  p.  207  f.  The  probability  is  that  "  Sychar  "  was 
the  name  of  a  town  distinct  from  Sichem,  though 
near  it.  That  the  writer  did  not  misplace  Beth- 
any where  Lazarus  dwelt,  is  demonstrated  by  John 
xi.  18.  The  book  indicates  no  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  culture  than  John,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life  and  his  long  residence 
in  Asia,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  gained. 
The  Christology  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  especially  the 
use  of  the  term  Logos.,  constitutes  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  its  genuineness.  Even  if  this  term  was 
taken  up  by  John  from  the  current  speculations  of 
the  time,  he  simply  adopted  a  fit  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing his  conception  of  the  Son  in  his  relation  to  the 
Father.  After  the  first  few  verses,  which  define  the 
term,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Logos.  No  allusion 
to  the  Logos  is  introduced  into  the  report  of  the 
discourses  of  Christ.  The  free  and  liberal  spirit 
of  the  fourth  (jospel  towards  the  Gentiles  would  be 
natural  to  the  Apostle  at  the  time,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  in  which  his  work  was  composed. 
The  objection  of  the  Tubingen  school,  drawn  from 
this  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  rests  also  upon 
their  untenable  and  false  assumption  of-^a  radical 
antagonism  between  the  original  Apostles  and  Paul. 
The  differences  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Gospel,  in  regard  to  style  and  contents,  have  been 
much  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  latter.  But  a  long  interval  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  the  two  books.  The  state  of 
the  author's  mind  and  feeling  in  the  two  cases  was 
widely  different.  And  Baur  himself  regards  the 
Gospel  as  so  far  resembling  the  Apocalypse  that 
the  former  is  a  general  transmutation  or  spiritual- 
ization  of  the  latter.  If  the  community  of  au- 
thorship between  the  two  works  were  disproved, 
the  weight  of  evidence  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
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genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  a  common  author  has  been  greatly  mag- 
nified.    See  Gieseler,  K.  G.  bk.  i.  §  127,  n.  8. 

The  special  theory  of  the  Tiibingen  school  in 
reference  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  only  sustained  by  an  artificial  and  inde- 
fensible exegesis  of  its  contents.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  may  refer  to  the  acute  and  can- 
did criticisms  of  Briickner  in  his  edition  of  De 
Wette's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel. 

On  the  whole,  the  external  evidence  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  this  book  is  strong  and  unanswerable; 
and  the  proofs  derived  from  its  internal  character- 
istics, notwithstanding  minor  difficulties,  are  equally 
convincing.  They  who  consider  a  miracle  to  be 
something  impossible,  and  therefore  utterly  incred- 
ible, will  of  course  deny  that  the  book  had  an 
Apostle  for  its  author.  But  those  who  approach 
the  inquiry  with  minds  free  from  this  unphilosoph- 
ical  bias,  may  reasonably  rest  with  confidence  in 
the  opposite  conclusion.  G.  P.  F. 

■  *  Literature.  —  It  will  be  convenient  to  ar- 
range the  more  recent  literature  relating  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  under  several  heads. 

1.  Genuineness  and  Credibility.  —  In  addition 
to  the  works  referred  to  above,  and  under  the  art. 
Gospels,  p.  959  fi".,  the  following  may  be  noticed. 

Agahist  the  genuineness:  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik 
d.  evang.  Gesch.  d.  Johannes^  Bremen,  1840 ;  Kritik 
d.  Evangelien,  Th.  i.,  Berl.  1850.  Schwegler,  Ber 
Montanismus,  Tiib.  1841,  pp.  183-215 ;  Bas  nacJi- 
apost.  Zeitalter,  Tiib.  1846,  ii.  346-374.  F.  C. 
Baur,  ijber  d.  Comp.  u.  d.  Char-ahter  d.  jolian. 
Evangeliums,  three  articles  in  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb. 
for  1844,  repubfished,  substantially,  in  his  Krit. 
Untersuchungen  ilb.  d.  kanon.  Uvangelien,  Tiib. 
1847,  an  "  epoch-making  work,"  as  the  Germans 
say ;  see  also  his  articles  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1847, 
pp.  89-136  (against  Bleek) ;  1848,  pp.  264-286 
(Paschal  question);  1854,  pp.  196-287  (against 
Luthardt,  Delitzsch,  Bruckner,  Hase);  1857,  pp. 
209-257  (against  Luthardt  and  Steitz);  Bas  Chris- 
tmthum  u.  s.  w.  der  drei  ei^sten  Jahrhunderte, 
Tiib.  1853,  2e  Aufl.  1860,  pp.  146-172,  a  compre- 
hensive summary;  An  Herrn  Br.  Karl  Hase., 
Beantwortung,  u.  s.  w.  Tiib.  1855,  pp.  5-70;  Bie 
Tiibinger  Schule,  Tub.  1859,  2e  Aufl.  1860,  pp.  85- 
171  (against  Weisse,  Weizsiicker,  Ewald).  Zeller,  Bie 
dusseren  Zeugnisse  ilb.  das  Basein  u.  d.  Ursprung 
d.  vierten  Kv.,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1845,  pp.  579- 
656 ;  Einige  weitere  Bemerkungen^  ibid.  1847,  pp. 
136-174;  and  on  the  Gnostic  quotations  in  Hip- 
poly  tus,  ibid.  1853,  pp.  144-161.  Kostlin,  Bie 
pseudonyme  Litteratur  d.  dltesten  Kirche,  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1851,  pp.  149-221,  esp.  p.  183  ft*. 
Hilgenfeld,  Bas  Evang.  u.  die  Brief e  Johannis., 
Halle,  1849  (ascribes  to  it  a  Gnostic  character); 
Bie  Evangelien.^  Leipz.  1854 ;  Bas  Urchristenthum., 
Jena,  1856;  Ber  Kanon  u.  die  Krit.  d.  N.  T.^ 
Halle,  1863,  p.  218  ft". ;  also  articles  in  the  Theol. 
Jahrb.  1857,  pp.  498-532,  Die  johan.  Evangelien- 
frage ;  and  in  his  Zeitschr.  f.  loiss.  Theol.  1859, 
pp.  281-348,  383-448,  Bas  Johannes-Evang.  u. 
seine  gegenwdrtigen  Aujfdssungen ;  ibid.  1865,  pp. 
76-102  (review  of  Aberle);  pp.  196-212  (review 
of  Weizsiicker);  p.  329  ff".  (review  of  Tischendorf) ; 
ibid.  1866,  p.  118  ft',  (against  Paul) ;  262^.  1867,  p. 
83  ft",  (against  Tischendorf  again);  p.  179  ft',  (against 
Riggenbach);  ibid.  1868,  p.  213  ffl  (notice  of 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  Keim,  and  Scholten).  Volkmar, 
Religion  Jesu,  Leipz.  1857,  pp.  433-476 ;  Urspi-ung 
unserer  Evangelien,  Ziirich,  1866,  p.  91  ft',  (against 
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Tischendorf);  also  arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1854,  p. 
446  ff.,  and  Zeitschr.  /.  loiss.  Theol.  1860,  p.  293 
ff.  (J.  T.  Tobler)  Bie  Evang elienf rug e  in  Allge- 
meinen  u.  d.  Johannisfrage  insbesondere^  Ziirich, 
1858,  ascribes  the  Gospel  to  Apollos!  comp.  Hil- 
genfeld, in  his  Zeitschr.  f.  loiss.  Theol.  1859,  p. 
407  ft".,  and  Tobler,  ibid.  1860,  pp.  169-203.  M. 
Schwalb,  Notes  siir  V evang.  de  Jean.,  in  the  Stras- 
bourg Rev.  de  Theol.  1863,  p.  113  ft*.,  249  ft'.  R. 
W.  Mackay,  The  Tiibingen  School  and  its  Ante- 
cedents, Lond.  1863,  pp.  258-311.  Martineau,  art. 
on  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus,  in  National  Rev.  for  Oct. 
1863.  Schenkel,  Bas  Charakterbild  Jesu,  3^  Aufl. 
Wiesbaden,  1864,  pp.  17-26,  248-258.  Strauss, 
Leben  Jesu  f.  d.  deutsche  Volk,  Leipz.  1864,  §§ 
12,  13,  15-18,  22.  Michel  Nicolas,  Etudes  crit. 
sur  la  Bible— N.  T.,  Paris,  1864,  pp.  127-221, 
ascribes  the  Gospel  to  a  disciple  of  John,  perhaps 
John  the  presbyter,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  who  derived  the  substance  of  it  from  his 
master.  Weizsiicker,  Untersuchimgen  iib.  d.  evang. 
Geschichte,  Gotha,  1864,  pp.  220-302,  takes  nearly 
the  same  view.  Comp.  Weiss's  review  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866,  p.  137  ft'.  J.  H.  Scholten, 
Het  Evangelic  naar  Johannes,  krit.  hist,  onderzoek, 
Leiden,  1865  (1864),  and  Suppl.  1866;  French 
trans,  by  A.  Reville  in  the  Strasbourg  Revue  de 
Theol.  1864-66,  German  trans.  {Bas  Ev.  nach 
Johannes,  krit.-hist.  Untersuchung),  Berl.  1867; 
comp.  his  Die  dltesten  Zeugnisse  betreffend  die 
Schriften  des  N.  T.  (from  the  Dutch),  Bremen, 
1867.  A.  Reville,  La  question  des  Evangiles,  L, 
in  the  Revue  des  Beux  Mondes  l^r  mai,  1866. 
Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  13e  ed.  revue  et  augmentee, 
Paris,  1867,  p.  x.  ff.,  Iviii.  ff.,  and  appendix^  "De 
I'usage  qu'il  convient  de  faire  du  quatrieme  Evan- 
gile  en  (^crivant  la  vie  de  Jesus,"  pp.  477-541. 
Theodor  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara, 
Zurich,  1867,  i.  103-172  (assigns  the  date  A.  d. 
110-115).  J.  C  Matthes,  JJe  ouderdom  van  het 
Johcmnesevangelie  volgens  de  uitwendige  getuige- 
nissen,  Leiden,  1867  (against  Hofstede  de  Groot). 
J.  J.  Tayler,  Attempt  to  asco'tain  the  Character 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Lond.  1867.  S.  Davidson, 
Jntrod.  to  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1868,  ii.  323-468. 
Was  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel^  By 
a  Layman.  Lond,  1868.  H.  Spaeth,  Nathanael^ 
ein  Beitrag  zum  Verstdndniss  d.  Comp.  d.  I^ogos- 
Evang.,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f  iviss.  Theol. 
1858,  pp.  168-213,  309-343  (identifies  Nathanael 
with  John ! ). 

For  the  genuineness:  Frommann,  Ueber  die 
Echtheit  u.  Jntegritdt  des  Ev.  Johannis  (against 
Weisse),  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840,  pp. 
853-930.  Grimm,  in  Ersch  u,  Gruber's  Allgem. 
Encykl.  2e  Sect.  Theil  xxii.  (1843)  p.  18  ff.  H. 
Merz,  Zur  johan.  Frage,  in  the  Stud.  d.  ev. 
Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs,  1844,  Heft  2  (against 
Baur),  Ebrard,  Bas  Ev.  Johannis  u.  d.  neueste  " 
Ilypothese  ilb.  seine  Entstehung,  Zurich,  1845; 
Wissenschaftliche  Kritik  d.  evang.  Geschichte, 
2e  Aufl,  Erlangen,  1850,  pp.  828-952.  Bleek, 
Beitrdge  zur  Evangelien-Ki-itik,  Berl.  1846 ;  Einl. 
in  das  N.  T,  Berl.  1862,  2e  Aufl.  1866,  pp.  149- 
237,  French  translation  of  this  part,  entitled  Etude 
crit.  sur  VEvang.  selon  saint  Jean,  Paris,  1864. 
Hauft",  tiber  d.  Comp.  d.  johan.  Evang.,  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1846,  pp.  550-629  (against 
Baur) ;  Bemerkungen  ilb.  einige  Stellen  des  vierten 
Evang.,  ibid.  1849,  pp.  106-130.  A.  Vigui(^,  Au~ 
thenticite  de  r Evang.  de  saint  Jean,  Montaub. 
1848  (40  pp.).     Weitzel,  Bas  Selbstzeugniss  des 
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vierten  Evangelisten  iib.  seme  Person,  in  Theol. 
Stud,  u,  KHt.  1849,  pp.  578-638.  Ewald,  arts. 
in  his  Jahrh,  d.  BibL  imssenschaft,  iii.  146  fF.,  v. 
178  if.,  viii.  100  fF.,  186  ffi,  x.  83  fF.,  xii.  212  fF, 
and  GotL  Gelehrte  Anzeigen^  1866,  p.  913  fF. ;  also 
Diejohan.  Schriften  ubers.  u.  erkldrt,  2  Bde.  Gott. 
1861-62,  esp.  ii.  400  fF.  A.  Niermeyer,  Verhan- 
deling  over  de  echtheid  d.  Joh.  schri/ten,  's  Hage, 
1852  ( Verhand.  van  het  Haagsch  genooischap^ 
13e  dl.)  Da  Costa,  De  Apostel  Johannes  en  zijne 
schriften^i  Amst.  1853.  C.  P.  Tiele,  Specimen 
iheol.  continens  Annotationem  in  locos  nonnullos 
Ev.  Joan..,  ad  vindic.  hujiis  Ev.  Autkentiam,  {inest 
Excursus  de  Cap.  xxi.),  Amst.  1853.  G.  K.  Mayer 
(Cath.),  Die  ^chtheit  d.  Ev.  nach  Johannes, 
SchafFhausen,  1854.  K.  F.  T.  Schneider,  Die 
JEchtheit  d.  johan.  Ev.  nach  den  dusseren  Zeugnis- 
sen,  Berl.  1854.  K.  Hase,  Die  Tubinger  Schule. 
Sendschreiben  an  Dr.  Baur,  Leipz.  1855.  L.  H. 
Slotemaker,  Disquisitio,  qua,  comparatis  nonnullis 
Evang.  quarti  et  Synopt.  locis,  uirorumque  Fides 
historica  conjirmatur^  Lugd.  Bat.  1856.  Art.  in 
National  Rev.  July,  1857,  pp.  82-127  {Baur  and 
othei's  on  the  Fourth  Gospel).  Aberle  (Cath.), 
Ueber  d.  Zwech  d.  Johannes-£v.,  in  Theol.  Quar- 
talschrift,  1861,  p.  37  fF,  also  arts.  ibid.  1863,  p. 
437  fF,  and  1864  (Papias),  p.  3  fF  G.  P.  Fisher, 
The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  Bibl. 
Sacra  for  April,  1864,  reprinted,  with  additions, 
in  his  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,  New  York,  1866,  pp.  33-152.  Godet, 
Examen  des  princip.  questions  soulevees  de  nos 
jours  au  sujet  du  4^  evangile,  Paris,  1865  (separate 
issue  of  the  Appendix  to  his  Commentaire) ;  German 
trans.  {Prufung  d.  loichtigsten  hit.  Streitfragen, 
u.  s.  w.),  Ziirich,  1866.  Otto  Thenius,  Das  Evan- 
gelium  der  Evangelien,  Leipz.  1865  (70  pp.). 
Tischendorf,  Wann  tour  den  miser  e  Evangelien 
verfassf?  Leipz.  1865,  4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged, 
1866,  trans,  by  W.  L.  Gage  with  the  title  Origin  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  Boston,  1868  (Amer.  Tract  Soc). 
C.  A.  Hase,  Von  Evang.  des  Johannes,  Leipz. 
1866  (pp.  vii.,  71).  Riggenbach,  Die  Zeugnisse 
fur  das  Ev.  Johannis  neu  untersucht,  Basel,  1866 
(with  special  reference  to  Volkmar),  presenting  the 
case  very  fairly  and  clearly.  Pressense,  Jesus- 
Christ,  son  temps,  sa  vie,  etc.  3e  ^d.  Paris,  1866, 
pp.  214-251;  Engl,  translation,  Lond.  1866.  C.  A. 
Row,  Histwical  Character  of  the  Gospels  tested, 
etc.  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  Oct.  1865  and 
July  1866,  valuable;  see  also  his  Jesus  of  the 
Evangelists,  Lond.  1868,  pp.  223  fF.,  391  fF  J.  I. 
Mombert,  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  in  Bibl.  Sacra 
for  Oct.  1866  (against  Strauss).  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee, 
Das  Johannesevangelium,  vier  Vm^tr'dge  (from  the 
Dutch),  Giltersloh,  1867  (against  Scholten).  H. 
Jonker,  Het  Evangelic  van  Johannes.  Bedenkingen 
tegen  Scholten^s  krit.  hist,  onderzoek,  Amst.  1867. 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  Basilides  als  erster  Zeuge  .  .  . 
des  Johannesevangeliums  in  Verbindung  mil  andern 
Zeugen  bis  zur  Mitte  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts, 
deutsche  vermehrte  Ausg.,  Leipz.  1868  (1867). 
J.  F.  Clarke,  The  Fcmrth  Gospel  and  its  Author, 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Jan.  1868.  J.  P. 
Deramey  (the  Abbe),  Defense  du  quatrieme  Evan- 
gile, Paris,  1868.  See  also  the  commentaries  of 
Liicke,  Tholuck,  Meyer,  Luthardt,  Baumlein,  Astit^, 
Godet,  and  particularly  Briickner's  edition  of  De 
Wette.  For  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  an  historical  sketch  of  the  discussion,  see  Holtz- 
mann  in  Bunsen's  Bibel-werk,  vol.  viii.  (1866)  pp. 
56-77. 
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The  history  of  the  Paschal  controversy  in  the 
second  century  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate with  reference  to  its  supposed  bearing  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  prin- 
cipal separate  works  are  by  Weitzel,  Die  christl. 
Passafeier  d.  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderie,  Pforz. 
1848,  and  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Paschastreit  der  alten 
Kirche,  Halle,  1860.  See  also  Schwegler,  Mon- 
tanismus,  p.  191  fF ;  Baur,  Die  kanon.  Evangelien, 
pp.  269,  334  fF..  353  fF.,  also  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  for 
1847,  1848,  1857,  Zeitschr.  f  loiss.  Theol  1858, 
and  his  Christenthum,  u.  s.  w.,  2e  Aufi.,  p.  156  fF ; 
Hilgenfeld  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  for  1849  and  1857, 
and  Zeitschr.  f  toiss.  Theol.  1858,  1861 ;  Tayler 
and  Davidson,  as  referred  to  above.  On  the  other 
side,  see  Bleek,  Beitrdge,  p.  156  fF,  Kinl.  p.  189 
fF  (2e  Aufl.);  Weitzel,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for 
1848;  Steitz,  ibid.  1856,  1857,  1859,  Jahrb.  f 
deutsche  Theol.  1861,  and  Herzog's  Real-Encyk. 
art.  Pascha.  See  also  W.  Milligan,  The  Easter 
Controversies  of  the  Second  Century  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  Conte772p.  Revieio 
for  Sept.  1867.  —  On  the  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sages in  John  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  there  are  recent  articles  by  L. 
Paul,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866,  p.  362  fF, 
1867,  p.  524  fF,  Graf,  ibid.  1867,  p.  741  ff.,  and  W. 
Milligan,  The  Last  Supper  of  our  J^ord  as  rela- 
ted in  the  Three  Earlier  Evangelists  and  in  St. 
.John,  in  the  Contemp.  Review  for  Aug.  1868,  to 
be  followed  by  another  article.     [Passover.] 

2.  Commentaries.  —  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice:  — 
C.  C.  Tittmann,  Meletemata  Sacra,  Lips.  1816, 
trans,  with  Notes  by  James  Young,  2  vols.  Edin. 
1837  (Bibl.  Cab.).  Adalb.  Maier  (Cath.),  Comm. 
lib.  d.  Ev.  des  Johannes,  2  Bde.  Carlsruhe,  1843- 
45.  There  are  other  Catholic  commentaries  by 
Klee  (1829),  Patritius  (1857),  Messmer  (i860), 
Klofutar  (1863),  and  Bisping  (1865).  Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius,  Theol.  Auslegung  d.  johan.  Schoiften, 
2  Bde.  Jena,  1844-45.  W.  F.  Besser,  Das  Ev. 
St.  Joh.  in  Bibelstunden  ausgelegt,  1851,  4e  Aufl. 
Halle,  1860.  James  Ford,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
Illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors, 
Lond.  1852.  Tholuck,  Comm.  zum  Ev.  Johannis, 
7e  umgearb.  Aufl.,  Gotha,  1857,  trans,  by  C.  P. 
Krauth  from  the  6th  Germ.  ed.  with  additions 
from  the  7th,  Philad.  1859.  Oishausen,  Bibl. 
Comm.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  1,  Das  Ev.  d.  Joh.,  4e  Aufl. 
umgearb.  von  Ebrard,  1862,  and  Abth.  2,  Die 
Leidensgeschichte  nach  den  4  Evv.,  revidirt  von 
Ebrard,  4e  Aufl.  1862  (the  Engl,  trans,  is  from 
the  previous  edition).  J.  P.  Lange,  Das  Ev.  nach 
Johannes,  theol.-homiletisch  bearbeitet,  Bielefeld, 
1860  (Theil  iv.  of  his  Bibelwerk),  English  trans, 
in  press.  New  York,  1868.  Ewald,  Die  johan. 
Schriften  iibersezt  u.  erkldrt,  Bd.  i.  Getting.  1861, 
comp.  National  Review  for  July,  1863.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Das  Ev.  d.  heil.  Johannes  erldutert,  3 
Bde.  Berl.  1861-63,  Engl,  trans.,  2  vols.,  Edin. 
1865,  2d  Germ.  ed.  of  vol.  i.  1867.  H.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  Krit.  exeg.  Handb.  iib.  d.  Ev.  d.  Johannes, 
4e  Aufl.  Getting.  1862  (Abth.  ii.  of  his  Kom- 
mentnr).  Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  Bd. 
iv.  Th.  i.  Leipz.  1862.  J.  F.  Astie,  Explication 
de  l"  Evang.  selon  St.  Jean,  trad.  nouv.  avec  ap- 
pendice,  3  livr.  Geneve,  1862-64  (livr.  1,  2,  anon.). 
W.  Baumlein,  Comm.  iib.  d.  Ev.  d.  Johannes, 
Stuttg.  1863.  De  Wette,  Kurze  Erkldrung  d. 
Ev.  u.  d.  Brief e  Johannes,  b^  Ausg.  von  B.  Briick- 
ner  (much  enlarged  and  improved),  Leipz.   1863 
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(Bd.  i.  Th.  iii.  of  his  Exeg.  Handb.).  F.  Godet, 
Comm.  sur  PEvang.  de  St.  Jean^  2  torn.  Paris, 
1864-65.  (Anon.  ^  Erlduterungem,  d.  Ev.  St.  Jo- 
hannis,  Berl.  1865  (popular).  C.  H.  A.  von  Bur- 
ger, Das  Ev.  nach  J  oh.  deutsch  erkldi%  Nordl. 
1868  (1867).  For  the  popular  American  commen- 
taries of  Barnes,  Ripley,  Livermore,  Paige,  Jacobus, 
Hall,  Owen,  Whedon,  and  Warren,  and  for  other 
works,  see  the  litferature  under  Gospels,  pp.  960, 
961. 

On  the  Proem  of  the  Gospel,  see  also  Prof.  Stu- 
art's Examination  of  John  i.  1-18,  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra,  1850,  vii.  13-54,  281-327,  comp.  Norton's 
Statement  of  Reasons,  etc.,  3d  ed.,  pp.  307-331. 
Hoelemann,  De  Evang.  Joannei  Introitn,  Lips. 
1855.  F.  A.  Philippi,  Ber  Eingang  des  Johan- 
nesevangeliums  ausgelegt,  Stuttg.  1867.  On  John 
vi.  25-65,  see  E.  P.  Barrows  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  xi. 
673-729 ;  on  John  xi.  1-46,  Gumlich,  Die  Rdthsel 
d.  Erweckung  Lazarus,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1862,  pp.  65-110,  248-336. 

3.  Doctrine.  —  Passing  by  earlier  and  less  im- 
portant works,  for  which  see  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  heil. 
Schriften  N.  T.  §  217,  3e  Aufl.,  we  may  notice  the 
following:  F.  W.  Rettberg,  An  Joannes  in  exhi- 
benda  Jesu  Natura  reliq.  canon.  Scr-iptis  vere  re- 
pugnet  f  Getting.  1826.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  De 
Joannece  Christologim  Indole  Paulince  comparata. 
Lips.  1833.  L.  A.  Simson,  Summa  Theologioi  Jo- 
annece, Reg.  1839.  Karl  Frommann,  Der  Johan- 
neische  Lehrbegriff,  Leipz.  1839.  Reuss,  Ideen 
zur  Einl.  in  d.  Ev.  d.  Johannes,  in  the  Denkschrift 
d.  theol.  Gesellschaft  zu  Strassburg,  1840,  pp.  7- 
60 ;  Die  johan.  Theologie,  in  the  Strassburg  Bei- 
trdge  zu  den  theol.  Wissenschaften,  1847,  i.  1-84, 
and  more  fully  in  his  Hist,  de  la  thiol,  chretienne, 
2^  ed.  Strasb.  1860,  ii.  369-600.  C.  R.  Kosthn, 
Der  Lehrbegrijf  d.  Ev.  u.  d.  Briefe  Johannis, 
Berl.  1843,  thorough ;  comp.  Zeller's  review  in  his 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1845,  iv.  75-100.  Lutterbeck 
(Cath.),  Die  neutest.  Lehrbegriffe,  Mainz,  1852, 
ii.  252-299.  Neander,  Pflanzung  u.  I^eitimg,  4e 
Aufl.  1847,  Engl,  trans,  revised  by  Robinson,  N. 
Y.  1865,  pp.  508-531.  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Ev.  u.  die 
Briefe  Johannis,  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff  d.irge- 
stellt,  Halle,  1849.  Messner,  Die  Lehre  der  Apos- 
tel,  Leipz.  1856,  pp.  316-360.  Lechler,  Das  apost. 
u.  d.  nachapost.  Zeitalter,  2^  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857, 
pp.  195-232.  C.  F.  Schmid,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  iV. 
T.,  2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1859,  pp.  588-617.  Weiz- 
siicker.  Das  Selbstzeugniss  d.  joh.  Christus,  in  the 
Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1857,  ii.  154-208,  and 
Beitrdge  zur  Char,  d.joh.  Ev.  ibid.  1859,  iv.  685- 
767;  comp.  Hilgenfeld's  review  in  his  Zeitschr.  f. 
wiss.  Theol.  1859,  pp.  283-313,  and  1862,  p.  25  fF. 
Weiss,  Der  johan.  Lehrbegriff,  Berl.  1862,  comp. 
Hilgenfeld's  review  in  his  Zeitschrift  u.  s.  w.  1863, 
vi.  96-116,  214-228,  and  Weizsacker,  Die  johan. 
Logoslehre^  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1862, 
vii.  619-708.  Baur,  Vorlesungen  ilber  neutest. 
Theol.,  Leipz.  1864,  pp.  351-407.  Beyschlag,  Die 
Christologie  des  N.  T.,  Berl.  1866,  pp.  65-107, 
comp.  Pfleiderer's  review  in  the  Zeitschr.  f  wiss. 
Theol.  ix.  241-266.  Scholten,  Das  Ev.  nach  Jo- 
hannes, Berl.  1867,  pp.  77-171.  Groos,  Tiber  den 
Begriff  der  Kplais  b^i  Johannes,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1868,  pp.  244-273. 

On  John's  doctrine  of  the  Ix)gos  one  may  also 
see  E.  G.  Bengel,  Obss.  de  x6yco  Joannis,  Part.  i. 
1824  (in  his  Opusc.  Acad.  1834,  pp.  407-426); 
Niedner,  De,  Subsistentia  rqj  Q^io)  x6yco  ctjmd 
Philonem  Jud.  et  Joannem  Apost.  tributa,  in  his 
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Zeitschr.  f  d.  hist.  Theol,  1849,  Heft  3;  Joh. 
Ochs  (Cath.),  Der  johan.  Logosbegriff,  Hamb. 
1848:  Jordan  Bucher  (Cath.),  Dts  Aposfels  Johan- 
nes Lehre  vom  Logos,  Schaffhausen,  1856;  and 
Rohricht,  Zur  johan.  Logoslehre,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1868,  pp.  299-315.  Liicke's  disser- 
tation on  the  Logos,  prefixed  to  his  commentary,  is 
translated  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner for  March  and  May,  1849.  Dorner's  remarks 
on  the  same  subject,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi, 
1845,  i.  15  ff.  (Engl,  trans,  i.  13  ff.)  are  translated 
by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1850. 

4.  Style.  —  See  J.  D.  Schulze,  Der  schriftstel- 
lerische  Charakter  u.  Werth  des  Johannes,  Leipz. 
1803.  T.  G.  Seyffarth,  Beitrag  zur  Specialchar- 
akteiistik  d.  johan.  Schriften,  Leipz.  1823.  Cred- 
ner,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  Halle,  1836,  i.  223  fl".,  re- 
produced in  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  Lond. 
1848,  i.  341  ff.,  comp.  his  Introd.  1868,  ii.  462  ff. 
T.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  De  speciali  Joan.  Ap)0st.  Gram- 
niatica  Culpa  Negligentice  liberanda,  2  Progr. 
Erlang.  1842.  Wilke,  Neutest.  Rhetorik,  1843, 
passim.  Luthardt,  Das  johan.  Evangelium,  1852, 
i.  21-69.  B.  F.  Westcott,  Mtrod.  to  the  Study  of 
the  Gospels,  Boston,  1862,  pp.  264-275.  A. 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GEN- 
ERAL OF.  Jts  Authenticity.  —  The  external 
evidence  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  d/LLoAoyoviaGi/a  [see  above,  p. 
373],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknowl- 
edged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philipp. 
c.  7) ;  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  39) ; 
Irenseus  {Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  18);  Origen  {apud  Ens. 
H.  E.  vi.  25);  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  lib. 
ii.);  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  15);  Cyprian  (Ep. 
xxviii.):  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised 
to  the  contrary. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  [S.  G.]  Lange  (Die  Schrift.  Johannis 
ubei'setzt  und  erkldrt,  vol.  iii.);  Clndim^  (Uran- 
sichten  des  Christenthums) '.  Bretschneider  (Proba- 
bilia  de  Evang.  etEpist.  Joan.  Ap.  indole  et  oi'igine) ; 
Zeller  (Theologische  Jahrbiicher  for  1845).  The 
objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  sUght  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  the  in- 
ternal evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 
from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine 
to  the  Gospel  is  overwhelming.  Macknight  (Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John)  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  passages  in  the  epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings 
emanated  from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author 
was  a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words 
and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion 
again  of  the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit 
St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John 
(1  Ep.  L  1). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the 
authorship  is  established  both  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart. 
Unite  them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  moral 
certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  epistle  (for  an  epistle  it  essentially  is,  though 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  the  epistolary 
form)  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  ex- 
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pression  "It  is  the  last  time"  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  Lardner,  Wliiston, 
Lampe,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dupin, 
Davidson,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  cenuiry. 
This  is  the  more  probable  date.  There  are  several 
indications  of  the  epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from 
Ephesus.  Grotius  fixes  Patmos  as  the  place  at 
which  it  was  written  —  Macknight,  Jiidsea.  But  a 
late  date  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  2}ersons  addressed  are  certainly  not 
the  Rirthians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  several  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
eflfect  resting  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Bede ;  and  it  is  defended  by  Estius. 
The  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  report.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetse 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townsend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Barkey, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaizers  (Loeffler,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichhorn,  Han- 
lein):  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears 
to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united 
in  true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with  God 
the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at  once 
begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  com- 
munion with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this  point 
into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself  back  to 
the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  epistle 
may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle 
begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  com- 
munion at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at 
iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means 
of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his 
atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6) 
and  advocacy  (ii.  1 )  —  on  the  part  of  man,  holiness 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith  (iii.  23, 
iv.  3,  V.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  10,  iii.  14,  iv.  7, 
V.  1).  St.  John  is  designated  the  Apostle  of  Love, 
and  rightly ;  but  it  should  be  ever  remembered  that 
his  "love"  does  not  exclude  or  ignore,  but  em- 
braces both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent  parts 
of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Paul's  "  faith  that  worketh 
by  love,"  and  St.  James's  "  works  that  are  the 
fruit  of  faith,"  and  St.  John's  "love  which  springs 
from  faith  and  produces  obedience,"  are  all  one 
and  the  same  state  of  mind  described  according  to 
the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into  which  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  epistle, 
ii.  23,  "  but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  "For  there  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  The 


question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.),  and  Home 
{Introductiiya  to  H.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lond.  1834  [or 
iOth  ed.,  1856,  pp.  355  AT.]).  It  would  appear 
without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine.  The 
latter  passage  is  contained  in  four  only  of  the  150 
[250]  MSS.  of  the  epistle,  the  Codex  Guelpherbyta- 
nus  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Codex  Pavianus, 
a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year  1514,  the  Codex 
Britannicus  or  Montfortii  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Codex  Ottobonianus  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
versions,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  the  Ethiopic, 
the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the  Slavonic,  nor  in  any 
ancient  version  except  the  Latin;  and  the  best 
editions  of  even  the  Latin  version  omit  it.  It  was 
not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father  or  writer  previous 
to  the  14th  century.  It  was  not  inserted  in  Eras- 
mus's editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  published 
in  1516  and  1519,  nor  in  that  of  Aldus,  1518;  nor 
in  that  of  Gerbehus,  1521 ;  nor  of  Cephalseus,  1524 ; 
nor  of  Colina^us,  1534;  nor  in  Luther's  version  of 
1546.  Against  such  an  amount  of  external  testi- 
mony no  internal  evidence,  however  weighty,  could 
be  of  avail.  For  the  exposition  of  the  passage  as 
containing  the  words  in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by 
Home)  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons  (i.  p.  193).  For 
the  same  passage  interpreted  without  the  disputed 
words,  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts 
(Works,  V.  p.  528,  Lond.  1779).  See  also  Emlyn's 
Enquiry.,  etc.,  Lond.  1717.  See  further,  Travis 
{Letters  to  Gibbon.,  Lond.  1785);  Porson  {Letters 
to  Travis.,  Lond.  1790);  Bishop  Marsh  {Letters  to 
Travis,  Lond.  1795);  Michaelis  {Intr.to  Neiu  Test. 
iv.  p.  412,  Lond.  1802);  Griesbach  {Diatribe  ap- 
pended to  vol.  ii.  of  Greek  Test.  Halse,  1806); 
Butler  {Horm  Biblicce,  ii.  p.  245,  Lond.  1807); 
Clarke  {Succession,  etc.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807); 
Bishop  Burgess  (  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7,  Lond. 
1822  and  1823;  Adnotationes  Millii,  etc.,  1822; 
Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  St.  David's,  1825;  Tivo 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to 
which  may  be  added  a  dissertation  in  the  Life  of 
Bj).  Burgess,  p.  398,  Lond.  1840.  F.  M. 

*  It  is  far  from  correct  to  speak  of  the  last  clause 
of  1  John  ii.  23  as  "  doubtful,"  and  even,  as  is 
done  above,  to  include  it  in  the  same  category  with 
1  John  V.  7,  as  "  without  doubt  .  .  .  not  genuine." 
The  clause  in  question,  though  omitted  in  the  so- 
called  "  received  text,"  is  supported  by  decisive 
evidence,  and  is  regarded  as  genuine  by  all  critics 
of  any  note.  Its  omission  in  some  manuscripts 
was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  like  ending  (in  the 
original)  of  the  preceding  clause. 

•  To  prevent  a  mistake  which  has  often  been  made, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  expUcitly  that  the  whole  of  1 
John  v.  7  is  not  spurious,  but  the  words  which 
follow  "bear  record,"  together  with  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  8,  "  and  there  are  three  that  be^r  witness 
in  earth."  The  genuine  text  of  vv.  7,  8  reads 
simply,  "  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  [or 
rather,  'bear  witness,'  as  the  same  verb  is  rendered 
in  ver.  6],  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood; 
and  the  three  agree  in  one." 

For  a  full  account  of  the  controversy  on  this 
famous  passage,  one  may  consult  the  Rev.  William 
Orrae's  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  published  under  the 
name  of  "  Criticus,"  London,  1830 ;  new  edition,  with 
notes  and  an  Appendix,  bringing  the  history  of  the 
discussion  down  to  the  present  time,  by  E.  Abbot, 
New  York,  1866.     To  the  list  of  publications  on 
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the  controversy  given  above  the  following  deserves 
to  be  added  for  its  signal  ability,  and  the  valuable 
information  it  contains  :  A  Vindication  of  the 
Literary  Char-acter  ofProfessor  Parson^  from  the 
Animadvei'sions  of  the  Et.  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess^ 
.  .  .  By  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  Cambridge,  1827. 
The  author  was  Dr.  Thomas  Turton,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely;  and  to  him  are  probably  to  be 
ascribed  the  able  articles  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  in  the  Cluarterly  Review  for 
March  1822,  and  Dec.  1825.  On  the  other  side 
may  be  mentioned  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Tioo  Letters 
on  some  Farts  of  the  Controversy  concerning  the 
Genuineness  of  John  v.  7,  in  the  Cath.  Mag.  for 
1832  and  1833,  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Essays, 
Lond.  1853.  These  letters  relate  almost  wholly  to 
the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  Old  Latin  version. 
For  an  answer,  see  Dr.  William  Wright's  Appendix 
to  his  translation  of  Seller's  Bibl.  Bermeneutics 
(1835),  pp.  633  ff. ;  Tregelles  in  Home's  Introd., 
10th  ed.,  p.  363  f. ;  and  the  Appendix  to  the 
American  edition  of  Orme's  Memoir,  pp.  186-191. 
Dr.  Tregelles,  in  the  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  April, 
1858,  p.  167  ff.,  has  exposed  the  extraordinary  mis- 
statements of  Dr.  Joseph  Turnbull  in  relation  to 
this  passage.  The  New  Plea  for  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Text  of  the  Three  Beavenly  Witnesses,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  London,  1867,  deserves 
notice  only  as  a  literary  and  psychological  curiosity. 
Literature  relating  to  the  -Epistles  of  John  in 
general  and  the  First  Epistle  in  particular.  —  Be- 
sides the  older  general  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Epistles,  as  those  of  Calvin,  Beza, 
Grotius,  Bengel,  AVhitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight, 
and  general  works  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  those 
of  Geo.  Benson  (2d  ed.  1756),  J.  B.  Carpzov  (1790), 
Augusti  (1801-08),  Grashof  (1830),  Jachmann 
(1838),  Abp.  Sumner  {Practical  Exposition,  Lond. 
1810),  Barnes  (Notes,  Explcm.  and  Practical,  New 
York,  1847),  Karl  Braune  (Die  sieben  kl.  Kathol. 
Brief  e  zur  Erbauung  ausgelegt,  3  Hefte,  Grimma, 
1817-48),  and  the  more  recent  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  by  Bloomfield,  Alford,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  and  Wordsworth,  the  following  special 
works  may  be  noticed:  Whiston,  Comm.  on  the 
Three  Cath.  Epistles  ofJolin,  Lond.  1719.  Semler, 
Paraphr.  in  primam  Joan.  Ejnst.  cum  Prolegg. 
et  Animadvv.  Rigse,  1792.  Morus,  Prcelectiones 
exeget.  in  tres  Joannis  Epistolas,  Lips.  1796,  also 
1810.  Kich.  Shepherd,  Notes,  Critical  and  Disser- 
tatory,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  Lond. 
1796,  also  1802,  newed.  1841.  T.  Hawkins,  Crnnm. 
on  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Epistles  of  John, 
Halifax,  1808.  Karl  Rickli,  Johannis  erster  Brief 
erkldrt  u.  angewendet  in  Predigten,  mit  hist.  Vor- 
bericht  u.  exeget.  Anhange,  Luzern,  1828.  Paulus, 
Die  drey  Lehrbriefe  von  Johannes  iibers.  u.  erkldrt, 
Heidelb.  1829.  Liicke,  Comm.  ilb.  d.  Brief e  des 
Ev.  Johannes,  2^  Aufl.  Bonn,  1836,  Engl,  trans, 
by  T.  G.  Repp,  Edin.  1837  (Bibl.  Cab.),  3d  German 
ed.  by  E.  Bertheau,  1856.  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  De 
Epistt.  Johan.  Locis  difficilloribus  Comm.  I.,  Turici, 
1837,  reprinted  in  Fritzschiorum  Opuscc.  Acad., 
Lips.  1838,  pp.  276-308.  Robt.  Shepherd,  Notes 
on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  Lond.  1840. 
Neander,  Ber  erste  Brief  Johannis,  praktisch 
erldutert,  Berl.  1851,  Engl,  trans,  by  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Conant,  New  York,  1852.  L  E.  F.  Sander,  Comm. 
zu  d.  Brr.  Joh.  Elberf.  1851,  not  important.  G. 
K.  Mayer  (Cath.),  Comm.  Ub.  d.  Brr.  d.  Ap.  Joh., 
Wien,  1851.  W.  F.  Besser,  Die  Brief e  St.  Johan- 
nis in  Bibelstunden  ausgelegt,  Halle,  1851,  3^  Aufl. 
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1862.  Diisterdieck,  Die  drei  johan.  Brief e,  mit 
vollstdnd.  theol.  Commentar,  2  Bde.  Gott.  1852-56. 
D.  Erdmann,  Primce  Joannis  Ejnst.  argumentum, 
etc.  Berol.  1855.  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Epistles  of 
St.  John.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Christian 
Ethics,  Camb.  1857,  new  ed.  1867.  Myrberg, 
Comm.  in  Epist.  Johannis  primam,  Upsal.  1859 
(pp.  xiv.,  74).  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Johatinis,  u.  s.  w. 
Konigsb.  1859  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iv.  of  Olshausen's 
Bibl.  Comm.),  English  transl.  Edin.  1860  (Clark's 
For.  Theol,  JJbr.).  Karl  Braune,  Die  drei  Briefe 
d.  Apost.% Johannes,  theol.-homilet.  bear-beitet,  Biele- 
feld, 1865  (Theil  xv.  of  Lange's  Bibelioerk),  Engl, 
transl.,  with  additions,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  New 
York,  1867  (part  of  vol.  ix.  of  Lange's  Comm.). 
R.  S.  CandUsh,  The  First  Epistle  of  John  ex- 
pounded in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  Edin.  1866.  For 
the  commentaries  of  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1845), 
Ewald  (1861),  and  De  Wette,  5th  ed.  by  Briickner 
(1863),  see  the  literature  under  John,  Gospel  of. 
Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the  most  valu- 
able are  those  of  Liicke,  Neander,  Diisterdieck 
(rather  prolix),  and  Huther.  "  The  Epistles  of 
John,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations, 
by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  B.  D."  is  announced 
as  in  preparation  (1868)  and  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest  by  Biblical  students.  An  excellent 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
First  Epistle  is  given  in  Liicke's  Comm.  2^  Aufl. 
pp.  75-106. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  critical 
questions  relating  to  the  three  epistles  of  John, 
one  may  consult  the  Introductions  of  De  Wette, 
Reuss,  Bleek,  Guericke,  and  Davidson;  see  also 
Ewald's  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wissensch.  iii.  174  ff.,  x. 
83  ff.,  and  Die  johan.  Schriften,  ii.  391  ff.  Baur's 
view  is  set  forth  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1848,  pp. 
293-337,  and  ibid.  1857,  pp.  315-331 ;  Hilgenfeld's 
in  his  Das  Ev.  u.  die  Briefe  Johannis,  u.  s.  w. 
(1849),  and  Theol.  Jahr-b.  1855,  p.  471  ff.  On  the 
Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John  as  works  of  the 
same  author,  and  on  the  First  Epistle  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  fourth  Gospel,  see  two  good  articles  by 
Wilibald  Grimm,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1847, 
p.  171  ft',  and  1849,  pp.  269-303. 

^  On  the  doctrine  of  the  epistle,  see  L.  Thomas, 
Etudes  dogm.  sur  la  pr'emiere  epitre  de  Jean, 
Geneve,  1849,  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
addition  under  John,  Gospel  of.  A. 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  Their  Authenticity.  —  These 
two  epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of 
ai/ri\€y6/jL€va,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or 
by  some  other  John  (H.  E.  iii.  25).  The  evidence 
of  antiquity  in  their  favor  is  not  very  strong,  but 
yet  it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  the  First  Epistle  as  the  larger  (Strom.  hb.i^ 
ii.  [c.  15,  p.  464,  ed.  Potter]),  and  if  the  Adum- 
brationes  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testimony  to  the 
Second  Epistle  (Adumbr.  p.  1011,  ed.  Potter). 
Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same  doubts  as 
Eusebius  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25).  Dionysius 
(apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  (apud  Socr.  H.  E.\.^)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Hcer.  i.  16). 
[The  Muratorian  canon  mentions  two  epistles  of 
John.]  Aurelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  a.  d.  256,  as  St.  John's  writing  (Cyprian, 
0pp.  ii.  p.  120,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Syrus 
speaks  of  them  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  cen- 
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tury  [though  they  are  wanting  in  the  Peshito]. 
In  the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally 
received.  A  homily,  wrongly  attributed  to  St. 
Chrysostom,  declares  them  uncanonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  verses 
which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8  are  to  be 
found  in  the  First  Epistle.  Either  then  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the 
First,  or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to 
pass  off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of 
the  Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must 
from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the  work 
of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as 
7rp€(rfivT€pos  rather  than  aTrSaroXos  (Ep.  ii.  1,  Ep. 
iii.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which  made 
St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title  (1  Pet. 
V.  1),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  to 
give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the  servant 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Jam.  i.  1), 
"  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James  " 
(Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  declar- 
ing himself  an  apostle.  Those  who  belonged  to 
the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed 
upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  employed  the  name  of  apostle 
like  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or  adopted 
an  appellation  which  they  shared  with  others  like 
St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 
•  The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  e/cAe/crf?  Kvpia. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jerome), 
nor  a  particular  church  (Cassiodorus  [so  Davidson, 
Introd.  ed.  1868]),  nor  the  elect  Church  which 
comes  together  on  Sundays  (Michaelis),  nor  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston),  nor  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  An  individual  woman  who 
had  children,  and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. Whether  her  name  is  given,  and  if  so, 
what  it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to  one 
interpretation  she  is  "  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another, 
"the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third,  "the  elect  Lady." 
The  first  interpretation  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (if  the  passage  above  referred  to  in  the 
Adumhrationes  be  his),  Wetstein,  Grotius,  Middle- 
ton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson,  Carpzov, 
Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Rosenmliller,  De 
Wette,  Lucke,  Neander,  Davidson  [Introd.  ed.  1851, 
otherwise  1868].  The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the 
English  version.  Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner, 
Beza,  Eichhorn,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight. 
For  the  rendering  "  the  Lady  Electa  "  to  be  right, 
the  word  Kvpia  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modern 
Greek)  the  word  iKXeKrfj,  not  followed  it;  and 
further,  the  last  verse  of  the  epistle,  in  which  her 
sister  is  also  spoken  of  as  e/cAe/cTT],  is  fatal  to  the 
hypothesis.  The  rendering  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  is 
probably  wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before 
the  adjective  e/cAe/cr^.  It  remains  that  the  render- 
ing of  the  EngUsh  version  is  probably  right,  though 
here  too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 


The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gains  or  Caius. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caius 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with  Caius  of  Derbe 
(Acts  XX.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi. 
23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  or  with 
Caius  Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a 
convert  of  St.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of 
wealth  and  distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near 
Ephesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady  to  whom  he  wrote 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of 
Basilides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue 
kindness  displayed  by  her  towards  the  preachers  of 
the  false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion, the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent 
the  great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbeUef,  be- 
cause the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right 
faith,  is  destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  love, 
and  therefore  of  love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of 
St.  John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "deceiver" 
whom  he  designates  as  "anti-Christ."  Love  is 
with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  love  can 
spring  only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  there- 
fore destroys  love  and  with  it  Christianity.  There- 
fore says  he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed,  for  he  that  bid- 
deth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds  " 
(Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius 
as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the 
object  of  the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  without  money  and  without  price 
(Ep.  iii.  7).  St.  John  had  already  written  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place  {^ypaxj/xt,  ver. 
9,  not  "  scripsissem,"  {Vidg.);  but  they,  at  the 
instigation  of  Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the 
missionary  brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now 
commends  them  to  the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is 
probable  that  Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter 
who  held  Judaizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assist- 
ance to  men  who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose 
of  preaching  solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Deme- 
trius (ver.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same 
community,  whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as 
worthy  of  commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  Diotrephes,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  stran- 
gers who  bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  deter- 
mine.    The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  epistles  were 
written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They  both  apply  to  individual  cases  of  conduct  the 
principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fullness 
in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  became  attached 
to  them,  although  addressed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  by 
themselves,  and  so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle. 

F.  M. 

*  On  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John 
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the  works  most  worthy  of  notice  are  referred  to  in 
the  addition  to  the  article  on  the  First  Epistle. 
The  following  may  also  be  mentioned:  J.  B. 
Carpzov,  Comm.  in  Jq^.  sec.  Joannis,  and  Brevis 
Knarratio  in  Joan.  Apost.  Epist.  tertiam^  appended 
to  his  edition  of  F.  Rappolt's  Theologia  aphoristica 
Joannis,  Lips.  1688,  also  in  his  Theologia  Exeget- 
ica,  Lips.  1751,  p.  101  flP. ;  praised  by  Walch.  G. 
J.  Sommelius,  Jsag.  in  2  et  3  Joh.  Epist.,  Lund. 
1798-99.  P.  L.  Gachon,  Authenticite  de  la  2e  et 
3e  ep.  de  Jean,  Montaub.  1851.  Sam.  Cox,  The 
Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  John,  Lond.  1867. 
J.  J.  Rambonnet,  Spec.  acad.  de  sec.  Ep.  Joannea, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1819.  A.  W.  Knaiier,  Ueber  die^ 
'Ek\€Kt^  Kvpia,  an  welche  der  zweite  Brief 
Jvhannis  gerlchtet  ist,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1833,  pp.  452-458.  J.  C.  M.  Laurent,  Wer  imr 
die  Kvpia  im  2.  Brief e  Johannis  'i  in  the  Zeitschr. 
f.  luth.  Theol  1865,  p.  219  ff.  (comp.  his  Neutest. 
Studien,  p.  137  f.)  takes  Kvpia  to  represent  the 
Latin  Curi'.,  not  Cyria ;  and  Guericke,  Neutest. 
Jsagogik,  3e  Aufl.  (1868),  p.  477,  regards  this  as 
unquestionable.  On  the  Third  Epistle,  C.  A.  Heu- 
mann.  Diss,  exhibens  Comm.  in  Joan.  Epist.  ter- 
tiam,  Gotting.  1742,  reprinted  in  his  Nova  Sylloge 
Diss.,  etc.  (1752),  i.  216  ff.  A 

JOFADA  (^^Ip*^  \Jehovah  Mows']:  'IwSae, 
'IcoaSa;  [Vat.  Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  IcoSa ;]  Alex. 
[iwaSa,]  Ico/a5a  [and  so  FA.3  in  Neh.  xii.  22] : 
Joiada),  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib,  but 
whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Nehemiah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  his  sons 
married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son 
Jonathan,  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22).  Josephus 
caUs  this  Jehoiada,  Judas.  A.  C.  H. 
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JOFAKIM  (D'^r?^*^''  [Jehovah 
raises  up]'.  'Iwa/ciV'  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  I«a/C€f^:] 
Joacim),  a  high- priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua 
who  was  joint  leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  first 
return  from  Babylon.  His  son  and  successor  was 
Eliashib  (Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-26  is 
preserved  a  catalogue  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
families  of  priests  and  Levites  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI'ARIB  (Il'^"^'^*1  [lohom  Jehovah  defends]  : 
'IwapifjL,  'Icaapi^  ;  Alex.  Icoapeifi :  Joarib).  1. 
['Icoapi)U5  ^^^'  A.p€i^;  Alex.  Icoapef^u:  Joiarib.] 
A  layman  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  16). 

2.  [Neh.  xi.  10,  Icoapi^;  Vat.  loopei^;  Alex. 
Icopi^;  FA.  Iwpeifi;  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  Vat.  Alex. 
FA.i  omit,  and  so  Rom.  in  ver.  6 :  Joarib,  Joiarib.] 
The  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  else- 
where called  in  full  Jehoiarib.  His  descendants 
after  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
also  in  xi.  10 :  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  [lcoapt)8  ;  Vat.  Icopei/S  :  FA.  Icopei^u,  corr. 
IcopefiS ;  Alex.  Icotapi/S :  Joiarib.]  A  Shilonite  — 
i.  e.  probably  a  descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah  —  named  in  the  genealogy  of  Maaseiah,  the 
then  head  of  the  family  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

JOKDEAM  (Q^IPJ  [possessed  by  the 
people]'.  'ApiKOLfi'^  [Vat.  lapt/ca^u;]  Alex.  Ie/c5aa^: 
Jacadaam),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  56),  named  in  the  same  group  with  Maon, 


Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently  to  be 
looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are  situated. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with,  nor  was  it 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  G. 

JO^KIM  (0*^17*^*^  {Jehovah  establishes] :  'Icoa- 
Kiix'i  [Vat.]  Alex.  IcoaK^ifx'-  qui  stare  fecit  solem), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  (the  third  according  to 
Burrington)  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  known.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise  to  the  rendering  of 
the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on  the  verse.  The 
latter  translates,  "  and  the  prophets  and  scribes 
who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua."     The 

reading  which  they  had  was  evidently  0*^17^,  which 
some  rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua,  and 
at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
Jokim  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  (  Qucest.  Heb.  in  Paral). 

JOK'MEAM  (D^TPP^  [assembled  by  the 
\]:  [in  1  K.,  Rom.' Vat.  Aou/ca^u;  Alex, 
leKfiaav,  but  united  with  preceding  word;  in  1 
Chr.,]  'UK/xadv;  [Vat.  iKaa/x:  Jecmaan,]  Jec- 
maam),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbs 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The 
catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi,), 
but  in  the  parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh. 
xxi.,  KiBZAiM  occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver. 
22).  The  situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain 
extent  indicated  in  1  K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  named 
with  places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the 
tribe.  (Here  the  A.  V.  has,  probably  by  a  printer's 
error,  Jokneam.)  This  position  is  further  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  other  levitical  cities  of  this 
tribe  —  Shechem  in  the  north,  Beth-horon  in  the  . 
south,  and  Gezer  in  the  extreme  west,  leaving  Jok- 
meam to  take  the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (see, 
however,  the  contrary  opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  115 
note).  With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim 
—  which  is  not  found  again  —  for  Jokmeam,  we 
would  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  sim- 
ilarity in  appearance  of  the  two  names,  D^^p^ 


and  n*^!^np. 


G. 


JOK'NEAM  (D^DpJ  [possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple]: [^UK6fx,]  'UKfidv,  r]  Madw,  Alex.  UKOva/j., 
leKvau,  7]  EKvafi,:  Jachanan,  Jeconam,  Jecnam), 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34),  but 
entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi. 
(comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as 
that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  connection  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe— "the  torrent  whicli 
faces  Jokneam"  (xix.  11),  and  as  the  Canaanite 
town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua  —  "Jok- 
neam of  Carmel"  (xii.  22).  The  requirements  of 
these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  modern 
site  Tell  Kaimon,  an  eminence  which  stands  just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with  the 
Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Robinson 
has  shown  (B.  E.  iii.  115,  note)  that  the  modern 
name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the  ancient: 
the  Cyamon  of  Jud.  vii.  3  being  a  step  in  the 
pedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde,  i.  331,  and 
Memoir,  326.)     Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
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of  1  K.  iv.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  by  eitlier 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  LXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  have  the  reading  Jokmeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  quite  corrupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmeam. «         G. 

JOK^SHAN  (ir  P_J  [prob.  fowhr\.  'le^c^z/, 
'l6|az/;  [Alex.  **  l6|a^,  l6K<raj/:]  Jecsan)^  a  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan.  While 
the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively 
placed  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jokshan 
are  not  known.  The  Keturahites  certainly  stretched 
across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the  Arabian, 
to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  reasons  for 
supposing  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jokshan, 
are  mentioned  in  art.  Dedan.  If  those  reasons 
be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan  re- 
turned westwards  to  the  trans-Jordanic  country, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in 
the  case  of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to 
confound  with  Ishmaehtes  in  one  common  appella- 
tion. They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Ya- 
kish,  who  is  Yokshan,"  as  having  been  formerly 
spoken  near  'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  Yakoot's  Moajam,  cited  in  the  Zeitschrift 
d.  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellschaft^  viii.  600-1,  x. 
30-1);  but  that  Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into 
the  peninsula  we  hold  to  be  highly  improbable  [see 
Arabia].  E.  S.  P. 

JOK'TAN  (Ipl?^,  small,  Ges.  [or,'  made 
small]:  ^UKrdv'  Jectan),  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x. 
25 ;  1  Chr.  i.  19 ) ;  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs.  His  sons  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazar- 
maveth,  Jerah,  Hadoram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abi- 
mael,  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab;  progen- 
itors of  tribes  peophng  southern  Arabia,  many  of 
whom  are  clearly  identified  with  historical  tribes, 
and  the  rest  probably  identified  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  first-named  identifications  are  too  well 
proved  to  admit  of  doubt;  and  accordingly  scholars 
are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements  of  Joktan  in 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  The  original  limits 
are  stated  in  the  Bible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from 
Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 
East  "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  position  of  Mesha,  which 
is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary, 
is  still  uncertain  [Mesha]  ;  but  Sephar  is  well 
established  as  being  the  same  as  Zafari,  the  sea  port 
town  on  the  east  of  the  modern  Yemen,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  great  Indian 
and  African  trade  [Sephar;  Arabia].  Besides 
the  genealogies  in  Gen.  x.,  we  have  no  record  of 
Joktan  himself  in  the  Bible;  but  there  are  men- 
tions of  the  peoples  sprung  from  him,  which  must 
guide  all  researches  into  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  subject  is  naturally  divided  into  the  history  of 
Joktan  himself,  and  that  of  his  sons  and  their 
descendants. 


a  *See  addition  to  Cyamon  (Amer.  ed.)  Nothing 
but  the  name  {Tell  Kaimxin)  and  the  mound  ^^  too 
regular  to  be  natural,"  remain  to  attest  the  ancient 
site.    (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  p.  119,  2d  ed.)-    H. 


JOKTAN 

The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  were  called  Kahtan,  who,  say  the 
Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some 
European  critics  have  objected  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name, 
and  that  the  identification  of  Kahtan  with  Joktan 
is  evidently  a  Jewish  tradition  adopted  by  Moham- 
med or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  after 
the  promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin  de  Per- 
ceval commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
{Essai,  i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  "  Le 
nom  de  Cahtan,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes],  est  le  nom 
de  Yectan,  legerement  altere  en  passant  d'une  lan- 
gue  etrangere  dans  la  langue  arabe."  In  reply  to 
these  objectors,  we  may  state :  — 

1.  The  Rabbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  4),  and 
the  supposition  of  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab 
traditions  respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable.^ 
In  the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is 
an  absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad's  adopting 
traditions  which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishmael 
many  tribes  of  Arabia :  the  influence  here  suspected 
may  rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion, 
put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by 
the  great  majority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their 
historians,  that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ish- 
mael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post- 
Mohammedan  cannot  be  proved;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  us 
dates  before  the  Prophet's  time;  for  then  oral  tra- 
dition alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock- cut  in- 
scriptions of  the  Himyerites,  which  are  too  few,  and 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of 
much  weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows:  "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tan son  of  'A^bir,"  ^.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Arabs.  "  El-Beladhiree  says,  People 
diflTer  respecting  Kahtan ;  some  say  he  is  the  same 
as  Yuktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kah- 
tan the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their 
prophet  Hood  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  'A''bir] ; 
and  some  say,  son  of  Es-Semeyfa',"  or  as  is  said 
in  one  place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  "  El-He- 
meysa',  the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Nabit,  i.  e.  Nebaioth], 
the  son  of  Isma'eel,"  i.  e.  Ishmael.  He  then 
proceeds,  in  continuation  of  the  former  passage, 
"  Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed-DeenaM'aree  says,  He  is  Kah- 
tan the  son  of  ' A^bir ;  and  was  named  Kahtan  only 
because  of  his  suffering  from  drought"  [which  is 
termed  in  Arabic  Kaht].  (Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn; 
account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.)  Of  similar  changes 
of  names  by  the  Arabs  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances.    Thus  it  is  evident   that    the  ,name   of 

"Saul"    (v^Mti?)  was  changed  by  the  Arabs  to 

9      9         " 

"Talootu"    (ic.J%jLloj,  because  of  his  tallness, 
from  Jyio  (tallness)  or  jLfc  (he  was  tall);   al- 


&  It  is  remarkable  that  in  historical  questions,  the 
Rabbins  are  singularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaying 
a  deficiency  of  the  critical  faculty  that  is  character- 
istic of  Shemitic  races. 
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though  the  latter  name,  being  imperfectly  declina- 
ble, is  not  to  be  considered  as  Arabic  (which  sev- 
eral Arabian  writers  assert  it  to  be),  but  as  a 
variation  of  a  foreign  name.  (See  the  remarks 
on  this  name,  as  occurring  in  the  Kur-an,  ch.  ii. 
248,  in  the  Expositions  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and 
El-Beydawee. )  We  thus  obtain  a  reason  for  the 
change  of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory, 
whereas  the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not 
readily  to  be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term 
"arabicized"  to  be  loosely  employed  in  this  in- 
stance. 

4.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  eloktanites.  His  sons'  colonization  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and 
undisputed,  identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom, 
which  there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era, 
and  in  its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of 
classical  antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  tloktan  are  exam- 
ined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonized  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Ara- 
bia Felix,"  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a  very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  northwest,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards,  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called  a  "  son  "  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  ob- 
serve that  "  son "'  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signifying  "descendant  "  (cf.  Chronology)  in 
Hebrew  generations,  and  that  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known ) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites),  and  the  establishment  of  the  compara- 
tively modern  Himyerite  kingdom ;  from  this  latter 
date,  stated  by  Caussin,  Essai^  i.  63,  at  b.  c.  cir. 
100,  the  succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently 
preserved  to  us.«  At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum 
long  held  the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or 
temple,  and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of 
Mekkeh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  ff. ;  and 
Caussin,  Essnl.  i.  194).  But  it  was  at  Seba,  the 
Biblical  Sheba,  that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  at- 
tained its  greatness.  In  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  peninsula,  San'a  (Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and 
Hadrainawt  (Hazarmaveth),  all  closely  neijrhboring, 
formed  together  the  principal  known  settlements 
of  the  Joktanites.  Here  arose  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba,  followed  in  later  times  by  that  of  Himyer. 
The  dominant  tribe  from  remote  ages  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Seba  (or  Sheba,  the  Sabcei  of  the 
Greeks):  while  the  family  of  Himyer  {Homeritm) 
held  the  first  place  in  the  tribe.  The  kingdom 
called  that  of   Himyer  we  believe  to   have  been 

a  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  first  mention  the 
Himyerites  in  the  expedition  of  Julius  Gallus,  towards 
the  close  of  the  1st  century  b.  c,  although  Himyer 
himself  lived  long  before  ;  agreeing  with  our  belief 
that  his  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  kingdom.     See  Caussin,  I.  c. 
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:  merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old  Sheba,  dating,  both 
in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only  shortly  l^fore  om* 
era. 

Ill  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophir,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a  careful  investigation ;  as  well  as  the  obscure  rela- 
tions of  a  connection  with  Chaldsea  and  Assyria, 
found  in  Berosus  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a  connec- 
tion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion,  etc., 
between  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An  equally 
interesting  and  more  tangible  subject,  is  the  appa- 
rently proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races  along  the 
coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by  Joktanites, 
involving  intermarriages  between  these  peoples,  and 
explaining  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  so-called 
Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark  of  a  Shemite's 
hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the  Joktanites  and 
their  sea-faring  propensities  (both  qualities  not 
usually  found  in  Shemites),  and  the  Cushitic  ele- 
ments in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the  "  Him- 
yeritic  "  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadraraawt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a  position  of  independence  and 
a  direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kahtan  (Caussin,  i. 
135-6).  Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northwards, 
to  Heereh,  in  El-Trak,  and  to  Ghassan,  near  Da- 
mascus. The  emigration  of  these  and  other  tribes 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a  great 
dyke  (the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim),  above  the  metropolis 
of  Seba;  a  catastrophe  that  appears,  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devas- 
tated a  great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the 
city  ]Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere;  but 
when  we  should  place  that  commencement  is  still 
quite  an  open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from 
El-Mes'oodee  and  other  authorities,  edited  by 
Schultens;  Caussin,  i.  84  ff. ;  and  Arabia.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  na- 
tive traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are 
said  to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been*  fully 
stated  in  art.  Arabia;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language. 
There  are  some  existing  places  named  after  Jok- 
tan and  Kahtan  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  238  ^) ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground 
for  attaching  to  them  any  special  importance,  or 
for  supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient,  when  we 
remember  that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktan.  E.  S.  P. 

JOK'THEEL  (bsnp^  [subdued  or  made 
tributary  bij  God]).  1.  ('iaxaf)67?A  [Vat.  -Kap-]]^ 
Alex,  lex^ny]^'  'Jecthel.)  A  city  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  Lachish  — 
probably  Um-Lakis,  on  the  road  between  Beit^ 
(fibrin  and  Gaza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  discovered. 

2.  i'Udo'fjW  [Vat.  Kaeo-nX;]  Alex.  le/c^or^A: 
Jectehel.)     "  God-subdued,"    the    title   given   by 

b  Niebuhr  also  (Descr.  249)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kahtan,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Hood,  who,  as  we  hare  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Kahtan. 
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Amaziah  to  the  cliff  (^^5>n,  A.  V.  Selah)  — the 
stronghold  of  the  Edomites  —  after  he  had  captured 
it  from  them  (2  K.  xiv  7).  The  parallel  narrative 
of  2  Chr.  XXV.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From 
it  we  learn  that,  having  heaten  the  Edomite  army 
with  a  great  slaughter  in  the  "  Valley  of  Salt  "  — 
the  valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  —  Amaziah  took 
those  who  were  not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw 
them  headlong  over  it.  This  cliff  is  asserted  by 
Eusebius  ( Onomast.  irerpa)  to  be  "  a  city  of  Edom, 
also  called  by  the  Assyrians  Rekem,"  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  Onomasficon^ 
'Pe/ce^,  and  the  quotations  hi  Stanley's  S.  cf  P. 
94,  note).  The  title  thus  bestoM'ed  is  said  to  have 
continued  "unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  afterwards 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  G. 

JO'NA  ('Iccm:  Jona  [see  below]),  the  father 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  (John  i.  42  [Gr.  43] ),  who  is 
hence  addressed  as  Simon  Barjona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas, 
though  the  Greek  is  'Icodwns,  and  the  Yulg. 
Johannes  throughout.  The  name  in  either  form 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

*  In  all  the  passages  in  John  the  received  text 
reads  'Icoz/a,  for  which  Lachm.  and  Treg.  adopt  the 
reading  'Icoawu,  Tisch.  'Icadvi/ov.  The  Clementine 
Vulg.  has  Jo?ia  in  John  i.  42,  but  the  Cod. 
Amiatinus  reads  Johanna,  and  the-  Sixtine  edition 
Joanna.  The  reading  of  the  received  text  would 
have  been  properly  represented  in  our  ti'anslation 
by  Jonas  throughout.  A. 

JON'ADAB.  1.  (-7?'*1\  and  once  ^7?'"^'^: ' 
i.  e.  Jehonadab  {whom  Jehovah  impels] :  'Icouadd^' 
Jcmadab),  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David. 
He  is  described  as  "  very  subtil  "  (aocphs  (Tcpodpa', 
the  word  is  that  usually  translated  "wise,"  as  in 
the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  characters  who,  in  the  midst 
of  great  or  royal  families,  pride  themselves,  and  are 
renowned,  for  being  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  whole  circle  in  which  they  move.  His  age 
naturally  made  him  the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon, 
heir  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived 
from  the  prince's  altered  appearance  that  there  was 
some  unknown  grief—  "  Why  art  ihcm,  the  king's 
son,  so  lean  ?  "  —  and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out, 
he  gave  him  the  fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his 
sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
gerated report  reached  David  that  all  the  princes 
were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with  the  king, 
and  was  able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  'Sam.  xiii. 
32,  33). 

2.  Jer.  XXXV.  6,  8,  10,  14,  16,  18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the 
short  Heb.  form  of  the  name.     [Jehonadab.] 

A.  P.  S. 

JO'NAH  (njV  [dove']  :  'Icoz/5s,  LXX.  and 
Matt.  xii.  39),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose 
name,  confounded  with  n75D^!^?,  used  by  the  vndow 
of  Zarephefch,  1  K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an 
old  tradition,  recorded  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was 
her  son,  and  that  Amittai  was  a  prophet  himself). 
We  further  learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of 
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Gath-hepher,  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun. 
This  verse  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  time 
at  which  Jonah  lived.  It  was  plainly  after  the  reign 
of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  be- 
gan ;  and  it  may  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (Rosenm., 
Bp.  Lloyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake);  Hengstenberg 
would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and  indeed 
adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  canon  for 
the  chronology.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at  this  time 
is  supposed  (Ussher  and  others)  to  have  been  Pul, 
who  is  placed  by  Layard  (Nin.  and  Bab.  624)  at 
B,  c.  750;  but  an  earMer  king,  Adrammelech  II., 
B.  c.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Drake. 
Our  English  Bible  gives  b.  c.  862. 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  well 
known;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  as  to  have  been  set  down  by 
many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (Kosenm.)  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  (S. 
Sharpe),  or  even  later.  The  supposed  improbabil- 
ities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
e.  g.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful  ornaments  to  a 
true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  parabolical  and  moral, 
both  in  their  origin  and  design.  A  hst  of  the 
critics  who  have  advanced  these  several  opinions 
may  be  seen  in  Davidson's  Jnfroduction,  p.  956. 
Rosenmiiller  {Proleg.  in  Jonam)  refutes  them  in 
detail  ;  and  then  propounds  his  own,  which  is 
equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins  with  pro- 
posing to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  history,  but 
ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still  greater  difficul- 
ties. "  The  fable  of  Hercules,"  he  says,  "devoured 
and  then  restored  by  a  sea-monster,  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  built  up  the 
story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it."  We  feel 
ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  language  itself;  by  the  historical 
allusions  in  Tob.  xiv.  4-6,  15,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  2 ;  by  the  accordance  with  other  authorities 
of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  by  the 
thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  ("  Quod  aut 
omnia  divina  miracula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  hoc 
cur  non  credetur  causa  nulla  sit,"  Aug.  Pp.  cii. 
in  Qucest.  6  de  Jona,  ii.  284 ;  cf  Cyril.  Alex.  Com- 
ment, in  Jonam,  iii.  367-389);  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4:  Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  prophet's  mission.    Having  already,  al  it  seems 

(from  ^  in  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  sent 
to  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  revival 
in  Israel;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
employed  by  God  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulsive- 
ness ;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his  name 

(HDV,  a  dove),  out  of  timidity  and  love  for  his 
country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which  he  felt 
sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile 
city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to  Tarshish, 
either    Tartessus    in    Spain    (Bochart,    Titcomb, 
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Ilengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  a  port  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him,  first 
in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed  by  a 

large  fish  ( v'HS  ^"l)  for  the  space  of  three  days 
and  three  nights.  We  need  not  multiply  miracles 
by  supposing  a  great  fish  to  have  been  created  for 
the  occasion,  for  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  pp.  752-754) 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  sort  of  shark  which  de- 
vours a  man  entire,  as  this  did  Jonah  while  cast 
into  the  water  (August.  7i>.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  com- 
mission; and  the  king,  "believing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation  " 
(Layard's  Nineveh  ami  Babylon),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deUverance  (Dean  Jackson  On 
the  Creed,  bk.  ix.  c.  42),  ordered  a  general  fast, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  personal  but  national  feelings, 
grudged  the  mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He 
was  therefore  taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of 
the  "gourd,"  whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known 
fact  to  naturalists,  Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  123,  124) 
brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he 
was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would 
afterwards  testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles 
for  salvation,  and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them 
partakers  of  it.  This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas  "  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  His  Apostles.  (Luke  xi.  29,  30, 
32;  Jackson's  Comm.  on  the  Creed,  ix.  c.  42.) 

But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  itself  was  also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as 
is  made  certain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)  Titcomb 
{Bible  Studies,  p.  237,  n.)  sees  a  correspondence 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Hosea  vi.  2.  Besides 
which,  the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in 
the  belly  of  the  fish  betokened  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  the  intimation  of  a  resurrection  and  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mission 
of  Jonah  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine  econ- 
omy ;  and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the  his- 
tory's being  placed  in  the  prophetic  canon.  It  was 
highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a  concealed 
prophecy.  Hence,  too,  only  so  much  of  the  prophet's 
personal  history  is  told  us  as  suffices  for  setting 
forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended,  which  accounts 
for  its  fragmentary  aspect.  Exclude  the  symboUcal 
meaning,  and  you  have  no  adequate  reason  to  give 
of  this  history:  admit  it,  and  you  have  images  here 
of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
(Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  275.) 

For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  see 
Nineveh. 

The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah 
to  be  Gath-hepher ;  the  modern  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-  Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.  See  the  account 
of  the  excavations  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  596,  597.  And  consult  Drake's  Notes  on  Jonah 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1853). 

See  Leusden's  Jonas  Illustratus,  Trajecti  ad 
Rhen.  1692;  Rosenm tiller' s  ScMia  iw  Vet  Test.; 
Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by  Abp.  Abbot 
(reprinted),  London,  1845;  Notes  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake,  Cam- 
bridge, 1853;  Ewald;  Umbreit;  Henderson,  Minor 
Prophets.  H.  B. 

*  The  passages  in  which  our  Lord  asserts  the 
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truth  of  the  story  of  Jonah,  and  the  Divine  author- 
ity of  his  book,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
himself,  are  full  and  explicit.  See  especially  Matt, 
xii.  39-41,  xvi.  1-4,  Luke  xi.  29-32.  It  was  one  great 
object  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  interpret  and  con- 
firm the  Old  Testament  (Matt.  v.  17-19).  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  explaining  the  0.  T.  to 
his  disciples.  We  read,  for  example,  that  "  Begin- 
ning at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concern- 
ing himself."     (See  Luke  xxiv.  27-32,  45.) 

His  authority  on  this  subject  is  just  as  good  as 
it  is  on  any  other;  and  if  we  reject  his  sanctions 
and  interpretations  of  the  O.  T.,  we  reject  his 
whole  mission.  No  one  can  say,  without  absurdity 
and  self-contradiction,  "  I  admit  that  Christ  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel ; 
but  I  do  not  admit  that  he  understood  the  0.  T., 
or  was  an  accurate  and  safe  interpreter  of  it."  A 
miracle  is  always  a  direct  exertion  of  creative  power ; 
and  so  far  as  the  physical  fact  is  concerned,  one 
miracle  is  just  as  easy,  and  just  as  probable,  and 
just  as  natural,  as  another.  There  is  no  question 
of  hard  or  easy,  natural  or  unnatural,  probable  or 
improbable,  in  regard  to  a  real  miracle.  The  ex- 
ertion of  creative  power  is  to  the  Creator  always 
natural,  whatever  the  product  of  the  creative  act 
may  be;  there  can,  in  such  a  problem,  be  no  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  actual  facts.  The  only  ques- 
tion must  be  a  moral  one,  whether  the  alleged  fact 
has  a  purpose  worthy  of  God,  and  is  appropriate 
to  the  object  intended ;  and  this  question  we  are 
authorized  and  required  by  God  himself  to  ask. 
(See  Deut.  xiii.  1-5.) 

The  country  which  was  the  scene  of  Jonah's 
activity  has  many  traditions  analogous  to  his  story, 
which  seem  to  rest  on  some  basis  of  actual  facts 
which  once  occurred  among  the  people  of  that 
region. 

Neptune  sent  a  monstrous  serpent  to  ravage  the 
coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (whence  Jonah 
sailed),  and  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  expose 
Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  king  Cepheus,  to  be 
devoured.  As  she  stood  chained  to  the  rocks  await- 
ing her  fate,  Perseus,  who  was  returning  througli 
the  air  from  his  expedition  against  the  Gorgons, 
captivated  by  her  beauty,  turned  the  monster  into 
a  rock  by  showing  him  Medusa's  head,  and  then 
liberated  and  married  the  maiden.  Jerome  informs 
us  that  the  very  rock,  outside  the  port  of  Joppa, 
was  in  his  day  pointed  out  to  travellers. 

At  Troy,  more  northerly,  on  the  same  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  Neptune  in  anger  sent  out  a  devour- 
ing sea-monster,  which  with  every  returning  tide 
committed  fearful  ravages  on  the  people.  There 
was  no  help  till  king  Laomedon  gave  up  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Hesione  to  be  devoured.  While  the 
monster  with  extended  jaws  was  approaching  her 
chained  to  the  rocks,  Hercules,  sword  in  hand, 
leaped  into  his  throat,  and  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  maintained  a  tremendous  conflict  in  the 
monster's  bowels,  from  which  he  at  length  emerged 
victorious  and  unharmed,  except  with  the  loss  of 
his  hair,  which  the  heat  of  the  animal  had  loosened 
from  the  scalp.  For  this  exploit  Hercules  was  sur- 
named  TpUcnrepos  {Threenight). 

Aia,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Beirut,  a  city 
north  of  Joppa,  on  the  same  coast,  for  the  salvation 
of  her  country  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  a 
frightful  dragon.  St.  George,  in  full  armor,  as- 
saulted the  dragon,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
of  several  days'  continuance,  slew  him  and  delivered 
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the  princess.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Armenia 
and  England,  of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian 
knights,  and  of  the  crusades  generally. 

According  to  Babylonian  tradition,  a  fish-god  or 
iish-man,  named  Oannes,  was  divinely  sent  to  that 
country,  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
to  teach  the  inhabitants  the  fear  of  God  and  good 
morals,  to  instruct  them  in  astronomy  and  agricul- 
ture, the  sciences  and  useful  arts,  legislation  and 
civil  polity.  He  came  from  the  sea  and  spake  with 
a  man's  voice,  teaching  only  in  the  daytime,  and 
returning  again  every  night  to  the  sea.  Sculptures 
of  this  fish-god  are  frequently  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Nhieveh.  The  head  and  face  of  a  dig- 
nified and  noble-looking  man  are  seen  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  fish,  the  hands  and  arms  project 
from  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  feet  and  ankles  from 
the  ventral;  and  there  are  other  forms,  but  it  is 
always  a  man  in  ajish. 

The  Assyrian  Ninevites  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Hebrews,  and  spoke  a  language  very  like  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  name  Oannes  may  be  derived 
from  the  oriental  Jonah,  just  as  Euphrates  is  de- 
rived from  the  oriental  Phraih.  For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  these  oriental  traditions  illustrative  of 
the  book  of  Jonah,  the  reader  may  see  an  essay  by 
the  writer  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  October,  1853. 
Consult  especially  Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mythvl- 
ogie  der  Alien  Voelker,  ii.  22,  74-81,  &c.  * 

Jonah  was  probably  born  about  850  b.  c,  and 
prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  from 
825  to  789  B.  c.  He  was  a  child  M'hen  Homer  was 
an  old  blind  bard  singing  his  rhapsodies  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  a  contemporary 
of  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  Lycurgus ;  by  a  century  the 
senior  of  Romulus,  and  four  centuries  more  ancient 
than  Herodotus.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the  prophets, 
any  of  whose  writings  have  reached  our  times.  I'his 
hoary  antiquity,  the  rough  manners  of  the  time, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  people  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an 
estimate  of  the  book.  It  is  throughout  in  keeping, 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  claims  to  have  originated.  God 
always  adapts  his  revelations  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  he  makes  them, 
and  never  stands  on  dignity  as  men  do.  Human 
notions  of  dignity  are  a  small  matter  with  him ; 
his  field  of  observation  is  so  large  that  he  is  not 
much  affected  by  trifles  of  this  sort. 

Jonah  was  evidently  a  man  of  hypochondriac 
temperament,  easily  discouraged  and  easily  elated ; 
timid  and  courageous  at  rapid  intervals;  in  his 
ideas  of  God  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of 
the  heathenism  of  his  time;  yet  a  God-fearing 
man,  a  patriotic  lover  of  his  own  people,  and  an 
earnest  hater  of  their  idolatrous  oppressors,  the 
Ninevite  Assyrians.  A  consideration  of  these  traits 
explains  the  oddities  of  his  history,  and  illustrates 
the  condescension  and  patience  of  his  God. 

The  Carcharias  of  the  Mediterranean  is  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  swallow  a  man,  and  God  was  under 
no  necessity  of  creating  a  fish  for  this  special  pur- 
pose.«  The  king  in  Nineveh  was  at  this  time  either 
Adrammelech  II.  or  Pul;  the  city  was  at  least  60 
miles  (three  days'  journey)  in  circumference,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  strange  or  inconsistent 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  that  the  Ninevites  and 

«  *  For  proofs  of  this  statement,  see  Bihl.  Sacra,  x. 
950  ;  Bochart,  Hiernz.  iii.  688 ;  and  Eichhorn's  Einl. 
in  i.  A.  T.  iv.  340,  341.  C.  E.  S. 
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their  king  should  be  alarmed  by  a  threat  from  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews;  and  their  mode  of  fasting, 
and  repenting,  and  manifesting  sorrow,  is  just  what 
we  find  described  by  other  ancient  authors,  such  as 
Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  etc.  (Herod,  ix.  27). 

The  plant  which  shaded  Jonah  is  treated  in  the 
story  as  miraculous.  Such  rapidly  growing  and 
suddenly  withering  plants,  however,  are  still  found 
in  the  east,  and  have  been  well  described  by  our 
American  missionaries,  and  by  such  travellers  as 
Niebuhr  [Goukd].  The  castor-oil  bean,  cultiva- 
ted in  some  of  our  gardens,  will  give  us  a  good  idea 
of  the  kind  of  plant  referred  to.*^ 

The  Orientals  have  always  had  a  high  regard 
for  Jonah,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown  with  ven- 
eration near  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  at 
Gath-hepher.  The  Rabbins,  who  make  two  Messiahs, 
one  the  son  of  David,  and  the  other  the  son  of 
Joseph,  affirm  that  Jonah  was  the  JMessiah  the  son 
of  Joseph.^  The  respect  shown  to  him  by  the 
Mohammedans  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  Koran 
one  entire  chapter  is  inscribed  with  his  name. 

In  one  passage  he  is  called  JDJiu'lnun,  that  is, 
the  dweller  in  the  Jish  ;  and  in  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter  the  following  narrative  is  given  of  him: 
"  Jonah  was  one  of  our  ambassadors.  When  he 
fled  in  the  fully  laden  ship,  the  sailors  cast  lots, 
and  by  that  he  was  condemned ;  and  then  the  fish 
swallowed  him,  because  he  merited  punishment.  .  .  . 
We  cast  him  upon  the  naked  shore,  and  he  felt 
himself  sick;  and  therefore  we  caused  a  vine  to 
grow  over  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  or  more;  and  when  they  believed,  we  granted 
them  their  lives  for  a  definite  time."  In  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  it  is  said :  "  Remember  Dhu'lnun  (the 
dweller  in  the  fish,  that  is,  Jonah),  how  he  departed 
from  us  in  wrath  and  believed  that  we  could  exer- 
cise no  power  over  him.  And  in  the  darkness  he 
prayed  to  us  in  these  words :  '  There  is  no  God  but 
thee.  Honor  and  glory  be  to  thee.  Truly  I  have 
been  a  sinner,  but  thou  art  merciful  beyond  all  the 
power  of  language  to  express.'  And  we  heard  him, 
and  delivered  him  from  his  distress;  as  we  are 
always  accustomed  to  deliver  the  behevers."  This 
brief  prayer,  which  the  Koran  represents  Jonah  as 
uttering  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  the  Mohammedans 
regard  as  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  efficacious 
of  all  prayers,  and  they  often  use  it  in  their  own 
devotions.  Certainly  it  is  simple,  expressive,  and 
beautiful,  and  reminds  us  of  the  prayer  of  the  pub- 
lican in  the  Gospel.  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Koran 
says:  "  It  is  only  the  people  of  Jonah,  whom  we, 
after  they  had  believed,  did  deliver  from  the  punish- 
ment of  shame  in  this  world,  and  granted  them 
the  enjoyment  of  their  goods  for  a  certain  time." 

The  Mohammedan  writers  say  that  the  ship  in 
which  Jonah  had  embarked  stood  still  in  the  sea 
and  would  not  be  moved.  The  seamen,  therefore, 
cast  lots,  and  the  lot  falling  upon  Jonah^he  cried 
out,  1  am  the  fugitive,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
water.  The  fish  swallowed  him.  The  time  he 
remained  in  the  fish  is  differently  stated  by  them 
as  three,  seven,  twenty,  or  forty  days;  but  when 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  land  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  suflfering  and  distress,  his  body  having  be- 
come hke  that  of  a  new-born  infant.  When  he 
went  to  Nineveh,  the  inhabitants  at  first  treated 
him  harshly,  so  that  he  was  obliged   to  flee,  after 


h  RosenmiUler's  Atterthumskunde,  iv.  123-25. 
c  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  ii.  725. 
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he  had  declared  that  the  city  should  he  destroyed 
within  three  days,  or,  as  some  say,  forty.  As  the 
time  approached,  a  black  cloud,  shooting  forth  fire 
and  smoke,  rolled  itself  directly  over  the  city ;  and 
put  the  inhabitants  into  dreadful  consternation,  so 
that  they  proclaimed  a  fast  and  repented,  and  God 
spared  them. 

From  all  the  oriental  traditions  on  the  subject,  it 
is  very  plain  that  the  men  of  the  old  East,  the  men 
of  the  country  M^here  Jonah  lived,  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  modes  of  thousjht 
there  prevalent,  never  felt  any  of  those  objections 
to  the  prophet's  narrative,  which  have  so  much 
stumbled  the  men  of  other  nations  and  other  times. 
God  deals  with  men  just  as  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  habits  of  thought  require;  and  the 
sailors  and  fishermen  of  Palestine,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  standard 
of  culture  at  the  present  day ;  and  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment might  have  been  very  suitable  for  them,  which 
would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  modern  fashionable 
society;  and  they,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  were  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  their 
time  as  we  are  in  ours.  Christ  himself  so  far  honors 
Jonah  as  to  make  his  history  a  type  of  His  own 
resurrection. 

The  place  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  in  all  previous  and  all  sub- 
sequent time,  is  unquestionable  and  unquestioned. 
See  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  xiv.  7,  8. 

A  consideration  of  the  real  state  of  both  the 
heathen  and  the  Jewish  mind,  at  that  time  and  in 
that  land,  will  show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
objection  sometimes  made  to  the  credibihty  of  the 
book  of  Jonah,  because  it  represents  a  Hebrew 
prophet  as  being  sent  to  a  heathen  city,  and  preach- 
ing there  with  great  acceptance  and  power.  Com- 
pare 1  K.  XX.  23-26;  2  K.  viii.  7-10,  xvi.  10-15; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  81;  Am.  ix.  7,  8. 

To  understand  the  feelings  of  the  prophet  in 
regard  to  Nineveh,  and  the  failure  of  his  prophecy, 
we  must  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Israel,  where  the  people  had  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  constant  intercourse  with  idol- 
atry; and  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  their  northern  and  eastern 
neighbors,  especially  from  the  powerful  empire  of 
Nineveh,  by  which  they  had  been  greatly  injured. 

Among  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Moses,  God 
had  declared  in  respect  to  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii. 
21):  "/  mil  move  them  to  jealousy  with  those 
lohich  are  not  a  people ;  I  will  provoke  them  to 
anger  with  a  foolish  nation.-^  This  they  under- 
stood to  imply  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Israelites  would  be  rejected  for  their  sins,  and  some 
Pagan  nation  received  to  favor  instead  of  them; 
and  this  is  the  use  which  the  Apostle  Paul  makes 
of  the  text  in  Rom.  x.  19.  Jonah  had  seen  enough 
of  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  to  know  that  they  de- 
served rejection ;  and  the  favor  which  God  showed 
to  the  Ninevites,  on  their  repentance,  might  have 
led  him  to  fear  that  the  event  so  long  before  pre- 
dicted by  Moses  was  now  about  to  occur,  and  that 
too  by  his  instrumentality.  Israel  would  be  re- 
jected, and  the  proud,  oppressive,  hateful  Nineveh, 
odious  to  the  Israelites  for  a  thousand  cruelties 
(2  K.  XV.  19,  20),  might  then  be  received,  on  their 
repentance  and  reformation,  as  the  people  of  (iod. 
It  was  to  him  a  thought  insupportably  painful,  and 
God  had  made  him  unwillingly  the  means  of  bring- 
ing this  about.     He  thought  he  did  well  to  be 
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angry  —  to  be  displeased,  grieved,  distressed  —  for 
such  is  the  import  of  the  original  phrase  in  Jon. 
iv.  1,  9. 

Alone,  unprotected,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
most  reluctantly,  he  had,  on  his  credit  as  a  prophet, 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  Divine  purpose 
in  regard  to  that  city,  and  God  was  now  about  to 
falsify  it.  Why  should  he  not  be  distressed,  the 
poor  hypochondriac,  and  pray  to  die  rather  than 
live '?  Everybody  is  against  him ;  everything  goes 
against  him ;  God  himself  exposes  him  to  disgrace 
and  disregards  his  feelings.  So  he  feels ;  so  every 
hypochondriac  would  feel  in  hke  circumstances. 
He  cannot  bear  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  hated 
city ;  he  retires  to  the  neighboring  field,  exposed  to 
the  dreadful  burning  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  in- 
tolerable that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the 
Tigris  find  it  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  con- 
struct apartments  under  ground  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  noon-day  heat.  God  causes  a  spa- 
cious, umbrageous  plant  to  spread  its  broad  leaves 
over  the  booth  and  afford  him  the  needed  shelter. 
He  rejoices  in  its  shade;  but  before  the  second  day 
has  dawned,  the  shade  is  gone ;  the  sirocco  of  the 
desert  beats  upon  him  with  the  next  noon-day  sun, 
he  is  distracted  with  pains  in  his  head,  he  faints 
with  the  insupportable  heat,  and  alone,  disconsolate, 
unfriended,  thinking  that  everybody  despises  him 
and  scorns  him  as  a  lying  prophet,  hypochondriac- 
like, he  again  wishes  himself  dead.  Prophetic  in- 
spiration changed  no  man's  natural  temperament 
or  character.  The  prophets,  just  like  other  men, 
had  to  struggle  with  their  natural  infirmities  and 
disabilities,  with  only  such  Divine  aid  as  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  religious  men.  The  whole  repre- 
sentation in  regard  to  Jonah  is  in  perfect  keeping; 
it  is  as  true  to  nature  as  any  scene  in  Shakespeare, 
and  represents  hypochondria  as  graphically  as 
Othello  represents  jealousy  or  Lear  madness. 

Jonah  is  not  peculiarly  wicked,  but  peculiarly 
uncomfortable,  and  to  none  so  much  so  as  to  him- 
self; and  his  kind  and  forgiving  God  does  not 
hastily  condemn  him,  but  pities  and  expostulates, 
and  by  the  most  significant  of  illustrations  justifies 
his  forbearance  towards  the  repentant  Nineveh. 

The  prophets,  in  the  execution  of  their  arduous 
mission,  often  came  to  places  in  which  they  felt  as 
if  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  die  rather  than 
live.  For  example,  of  P^lijah,  who  was  of  a  very 
different  temperament  from  Jonah,  far  more  cheer- 
ful and  self-relying,  we  have  a  similar  narrative  in 
1  K.  xix.  4-10. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us  an  excellent  commentary 
on  Jonah.  There  is  a  more  ancient  one  of  great 
value  by  John  King,  D.  D.,  and  some  excellent 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  book  may  be  found  in 
Davison  on  Prophecy,  disc.  vi.  pt.  2.  P.  Fried- 
richsen's  Kritische  Uebersicht  der  verschiedenen 
Ansichten  von  dem  Buche  Jonas,  etc.  (Leipz,  1841) 
is  a  useful  work.  The  commentaries  on  the  book"^ 
are  well-nigh  inrumierable.  A  formidable  catalogue 
of  them  is  given  in  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet. 
Test.  For  the  later  writers  on  Jonah  as  one  of 
the  minor  prophets,  see  Habakkuiv  (Amer.  ed.). 

C.  E.  S. 

JO'NAN  Cluvdv ;  [Tisch.  Treg.  'Icoi/a^u  :] 
Jona),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
in  the  7th  generation  after  David,  i.  e.  about  the 
time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30).  The  name 
is  probably  only  another  form  of  Johanan,  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,   Joseph,   Juda,   Simeon, 
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Levi,  Maithat,  is  singularly  like  that  in  vv.  26,  27, 
Joanna,  Judali,  Joseph,  Seniei  —  Mattathias. 

A.  C.  H. 
JO'NAS.     1.   Cicouds;   [Vat.  Icoaz/as;]   Alex. 
{lovSas-  EUonas.)     This  name  occupies  the  same 
position  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corre- 
sponding list  in  Ezr.  x.  23.    Perhaps  the  corruption 

originated  in  reading  "^DIIS^^^^S  for  "nTl?*^  vS,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  32 
(comp.  Ezr.  x.  31).  The  former  would  have  caught 
the  compiler's  eye  from  Ezr.  x.  22,  and  the  original 
form  Elionas,  as  it  appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could 
easily  have  become  Jonas. 

2.  Cloivas'- Jonas.)  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esdr. 
i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,  8;  Matt.  xii.  39,  30,  41,  xvi.  4). 

3.  ([Rec.  text,  'Icomy;  Lachm.  Treg.  "'loodvqs'^ 
Tisch.]    'loodvvqs '  Johannes)^   John    xxi.   15-17. 

[JONA.] 

JON^ATHAN  (]nDin\  i.  e.  Jehonathan, 
and  inD"T^;  the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alter- 

•   T  T  1 

nately:  'IwvdQav,  Jos.  "'loovddris'  Jonathan)^  the 
eldest  son  of  king  Saul.  The  name  {the  gift  of 
Jehovah,  corresponding  to  Theochrus  in  Greek) 
seems  to  have  been  common  at  that  period;  possi- 
bly from  the  example  of  Saul's  son  (see  Joxathan, 
the  nephew  of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Abiathar,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet). 

He  first  appears  some  time  after  his  father's  ac- 
cession (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother 
Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death  (2 
Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least  30, 
when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own  family  we 
know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one  son,  5  years 
before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He  was  regarded 
in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Like 
Saul,  he  w^as  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity 
(2  Sam.  i.  23 ),  of  which  the  exploit  at  Michmash 
was  a  proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar 
martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled  — 
archery  and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was 
to  him  wdiat  the  spear  was  to  his  father:  "  the  boio 
of  Jonathan  turned  not  back"  (2  Sam.  i.  22).  It 
was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us,  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  David's  court.  But  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
his  father.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears 
he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
present  at  his  father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  places  afterwards  called 
the  captaincies  of  "  the  host  "  and  "  of  the  guard ;  " 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  afterwards) 
"  the  friend  "  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  25;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son.  Jon- 
athan can  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul's 
vow  is  confirmed,  and  its  tragic  effect  deepened,  by 
his  feeling  for  his  son,  "  though  it  be  Jonathan  my 
son"  {ib.  xiv.  39).  "Tell  me  what  thou  hast 
done''  {lb.  xiv.  43).  Jonathan  cannot  bear  to  1  e- 
lieve  his  father's  enmity  to  David,  "  my  father  will 
do  nothing  great  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it 
to  me :  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx.  2).  To  him, 
if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
amenable  —  "  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
Jonathan  "  (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  Their  mutual  aflfection 
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'  was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Sauls 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  sacrificed 
the  son;  once  in  consequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.);  the  second  time,  more  deliberately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight:  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
history.  Were  the  phrases  "  son  of  a  perverse 
rebellious  woman,"  —  '•  shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness  "  (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic  in- 
vectives ?  or  was  there  something  in  the  story  of 
Ahinoam  or  Rizpah  which  we  do  not  know  ?  "  In 
fierce  anger"  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  {ib. 
34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death  they  were 
not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i.  23;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

1.  The  war  with  the  PhiUstines;  commonly 
called,  from  its  locality,  "thew^ar  of  Michmash," 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  were 
called  for  a  similar  reason  "  the  war  of  Decelea  " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  22,  LXX.).  In  the  previous  war  with 
the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  without 
explanation,  in  xiii.  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  great  importance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3,000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  army 
was  formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1,000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of 
the  country;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba, 
either  the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to 
it.  In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gessler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian.  Jonathan  slew 
this  oflacer,«  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Saul.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  arms,  amidst  the  gen- 
eral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  600  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  coun- 
try, and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they  wept 
aloud  (e/cAttiOj/,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former 
act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion Saul  had  been  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Saul  "  blew  the 
trumpet;"  Saul  had  "smitten  the  officer  of  the 
PhiMstines"  (xiii.  3,  4).  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  w^as  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.  "  The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by  him 
{•yiverai  v;  7]^^4pa,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  ap- 
proached; and  without  communicating  his  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armor- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1).  His 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an- 
cient and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Israelite  warrior. 
"  Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah 


a  (A.  V.   ^^  Grarrison  ")  rhv  Nao-t/S,  LXX.;    1  Sam. 
xiii.  3,  4.     See  Ewald,  ii.  476. 
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to  save  by  many  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two 
young  men :  already  like  to  that  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  between  Jonathan  and  David.  "  Do  all 
that  is  iu  thine  heart;  ....  behold,  /  am  with 
thee;  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX.;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  7)."  After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the 
more,  probably,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of 
the  high-priest  or  any  prophet  before  his  depart- 
ure) Jonathan  proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their 
course  from  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
garrison,  on  seeing  them,  gave  intimations  of  de- 
scending upon  them,  they  would  remain  in  the 
valley ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  raised  a  chal- 
lenge to  advance,  they  were  to  accept  it.  The  lat- 
ter turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  two  warriors  from  behind  the  rocks  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  as  a  furtive  apparition  of 
"  the  Hebrews  coming  forth  out  of  the  holes  where 
they  had  hid  themselves;  "  and  they  were  welcomed 
with  a  scoffing  invitation  (such  as  the  Jebusites 
afterwards  offered  to  David),  "  Come  up,  and  we 
will  show  you  a  thing"  (xiv.  4-12).  Jonathan 
immediately  took  them  at  their  word.  Strong  and 
active  as  he  was,  "  strong  as  a  lion,  and  swift  as  an 
eagle  "  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and  feet  up  the 
face  of  the  chff".  When  he  came  directly  in  view 
of  them,  with  his  armor-bearer  behind  him,  they 
both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr.  xii. 
2)  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  peb- 
bles," from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  slings,  with 
such  effect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Arms,  vol.  i.  p.  160  b.].  A  panic  seized  the  gar- 
rison, thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to 
the  surrounding  hordes  of  marauders;  an  earth- 
quake combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment; 
the  confusion  increased;  the  Israelites  who  had 
been  taken  slaves  by  the  Phihstines  dui'ing  the'  last 
3  days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny:  the  Israelites  who 
lay  hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in 
which  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood  abound,  sprang 
out  of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his 
little  band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild 
retreat  from  the  heights  of  Gibeah  —  he  now  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the 
fugitives,  over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and 
down  ^  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  to  Ajalon  (xiv.  15- 
31).  [Gibeah,  p.  915.]  The  father  and  son  had 
not  met  on  that  day:  Saul  only  conjectured  his 
son's  absence  from  not  finding  him  when  he  num- 
bered the  people.  Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the 
rash  curse  (xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one 
who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and 
darkness  (Hebrew,  1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on 
after  his  desperate  exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff" 
which  apparently  had  (with  his  shng  and  bow)  been 
his  chief  weapon,  and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay 
on  the  ground  as  they  passed  through  the  forest. 
The  pursuers  in  general  were  restrained  even  from 
this  slight  indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse; 
but  the  moment  that  the  day,  with  its  enforced 
fast,  was  over,  they  flew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset 
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a  We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
eire^ke^av  Kara  -rrpocrbiTrov  ^Iu)va.6aVj  kol  eTrara^ep'  av- 
Tovs  .  •  .  .  ev  jSoAtcrt  Kat  ei'  ireTpoj36A.ots  /cat  ei'  KO^Aa^t 
Tov  TreStov,  for  "  they  fell  before  Jonathan  .  .  .  . 
within  as  it  were  a  half  acre  of  ground,  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  might  plough."  The  alteration  of  the  He- 
brew necessary  to  produce  this  reading  of  the  LXX., 
is  given  by  Kennicott  (Dissert,  on  1  Ckron.  xi.  p.  453). 
Ewald  (ii.  480)  makes  this  last  to  be,  "  Jonathan  and 


during  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  cattle; 
and  devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal  neglect 
of  the  law  which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of 
the  fresh  carcases  with  the  blood.  This  violation 
of  the  law  Saul  endeavored  to  prevent  and  to  expi- 
ate by  erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  both  as 
a  rude  table  and  as  an  altar;  the  first  altar  that 
was  raised  under  the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the 
dead  of  night  after  this  wild  revel  was  over  that  he 
proposed  that  the  pursuit  should  be  continued  till 
dawn ;  and  then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of 
the  high-priest  indicated  that  something  had  oc- 
curred to  intercept  the  Divine  favor,  the  lot  was 
tried,  and  Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jeph- 
thah's  dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ; 
but  the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of 
that  great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved  ^  (xiv.  24- 
46). 

2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over  the 
champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ;  and  is  remark- 
ai)le  both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  owm,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modern  works  of 
fiction.  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul  "  —  "  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1;  2  Sam.  i. 
26).  Each  found  in  each  the  affection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family :  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed :  '•  Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee  "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated. 
The  first  was  innnediately  on  their  first  acquaint- 
ance. Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal 
mantle,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow 
(xviii.  4).  His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action 
by  the  insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David. 
He  interceded  for  his  life,  at  first  with  success  (1 
Sam.  xix.  1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and 
David  fled.  It  was  in  a  secret  interview  during 
this  flight,  by  the  stone  of  p]zel,  that  the  second 
covenant  was  made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a 
still  more  binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual 
posterity  —  Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this 
portion  of  the  compact,  as  ahnost  to  suggest  the 
belief  of  a  slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's 
future  conduct  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview 
which  brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the 
livehest  colors  —  his  little  artifices  —  his  love  for 
both  his  father  and  his  friend  —  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  his  father's  unmanageable  fury  —  his^ 
familiar  sport  of  archery.  With  passionate  em- 
braces and  tears  the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet 
only  once  more  (1  Sam.  xx.).  That  one  more 
meeting  was  far  away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during 

his  friend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing,  and  re- 
sisting the  sharp  ploughshares." 

h  In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  reads  "  Bamoth  "  for 
"  Beth-aven,"  and  omits  "Ajalon." 

c  Josephus  Ant.  (vi.  6,  §  5)  puts  into  Jonathan's 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  or  Roman.  Ewald  (ii.  483)  sup- 
poses that  a  substitute  was  killed  in  his  place.  There 
is  no  trace  of  either  of  these  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
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SauFs  pursuit  of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm  for  his 
friend's  Ufe  is  now  changed  into  a  confidence  that 
he  will  escape :  "  He  strengthened  his  hand  in 
God.",  Finally,  and  for  the  third  time,  they  re- 
new^ the  covenant,  and  then  parted  forever  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  [Saul.]  His  ashes 
were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  {ibid.  13),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of 
David,  in  which  he,  as  the  friend,  naturally  occu- 
pies the  chief  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  23,  25,  26),  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of 
the  archers  of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan :  "  He  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow  "  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18). 

He  left  one  son,  five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  to  whom  he  had  prob- 
ably given  his  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  after- 
wards changed  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  1  Chr.  viii. 
34,  ix.  40).  [Mephibosheth.]  Through  him 
the  line  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
tune  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practiced  amongst 
them.     [Saul.] 

2.  (]^D^^^)  Son  of  Shimea,  brother  of  Jon- 
adab,  and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr. 
XX.  7).  He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military 
gifts,  so  conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he 
engaged  in  a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic 
Philistine  of  Gath,  who  was  remarkable  for  an 
additional  finger  and  toe  on  each  hand  and  foot 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may  identify  the  Jonathan 
of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  the  Jonathan  of  this  pas- 
sage, where  the  word  translated  "uncle"  may  be 
"  nephew,"  he  was  (Hke  his  brother  Jonadab) 
"wise"  — and  as  such,  was  David's  counsellor  and 
secretary.  Jerome  (  Qucest.  Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12) 
conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  prophet,  thus 
making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
13-15.     But  this  is  not  probable 

3.  {Jonathns.^  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom 
we  hear  anything.  He  appears  on  two  occasions. 
1.  On  the  day  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom, 
having  first  accompanied  his  father  Abiathar  as  far 
as  Olivet  (2  Sam.  xv.  36),  he  returned  with  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there,  with  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry 
back  the  news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  (xvii. 
15-21).  2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration, 
he  suddenly  broke  in  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonijah, 
to  announce  the  success  of  the  rival  prince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).  It  maybe  inferred  from  Adonyah's  ex- 
pression ("  Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  bringest 
good  tidings  "),  that  he  had  followed  the  pohcy  of 
his  father  Abiathar  in  Adonijah's  support. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
appears  as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  (1  Chr.  xi. 
34;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's 
heroes  (r/ibborim).  The  LXX.  makes  his  father's 
name  Sola  (SooAci),  and  applies  the  epithet  "  Ara- 
rite  "  (6  ' kpapi)  to  Jonathan  himself.  "  Harar  " 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  place ;  but  it  is  a 
poetical  word  for  "  Har"  (mountain),  and,  as  such. 
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may  possibly  signify  in  this  passage  "  the  moun- 
taineer." Another  officer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned 
with  Jonathan,  as  bearing  the  same  designation 
(1  Chr.  xi.  35).  A.  P.  S. 

5.  (]nDln']'.)  The  son,  or  descendant,  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  whose  name  in  the 
]Masoretic  copies  is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order 
to  screen  the  memory  of  the  great  lawgiver  from 
the  disgrace  which  attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one 
so  closely  connected  with  him  (Judg.  xviii.  30). 
While  wandering  through  the  country  in  search 
of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of  Bethlehem-Judah 
came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the  rich  Ephraimite, 
and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  private 
chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the  house  of  gods,  or 
sanctuary,  which  Micah  had  made  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recognized  by  the  five 
Danite  spies  appointed  by  their  tribe  to  search  the 
land  for  an  inheritance,  who  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Micah  on  their  way  northwards.  The  favorable 
answer  which  he  gave  when  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  their  expedition  probably  induced 
them,  on  their  march  to  Laish  with  the  warriors 
of  their  tribe,  to  turn  aside  again  to  the  house  of 
Micah,  and  carry  off"  the  ephod  and  teraphim,  super- 
stitiously  hoping  thus  to  make  success  certain. 
Jonathan,  to  whose  ambition  they  appealed,  accom- 
panied them,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
patron ;  he  was  present  at  the  massacre  of  the  de- 
fenseless inhabitants  of  Laish,  and  in  the  new  city, 
which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he  was  constituted  priest 
of  the  graven  image,  an  office  which  became  hered- 
itary in  his  family  till  the  Captivity.  The  Targum 
of  R.  Joseph,  on  1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  identifies  him 
with  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom,  who  is  theye 

said  to  have  repented  (MD^nr^  1?5?)  '^^  his  old 
age,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  David  as  chief 
over  his  treasures.  All  this  arises  from  a  play 
upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from  which  this  meaning 
is  extracted  in  accordance  with  a  favorite  practice 
of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (in?''^\)  One  of  the  sons  of  Adin  (Ezr. 
viii.  6),  whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with 
Ezra  at  the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  which  is 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1  Esdr.  viii. 
32,  where  Jonathan  is  written  'loovdOoLS- 

7.  [In  1  Esdr.,  'IcovdQas'  Jomtfhas.]  A  priest, 
the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four  who  assisted  Ezra 
in  investigating  the  marriages  with  foreign  women, 
which  had  been  contracted  by  the  people  who 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x.  15;  1  Esdr.  ix. 
14). 

8.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  A  priest,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 
son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
family  of  Melicu  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
.Tohanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  The  LXX.  in  tljis  passage 
omit  his  name  altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS  ,  and  the  parallel 
passage  of  2  K.  xxv.  23.  In  three  others  of  Ken- 
nicott's it  was  erased,  and  was  originally  omitted 
in  three  of  De  Rossi's.  He  was  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  army  who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  in 
the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldseans,  and,  after  the 
capture  of  Zedekiah  at  Jericho,  had  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  remained  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Ammonites  till  the  victorious  army  had  retired  with 
their  spoils  and  captives.  He  accompanied  his 
brother  Johanan  and  the  other  captains,  who  re- 
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sorted  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  from  that  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitzig  decides 
against  the  LXX.  and  the  MSS.  which  omit  the 
name  {Der  Proph.  Jeremias),  on  the  ground  that 
the  very  similarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan 
favors  the  belief  that  they  were  bi'others. 

W.  A.  W. 

10.  (injV:  'loovdeau;  [YA.onceiioauadau-]) 
Son  of  Joiada,  and  his  successor  in  the  high-priest- 
hood. The  only  fact  connected  with  his  pontificate 
recorded  in  Scripture,  is  that  the  genealogical  rec- 
ords of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  kept  in  his 
day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  and  that  the  chronicles  of 
the  state  were  continued  to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Jon- 
athan (or,  as  he  is  called  in  Neh.  xii.  22,  23,  John 
[Johanan])  lived,  of  course,  long  after  the  death  of 
Nehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Josephus,  who  also  calls  him  John,  as  do  Eusebius  « 
and  Nicephorus  likewise,  relates  that  he  murdered 
his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  because  Jesus 
was  endeavoring  to  get  the  high-priesthood  from 
him  through  the  influence  of  Bagoses  the  Persian 
general.  He  adds  that  John  by  this  misdeed 
brought  two  great  judgments  upon  the  Jews :  the 
one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the  Temple  and 
polluted  it ;  the  other,  that  he  imposed  a  heavy  tax 
of  50  shekels  upon  every  lamb  offered  in  sacrifice, 
to  punish  them  for  this  horrible  crime  (A.  ./.  xi. 
7,  §  1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high-priest  for 
32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the  Alexandr. 
Chron.  (Seld.  de  Success,  in  P.  E.  cap.  vi.,vii.). 
Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as  "  the  only 
memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of  Judaea  from 
the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great"  {Hist,  of  Jews.,  ii.  29). 

11.  [Vat.  FA.i  IcaoLvav.^  Father  of  Zechariah, 
a  priest  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35).  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  course  of  Shemaiah.  The  words  "son  of" 
seem  to  be  improperly  inserted  before  the  following 
name,  Maftrmiah,  as  appears  by  comparing  xi.  17. 

A.  C.  H. 

12.  i'lcovdeas.)    1  Esdr.  viii.  32.     [See  No.  6.] 

13.  [Sin.i  1  Mace.  ii.  5,  Icovaerjs;  Sin.ca  Alex. 
IcovaSas;  so  Sin.  in  v.  17:  Jonatkas.]  A  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  of 
independence  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Judas 
Maccabseus,  b.  c.  161  (1  Mace.  ix.  19  ff.).  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

14.  [Alex,  in  xi.  70  Icovadov,  gen.]  A  son  of 
Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent  by  Simon  with  a 
force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xii.  33),  though  prob- 
ably held  only  by  a  weak  garrison.  Jonathan  ex- 
pelled the  inhabitants  {tovs  auras  iv  avrrj;  cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  3)  and  secured  the  city.  Jon- 
athan was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

15.  plcoz/a^as;  Alex,  in  viii.  22,  lodvad'qs'  Jona- 
thas.]  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  ff. :  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iv. 
184  f.).  The  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
a  singular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  (Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  1.  c). 

B.  F.  W. 
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a   Chron.    Can.    lib.   poster,    p.    840.     But   in   the 
Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  viii.,  Jonathan. 


JON'ATHAS  ClavdOay,  [Vat.  Alex.  laOav'. 
[Vulg.  omits;  Old  Lat.]  Jonathus ;  alii,  Nathan)., 
the  Latin  form  of  the  common  name  Jonathan, 
which  is  preserved  in  A.  V.  in  Tob.  v.  13. 

B.  F.  W. 

JO^NATH-E  LEM-KECHO  KIM  (njV 

D'^f^in*^  D^^)  «  dumb  dove  of  (in)  distant 
places).,  a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible,  as  a 
heading  to  the  56th  psalm.  Critics  and  commen- 
tators are  very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its  mean- 
ing. Kashi  considers  that  David  employed  the 
phrase  to  describe  his  own  unhappy  condition  when, 
exiled  from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish,  and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred 
to  the  countrymen  of  Gohath :  thus  was  he  amongst 

the  Philistines  as  a  mute  (n*^D  vW)  dove.  Kimchi 
supplies  the  following  commentary:  "  The  Philis- 
tines sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath,  even  as  a 
dove  driven  from  her  cote."  Knapp's  explanation 
"  on  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers  "  —  assigning 
to  Ele?n  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  xv. 
15  —  is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  trans- 
lates Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  "  dove  of  the  distant 
terebinths,"  or  "  of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stumm- 
heit)  among  the  strangers  "or  "  in  distant  places." 
According  to  the  Septuagint,  birep  tov  \aou  rod 
airh  Twv  ayicov  fi^ixaKpviJi.[x4vov.,  "  on  the  people 
far   removed    from    the   lioly   places "    (probably 

D7S=Db^S,  the  Temple-hall;  see  Orient.  Lit- 
er atur-Blatt,  p.  579,  year  1841),  a  rendering  which 
very  nearly  accords  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase: 
"  On  the  congregation  of  Israel,  compared  with  a 
mute  dove  while  exiled  from  their  cities,  but  who 
come  back  again  and  offer  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe."  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  Jonath  Elem 
Rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation  or 

the  rhythm  of  the  psalm  (comp.  the  title  iHv'^S 

*nnti?n,  Ps.  xxii.),  appears  to  come  the  nearest 
to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  explanation, 
"  after  the  melody  of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath- 
elem-Rechokim.''^  In  the  Biour  to  Mendelssohn's 
version  of  the  Psalms  Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  is 
mentioned  as  a  musical  instrument  which  produced 
dull,  mournful  sounds.     "  Some  take  it  for  a  pipe 

called  in  Greek  hAvfios,  H^V,  from  "JV,  Greek, 
which  would  make  the  inscription  read  "  the  long 
Grecian  pipe,"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  ad- 
missible "  (Biourist's  Preface,  p.  26). 

D.  W.  M. 

JOP'PA  0^^,  i.  e.  Yafo,  beauty ;  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  Greek  fonn,  except  once,  Japho  :  'loirirrj,  ^ 
LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg.  [Jo/jpe];  'loVr;,  Joseph. 
—  at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  —  Strabo, 
and  others:  now  Ydfa  or  Jaffa),  a  town  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.^ 
Its  etymology  is  variously  explained ;  some  deriving 
it  from  "  Japhet,"  others  from  "lopa,"  daughter 
of  tEoIus  and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father, 
its  reputed  founder;  others  interpreting  it  "the 


b  *  The  Ordnance  Survey  (p.  21)  makes  Joppa  a  little 
over  39  miles  from  Jerusalem  (Olivet)  by  the  way  of 
Jitnzu  (Gimzo).  H. 
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watch-tower  of  joy,"  or  '•  beauty,"  and  so  forth 
(Keland,  Pal^estina,  p.  864).  The  fact  is,  that  from 
its  being  a  sea-port,  it  had  a  profane,  as  well  as  a 
sacred  history.  Pliny  following  Mela  (De  situ  Orb. 
i.  12)  says,  that  it  was  of  ante-diliivian  antiquity 
(Nat.  Hist.  V.  14);  and  even  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
in  the  14th  century,  bears  witness  —  though  it 
must  be  confessed  a  clumsy  one  —  to  that  tradition 
{Early  Travels  in  P.  p.  142).  According  to 
Josephus,  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians 
{Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say 
Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  whale  {Geograph. 
xvi.  p.  759;  comp.  Miiller's  Hist.  GrcBC.  Fragm. 
vol.  iv.  p.  325,  and  his  Geograph.  Grmc.  Min.  vol. 
i.  p.  79),  and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in 
behalf  of  those  who  laid  the  scene  there;  though 
in  order  to  do  so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  ^Ethiopia 
into  Phoenicia  (Strab.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  Pliny's 
age  —  and  Josephus  had  just  before  affirmed  the 
same  (5f//.  J  ml.  iii.  9,  §  3)  —  they  still  showed 
the  chains  by  which  Andromeda  was  bound ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same 
that  was  so  much  employed  in  ehidsea  by  Pompey 
{Bell.  Jud.  i.  6,  §  2  ftf),  had  the  bones  of  the 
monster  transported  to  Kome  from  Joppa  —  where 
till  then  they  had  been  exhibited  (Mela,  ibid.)  — 
and  displayed  them  there  during  his  sedileship  to 
the  public  amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would 
they  have  been  uninteresting  to  the  modern  geol- 
ogist, if  his  report  be  correct.  For  they  measured 
40  feet  in  length ;  the  span  of  the  ribs  exceeding 
that  of  the  Indian  elephant ;  and  the  thickness  of 
the  spine  or  vertebra  being  one  foot  and  a  half 
"  sesquipedalis,"  i.  e.  in  circumference  —  when 
Solinus  says  "  semipedaUs,"  he  means  in  diameter, 
see  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  5  and  the  note,  Delphin 
ed.).  Keland  would  trace  the  adventures  of  Jonah 
in  this  legendary  guise  (see  above);  but  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  it  symbolizes  the  first  inter- 
change of  commerce  between  the  Greeks,  personified 
in  their  errant  hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  lovely  —  but  till  then  unexplored  —  clime 
may  be  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin 
Andromeda.  Perseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
monster.  Possibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  im- 
proved the  harbor,  the  roar  from  whose  foaming 
reefs  on  the  north,  could  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
passed by  the  barkings  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis.' 
Even  the  chains  shown  there  may  have  been  those 
by  which  his  ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Rings 
used  by  the  Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of 
the  ancient  port  (Murray's  Handbk.  for  S.  Italy, 
p.  10,  2d  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
that  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south; 
and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  that  people 
affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  its  summit.  Having  a  harbor  attached  to 
it  —  though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one  —  it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 


a  *  The  statement  here  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
Paul  starting  from  Antioch  on  his  2d  missionary 
journey  did  not  go  by  sea  (Acts  xv.  39)  but  travelled 
by  land  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  (ver.  41).  Nor  was 
Tyre  his  ^^  landing  place  "  on  his  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xxi.  3),  for  though  the  vessel  touched 
there  the  voyage  terminated  {tov  ttKovv  Siavva-avTeq)  at 
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David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis 
more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  diflSculty 
of  approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except 
in  journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much 
used.  In  St.  Paul's  travels,  for  instance,  the 
starting-points  by  water  are,  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  39, 
via  the  Orontes,  it  is  presumed  —  xviii.  22,  23,  was 
probably  a  land-journey  throughout) :  Csesarea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  once  Seleucia  (xiii.  4,  namely 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (xiv.  26)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a  landing 
place  (xxi.  3).«  And  the  same  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observable  in  the  early 
pilgrims,  beginning  with  him  of  Bordeaux. 

But  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar 
and  pine-wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
by  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre;  thence  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon —  for  the  erection  of  the  first  "  house  of  habi- 
tation "  ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible 
Jehovah.  It  was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly,  that 
like  materials  were  conveyed  from  the  same  locality, 
by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
2d  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9 ;  2  Chr. 
ii.  16;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  have  lived  (2  K.  xiv.  25  certainly 
does  not  clear  up  the  first  of  these  points),  "  took 
ship  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  his  Maker,"  and 
accomplished  that  singular  history,  which  our  Lord 
has  appropriated  as  a  type  of  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  His  own  (Jon.  i.  3; 
Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  "by  the  sea-side"  —  with  the 
view  therefore  circumscribed  on  the  E.  by  the  high 
ground  on  which  the  town  stood ;  but  commanding 
a  boundless  prospect  over  the  western  waters  —  St. 
Peter  had  his  "  vision  of  tolerance,"  as  it  has  been 
happily  designated,  and  went  forth  hke  a  2d  Per- 
seus —  but  from  the  East— to  emancipate,  from  still 
worse  thraldom,  the  virgin  daughter  of  the  West. 
The  Christian  poet  Arator  has  not  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  mystical  connection  between  the  raising  to 
life  of  the  aged  Tabitha— the  occasion  of  St.  Peter's 
visit  to  Joppa  —  and  the  baptism  of  the  first  Gentile 
household  {Be  Act.  Apost.  1.  840,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol. 
Curs.  Compl.  Ixviii.  164). 

These  are  the  great  Biblical  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jon- 
athan Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  {ibid. 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  set  a  garrison  there  {ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  {ibid.  xiii.  11). 
But  when  peace  was  restored,  he  reestabhshed  it 
once  more  as  a  haven  {ibid.  xiv.  5).  He  hkewise 
rebuilt  the  fortifications  {ibid.  ver.  34).  This  occu- 
pation of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to 
his  fellow- citizens  {ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas    Maccabseus    had    burnt   their 


Ptolemais  (ver.  7).  Possibly  also  Paul  disembarked 
at  Seleucia,  not  Antioch  (Acts  xiv,  26),  for  in  such 
cases  it  was  very  common  to  speak  of  the  town  and  its 
harbor  as  one  (comp.  Acts  xx.  6).  The  Orontes,  it  is 
true,  was  navigable  at  that  time  (though  it  is  no 
longer  so)  as  far  up  as  Antioch.  H, 
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haven  some  time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Mace.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  from  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  4);  but  by  Caesar  it  was  not  only 
restored  to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues  —  whether 
from  land  or  from  export-duties  —  were  bestowed 
upon  the  2d  Hyrcanus,  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §  6). 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
stronghold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon 
Jerusalem  (xiv.  15,  §  1),  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  possession  (xv.  7,  §  4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus,  vrhen  constituted 
ethnarch  (xvii.  11,  §  4),  and  passed  with  Syria 
under  Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed 
(xvii.  12,  §  5).  Under  Cestius  (i.  e.  Gessius  Florus) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitants {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18,  §  10 ;  and  such  a  nest 
of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian  arrived 
in  those  parts,  that  it  underwent  a  second  and 
entire  destruction  —  together  with  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages—  at  his  hands  (iii.  9,  §  3).  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  port  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time 
(deograph.  xvi.  p.  759);  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men  could 
be  collected  (ibid.).  There  was  a  vast  plain  around 
it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  4) ;  it 
lay  between  Jamnia  and  Csesarea  —  the  latter  of 
which  might  be  reached  "on  the  morrow"  from 
it  (Acts  X.  9  and  24)  —  not  far  from  Lydda  (Acts 
ix.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris  150  stadia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown;  but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
prelates  are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christian,  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Alexandria,  the  very  route 
usually  taken  now  by  those  who  visit  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  former  place  (Early 
Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Sa^wulf,  the 
next  who  set  sail  from  Joppa,  A.  d.  1103,  is  not 
more  expUcit  (ibid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin :  the  Crusaders  contenting  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre, 
Hist.  viii.  9);  and  it  was.  in  part  assigned  subse- 
quently for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection {ibid.  ix.  16);  though  there  seem  to  have 
been  bishops  of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after 
all)  between  a.  d.  1253  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291; 
comp.  p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  A.  d.  1188,  destroyed 
its  fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Crucis,  lib. 
iii.  part  x.  c.  5);  but  Richard  of  England,  who 
was  confined  here  by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (ibid., 
and  Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn's  Ant.  Lib.  p.  61). 
Its  last  occupation  by  Christians  was  that  of  St. 
Louis,  A.  D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  was  still 
a  city  and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the  immense 
sums,"  says  Joinville,  "  which  it  cost  the  king  to 
inclose  Jaffa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak;  for 
they  were  countless.  He  inclosed  the  town  from 
one  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other ;  and  there  were  24 
towers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.     There  were  3  gates "  .  .  .  ( Chron.  of 
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Crus.  p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Palestine,  by  whom  it  was  oiice  more  laid 
in  ruins.  So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Broc- 
quiere  visiting  it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, states  that  it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few 
tents  covered  with  reeds;  having  been  a  strong 
place  under  the  Christians.  Guides,  accredited  by 
the  Sultan,  here  met  the  pilgrims  and  received  the 
customary  tribute  from  them ;  and  here  the  papal 
indulgences  offered  to  pilgrims  commenced  (Early 
Travels,  p.  286).  Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the 
Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  still  is,  exhibiting  the 
usual  decrepitude  of  the  cities  possessed  by  them, 
and  depending  on  Christian  commerce  for  its  feeble 
existence.  During  the  period  of  their  rule  it  has 
been  three  times  sacked  —  by  the  Arabs  in  1722 ; 
by  the  Mamelukes  in  1775;  and  lastly,  by  Na- 
poleon 1.  in  1799,  upon  the  glories  of  whose  early 
career  "  the  massacre  of  Jaffa"  leaves  a  stain  that 
can  never  be  washed  out  (v.  Moroni,  Dizion.  Eccl. 
s.  v.;  Porter,  Handbk.  pp.  238,  239). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian;  and  as  many,  or 
more  mosques.  Its  bazaars  are  worth  a  visit;  yet 
few  places  could  exhibit  a  harbor  or  landing  more 
miserable.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The 
house  of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be 
shown  still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley, 
S.  #  P.  263,  274;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86, 
87,  185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria :  its  promegranates  and  water-melons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile.  But  among  its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries;  and  Europeans 
have  Uttle  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.  E.  S.  Ff. 

JOPTE  ('I^TTTTT?  ;:  [Alex.  2  Mace.  iv.  21, 
Ittttt?:]  Joppa;  [in  2  Mace.  xii.  3,  7, 'Io7r7r?Tai: 
Joppitoi]},  1  Esdr.  V.  55;  1  Mace.  x.  75,  76,  xi.  6, 
xii.  33,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5,  34,  xv.  28,  35;  2  Mace.  iv. 
21,  xii.  3,  7.     [Joppa.] 

JO^R AH  (m V  [boim  in  autumn,  Fiirst ;  = 

nn*!*^,  early  rain,  Ges.] :  'Icopa;  [Vat.  Oupa:] 
J  ova),  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  112  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh. 
vii.  24  he  appears  under  the  name  Hariph,"  or  more 
correctly  the  same  family  are  represented  as  the 
Bene-Hariph,  the  variation  of  name  originating 
probably  in  a  very  slight  confusion  of  the  letters 
which  compose  it.    In  Ezr.  two  of  De  Rossi's  MSS., 

and  originally  one  of  Kennicott's,  had  HIV,  i.  e. 
Jodah,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab, 
versions.    One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the  original  ^ 

reading  in  Ezr.  altered  to  D"^ V,  i.  e.  Joram ;  and 

two  in  Neh.  read  D'^^n,  i.  e.  Harim,  which  cor- 
responds with  ^Ap€i/jL  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  and  Hurom 
of  the  Syriac.  In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion 
of  letters  which  might  have  caused  the  variation 
of  the  name  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce which  is  the  true  form,  the  corruption  of 
Jorah  into  Hariph  being  as  easily  conceivable  as 
the  reverse.     Burrington  (Geneal.  ii.  75)   decides 


a  *  Possibly  Jorah  and  Hariph   are  interchanged 
as  equivalent  in  sense  (see  note  a,  11.  1003).  H. 
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in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  from  a  comparison  of  both 
passages  with  Ezr.  x.  31  we  should  be  inclined  to 

regard  Harim  (D^in)  as  the  true  reading  in  all 
cases.  But  on  any  supposition  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  form  Azephurith,  or  more  properly 
'Apaicpovpie,  in  1  Esdr.  v.  16,  which  Burrington 
considers  as  having  originated  in  a  corruption  of 
the  two  readings  in  P^zra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second 
syllable  arising  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in 
mistaking  the  uncial  E  for  2.  W.  A.  W. 

JO'RAI  [2  syl.]  C^'HT  [taught  by  Jehovah, 
Ges.]:  'Icopee;  Alex.  Ico/^ey;  [Comp.  'Icwpet;  Aid. 
'loopd'-]  Jora'i).  One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in 
Gilead  in  Bashan,  whose  genealogies  were  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v. 
13).     Four  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  printed 

copy  used  by  Luther,  read  '^T)'^,  i.  e.  Jodai. 

JO'RAM  (Q*^''^n%  and  D^V,  apparently  in- 
discriminately: 'Ico^ctytt:  ./oraw)-  1.  SonofAhab; 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29;  ix.  14,  17, 
21-23,  29).     [Jehokam,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat;  king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii.  11;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt.  i.  8).     [Jehoram,  2.] 

3.  [Vat.  Ictipav-  Joi-an.]  A  priest  [Jehoram 
in  A.  v.]  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  those 
employed  by  him  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses  through 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

4.  (QH'^.)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  ('l6S5ou/?a^;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Uddovpav.)  Son 
of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  father  to  con- 
gratulate David  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10).     [Hadoram.] 

6.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.  [Vulg.  Cor  aba?]  [Jozabad, 
3.]  A.  C.  H. 

JOR'DAIsr  Ci'UI^  *.  e.  Yarden,  always  with 
the  definite  article  Til"l-n>  except  Ps.  xlii.  6  and 
Job  xl.  23,  from  11'^,  Jarac/,  "  to  descend:" 
^lopSdu7}s  '■  Jordanes :  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
esh-SheriaJi.  or  "  the  watering-place,"  with  the 
addition  of  el-Kebir^  "  the  great,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  the  Hieromax),  a 
river  that  has  never  been  navigable  (see  below), 
flowing  into  a  sea  that  has  never  known  a  port  — 
has  never  been  a  high  road  to  more  hospitable 
coasts  —  has  never  possessed  a  fishery — a  river 
that  has  never  boasted  of  a  single  town  of  eminence 
upon  its  banks.  It  winds  through  scenery  remark- 
able rather  for  sameness  and  tameness  than  for 
bold  outline.  Its  course  is  not  much  above  200 
miles  from  first  to  last,  less  than  l-15th  of  that  of 
the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti-Lebanon,  where 
it  bursts  forth  from  its  various  sources  in  all  its 
purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  loses 
itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the  unfathomable  brine. 
Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great  plain  "  of  Palestine 
—  the  "  Descender  "  —  if  not  "  the  river  of  God  " 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen 
people  throughout  their  history. 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
commodious  for  traffic  as  a  commercial  city,  so 
neither  could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or 
the  Tiber  as  a  river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the 
rivers  of  Naaman's  preference,  the  Pharpar  and 
Abana,  for  the  natural  beauty  of  its  banks.  These 
last  could  boast  of  the  same  superiority,  in  respect 
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of  the  picturesque,  over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizim 
and  Samaria  could  over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  (i.)  what  is  said  about 
the  Jordan  in  Holy  Scripture;  (ii.)  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  Josephus  and  others  of  the  same  date ; 
(iii. )  the  statements  respecting  it  by  later  writers 
and  travellers. 

1.  There  is  no  regular  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only 
by  putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we 
can  give  the  general  idea  which  runs  through  the 
Bible  respecting  it. 

And  1,  the  earliest  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed :  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Abram  had 
just  left  Egypt  (xii.  10-20),  and  therefore  the  com- 
parison between  the  fertihzing  properties  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  apposite,  though  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  far,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  run  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  (B.  J.  iv.  7,  §  2), 
bounding  the  plains  of  Jordan  on  the  W. ;  for  Lot 
and  Abram  were  now  sojourning  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  3).  How  far  the  plain  extended 
in  length  or  breadth  is  not  said:  other  passages 
speak  of  "Jordan  and  his  border"  (Josh.  xiii.  27), 
"  the  borders  of  Jordan "  (xxii.  11),  and  "  the 
plains  of  Jericho"  (iv.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  5); 
all  evidently  subdivisions  of  the  same  idea,  com- 
prehending the  east  bank  equally  with  the  west 
(Josh.  xiii.  27). 

2.  We  must  anticipate  events  slightly  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible  in  the  book  of  Job  (xl.  23), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a  formidable  passage  for 
belligerents  (1  Mace.  ix.  48);  yet,  as  in  all  rivers 
of  the  same  magnitude,  there  were  shallows  where 
it  could  be  forded  on  foot.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho 
pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  "  toward  Moab  "  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  where  the  Moabites  were  slaughtered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth, 
some  way  above  where  the  little  river  Jabbok 
(Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  Bethbarah  (probably  the  Bethabara,  "  house 
of  passage,"  of  the  Gospel,  though  most  moderns 
would  read  "  Bethany,"  see  Stanley,  S.  ()'•  P.  p. 
308,  note,  2d  ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of 
Gilead  slew  the  Ephraimites  (xii.  6).  Not  far  off, 
in  "the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zar- 
than,"  were  the  brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon 
(1  K.  vii.  46).  These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  0. 
T. :  we  say  recorded,  because  there  cai^  be  little 
dispute  but  that  Abraham  must  have-  crossed  it 
likewise.  But  only  the  passage  of  Jacob  is  men- 
tioned, and  that  in  remarkable  language :  "  With 
my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am 
become  two  bands"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10,  and  Jabbok 
in  connection  with  it,  ver.  22).  And  Jordan  was 
next  crossed  —  over  against  Jericho  —  by  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signahzed  the  first  pas- 
sage. The  magnitude  of  their  operations  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that -of  the  children  of  Reu- 
ben and  of  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
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only  —  "  about  40,000  prepared  for  war  passed  over 
before  the  Lord  unto  battle."  .  .  .  (Josh.  iv.  12 
and  13.) 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  where  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  strong 
east  wind  is  freely  admitted  (Ex.  xiv.  21),  it  is 
here  said,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that 
the  river  was  then  unusually  full  of  water,  but  that 
"  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  .  .  .  failed 
and  were  cut  off,"  as  soon  as  ever  "the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water"  (Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  hap- 
pened in  harvest-time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10- 
12.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  memorial  of  the 
twelve  stones,  such  had  been  the  altar  erected  by 
Moses  "under  the  hill"  (Ex.  xxiv.  4);  such,  prob- 
ably, the  altar  erected  by  Joshua  upon  Mount  Ebal, 
though  the  number  of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh, 
viii.  31) ;  and  such,  long  afterwards,  the  altar  erected 
by  Elijah  (1  K.  xviii.  31).  Whether  these  twelve 
stones  were  deposited  in,  or  on  the  banks  of.  the 
Jordan,  or  whether  there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each 
locality,  has  been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recog- 
nizes a  single  construction  —  that  of  an  altar  —  in 
either  case;  and  this  was  built,  according  to  him, 
in  the  present  instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river, 
and  10  stadia  from  Jericho,  where  the  people  en- 
camped, with  the  stones  which  the  heads  of  their 
tribes  had  brought  from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  may  be  added  that  Josephus  seems  loth 
to  admit  a  miracle,  both  in  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  that  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  4,  ii. 
16,  §  5).  From  their  vicinity  to  Jerusalem  these 
lower  fords  were  much  used ;  David,  it  is  probable, 
passed  over  them  in  one  instance  to  fight  the  Syr- 
ians (2  Sam.  X.  17);  and  \subsequently,  when  a 
fugitive  himself,  in  his  way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22), 
on  the  east  bank.  Hither  Judah  came  to  recon- 
duct the  king  home  (2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this 
one  occasion  a  ferry-boat  -—  if  the  Hebrew  word 
has  been  rightly  rendered  —  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  (ver.  18).  Somewhere  in  these  parts 
Elijah  must  have  smitten  the  waters  with  his  man- 
tle, "so  that  they  divided  hither  and  thither"  (2 
K.  ii.  8),  for  he  had  just  left  Jericho  (ver.  4),  and 
by  the  same  route  that  he  went  did  Elisha  proba- 
bly return  (ver.  14).  Naaman,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  performed  his  ablutions 
in  the  upper  fords,  for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria 
(v.  3),  and  it  was  by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the 
Syrians  fled  when  miraculously  discomfited  through 
his  instrumentality  (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  prob- 
ably by  these  upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  over  into  the  great  plain  before  Beth- 
san  —  not  that  they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  5),  when  they  were  retracing 
their  steps  from  the  land  of  Galaad  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Mace.  V.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  St.  John  and  by  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the 
Gospels  would  appear  to  be  that  these  baptisms 
were  administered  in  more  places  than  one.  There 
was  one  place  where  St.  John  baptized  in  the  first 
92 
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instance  (rh  irpcorovi  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  There  was  Bethabara  —  probably  the  up- 
per fords  —  where  the  Baptist,  having  previously 
baptized  our  Lord  —  whether  there  or  elsewhere  — 
bears  record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Him  which  ensued  (i.  29-34).  There  was  ^Enon, 
near  to  Salim,  to  the  north,  where  St.  John  was 
baptizing  upon  another  occasion,  "  because  there 
was  much  water  there  "  (iii.  23).  [JEnon.]  This 
was  during  the  summer  evidently  (comp.  ii.  13-23), 
that  is,  long  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the 
river  had  become  low,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper 
than  at  the  ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place 
"  in  the  land  of  Judsea  "  where  our  Lord,  or  rather 
his  disciples,  baptized  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place  —  most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho  —  where  all  "  Jerusalem 
and  Judsea"  went  out  to  be  baptized  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptized  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1)  that  as  St.  John 
was  a  native  of  some  "  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judaea"  (Luke  i.  39),  so  his  preaching,  commen- 
cing "in  the  wilderness  of  Judsea  "  (Matt.  iii.  1), 
embraced  "  all  the  country  about  Jordan  "  (Luke 
iii.  3),  and  drew  persons  from  Galilee,  as  far  off  as 
Nazareth  (Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (Jehn  i.  35, 
40,  44),  as  well  as  from  Jerusalem;  (2)  that  the 
baptism  of  the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 
d£ea  preceded  that  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  6,  13; 
Mark  i.  5,  9);  (3)  that  our  Lord's  baptism  was 
also  distinct  from  that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke 
iii.  21);  and  (4)  that  He  came  from  Nazareth  in 
Galilee,  and  not  from  Jerusalem  or  Judsea,  to  be 
baptized.  The  inference  from  all  which  would 
seem  to  be,  (1)  that  the  first  {rh  irpcoTou)  baptisms 
of  St.  John  took  place  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jeri- 
cho, to  which  not  only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Ju- 
dsea, but  all  Jerusalem  and  Judcea  likewise,  would 
naturally  resort  as  being  the  nearest ;  where  simi- 
larly our  Lord  would  naturally  take  refuge  when 
driven  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  whence  He 
would  be  within  reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany, 
the  scene  of  his  next  miracle  (John  x.  39,  40,  xi. 
1);  (2)  that  his  second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper 
ford,  or  Bethabara,  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  his  preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both 
from  Galilee;  (3)  that  his  third  and  last  baptisms 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  JEnon  and  Salim, 
still  further  to  the  north,  wliere  there  was  not  gen- 
erally so  much  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwith- 
standing the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John 
would  seem  to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  to- 
wards Galilee,  the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  to  be  apprehended  and  exe- 
cuted; while  our  Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  prob- 
ably by  way  of  Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case 
(John  iv.  3,  4),  would  seem  to  have  met  him  half 
way,  and  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  ford  nearest 
to  that  locality  —  a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  first  recorded  crossing.  The  tradition  which 
asserts  Christ  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  ford 
near  Jericho,  has  been  obliged  to  invent  a  Betha- 
bara near  that  spot,  of  which  no  trace  exists  in 
history,  to  appear  consistent  with  Scripture  (Origen, 
quoted  by  Alford  on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords  —  and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  exact  site  presently  —  were  rendered  so 
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much  the  more  precious  in  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
Were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats  regu- 
larly established  on,  the  Jordan,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  either  pedestrians  or  merchandise 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  case,  perhaps, 
of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record;  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expressly  for  the 
occasion  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).«  Neither  the  LXX. 
nor  Yulg.  contain  a  word  about  a  "boat,"  and 
Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a  "  bridge  " 
that  was  then  extemporized  (Ant.  vii.  2  [11],  §  2). 
And  secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "Jordan 
overflowed  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest:  " 
a  "swelling  "  which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of 
Chronicles  (xii.  15),  commenced  "in  the  first 
month  "  {I.  e.  about  the  latter  end  of  our  March), 
drove  the  lion  from  his  lair  in  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah (xii.  5,  xlix.  19,  1.  44),  and  had  become  a 
proverb  for  abundovnce  in  the  days  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  26).  The  context  of  the 
first  of  these  passages  may  suffice  to  determine  the 
extent  of  this  exuberance.  The  meaning  is  clearly 
that  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  became  brim- 
full,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  and  of  the  banks 
was  then  the  same.  Dr.  Robinson  seems  therefore 
to  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  the  ancient  rise 
of  the  river  has 'been  greatly  exaggerated  (i.  540, 
2d  ed.),  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Nile  (Eeland,  Palcest.  xl.  111).  Evi- 
dently too  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  whatever 
in  this  occurrence.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
more  extraordinary  were  it  otherwise.  All  rivers 
that  are  fed  by  melting  snows  are  fuller  between 
]\Iarch  and  September  than  between  September 
and  March ;  but  the  exact  time  of  their  increase 
varies  with  the  time  when  the  snows  melt.  T'he 
Po  and  Adige  are  equally  full  during  their  harvest- 
time  with  the  Jordan ;  but  the  snows  on  Lebanon 
melt  earlier  than  on  the  Alps,  and  harvest  begins 
later  in  Italy  than  in  the  Holy  Land.  "  The 
heavy  rains  of  November  and  December,"  as  Dr. 
Robinson  justly  remarks,  "  find  the  earth  in  a 
parched  and  thirsty  state,  and  are  consequently 
absorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  fall.  The  melting 
of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  mountains 
can  only  affect  the  rivers.  Possibly  '  the  basins  of 
HCdeh  and  Tiberias  '  may  so  far  act  as  '  regulators  ' 
upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its  swelling  till  they 
have  been  replenished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snows 
on  Lebanon  are  certainly  melting  fast  in  April. 

4.  The  last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary:  "over  Jordan," 
"  this,"  and  "  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  famihar  to  the  Israelites  as 
" across  the  water,"  "this,"  and  "the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  ii)  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long  serpentine  vine,  trailing 
over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 


a  *  The  A.  V.  has  in  that  passage  "ferry-boat'"'; 
with  the  article  in  Hebrew,  probably  denoting  the  one 
provided  for  David,  and  not   the  one  in  use  at  that 

station.  This  is  the  proper  sense  of  TTni^l?,  and 
generally  accepted.  (See  Thenius,  Biicher  Samit.els,  *p. 
216.)  Tristram  says  there  is  but  one  single  ferry-boat 
even  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  at  the  present  time  {Land 
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whole  family  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  clustered. 
Four  fifths  of  their  number  —  nine  tribes  and  a 
half — dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one  fifth,  or  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levites 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit'  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33);  and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  "  went  out  with  one  consent " 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  threatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  altar  built  by  the 
children  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
as  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  fact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land;  and. 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  more,  on  the  W.  —  in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  XXXV.  9-15>;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis,  Ileb. 
Republ.  ii.  13).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  some  of  the  "coasts  beyond  Jordan  "  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Jud^a.      [Judaea.] 

II.  As  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  "the  fountain  of  Daphne"  (Num.  xxxiv.  11, 
and  Patrick  ad  L,  see  below)  is  by  no  means  clear, 
we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  What 
Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan  may  be 
briefly  told.  Panium,  says  Josephus  (i.  e.  the 
sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Jordan ;  whereas  it  has  a  secret  passage  hither  un- 
der ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about  120 
stadia  distant  from  Csesarea,  on  the  road  to  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  and  not  far 
from  the  road.  Being  a  wheel-shaped  pool,  it  is 
rightly  called  Phiala  from  its  rotundity  (irepKpe- 
peia?) ;  yet  the  water  always  remains  there  up  to 
the  brim,  neither  subsiding  nor  overflowing.  That 
this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  —  for  by 
his  orders  chaff  was  cast  into  the  water  at  Phiala, 
and  it  was  taken  up  at  Panium.  Panium  was 
always  a  lovely  spot;  but  the  embellishments  of 
Agrippa,  which  were  sumptuous,  added  greatly  to 
its  natural  charms  (from  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21,  §  3 ;  and 
Ant.  XV.  10,  §  3,  it  appears  that  the  temple  there 
was  due  to  Herod  the  Great).  It  is  from  this  cave 
at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  commences  his  osten- 
sible course  above  ground ;  traversing  the  marshes 
and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L.  Merom  or /7w/eA),  and 
then,  after  a  course  of  120  stadia,  passing  by  the 
town  Julias,  and  intersecting  the  Lake  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  winds  its  way  through  a  considerably  wilder- 
ness, till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Lake  Asphaltites  {B. 
J.  iii.  10,  §  7).:  Elsewhere  he  somewhat  modifies 
his  assertion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  great  plain 
[Jp:richo]  ;  while  on  the  physical  beauties  of 
Gennesaret,  the  palms  and  figs,- olives  and  grapes. 


of  Israel^  p.  30,  2d  ed.).  Some  explorers,  as  Costigan, 
Molyneaux,  and  Lynch,  have  launched  boats  on  the 
Jordan,  and  with  difficulty  have  made  their  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  but  for  ordinary  uses  boating  was  and  still 
is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  many  violent  rapids 
in  the  river,  and  to  some  extent  unnecessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  fords.  H. 
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that  flourished  round  it,  and  the  fish  for  which 
its  waters  were  far-famed,  he  is  still  more  elo- 
quent {B.  J.  iii.  lO,  §  8).  In  the  first  chapter 
of  the  next  book  (iv.  1,  §  1)  he  notices  more  foun- 
tains at  a  place  called  Daphne  (still  Difneh,  see 
Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  note),  immediately 
under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf^  which  he  calls 
the  sources  of  the  little,  and  its  communication 
with  the  great,  Jordan  (comp.  A7iL  i.  10,  §  1,  v. 
3,  §  1,  and  viii.  8,  §  4).  While  Josephus  dilates 
upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had  visited  the 
Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary  disappear- 
ance. He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  compares  it  to  the  submarine  course 
of  the  Alpheus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (Kb.  v.  7,  4, 
ed.  Dindorf.).  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Jordan  instinctively  shrinks  from  entering  that 
dread  lake  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On  the 
other  hand  Pliny  attributes  its  rise  to  the  fountain 
of  Paneas,  from  which,  he  adds,  Csesarea  was  sur- 
named  (//.  N,  v.  15).  Lastly,  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even  balsam, 
that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round  Gennes- 
aret;  but  can  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts  that 
the  Aradians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing up  Jordan  loith  car  go '^  (xvi.  2,  16.)  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  wrote  during  the  first  days 
of  the  empire,  when  there  were  boats  in  abundance 
upon  Gennesaret  (John  vi.  22-24). 

III.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
{Journal  of  Trav.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  party  {Narrat.  and  Off.  Bep.),  Capt.  Newbold 
(Journal  of  B.  Aslat.  >S.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  8  fF.),  Rev. 
W.  Thomson  {Blbl.  Sac,  vol.  iii.  p.  184  ff.),  and 
Professor  Stanley.  While  making  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  these  writers  for  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  where  per- 
sonal inspection  constrains  our  demurring  to  their 
conclusions.  According  to  the  older  pommentators 
"  Dan  "  was  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  called 
Phiala,  in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among 
the  roots  of  Lebanon ;  then  after  a  subterraneous 
course,  reappeared  near  the  town  called  Paneas, 
Dan,  or  Csesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
small  stream  called  "  Jor;"  and  henceforth  united 
both  names  in  one  —  Jordan  (Corn,  a  Lap.  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  22).     But  it  has  been  well  observed 

that  the  Hebrew  word  ^"1^  Jarden,  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  name  Dan ;  and  also  that  the 
river  had  borne  that  name  from  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, and  from  the  days  of  Job,  at  least  five  cen- 
turies before  the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the 
city  at  its  source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should 
be  added  that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or 
about  Banias  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
travellers  —  not  one  of  them  dwells  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon that  from  the  village  of  Hashbeiya  on  the 
N.  W.  to  the  village  of  Shib'a  on  the  N.  E.  of 
Banias,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- Lebanon  is  alive 
with  bursting  fountains  and  gushing  streams, 
every  one  of  which,  great  or  small,  finds  its  way 
sooner  or  later  into  the  swamp  between  Bdnids  and 
lake  MM,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the 
Jordan.  Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  out ;  but 
surely  this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  ex- 
clusively, to  which  Captain  Newbold  has  most  justly 
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added  a  fourth,  passed  over  without  a  word  by  the 
rest  —  should  be  made  the  prominent  feature  of 
that  charmed  locahty.  The  fact  is,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  he  is  the 

ly  traveller  of  them  all  who  has  in  any  degree 
explored  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  slope;  the  route  of 
the  others  being  from  Bdnids  to  Hashbeiya  on  the 
western  side.  Then  again  all  have  travelled  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  or  June  —  that  is,  before 
the  melting  of  the  snows  had  ceased  to  have  influ- 
ence —  except  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  whose 
scanty  notices  were  made  in  February,  or  just  after 
the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in  order  to  be  able  to 
decide  to  which  of  those  sources  Jordan  is  most 
indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains  set  in  —  when 
none  but  streams  possessed  of  inherent  vitality  are 
in  existence  —  should  have  been  chosen.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time-honored  parent 
springs  —  the  noble  fountain  (of  Daphne)  under 
the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  {Tell  el-Kddy),  which 
"  gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful  river  of  delicious 
wnter  ' '  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and  welcome  shade ; 
still  less,  that  magnificent  "  burst  of  water  out  of 
the  low  slope ' '  in  front  of  the  picturesque  cave 
of  Bdnids,  inscriptions  in  the  niches  of  which  still 
testify  to  the  deity  that  was  once  worshipped  there, 
and  to  the  royal  munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine. 
Travellers,  nevertheless,  who  have  seen  Clitumnus 
(and  to  read  of  it  hi  Pliny,  Ep.  Ub.  viii.  8,  is  almost 
to  see),  Vaucluse,  or  even  Holywell  in  N.  Wales, 
will  have  seen  something  of  the  kind.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  "  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  "  near 
Hashbeiya,  "  from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told, 
"  the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool, 
in  two  rectangular  streams,  one  to  the  X.  E.,  and 
the  other  to  the  N.  W.  ?  "  for  if  this  source,  being 
the  most  distant  of  all,  may  "  claim  in  a  strictly 
scientific  sense  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the 
whole  valley,"  then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  to  trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Mis- 
souri. Besides,  Captain  Newbold  —  and  we  can 
here  vouch  for  his  statement  —  has  detected  a  4tli 
source,  which  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  never  dry, 
in  what  Mr.  Thomson  hastily  dismisses  as  the 
mountain-torrent  Wady  el-Kid,  and  Messrs.  Irby 
and  Mangles  as  a  "  rivulet;  "  but  which  the  Captain 
appears  to  have  followed  to  the  springs  called  Esh- 
Shar,  though  we  must  add,  that  its  sources,  ac- 
cording to  our  impression,  lie  considerably  more  to 
the  N.  It  runs  past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of 
Bdnids  on  the  S.  E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its 
dizzy  cataracts  in  the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep- 
rock-hewn  bed  at  all  other  seasons,  can  speak 
lightly  of  it ;  though  it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all 
those  who  quit  Bdnids  for  the  N.  W. 

Again,  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  Phiala  of 
Josephus  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Reland,  Palmst.  41;  comp.  HoP 
mann's  Lex.  Univ.  s.  v. ;  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Lake 
of  Delos  is  a  further  instance).  But  Birket  er-Ram, 
or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.  E.  of,  and  at 
some  distance  from,  the  cave  of  Bdnids,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  story  of  Josephus  should  be  voted 
absurd ;  for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seriously,  what 
even  to  a  tragic  poet  was  the  climax  of  impossibil- 
ities (Eur.  Med.  410),  that  "  the  fountains  of  sacred 
streams  flow  backwards,"  or  up-hill.  The  Arabs 
doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of  the  chaff'  through 
some  dragoman,  who  heard  it  from  his  masters; 
but  the  direction  of  Shib'a  —  "  six  hours  higher 
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up  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Hermon,"  and 
therefore  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bdnids  —  is  beyond  doubt 
the  true  one,  as  long  since  pointed  out  by  Keland 
{ibid.^  and  see  his  Map)  for  the  site  of  the  lake. 
According  to  Lynch,  "  a  very  large  fountain  issuing 
from  the  base  of  a  high  rock"  exists  there  {Off. 
Rep.  112).  Lastly,  the  actual  description  given  by 
Captain  Newbold  of  the  lake  Merj  el-Man,  "  3  hrs. 
E.  10°  jST.  from  Bdnids,'^  proves^  at  all  events,  that 
there  is  one  circular  lake.,  besides  Blrket  er-Ram 
in  those  regions,  and  in  the  very  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  historian.  We  cannot  help,  therefore, 
entertaining  a  suspicion  that  Merj  el- Man  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Thomson  had  stated  that  "  the 
Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  Ilideh^  has  been 
immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountains  of  Bdnids,  Tell  el-Kddy,  el-Melldhah, 
Derakli  ov  Beldf^  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain),  "  and  innumerable  other  springs."  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  such  a  junction  took 
place,  or  not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15). 
His  Arabs  strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  settle  the 
question  of  their  previous  junction,  which  according 
to  him  may  be  witnessed  one  third  of  a  mile  N.  of 
Tell  Sheikh  Yusvf :  so  that  they  enter  .Rideh,  as 
they  depart  from  it,  in  one  united  stream  (vol.  iii. 
395).  Its  passage  through  and  from  Gennesaret 
is  that  of  uninterrupted  unity.  But  that  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any 
sense  with  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the 
Rhone  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal;  while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
the  former  decompose  with  a  rapidity  perfectly 
marvelous  when  kept.  Travellers,  therefore,  who 
are  desirous  of  preserving  them,  will  do  well  to  go 
to  the  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
tjiey  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

"  The  Jordan  enters  Gennesaret  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy,  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
mouth,  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Jisr  Bendt  Ya^kob  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a  foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
when  it  is  visited),  through  a  narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake  el- 
Ilideh  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  "  (Porter's 
Handbook,  part  ii.  pp.  426-27  ;  comp.  Stanley's 
S.  #  P.  p.  364,  note  1,  2d  ed._). 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  broken  by  a  series  of  rapids  or  pre- 
cipitous falls.  Between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27 
rapids  which  he  calls  threatening ;  besides  a  great 
many  more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the 
computations  which  were  then  made,  the  descent 
of  the  Jordan  in  each  mile  was  about  11.8  English 
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feet ;  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  653.3;  and  that  of 
the  Dead  Sea  1316.7  (Robinson,  i.  612,  note  xxx,). 
Thus  "  the  Descender  "  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  tregard  the  two  phenomena  in  the 
hght  of  cause  and  effect.  "  The  great  secret,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  depression  between  Lake  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  Jordan.  In  a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and 
4  or  5  miles  of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at 
least  200  miles"  (Off.  Letter,  p.  265  of  Narrat.). 
During  the  whole  passage  of  8-|-  days,  the  time 
which  it  took  his  boats  to  reach  the  Dead  Sea  from 
Gennesaret,  only  one  straight  reach  of  any  length, 
about  midway  between  them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day, 
is  noticed.  The  rate  of  stream  seems  to  have  varied 
with  its  relative  width  and  depth.  The  greatest 
width  mentioned  was  180  yards,  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  it  was  only  3  feet 
deep.  On  the  6th  day  the  width  in  one  place  was 
80  yards,  and  the  depth  only  2  feet ;  while  the  cur- 
rent on  the  whole  varied  from  2  to  8  knots.  On 
the  5th  day  the  width  was  70  yards,  with  a  current 
of  2  knots,  or  30  yards  with  a  current  of  6  knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Gennesaret  were  the  Yarmiik 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3d  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current;  while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct outlets  into  the  main  stream,  one  of  which 
was  then  dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two 
beds  and  banks  of  the  Jordan;  the  first,  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  river  in  its  normal  state;  the  second, 
comprising  the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its 
swelling  or  overflow  (Martiniere,  Diet.  Geoyraph. 
s.  v.).     Similarly  Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked, 

There  are  evidently  two  terraces  to  the  Jordan, 
and  through  the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  ser- 
pentine course.  From  the  stream,  above  the  im- 
mediate banks,  there  is,  on  each  side,  a  singular 
terrace  of  low  hills,  like  truncated  cones,  which  is 
the  bluff  terminus  of  an  extended  table-land,  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran  on  the  E., 
and  the  high  hills  on  the  western  side  "  {Narrat., 
April  13,  and  comp.  what  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p. 
22).  There  are  no  bridges  over  Jordan  to  which 
an  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  than  that  of  the 
Roman  occupation ;  and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman 
roads  in  different  parts  of  the  country  —  between 
Ndbulus  and  Beisdn  for  instance  —  that  may  well 
have  crossed  by  these  bridges.  The  Saracens  after- 
wards added  to  their  number,  or  restored  those 
which  they  found  in  ruins.  Thus  the  bridge  called 
el-Ghnjan  over  the  Hashbeiya,  has  two  pointed 
arches  and  one  round  (Newbold,  p.  13),  while  the 
entire  architecture  of  the  J-isr  Bendt  YcClwb  (of  the 
daughters  of  Jacob),  2-|-  miles  to  the  S.  of  L.  Hiileh, 
as  well  as  of  the  khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  pronounced  to  be  Saracenic  {ibid.,  p.  20). 
A  Roman  bridge  often  arches,  Jisr  Semakh,  spans 
the  Jordan  near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  and 
was  doubtless  on  the  route  from  Tiberias  and  Tari- 
chea  to  Gadara  and  Decapolis  {ibid.,  p.  21,  Irby, 
p.  90).  Lastly,  the  bridge  of  Mejdmieh  which 
crosses  the  Jordan  about  six  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret,  was  Saracenic ;  while  that  near  the 
ford  Ddmieh  was  more  Roman  (Newbold,  p.  20, 
and  Lynch,  Narr.,  April  16). 
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Turning  from  these  artificial  constructions  to  the 
old  bridges  of  nature  —  the  fords  —  we  find  a  re- 
markable yet  perfectly  independent  concurrence 
between  the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and 
what  has  been  asserted  previously  respecting  the 
fords  or  passages  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed 
affirm  that  the  localities  fit  into  each  other  like  the 
pieces  of  a  puzzle.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coinci- 
dence that  no  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four 
regular  fords  should  have  been  set  down  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  American  expedition.  The  two 
first  occur  on  the  same  day  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  and  are  called  respectively  Wacabes  and 
Siikiua  {Off.- Hep.  pp.  25  and  26).  Eighteen  miles 
L.  by  N.  of  the  last  of  these  were  the  ruins  of 
J  crash  (which  our  authority  confounds  with  Pella), 
exactly  in  a  line  with  which  is  placed  the  site  of 
Succoth,  or  SakiU^  in  the  map  of  Dr.  Robinson; 
though  he  admits  that  arguments  are  not  wanting 
for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  S.  (vol.  iii.  p.  310). 
The  next  ford  is  passed  the  following,  or  tlie  7th 
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day,  the  ford  of  Ddtnieh,  as  it  is  called,  opposite  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Zer/ca,  some  miles 
above  the  junction  of  that  I'iver  with  the  Jordan, 
and  where  the  road  from  Ndbulus  to  es-Salt  crossed. 
Could  we  ascertain  the  true  site  of  Succoth,  we 
might  be  better  able  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
fords  answered  best  to  the  Beth-barah  of  the  Old 
Test.,  or  Bethabara  of  the  New;  and  then  iEnou 
might  be  the  ford,  or  one  of  the  two  fords,  to  the 
jST.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ford  Siifctoa  is  represented 
as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable  —  fearful  solitude 
and  monotony  {Narr.,  April  15).  That  Messrs. 
Irby  and  ^Langles  forded  the  Jordan  near  Tarichea 
was  probably  due  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
bridge;  on  the  contrary,  where  they  forded  it  on 
horseback,  li-  hour  from  Beisdn,  Lynch  found  the 
water  between  5  and  G  feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-Mashra^a  over  against  Jericho  was 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.     Here  tra- 


The  Jordan  on  the  road  from  Nablus  to  es-Salt. 


dition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  —  a  more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found 
highly  inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims; 
and  here  accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  ruined 
convent  of  St.  John  —  in  honor  of  these  events  — 
the  amiual  bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgrims  takes 
place;  of  which  Professor  Stanley  has  given  a  lively 
picture  {S.  cf  P.  pp.  311-16;  comp.  Off.  Eep.  pp. 
29,  30). 

We  have  observed  that  not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshan 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara 
to  the  E.  of  it,  were  important  cities,  and  caused  a 
good  deal  of  traffic  between  the  two  opposite  banks. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  the  bridge 
of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  one 


of  the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to 
Damascus  was  from  Ndbulus  through  Beisdn,  and 
was  brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yarmuk.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  their 
history,  are  discussed  under  their  respective  names-; 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  going 
deeply  into  the  physical  features  of  the  Jordan  or 
of  the  Ghor,  for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at 
large  under  the  general  head  of  Palestine.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  therefore  to  the  most  cursory 
notice.  As  there  were  slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitu- 
men, and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  9)  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme  south,  so  Mr. 
Thomson  speaks  of  bitumen  wells  20  minutes 
from  the  bridge  over  the  ffashbeiya  on  the  extrenie 
north;  while  Ain  el-Melldhah  above  L.  Huleh  is 
emphatically   ''the    fountain  of  the    salt   works" 
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(Lynch's  Narrat.^  p.  470),  Thermal  springs  are 
frequent  about  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  the  most  cele- 
brated, below  the  town  bearing  that  name  (Kobin- 
son,  ii.  384,  385);  some  near  Emmaus  (Lynch,  p. 
4G7),  some  near  Magdala,  and  some  not  far  from 
Gadara  (Irby,  pp.  90,  91).  The  hill  of  Dan  is  said 
to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic  rock 
and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yarmuk  {Narrat.^  April  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate 
in  the  lower.  On  the  2d  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fuller's- earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
zone  of  cultivation  hke  the  Nile  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  L.  Hideh^  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine 
Arab  is  a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agricul- 
ture. There,  however,  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month 
of  May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake ;  and  large  crops  of  -wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  —  all  belonging  to  the 
Ghmmrineh  tribe  —  fattened  on  the  rich  pasture ; 
and  large  herds  of  black  buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the 
streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  (vol. 
iii.  p.  396).  These  are  doubtless  Ihieal  descendants 
of  the  "fat  bulls  of  Bashan,"  as  the  "oaks  of  Ba- 
shan  "  are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wave  round  Gennesaret 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleanders,  and  a  rose-colored  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  marigold 
and  scarlet  anemone  saluted  the  adventurers  of  the 
New  World :  the  laurestinus  and  oleander,  cedar 
and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompanied 
them  on  their  route.  As  the  climate  became  more 
tropical  and  the  lower  Ghor  was  entered,  large 
ghurrah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvery  foliage, 
overhung  them ;  and  the  cane,  frequently  impene- 
trable and  now  in  blossom,  "  was  ever  at  the  water's 
edge."  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage,  on  the 
4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  \)arley  visible, 
but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them  lived  far  away. 
As  Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T.,  and  St.  Jerome  and 
Phocas  (see  Reland  as  above)  among  Christian  pil- 
grims, had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the  resort  of 
lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  the  like, 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  these 
explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cranes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 
proach; and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was  not  inspiring  —  it  was  of  a  sub- 
dued character  when  they  started;  profoundly 
gloomy  and  dreary  near  ford  Sukiva;  and  then 
utterly  sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Arab  tribes  —  so  sav- 
age as  scarce  to  be  considered  exceptions  —  hu- 
manity had  become  extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot    take  leave  of  our  subject  without 


a  *  For  general  sketches  of  the  Jordan  Valley  the 
reader  may  see,  also,  Robinson,  Phijs.  Geogr.  of  Pal- 
estine, p.  32  f.,  pp.  144-164  ;  llawlinson,  Ancient  Mon- 
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expressing  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Robinson 
should  have  eclipied  all^other  writers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  noble  work  upon  Palestine,  but 
that  a  nation  from  the  extreme  W.  —  from  a  con- 
tinent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment —  should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish 
the  navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years;  this  is  a  fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  silence, 
or  uncommemorated.«  E.  S.  Ff. 

JOR^IBAS  ClcopijSos:  Jon"6ifs)  =  Jarib  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

JOR^IBUS  ('Iwp/)8os:  J (yribus)  =  3 Awm  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  19;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  18). 

JO^RIM  i'loopei/j.:  [Jorim]),  son  of  Matthat, 
in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (.Luke  iii.  29),  in  the 
13th  generation  from  David  inclusive;  about  con- 
temporary, therefore,  with  Ahaz.  The  form  of  the 
name  is  anomalous,  and  should  probably  be  either 
Joram  or  Joiarim.  ♦  A.  C.  H. 

JOR'KOAM  (Dynn;  [diffusion  of  the  peo- 
ple, Fiirst]:  'le/cAaj/;  [Vat.  luKXau;]  Alex.  lep- 
Kaav'  Jercaam),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  H^ron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Raham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  proba- 
bly in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome  gives 
it  in  the  form  Jerchaam  ( Qucest.  Ilehr.  in  Pared.). 

JOS'ABAD.  1.  n^l^^  [Jehovah  is  giver-]  : 
'iwaCa^oLd  [Vat.  -^a0\;  Alex.  Ico^a;8a5;  FA. 
lo}(a^a^'.  Jezabad.)  Properly  Jozabad,  the 
Gedcrathite,  one  of  the  hardy  warriors  of  Benjarahi 
who  left  Saul  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David  during 
his  residence  among  the  Phihstines  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.^4). 

2.  ('Iwo-a^Sos;  [Vat.  IcocaiSees;  Aid.  'Ico(ra)3- 
aSosO  Josr/rfws)=:  Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the 
Levite  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  ([Rom.  'Iw^ttiSSos;  Vat.  Za^hos\  Akl.  'Ico- 
o-a^SaSos;]  Alex.  Q,(a^a^os'-  Zabdias),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29).      [Zabbai.] 

JOS'APHAT  Clwo-a(^c{r:  Josaphat)  =^Sy,- 
hosiiaphat,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPHFAS  ('Icoo-a(^ias:  Josnphias)=Jo- 
siPHiAH  (1  Esdr.  viii.  36;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

*  JO'SE,  A.  v.,  Luke  iii.  29  incorrectly  for 
JosES,  which  see.  A. 

JOS'EDEC  CloxreSe/c:  Josedeo,  Josedech), 
1  Esdr.  V.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2,  ix.  19;  Ecclus.  xhx.  12, 
=  Jeiiozadak  or  Jozadak,  the  father  of  Jeshua, 
whose  name  also  appears  as  Josedech  (Hag.  i.  1). 

JO'SEPH  (^9'^^  [see  ^•7^/m]  :  'lco(T-f]cfj:  Jo- 
seph). 1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  l)y 
Rachel.  Like  his  brethren,  he  received  li!s  name 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  We 
read  that  Rachel  was  long  barren,  but  that  at  length 
she  "bare  a  son;  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away 

(r)OS)  my  reproach :  and  she  called  his  name  Joseph 

(?]DV);  saying,  the  Lord  Avill  add  (^O^)  to  me 
another  son"  (Gen.  xxx.  23,  24);  a  hope  fulfilled 
in  the  birth  of  Benjamin  (comp.  xkxv.  17).     This 


archies,  iv.  256,  277  ;  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  5, 10,  22  ;  and,  especially,  Gage's  translation  of 
Ritter's  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  ii.  14,  60-58, 161,  &c.    H. 
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passage  seems  to  indicate  a  double  etymology  (from 
?]DS  and  ^p*^).  There'  is  nothing  improbable  in 
this  explanation,  because  of  the  relation  of  the  tak- 
ing away  the  reproach  to  the  expectation  of  another 
son.  Such  double  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  be- 
came governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  "  seventeen  years 
old  "  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  therefore  born  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and^  according  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
ii.  c.  cir.  1906. 

After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  '-son  of  his  old  age"  (xxxvii.  3),  and 
doubtless  ako  for  his  excellence  of  character,  he 
was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  brethren. 
Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already  dead  and 
Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that  other 
"child  of  his  old  age"  (xliv.  20),  whom  Jacob 
afterwards  loved  as  all  that  remained  of  Rachel 
when  he  supposed  Joseph  dead  —  "his  brother  is 
dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his 
father  loveth  him"  (/.  c.).«  Jacob  at  this  time 
had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan,  Abraham's 
buryhig-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south,  and  the 
"  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  [Jacob] ,  had  spread 
his  tent"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in  the 
north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price,  the 
lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac  while  his  sons  kept 
his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  re- 
port of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated 
him  because  his  father  loved  him  more  than  them, 
and  had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress 

(C^DQ  n^nS),  which  appears  to   have    been  a 
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«  Aecordiag  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  Rachel's 
death  preceded  the  selling  of  Joseph  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  17  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  birth 
of  Joseph  and  that  of  Benjamin  ;  and  as  Benjamin 
had  ten  sons  at  the  coming  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  21),  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  was  born  no  more  than  22 
years  before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Rachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  speech  of  Judah  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20),  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, until  dying  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  ^^  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to  come 
unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  of 
Ephrath  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (xlviii.  7).  Jo- 
seph's anxiety  in  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  seems  to  favor 
the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a  child.  When 
Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  have  only 
been  very  young. 

b  The  name  of  this  dress  seems  to  signify  "  a  tunic 
reaching  to  the  extremities.'''  It  was  worn  by  David's 
daughter  Tamar,  being  the  dress  of  "  the  king's  daugh- 
ters [that  were]  virgins "  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  see  19). 
There  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  ^ltcov 
TToiKtAo?,  or  the  Yulg.  polymita,  except  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  such  a  tunic  would  be  ornamented  with 
colored  stripes,  or  embroidered.  The  richer  classes 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
white  linen.  The  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  rep- 
resented on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  enemies  or 


long  tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maid- 
ens of  the  richer  class.^  The  hatred  of  Joseph's 
brethren  was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream 
foreshowing  that  they  would  bow  down  to  him, 
which  was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  import.^' 
It  is  remarkable  that  thus  early  prophetic  dreams 
appear  in  Joseph's  life.  This  part  of  the  history 
(xxxvii.  3-11)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  retro- 
spective introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  great 
crime  of  the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to 
Shechem  to  feed  the  flock,  and  Joseph  was  sent 
thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to 
bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  very  far 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
present  day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  22) 
was  unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren, 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him;  but  Reuben 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry 
pit  with  the  intent  that  he  might  restore  him  to 
his  father.  Accordingly  when  Joseph  was  come, 
they  stripped  him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into 
the  pit,  "and  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread:  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  a 
company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  bearing  spicery  [?J  and  balm  and  gum 
ladanum  [?],•  going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Egypt  " 
(ver.  25).  —  In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  interest  of  this  early  notice  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt.  —  The  Ishmaelites  are 
also  called  Midianites  in  the  narrative:  that  the 
two  names  are  used  interchangeably  is  evident  from 
ver.  28 ;  it  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of 
them  is  generic;  the  caravan  "came  from  Gilead  " 
and  brought  balm ;  ^  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  the  merchants  to  have  been  Midianites,  and 
that  they  are  also  called  Ishmaelites  by  a  kind  of 
generic  use  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his 
brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites,  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing 
a  less  cruel  course  than  that  on  which   they  were 


tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  colored,  gen- 
erally with  a  stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  bordei"S 
of  the  sleeves. 

c  From  Joseph's  second  dream,  and  his  father's 
rebuke,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Rachel  was  living 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  Ra- 
chel, who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfillment,  so 
that  it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only 
survived,  Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's 
mother.  The  di'eam,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  breth- 
ren besides  the  father  and  mother  of  Joseph  ;  if  there- 
fore Benjamin  were  already  born,  Rachel  must  have 
been  dead  :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably 
to  Leah,  who  may  have  been  living  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt.  ^ 

d  The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have   rendered   spicery,  balm,  and  guar 

ladanum.  The  meaning  of  iHSD^  is  extremely 
doubtful :  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX  QvfxCafxa  and  the  Vulg.  aromata, 
and  the  congruity  of  their  meaning  with  that  of  the 

name  of  the  second  article.     As  to  the   ^^'^^j  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  kind  of  balm,  although 
its  exact  kind  is  diflicult  to  determine.     The  meaning 

of  t!i*  V  is  not  certain :  perhaps  gum  ladanum  is 
a  not  improbable  conjecture. 
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probably  still  resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  broth- 
erly feeling  they  may  still  have  had.  Accordingly 
they  took  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  for 
twenty  [shekels]  of  silver"  (ver.  28),  which  we 
find  to  have  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a 
male  from  five  to  twenty  years  old  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).<^ 
Probably  there  was  a  constant  traffic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unchangeableness 
of  eastern  customs,  long  remained  the  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  here  already  find  the 
descendants  of  Abraham's  concubines  oppressing 
the  lawful  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  find- 
ing Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that 
Joseph  had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a  kid's  blood,  while 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all  speak- 
ing constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though  they 
knew  not  what  had  befiillen  him,  and  even  as  dead. 
"  iind  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth 
upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days. 
And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to 
comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and 
he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  unto  my  son  mourning 
into  the  grave.  Thus  his  father  wept  for  him  " 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).^  Jacob's  lamentation  shows 
that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what  comfort 
would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  grave  when 
he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn  by  wild 
beasts?  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
should  certainly  understand  "Hades"  by  "the 
grave,"  and  may  translate,  "  For  I  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades."  ^ 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
"  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  execution- 
ers, an  Egyptian  "  (xxxix.  1;  comp.  xxxvii.  36).^'' 
We  have  probably  no  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenius 

has  done  (Thes.  s.  v.  n.Tl*^),  that  by  the  execu- 
tioners we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king's 
guard  or  body-guard.'^  This  may  be  the  case  when 
the  Chaldaeans  are  spoken  of,  for  the  immediate  in- 
fliction of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
sovereign  was  always  usual  both  with  Shemites  and 
Tartars,  as  a  part  of  their  system  of  investing  the 
regal  power  with  terror;  but  the  more  refined 
Egyptians  and  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem 
to  have  practiced  a  custom  which  nothing  but  ne- 
cessity could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case 
the  title  is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the 
control  exercised  by  Potiphar  over  the  king's  prison 
(xxxix.  20),  and  from  the  fact  that  this  prison  is 
afterwards  shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the 
captain  of  the  executioners,  that  officer  then  being 
doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The 
name  Potiphar  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet- 
PA-RA  or  Pet-p-ra,  and  signifies  "  Ibelonging  to 


a  Kalisch  remarks  (ad  ioc.)  tliat  twenty  shekels 
was  ^^  a  price  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  5)."  The 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  io  be  paid,  thirty  shek- 
els of  silver,  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  male  or  female, 
gored  to  death  by  an  ox  :  thQ>  latter  disproves  his 
assertion.  The  payment  must  have  been  by  weight, 
since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  coined  money 
was  known  at  this  remote  period.     [Money.] 

b  The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
wives  of  Jacob's  sous  :  he  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
daughter  ;  and  if  he  had  many  grand-daughters,  few 
would  have  been  born  thus  early. 

c  For  this  interesting  inference  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Marks,     On   the  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
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Ra "  (the  sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a  slightly 
different  orthography,  Poti-pherah,  as  the  name  of 
Joseph's  father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  as  Ra  was  the  chief  divinity 
of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned 
coincidence  that  the  latter  should  bear  a  name  in- 
dicating devotion  to  Ra.      [Potiphar.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  careful  com- 
parison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynas- 
ties, of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd 
Kings,  was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being 
tributary  to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this 
dynasty  lay  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  there- 
fore always  be  most  connected  with  Palestine. 
The  manners  described  are  Egyptian,  although* 
there  is  apparently  an  occasional  slight  tinge  of 
Shemitism.  The  date  of  Joseph's  arrival  we  should 
consider  b.  c.  cir.  1890.    [Egypt;  Chronology.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph's  fife 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master  in  the  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than,  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service, 
"  set  him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he 
gave  into  his  hand"  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was 
placed  over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect 
trust,  and  "  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house 
for  Joseph's  sake  "  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph. 
The  property  of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been 
managed  by  scribes,  who  exercised  a  most  method- 
ical and  minute  supervision  over  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock, 
and  fishing.  Every  product  was  carefully  regis- 
tered to  check  the  dishonesty  of  the  laborers,  who 
in  Egypt  have  always  been  famous  in  this  respect. 
Probably  in  no  country  was  farming  ever  more  sys- 
tematic. Joseph's  previous  knowledge  of  tending 
flocks,  and  perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful 
character,  exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  over- 
seer. How  long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told. 
"Joseph  was  fair  of  form  and  fair  in  appearance" 
(xxxix.  6).  His  master's  wife,  with  the  well-known 
profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him, 
and  failing,  charged  him  with  the  crime  she  would 
have  made  him  commit.  Potiphar,  incensed  against 
Joseph,  cast  him  into  prison.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  lowness  of  the  morals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in 


among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  see  art.  Egypt. 

d  The  word  D*^"lD,  which  we  have  rendered 
"officer,"  with  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  "eunuch," 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
ia  the  Bible  in  the  former  sense  (Gesen.  T/ie.s.  s.  v.). 
Potiphar's  office  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
eunuch,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  evidence  that 
there  were  such  in  the  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient 
times.  This  very  word  first  occurs  in  hieroglyphics, 
written  sars,  as  a  title  of  Persian  functionaries,  in 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion. 

e  D^^niHt^n  ^W  must  mean  "  captain  of  the 
executioners,"  from  Potiphar's  connection  with  the 
prison,  although  the  LXX.  renders  it  apxi/jtayeipos. 
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a  wife  was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest  %dces. 
The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a 
moral  tale  recently  interpreted,  "  The  Two  Br  oth- 
er s^'^^  is  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling 
that  of  Joseph.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined 
that  this  story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph, 
and  as  it  was  written  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a  later  period,  there  is  some  reason  in  the 
idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had  held  so  high 
a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  history  well 
known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not  likely. 
This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  to 
justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the  similarity 
to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale.«  The 
story  of  Bellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be  traced 
to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek.  The  Mus- 
lims have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife,  whom  they  call  Yoosuf  and  Ze- 
leekha,  a  famous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Kur-an  relates  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulars  from  the  authentic  narrative.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Potiphar 
(Kitfeer)  Joseph  married  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  xii.). 
This  mistake  was  probably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  altliough  convinced  of  Joseph's  guilt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  master's  wife  (xxxix.  14,  17),  would  prob- 
ably have  insured  a  punishment  of  the  severest 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards 
prisoners  are  related  to  have  been  put  "  in  ward 
[in]  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  executioners, 
into  the  prison  "  (xl.  3),  and  simply,  "  in  ward  [in] 
the  captain  of  the  executioners'  house  "  (xli.  10, 
comp.  xl.  7).  The  prison  is  described  as  "a  place 
where  the  king's  prisoners  [were]  bound"  (xxxix. 
20).  Here  the  hardest  time  of  Joseph's  period  of 
probation  began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a 
'  false  accusation,  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  x\t 
first  he  was  treated  with  severity ;  this  we  learn 
from  Ps.  cv.,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph 
[who] :   was  sold  for  a  slave :  whose  feet  they  af- 

a  *  This  remarkable  '^  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers  "  is 
found  in  a  papyrus  iu  the  British  Museum,  dating 
from  the  19th  Dynasty  Some  of  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  this  Egyptian  romance  and  the  story 
of  Joseph  are,  —  a  similar  temptation  overcome,  the 
spurned  woman's  hatred,  prolonged  disappointment, 
and  a  final  succession  to  the  throne.  For  a  transla- 
tion of  the  tale  see  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1858. 

J.   P.   T. 

b  Joseph's  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
"  And  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 

put  me  into  the  dungeon  "  ('n*1^2,  xl.  15),  does  not 

throw  light  upon  this  matter  ;  for  although  the  word 
used  seems  properly  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a  prison,  here  it  must  be  merely 

equivalent,  as  in  xli.  14,  to  "inDil^n^S  (^^^i^- 
20,  &c.),  which  seems  properly  a  milder  term. 

c  It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
dream  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  wine 
then  drunk  by  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  been  the 
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fiicted  with  the  fetter:  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul  "  (ver.  17,  18).  There  is  probably  here  a 
connection  between  "fetter"  and  "iron"  (comp. 
cxKx.  8),  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the  last 
clause  would  be  "the  iron  entered  into  him," 
meaning  that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
(xxxix.  21),  for  we  are  not  justified  in  thence  in- 
ferring that  he  was  kind  from  the  first.^ 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph  was 
found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  placed  everything  under  his  control, 
God's  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest  service. 
After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed  against  two 
of  his    officers,  "  the    chief  of   the    cup-bearers " 

(D^ptp^n  ^W),  and  "the  chief  of  the  bakers" 
(D^DISn  ^'^),  and  cast  them  into  the  prison 
where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners, doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not 
so  convinced,  he  would  not  have  trusted  him), 
charged  Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like 
Potiphar,  they  were  "officers"  of  Pharaoh  (xl.  2), 
and  though  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  call  them  gran- 
dees, their  easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them 
an  importance  that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them 
by  the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each  dreamed  a 
prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted,  dis- 
claiming human  skill  and  acknowledging  that  in- 
terpretations were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of 
Joseph's  history,  since  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life ;  they  are  howe\er  very 
interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments.'^  Joseph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cup-bearers  of  his  coming  restoration 
to  favor,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Pharaoh  for  him ; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 

"  After  two  years,"  ^^  Joseph's  deliverance  came. 
Pharaoh    dreamed    two    prophetic    dreams.     "  He 

stood  by  the  river"  ["^S*^,  the  Nile].^  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or 
'heifers'],  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed; 

and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  [^HS],/  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 

fresh  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a  long  period,  and 
merely  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  so  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  taken  the 
place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  vras  the  national 
beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  least. 

d  Lit.  ^^  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  days  ;  "  but  we 
may  read  "^  after  "  for  "  at  the  end ;  "  and  the  woi'd 
■'  days  "  appears  merely  to  indicate  that  the  year  was 
a  period  of  time,  or  possibly  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
ordinary  year  fron^  a  greater  period,  the  year  of  days 
from  the  year  of  years. 

e  This  word  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  [Egypt  ; 
Nile.] 

/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  2, 
18  ;  Is.   xix.   7) ;    and  Jesus  the   son    of  Sirach,   an 
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of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean-fleshed" 
(xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  described  still  more 
sti'ongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  second  account,  when  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-21).  Then 
Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream  — "  Behold,  seven 
ears  of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  '  full,' 
ver.  22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin 
and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,«  sprouting .  forth 
after  them  "  (ver.  5,  6).  These,  also  described  more 
strongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven    ears   (ver.   5-7,   22-24).     In    the    morning 

Pharaoh  sent  for  the  "  scribes,"  (D'^^t^in),  and 
tlie  "wise  men,"  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him 
an  interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  "  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  execution- 
ers," had  interpreted  his  and  his  fellow-prisoner's 
dreams.  "  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph, 
and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  prison:  and 
he  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his  raiment,  and 
came  unto  Pharaoh  "  (ver.  14).  The  king  then 
related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he  had  dis- 
claimed human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that  they 
were  sent  of  God  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was 
essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years 
of  great  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."  The 
doubling  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  events  it 
foreshadowed  were  certain  and  imminent.  On  the 
interpretation  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems 
evident  that  the  kine  represented  the  animal  prod- 
ucts, and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vegetable  products, 
the  most  important  object  in  each  class  representing 
the  whole  class.  Any  reference  to  Egyptian  super- 
stitions, such  as  some  commentators  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  crit- 
ical grounds,  unreasonable.  The  perfectly  Egyptian 
color  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate ;  and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  probably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.  The  corn  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  Avhich  now 


Egyptian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Ecclus.  xl.  16) :  it 
is  written  in  these  places  axt,  axet.  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  Egyptians  what  this 
word  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  marsh-plant  ("  omne 
quod  in  palude  virens  nascitur,^^  Com.  in  Is.  1.  c). 

The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  ee  to  "1  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrfew 
(Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  ^^Hieroglyphics").  This  word  oc- 
curs with   SJpS  in  Job  viii.  11.     The  latter  we  have 

supposed  to  be  there  used  generically,  as  -^  the  reed" 
[Egypt]  ;  but  from  the  occurrence  of  an  Egyptian  word 
with  it,  it  m<ay  be  inferred  to  have  its  special  significa- 
tion, ^^  the  papyrus."  The  former  word,  however, 
seems  to  be  always  generic.     [Flag,  Amer.  ed.] 

a  Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  word  :  "  Der  Ostwind, 
der  wegen  seiner  funfzigtagigen  Dauer  jetzt  in  iEgypten 
Chamsin  heisst,  ist  sehr  trocken  und  hat  Verwandschaft 
mit  dem  Samum  (d.  h.  der  Giftige),  dem  erstickenden 
Sturmwind  des  wlisten  Arabieu,  der  im  April  und  Mai 
herrscht "  (Bibelwerk^  ad  loc).  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served :  1.  The  east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the 
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grown  in  Egypt  has  this  pecuUarity.  Another 
point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before 
he  went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  we  find  from 
the  monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when 
engaged  in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the 
small  beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  prob- 
ably artificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Jo- 
seph counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise  man  and 
set  him  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this  high 
post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released  from 
his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a  position  of 
the  greatest  honor.  About  thirteen  years'  proba- 
tion had  prepared  him  for  this  trust;  some  part 
passed  as  Potiphar's  slave,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater,^  in  the  prison.  If  our  views  of  Hebrew 
and  Egyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Pharaoh 
here  mentioned  was  Assa,  Manetho's  Assis  or  Asses, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  b.  c. 

Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given 
to  the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read:  "And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
signet  ^  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen 

(trtt'',  byssus),  and  put  a  collar  of  gold  about  his 

neck;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had;  and  they  cried  before  him, 

Abrech  (T["n!!lS),  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land 

of  Egypt"  (xli.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show 
that  on  the  investiture  of  a  high  oflScial  in  Egypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on  him 
a  collar  of  gold  (see  Ancient  E(jyptians.,  pi.  80); 
the  other  particulars,  the  vestures  of  fine  linen  and 
the  riding  in  the  second  chariot,  are  equally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  country.  The 
meaning  of  what  was  cried  before  him  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined. c^  We  are  told  that  Pharaoh 

named  Joseph  Zaphnath-paaneah  (xli.  45)  (iH^^-"^ 
n]]^B,  '^oj/9ojj.(payr)x)^  ^^^®  signification  of  which 


Khamaseen,  2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southei'ly. 
3.  They  do  not  last  fifty  days.  4.  They  are  not  called 
Chamsin  (Khamseen)  or  Khamaseen,  5.  They  prevail, 
usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  the  seven 
weeks  (49  days)  following  Easter,  vulgarly  called  in 
Egypt  Khamaseen,  which  is  a  plural  of  Khamseen,  a 
term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither  winds  nor 
period,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to  this 
fluctuating  period.  6.  They  have  no  relation  to  the 
Samoom,  which  occurs  in  any  hot  weather,  and  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  7.  The  Samoom 
is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia.  ^ 

b  We  only  know  that  Joseph  was  two  years  in  prison 
after  the  liberation  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers.  The 
preponderance  of  evidence,  however,  seems  in  favor  of 
supposing  that  he  was  longer  in  prison  than  in  Poti- 
phar's  house. 

c  The  signet  was  of  so  much  importance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  that  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  always  inclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongated  signet. 

d  We  do  not  here  except  Bunsen's  etymology  {Bibel- 
tverk^  ad  loc),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  bears  the 
signification  he  gives  it,  and  think  the  construction 
inadmissible. 
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is  doubtful.  [See  Zaphnath-paaneah.]  He 
also  ''  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  daughter  of  Poti- 

pherah,   priest   [or   'prince,'   ]n3]  of  On"  (ver. 

45).  Whether  Joseph's  father-in-law  were  priest  or 
prince  cannot,  we  think,  be  determined,"  although 
the  former  seems  more  likely,  since  On  was  a  very 
priestly  city,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think 
that  a  priest  would  have  been  more  exclusive  than 
any  other  Egyptian  functionary.  His  name,  im- 
plying devotion  to  Ka,  the  principal  object  of 
worship  at  On,  though,  as  already  noticed,  appro- 
priate to  any  citizen  of  that  place,  would  be  espe- 
cially so  to  a  priest.  [Potiphak.]  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  On  appears  to  have  been  the  capital, 
and  seems  to  have  been  certainly  the  religious 
capital,  as  containing  the  great  temple,  of  Apepee, 
a  shepherd-king,  probably  of  the  same  line  as 
Joseph's  Pharaoh.  (Select  Papyri ;  Brugsch, 
Zeitschrift  d.  Deufsch.  MorgenlancL  Geselhcliaft.) 
The  name  of  Joseph's  wife  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider to  be  Hebrew.^     [Asenath.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
considered.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to 
his  brethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon 
Joseph's  moral  character,  the  two  subjects  are 
closely  connected,  but  their  details  may  be  best 
treated  apart,  if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  con- 
stantly in  view. 

Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go  "  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (ver.  46).  During  "the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  was  a  very  abundant  produce, 
and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had  advised 
Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narrative,  according 
to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he  had  taken 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  or  the  whole 
surplus  produce  (ver.  48);  but  a  comparison  with 
a  parallel  passage  shows  that  our  explanation  must 
be  correct  (ver.  34,  35).  The  abundance  of  this 
store  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  "Joseph 
gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
until  he  left  numbering;  for  [it  was]  without  num- 
ber" (ver.  49).  The  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  show  that  the  contents  of  the  gran- 
aries were  accurately  noted  by  the  scribes  when 
they  were  filled,  well  illustrate  this  passage. 

13efore  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  named  "  the 
firstborn  Manasseh  [a  forgetter] :  For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father's  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
he  Ephraim  [fruitful?];'-  For  God  hath  caused 
me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction  "  (50- 
52).  Though,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a  son 
made  Joseph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  home, 
that  his  father's  house  was  no  longer  his  home,  yet 
it  was  not  in  utter  forgetftdness  of  his  country  that 
he  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  born  of  his  Egyptian 
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«  The  very  old  opinion  that  VT}^  means  prince 
as  well  as  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Gesenius, 
but  not  disproved. 

ft  It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph's 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life,  that 
Manasseh  toolc  an  Aramitess  as  a  concubine  (1  Chr. 
vii.  14).  This  happened  in  his  father's  hfetime :  for 
Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 
this  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23). 

c  The  derivation  of  Ephraim  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  although  there  is  difficulty  in  determining 


wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  names  signifying  his 
devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the  fam- 
ine began.  We  read  that  "  the  dearth  was  in  all 
lands ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread. 
And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the 
people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread:  and  Pharaoh 
said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph,  what 
he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine  was  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph  opened  all  the 
storehouses  [ht.  'all  wherein'  ivas]^  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn] ;  because  that  the  fam- 
ine was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  "  (ver.  54-57).  The 
expressions  here  used  do  not  require  us  to  suppose 
that  the  famine  extended  beyond  the  countries 
around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
as  well  as  some  part  of  Africa,  although  of  course 
it  may  have  been  more  widely  experienced.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  although  famines  in  F^gypt  depend 
immediately  upon  the  failure  of  the  inundation, 
and  in  other  countries  upon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet 
that,  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy 
rains  in  Ethiopia,  an  extremely  dry  season  there 
and  in  Palestine  would  produce  the  result  described 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  must  also  be  recollected 
that  Egypt  was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  that  a  famine  there  would  cause 
lirst  scarcity,  and  then  famine,  around.  Famines 
are  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  history  of  Egypt; 
but  the  famous  seven  years'  famine  in  the  reign  of 
the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir-b-illah  is  the 
only  known  parallel  to  that  of  Joseph :  of  this  an 
account  is  given  under  Fa:mine.  Early  in  the 
time  of  famine,  Joseph's  brethren  came  to  buy 
corn,  a  part  of  the  history  which  we  mention  here 
only  as  indicating  the  liberal  policy  of  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  by  which  the  storehouses  were  opened  to 
all  buyere  of  whatever  nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  years,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  famine  [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Pha- 
raoh's house  "<^''  (xlvii.  13,  14).  When  all  the 
money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter 
became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained  all  the 
cattle  of  Egypt,e  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  Egyptians  themselves.  He  demanded, 
however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  as  Pha- 
raoh's right.  It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  this 
enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian 
history  preserved  by  profane  writers,  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even  were  the  lattei; 
sources  trustworthy  as  to  the  early  period  of  Egyp- 

it.  This  difficulty  we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  to 
the  pointing. 

d  It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  pTirchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph's  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments  show 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when  purchases  were  made. 

e  It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money  of 
Canaan  was  exhausted,  Joseph  made  conditions  with 
the  Canaanites  like  those  he  had  made  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. 
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tian  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
age  referred  to,  as  the  actions  of  at  least  two  kings 
are  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king 
particularized.  Herodotus  says  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  Sesostris  "  made  a  division  of  the 
soil  of  Egypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning 
square  plots  of  ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and  ob- 
taining his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  which  the 
holders  were  required  to  pay  him  every  year"  (ii. 
109).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  priests  as  hav- 
ing no  expenses,  being  supported  by  the  property 
of  the  temples  (37),  but  he  does  not  assign  to  Se- 
sostris, as  has  been  rashly  supposed,  the  exemption 
from  taxation  that  we  may  reasonably  infer.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  division  of  Egypt  into 
nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom  he  calls  Sesoosis.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  general  character  of  the 
information  given  by  Herodotus,  respecting  the 
history  of  Egypt  at  periods  remote  from  his  own 
time,  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  anything 
more  than  that  some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allot- 
ment of  the  soil  by  the  crown  among  the  popula- 
tion was  current  when  he  visited  the  country.  The 
testimony  of  Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems 
favorable  to  the  theory  we  support  that  Joseph 
ruled  Egypt  under  a  shepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absolute  power 
over  the  Egyptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude  —  "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives:  let  us  find 
grace  in  the  sight  of  my  Lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants"  (xlvii.  25)  —  seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwilling  subjects.  The 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suffering  the  scattered  population 
was  collected  into  the  cities  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  the  corn. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Benee-Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor 
of  a  district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I.,  of  the  XHth 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
{Egypt's  Place,  iii.  334)  that  this  must  be  Joseph's 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the 
record  inapplicable  to  that  instance,'^  but  the  ca- 
lamity it  relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt,  as  its 
ancient  inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally 
testify.^ 

Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  forming  an  esti 
mate  of  his  character.  It  displays  the  resolution 
and  breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career 
He  perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and 
he  lost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  P^gypt  under 
Pharaoh.     Eirst  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last 
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of  all  the  land,  and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  too 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people,  without  any 
pressure.  This  being  effected,  he  exercised  a  great 
act  of  generosity,  and  required  only  a  fifth  of  the 
produce  as  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Its  justice  can  hardly  be  questioned  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Egjptians  were  not  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  that  when  they  had 
been  given  up,  they  were  at  once  restored.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  circumstances,  but  if,  as  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  the  people  were  warned 
of  the  famine  and  yet  made  no  preparation  during 
the  years  of  overflowing  abundance,  the  govern- 
ment had  a  clear  claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having 
taken  precautions  they  had  neglected.  In  any  case 
it  may  have  been  desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment 
of  land,  and  to  reduce  an  unequal  system. of  taxa- 
tion to  a  simple  claim  to  a  fifth  of  the  produce. 
We  have  no  evidence  whether  Joseph  were  in  this 
matter  divinely  aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if 
not,  he  acted  in  accord  with  a  judgment  of  great 
clearness  in  distinguishing  good  and  evil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  his  father. 
Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there 
was  corn  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept 
with  him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian 
in  habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  mind 
he  had  suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make 
him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  In  his 
exalted  station  he  labored  with  the  zeal  that  he 
showed  in  all  his  various  charges,  presiding  himself 
at  the  sale  of  corn.  We  read :  "  And  the  sons 
of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that 
came;  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  Joseph,  the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  was  J 
that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land;  and  Joseph's 
brethren  came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before 
him  [with]  their  faces  to  the  earth  "  (xlii.  5,  6). 
His  brethren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the 
boy  they  had  sold  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  from  the  effect  of  time,  which 
would  have  been  at  their  ages  far  less  marked. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  afterwards  learn, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  spoke  of  their  household.  "  Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  [is]  not" 
(13).  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained 
the  old  deceit  of  his  disappearance.     He  at  once 


a  Baron  Bunjan^s  quotation,  ^^  When,  in  the  time 
of  Sesortosis  I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  there  was  corn  in  mine  " 
{Egypt's  Place,  1.  c),  is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  in  Trnnsactians  R.  Soc.  Lit.  2d  Ser.  v.  Pt.  ii. 
232,  233 ;  Brugsch,  Histoire  cVEgypte,  i.  56. 

^  Dr.  Brugsch  remarks  on  this  inscription :  "  La 
derniere  partie  de  cette  curieuse  inscription  ou  Amenj, 
se  I'eportant  a  une  famine  qui  avait  lieu  pendant  les 
annees  de  son  gouvernement,  se  fait  nn  panegyrique 
d'avoir  prevenu  les  malheurs  de  la  disette  sans  se  pai'- 
tialiser,  a  attire  la  plus  gx'ande  attention  de  cenx  qui 
y  voient,  et  nous  ajoutons  tres  a  propos,  un  pendant 
de  I'histoire  de  Joseph  en  Egypte,  et  de's  sept  annees 


de  famine  de  ce  pays.  Cependant  il  ne  faut  pas  croire, 
que  le  roi  Ousertesen  I.,  sous  le  regne  duquel  une 
famine  eut  lieu  en  Egypte,  soit  le  Pharaon  de  Joseph, 
ce  qui  n'est  guere  admissible,  par  suite  de  raisons 
chronologiques.  Du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  la  seule  inscrip- 
tion qui  fasse  mention  de  la  famine  ;  il  en  existe  d'au- 
trcs,  qui  datant  de  rois  tout-a-fait  differents,  parlent 
du  meme  fleau  et  des  memes  precau^tions  prises  pour 
le  pr(5venir."  —  Histoire  d''Es:ypte,  i.  56.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  from  this  new  work  that  Dr.  Brugsch. 
though  differing  from  us  as  to  the  Exodus,  is  disposed 
to  hold  Joseph  to  have  governed  Egypt  under  a  Shep- 
herd-king (pp.  79,  80). 
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desires  to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing  that  they 
should  return  without  sending  for  and  bringing 
Benjamin,  then  putting  them  in  prison  three  days, 
but  at  last  releasing  them  that  they  might  take 
back  corn,  on  the  condition  that  one  should  be  left 
ais  a  hostage.  They  were  then  stricken  with  re- 
morse, and  saw  that  the  punishment  of  their  great 
crime  was  come  upon  them.  "  And  they  said  one 
to  another,  We  [are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear; 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Reu- 
ben answered  them,  saying.  Spake  I  not  unto  you, 
saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the  child,  and  ye  would 
not  hear?  therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  re- 
quired. And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  under- 
stood [them] ;  for  an  interpreter  [was]  between 
them.  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them, 
and  wept;  and  returned  to  them  again,  and  com- 
muned with  them,  and  took  from  them  Simeon, 
and  bound  him  before  their  eyes  "  (21-24).  Thus 
he  separated  one  of  them  from  the  rest,  as  they 
had  separated  him  from  his  father.  Yet  he  restored 
their  money  in  their  sacks,  and  gave  them  provision 
for  the  way,  besides  the  corn  they  had  purchased. 
The  discovery  of  the  money  terrified  them  and 
their  father,  who  refused  to  let  them  take  Benja- 
min. Yet  when  the  famine  continued,  and  they 
had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob  desired  his  sons  to  go 
again  to  Egypt.  But  they  could  not  go  without 
Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion  of  Judah,  who  here 
appears  as  the  spokesman  of  his  brethren,  Jacob 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  let  them  take  him, 
tludah  offering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Reuben  had  made  the  same  offer,  apparently, 
at  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob  had  withheld 
his  consent,  telling  his  father  that  he  might  slay 
his  two  sons  if  he  did  not  bring  back  Benjamin 
(37,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put  forward 
by  his  brethren  as  the  most  able,  and  certainly  his 
after-conduct  in  Egypt  would  have  justified  their 
choice,  and  his  father's  trusting  him  rather  than 
the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin,  and  not 
unmindful  of  Simeon,  touchingly  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present  of  the 
'best  products  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  double  money 
that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been  returned 
to  them. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's 
brethren,  as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the 
sale  of  corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them 
he  told  his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for 
they  should  dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man 
brought  them  into  Joseph's  house.  They  feared, 
not  knowing,  as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to 
the  house  (xliii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinking  they 
might  be  imprisoned  there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave 
his  command  in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not 
cause  it  to  be  interpreted  to  them.  They  were, 
however,  encouraged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  brought  out  to  them.  When  Joseph  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fulfilling  his 
dreams,  as  twice  they  bowed  before  him.  At  the 
sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  greatly  affected.  "  And 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
his  mother's  son,  and  said,  [Is]  this  your  younger 
brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ?  And  he  said, 
God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.  And  Joseph 
made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his 
brother,  and  he  sought  [where]  to  weep;  and  he 
entered  into  [his]  chamber,  and  wept  there.  And 
he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
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himself"  (29-31).  The  description  of  Joseph's 
dinner  is  in  accordance  with  the  representations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  brethren 
Avere  placed  according  to  their  age.  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  had  the  lowest  place,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  from  before  him  to  liis  brethren, 
he  showed  his  favor  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess  five 
times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  "  And  they 
drank,  and  were  merry  with  him  "  (32-34).  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians "  (32).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs 
show  us  that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to 
eat  singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  freely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  en- 
tertainer. These  points  of  agreement  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews. 

The  next  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin's 
sack.  His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and 
say  (claiming  the  cup),  "  Wherefore  have  ye  re- 
warded evil  for  good  ?  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which 
my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ? 
Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing  "  (xliv.  4,  5).  When 
they  were  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the 
guilty  person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should 
be  bondmen.  So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks, 
and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack;  where- 
upon they  rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the 
city,  and  went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  "  fell  before 
him  on  the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them. 
What  deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done?  wot  ye 
not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine?" 
Judah  then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  ad- 
mitted the  alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and 
his  brethren  were  the  governor's  servants.  But 
Joseph  replied  that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in 
whose  hand  the  cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  trust  he  held,  then  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  Joseph,  showing  him  that  he  could 
not  leave  Benjamin  without  causing  the  old  man's 
death,  and  as  surety  nobly  offered  himself  as  a 
bondman  in  his  brother's  stead.  Then,  at  the 
touching  relation  of  his  father's  love  and  anxiety, 
and,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah's  generosity,  the 
strong  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to  the  tenderness 
he  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained,  and  he  made 
himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If  hitherto  he  had 
dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his  generosity.  He 
sent  forth  every  one  but  his  brethren.  "  And 
he  wept  aloud.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  [am]  Joseph ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ? 
And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they 
were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph  said 
unto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you. 
And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I  [am]  Joseph 
your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  Now  there- 
fore be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that 
ye  sold  me  hither :  for  God  did  send  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years  [hath]  the 
famine  [been]  in  the  land :  and  yet  [there  are]  five 
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years  in  the  which  [there  shall]  neither  [be]  earing 
nor  harvest.  And  God  sent  me  before  you  to  pre- 
serve you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your 
lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So  now  [it  was]  not 
you  [that]  sent  me  hither,  but  God"  (xlv.  2-8). 
He  then  desired  them  to  bring  his  father,  that  he 
and  all  his  offspring  and  flocks  and  herds  might  be 
preserved  in  the  famine,  and  charged  them  to  tell 
his  father  of  his  greatness  and  glory.  "  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover  he 
kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them  "  (14, 
15).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were  well  pleased 
that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come,  and  the  king 
commanded  him  to  send  for  his  father  according 
to  his  desire,  and  to  take  wagons  for  the  women 
and  children.  He  said,  "Also  let  not  your  eye 
spare  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  [is]  yours  "  (20).  From  all  this  we  see  how 
highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and  his 
court.  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  brethren, 
distinguishing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent  by 
them  a  present  and  provisions  to  his  father,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  "  See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way  "  «  (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  before 
we  can  form  a  judgment  of  his  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  direclions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Egypt  was  providentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house:  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  them  from  resent- 
ment or  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire  to 
secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whether 
the  latter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had  suffered 
the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to  all  but  the 
highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an  injured 
person :  according  to  these  principles  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
if  only  he  could  put  aside  a  sense  of  personal  injury 
in  executing  judgment.  This  would  require  the 
strongest  self-command,  united  with  the  deepest 
feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feeling  under, 
and  feeling  that  could  subdue  resentment,  so  that 
justice  would  be  done  impartially.  These  are  the 
two  qualities  that  shine  out  most  strongly  in  the 
noble  character  of  Joseph.  We  believe  therefore 
that  he  punished  his  brethren,  but  did  so  simply 
as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling  all  the  while  a 
brother's  tenderness.  It  must  be  remembered  what 
they  were.  Reuben  and  Judah,  both  at  his  selling 
and  in  the  journeys  into  Egypt,  seem  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  elder  brethren.  But  Reuben  was 
guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  lightly  punished  by  the 
loss  of  his  birthright,  and  Judah  was  profligate  and 
cruel.  Even  at  the  time  of  reconciliation  Joseph 
saw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting  charge  shows,  that 
they  were  either  not  less  wicked  or  not  wiser  than 
of  old.  After  his  father's  death,  with  the  sus- 
picion of  ungenerous  and  deceitful  men,  they  feared 
Joseph's  vengeance,  and  he  again  tenderly  assured 
them  of  his  love  for  them.     Joseph's  conduct  to 
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Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be  only  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
treat  his  brethren  severely:  otherwise  his  delay  and 
his  causing  distress  to  his  father  are  inconsistent 
with  his  deep  affection.  The  sending  for  Benjamin 
seems  hard  to  understand,  except  we  suppose  that 
Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link  with  his  father, 
and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more  readily  receive 
his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the 
rest  of  Joseph's  history :  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jacob's 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
"  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him;  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive"  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruhng  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel 
of  ground  "  at  Shechem,  his  future  burying-place 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons, 
Joseph  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him  "  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants  the 
physicians  "  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  burying-place 
of  his  flithers.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared 
that,  their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish 
them,  and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears. 
From  his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into 
Canaan  with  "  a  very  great  company  "  (9),  as  well 
as  from  his  living  apart  from  his  brethren  and  their 
fear  of  him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he 
lived  "  a  hundred  and  ten  years  "  (22,  26),  having 
been  more  than  ninety  in  Egypt;  that  he  "saw 
Ephraim's  children  of  the  third  "  [generation],  and 
that  "  the  children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh  were  borne  upon  Joseph's  knees"  (23);  and 
that  dying  he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that 
they  should  carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of 
promise :  thus  showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  22)  which  had  guided  his  whole  life. 
Like  his  father  he  was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  "  (I.  26).  His  trust  Moses 
kept,  and  laid  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inherit- 
ance in  Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his 
offspring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and, .weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  dif- 
ficulty in  judging  men's  actions.  We  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  a 
fuller  one  than  of  Isaac ;  and  if  we  compare  their 
histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.  He  not  only 
believed  faithfully,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and 
could  command  equally  his  good  and  evil  passions. 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
his  strict  justice,  his  clear  discrimination  of  good 
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and  evil.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  but  when  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  greatest  generosity.  He  seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gen- 
erosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to' tears,  even  weeping' 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by  his 
great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  the  same  as 
the  true  youth.  These  great  qualities  explain  his 
power  of  governing  and  administering,  and  his  ex 
traordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled  him  to  suit 
himself  to  each  new  position  in  life.  The  last 
characteristic  to  make  up  this  great  character  was 
modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the  others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a  very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  "  sent  before  "  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and  prosper 
in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites 
was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  Joseph's  life,  he  is 
the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews.  He 
makes  his  father  come  into  Egypt,  and  directs  the 
settlement.  He  protects  his  kinsmen.  Dying,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught  leader 
of  his  people.  In  the  iST.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned :  yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting  tempta- 
tion, his  great  degradation  and  yet  greater  exalta- 
tion, the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand,  and  the 
confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  a  type  of.  our  Lord.  He  also  connects  the 
Patriarchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  an 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest 
Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the  fathers. 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephkaim  and 
Manasseh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given 
to  the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  how- 
ever, the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the 
division  of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
weight  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of 
his  power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  off- 
spring to  follow  in  his  steps,  appears  only  to  have 
constantly  drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  that 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treasonable 
alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity.  R.   S.  P. 

*  "  Joseph's  conduct  tow^ards  his  brethren  and 
his  father,"  prior  to  the  disclosure  in  Egypt,  is 
susceptible  of  a  somewhat  different  interpretation 
from  that  which  is  offered  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
The  mental  distress  which  the  brothers  endured, 
was  both  a  deserved  punishment  and  a  needful  dis- 
cipline, and  it  was  a  fitting  retribution  of  Divine 
Providence  that  the  injured  brother  should  be  the 
agent  in  inflicting  it.  Its  evident  justice,  if  not 
the  motive  for  its  infliction,  may  have  well  recon- 
ciled him  to  it,  and  his  conviction  of  its  necessity 
must  have  been  such  as  to  overcome   his  great 
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reluctance  to  cause  his  honored  father  an  additional 
pang,  even  though  his  sorrow  would  soon  be  turned 
into  joy.  The  assumed  part  which  he  acted,  and 
the  harsh  tone  which  he  adopted,  were  fo^-eign  to 
every  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  it  cost  a  violent 
struggle  with  his  noble  nature,  to  bear  this  alien 
attitude  to  a  point  essential  to  the  end  which  he 
had  in  view.  And  what  was  this  end  ?  Was  it, 
as  suggested  above,  to  punish  his  brethren  ?  —  not 
indeed  to  gratify  an  unfraternal  vindictiveness,  but 
as  a  calm  instrument  of  God's  justice,  and  for  their 
good.  This  effect  was,  doubtless,  secured,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  had  an  object,  apart  from  this, 
which  dictated  his  policy,  while  he  neither  sought, 
nor  desired,  their  punishment  —  willingly  leaving 
that  to  the  Being  who  had  been  his  Protector. 

Before  revealing  himself  to  them,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  whether  they  still  cherished 
the  feelings  which  had  prompted  their  wicked  treat- 
ment of  him.  Had  he  sought  their  punishment, 
or  a  mere  personal  triumph,  he  could  have  had  it 
at  an  earlier  period.  This  he  did  not  seek,  but 
'Waited  for  the  day,  which  he  must  have  anticipated 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation,  when  he  could  put 
them  to  the  test,  and  ascertain  if  the  way  were 
open  for  the  resumption  of  the  lost  relation  —  which 
he  did  desire  with  the  longings  of  a  filial  and 
fraternal  soul,  intensified  by  the  experience  of  an 
exile  from  home.  The  hour  has  come,  and  he 
must  now  know  whether  they  have  repented  of 
their  wickedness  towards  him  —  whether  the  old 
rancor  has  been  changed  to  contrition  and  tender- 
ness. Their  relation  to  his  own  brother  Benjamin, 
will  furnish  a  decisive  test.  The  partiahty  which 
the  doting  father  had  felt  for  himself,  and  which 
had  cost  him  so  dearly,  would  have  inevitably 
passed  over  to  the  surviving  son  of  the  lamented 
Pachel,  the  son  of  his  old  age.  Joseph  cannot  be 
certain  that  Benjamin  is  alive,  or  if  living,  that  he 
is  not  persecuted  —  that,  having  the  same  pretext 
for  it,  their  treatment  of  him  has  not  been  as 
treacherous  and  cruel  as  it  was  of  himself.  He 
must  see  them  together  and  judge  for  himself,  and 
learn  whether  their  dispositions  are  changed.  Their 
brief  imprisonment  and  the  detention  of  Simeon 
(the  eldest  next  to  Reuben,  who  was  comparatively 
guiltless)  were  severe,  but  necessary,  expedients  to 
induce  them  to  bring  Benjamin,  or  rather,  to  deter 
them  from  coming  without  him,  on  their  second 
visit,  which  would  be  equally  a  necessity  with  the 
first. 

The  plan  succeeds,  and  Benjamin  arrives  with  his 
brothers.  Joseph  bestows  special  attentions  u;)(;n 
him,  and  lias  the  opportunity  of  observing  whether 
their  former  envy  survives.  He  finally  causes  him 
to  be  arrested  as  a  thief,  and  proposing  to  retain 
him  as  a  prisoner,  bids  the  others  return  in  peace 
to  their  father.  Will  they  do  it !  They  not  merely 
abandoned  Joseph  —  they  sold  him  as  a  slave,  and 
only  not  murdered  him.  Will  they  now  simply 
desert  Benjamin,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate?  They 
did  not  scruple  to  shock  their  father  with  the 
tidings  of  Joseph's  death.  Are  they  still  so  callous 
as  to  consent  to  return  and  tell  him  that  Benjamin 
is  gone  also  ?  They  committed  an  enormous  crime 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  other  favorite.  Are  they 
willing  to  be  freed  from  this,  without  any  culpable 
agency  of  their  own  ?  The  result  shows  that  their 
hearts  are  softened.  The  recollection  of  their  in- 
justice to  Joseph,  has  made  them  even  tender  of 
Benjamin.  The  sight  of  the  suffering  which  they 
have  brought  upon  their  father,  has  made  them 
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careful  of  liis  feelings  and  sympathetically  devoted 
to  his  happiness.  The  arrest  of  the  youngest  brings 
them  all,  with  rent  garments,  into  Joseph's  presence, 
when  Judah,  the  orator  of  the  company,  draws  near 
and  addresses  his  unknown  brother  in  a  strain 
which  stands  unequaled,  perhaps,  among  recorded 
speeches,  as  an  exhibition  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
AVith  entire  artlessness  he  tells  the  whole  story, 
and  with  the  generous  devotion  of  a  true  son  and 
brother,  asks  leave  to  abide  as  a  bondman  "  instead 
of  the  lad,"  "  lest,  peradventure,  I  see  the  evil  that 
shall  come  on  my  father." 

Joseph,  under  Divine  guidance,  has  refrained  from 
a  premature  disclosure,  and  the  jfit  time  has  fully 
come.  He  has  no  disposition  to  injure  or  reproach 
his  brothers,  or  punish  them  in  any  way.  He  has 
put  them  to  the  test,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and 
satisfied  that  their  feelings  are  now  right,  the  strug- 
gling emotions  of  his  nature,  long  pent  up,  find  an 
irrepressible  vent.  Troubled  by  the  disclosure  and 
unable  to  speak,  he  calms  their  agitation  and  seeks 
to  soothe  their  self-upbraiding,  thrice  reminding 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  God's  plan,  which  had  been 
broader  than  theirs.  This  is  followed  by  affectionate 
embraces,  and  the  charge  to  hasten  homeward  with 
a  reviving  message  to  their  aged  father  —  sitting 
in  his  loneliness,  day  after  day,  in  the  door  of  his 
tent  at  Hebron,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  tidings 
from  Egypt.  And  years  after,  when  on  the  decease 
of  their  father  they  humbly  asked  the  forgiveness 
of  their  brother,  he  still  comforted  them  with  the 
reflection  that  God  had  overruled  their  conduct  for 
good.  From  first  to  last,  the  narrative  appears  to 
us  to  countenance  the  view,  which  also  seems  to  us 
most  consonant  with  the  eminent  magnanimity  of 
this  noble  Hebrew,  that  the  leading  design  of  his 
harsh  policy  was  to  subject  them  to  a  needful  test, 
which  the  Lord  used  as  a  means  of  deepening  their 
penitence,  and  that  he  gladly  desisted,  and  with  a 
brother's  sympathy  sought  to  assuage  their  bitter 
regrets,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
no  longer  false  brothers,  but  true. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  the  charge  to 
them  to  "  fall  not  out  by  the  way  "  on  their  return, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  thought  them 
"  not  less  wicked  or  not  wiser  than  of  old."  'Now 
that  their  associated  guilt  had  been  brought  home 
to  them,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  seek  to  throw  off  individual  responsi- 
bility. Eeuben  had  already  put  in  his  exculpating 
plea,  and  the  design  of  the  charge  was  to  turn 
them  from  improfitable  mutual  criminations,  and 
lead  them  to  a  devout  recognition  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  and  goodness. 

It  is  intimated  above,  that  Joseph  was  not  wholly 
acting  under  Divine  direction.  The  divining  cup 
may  not  be  fully  explicable  ,•  it  plainly  reveals  an 
Egyptian  superstition,  but  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply Joseph's  participation  in  it,  and  the  allusion 
must  be  construed  by  what  is  known  of  his  life.  If 
consummate  wisdom  in  plan  and  skill  in  execution, 
if  a  spirit  beautiful  in  every  relation,  if  the  fruits 
of  a  manly  and  lovely  piety,  if  a  character  as  nearly 
faultless  as  has  been  delineated  in  human  biography, 
be  marks  of  Divine  guidance,  we  must  accord  it  to 
him,  whose  bow  abode  in  strength  and  whose  arms 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob. 

It  is  obvious  to  add,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
providential  dealings,  as  related  to  the  family  in 
Hebron,  was  not  less  marked  as  related  to  Joseph 
in  Egypt.    The  course  of  discipline  through  which 
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he  passed  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the 
high  service  in  reserve  for  him  —  enabling  him  to 
learn  the  most  difficult  lesson,  and  be  prepared  to 
bear  without  injury  one  extreme  of  fortune,  by 
having  properly  endured  the  other.  S.   W. 

*  Ewald,  in  his  Geschichfe  des  Volkes  Israel, 
comments  upon  the  statesmanship  of  Joseph  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  pressure  of  famine  to  reduce 
the  entire  population  to  a  tenantry  of  the  crown, 
thus  accomplishing  without  violence  a  great  social 
revolution; — a  statesmanship  "careful  at  once  of 
the  weal  of  populous  nations,  and  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  win- 
ning its  best  victories  through  the  combination  of 
these  seemingly  opposite  aims.  By  providently 
storing  up  in  his  garners  supplies  of  corn  sufficient 
for  many  years  of  possible  scarcity,  Joseph  was 
enabled  not  only  to  secure  to  the  people  the  present 
means  of  existence  and  the  possibility  of  better 
times  in  future,  but  to  establish  a  more  solid  organ- 
ization of  government,  such  as  a  nation  is  very 
loath  to  accede  to  except  in  a  time  of  overmastering 
necessity."      (Martineau's  translation,  p.  413.) 

The  present  state  of  Egyptian  chronology  will 
hardly  warrant  the  positive  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Poole  concerning  the  epoch  of  Joseph ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  his  views  are  retained  in  the  text,  the 
data  are  here  appended  for  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject.  The  problem  concerning  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  is  mixed  with  the  question  of 
the  Hyksos  whose  date  is  still  unsettled.  Bunsen 
makes  Joseph  the  Grand-vizir  of  Sesortosis,  second 
king  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  about  2180  b.  c,  and 
200  years  before  the  usurpation  of  the  Hyksos ;  as 
the  Hyksos  were  Semitic  tribes,  the  Hebrews  were 
undisturbed  during  their  supremacy ;  but  after  their 
expulsion,  the  Israelites  were  reduced  to  forced 
labor  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  Pharaonic 
power.  But  this  theory,  which  makes  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  outlast  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
Hyksos,  prolongs  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  our  Biblical  chronology. 
{EgijpVs  Place,  vol.  v.  p.  68.)  Brugsch  regards 
the  Hyksos  as  Ishmaelitish  Arabs,  who  invaded 
Egypt  about  2115  b.  c.  and  ruled  over  the  Delta 
for  511  years.  Taking  the  second  Meneptah  of  the 
19th  Dynasty,  1341-1321  b.  c.  for  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  and  computing  backward  430  years, 
he  places  Joseph  in  office  under  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings.  {Histoire  d'Egypte,  i.  79.)  Mr.  Poole 
also  makes  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  one  of  the 
Shepherd  kings  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  b.  c.  But  if  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt 
under  the  Hyksos  —  though  this  may  account  for 
the  favorable  reception  of  Jacob,  and  the  undis- 
turbed growth  of  his  posterity  in  Goshen  —  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  so  large  a  foreign  popula- 
tion, of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Hyksos,  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  Delta  when  th^  Shepherds 
were  expelled  by  the  reviving  native  empire;  and 
the  notion  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  were  the  same  event, 
has  no  foundation  either  in  Egyptian  or  in  Hebrew 
hist6ry.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Lepsius  places 
the  migration  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos,  with  an  interval  sufficient  for 
the  fear  of  another  Arab  invasion  to  have  died  out, 
though  the  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  the 
nomadic  "shepherds"  remained.  His  dates  are, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  about  1591  b.  c, 
the  arrival  of  Jacob  1414,  the  Exodus  1314.  {Ko- 
.)     But  this  brings  the  F^xodus  down  to  a 
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very  late  period,  and  reduces  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
to  one  hundred  years.  Ewald,  with  his  usual  bold- 
ness in  inventing  an  hypothesis  to  solve  a  difficulty, 
conjectures  that  at  the  first,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  Israelitish  family  followed  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
—  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos :  that,  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter,  the  Israelites  took  sides 
with  the  Egyptians,  and  that  Joseph  then  •'  sum- 
moned Israel  in  a  body  out  of  Canaan,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  Goshen  as  a  frontier-guard  of  the 
kingdom  against  any  new  attacks  of  the  Hyksos." 
In  the  date  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Shepherd  dynasties  in  Egypt,  all  these 
writers  are  substantially  agreed.  They  agree  also 
in  the  main  facts  concerning  Joseph  as  an  historical 
person,  and  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
until  the  exodus  under  Moses.  Even  Ewald  con- 
cedes that  the  "Blessing  of  Jacob"  (Gen.  xlix. 
22-26),  from  the  complexion  of  the  language  and 
poetry,  must  be  referred  to  pre-Mosaic  times.  The 
order  of  the  historical  events  is  not  strictly  depend- 
ent upon  chronology.  J.  P.  T. 

2.  Father  of  Igal  who  represented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  42).     In  1  Esdr.  it  is  given  as  Josephus. 

4.  [Vat.  Alex.  EA.^  omit.]  Eepresentative  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Shebaniah,  in  the  next  gen- 
eration after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xii. 
14). 

5.  {'Idoa-T^cpos'-,  [in  ver.  56,  ^ lea a-f} ({)'■,  in  ver.  18, 
Sin.  Ia;o-777ros,'  m  ver.  60,  Sin.  Icoo-ncpcos  or  lco(T7](p 
coSi  Sinca.  icoa-niros-  Josephus]).  A  Jewish  officer 
deieated  by  Gorgias  c.  164  b.  c.  (1  Mace.  v.  18, 
56,  60). 

6.  [Alex.  lo}cn]Tros'  Josephus.]  In  2  Mace, 
viii.  22,  X.  19,  Joseph  is  named  among  the  breth- 
ren of  Judas  Maccabseus  apparently  in  place  of 
John  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  384,  7iote;  Grimm  ad  2 
Mace.  viii.  22).  The  confusion  of  'Icadw-qs,  'Ioj- 
(ri](p,  'loo(Tr\s  is  well  seen  in  the  various  readings  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  ['Iwo-^f^:  Joseph.]  An  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30), 
son  of  Jonan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from  David 
inclusive,  about  contemporary  therefore  with  king 
Ahaziah. 

9.  ['loxTT]^;  but  Tisch.  Treg.  and  Lachm. 
marg.  'Ico(r?7X'  'Joseph.]  Another  ancestor  of 
Christ,  son  of  Judah  or  Abiud,  and  grandson  of 
Joanna  or  Hananiah  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke 
iii.  26.  Alford  adopts  the  reading  Josek,  a  mis- 
take which   seems  to  originate  with  the  common 

confusion  in  Heb.  MSS.  between  ^  and  '7. 

10.  Another,  [Luke  iii.  24,]  son  of  Mattathias, 
in  the  seventh  generation  before  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  the  Virgin. 

11.  Son  of  Heli  [Luke  iii.  23],  and  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  recurrence  of  this 
name  in  the  three  above  instances,  once  before,  and 
twice  after  Zerubbabel,  whereas  it  does  not  occur 
once  in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy,  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  paternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of 
Heli,  as  traced  by  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of 
David. 

All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 

be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     He  was   a  just 

man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and 

was  known  as  such   by  his  contemporaries,   who 
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called  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  and  were  disposed 
to  own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph's  son. 
The  public  registers  also  contained  his  name  under 
the  reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45; 
Luke  iii.  23;  Matt.  i.  20;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived 
at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  pre- 
ceding generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of 
Matthat,  the  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  since  Mary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27). 
He  espoused  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
uncle  Jacob,  and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his 
wife  received  the  angelic  communication  recorded 
in  Matt.  i.  20.  It  must  have  been  within  a  vei\y 
short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the 
decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  Caesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and 
go  to  Bethlehem.  He  w^as  there  with  Mary  and 
his  first-born,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the 
babe  in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to 
the  Temple  to  present  the  infant  according  to  the 
law,  and  there  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  Sim- 
eon, as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  When  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  came  to  Bethlehem  to  worship 
Christ,  Joseph  was  there;  and  he  went  down  to 
Egypt  with  them  by  night,  when  warned  by  an 
angel  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them;  and 
on  a  second  message  he  returned  with  them  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  intending  to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the 
city  of  David;  but  being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he 
took  up  his  abode,  as  before  his  marriage,  at  Naz- 
areth, where  he  carried  on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter. 
When  Jesus  was  12  years  old,  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  him  with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  when  they  returned  to  Nazareth  he 
continued  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowl- 
edge of  Joseph  ends.  That  he  died  before  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  is  indeed  tolerably  certain  by 
what  is  related  John  xix.  27,  and  perhaps  Mark 
vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead.  But  where, 
when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not.  What  was 
his  age  when  he  married,  what  children  he  had, 
and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions  on  which 
tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very  contradic- 
tory, and  on  which  it  affords  no  available  informa- 
tion whatever.  In  fact  the  different  accounts  given 
are  not  traditions.,  but  the  attempts  of  different 
ages  of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opinions,  and  to  give 
support,  as  they  thought,  to  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  or  examine  these 
accounts  here,  as  they  throw  light  rather  upon  the 
history  of  those  0])inions  during  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, than  upon  the  history  of  Joseph.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  add  tliat  the  origin  of  all  the  earliest 
stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers  concerning 
Joseph,  as  e.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his  having 
sons  by  a  former  wife,  his  having  the  custody  of 
Mary  given  to  him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is  to  be  foun(J 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which  the  earliest  is 
the  Protevangelium  of  St.  James,  apparently  the 
work  of  a  Christian  Jew  of  the  second  century, 
quoted  by  Origen,  and  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr  (Tischendorf,  Proleg. 
xiii.).  The  same  stories  are  repeated  in  the  other 
apocryphal  Gospels.  The  monophysite  Coptic 
Christians  are  said  to  have  first  assigned  a  festival 
to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Calendar,  namely,  on  the  20th 
July,  which  is  thus  inscribed  in  a  Coptic  almanac : 
"  Requies  sancti  senis  justi  Joseph!  fabri  lignarii, 
Deipar£e  Virginis  Marise  sponsi,  qui  pater  Christi 
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vocari  promeruit."  The  apocryphal  IJistoria  Jo- 1 
sephi  fabri  liynarii,  which  now  exists  in  Arabic, 
is  thought  by  Tischendorf  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  Coptic,  and  the  festival  of  Joseph  is 
supposed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  Western 
Churches  from  the  East  as  late  as  the  year  1399. « 
The  above-named  history  is  acknowledged  to  be 
quite  fabulous,  though  it  belongs  probably  to  the 
4th  century.  It  professes  to  be  an  account  given 
by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  Apostles  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  placed  by  them  in  the  library  of 
Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  111  years  to  Joseph's  life, 
and  makes  him  old  and  the  father  of  4  sons  and  2 
daughters  before  he  espoused  Mary.  It  is  headed 
with  this  sentence:  "  Benedictiones  ejus  et  preces 
servent  nos  omnes,  0  fratres.  Amen."  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on 
the  obscure  subject  of  Joseph's  marriage,  may  con- 
sult Jerome's  acrimonious  tract  Contra  Helvidium. 
He  will  see  that  Jerome  highly  disapproves  the 
common  opinion  (derived  from  the  apocryphal 
Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice  married,  and  that 
he  claims  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Ire- 
nseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "  many  other  apostolical 
men,"  in  favor  of  his  own  view,  that  our  Lord's 
brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or  at  all  events 
against  the  opinion  of  Helvidius,  which  had  been 
held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  and  Val- 
entine, that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Those  who  held  this  opinion  were  called 
AntidicomarianitcG^  as  enemies  of  the  Virgin. 
(Epiphanius,  Adv.  Ilfares.  I.  iii.  t.  ii.  Hcpt.  Ixxviii., 
also  Hcer.  li.  See  also  Pearson  on  the  Creed^  Art. 
Virgin  Mary;  Mill,  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord; 
Calniet,  de  S.  Joseph.  S.  Mar.  Virg.  conjuge; 
and  for  an  able  statement  of  the  opposite  view, 
Alford's  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Winer,  Realwb. 
s.  vv.  Jesus  and  Joseph.)  A.  C.  IL 

*  12.  Joseph  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
(adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles, 
instead  of  Joses  of  the  received  text)  in  Matt.  xiii. 
55,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  brethren  of  our 
Lord.     [Joses,  2.]  A. 

*  13.  Joseph  (instead  of  Joses)  is  the  proper 
name  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36)  according  to  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  the  best  critical  editions.  [Joses, 
3.]  A. 

JO'SEPH  OF  ARIMATH^'A  [A.  V. 
Arimathe^a]  {''lo)(T7](p  6  airh  ' hpifxaQaias)-,  a  rich 
and  pious  Israelite  who  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
forming the  last  offices  of  duty  and  affection  to  the 
body  of  our  Lord.  He  is  distinguished  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of  his 
birth-place  Arimathsea,  a  city  supposed  by  Robin- 
son to  be  situated  somewhere  between  Lydda  and 
Nobe,  now  Beit  Nuba.,  a  mile  northeast  of  Yalo 
{Bibl.  Res.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43)  an 
honorable  councillor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  character- 
ized as  "a  good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50), 
one  of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words 
of  their  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Mark  XV.  43;  Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51). 
We  are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  "  consent  to 
the  counsel  and  deed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspir- 


a  Calmet,  however,  places  the  admission  of  Joseph 
into  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church  as  early  as 
before  the  year  90C..     See  Tischendorf,  ut  sup. 
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ing  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  he 
seems  to  have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against 
their  judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he 
shrank,  through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  pro- 
fessing himself  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen  dis- 
ciples, had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a  bold- 
ness and  confidence  to  which  he  had  before  been  a 
stranger.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought 
in  the  centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross;  for  on 
the  very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the 
triumph  of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed 
complete,  Joseph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and 
craved  the  body  of  Jesus."  The  fact  is  mentioned 
by  all  four  Evangelists.  Pilate,  having  assured 
himself  that  the  Divine  Sufferer  was  dead,  con- 
sented to  the  request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thus 
rewarded  for  his  faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed 
privilege  of  consigning  to  his  own  new  tomb  the 
body  of  his  crucified  Lord.  In  this  sacred  office 
he  was  assisted  by  Nicodemus,  who,  hke  himself, 
had  hitherto  been  afraid  to  make  open  profession 
of  his  faith,  but  now  dismissing  his  fears  brought 
an  abundant  store  of  myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  em- 
balming of  the  body  of  his  Lord  according  to  the 
Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masters  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock 
—  a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  seems  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumor  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  Pesurrection, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  But  the  burial  of  Jesus  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man  of  Ari- 
mathfea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9):  according  to  the 
hteral  rendering  of  Bishop  Lowth,  "  with  the  rich 
man  was  his  tomb."  Kothing,  but  of  the  merest 
legendary  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  beyond 
what  we'  read  in  Scripture.  There  is  a  tradition, 
surely  a  very  improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  gen- 
erally current,  namely  — that  Joseph,  being  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire;  and  there  erected 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratory  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  was 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
sprung  from  the  staff  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill- 
top. (See  Dugdale's  Monastkon^  i.  1 ;  and  Hearne, 
Hist,  and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury  ;  Assemann,  Bibl. 
Orient,  iii.  319.)  Winer  refers  to  a  monograph 
on  Joseph  —  Broemel,  Diss,  de  Joseph)  Arimath. 
Viteb.  1683,  4to.  E.  H.  .  .  .  s. 

JO'SEPH,  called  BAR'SABAS  [or  Bar- 
sab'bas,  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.],  and  surnamed 
Justus ;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the  as- 
sembled church  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill  the 
place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  which  Judas 
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had  fallen.  He,  therefore,  had  been  a  companion 
of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  they  followed 
Jesus,  from  his  baptism  to  his  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Jus- 
tus Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
sustained  no  harm.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).  The  sig- 
nification of  Barsabas  is  quite  uncertain.  Light - 
foot  {Hor.  Hebr.  Acts  i.  23)  gives  five  possible 
interpretations  of  it,  namely,  the  son  of  conversion, 
of  quiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man. 
He  prefers  the  last  two ;  and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
phseus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle."  W.  T.  B. 

JOSE^PHUS  C'Ud-n^os',  [Vat.  ^oa-nivos' 
Josephus]},  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Joseph,  3.] 

JOSSES  ClcocTTjs  [or  Icoa-rjs',  Lachm.  Tisch. 
Treg.]  Alford  'l-qaovs;  'Icaai}  [or  'Iojo-^]  is  the 
genitive  case:  [Jesus]).  1.  ISon  of  Eliezer,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  2!i),  15th  generation 
from  David,  i.  e.  about  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

*  The  A.  V.  gives  the  name  as  Jose,  which  is 
merely  the  form  of  the  genitive  case.  A. 

2.  [In  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg. 
'lca(T7](p  •:  and  so  Sin.  in  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Tisch.  reads 
'Icoo-t)^  also  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56:  Joseph.]  One 
of  the  Lord's  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi. 
3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  preceding. 
For  the  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the  Lord 
were,  see  James.  All  that  appears  with  certainty 
from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was  Mary, 
and  his  brother's  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  [Mark 
XV.  40,  47]). 

3.  [Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  'icao-t]^  '  Joseph.] 
Joses  [or  Joseph]  Bak'j^jabas  (Acts  iv.  36). 
[Baknabas.]  a.  C.  H. 

JO^SHAH  (nK)V   [perh.  Jehovah  lets  dwell, 

Ges.]  :  'lotxria  ;  [Vat.  Icocre/a;]  Alex.  Icaa-ias'- 
Josa),  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prosperous 
branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
headed  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peace- 
able Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exter- 
minated them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34,  38-41). 

JOSH'APHAT  (t:i5tph>  [Jehovah judges]: 
'Iw(ra(/)aT;  FA.i  Icoaacpas'-  Josaphat),  the  Mith- 
nite,  one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
among  the  warriors  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  \i.  43).  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  col.  1284) 
gives  Mathnan  as  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Ba- 
shan,  by  which  the  latter  is  always  represented  in 
the  Targ.  Onk. ;  and  if  this  were  the  place  which 
gave  Joshaphat  his  surname,  he  was  probably  a 
Gadite.  In  the  Syriac,  Joshaphat  and  Uzziah  (ver. 
44)  are  interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as 
"  Azi  of  Anathoth." 


«  *  Barsabas,  says  Meyer,  is  a  patronymic  {son  of 
Saba),  and  Justus  a  Roman  surname  such  as  Jews 
often  adopted  at  that  time  {Apostelgesch.  i.  23).     H. 

b  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  Host  was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Mill  discusses  this  point  at  full  length  and  with 
great  learning,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  former  al- 
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JOSHAVFAH  (nijWn*^  [Jehovah  makes  to 
dwell,  Ges.]:  'iwo-m;  [Vat.  FA.  ]  loocreia'-  Jo- 
sa'ia),  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one  of  David's 
guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).      The  LXX.  make  him  the 

son  of  Jeribai,  by  reading  "IDSl  for  ^^Sl.  The 
name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably  nine,  different 
forms  in  the  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott. 

JOSHBEK^ASHAH  (Htpi^l^r^lJ :  'lecr^Sa- 
a-aKa',  [Vat.  Ui^aaaKa,  BaKara;]  Alex.  ^e$a~ 
Kairav,  [leo-ySa/carai/:]  J esbacassa),  he-dd  of  the 
16th  course  of  musicians.  [Jesharelah.]  He 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Heman  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSH^UA  (17t2:;'"in>:  'lr](rods:  Jesua  : 
i.  e.  whose  help  is  Jehovah,  Ges.,  or  rather  "6oc/ 
the  Saviour,''''  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  II.,  p. 
89,  ed.  1843:  on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the 
change  of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Num.  xiii. 
16  =  "  welfare  "  or  "  salvation,"  see  Pearson,  I.  c. : 
it  appears  in  the  various  forms  of  Hoshea,  Oshea, 
Jehoshua,  Jeshua,  and  Jesus).  1.  The  son  of 
Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 
The  future  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a 
slave  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the 
time  when  Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus. 
The  keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men- 
tioned first  in  connection  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites.  When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the  two 
Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or  ser- 
vant, accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii.  17). 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  chiefs 
who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6)  who  gave 
an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey.  The  40 
years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when  Moses,  shortly 
before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num.  xxvii.  18)  to 
invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with  definite 
authority,  in  connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over 
the  people.  And  after  this  was  done,  God  Himself 
gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  23). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh. 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
1,  §  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  '^^^ 
of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaan  ites.  A  mirac- 
ulous repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed 
upon  the  invaders  the  warning  that  they  were  the 
instruments  of  a  holy  and  jealous   God.     Ai  fell: 


ternative  {On  the  Historical  Character  of  St.  Luke''s 
First  Chapter,  Camb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht 
{De  Duce  Exercitus,  ^c,  ap.  Nov.  Thes.  Theologico- 
philolog.  i.  508)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was  the  un- 
created Angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Compare  also  Pfeiffer, 
Diff.  Script.  Loc.  p.  173, 
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and  the  law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read 
by  their  leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gibeonites 
obtained  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.  It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  Kadesh-barnea  and  Gaza. 
lie  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  lialf 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confed- 
eracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers  to  the  gates 
of  Zidon  and  into  the  Valley  of  Lebanon  under  Her- 
mon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests ;  and  amongst 
others  the  Anakim  —  the  old  terror  of  Israel  —  are 
specially  recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in 
Philistia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
tensive conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to 
achieve  and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued 
to  occupy  isolated  strongholds  throughout  the 
land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serali  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  estabHshed  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  as- 
sembly from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  reminding  them  of  the  marvelous  fulfill- 
ment of  God's  promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  prosperity 
depended;  and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to  renew 
their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place  al- 
ready famous  in  connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fullness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages :  the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blame- 
less and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  serving 
as  a  youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who  earns 
by  manly  vigor  a  quiet  honored  old  age;  who 
combines  strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up 
for  and  obeying  the  Divine  impulse  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and 
directs  it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  high  unselfish  purpose. 

All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  re- 
lates his  personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with 
the  unconscious,  vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness. 
We  are  not  merely  taught  to  look  with  a  distant 
reverence  upon  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  the  side 
of  one  who  is  admitted  to  hear  the   words  of  God, 
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and  see  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image 
of  the  armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in  the 
sight  of  two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  un- 
guarded Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which 
inspired  all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe;  the  mild 
father  who  remonstrated  with  Achan;  the  calm, 
dignified  judge  who  pronounced  his  sentence;  the 
devout  worshipper  prostrating  himself  before  the 
Captain  of  the  l.ord's  host.  We  see  the  lonely 
man  in  the  height  of  his  power,  separate  from 
those  about  him,  the  last  survivor,  save  one,  of  a 
famous  generation;  the  honored  old  man  of  many 
deeds  and  many  sufferings,  gathering  his  dying 
energy  for  an  attempt  to  bind  his  people  more 
closely  to  the  service  of  God  whom  he  had  so  long 
sei'ved  and  worshipped,  and  whom  he  was  ever 
learning  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joshua's  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  its  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gaze 
with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  the  Land  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat  "  un- 
der the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
in  Shechem."  The  excitement  of  his  battles  was 
past  ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people  wanton 
and  worldly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if  not  in 
act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Many 
of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon  this 
view  ;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected  their 
opinions  {On  the  Greedy  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90,  and 
94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1)  the  name 
common  to  both;  (2)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  his  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  man- 
sions; (3)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding 
the  Law,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  xiii. 
39)  ;  (4)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moses  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  {On 
the  Pentateuch^  pt.  3,  lect.  i.).  He  coiJcludes  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extermination  was  quite  consistent  with 
God's  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  ( Typology  of  Scripture^  bk.  iii.  ch.  4,  §  1,  ed. 
1854)  argues  with  great  force  and  candor  in  favor 
of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mak- 
kedah  (x.  12-14).     No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in 
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deciding,  as  PfeifFer  has  done  {Diff.  Script.  I  c.  p. 
175),  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  11)  ;  and  in  connecting  both 
days  with  the  Egyptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  re- 
vealed the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracle, 
modern  criticism  has  made  several  attempts  to  ex- 
plain it  away.  It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Datlie, 
and  others,  as  no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion  ; 
by  Rosenmuller,  following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the 
time  of  day  ;  by  Winer  and  many  recent  German 
critics,  W'ith  whom  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  to  0.  T. 
p.  G44)  seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  mean- 
ing or  the  authority  of  a  poetical  contributor  to  the 
book  of  Jasher.  So  Ewald  {Gesch.  Jsr.  ii.  326) 
traces  in  the  latter  part  of  verse  13  an  interpolation 
by  the  hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  here  to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  concep- 
tion of  an  old  poet  :  and  he  cites  numerous  similar 
conceptions  from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome, 
Arabia,  and  Peru.  But  the  literal  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  text  as  intended  to  describe  a 
miracle  is  sufficiently  vindicated  by  Deyling,  Ob- 
serv.  Sacr.  i.  §  19,  p.  100;  and  J.  G.  Abicht,  Be 
statione  Solis  ap.  Nov.  Thes.  TheoL-FhiloL  i. 
516 ;  and  is  forcibly  stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in 
the  4th  letter  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible. — [For 
the  view  of  Hengsteuberg  on  the  "  Standing  still  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,"  see  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung, 
1832,  No.  88 :  and  the  same  translated  in  the  Blbl. 
Repository^  iii.  721-739. — H.] 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  {-Vandal,  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenician  refu- 
gees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoenician 
language,  "  We  are  they  wlio  fled  from  the  face  of 
Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun."  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  as  authentic  history. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  Pawlinson  {Bam-pton 
Lectures^  for  1859,  iii.  91). 

Lightfoot  {Hot.  Heb.  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Chorogr. 
LuccB  prcemis.  iv.  §  3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions 
to  the  effect  that  Rahab  became  a  proselyte,  and 
the  wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine 
prophets  and  priests;  also  that  the  sepulchre  of 
Joshua  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and 
the  Arab.  V^er.  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  state- 
ment that  in  his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint- 
knives  which  were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gil- 
gal  (Josh.  V.  2). 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contemplations 
on  the  0.  T.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nuu,  is  meant,  Heb.  iv.  8, 
where  the  A.  V.  employs  Jesus  for 'It^o-o us,  though 
the  translators  add  in  the  margin  "that  is, 
Joshua."  The  object  may  have  been  to  represent 
the  Greek  name  in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  N.  T. 
Most  of  the  preceding  English  versions  avoid  this 
confusion.  See  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  75  f. 
(2d  ed.  1859).     [Jesus,  3.]  H. 

2.  ['Ho-T^e;  Alex.  iT^crovs'  Jos2ie.]  An  inhabi- 
tant of  Beth-shemesh,  in  Avhose  land  was  the  stone 
at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped,  when  they  drew 
the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings  of  the  Philistines 
from  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). 

3.  I'lrjaovs'  Josue.]  A  governor  of  the  city 
wlio  gave  his  name  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K. 
xxiii.  8). 
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4.  [''Irjaovs-  Jesus.]  Called  Jeshua  in  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah ;  a  high  priest,  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  [See  Hag.  i.  1,  12, 
14,  ii.  2,  4;  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9,  vi.  11.  ]  For 
details,  see  Joshua,  No.  4.  W.  T.  B. 

JOSH^UA,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Authority.  — 
The  claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  ~  [See 
Canon.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastical  History  of  the 
Canon;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  discourses  on  the  Can- 
on.) Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  references, 
in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  events 
which  are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53-65;  Is. 
xxviii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv. 
8,  xi.  30-32;  James  ii.  25.  The  miracles  which  it 
relates,  and  particularly  that  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  ^lakkedah,  have  led  some 
critics  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  credibility  of 
the  book  as  a  history.  But  such  an  objection  does 
not  touch  the  book  of  Joshua  only.  It  must  stand 
or  fall  with  nearly  every  historical  book  of  the 
Bible.  Some  Christians  may  be  more  or  less  dis- 
posed by  excess  of  candor,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate 
opposition,  to  regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and 
ordinary  causes,  occurrences  which  have  always 
been  and  still  are  commonly  regarded  as  miracu- 
lous; and  such  persons  cannot  be  blamed  so  long 
as  their  views  are  consistent  with  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  But  it  cannot  be  allowed  tliat 
any  canonical  book  is  the  less  entitled  to  our  full 
belief  because  it  relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine  at- 
tribute of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  other  parts  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette  and. 
Hauff  to  exist  w'ithin  the  book  itself,  and  have  been 
described  as  material  differences  and  contradictions. 
But  they  disappeamvhen  the  words  of  the  text  are 
accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  credibihty  of  the  book.  Thus,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real  disagree- 
ment between  the  statement  xi.  16  and  xii.  7,  that 
Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to  Israel,  and 
the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  3  and  xvii.  1,  16, 
that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the  land  which 
was  given  to  them,  and  that  the  Canaanites  were 
not  entirely  extirpated ;  of  course  it  was  intended 
(Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people  should  occupy 
the  land  by  httle  and  little.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  there  is  any  irreconcilable  contradiction  be-^ 
tween  the  statement  xii.  10-12,  that  the  kings  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gezer  were  smitten  and  their  country 
divided,  and  the  statement,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10,  that 
their  people  were  not  extirpated  for  some  time 
afterward.  It  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  general 
statement,  xi.  23,  that  Joshua  gave  the  land  unto 
all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii.  1,  xix.  51),  that 
many  subsequent  years  passed  before  the  process 
of  division  was  completed,  and  the  allotments  finally 
adjusted.  Other  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
by  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  view  not  of  disparaging 
the  credibility  of  the  book,  but  of  supporting  the 
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theory  that  it  is  a  compilation  from  two  distinct 
documents.  The  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes, 
it  is  said,  are  stated  sometimes  with  greater,  some- 
times with  less  exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a 
fault  of  the  surveyors  employed  by  Joshua;  but  it 
is  scarcely  an  inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the 
writer  of  the  book  who  transcribed  their  descrip- 
tions. ^  Again,  the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast 
of  Israel  shall  extend  to  the  ICuphrates  (i.  4)  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  country  which 
Joshua  was  commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  16)  does  not 
extend  so  far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that 
Ekron,  etc.,  remained  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  statement  (xv.  45) 
that  it  was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives 
no  proof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  former  text 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  sup- 
position that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a  theory  too  far 
when  he  assumes  (Iritrod.  to  0.  T.  637,  638)  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "  tribe  " 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him ;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
"priests,"  and  in  another  as  "sons  of  Aaron." 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scope  and  contents.  —  The  book  of  Joshua 
is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  fulfiHing  his  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a  more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessed a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biography,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose,  which  it  fulfills  completely.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  begins 
with  a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists 
between  Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  viii. 
31,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  to  the  "book  of  the  law" 
rather  show  that  that  book  was  distinct  from 
Joshua.  Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quota- 
tion (in  the  strict  modern  sense  of  the  word)  from 
the  Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The 
author  quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  he  quotes  at  all  (comp.  xiii.  7  with  Num. 
xxxiv.  13;  xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37;  xiii.  21, 
22  with  Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xviii-  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  XXXV.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more  in- 
jured than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses.  The  first  tw'elve 
chapters  form  a  contiimous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  is  fre- 
quently so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  merely 
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of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-wdtness.  An 
awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  reigns  through- 
out. We  are  called  out  from  the  din  and  tumult 
of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still,  small  Voice. 
The  progress  of  events  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in 
the  first  chapter  (vv.  5,  6).  Step  by  step  we  are 
led  on  through  the  solemn  preparation,  the  arduous 
struggle,  the  crowning  triumph.  Moving  everything 
around,  yet  himself  moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the 
Jewish  leader  rises  high  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxi.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents 
of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8j  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  were 
introduced  into  their  reports  —  whether  kept  sep- 
arately among  the  national  archives,  or  embodied 
in  the  contents  of  a  book  —  by  transcribers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later 
times  when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new 
towns  sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (comp. 
the  two  lists  of  Levitical  towns,  Josh.  xxi.  and  1 
Chr.  vi.  54,  &c.). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  {a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  {h)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  farewell. 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11;  recapitulation,  12. 

b.  Territory  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
Manasseh,  13 ;  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh,  16, 
17  ;  Benjamin,  18  ;  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan,  19;  the  appohitment  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20;  the  assignment  of  forty- 
eight  cities  to  Levi,  21;  the  departure  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  people  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  address  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  events  related  in  this  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years,  from  b.  c.  1451  to  1426. 
The  declaration  of  Caleb,  xiv.  1 0,  is  useful  in  de- 
termining the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Aidhor. —  Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  . 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  generally 
named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers  and  tl>e 
Christian  Lathers ;  and  a  great  number  of  critics 
acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief.  Ihit 
no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  fact  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  quahfication.  Other  authors  have  been 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot;  Eleazar  by 
Calvin;  Samuel  by  Van  Til;  Jeremiah  by  Henry; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  %ome  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah;  Davidson  by  some  one  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later;  Masius,  Le 
Clerc,  Maurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived 
after  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  late  date  is 
now  advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
a  theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch;  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  Joshua, 
seems  to  hitroduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  compilation  from  two  earher  documents ;  one, 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  supplemen- 
tary, called  Jehovistic;  they  are  distinguished  by 
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the  names  given  in  them  to  God,  and  by  some  other 
characteristic  differences  on  which  the  supporters 
of  the  liypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agreed.  Ewald's 
theory  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Joshua  form  one  complete  work ;  that  it  is  mainly 
compiled  from  contemporary  and  ancient  docu- 
ments, and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present  form 
under  the  hands  of  five  successive  writers  or  editors; 
the  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in  the  time 
of  the  judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of  Manasseh. 
His  account  of  these  authors  or  compilers  may  be 
seen  in  Gesch.  Jsr.  i.  81-174,  and  his  method  of 
apportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to 
the  several  writers  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  84  and  ii.  299- 
305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic,  so  conjectural, 
complicated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met  with  many 
opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters  even  in  his 
own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
book  might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
without  detracting  from  the  possible  fact  that  the 
book  was  substantially  his  composition.  The  last 
verses  (xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added  by  some 
later  hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  certain, 
some  subordinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron, 
of  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15), 
and  of  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7), 
and  the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv. 
63 j  and  Judg.  i.  21)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
repeated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  though  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to  give 
a  preponderance  in  favor  of  him  when  compared 
with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named,  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated:  (a)  It  is  evident  (xxiv.  26) 
that  Joshua  could  and  did  write  some  account  of 
at  least  one  transaction  which  is  related  in  this 
book;  (6)  the  numerous  accounts  of  Joshua's  inter- 
course with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv.  2,  v.  2,  9,  vi.  2, 
vii.  10,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1,  2,  xx.  1,  xxiv.  2), 
and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (v.  13), 
must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no  one  is 
more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.); 
(d)  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book;  (e)  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have  sug- 
gested to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts;  (,/')  one 
verse  (vi.  25)  nuist  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  and  two 
other  verses,  v.  1  aiid  6  —  assuming  the  common 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  correct  —  are  most 
fairly  interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

ITJivernick's  assertion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  cor- 
responding forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against 
Keil's  list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
Havernick  is  not  supported  by  facts  when  he  sup- 
poses that  no  expedition  of  any  separate  tribe  against 
the  Canaanites  could  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime 
of  Joshua,  and  that  the  book  was  therefore  written 
some  time  after\Vards.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
expression  "to  this  day,"  which  is  found  fourteen 
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times  in  the  book,  presupposes  so  considerable  an 
interval  of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
and  the  composition  of  the  history,  that  Joshua 
could  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such 
language.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages will  scarcely  bear  out  that  observation.  For 
instance,  in  th^ee  places  (xxii.  3,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the 
phrase  •  denotes  a  period  unquestionably  included 
within  the  twenty-five  years  which  Joshua  lived  in 
Canaan ;  in  xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back ; 
in  iv.  9,  vii.  20,  viii.  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes 
certain  piles  of  stones  which  he  raised  as  still  re- 
maining—  a  remark  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  raised ;  and  in  vi.  25  it  defines  a 
period  within  the  lifetime  of  a  contemporary  of 
Joshua,  and  therefore  probably  within  his  own.  In 
the  remaining  passages  (viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14, 
XV.  63,  xvi.  10)  there  is  nothing  which  would  make 
it  impossible  that  Joshua  should  have  used  this 
expression. 

4.  There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  "  Liber 
Josuae;  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
vertit,  etc.,  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll."  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
century.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  Moses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
interspersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  falsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature.  —  The  best  (Commentary  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  is  the  translation 
of  Keil's  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Clark,  Edin- 
burgh, [1857.])  A  complete  list  of  commeritaries 
may  be  found  in  Kosenmiiller's  Scholia.  Among 
the  Fathers,  Ephrem  Syrus  has  written  an  expla- 
nation, and  Augustine  and  Theodoret  have  discussed 
questions  connected  with  the  book.  The  following 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  most  useful :  — 
That  of  Jarchi  or  Rashi  (Solomon  ben  Isaac), 
translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710; 
the  commentary  of  Masius,  Antwerp,  1574,  inserted 
in  the  Critici  Sacri;  those  of  Le  Clerc,  Amster- 
dam, 1708;  Rosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833;  and  Keil, 
Erlangen,  1847.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Other  commentators  who  should  be  mentioned 
are  Maurer,  Com^n.  in  Vet.  Test.i.  97-126  (1835); 
Knobel,  Jyie  Biicher  Numei\  Deuieron.  u.  Josua 
erkldrt,  Leipz.  1861  (Lief.  xiii.  of  the  Kurzgef, 
exeget.  Bandb.  zum  A.  T.);  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Bibl.  Comm.  iib.  d.  A.  T. ,  Theil  ii.  Bd.  i.  (.losua, 
Eichter  u.  Ruth.,  von  Keil),  Leipz.  18G3,  English 
transl.  Edin.  1865;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Jloly  Bible 
with  Notes^  etc.,  ii.  pt.  i.  1-74  (Lond.  1865);  and 
in  our  own  country,  George  Bush,  Notes  Critical 
and  Practic(d^  on  the  Books  of  Joaima  and  Judff<^s^ 
N.  Y.  1838.  See  also  Baumgarten's  art.  Josua, 
in  Ilerzog's  Real-Kncyk.  vii.  38-43 ;  J.  L.  Konig, 
Alttestamentliche  Studien,  Heft  1  (Meurs,  1836); 
Bertheau,  on  Joshua's  wars  and  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Zu7'  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,  pp.  266-273  (Gott. 
1842);  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  A.  Bundes,  vol.  ii.,  Eng- 
lish transl.  by  Edersheim,  Edin.  1859 ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3^  Ausg.  ii.  322  fF.,  English 
transl.  by  Martineau,  Lond.  1868 ;  Bleek,  Einl.  in 
das  A.  Test.  pp.  311-332;  Keil's  Binl.  in  das  A. 
Test.  pp.  142-1 5 o;  Vulhej^  I^ectures  07i  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  ii.  134-183;  Davidson's  Introd.  to 
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the  Old  Test.  i.  409-448 ;  and  Rawlinson's  Histori- 
cal Evidences^  etc.,  Lect.  iii.  See  also  the  litera- 
ture under  Pentateuch. 

We  have  some  words  from  Ritter  respecting  the 
geographical  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,  which  deserve  attention.  The  subject  of 
the  book  being  the  subjugation  and  conquest  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  its  predominant  character, .  as  he 
remarks,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  geo- 
graphical. But  beyond  this  it  is  true  also  that  the 
entire  political  and  rehgious  life  of  the  Hebrews 
was  interwoven  in  the  closest  manner,  like  a  piece 
of  network,  with  the  geography  of  the  country ;  far 
more  so  than  is  true  of  modern  European  nations; 
so  that,  especially  at  this  time  when  we  know  so 
much  of  the  topography  of  Palestine,  we  are  able 
to  subject  the  history  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  The 
test  has  been  applied,  and  the  result  has  been  to  es- 
tabhsh  the  accuracy  of  the  book  even  in  minute 
details,  and  comparatively  unimportant  and  trivial 
local  relations.  Its  notices,  not  only  of  distinct 
regions,  but  of  valleys,  fountains,  mountains,  vil- 
lages, have  been  confirmed,  often  with  surprising 
certainty  and  particularity.  The  great  geographer 
refers  as  an  example  of  this  to  the  account  of 
Joshua's  second  campaign  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  xi.  16  ff.  XV.  21,  fF.).  He  shows  that  the 
division  of  the  country  there  into  five  parts,  the 
scene  of  that  expedition,  rests  upon  a  basis  in  na- 
ture, upon  a  diversity  of  geographical  position 
which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  have  remarked, 
and  which  modern  travellers  find  to  be  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  region  still.  He  shows,  in 
addition  to  this  general  accuracy  in  the  outhne, 
that  the  specialities  are  equally  true;  that  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  which  are  mentioned  have 
remained  under  their  ancient  names  to  the  present 
day,  and  also  occur  together  in  groups,  precisely 
in  the  manner  that  the  sacred  writers  represent 
them  as  having  been  arranged  of  old.  This  agree- 
ment between  the  Old  Testament  records  in  general 
and  the  geography  of  the  land  as  now  more  and  more 
fully  illustrated,  furnishes  an  important  evidence 
of  their  authenticity.  {Ein  Blich  auf  Paldstina 
mid  seine  ChristUche  Bevolkerunff,  Berlin,  1852.) 

On  no  side  perhaps  has  this  book  been  so  vio- 
lently assailed  as  that  of  its  morality  involved  in  the 
mission  of  Joshua  to  subdue  and  extirpate  the  abo- 
riginal Canaanites.  The  reader  will  find  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  Dean  Stanley's 
History  of  the  Jeivish  Church,  i.  278  ff.  (Amer.  ed.). 
We  quote,  after  his  example,  a  few  sentences  from 
one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the  Wars  of  the 
Israelites  (vi.  35  ff.) :  "  It  is  better  that  the  wicked 
should  be  destroyed  a  hundred  times  over  than  that 
they  should  tempt  those  who  are  as  yet  innocent  to 
join  their  company.  Let  us  but  think  what  might 
have  been  our  fate,  and  the  fate  of  every  other  na- 
tion under  heaven  at  this  hour,  had  the  sword  of 
the  Israelites  do^e  its  work  more  sparingly.  Even 
as  it  was,  the  small  portions  of  the  Canaanites  who 
were  left,  and  the  nations  around  them,  so  tempted 
the  Israelites  by  their  idolatrous  practices,  that  we 
read  continually  of  the  whole  people  of  God  turn- 
ing away  from  his  service.  But  had  the  heathen 
lived  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and,  still  more, 
had  they  intermarried  largely  with  the  Israelites, 
how  was  it  possible,  humanly  speaking,  that  any 
sparks  of  the  light  of  God's  truth  should  have 
survived  to  the  coming  of  Christ  ?    .  .  .  . 

"  They  seem  of  very  small  importance  to  us  now, 
• —  those  perpetual  contests  with  the  Canaanites  and  '; 
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the  Midianites  and  the  Ammonites  and  the  Philis- 
tines, with  which  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
and  Samuel  are  almost  filled.  We  may  half  wonder 
that  God  should  have  interfered  in  such  quarrels, 
or  have  changed  the  course  of  nature,  in  order  to 
give  one  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  victory  over 
another.  But  in  these  contests,  on  the  fate  of  one 
of  these  nations  of  Palestine,  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  depended.  The  Israelites  fought  not  for 
themselves  only,  but  for  us.  .  .  .  They  did  God's 
work;  they  preserved  unhurt  the  seed  of  eternal 
life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  all  other 
nations,  even  though  they  themselves  failed  to  en- 
joy it."  H. 

JOSI^AH  (-injtt^S^  [Jehovah  heals  or 
saves:']  'lojo-ia?;  [Vat.  almost  every  where  Icoo-eias ; 
Sin.lin  Zeph.  i.  1,  lovo-ias'-]  Josias).  1.  The  son 
of  Anion  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father  b.  c. 
641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  histoi-y  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiii. 
30;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judali  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  Those  which  Solomon 
and  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Hezekiah  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Manasseh  had  set  op  more  re- 
cently, now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah; 
and  in  Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's 
chapel  at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarka- 
ble prediction  of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whom 
Josiah  was  called  by  name  three  centuries  before 
his  birth  (1  K.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored 
under  a  special  commission ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  repairs  Hilkiah  the  priest  [Hilkiah]  found 
that  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened 
so  remarkably  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The 
question  as  to  the  contents  of  that  book  has  been 
discussed  elsewhere;  in  forming  an  opinion  on  it 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  in  this  age  and  country  to  estimate  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  opportunities  which  were  then  open  to 
laymen  of  acquiring  literary  knowledge  connected 
with  religion.  The  special  commission  sent  forth 
by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  is  a  proof  that  even 
under  such  kings  as  Asa  and  his  son,  the  Levites 
were  insuflficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  information  accessible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  ? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  was  read  as  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction,  Deut.  xxxi.  10, 
was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God  was 
worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer.  The  son  of  Amon  began  only  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  to  seek  the  God  of  David, 
and  for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies 
to  destroying  the  gross  external  memorials  of  idola- 
try throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthen- 
ing and  multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  true  religion. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age 
he  should  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which  God 
denounces  sin  come  home  to  his  heart  on  a  partic- 
ular occasion  with  a  new  and  strange  power,  and 
that  he  should  send  to  a  prophetess  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  of  closeness  those  words  were  to  be 
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applied  to  himself  and  his  generation.  That  he 
had  never  read  the  words  is  probable.  But  his 
conduct  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  never 
heard  them  before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  "  Book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  day  of  Josiah's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem  with  more  munificent  offer- 
ings, better  arranged  services,  and  a  larger  con- 
course of  worshippers  than  had  been  seen  on  any 
previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavors  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  carried  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  went  from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  carry  on 
his  war  against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159), 
Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king,  to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound, «  op- 
posed his  march  along  the  sea-coast.  ISTecho  reluc- 
tantly paused  and  gave  him  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Esdraelon;  and  the  last  good  king  of  Judah  was 
carried  wounded  from  Hadadrimmon,  to  die  before 
he  could  arrive  at  Jerusalem. 

He  was  buried  with  extraordinary  honors ;  and 
a  funeral  dirge,  in  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  affection  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanted  prob- 
ably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  narrative  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  25  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,,  bk.  viii.  ch.  23,  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  "  be  gathered  into  the 
grave  in  peace,"  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  Jackson,  On  ihe  Creeds  bk.  xi.  ch.  36,  p. 
QQ'i.  Josiah's  reformation  and  his  death  are  com- 
mented on  by  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on  the 
0.  T.  bk.  XX. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104— 106).  A  detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philistia :  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Psammetichus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Josiah's  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Pscdmen,  165) 
conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Beth-shan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Pal.  992; 
Lightfoot,  C/i07'.  MaTC.  vii.  §  2),  from  these  inva- 
ders. The  facility  with  which  Josiah  appears  to 
have  extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is 
adduced  as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time 
under  the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The 
prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been 
written  amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach. 
The  same  people  are  described  at  a  later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (xxviii. ).     See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  i?l.  689. 


a  Such  is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux  (  Con- 
nexion, anno  610),  and  of  Milman  {History  of  the  Jeivs^ 
i.  313).  But  the  Bible  ascribes  no  such  chivalrous 
motive  to  Josiah  :  and  it  does  not  occur  to  Josephus, 
who  attributes  (Ant.  x.  5,  §  1)  Josiah's  resistance 
merely  to  Fate  urging  him  to  destruction  ;  nor  to  the 
author  of  1  Esdr.  i.  28,  who  describes  him  as  acting 
willfully  against  Jeremiah's  advice ;  nor  to  Ewald,  who 
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Abarbanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  £nt.  Jud.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon  de- 
posited in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  removed 
and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple;  and  that  it  will  not  be 
brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah. W.  T.  B. 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  conmianded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  Captivity,  to  witness  tbe  solemn 
and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  14  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.    W.  A.  W. 

JOSI''AS.  1.  ('Icoo-itts;  [Vat.  l<ccr€ias;  so 
Sin.  in  Ecclus.  and  Matt.,  and  Lachm.  Tisch. 
Treg.  in  Matt.;]  Joslas.)  Josiah,  king  of  Judah 
(1  Esdr.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29,  32-34;  Ecclus. 
xUx.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i.  10,  11). 

2.  Clecrias',  [Vat.  with  preceding  word  Aayueo"- 
las'i]  Alex.  lecrcnaS'  Maasias.)  Jeshaiah  the 
son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  33;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

JOSIBFAH  (n^^tpV,  i.  e.  Joshibiah  [./e- 
hovah  malces  to  dwell]:  Ao-a/Bfa;  [Vat.]  Alex. 
Icra^La'-  Josabias),  the  father  of  Jehu,  a  Simeon- 
ite,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards became  most  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

JOSIPHFAH  (n^rp"^^  [tvhom  Jehovah 
adils  =  Joseph]:  'l£oo'6(/)ta  [Vat.  -(peia]'-  Josphias\ 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith,  \yho  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  viii.  36.    The  LXX.  supply 

Baavt,  i.  e.  *^^2l,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 

the  preceding  word  ^'^.Sl,  might  easily  have  been 
omitted  by  a  transcriber.  The  verse  would  then 
read,  "  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of 
Josiphiah."  In  the  Syriac  Shelomith  is  repeated, 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josi- 
phiah is  called  in  Esdras  Josaphias. 

*  JOTAP'ATA  ClcoTaTraTa),  a  famous  for- 
tress in  Galilee,  which  figured  largely  in  the  early 
post-Biblical  Jewish  history.  Josephus,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  in  it,  and  was  captured  there,  has 
given  a  full  description  of  the  place,  which  he  had 
fortified,  and  of  the  siege  by  Vespasian,  in  whicii 
40,000  persons  perished  before  it  was  reduced.  (B. 
J.  iii.  7  ff.)  The  site,  which  had  been  searched  for 
by  modern  travelers,  was  discovered  by  Schultz  in 
1847,  and  identified  with  the  modern  Jefat  —  an 


( Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been 
the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore  not  only  the  rit- 
ual, but  also  the  kingdom  of  David  in  its  "full  extent 
and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked  Necho  as  an  in- 
vader of  what  he  considered  as  his  northern  dominions. 
This  conjecture,  if  equally  probable  with  the  former, 
is  equally  without  adequate  support  in  the  Bible,  and 
is  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Josiah. 
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uninhabited  Tell^  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  from 
Akka.  The  spot  was  visited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  1853  {Later  Bihl  Res.  p.  105  ff".), 
who    also    identifies    it  with    the    Jiphthah-el    of 

Joshua.        [JlPHTHAH-EL.]  S.   W. 

JOT^BAH  (nnt::;  [goodness']:  'lere/Ba; 
[Vat.  l6cr6/3aA;]  Alex.  leraxaA:  Jos.  'loSoLT-q: 
Jeteba)^  the  native  place  of  Meshullemeth,  the  queen 
of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xxi.  19).  The  place  is  not  elsewhere  named 
as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is  generally  identified 
with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah,  mentioned  below.  This 
there  is  nothing  either  to  prove  or  disprove.    [G.] 

JOT^BATH  or  JOT  BATHAH  (Hnnt?; 
[(joodness,  ■pleasantness']:  'Ere^a^S;  [Vat.  inlleutT 
Tai^aSa,  in  Num.  Yat.i  26T6/3aea;]  Alex. 
Ure^aSav,  [or -da:  Jetebatha],  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites:  it  is 
described  as  '-a  land  of  torrents  of  waters;  "  there 
&re  several  confluences  of  wadies  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  wdiich  might  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son answer  the  description,  and  would  agree  with 
the  general  locality.  ^j-j_  jj^ 

JO^THAM  (DnS>  [Jehovah  is  upriyM]: 
'Iccdda/j,;  [Vat.  IcjaSav',  Alex,  hi  ver.  5,  lada^, 
ver.  21,  loodaix:]  Joaiham).  1.  The  youngest  son 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5,  [7,  21,  57]),  who  escaped 
w^hen  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had 
secured  his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending 
Mount  Gerizim,  boldly  uttered,  in  the  hearing  ol 
the  men  of  Shechem,  his  well  known  warning  para- 
ble of  the  reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  ['Icoa^a^,  '\ua6av;  Vat.  2  K.  xv.  5,  7,  32, 
lo)va9av^  and  so  Alex.  2  K.  xv.  30,  1  Chr.  iii. 
12,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  23;  Alex.  1  Chr.  v.  17,  lo^Bav: 
Jouthan,  Joatham.]  The  son  of  king  TTzziah  or 
Azariah  and  Jerushah.  After  administering  the 
kingdom  for  some  years  during  his  father's  lep- 
rosy, he  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  c.  758,  when 
he  was  25  years  old,  and  reigned  10  years  in  Je- 
rusalem. He  was  contemporary  with  Pekah  and 
with  the  prophet  Isaiah.  His  history  is  contained 
in  2  K.  XV.  and  2  Chr.  xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his  reign  was  prosperous, 
although  the  high-places  were  not  removed.  He 
built  the  high  gate  of  the  Temple,  made  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  raised  forti- 
fications in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After  a  war 
with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to  pay  him 
the  tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  his 
father.  Tow^ards  the  end  of  his  reign  Pezin  king 
of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.     W.  T.  B. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47). 

*  JOURNEY,    Day's.      [Day's   Joukney, 
Amer.  ed.] 

*  JOURNEY,  Sabbath-day's.  [Sabbath.] 

JOZ'ABAD.     1.    (l^iV  [gift  of  Jehovah]: 

'IcoCa^dd;  [Vat.  FA.  TooCa^ad;]  Alex.  IcoCa^ad: 
Jozabad.)  '  A  captain  of  the  thousands  of  Manas- 
seh, who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle  of 
Gilboa,  and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  ma- 
rauding band  of  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).    One 

of  Kennieott's  MSS.  reads  'lljin'^,  L  e.  Jochabar. 


[FA.    Ictio-a/Sed;]   Alex.  lco(a- 
Manasseh,  hke  the   preceding 


2.  ('Iw(ra/3at0; 
)865.)  A  hero  of 
(1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

3.  {'IcoCalBdd;  [Vat.  EcTa^SaS;]  Alex.  Ico CajSa^, 
in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  offerino-s 
and  dedicated  things  in  the  Temple,  under  Cononiah 
and  Shimei,  after  the  restoration  of  the  true 
worship. 

4.  (Jozabad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Levites, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

5.  [Joznbed.]  A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who 
assisted  Meremoth  and  Eleazar  in  registering  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
belonging  to  the  Temple,  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Babylon  (Ezr,  viii.  33).  He  is  called 
Jt)SABAD  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Esdr.  viii. 
63,  and  is  probably  identical  with  7. 

6.  ('Iw^a/3a5  in  Ezra;  'H/coStjAos  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  22:  Jozabed.)  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur, 
who  had  married  a  foreigner  on  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  as  Ocn)ELUs 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Esdr. 

7.  {'lw(a^ddos  [Vat.  \(a(a^^os]  in  1  Esdr.  ix. 
23:  Jozabed,  Ezr.  x.  22;  Jorabdus,  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.) 
A  Levite  among  those  wdio  returned  with  Ezra  and 
had  married  foreign  waves.  He  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Jozabad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when 
the  law  was  read  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  with 
Jozabad,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  pre- 
sided over  the  outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi. 
16).  W.  A.  W. 

JOZ^ACHAR  C^5p^  [ichom  Jehovah  re- 
members] :  'U(ipxdp  ;  [Vat.  le^eixap  0  Alex, 
\oo(axoip'-  Josachar),  the  son  of  Shimeath  the 
Ammonitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Zabad, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  clerical  error  for 
Jozachar:  the  first  syllable  being  omitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  final  letters  of  the  preceding  word 

Vbl?.     In  18  MSS.  of  Kennieott's  collation  the 

name  in  the  Kings  is  *TDTV,  i.  e.  Jozabad,  and 
the  same  is  the  reading  of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De 
Kossi.     Another  MS.  in  De  Kossi's  possession  had 

*TIDTV,  i.  e.  Jozachad,  and  one  collated  by  Ken- 

nicott  "llIlTV,  or  Jozabar,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Peshito-Syriac.  Burrington  concludes  that  the 
original  form  of  the  word  w^as  *TDT1'^,  or  Jozabad ; 
but  for  this  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  reason, 
as  the  name  w^ould  then  be  all  but  identical  with 
that  of  the  Moabite  Jehozabad,  who  was  the  ac- 
complice of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It  i«  uncer- 
tain whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted  by  a 
personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Zecha- 
riah,  as  Josephus  intimates  (Ant.  ix.  8,  §  4),  or 
whether  they  w^ere  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of 
Jehoiada.  The  care  of  the  chronicler  to  show  that 
they  w^ere  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  king's  assassination 
was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  different  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  chronicler  as  an  instance  of  Divine  retribu- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspirators 
w^ere  executed.  W.  A.  W. 
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JOZADAK 

JOZ'ADAK  (P7^'1''  [Jehovcm  righteous]: 
'lojo-eSe/c;  [Vat.  in  Neh.,  EicocreSe/c:]  Josedec), 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  x.  18;  Neh.  xii.  26.  The  name 
is  a  contraction  of  Jehozadak. 

JUMBAL  (^5^*^  [sound,  blast  of  trumpets'] : 
'loujSaA:  Jubal),  a  son  of  Lamecli  by  Adah,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  "  harp  and  organ  "  (Gen.  iv. 
21  ;  klnnor  veugab,  probably  general  terms  for 
stringed  and  wind  instruments).  His  name  appears 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject,  springing  from 
the  same  root  as  yobel,  "jubilee."  That  the  in- 
ventor of  musical  instruments  should  be  the  brother 
of  him  who  introduced  the  nomad  life,  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  world. 
The  connection  between  music  and  the  pastoral  life 
is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  which 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to  Pan  and  of 
the  lyre  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being  also  devoted 
to  pastoral  pursuits.  W.  L.  B. 

JUBILEE,     THE     YEAR     OF    {T^'y^ 

vnVn,  and  simply  ^li*!'^  :  eros  rris  acpecreojs^ 
a(p€(T€ccs  arifxao-ia,  and  a(pe(ris-  armusjubilcei,  and 
jublkeus),  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  succession  of 
seven  sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land  which 
had  been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  dis- 
tribution, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were 
liberated.     The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
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sabbatical  year  and  the  general  directions  for  its 
observance  are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55.'^ 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
.Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  1:  see  be- 
low, §  VI.  note  d). 

II.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement^  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  «  through- 
out the  land,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty. 

1.  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same  condition 
of  rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  sab- 
batical year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing, 
sowing,  nor  reaping ;  but  the  chance  produce  was 
to  be  left  for  the  use  of  all  comers.  [Sabbatical 
Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession 
and  to  his  family;  "  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had  parted 
with  it. 

(a.)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down :  if  a  Hebrew, 
urged  by  poverty,^''  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next  Jubilee. 
The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land  itself,  but 
of  the  usufruct  for  a  limited  time.     Deduction  was 


a  Ewald  observes  that  vv.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
should  be  read  immediately  after  ver.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
no  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

b  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
humiliation  which  marked  the  great  fast  of  the  year 
were  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  high-priest  had 
brought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a  conclusion. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have  ren- 
dered deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of  the  year  of 
release  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But  Hupfeld  is  so 
offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this  arrangement, 
that  he  would  fain  repair  what  he  thinks  must  be  a 
defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order  that  he  may  put 
back  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  from 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th,  to  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri.  "  Hie  (?.  e.  in  ver.  9) 
vetus  mendum  latere  suspicor,  forte  in  diei  niimero, 

"Tlti?l?3,  primitus  positum  (pro  IHSlS)  cui  deinde 
glossa  ac'cessit  ^  die  expiationis  '  "  {Comment,  de  vera 
fest.  rat.  pt.  iii.  p  20).  In  the  same  vein  of  criticism, 
considering  that  the  rest  of  the  soil  is  alien  to  the  idea 
of  the  Jubilee,  he  would  expunge  ver,  11  as  an  inter- 
polation. He  is  disposed  to  deal  still  more  freely  with 
that  part  of  the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  sabbatical 
year. 

c  The  trumpets  used  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long,  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg  {Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only   ones   represented    in    Egyptian   sculptures   and 

paintings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  H'^'^^^n, 
the  other,  'H^Dltil?  and  "j^p..  The  Jubilee  horns 
used  in  the  siege  of  Jericho  are  called  /I'TnD'ltL'' 
Q^^^'l^n  (Josh.  vi.  4) ;  and,  collectively,  in  the 
following  verse,  v5^^n   ^"Hp.    (See  Keil  on  Josh. 


vi.  4.)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  were  the 
horns  of  oxen  or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  50),  but 
the  latter  seems  by  far  more  probable.    Connected  with 

the  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  VI21''  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams"  horns.     11.  Jehuda,  in  the  Mishna,  says  that  the 

horns  of  rams  (Q^^'HlDf )  were  used  at   the  Feast  of 

Trumpets,  and  those  of  wild  goats  (D*^  Vl?*^)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Maimouides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams'  horns  were  used  on  both  occasion.'^  {Rns'i  Hi- 
skaiia,  p.  342,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochart  and  others  have 
justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.  [Cornet.] 
It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions 
of  public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by 
the  priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See 
Kranold,  Comment,  de  Jubilce.o,  p.  50  ;  with  whom 
agree  Ewald,  Bahr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Bahr 
supposes  that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests'  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  living  ;  while,  on  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the  Temple. 
Maimouides  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the  Jubilee 
blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet  hterally 
"  sound  throughout  the  land  "  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  Such  a 
usage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular  expression 
of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no  essential  part 
of  the  ceremony.  ■* 

d  It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Naboth  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1),  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony —  "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give 
the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee."  If  Michaehs 
had  felt  as  most  Enghshmen  do  in  such  matters,  he 
would  have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Na- 
both. (See  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  art.  73.) 
But  the  conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  questioned  on 
different  ground  in  a  dissertation  by  S.  Andreas,  in  the 
Cn'tui  Sacri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 
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systematically  made  on  account  of  the  number  of 
sabbatical  years,  which  would  deprive  the  purchaser 
of  certain  crops  within  that  period." 

(h.)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at  any  time, 
be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his  cir- 
cumstances improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin  &  (bSS, 
i.  e.  otie  who  redeems).  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
its  redemption  was  to  be  fixed  according  to  the 
same  equitable  rule  as  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  purchased  (ver.  10). 

(c.)  Houses  in  walled  cities  f  were  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  After  that  year,  it  became  ih& 
absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

{(1.)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 

(e.)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  law,  reckoned  with  walled  towns.  If  a  Levite 
sold  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  The  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Levites' 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  condition, 
and  were  not  therefore  affected  by  the  law  of  Jubilee 
(ver.  34). 

if.)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one  fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation^ (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not 
so  redeemed,  it  became,  at*  the  Jubilee,  devoted  for 
ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usufruct 
of  the  field  to  another,  he  lost  all  right  to  redeem 
it  (vv.  20,  21). 

(//.)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct  of  a 
field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted;  but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24). 

.3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen,  either 
to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners,  were 
set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41),  when  it 
happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh  year  of  servi- 
tude, in  which  they  became  free  by  the  operation 
of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those  who  were  bound 
to  resident  foreigners  might  redeem  themselves,  if 
they  obtained  the  means,  at  any  time;  or  they 
might  be  redeemed  by  a  relation.  Even  the  bond- 
man who  had  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  having 
his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  had  his  freedom  at  the 
Jubilee.'^'^ 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 


a  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  "  the  years  of  fruits,"  DS-IDin'^'^tJt^ 
(Ijev.  xxv.  15,  16),  the  years  of  tillage,  exclusive*  of  the 
years  of  rest. 

'>  Kranold  observes  (p.  54)  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  goel  ever  exercising  his  right  till  after  the  death 
of  him  who  had  sold  the  tield.  But  the  inference 
that  the  s;oei  could  not  previously  exercise  his  power 
seems  to  be  hardly  warranted,  and  is  opposed  to  what 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  interpretation  of  Euth  iv.  8,  4. 
See  note  6,  §  V. 

c  A  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Maimonides  and 
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ture,  dehvered  proleptically.  The  same  formula  is 
used  — "When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 
I  give  unto  you  "  —  both  in  Lev.  xxv.  2,  and  Lev. 
xxiM.  10. 

HI.  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §  3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only 
in  connection  with  the  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xv. 
1,  2).  [Sabbatical  Year.]  He  also  describes 
the  terms  on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land 
resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor. 
The  former  (he  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  he  had 
laid  out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  produce,  the  balance 
was  paid  by  the  proprietor  before  the  field  was  re- 
stored. But  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  side, 
the  proprietor  simply  took  back  the  field,  and  al- 
lowed him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  profit. 

Philo  {De  Sejjienario,  cc.  13,  14,  vol.  v.  p.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee  agree- 
ing with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing  of  the 
remission  of  debts.  ^ 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  view :  — 

1.  Ori(^in  of  the  word  Jubilee.  —  The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The  He- 
brew word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  different 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in  Josh, 
vi.^  8,  13  (where  we  find  Keparivai  rod  'Ico^Qt^A,  and 
adx-KLj^  Tov  'lco^r]\).  In  Lev.  xxv.  they  generally 
render  it  by  'dcpecns,  or  d^eVews  (njjudaia ;  but 
where  the  context  suits  it,  by  (pc^py]  adATriyyos. 
In  Ex.  XIX.  13  they  have  at  cpuyal  Kal  at  (rdKiriy- 
yes-  The  Vulgate  retains  the  original  Mord  in 
Lev.  XXV.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi.  ("  buccinaj  quarum 
usus  est  in  Jubilaeo  "),  and  [renders  it]  by  buccina 
in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  beyond  doubt 
that  uncertainty  respecting  the  word  must  have 
been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
().  T.  were  made. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  course  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
—  iKevQepiav  5e  (Tr]iuaii/ei  rovj/o/na',  and  by  St. 
Jerome  —  Jobel  est  demittens  aut  mittens.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the 
word  is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution 
of  the  Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  year  'of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.  The  ex- 
pression there  used  is  7!!2'^*''n  TftH/p!!!  •  similar 
to  that  in  Josh.  vi.  5,  bllV^^n  "jnpS  tjir^'r^S. 
The  question  seems  to  be,  can   723^  here  mean 


others,  states  that  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  as 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  According  to  this,  Jerusalem  was 
excluded. 

d  Maimonides  says  that  the  interval  between  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a  time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all 
servants.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
he  records  (which  is  in  itself  probable  enough),  the 
eight  days  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Saturnalia. 

<5  The  Mishna  contains  nothing  on  the  Jubilee  but 
unimportant  scattered  notices,  though  it  has  a  con- 
siderable treatise  on  the  sabbatical  year  {Shebiitk) 
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the  peculiar  sound,  or  the  instrument  for  producing 
the  sound?     Ewald  favors  the  latter  notion,  and 

so  does  Gesenius  {Thes.  sub  Tjt^'/^),  following  the 
old  versions  (with  which  our  own  agrees),  though 
under  vH*^  he  explains  VDI*^  as  clangor.  ]3e 
Wette  inclines  the  same  way,  rendering  the  words 
in  Ex.  xix.  13  —  "  beim  Blasen  des  Jobelhorns." 
Luther  translates  the  same  words  —  "  wenn  es  wird 
aber  lange  tonen ' '  (though  he  is  not  consistent 
with  himself  in  rendering  Josh.  vi.  5); — Bahr  ren- 
ders them,  "•  cum  trahetur  sonus,"  and  most  recent 
critics  agree  with  him.  It  would  follow  from  this 
view  that  what  is  meant  u\  Joshua,  when  the 
trumpet  is  expressly  mentioned,  is,  "  When  the 
sound  called  Jubilee  (whatever  that  may  be)  is 
prolonged  on  the  horn."  « 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  z^**,  "  undavit, 
copiose   et   cum  quodam  impetu  fluxit."     Hence 

Kranold  explains  ^5*^*^,  "  id  quod  magno  strepitu 
fluit  "  ;  and  he  adds,  "  duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice  vis 
distinguitur,  fluendi  et  sonandi   altera  in    V*l!2^ 

(diluvium),  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  VD^'^  (artis 
musicse  inventor),  Gen.  iv.  21,  conspicua."  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  seem  to  be,  a  rtish- 
iny,  ^;e?ze^?'nffo*??,</  sound fi  But  in  the  uncertainty, 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists,  our  translators 
have  taken  a  safer  course  by  retaining  the  original 
word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than  that  which  was 
taken  by  Luther,  who  has  rendered  it  by  Halljahr. 
2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  49ih  or  bOth  year-  f  — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed, this  question  need  not  be  asked.  The  state- 
ment that  the  Jubilee  was  the  60th  year,  after  the 
succession  of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make 
it.     But  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 


«  The  grounds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests  are 
stated  elsewhere.     [See  Cornet.] 

b  Carpzov  (App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  view  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
the  ^-  rich  stream  of  music  "  is  famiUar  enough  in 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.     But 

Gesenius  prefers  to  make  a  second  root,  v!l2*^,  jubilare, 
which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the  Latin 
jubilare,  and  the  Gi'eek  oXoXv^glv. 

The  fanciful  notion  that  7!ll"^*^  signifies  a  ram  has 
some  interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so 
generally  and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  ;  and  from 
its  having  influenced  our  translators  in  Josh.  vi.  to 
call  the  horns  on  which  the  Jubilee  was  sounded, 
trumpets  of  rams''  horns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  Eabbis  in  early 
times  began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  Avhich  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Bechai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was  burnt, 
God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His  muscles 
were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar ;  from  his  viscera 
were  made  the  strings  of  David's  harp ;  his  skin  be- 
came the  mantle  of  Elijah  ;  his  left  hoi'n  was  the 
trumpet  of  Sinai  ;  and  his  right  horn  was  to  sound 
when  Messiah  comes  (Is.  xxvii.  13).  R.  Akiba,  to  con- 
nect this  with  the  Jubilee,  alfirms  that  V^'^*^  ^s  the 
Arabic  for  a  ram,  though  the  best  Arabic  scholars  say 
there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 
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allowing  the  land  to  have  two  years  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical 
year.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  a  priori  argu- 
ment cannot  justly  be  deemed  sufficient  to  over- 
throw a  clear  unequivocal  statement,  invohdng  no 
inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility. <^" 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  sabbatical  year 
might  have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Year 
in  Tisri  (Winer,  sub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labors 
of  the  husbandmen  would  only  have  been  inter- 
mitted for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  it  is  surely  a 
very  harsh  supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would 
have  spoken  of  the  institution  of  the  two  years,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Mishna  [liosh  Hashana,  p.  300,  edit.  Suren.). 
[Sabbatical  Year.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which  ac- 
cords with  the  sacred  text,  is,  that  the  year  which 
followed  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  Jubilee, 
which  was  intercalated  })etween  two  series  of  sab- 
batical years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the  first  of 
a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  that 
was  the  first  sabbatical  year  of  the  other  series. 
Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Tentecost  year, 
holding  the  same  relation  to  the  preceding  seven 
sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to 
the  seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same 
formula,  in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each 
casc^^  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16,  xxv.  8-10). 

3.  Were  Debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  f —  Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus.  JMaimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  ^  was  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  {Shebiith,  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.)./   It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 


The  other  notions  respecting-  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Fuller  {Misc.  Sac.  p.  1026  f.  ;  Critici  Sacri,  vol. 
ix.),  in  Carpzov  (p.  448  f.),  and,  most  completely  given, 
in  Kranold  (p.  11  f.). 

c  The  only  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  R.  Jehuda.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Gaonim,  certain  doctors  who  took 
up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work  was 
completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centvuy 
( Winer,  sub  voce).  The  principal  Christian  writers  on 
the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Ussher,  Cunseus, 
and  Schroeder. 

d  Ewald  (Altertkiimer,  p.  419)  and  others,  have  re- 
ferred the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  30  to  the  Jubilee  year 
succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gesenius  adopts 
another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords  better  with 
the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely  referring  to  the 
continuance  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  ^ar 
for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those  that 
have  been  mentioned,  are  in  favor  of  the  fiftieth  year. 
Ideler  has  taken  up  the  matter  very  satisfactorily 
(Handb.  der  Cliron.  i.  p.  505). 

6  Whether  this  was  an  absolute  remission  of  debts, 
or  merely  a  justitiurn  for  the  year,  will  be  considered 
under  Sabbatical  Year. 

/  *  Ginsburg,  in  his  art.  on  the  year  of  Jubilee  in 
Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  says  that  this  ref- 
erence to  the  Mishna  is  erroneous,  the  passage  in 
question  not  speaking  of  the  Jubilee  at  all.  A. 
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wholly  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  has  drawn  too  |  Jubilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
wide  an  inference  from  the  general  character  of  the  |  body  politic;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
year.  Of  course  to  those  who  were  in  bondage  for  I  state  that  each  person  concerned  could  participate 
their  debts,  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Jubilee  |  in  its  provisions.  It  has  less  of  a  formally  religious 
must  have  amounted  to  a  remission;  as  did,  not  |  aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  inSitu- 
less,  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  seven  years  ' 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  year  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  sabbatical  years.  For 
the  commencement  of  the  series  on  which  the 
succession  of  sabbatical  years  was  reckoned,  see 
( 'Hiioj^OLOGY,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  and  Sabbatical 
Year. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  gen 


tions,  and  its  details  were  of  a  more  immediately- 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  of  the  sab- 
batical month ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  read- 
ing of  the  Law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the 
Hebrew  state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  sep- 
arated, nor  was  their  essential  connection  ever 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hal- 
eral,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the  \  lowed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  "by  the  solemn 


destruction  of  the  first  Temple.  But  there  is 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 
occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7,  8, 
9,  10;  Is.  Ixi.  1,  2;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13;  Ez.  xlvi.  16, 
17, 18.  Regarding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  see  note  f/,  p.  1485. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  law  of  Jubilee  ever 
came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis,  Latvs  of 
Moses^  art.  Ixxvi.,  and  Winer,  sub  voce),  others 
have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranold,  p.  80;  Hup- 
feld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  But  Ewald  contends  that  the 
institution  is  eminently  practical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having 
been  recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  proves  nothing. 
Besides  the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He 
conceives  that  "the  year  of  visitation"  mentioned 
in  Jer.  xi.  23,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44,  denotes  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by 
tyranny  or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of 
the  poor."  From  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12  he  infers  that 
the  Law  was  restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah^  (Alterthilmer,  p.  424,  note  1). 

VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  sabbatical  system  which  com- 
prises within  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  Sabbath  day.  [Fp:asts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  Sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in   the   sabbatical  year.     But  the 


«  The  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may,  it  would  seem 
with  more  distinctness,  be  understood  to  the  same 
effect,  as  denouncing  woe  against  those  who  had  un- 
righteously hindered  the  Jubilee  from  effecting  its 
object. 

b  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  considering  this  pas- 
sage to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Jubilee,  from  its 
relating,  apparently,  to  a  priest's  field  ?  (See  §  II. 
2  (e).)  At  all  events,  the  transaction  was  merely  the 
transfer  of  land  from  one  member  of  a  family  to 
another,  with  a  recognition  of  a  preference  allowed 
to  a  near  relation  to  purchase.  The  case  mentioned 
Ruth  iv.  3  f.  appears  to  go  further  in  illustrating  the 
Jubilee  principle.  —  Naomi  is  about  to  sell  a  field  of 
Elimelech's  property.  Boaz  proposes  to  the  next  of 
kin  to  purchase  it  of  her,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
going  out  of  the  family,  and,  on  his  refusal,  takes  it 
himself,  as  having  the  next  right. 

c  The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Jubilee  appears  to 
be  so  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  it  seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should  have  con- 
fidently affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while  yet  he 
acknowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  specific  evidence 


blast  of  the  Jubilee  trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  sins  of  the  people  had  been  acknowledged 
in  the  general  fast,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
symbolically  expiated  by  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the 
appointed  victims.  Hence  also  the  deeper  ground 
of  the  provisions  of  the  institution  is  stated  with 
marked  emphasis  in  the  Law  itself.  —  The  land  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  families  to  which  it  had  been 
at  first  allotted  by  divine  direction  (Josh.  xiv.  2), 
because  it  was  the  Lord's.  "  The  land  shall  not 
be  sold  for  ever:  for  the  land  is  mine;  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23). 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  which  brought  you  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God"  (ver.  38).  —  The 
Hebrew  bondman  was  to  have  the  pri^'ilege  of 
claiming  his  liberty  as  a  right,  because  he  could 
never  become  the  property  of  any  one  but  Jehovah. 
"  For  they  are  my  servants  which  I  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as 
bondmen  "  (ver.  42).  "  For  unto  me  the  children 
of  Israel  are  servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt "  ^  (ver.  55). 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the 
Jubilee  was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
human  society;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  fevv;  and  to 
reheve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.^^    But  if  we  look 


on  the  subject  (Mos.  Law,  art.  73).  The  only  well- 
proved  instance  of  anything  like  it  in  other  nations 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  lib.  vii.  (p.  315,  edit.  Casaub.).  He  says  that 
they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight  years.  Ewald, 
following  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  refers  to  the 
institution  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  Mr.  Grote  has  given 
another  view  of  the  matter  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  530).  ^ 

d  A  collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  Jubilee 
must  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  genealogical 
tables,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes.  Ewald  and  Michaelis  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  systematically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  each 
Jubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  in  order  that 
the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in,  that  irregularities 
arising  from  the  dying  out  of  tamilies  might  be  recti- 
fied, and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, authoritatively  met. 

Its  effect  in  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the  tribes 
is  illustrated  in  the  appeal  made  by  the  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num. 
xxxvi.  4).     The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  however,  ob- 
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upon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearinc^  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Israelite  to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  laud  of 
promise.  The  loud  notes  of  the  Jubilee  horns 
symbolized  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  political  order,  as  (according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition)  the  blast  in  the  Feast  of  Trumpets 
had,  ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  completion  of  the  material 
kosmos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  observance  of  the  Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
Law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was,  and  is,  a 
constant  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established. « 
Moreover,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  prophets,  it  nnist  have  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 
was  to  come  (Luke  iv.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
ever  disturb ;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that  lib- 
erty with  which  lie  that  was  to  come  was  to  make 
him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could  ever 
take  from  him. 

There  are  several  monographs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  given  a  catalogue.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sabbaiico  et  Ju- 
bilcco.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  important 
are  that  of  J.  G.  C.  Kranold  himself,  Commentaiio 
de  anno  Hehneonun  Jubikeo,  Gtittingen,  1837,  4:to, 
and  that  of  Carpzov,  first  published  in  1730,  but 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apparatus  Historlco- 
Criticus,  p.  447  fF. ;  Ewald  {Aher-thilmei;  p.  415, 
If.)  and  Biihr  (SymboUk,  vol.  ii.  p.  572  ff.),  but 
especially  the  latter,  have  treated  the  subject  in  a 
very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld  ( Commentatio 
de,  llebrceoruni  Fesiis^  pt.  iii.  1852)  has  lately  dealt 
with  it  in  a  willful  and  reckless  style  of  criticism. 
Of  other  writers,  those  who  appear  to  have  done 
most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee,  are  Cunajus  (de  Rep. 
Hebr.  c.  ii.  §  iv.,  in  the  Critlci  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p. 
378  fF.),  and  Michaelis  {Commentaiies  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  376  fF.,  English  translation). 
Vitringa  notices  the  prophetical  bearing  of  the 
Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4  of  the  Observationes  Sacrce. 
Lightfoot  {Harm.  Kvancj.  in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues 
the  subject  in  a  fanciftd  manner,  and  makes  out 
that  Christ  suffered  in  a  Jubilee  year.  For  this  he 
is  well  rebuked  by  Carpzov  {App.  Hist.  Crit.  p. 
468).  Schubert  {Symbolik  des  Traums)  has  fol- 
lowed in  nearly  the  same  track,  and  has  been 
answered  by  Bahr.  S.  C. 

JU'CAL  (vlD^*^  [prob.  Jehovah  is  mighty, 
Dietr.] ;  'Icoax"^  *  Juchal),  son  of  Shelemiah 
(Jer.  xxxviii.   1).     Elsewhere  called  Jehucal. 

JU^DA  ClouSas,  i'  e.  Judas;  'louSa  being 
only  the  genitive  case). 


soured  in  most  versions.     It  is,  "And  even  when  the 
Jubilee   comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in  another 

tribe."     The  rendering  the  particle   DS  by   etiamsi 
is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  33. 

As  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
in  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  Bahr  has  observed 
that,  as  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
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1.  [.Juda.]  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  30),  in  the  ninth  generation  from 
David,  about  the  time  of  King  Joash. 

2.  \_./uda.]  Son  of  Joanna  [Joannas]  or  Hana- 
niah  [Hananiah,  8]  (Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems 
to  be  certainly  the  same  person  as  Abiud  in  Matt. 

i.  13.     His  name,   n*T^n'^,  is  identical  with  that 

of  "l^n"^!IlS,  only  that  Hb^  is  prefixed ;  and  when 
Rhesa  is  discarded  from  Luke's  line,  and  allowance 
is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omission  of  generations 
in  his  genealogy,  their  times  will  agree  perfectly. 
Both  may  be  the  same  as  Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii. 
24.     See  Hervey's  Genealoyies,  p.  118  fF. 

3.  l^Judas.}  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enu- 
merated in  Mark  vi.  3.  [Joses;  Joseph.]  On 
the  question  of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother 
of  James,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  16 ; 
Acts  i.  18),  and  with  the  author  of  the  general 
Epistle,  see  art.  Jude.  In  Matt.  xiii.  55  his  name 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Judas  [and  should  be  so 
given,  Mark  vi.  3]. 

4.  \J'udas.']  The  patriarch  Judapi  (Sus.  56; 
Luke  iii.  33;  Heb.  vii.  14;  Eev.  v.  5,  vii.  5)  [or 
in  the  last  three  passages,  the  name  of  the  tribe.] 

A.  C.  H. 

*  JUUA,  A  CITY  OF  (A.  Y.),  for  ttoA/s  'Iou5a 
in  Luke  i.  39,  where  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  lived, 
and  where  probably  John  the  Baptist  was  born. 
But  whether  a  town  so  named  is  meant,  or  the  ter- 
ritory of  Juda  (=:'Iou5afa)  is  disputed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  city  is  spoken  of  merely  as  one  "  in 
the  hill  country  {opeiu^v,  Luke)  "  of  Judsea,  the 
name  of  which  may  have  been  unknown  to  Luke. 
Some  suppose  that  the  nameless  city  may  have  been 
Hebron,  as  that  was  both  among  the  hills  and  be- 
longed to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxvi.  11).  So  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  Hebr.  ii.  493,  Rotterd.  1686),  Sepp  {Lebtn 
Christi,  ii.  8),  and  Andrews  (Life  of  our  Loi-d,  p. 
65).  The  Franciscans  have  a  Convent  of  St.  John 
at  '  Ain  Kdrlm,  a  little  west  of  Jerusalem,  where 
they  place  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  the  nativity 
of  the  Forerunner  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
536  fF.).  Others  regard  this  Juda  as  the  name  of 
the  town  itself,  and  identical  with  the  modern 
Jutfa,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  Dr. 
Kobinson,  after  Reland  (Pakestina,  p.  870),  adopts 
this  view  (Bibl.  jRes.  ii.  206,  and  Greek  Harm., 
Notes,  §  4).  That  this  Jiitta  and  Juttah  in  Josh. 
xxi.  16,  are  the  same,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  Jutta  and  Juda  are 
the  same.  Meyer  (on  Luke  i.  39)- calls  it  an  arbi- 
trary supposition.  Bleek  also  objects  (Syiiopt.  Er- 
kldrung,  i.  53)  that  if  Luke  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  name,  he  would  naturally  have  introduced  it  in 
ver.  23.  If  Juda  answers  to  Juttah  (=iYiitta), 
it  can  be  only  as  a  very  mutilated  form ;  for  oth- 
erwise Juda  and  Juttah  (nt^^*^)  have  no  etv- 
mological  relation  to  each  other.  H .  > 

JUD^'A  or  JUDE'A  ('louSaia),  a  territo- 
rial division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 


tradesmen,  whose  Avealth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

«  This  view  is  powerfully  set  forth  by  Biihr. 
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Judah  in  their  respective  captivities-  The  word 
first  occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  Y.  "Jewry"),  and  the 
first  mention  of  the  "  province  of  Judsea  "  is  in 
tlie  book  of  Ezra  (v.  8);  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi. 
3  (Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "Judah"),  and  was  the  result 
of  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  89-97),  under  Darius  (comp. 
Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal 
Books  the  word  "province"  is  dropped,  and 
throughout  the  books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees,  the  expressions  are  the  ' '  land  of 
Judsea,"  "Judaea"  (A.  V.  frequently  "Jewry"), 
and  throughout  the  N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus,  "  The  Jews  made  preparations  for  the  work 
(of  rebuilding  the  walls  under  Nehemiah)  —  a 
name  which  they  received  forthwith  on  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
being  the  first  to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave  name 
both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  territory"  (Ant. 
xi.  5,  §  7).  But  other  tribes  also  returned  from 
Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  ]-.evi 
(Ezr.  i.  5,  and  x.  5-9;  Neh.  xi.  4-36),  scattered 
remnants  of  the  "  children  of  Ephraim  and  Man- 
asseh  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  "Israel,"  as  they  are 
elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and  x.  5;  Neh. 
vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigree  was  not  ascer- 
tainable (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  many  returned 
that  in  the  case  of  the  sin-ofFering  the  number  of 
he-goats  offered  was  twelve,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal number  of  the  tribes  {ibid.  vi.  17,  see  also  viii. 
35).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or  less  of  an 
amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  afterwards,  down 
to  the  very  days  of  our  Lord.  Anna,  wife  of 
Phanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(St.  Luke  ii.  36),  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Kom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a  Levite,  and  so 
forth  (Acts  iv.  36;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7;  and  Pri- 
deaux.  Connection^  vol.  i.  p.  128-130,  ed.  McCaul). 
On  the  other  hand  the  schismatical  temple  upon 
Mount  Gerizim  drew  many  of  the  disaffected  Jews 
from  their  own  proper  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8); 
iSTazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,  was  the  residence  of 
our  Lord's  own  parents;  Bethsaida,  that  of  three 
of  his  Apostles;  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
generally,  that  of  most  of  them.  The  scene  of 
his  preaching  —  intended  as  it  was,  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  —  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  part 
of  it,  confined  to  Galilee.  His  disciples  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  two  angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  "men  of  Galilee  "  (Acts  i.  11),  and 
it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  together 
in  wonder  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  Are  not  all 
these  who  speak,  Galileans?  "  (Acts  ii.  7).  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  limited 
territory  called  Judsea;  nor  again  was  Judsea  in- 
habited solely  by  that  tribe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and 
Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a  wide 
and  more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judsea  was 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the 
Canaanites,  its  ancient  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i. 
6,  §  2);  and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem  to  read 
of  the  coasts  of  Judsea  beyond  Jordan  (St.  Matt, 
xix.  1;  St.  Mark  x.  1),  a  phrase  perhaps  counte- 
nanced by  Josephus  no  less  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11 ;  comp. 
Josh.  xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  pas- 
sages is  to  be  followed  (see  Reland,  Falcestina,  i. 
6).  "He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  through- 
out all  Jewry  {KaO'  o\r]s  rrjs  'lovdaias)  beginning 


JUD^A,   WILDERNESS   OF 

fi-07n  Galilee,  unto  this  place,"  said  the  chief 
priests  of  our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  5).  With 
Ptolemy,  moreover  (see  Reland,  ibid.),  and  with 
Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii.  16),  Judsea  is  synonymous 
with  Palestine-Syria;  the  latter  adding  that  the 
term  Palestine  had  given  place  to  it.  With  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  760  ft'.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for 
the  whole  inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria. 
Similarly,  the  Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  {Hist.  v. 
6),  occupied  the  country  between  Arabia  on  the  E., 
Egypt  on  the  S.,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  W., 
and  Syria  on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  same  writer  both 
Pompey  and  Titus  are  said  to  have  conquered 
Judsea,  the  other  and  less  important  divisions  of 
course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  significa- 
tions which  have  been  affixed  to  it,  Judsea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  north- 
ern boundary,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§  5)  was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its  southern 
another  village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth 
was  from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast 
did  not  end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided 
into  eleven  lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for 
their  centre  (Joseph,  ibid.).  In  a  word  it  embodied 
"  the  original  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  together  with  Dan  and  Simeon;  being 
almost  the  same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  about  100  miles  in  length  and  00  in  breadth  " 
(Lewis,  Ileb.  Republ.  i.  2). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judsea  in  a.  d.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Csesarea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§  5;  xviii.  1,  §  1;  2,  §  1;  3,  §  1).  Its  history  as  a 
Roman  province  is  related  under  Jerusalem  (p. 
1301  ff,  j,  and  the  physical  features  of  the  country  are 
described  in  the  article  Palestine.       E.  S.  Ef. 

*  JUD^^A,  The  Land  of  (^  'louSaia  x^P"-^ 
Mark  i.  5;  or  ^  'lov^aia  yi),  John  iii.  22),  the 
country  of  Judsea  as  distinguished  from  the  capital 
at  Jerusalem.  H. 

*  JUD^^A,  The  Wilderness  of  (^  eprj/bLos 
rris'lovdaias-  desertum  Judcece),  designates  the  re- 
gion in  which  John  the  Baptist  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1). 
It  is  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  the   "wilderness  of 

Judah"  (ni-^n'^  nSTO)  in  Judg.  i.  16.  It 
lay  along  the  eastern  border  of  Judsea  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  were  the  "  six  cities  with 
their  villages  "  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  61  f.  It 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  David's  perils  and  escapes 
during  the  days  of  his  persecution  by  Saul  [Adul- 
lam;  En-gedi;  Tekoa].  It  was  a  desert,  of 
course,  not  in  our  own,  but  the  oriental  sense;  i.  e., 
fit  for  cultivation  at  intervals,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
resorted  to  mainly  as  pasture-ground.  As  such 
terms  must  be  more  or  less  fluctuating,  it  may  have 
included  also  the  western  shore  of  the  Jordan  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  Josephus  also  designates 
as  epyjuios  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7,  and  iv.  8,  §§  2,  3). 
(See  I31eek's  Synopt.  Erkldrung  der  drei  ersten 
J'Jvangelien,  i.  141.) 

Mark  (i.  4)  and  Luke  (iii.  2)  refer  to  the  same 
desert  simply  as  eprjiuos,  Luke's  r]  iTepix(*}pos 
rod  'lopdduov  (iii-  3)  includes  the  wider  circuit 
of  John's  labors  at  a  later  period,  as  in  the  course 
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of  his  ministry  he  preached  now  on  this  side  of 
the  Jordan  and  now  on  that.  It  is  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  incorrect,  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  this 
Judsean  desert  lay  on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
certainly  is  not  just  to  regard  r)  ipriixos  rrjs  'lov- 
daias  (Matt.  iii.  1),  as  equivalent  to  rj  irepixoopos 
rod  'lopddvov  (Matt.  iii.  5);  for  the  latter  (the 
Ghoj\  or  Jordan  Valley)  denotes  the  general  region 
from  which,  and  not  that  to  which,  the  people  came 
for  baptism.  (See  also  Bibl.  Saa-a,  xxiii.  520.) 
Hence,  if  the  desert  of  the  Saviour's  temptation 
(Matt.  iv.  1  ff.)  was  in  Persea  (Stanley,  Ellicott), 
it  was  a  different  one  from  that  in  Judsea.  To 
urge  no  other  reason,  the  proximity  of  Matt.  iii.  1 
to  iv.  1  is  adverse  to  that  opinion.  Probably  the 
Saviour  went  to  be  tempted  to  a  remoter  part  of 
the  desert  previously  mentioned ;  but  on  returning  to 
John  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  he  found  him  at 
Bethabara,  or  Bethany,  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
i.  28).  The  actual  place  of  the  temptation  may 
have  been  Kuruntid  (a  corruption  of  quadra  (jinia^ 
40  days),  a  part  of  the  desert  back  of  Jericho  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  It  is  a  high  mountain  cut  off 
from  the  plain  by  a  wall  of  rock  1,200  or  1,500  feet 
high,  is  frightfully  desolate,  is  infested  with  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles,  and  thus  answers  fully  to  Mark's 
significant  intimation  (i.  13)  respecting  the  wilduess 
of  the  scene  (/xera  twi/  Q'r]pi(av)'  H. 

JU^DAH  (ni^n^,  i.  e.  Yehuda  [^razse, 
honor]:  'lovBau  in  Gen.  xxix.  35;  Alex,  lovda] 
elsewhere  'lovdas  in  both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T. ;  and 
so  also  Josephus:  Jtcdn),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
and  the  fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  tempo- 
rary cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His 
whole  brothers  were  Eeuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi, 
elder  than  himself — Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger 
(see  XXXV.  23).  The  name  is  explained  as  having 
originated  in  Leah's  exclamation  of  "praise"  at 
this  fresh  gift  of  Jehovah  —  "  She  said,  '  now  will 

I  praise  (PT'l'lS,  odeh)  Jehovah,'  and  she  called 
his  name  Yehudah  "  (Gen.  xxix.  35),  The  same 
play  is  preserved  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  —  "  Ju- 
dah,  thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!  "  (xlix. 
8).  The  name  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  0.  T.  In  the  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears 
in  the  great  hero  Judas  Maccabseus ;  in  the  N.  T. 
in  Jude,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  others.  [Juda; 
Judas.] 

Of  the  individual  Judah  more  traits  are  pre- 
served than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favorable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  "their  brother  and  their 
flesh,"  would  have  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn,  he  "  prevailed  above  his 
brethren  "  (1  Chr.  v.  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
fmally  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it  is 
Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the  guilt 
which  had  never  been  committed,  throws  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian  prince,  ot- 
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fers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that  wonderful 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised  brother 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any  longer 
to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34).  So  too  it  is 
Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way 
for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  This 
ascendency  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last 
words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — "Thou 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise !  thy  father's  sons 
shall  bow  down  before  thee!  unto  him  shall  be 
the  gathering  of  the  people"  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10)." 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same 
prominence.  Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier 
and  his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is 
he  who  hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the 
fragrant  robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Biblical  Leg  ends , 
pp.  88-90). 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua;  they  are  all  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelaii,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.     The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zee  ah 

—  twins  —  were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  surpassed 
the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder,  were 
descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious  families 
of  Judah.  These  sons  were  born  to  Judah  while 
he  was  Hving  in  the  same  district  of  Palestine, 
which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his  de- 
scendants—  amongst  villages  which  retain  their 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
father  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ex.  i.  2). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest 
of  which  —  Dan  —  numbered  62,700.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500 
(xxvi.  22),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  The  chief 
of  the  tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nahshon, 
the  son  of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x. 
14),  an  ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  Its  rep- 
resentative amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those 
appointed  to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Num.  xiii.  6;  xxxiv.). 
During  the  march  through  the  desert  Judah's  place 
was  in  the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tabernacle,  with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebu- 
lun (ii.  3-9;  x.  14).  The  traditional  standard  of 
the  tribe  was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words.  Rise 
up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered !  (Targ. 
Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only  in- 
cidents  specially  affecting   the  tribe  of  Judah  are 

—  (1)  the  misbehavior  of  Achan,  who  was  of  the 
great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1, 16-18);  and  (2) 
the  conquest  of  the  mountain-district  of  Hebron 
by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir,  in  the 
same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Oth- 
niel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).  It  is  the  only 
instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the  country  being 
expressly  reserved  for  the  person  or  persons  who 


«  The  obscure  and  much  disputed  passage  in  verse 
10  will  be  best  examined  under  the  head  Siuloh. 
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conquered  it.  In  general  the  conquest  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  whole  community,  and  the 
territory  allotted  afterwards,  without  reference  to 
the  original  conquerors  of  each  locality.  In  this 
case  the  high  character  and  position  of  Caleb,  and 
perhaps  a  claim  established  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  spies  to  "  the  land  whereon  his  feet 
had  trodden"  (Josh.  xiv.  9;  comp.  Num.  xiv.  24), 
may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh. 
XV.  20-63.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that 
the  lists  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with 
Judah,  and  when  more  care  would  naturally  be  be- 
stowed on  them  than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe ; 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  more  impor- 
tant and  more  thickly  covered  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages than  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater 
prominence  given  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in 
1  Chr.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former 
reason.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  in  the 
records  of  Joshua  a  very  full  and  systematic  de- 
scription of  the  allotment  to  this  tribe.  The  north 
boundary  —  for  the  most  part  coincident  with  the 
south  boundary  of  Benjamin  —  began  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  present  road  from  Jericho,  ran 
westward  to  En-shemesh  —  probably  the  present 
Ain-IIaud,  below  Bethany  —  thence  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  En  ro(jel,  in  the  valley  beneath  Jerusa- 
lem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
precipices  of  the  city,  climbed  the  hill  in  a  N.  W. 
direction  to  the  Water  of  Nephtoah  (probably 
Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kirjath-Jearim  (probably 
Kuriet  el-hnab),  Beth-shemesh  (Ain-S//e7ns),  Tim- 
nath,  and  Ekron^to  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On 
the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the 
Mediterranean  formed  the  boundaries.  The  south- 
ern line  is  hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted 
by  places  many  of  which  have  not  been  identified. 
It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  and 
•  Joined  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Wady  el-Arish  ; 
but  between  these  two  points  it  passed  through 
Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hezron, 
Adar,  Karkaa,  and  Azmon ;  the  Wilderness  of  Zin 
the  extreme  south  of  all  (Josh.  xv.  1-12).  This 
territory  —  in  average  length  about  45  miles,  and 
in  average  breadth  about  50  —  was  from  a  very 
early  date  divided  into  four  main  regions.  (1.) 
The  South  —  the  undulating  pasture  country, 
which  intervened  between  the  hills,  the  proper 
possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the  deserts  which  en- 
compass the  lower  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  21; 
Stanley,  S.  (f  P.).  It  is  this  which  is  designated 
as  the  wilderness  {midbar)  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  contained  thirty-seven  cities,  with  their  dependent 
villages  (Josh.  xv.  20—32),  of  which  eighteen  of 
those  farthest  south  were  ceded  to  Simeon  (xix. 
1-9).  Amongst  these  southern  cities  the  most 
familiar  name  is  Beer-sheba. 

(2.)  The  Lowland  (xv.  33;  A.  V.  "valley") 
—  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appella- 
tion, THE  Shefelah  —  the  broad  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  highlands — "the  moun- 
tain " —  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  lower 
portion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Rhinocolura  at  the 
south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary 
of  the  tribe.     In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
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country  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settled  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completel}'  dislodged  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24).  There,  planted  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  "  stand- 
ing corn,"  "shocks,"  "vineyards  and  oiives," 
which  excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are 
still  remarked  by  modern  travellers.  "  They  are 
all  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them  —  the  scarlet  blos- 
soms of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous  oranges 
which  gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  famous  groves  " 
(Stanley,  S.  #  P.  257).  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  inmiediate  shore 
right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In  those 
rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  PhiHstines  (>S'.  cf  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  liiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  "nour- 
ished "  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii. 
20).  There  were  the  olive-trees,  the  sycamore-trees, 
and  the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David's 
special  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of 
this  locality  would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names 
of  many  of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
words:  Dn.EAN  =  cucumbers ;  Gedekah,  Ged- 
ekoth,  GederothaiM;.  sheepfolds;  Zokeah, 
wasps;  Ejs^-gannim,  spring  of  gardens,  etc.,  etc. 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these  names  are 
Hebrew;  and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere 
Hebrew  accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significa- 
tions. The  number  of  cities  in  this  district,  with- 
out counting  the  smaller  villages  connected  with 
them,  was  forty-two.  Of  these,  however,  many 
which  belonged  to  the  Philistines  can  only  have 
been  allotted  to  the  tribe,  and  if  taken  possession 
of  by  Judah  were  only  held  for  a  time. 

What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shefelah 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain,  that  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  as  in  the 
lowland  plain,  whose  modern  representatives  are 
found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [Jarmuth;  Jiph- 
tah,  etc.]  (The  latest  information  regarding  this 
district  is  contained  in  Tobler's  ^te  Wanderuny^ 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe  — the  Moun- 
tain, the  "  hill -country  of  Judah  " — though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles  be- 
low Hebron,  where  it  attains  its'  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  atid  westward 
to  the  Shefelah^  and  forms  an  elevated  district  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into-  considerable 
undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  ele- 
vated hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are 
the  chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough  —  round 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  bolder  pro- 
portions than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusa- 
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lera,  which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered 
with  forests  [Haketh],  have  now,  where  not  culti- 
vated, no  growth  larger  than  a  brushwood  of  dwarf- 
oak,  arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many  places 
there  is  a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  48- 
60)  as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38 ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
considerable, —  those  which  are  still  inhabited  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  ohve-trees,  and  inclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  Streams 
there  are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent 
—  in  the  neighborhood  of  "Solomon's  Pools"  at 
jUrtas  most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness 
(Mldbar),  which  here  and  here  only  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  Ardbah,  and  to  signify  the  sunk- 
en district  inmiediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
shore.  The  "  city  of  Salt  "  may  have  been  on  the 
salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Gh(n\<^ 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no^ 
cities  in  the  tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of 
it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  first  allot- 
ment (xv.  1).  Joshua  had  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  country  overrun  the  Shefelah,  destroyed 
some  of  the  principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings 
(x.  28-35),  and  had  even  penetrated  thence  into 
the  mountains  as  far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39); 
but  the  task  of  really  subjugating  the  interior  was 
yet  to  be  done.  After  his  death  it  was  undertaken 
by  Judah  and  Simeon  (Judg.  i.  20).  In  the  arti- 
ficial contrivances  of  Avar  they  were  surpassed  by 
the  Canaanites,  and  in  some  places,  <^'  where  the 
ground  admitted  of  their  iron  chariots  being  em- 
ployed, the  latter  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
But  wherever  force  and  vigor  were  in  question, 
there  the  Israelites  succeeded,  and  they  obtained 
entire  possession  of  the  mountain  district  and  the 
great  corn-growing  tract  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  18, 
19).  The  latter  was  constantly  changing  hands  as 
one  or  the  other  side  got  stronger  (1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii. 
14,  etc. ) ;  but  in  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  moun- 
tains Judah  dwelt  undisturbed  throughout  the 
troubled  period  of  the  Judges.  Othniel  was 
partly  a  member  of  the  tribe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and 


«  On  the  words  "  Judah  on  Jordan,"  used  in  de- 
scribing the  eastern  termination  of  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  their  in- 
genuity to  prove  that  Judah  had  some  possessions  in 
that  remote  locaUfcy  either  by  allotment  or  inheritance. 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Von  Raumer  (Pal.  pp. 
405-410)  to  show  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended. 
But  the  difficulty  —  maximus  alque  insolubilis  nodus, 
qui  plurknos  interpretes  torsit  —  has  defied  every  at- 
tempt ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  380, 
note)  is  the  most  feasible  —  that  the  passage  is  cor- 
rupt, and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word  origi- 
nally occupied  the  place  of  "  at  Judah  "  [  to  ^^  Judah," 
A.  V.]. 

*  Keil  adopts  this  view  of  Raumer  (see  Bihl.  Comm. 
in  loc).     The  district  of  the  GO  villages  on  the  east  of 
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the  Bethlehem  of  which  Ibzan  was  a  native  (xii. 
8,  9)  may  have  been  Bethlehem-Judah.  But  even 
if  these  two  judges  belonged  to  Judah,  the  tribe 
itself  was  not  molested,  and  with  the  one  exception 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xx.  19,  when  they  were  called 
by  the  divine  oracle  to  make  the  attack  on  Gibeah, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  but  settle  themselves  in  their  home.  Not 
only  did  they  take  no  part  against  Sisera,  but  they 
are  not  even  rebuked  for  it  by  Deborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin ;  or  if  we  place  the  Valley  of  Elah  at 
the  Wady  es-Stimt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  On  the  last-named  occasion, 
however,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  Judah 
—  Bethlehem  —  furnished  men  to  Saul's  host.  The 
incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  David,  Saul,  Maon, 
Hachilah,  etc. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  consid- 
erations is  the  determined  manner  in  which  the 
tribe  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest  —  neither  offering 
its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  same  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  characterizes  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  been  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  "  the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  He})ron  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11). 
The  further  step  by  which  David  was  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  Avas  taken  by 
the  other  tribes,  Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein;  and  though  willing  enough,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collision  with  Ephraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  preserved  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them ;  and  therefore  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.  It  had  been  their  own 
affiiir,  to  be  accomphshed  by  themselves  alone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  independent  manner, 
which  looked  like  "  despising"  those  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterize  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
a  kingdom,  which  is  considered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A  Levite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and 
his  sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 


the  Jordan,  he  says,  is  counted  as  Judah's,  or  in  Ju- 
dah—  because  Jair,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  de^ 
scended  on  the  father's  side  from  Judah  through 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  5,  21  f.),  while  in  Josh.  xiii.  30  and 
Num.  xxxii.  41  he  is  mentioned  contra  morc7n,  1.  e. 
against  the  rule  (Num.  xxxvi.  7),  as  on  the  mother's 
side  a  descendant  of  Manasseh.  See  Judah  upon  Jor- 
dan in  the  text  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

b  But  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  them  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  9  ;  xix.  1). 

c  The  word  here  (Judg.  i.  19)  is  Emek,  entirely  a 
different  word  from  S/iefelah,  and  rightly  rendered 
u  valley."  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 
a  valley  "  in  this  region  sufficiently  important  to  be 
alluded  to,  Can  it  be  the  Valley  of  Elah,  where  con- 
tests with  the  Philistines  took  place  later  ? 
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the  Temple  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Ezr. 
ili.  9).  Lord  Hervey  has  shown  cause  for  believing 
{Genealogies,  etc.,  119)  that  the  name  is  the  same 
as  HoDAYiAH  and  Hodevah.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  Joda. 

3.  ([In  Ezr.,]  'louSas,  [Vat.  Io5o^,  FA.  leSo^; 
in  Neh.  xii.  8,]  'IwSae,  [Vat.  FA.=^  louSa,  Alex. 
IcoaSe?;  in  xii.  36,  Vat.  Alex.  FAi  omit:  Juda, 
Judas.] )  A  Levite  who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  Probably 
the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36.  In 
1  Esdr.  his  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  ['Ioi;5a;  Vat.  Alex.  louSa?:  ./wfZos.]  A  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It  is  worth 
notice,  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
ix.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel  to  those 
of  this  chapter,  a  Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son  of  Has- 
senuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  G. 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.     1.  When  the 

disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the  house 
of  David.  But  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
when  Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as  obeying  his 
summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors  to  make 
up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within  the  borders 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  Ac),  yet  won  from 
the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  connected  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indissoluble  polit- 
ical bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city  of  David, 
l^enjamin's  former  adherence  to  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii. 
9)  was  canceled;  though  at  least  two  Benjamite 
towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  IK.  xix.  3 ;  cf. 
Josh.  xix.  1 )  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10 :  cf.  Josh, 
xix.  41,  42)  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  Judah; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the  southern 
kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8, 
xvii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  deportation  of 
Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  perhaps  the 
delegated  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Judah  some- 
times extended  over  the  territory  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Israel. 

2.  In  Edom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  Phihstia  maintained  for  the  most 
part  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height 
of  her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  from  any 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbor. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbulent 
stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which  flowed 
by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to  Tyre. 
And  though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were 
ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less  ag- 
gressive as  a  neighbor  to  Judah  than  Assyria  was 
to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5) 
the  warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000. 
But  Rehoboam  brought  into  the  field  (1  K.  xii.  21) 
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only  180,000  men :  Abijah,  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, 400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3):  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  armies  of  his  two  predecessors :  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbered  his 
warriors  in  five  armies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  army  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
307,500  fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his 
dominions.     [Israel.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means,  beside 
pasture  and  tillage,  of  acquiring  wealth;  as  by  mari- 
time commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt  —  it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pillage.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages which  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance 
than  that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to 
powerful  enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population 
hardier  and  more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated 
centre  of  administration  and  rehgion,  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal  caste,  an  army  always 
subordinate,  a  succession  of  kings  which  no  revolu- 
tion interrupted,  many  of  whom  were  wise  and 
good,  and  strove  successfully  to  promote  the  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  prosperity  of 
their  people;  still  more  than  these,  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  the  One  True  God,  which,  if  not 
always  a  pure  and  elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a 
contrast  to  such  devotion  as  could  be  inspired  by 
the  worship  of  the  calves  or  of  Baal ;  and  lastly  the 
popular  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  so  far  as  they  learned  it  from  their  teachers :  — 
to  these  and  other  secondary  causes  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  fact  that  Judah  survived  her  more  populous 
and  more  powerful  sister  kingdom  by  135  years; 
and  lasted  from  b.  c.  975  to  b.  c.  586. 

6.  The  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  article  Israel.  A  few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  of  the  ages  of  some  of  \he  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  w^orks  cited  in  that  article 
and  in  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Kings. 
A  detailed  history  of  each  l^ing  will  be  found. under 
his  name. 

Judah  acted  upon  three  different  lines  of  policy 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  against  Israel:  sec- 
ondly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damascus :  thirdly,  deference,  perhaps  vassalage 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(a. )  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  reestablishing  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tribes ;  for  sixty  years  there  was  war 
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between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
disbanding  of  Rehoboam's  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Shemaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
irresistible  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fraternal  hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged 
it  still  further;  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a 
stimulus  to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites 
to  Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify 
Ramah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities.;  he  repelled  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde;  he  hired  the  armed  intervention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  flanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty 
years,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  as  their 
chief  and  common  enemy;  though  it  rose  after- 
wards from  its  overthrow  to  become  under  Rezin 
the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehoshaphat, 
active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  from 
the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his  nearer 
neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even  among 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A  still  more  lasting 
benefit  was  conferred  on  his  kingdom  by  his  perse- 
vering efforts  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 
The  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  husband  of  Athaliah,  a 
time  of  bloodshed,  idolatry,  and  disaster,  was  cut 
short  by  disease.  Ahaziah  was  slain  by  Jehu. 
Athaliah,  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Tyrian  king, 
usurped  the  blood-stained  throne  of  David,  till  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion  put  her  to  death, 
and  crowned  Jehoash  the  surviving  scion  of  the 
royal  house.  His  preserver,  the  high-priest,  ac- 
quired prominent  personal  influence  for  a  time ;  but 
the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and  failing  to  withstand 
the  power  of  Syria,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
ofticers.  The  vigorous  Amaziah,  flushed  with  the 
recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war  with  his  more 
powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the  conqueror  of 
the  Syrians;  and  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Israelites.  But  their  energies  were 
sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task  of  completing  the 
subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  religious 
prosperity,  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  surrounded  by 
united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  cope, 
became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary  and  vassal  of 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

(c. )  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a  half  after  the  termination 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  effect  of  the  repulse 
of  Sennacherib,  of  the  signal  religious  revival  under 
.  Hezekiah  and  under  -Josiah,  and  of  the  extension 
of  their  salutary  influence  over  the  long-severed 
territory  of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  the 
ignominious  reign  of  the  impious  Manasseh,  and 
the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  by 
their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  AssjTian  master 
tdrained  in  successive  de])ortations  all  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom.     The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
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came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews  seemed  now 
extinct;  but  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a  spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body. 

It  was  a  time  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  faith  in  God,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divis- 
ion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  proph- 
ecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  else- 
where unequaled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches;  there  was 
also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic  deeds 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a  law- 
less multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed  ty- 
ranny and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organization 
and  moral  influence  of  the  priesthood  were  matured 
in  the  time  of  David ;  from  about  that  time  to  the 
building  of  the  second  Temple  the  influence  of  the 
prophets  rose  and  became  predominant.  Some 
historians  have  suspected  that  after  the  reign  of 
Athaliah  the  priesthood  gradually  acquired  and 
retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional  power  in 
Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sustain  the 
conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of  such 
power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exorbitant 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  constant 
and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  Hke  those  of 
Asa,  against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar,  offences 
of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  prophetic 
writings,  wereof  another  kind.  Ignorance  of  God's 
Word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the  laity,  un- 
truthfulness, and  partial  judgments,  are  the  offenses 
specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such  as  might  be 
looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an  hereditary 
caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  ambitious  nor 
powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as  was  the  case 
in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or,  as  in  Judah, 
ceased  to  be  really  a  teach'er,  ceased  from  spiritual 
conmiunion  with  God,»  ceased  from  living  sympathy 
with  man,  and  became  the  mere  image  of  an  in- 
tercessor, a  mechanical  performer  of  ceremonial 
duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by  himself,  then 
the  prophet  was  raised  up  to  supply  some  of  his 
deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his  functions  so  far  as 
was  necessary.  AVhilst  the  priests  sink  into  ob- 
scurity and  almost  disappear,  except  from  the 
genealogical  tables,  the  prophets  come  forward  ap^ 
pealing  everywhere  to  the  conscience  of  individuals, 
in  Israel  as  wonder-workers,  calling  together  God's 
chosen  few  out  of  an  idolatrous  nation,  and  in 
Judah  as  teachers  and  seers,  supporting  and  puri- 
fying all  that  remained  of  ancient  piety,  explaining 
each  mysterious  dispensation  of  God  as  it  was 
unfolded,  and  promulgating  his  gracious  spiritual 
promises  in  all  their  extent.  The  part  which 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  took  in  pre- 
paring the  Jews  for  their  Captivity,  cannot  indeed 
be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing  the  succeed- 
ing efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But  the  influ- 
ence which  they  exercised  on  the  national  mind 
was  too   important   to  be  overlooked   in  a  sketch 
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however  brief,    of  the  history  of  the  kingdom    of 
Judah.  W.  T.  B. 

*  JUDAH  UPON  JoKDAN  (A.  Y.),  a  border 
town  of  NaphtaU  (Josh.  xix.  34).  See  note  a, 
p.  1491.  The  Hebrew  is  more  strictly  Judah- Jor- 
dan, without  a  preposition.  Though  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  in  the  south  and  NaphtaU  in  the 
north,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  there  may  have 
been  a  town  named  after  one  tribe  in  the  territory  of 
another.  Dr.  Thomson's  discovery  gives  support 
to  this  supposition.    He  found  a  place  near  Banias 

and  the  Wadi  er-Rahbeh    {'^j^^r^Zj\    ,^(^\z) 

or  Yalley  of  Rehoboth,  marked  by  ruins  and  a  tomb 
with   a  dome,   revered  as  the  tomb   of  a  prophet 

by  the  Arabs,  and  called  Sidi    Yehuda  {^  |^  cXai.w 
'  My  Lord  Judah."  He  is   very  confi- 
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dent  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Judah 
with  its  name  perpetuated.  (See  Land  and  Book,  i. 
389  fF.)  A  conterminous  border  of  Judah  and 
Naphtali  at  any  point  is  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. H. 

*  JUDAISM  ClouSai'o-^os:  Yulg-  Judais- 
mus),  only  in  Gal.  i.  13,  14  in  the  N.  T.  (  "  Jews' 
rehgion,"  A.  V.),  and  2  Mace.  ii.  21  (rendered  "Ju- 
daism") and  xiv.  38  twice  ("Judaism"  and  "re- 
hgion of  the  Jews").  It  denotes  the  system  of 
Jewish  faith  and  worship  in  its  perverted  form  as 
one  of  Wind  attachment  to  rites  and  traditions,  and 
of  bigotry,  self-righteousness,  and  national  exclu- 
siveness.  To  what  extent  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
partook  of  this  character  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
appears  not  only  from  his  constant  exposure  of 
their  formaHsm  and  self-assumption,  but  especially 
in  the  fact,  that  in  John's  Gospel  "  the  Jews  "  {oi 
^lovhatoi)  occurs  more  frequently  than  otherwise  as 
synonymous  with  opposers  of  Christ  and  of  his  teach- 
ings. A  similar  usage  is  found  in  the  Acts.  Yet 
Paul  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  true  Judaism  as 
distinguished  from  its  counterfeit,  when  he  says: 
"  He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circum- 
cision is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God  (Rom.  ii.  29). 

Of  the  spirit  of  Judaism  the  Apostle  himself  be- 
fore his  conversion  was  a  signal  example.  He  as- 
cribes to  himself  that  character  in  various  passages. 
He  declares  in  Gal.  i.  13,  14  that  his  persecution 
of  the  church  was  a  fruit  and  evidence  of  this  spirit, 
and  that  in  the  violence  of  his  zeal  he  outstripped 
{irpoeKo-KTOv)  all  his  associates  or  comrades  {(rvvr)- 
AiKLcorai)  as  a  zealot  {(nXcor'ns)  for  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers.  (See  also  Acts  ix.  1  ff. ;  xxvi.  9 ;  1 
Tim.  i.  13,  &c.)  Such  Judaism  possessed  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Jew  the  merit  of  both  patriotism  and 
piety,  and  hence  is  portrayed  as  such  in  the  heroes 
of  the  Jewish  apocryphal  books.  H. 

JU^DAS  i'lovdas  [Judas]),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.     [Judah.] 

1.  [Yat.  Alex,  novdas  -  Coluas.]  1  Esdr.  .  ix. 
23.     [Judah.] 

2.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  "  called  Macca- 
bseus"  (1  Mace.  ii.  4).     [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphseus),  a  Jewish  gen- 
eral under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobu- 
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lus  [AiusTOBULUs]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2 
Mace.  i.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  Es- 
sene,  conspicuous  for  his  prophetic  gifts  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  11,  §  2 ;  B.  J.  i.  3,  §  5) ;  and  with  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  (Grimm  ad  loc).  Some  again  suppose  that 
he  is  a  person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Ptole- 
mseus  the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time  (c.  135 
B.  c.)  with  his  father  (1  Mace.  xvi.  15  ff.),or  shortly 
afterwards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1:  cf.  Grimm,  ad 
Mace.  1.  c). 

6.  The  patriarch    Judah   (Matt.  i.   2,   3). 

B.  F.  W. 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul  of 
Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "Straight  Street"  maybe 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  "  Street  of 
Bazaars,"  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro -Roman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  hue.  The  so- 
called  "  House  of  Judas  "  is  still  shown  in  an  open 
space  called  "  the  Sheykh's  Place,"  a  few  steps  out 
of  the  "Street  of  Bazaars:  "  it  contains  a  square 
room  with  a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb, 
shown  to  Maundrell  {Early  Trav.  Bohn,  p.  494) 
as  the  "tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  is  an  object 
of  religious  respect  to  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christ- 
ians (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  412;  Conyb.  and  Hows, 
i.  102 ;  Maundrell,  /.  c. ;  Pococke,  ii.  119 ).        E.   Y. 

*  It  is  not  certain,  nor  probable,  that  this  Judas 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known)  was  at  that 
time  a  Christian.  None  of  Saul's  company  were 
Christians,  nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  be- 
come one.  Neither  they,  nor  he,  would  probably 
know  of  a  Christian  family  to  which  they  could 
conduct  him,  nor  would  such  a  family  have  then  re- 
ceived him.  He  was  probably  led  by  his  compan- 
ions to  his  intended  stopping-place  —  possibly,  a 
public  house.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  nar- 
rative, that  the  host  and  the  guest  were  both  per- 
sonally strangers  to  Ananias.  S.  W. 

JU^DAS,  suRNAMED  Bak^sabas  ('JouSas 
6  iTTiKa\ovfj.evos  Bapo-a^as  [Lachm.  Tisch. 
Treg.  Bapca/B^as]  :  Judas  qui  cognominabatur 
Barsabas,  [Cod.  Araiat.  Barsabbas]),  a  leading 
member  of  the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem 
{aPT]p  TjyovjLceuos  eV  ro7s  a^€X(po7s)^  Acts  xv.  22, 
and  "perhaps  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  "  (Ne- 
ander,  PL  #  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, and  to  accredit  their  commission  and  charac- 
ter by  personal  communications  (ver.  27^.  After 
employing  their  prophetical  gifts  for  the,  confirma- 
tion of  the  Sjrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas 
went  back  to  Jerusalem,  while  Silas  either  remained 
at  Antioch  (for  the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncer- 
tain; and  while  some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Yul- 
gate,  add  jj.6uos  'louSa?  Se  eVopei^^T?,  the  best 
omit  the  verse  altogether),  or  speedily  returned 
thither.     Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Judas. 

The  form  of  the  name  Barsabas  [or  Barsabbas, 
see  above]  =  Son  of  Sabas,  has  led  to  several  con- 
jectures: Wolf  and  Grotius,  probably  enough, 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Joseph  Barsa« 
bas  (Acts  i.  23);  while  Schott   {Jsagog.  §  103,  p. 
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431)  takes  Sabas  or  Zabas  to  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas  as  an  elder  brother 
of  James  and  John,  and  attributes  to  him  the 
"  Epistle  of  Jude."  Augusti,  on  the  other  hand 
{Die  Kathollsch.  Brief e^ Levigo,  1801-8,  ii.  86), 
advances  the  opinion,  though  with  considerable 
hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical  with  the  Apos- 
tle 'louSas  'luKdo^ov.  E.  V. 

JU^DAS  OF  GAL^ILEB  Clo6das  6  TaXi- 
XaTos-  Judds  Galilceus),  the  leader  of  a  popular 
revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  "  (i.  e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp-  Quirinus,  A-  d.  6,  A. 
IT.  c.  759),  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech 
before  the  Sanhedi'im  (Acts  v.  37).  According 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulon- 
ite  of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name 
of  Galilsean  from  his  insurrection  having  had  its 
rise  in  Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  charac- 
ter, the  watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no 
Lord  nor  master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  de- 
nounced the  payment  of  tribute  to  Csesar,  and 
all  acknowledgment  of  any  foreign  authority,  as 
treason  against  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, and  signifying  nothing  short  of  downright 
slavery.  His  fiery  eloquence  and  the  popularity  of 
his  doctrines  drew  vast  numbers  to  his  standard, 
by  many  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  Messiah 
(Orig.  Ilomil.  in  Luc.  xxv.),  and  the  country  was 
for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  the  lawless  depre- 
dations of  the  fierce  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him ;  but  the  might  of  Kome 
proved  irresistible:  Judas  himself  perished,  and  his 
followers  were  ''dispersed,"  though  not  entirely 
destroyed  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and 
nation . 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes  {Ant.  xviii.  1.  §  1,  6 ;  B.  J.  ii. 
8,  §  1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  followers  from  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to  de- 
spise torments  or  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots 
and  Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of 
his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subsequent  insur- 
rections of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  City  and  Temple.  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  in 
the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  A.  d.  47, 
by  whom  they  were  taken  prisoners  and  crucified. 
Twenty  years  later,  A.  d.  66,  their  younger  brother 
Menahem,  following  his  father's  example,  took  the 
lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoes,  who,  after  pillaging 
the  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masada, 
near  the  "  gardens  of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Je- 
rusalem, occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  desperate 
siege  took  the  palace,  where  he  immediately  as- 
sumed the  state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great 
enormities.  As  he  was  going  up  to  the  Temple  to 
worship,  with  great  pomp,  Menahem  was  taken 
by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  by 
whom  he  was  tortured  to  death  Aug.  15,  A.  d.  66 
(Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  152,  231 ;  Joseph.  /.  c. ; 
Orig.  in  Matt.  T.  xvii.  §  25).  E.  V. 

JU'DAS  ISCAR^IOT  ('loj^Sas  'laKapi^r-r]^ 
[in  Mark  and  Luke,  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  '\(t- 
Kapidd]  '■  Judas  hcariotes).  He  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  son  of  Simon  "   (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2, 
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26),  but  more  commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels give  no  other  name),  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4; 
Mark  iii.  19;  Luke  vi.  16,  et  al).  In  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  there  is  added  in  each  case  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1.)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  of 

Judah,  the  Heb.  ni^^^paJ^^S,  Ish  K'rioth,  pas- 
sing into  'l(TKapLU)T7\s  in  the  same  way  as  ti^'^S 
nitO  —  Ish  Tob,  a  man  of  Tob—  appears  in  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  vii.  6,  §  1)  as,  "icrrca^os  (Winer,  liealwb. 
s.  v.).  In  connection  with  this  explanation  may  be 
noticed  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi.  71, 
airh  KapLdoTOv,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as-  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only. 
On  this  hypothesis  his  position  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional;  and  this  has  led  to 

(2.)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  321). 

(3.)  As  equivalent  to  'I(raxa/)ic^T^s  (Grotius  on 
Matt.  x.  4;  Heumann,  MiscelL  Gnyning.  iii.  598, 
in  Winer,  Realwb.). 

(4.)  From  the  date-trees  {Kapioori^es)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  iii.  10,  in  Winer,  /.  c. ;  Gill,  Comm. 
on  Matt.  x.  4). 

(5.)  From  S'^tOlhpDS  (=scortea.  Gill,  I  c), 
a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Liglitfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6.)  From  S'HIDDS,  asca?Yt  =  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemora- 
ting it  (Lightfoot,  /.  c),  or  indicating  that  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  suftbcation  pre- 
viously (Heinsius  in  Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v.  'louSay)- 
This  is  mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name 
by  Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of 
his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  ab- 
solutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision 
of  a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Innocentium,  ii.  13),  or  the 
fantastic  fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo, 
Cod.  ApoG.  N.  T.  Evang.  Jnfant.  c.  35)  to  por- 
tray the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What 
that  appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had 
previously  declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was 
drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  "  gra- 
cious words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his 
former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth.  What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives 
may  have  mingled  even  then  with  his  faith  and 
zeal,  we  can  only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from 
the  sequel.  Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  haVe 
been,  rendering  the  choice  of  such  a  man  not 
strange  to  others,  not  unfit  in  itself,  and  the  func- 
tion which  he  exercised  afterwards  among  the 
Twelve  may  indicate  what  they  were.  The  posi- 
tion of  his  name,  uniformly  the  last  in  the  lists  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it 
may  be  imagined,  to  the  infamy  which  afterwards 
rested  on  his  name,  but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it 
would  seem  that  he  took  his  place  in  the  group  of 
four  which  always  stand  last  in  order,  as  if  posses- 
sing neither  the  love,  nor  the  faith,  nor  the  devo- 
tion which  marked  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 
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The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
without  a  prevision  of  its  issue.  "  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him"  (John  vi.  64);  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Evangehst  records  the  successive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's  discernment 
of  it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  27),  leaves  with  us  the 
impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (Bengel 
describes  it  as  "singularis  antipathia,"  Gnomon 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
office.  Either  we  must  assume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvhi  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  Ullmann  {SiXndlosigk.  Jesu, 
p.  97)  that  he  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  purpose 
might  be  accomplished  through  him ;  or  else  with 
Neander  (Lcben  Jesu,  §  77)  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as  be- 
longed to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  25;  Matt.  ix.  4;  Mark 
xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  6;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  "  with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not 
with  God."  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight, 
and  in  the  fulhiess  of  his  compassion,  seek  to  over- 
come the  evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be 
so  fatal?  It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning 
and  force  to  uiany  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  to 
remember  that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the 
hearing  of  Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to 
make  him  conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  service  divided  betM'een 
God  and  Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-34),  and  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  "  cares  of  this  world,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches  "  (Matt.  xiii.  22,  23), 
the  pointed  words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  un- 
faithfulness in  the  "  unrighteous  Mammon"  (Luke 
xvi.  11),  the  proverb  of  the  camel  passing  through 
the  needle's  eye  (Mark  x.  25),  must  have  fallen  on 
his  heart  as  meant  specially  for  him.  He  was 
among  those  who  asked  the  question,  Who  then 
can  be  saved?  (Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may 
say,  that,  when  he  sinned,  he  was  "  kicking  against 
the  pricks,"  letting  slip  his  "  calling  and  election," 
frustrating  the  purpose  of  his  Master  in  giving  him 
so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Chrysost.  Horn,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  John  vi.). 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  Woi^ds  of  Jesus,  infra) 
of  the  evil,  in  all  likehhood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as 
the  Twelve  were  recognized  as  a  body,  travelling 
hither  and  thither  with  their  Master,  receiving 
money  and  other  offerings,  and  redistributing  what 
they  received  to  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  that 
some  one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner 
of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas  (John 
xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either  as  having  the  gifts  that 
qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from 
his  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some 
have  imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilsean  or  Judajan  peasant  (we  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  his  station  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before  (the  three  hun- 
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dred  denarii  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  sum 
which  he  might  reasonably  have  expected),  and 
with  this  there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement.  It  was  impossible  after  this  that 
he  could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so 
clearly  and  sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty, 
unselfishness;  and  the  Avords  of  Jesus,  "Have  I 
not  chosen  you  Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?  " 
(John  vi.  70),  indicate  that  even  then,«  though 
the  greed  of  immediate,  or  the  hope  of  larger  gain, 
kept  him  from  "going  back,"  as  others  did  (John 
vi.  66),  hatred  was  taking  the  place  of  love,  and 
leading  him  on  to  a  fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what  disci- 
pline was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been  hinted 
at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii.  1-9 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  6-13;  Mark  xiv.  3-9)  showed  how 
deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul.  The 
warm  outpouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sympathy. 
He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others,  the  com- 
plaint that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea  of  caring 
for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable  theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  history  in  close  connection  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  §  264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt.  xxvi.  15) ;  he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "the  burial" 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to 
see  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of 
power  and  wealth  to  be  eiyoyed  in  it  was  a  delu- 
sion? (Kwald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  441-46.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the  be- 
trayal could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation eflfect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Ihb. 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Nean- 
der, Leben  Jesu,  1.  c;  and  Whately,  Essays  on 
Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  Discourse  iii.)  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  char- 
acter of  the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor 
revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy, 
a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  belief  ths^t  for  this 
service  he  would  receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter, 
or  James,  or  John ;  this  it  was  that  made  him  the 
traitor.  If  he  could  place  his  Master  in  a  position, 
from  which  retreat  would  be  impossible,  where  he 
would  be  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  people, 
and  be  raised  by  them  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  then  he  might  look  forward  to  being  fore- 
most and  highest  in  that  kingdom,  with  all  his 
desires  for  wealth  and  power  gratified  to  the  full. 


a  Awful  as  the  words  Avere,  however,  we  must  re- 
member that  like  words  were  spoken  of  and  to  Peter 

(Matt.  xvi.  23). 
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Ingenious  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that 
very  reason. «  It  attributes  to  the  Galilean  peasant 
a  subtlety  in  forecasting  political  combinations,  and 
planning  stratagems  accordingly,  which  is  hardly 
compatible  with  his  character  and  learning,  hardly 
consistent  either  with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults 
into  which  he  had  hitherto  fallen.  Of  the  other 
niotives  that  have  been  assigned  we  need  not  care 
to  fix  on  any  one,  as  that  which  singly  led  him  on. 
Crime  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred 
motives  rushing  with  bewildering  fury  through  the 
mind  of  the  criminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
supper  at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Pas- 
chal gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned 
tree  (Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in 
Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper 
he  is  present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is 
at  first  as  if  he  were  still  faithful.  He  is  admitted 
to  the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him 
there  are  the  fearful  words,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not 
all."  He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the 
wine  wdiich  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant.^ 
Then  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, "Is  it  I?"  He  too  must  ask  the  same 
question,  lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi. 
25).  He  alone  hears  the  answer.  John  only,  and 
through  him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  act  which  pointed  out 
that  he  was  the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26).^  After 
this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity 
of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  —  "  Satan  entered  into  him  " 
(John  xiii.  27).  The  words,  "What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly,"  come  as  a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The 
other  disciples  see  in  them  only  a  command  which 
they  interpret  as  connected  with  the  work  he  had 
hitherto  undertaken.  Then  he  completes  the  sin 
from  which  even  those  words  might  have  drawn 
him  back.  He  knows  that  garden  in  which  his 
Master  and  his  companions  had  so  often  rested 
after  the  weary  work  of  the  day.  He  comes,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  officers  and  servants  (John 
xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss  which  was  probably  the 
usual  salutation  of  the  disciples.     The  words  of 


a  Comp.  the  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  in  which 
Whately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paulus,  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  Atlgem.  En- 
cycl.  art.  "  Judas." 

b  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  encompassed  Avith  many  difficul- 
ties, both  dogmatic  and  harmonistic.  The  general 
consensus  of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirm- 
ative, that  of  modern  critics  a  negative,  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Comm.  on  John  xiii.  36.) 

c  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  be  consulted.  We 
have  given  that  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

d  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to,  as  illus- 
trating the  difference  between  fxerafieAeta  and  ^eTavoia. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the  N.  T.  writers 
recognize  that  distinction  (comp.  Grotius  in  lac). 
Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  above  referred  to, 
that  St.  Matthew  describes  his  disappointment  at  a 
result  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  reckoned 
on. 
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Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed  that 
this  Avas  what  embittered  the  treachery,  and  made 
the  suffering  it  inflicted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii. 
48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night 
the  Gospels  do  not  record,  i^ot  many  students 
of  the  N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Archbp. 
Whately  (Essays  on  Dancjers^  1.  c.)  in  the  hypoth- 
esis that  Judas  was  "the  other  disciple"  that 
was  known  to  the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter 
in  (comp.  Meyer  on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  proba- 
ble enough,  indeed,  that  he  who  had  gone  out  with 
the  high  priest's  officers  should  return  with  them 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was 
over,  came  the  reaction.  The  fever  of  the  crime 
passed  away.  There  came  back  on  him  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master 
he  had  wronged  (Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented, 
and  his  guilt  and  all  that  had  tempted  him  to  it 
became  hateful.^  He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed 
thing,  will  transfer  it  back  again  to  those  who  with 
it  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction.  They  mock 
and  sneer  at  the  tool  whom  they  have  used,  and 
then  there  comes  over  him  the  horror  of  great 
darkness  that  precedes  self-murder.  He  has  owned 
his  sin  with  "an  exceeding  bitter  cry,"  but  he 
dares  not  turn,  Avith  any  hope  of  pardon,  to  the 
Master  whom  he  has  betrayed.  He  hurls  the 
money,  which  the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the 
sanctuary  {va6s)  where  they  w^ere  assembled.  For 
him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  ^ 
He  is  "the  son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii.  12). 
"  He  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  "  unto  his  own  place  "/ 
(Acts  i.  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonize  with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St.  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  oth- 
ers), it  is  stated  — 

(1.)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  Temple,  he  bought  (iKT-fjaaro)  a  field  with  it. 

(2.)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "  falUng 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

(3.)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
field  was  called  Aceldama. 

e  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far-reaching  sym- 
pathy of  Origen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  for 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this 
life,  he  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and 
there  (yvixvrj  rfj  ^vxv)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess  his 
guilt  and  ask  for  pardon  {Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv.  : 
comp.  also  Theophanes,  Ho?n.  xxvii.,  in  Suicer,  Thes. 
s.  v.  'lovSas).  "* 

/  The  words  tStos  totto?  in  St.  Peter's  speech  con- 
vey to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  heard  them,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  (m  lac.)  quote 
passages  from  rabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxxi.  55,  and  Num. 
xxiv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  inloc.\a  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a  distinct  protest  against  it. 

a  *  Meyer  mentions  some  who  reject  the  above  explana- 
tion respecting  tStos  tottos,  though  he  gives  his  own  sanc- 
tion to  it.  H. 
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It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cut  the  knot,  as  Strauss 
and  De  Wette  have  done,  by  assuming  one  or  both 
accounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Receiving 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
fragmentary  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  commentators  and  harmonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  portions  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  them. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St.  Peter's  words,  "  This  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer  in  loc). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations  — 

{n.)  That  aTnrj^laro,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suffocation  {anyina 
pectoris  f ),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
OLirdyx^^  5  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and 
others).  By  some  this  has  even  been  connected 
with  the  name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(6. )  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half  ac- 
complished, and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  the  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  and 
wagons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations, 
in  the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  QLcumenius 
on  Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact  on  Matt,  xxvii. 

As  to  (3 )  we  have  to  choose  between  the  alterna- 
tives — 

{(i.)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

{b.)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  hght  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  human  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N^.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  happened  as 
it  had  been  decreed ;  that  the  guilt  and  the  misery 
were  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (John  vi.  64,  xiii.  18 ; 
Acts  i.  16),  we  must  yet  remember  that  this  is  no 
single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human  actions  are 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  They  appear  at  one 
moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled  ;  at  another 
they  are  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  eflfects, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are  in  the 
"  thick  darkness  where  God  is,"  or  determined  by 
an  inexorable  necessity.  Xo  adherence  to  a  philo- 
sophical system  frees  men  altogether  from  incon- 
sistency in  their  language.  In  proportion  as  their 
minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  Judas.  It  appears,  however,  in 
a  strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was  reported  to 
have  honored  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was  in 
possession   of  the  true  gnosis,  to  have  made  him 
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the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a 
Gospel  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  Church 
History^  ii.  153,  Eng.  transl. ;  Iren.  adv.  TIcer.  i. 
35;  Tertull.  cle  Prcesc.  c.  47)."  For  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially  for 
monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the  manner 
of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Realwb.  For  a  full  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  of  the  relation  in  which  his 
guilt  stood  to  the  life  of  Christ,  comp.  Stier's  Woi-ds 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  passages  where  Judas  is 
mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol.  vii.  pp.  40-67, 
Eng.  trans.  E.  II.  P. 

*  Question  I.  What  was  the  character  of  Judas 
Iscariot  ? 

A.  What  w^as  his  intellectual  character  ? 

(a.)  There  are  more  signs  in  the  Gospels  that 
Judas  had  a  strong  and  sturdy  intellect  than  that 
some  of  the  other  disciples  had.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised from  John  xii.  4-8  as  compared  with  Mat- 
thew xxvi.  8-11  and  Mark  xiv.  4-7,  that  especially 
in  financial  affairs  he  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
his  fellow  apostles.  He  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  funds,  and  disburse  the  charities  of  the 
retinue  which  accompanied  the  Messiah.  At  one 
time  (Luke  viii.  1-3)  this  retinue  needed  a  careful, 
exact,  and  sharp-sighted  treasurer.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Judas's  intellectual  fitness  for  this  oflfice 
was  one  reason  for  his  appointment  to  it.  Some 
(as  Rodatz)  have  supposed  that  each  of  the  disci- 
ples in  his  turn  had  the  oversight  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  Christ.  But  this  mere 
conjecture  is  adverse  to  the  Biblical  impression. 

(b.)  Although  the  Gospels  give  us  more  intima- 
tions of  shrewdness  as  characteristic  of  Judas  than 
as  characteristic  of  the  other  disciples,  they  do  not 
imply  that  he  had  so  extensive  a  reach  of  mind  as 
some  German  theorists  ascribe  to  him.  According 
to  these  theorists  he  was  so  sharp-sighted  as  to 
reason  in  a  manner  like  the  following :  — 

"  It  may  be  inferred  from  certain  words  of  the 
Master  [Matthew  xix.  28]  that  he  will  assume  a 
temporal  throne,  and  exalt  his  twelve  apostles  to  be 
his  twelve  princes ;  it  may  be  inferred  from  certain 
exhibitions  of  popular  feeling  [John  xii.  12-19]  that 
the  masses  of  the  Jews  are  now  ready,  and  need 
only  an  impulse  and  occasion  to  enthrone  him ;  the 
betrayal  will  put  the  Messiah  into  such  a  position 
that  he  must  declare  himself;  the  Jewish  rulers 
will  at  once  resist  his  pretensions,  but  the  people 
will  at  once  stand  up  for  him,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship will  overcome  the  rulers ;  the  betrayal  will  thus 
be  the  means  of  iiitroducing  a  new  administration 
highly  advantageous  to  the  state,  of  expediting  the 
royal  glory  of  the  Master,  and  the  princely  honors 
of  the  disciples;  of  pleasing  by  exalting  the  king, 
rather  than  of  displeasing  by  degrading  him." 

We  do  not  know  enough  to  deny  outright  that 
such  a  plan,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  may  have 
momentarily  occurred  to  Judas;  but  the^ Gospels 
do  not  make  upon  us  the  impression  of  bis  having 
that  kind  of  intellect  which  renmins  steadfast  in 
such  a  comprehensive  plan. 

B.  What  was  the  moral  character  of  Judas  ? 
(a.)    Some  writers  regard  him  as  possessing  a 

merely  cold  and  calculating  spirit  unsusceptible  to 
the  influences  flowing  from  the  virtues  of  the  Mes- 
siah; as  having  full  confidence  in  the  superiority 


a  *  Mr.  Norton  gives  reasons  for  doubting  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  sect  {Genuine7iess  of  the  Gospels,  2d 
ed.,  iii.  281  flf.).  A. 
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of  Jesus  to  his  enemies  and  in  his  ability  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  their  stratagems;  therefore  as 
devising  the  traitorous  scheme  without  malice  as 
well  as  without  love  toward  his  Master,  and  with 
a  frigid  plan  of  making  game  of  the  Jewish  rulers, 
getting  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver  by  the  trick  of  the 
betrayal  which  he  believed  would  be  harmless  to 
others  while  profitable  to  himself.  But  the  intima- 
tions of  the  Gospels  are  that  Judas  combined  a 
rude  strength  of  feehng  with  his  financial  sagacity. 
His  keenness  of  remorse,  his  bitter  regrets,  the 
powerful  emotions  terminating  in  his  fearful  death 
are  signs  that  he  was  impressible  to  the  motives  of 
goodness ;  that  he  alternated  suddenly  from  an  ex- 
citement of  avarice  to  an  excitement  of  a  sense  of 
shame  and  from  both  to  an  excitement  of  the  sense 
of  right  and  the  fear  of  retribution. 

(6. )  Another  class  of  writers  represent  Iscariot  as 
a  man  of  benevolence  and  probity :  see  Question 

ir.  a. 

(c.)  Still  another  class  (represented  by  Daub)  re- 
gard the  traitor  as  a  man  who  even  before  his 
entrance  upon  the  apostleship  "  had  fallen  irrevo- 
cably a  prey  to  evil,"  had  become  "  a  hopelessly 
bad  man,"  "  a  devil  in  the  flesh,"  an  impersonation 
of  "the  evil  which  has  utterly  cast  off  all  humanity," 
etc.,  etc.  This  supposition  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus,  ever  mindful  of  the  fitnesses  of  things, 
entrusted  to  Iscariot  so  responsible  an  office  as  that 
of  the  bursar;  also  by  the  fact  that  Judas,  so  far 
from  being  regarded  by  his  fellow  disciples  as  a 
fiend,  was  for  a  long  time  not  suspected  of  any 
misdemeanor ;  that  the  Apostles  were  surprised  when 
his  future  treason  was  announced  at  the  Paschal 
Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  21  ff.;  Mark  xiv.  18  ff.;  Luke 
xxii.  21  ft'. ;  John  xiii.  11,  18,  23  ff.),  and,  even  when 
he  was  expelled  from  their  company,  thought  that 
he  was  sent  forth  on  a  religious  or  benevolent 
errand  (John  xiii.  27-30),  to  gather  provisions  for 
the  feast-week,  or  to  distribute  charities  among  the 
poor,  perhaps  to  provide  some  indigent  families  with 
money  sufficient  for  enabhng  them  to  offer  the  fes- 
tival sacrifices. 

(d. )  Another  class  of  writers  adopt  an  intermediate 
and  more  probable  theory,  that,  although  Judas  had 
a  strength,  tact,  and  carefulness  of  spirit  which 
fitted  him  to  conduct  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
Lord's  retinue,  he  had  no  largeness  of  mind  nor 
loftiness  of  aim  which  fitted  him  for  great  exploits ; 
he  had  a  firmness  of  soul  which  qualified  him  to 
endure  persecution,  but  led  him  to  his  terrible 
suicide;  he  was  mean,  sordid,  miserly,  but  still  not 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  opposite  charac- 
ter; although  engrossed  with  selfish  aims  which 
made  him  at  times  frigid  and  relentless,  he  had 
yet  a  passionate  nature  which  made  him  at  other 
times  violent  in  self-reproach;  he  had  enough  of 
moral  sentiment  to  know  the  right  and  put  on  the 
se^iiblance  of  it;  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  for  so 
long  a  time  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  unless 
he  had  counterfeited  their  virtues,  and  he  is  im- 
plicitly accused  by  John  (xii.  6)  of  hypocritical 
pretensions;  although  his  powers  and  sensibilities 
were  in  a  singular  degree  disproportioned  to  each 
other,  yet  they  did  not  place  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  hope  for  his  improvement,  nor  leave  him  (as  he 
is  so  often  represented)  an  altogether  exceptional 
case  of  humanity.  The  sins  of  Judas  were  those 
of  deliberate  intent;  the  sins  of  Peter  were  those  of 
sudden  lapse.  Christ  says  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23) : 
"  Get  thou  behind  me,  Satan  "  ;  he  says,  with  more 
deliberate  emphasis,  of  Judas  (John  vi.  70) :  "  Have 
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I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  " ; 
still  the  sins  of  both  Peter  and  Judas  were  Jmma7i, 
and  therefore  when  Peter  speaks  in  Acts  i.  16-22 
of  the  traitor's  suicide  he  maintains  a  reticence 
which  indicates  that  the  author  of  the  denial  did 
not  think  it  seemly  to  hurl  any  violent  epithets 
against  the  author  of  the  betrayal.  Even  if  (as 
Meyer,  Alford)  we  suppose  that  the  18th  and  19th 
verses  of  Acts  i.  belong  to  the  speech  of  Peter,  they 
stand  in  significant  contrast  with  his  open  denun- 
ciations of  other  bad  men ;  as  for  instance  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Second  Epistle.  But  the 
internal  evidence  is  (see  Dr.  Gill  on  Acts  i.  15-20) 
that  those  two  verses  were  intercalated  by  Luke, 
whose  medical  education  would  prompt  him  to  such 
a  statement,  and  who  with  a  mixture  of  severity 
and  derision  suggests  ideas  like  the  following: 
"  This  man  so  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  ended 
his  pursuit  in  acquiring  a  piece  of  land,  the  very 
name  of  which  is  infamous.  What  shaU  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  V  This  man  gained  a  contemptible 
part  of  the  world,  and  amid  disgusting  bruises  of 
his  body,  lost  his  soul." 

Because  our  Lord  addressed  the  loyal  disciples  in 
a  strain  of  rebuke  similar  to  that  which  he  applied 
to  Judas  (compare  Matt.  xvi.  23  with  John  vi.  70; 
also  Matt.  xxvi.  10,  Mark  xiv.  6-9  with  John  xii. 
7,  8),  some  writers  have  inferred  that  Iscariot  was 
not  eminently  selfish.  Some  (as  Goldhorn)  have 
denied  that  the  Evangelists  accuse  him  of  cherishing 
an  avaricious  temper,  or  of  practicing  embezzlement 
for  his  own  personal  advantage.  He  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  kind  of  prototype  of  St.  Crispin, 
who  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  shoemakers,  and  who 
with  his  brother  Crispianus  was  martyred  in  A.  i>. 
287,  after  having  his  hands  and  feet  plunged  into 
molten  lead.  This  saint,  like  Iscariot,  was  called  a 
"  thief,"  for  in  his  benevolent  zeal  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purloining  leather  from  the  compara- 
tively rich  in  order  that  he  might  make  shoes  of  it 
for  the  comparatively  poor.  But  the  supposition 
that  Judas  Iscariot  was  absorbed  in  such  a  Cris- 
pinade  is  as  idle  as  the  mediaeval  legend  that  the 
twent}"  pieces  of  silver  for  which  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  found  their  way  at  last  into  the 
Jewish  Temple,  were  paid  to  Judas  for  his  treason, 
and  were  finally  returned  by  him  into  the  temple 
treasury. 

Question  II.  What  were  the  motives  inducing 
Judas  to  betray  his  Lord  ? 

In  his  Essay  on  Judas  Iscariot,  Mr.  De  Quincey 
says  :  "  Everything  connected  with  our  ordinary 
conceptions  of  this  man,  of  his  real  purposes,  and 
of  his  ultimate  fate,  apparently  is  erroneous."  "  It 
must  always  be  important  to  recall  within  the  fold 
of  Christian  forgiveness  any  one  who  has  long  been 
sequestered  from  human  charity,  and  has  tenanted 
a  Pariah  grave.  In  the  greatest  and  most  men^- 
orable  of  earthly  tragedies  Judas  is  a  prominent 
figure.  So  long  as  the  earth  revolves,  he  cannot 
be  forgotten.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  doubt  affect- 
ing his  case,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt."  We  are  indeed  apt  to  err  in  supposing 
that  the  entire  character  of  Judas,  and  especially 
his  signal  crimes,  were  essentially  different  from  the 
character  and  crimes  of  other  bad  men.  We  are 
also  apt  to  err  in  supposing  that  he  had  a  clear  and 
definite  view  of  the  exact  evils  which  would  befall 
the  Messiah,  and  that  he  did  not  endeavor,  fike 
other  bad  men,  to  palUate  his  crime  by  imagining 
that  its  evil  results  would  in  some  way  or  other  be 
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prevented.  (See  ISTeander's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  679  f. 
4:6  Aufl.)  We  are  further  apt  to  err  in  supposing 
that  Judas  must  have  had  a  single  sohtary  motive, 
or  else  a  self-consistent  system  of  motives  for  his 
treason.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  spirit  which  was 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  a  tumult  of  emotions, 
some  of  which  were  at  variance  with  others;  to 
have  been  like  a  merchant  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy 
distracted  with  conflicting  impulses;  to  have  been 
bewildered  by  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus;  not  to 
have  known  exactly  what  to  expect ;  to  have  been 
at  last  surprised  (Meyer  on  Matt.  xxvi.  14-16) 
that  Jesus  did  not  foil  his  adversaries  and  escape 
the  crucifixion. 

(a.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Judas  was  animated, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  Jewish  patriotism. 
He  has  been  called  by  some  "  Ein  braver  Mann  "  ; 
he  has  been  thought  by  others  to  have  combined 
certain  selfish  impulses  with  his  patriotism  and 
benevolence.  Jesus  could  not  have  made  a  mistake 
in  selecting  him  as  a  disciple  and  bursar ;  therefore 
Judas  must  have  been  worthy  of  the  selection.  Mr. 
De  Quincey,  who  thinks  that  Judas  as  the  purse- 
bearer  for  the  disciples  had  "  the  most  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  was  best  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  times,"  and  could  not  "  have  made  any 
gross  blunder  as  to  the  wishes  and  secret  designs 
of  the  populace  in  Jerusalem,"  (for  •'  his  official 
duty  must  have  brought  him  every  day  into  minute 
and  circumstantial  communication  with  an  im- 
portant order  of  men,  namely,  petty  shop-keepers," 
who  "  in  all  countries  alike  fulfill  a  great  political 
function,")  supposes  that  Iscariot  had  reason  to 
hope  not  only  tor  the  rising  of  the  Jewish  populace 
in  behalf  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  perhaps  for  the 
ultimate  aid  of  the  Eomans  in  defending  him 
against  the  Jewish  rulers.  (See  TheoL  A'ssays,  I. 
147-177;  see  also  above.  Quest.  I.  A.  («.)•)  ^"^  ^s 
the  intellect  of  Judas  fitted  him  for  small  though 
dexterous  manoeuvres  rather  than  for  adhering  stead- 
fastly to  any  great  political  scheme,  so  his  heart 
was  more  ready  to  grasp  some  petty  contracted 
stratagem  of  selfishness,  than  to  persevere  in  any 
large  plan  of  patriotism.  Besides,  if  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  betrayal  under  the  influence  of  this 
wide-reaching  plan,  he  probably  would  not  at  last 
have  summed  up  the  history  of  it  by  the  words 
which  excluded  the  semblance  of  an  apology:  "I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood,"  Matt,  xxvii.  4;  nor  probably  would  the 
considerate  Jesus  have  uttered  against  the  "lost" 
man,  "  the  son  of  perdition,"  those  significant 
words,  "  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  born,"  John  xvii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  24;  Mark 
xiv.  21 ;  nor  probably  would  Luke  have  character- 
ized the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  as  "  the  reward  of 
iniquity,"  Acts  i.  18,  like  Balaam's  "  wages  of  un- 
righteousness," 2  Peter  ii.  15;  nor. probably  would 
Peter  have  applied  to  Judas  those  fearful  predic- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  Acts  i.  16,  20,  as  Matthew 
applied  the  solemn  words  of  Zechariah,  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  10 ;  nor  would  the  beloved  disciple  have  exhibited 
such  an  involuntary  outflow  of  indignation  against 
the  traitor  as  appears  in  his  Gospel  xii.  6,  xiii.  27- 
30,  xiv.  22  (see  Meyer),  vi.  70,  71;  nor  perhaps 
would  the  synoptists,  in  giving  their  catalogue  of 
the  Apostles,  have  uniformly  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  the  name  of  "  Judas  Iscariot  who  also  betrayed 
him,"  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  19;  Luke  vi.  16. 

(b. )  It  is  a  more  plausible  theory  that  Iscariot  was 
impelled  to  his  crime  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  shame 
of  being  so  frequently  and  pointedly  rebuked  by 
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the  Messiah.  Although  he  was  willing  to  sell  his 
kiss  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  yet  he  was  a  man, 
and  must  have  had  some  wish  to  avoid  the  repri- 
mands which  were  becoming  more  and  more  solemn 
and  pointed. 

(c.)  Connected  with  the  preceding  was  his  desire 
to  avert  from  himself  the  persecutions  and  other 
evils  which  were  to  come  on  the  disciples.  Even 
if,  in  his  calculation  of  chances,  he  did  solace  him- 
self-with  the  possibility  of  driving  the  Messiah  up 
to  the  temporal  throne,  still  he  must  have  had  a 
prevailing  fear  that  the  new  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  speedily  established.  It  appears  far  more  prob- 
able that  he  was  influenced  by  an  aim  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  by  delivering  the  Saviour  to 
their  custody,  than  by  an  aim  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples  by  hastening  their 
elevation  to  thrones.  Especially  does  it  appear  so, 
when  we  reflect  that  during  the  hours  of  the  day 
preceding  his  formation  of  the  traitorous  purpose, 
he  had  probably  heard,  or  heard  of,  those  fearful 
words  of  Christ  which  portended  violent  changes 
in  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Apostles  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  Mark  xiii.; 
Luke  xxi. ;  see  also  (e.)  below). 

(cL)  One  of  the  motives  which  strengthened  all 
the  others  for  the  treason  was  probably  the  traitor's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  principles  of  the  new  king- 
dom (Neander's  Leben  Jesu,  p,  679  f.).  He  saw 
more  and  more  distinctly,  and  the  scene  recorded 
in  John  xii.  1-9  confirmed  him  in  the  belief,  that 
the  spiritual  kingdom  would  yield  him  but  a  meagre 
living.  It  was  to  require  a  habit  of  lowly  self-denial, 
and  was  to  be  characterised  by  services  to  the  poor. 
For  these  services  he  had  no  taste. 

(e.)  Mingled  with  his  aversion  to  spiritual  duty, 
was  his  vindictive  spirit  impelling  him  to  work 
some  undefined  sort  of  injury  to  the  Messiah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  he  had 
been  chagrined  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
almoner  of  the  disciples,  he  yet  had  a  lower  place 
than  Peter,  James,  and  especially  John  in  the 
esteem  of  his  Master;  his  revenge,  having  been 
repeatedly  inflamed  by  slights  and  censures,  was 
set  all  on  fire  when  he  was  reprimanded,  and  the 
generous  woman  applauded,  at  the  feast  of  the 
unction  on  the  evening  after  Tuesday;  stung  by 
that  disgrace,  he  formed  his  plan  of  the  betrayal; 
he  may  not  have  determined  the  exact  time  of 
executing  that  plan,  but  having  been  still  further 
irritated  at  the  Paschal  supper  on  the  evening  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  and  having  been  goaded  on  by 
the  mandate  "what  thou  doest  do  quickly,"  he  did 
not  sleep  as  the  other  disciples  did  on  Thursday 
night,  but  then  precipitated  himself  into  his  crime 
(Meyer  and  others  suppose  that  he  the^i  formed  his 
purpose  of  the  crime).  On  Tuesday,  during  the 
Saviour's  last  visit  to  the  Temple,  the  Jewish  rulers 
had  been  violently  incensed  against  him»  by  the 
speeches  recorded  in  Matt.  xxii.  and  xxiii.,  Mark 
xii.,  and  Luke  xx.  On  the  evening  after  that  day, 
when  Judas  was  irritated  by  the  reprimand  of  his 
Master,  he  would  naturally  think  of  the  Jews  cut 
to  the  heart  by  the  same  reprover,  and  would  be 
tempted  to  conspire  with  them  against  the  author 
of  these  reprimands.  This  was  the  critical  period 
for  him  to  turn  "  State's  Evidence,"  and  to  join 
hands  with  the  Sanhedrim  as  Pilate  joined  hands 
with  Herod. 

(f.)  Another  of  the  motives  working  in  the 
traitor's  mind  was  avarice.  Three  hundred  denarii 
had  been  kept  out  of  his  purse  two  days  before  the 
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betrayal  (John  xi.  1-9),  and  this  needless  loss  inten- 
sified his  miserly  as  well  as  retaliatory  spirit.  It  has 
been  objected  (even  by  Neander)  that  he  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  so  small  a  reward  as 
eighteen  dollars.  It  is  true  that  the  words  "  eighteen 
dollars  "  in  American  coinage  represent  the  value 
of  thirty  shekels  of  silver  at  the  time  of  Josephus 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  eighteen  dollars 
according  to  the  American  standard  represent  a  far 
smaller  amount  of  purchasing  power  than  was  rep- 
resented by  the  thirty  silverlings  of  Josephus.  For 
obtaining  this  sum  Judas  did  not  regard  one  kiss 
as  a  very  great  work.  Besides,  an  avaricious  man 
is  often  more  affected  by  a  small  gain  than  a  large 
one.  A  little  in  the  hand  also  is  more  attractive 
to  kim  than  much  in  the  prospect.  Even  if  he 
had  endeavored  to  encourage  or  excuse  himself  by 
sudden  gleams  of  hope  that  he  would  acquire  wealth 
by  expediting  the  Messianic  reign,  these  fitful 
gleams  could  not  relieve  his  prevailing  expectation 
that  the  new  reign  would  leave  him  poor;  and 
thirty  shekels  of  silver  paid  down  were  a  surer  good 
than  the  spiritual  honors  of  the  uncertain  kingdom. 
That  in  the  tumultuous  rush  of  his  evil  thoughts 
the  traitor  was  under  the  special  power  of  avarice, 
revenge,  and  distaste  for  the  spiritualities  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  is  intimated  in  Scriptures  like 
tlie  following ;  Luke  xxii.  3 ;  John  vi.  12  and  70, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  2,  10,  11,  27. 

Question  III.  Why  did  Christ  select  and  retain 
Judas  as  one  of  the  Apostles  ? 

We  may  consider  the  call  of  Judas  as  made  by 
man,  and  as  made  by  God. 

A.  Regarding  it  as  made  merely  by  the  man 
Jesus,  theologians  have  maintained,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  the  following  theories:  — 

(a.)  At  the  first  Christ  understood  the  financial 
abilities,  but  not  the  thievish  or  treacherous  ten- 
dencies of  Iscariot.  These  were  not  discovered 
until  they  were  developed  in  the  passion  week,  or 
at  least  not  until  it  was  too  late  to  eject  him  from 
the  Saviour's  family.  The  reasons  for  retaining 
were  different  from  those  for  originally  appointing 
him.  The  traitor  would  have  been  irritated  by  the 
expulsion,  and  would  have  precipitated  the  delivery 
of  Jesus  to  his  enemies  before  the  full  accon'iplish- 
ment  of  the  Messianic  work.  "  That  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  Judas  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  man,  and  yet  received  him  among  the  twelve 
is  altogether  impossible."  Schenkel's  Character 
of  Jesus  portrayed,  vol.  ii.  p.  218;  see  also  Ull- 
mann's  Sundlosigkeit  Jesu,  Sect.  3 ;  Winer's  Real- 
luorterb.  art.  Judas. 

ih.)  From  the  first  Christ  was  perfectly  certain  of 
the  traitor's  miserly  and  dishonest  aims;  but  he 
knew  the  necessity  of  being  delivered  up  to  be  cruci- 
fied ;  he  must  have  some  instrument  for  being  given 
over  to  the  power  of  his  enemies;  he  singled  out 
Judas  as  that  instrument,  and  the  discipleship  as 
a  convenience  for  that  work. 

(c.)  A  more  plausible  account  than  either  of  the 
preceding  is  :  The  Messiah  perceived  Iscariot's 
business  talents,  economical  habits  and  other  to  us 
unknown  qualifications  for  the  discipleship ;  he  per- 
ceived also  the  disqualifications  which  were  less 
prominent  in  Iscariot's  earlier  than  in  his  later  life, 
for  they  became  more  and  more  aggravated  as  the 
disciple  hardened  his  heart  in  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  Master;  when  the  appointment  was  made 
the  other  Apostles  do  not  appear  to  have  disap- 
proved of  it  or  wondered  at  it,  many  to  us  unknown 
circumstances  conspiring  to  justify  it;  while  the 
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Saviour  knew  the  evil  tendencies  of  Judas  and  ex- 
pected that  these  germs  of  iniquity  would  unfold 
themselves  in  embezzlement  and  treason  (John  ii. 
25,  vi.  64,  70;  Matt.  ix.  4;  Mark  ii.  8),  still  he 
encouraged  in  himself  a  hope  that  he  might  coun- 
teract those  wrong  proclivities,  and  that  the  sordid 
spirit  would  be  refined  and  elevated  by  the  apostol- 
ical office  —  by  the  honors  of  it  (Matt.  xix.  28 ; 
Luke  xxii.  30),  by  the  powers  belonging  to  it  (Luke 
xi.  19),  by  the  personal  instructions  given  to  the 
occupants  of  it  (especially  such  instructions  as  Matt, 
vi.  19-34,  xiii.  22,  23 ;  Mark  viii.  36,  x.  25 ;  Luke 
xvi.  11),  by  the  indefinable  endearments  of  being 
"  zOT'(!/i  Jesus  "  (Mark  iii.  14  compared  with  Acts 
i.  17;  Acts  iv.  13;  Phil.  i.  23;  Col.  iii.  3,  4;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17 ;  see  Dr.  N.  E.  Burt's  Hours  among 
the  Gospels,  xxviii.);  while  the  Saviour  could  not 
fully  believe  that  his  efforts  would  be  successful  in 
reforming  the  traitor,  still  he  could  not  doubt  that 
they  would  be  successful  in  improving  the  character 
of  other  men  —  that  the  patience,  forbearance,  forti- 
tude, caution,  gentleness,  persevering  love  mani- 
fested in  his  treatment  of  the  purse-bearer  (as  in 
washing  the  traitor's  feet,  and  hi  giving  him  the 
sweetened  bread)  would  be  a  useful  example  to  the 
church,  that  his  own  character  would  be  set  off" 
with  more  distinctness  by  its  contrast  with  that  of 
Judas  —  good  contrasted  with  evil,  moral  strength 
amid  physical  weakness  illustrated  by  moral  weak- 
ness amid  physical  strength  —  and  that  such  a  con- 
fession as  "I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood" 
would  retain  through  all  time  a  marked  historical 
importance,  and  would  be  a  symbol  of  the  triumph 
of  virtue  over  vice.  Could  the  Eedeemer  have 
cherished  any  degree  of  anticipation  that  he  might 
win  Iscariot  to  a  life  of  virtue,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  believed  that  he  should  not  succeed? 
The  human  mind  often  cherishes  a  feeble  expecta- 
tion of  favorable  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
believes  on  the  whole  that  the  results  will  be  un- 
favorable; makes  untiring  efforts  for  a  good,  and 
in  one  view  of  it  faintly  expects  to  succeed,  but  in 
another  view  of  it  fully  anticipates  a  failure.  Amid 
this  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears,  called  by  the  Latins 
spes  insperata,  one  man  "  against  hope  believed  in 
hope,"  Rom.  iv.  18,  and  other  men  "  against  hope  " 
have  disbelieved  and  labored  "in  hope." 

B.  Regarding  the  call  of  Judas  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  as  made  by  God,  theologians  have  used  it  for 
a  test  of  their  speculations  on  the  nature  of  moral 
government,  etc.  In  reality  there  is  no  other  kind 
of  objection  to  the  fact  that  the  Most  Lligh  in  his 
providence  allowed  Judas  to  be  one  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  in  his  providence  allowed  other  unfit  men  to  be 
eminent  preachers  of  it,  or  that  he  has  allowed  un- 
worthy men  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  or  to 
reign  on  the  throne  which,  even  although  they  were 
"ordained  of  God,"  they  have  tarnished.  The 
mystery  here  is  the  old  mystery  of  moral  evil:  s* 
Olshausen  on  Matthew  xxvii.  3-10.  As  men  ditfer 
in  their  speculations  in  regard  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  sin  and  moral  government,  they  differ,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  the  sin  of  Judas  as  related  to 
that  government. 

(a.)  Some  maintain  that  Iscariot  was  called  to  his 
office  on  the  ground  of  his  constitutional  fitness 
and  without  any  prevision  of  his  treason,  sin  being 
"  altogether  arbitrary  and  inconsequential,"  and 
thus  incapable  of  being  foreknown  by  any  mind. 

(6.)  Others  maintain,  that  his  treason  was  fore- 
known, but  was  not  included  in   the  divine  plan, 
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just  as  all  other  sin  is  said  to  be  foreseen,  but  not 
predetermined;  and  just  as  many  vile  men  are  prov- 
identially called  to  occupy  offices  which  it  is  fore- 
seen they  vidll  disgrace. 

(c.)  Others  maintain  that  his  treason  was  com- 
prehended in  the  divine  plan  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  John  xiii.  18-20,  Acts  i.  16-20,  Acts  iv.  28 ; 
see  Meyer  on  Matt.  xxvi.  14-27,  John  vi.  70);  but 
still  the  sin  was  included  in  this  plan  not  directly^ 
but  inddentally ;  the  plan  was  adopted  not  in  any 
degree  on  account  of  the  sin,  but  in  despite  of  it, 
and  Judas  himself  was  appointed  to  his  office  not 
because  the  appointment  was  directly  a  good  or  a 
means  of  good,  but  because  it  was  incidentcd  to 
those  means  of  good  which  were  directly  predeter- 
mined. 

{d.)  Others  maintain,  that  the  appointment  and 
conduct  of  Judas  were  parts  of  the  plan  of  God, 
just  as  directly  as  the  movements  of  matter  are 
parts  of  that  plan.  Of  these  divines,  one  class 
assign  various  uses  for  which  the  appointment  was 
designed,  and  these  are  all  the  uses  which  in  fact 
result  from  it;  another  class  regard  the  reasons  for 
the  appointment  as  shrouded  in  a  mystery  which 
does  not  admit  an  investigation. 

Question  IV.  —  How  can  we  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent discrepancies  in  the  Biblical .  narratives  of 
Judas  ? 

A.  One  of  these  discrepancies  relates  to  the 
manner  of  the  betrayal.  According  to  Matthew 
xxvi.  48-50,  Mark  xiv.  44-46,  Luke  xxii.  47,  48, 
the  Saviour  was  pointed  out  to  his  captors  by  Judas 
tenderly  embracing  him.  According  to  John  xviii. 
4-8  the  Saviour  came  forward  and  voluntarily  made 
himself  known  to  the  captors  while  Judas  was 
standing  with  them.  One  of  the  various  methods 
in  which  the  two  accounts  may  be  harmonized,  is 
the  following:  Judas  had  stipulated  to  designate 
the  Messiah  by  a  kiss ;  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  captors  approaching,  advanced  to  meet 
them;  they,  noticing  his  approach,  halted  (per- 
haps in  amazement);  Judas  went  forward,  gave 
the  significant  embrace,  returned,  and  stood  with 
the  captors;  Jesus  continued  his  walk  toward  them, 
and  when  sufficiently  near,  addressed  them  in  the 
words  cited  by  John.  The  fact  of  the  kiss  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  and  had  thus 
become  generally  known  before  John  wrote;  there- 
fore he  did  not  allude  to  it.  The  fact  of  Christ's 
own  subsequent  announcement  of  himself  may  not 
have  been  so  generally  known,  therefore  John  made 
it  prominent.  (See  Tholuck  and  Meyer  on  John 
xviii.  4-7.) 

A  less  probable  version  is,  that  Judas,  in  order 
to  fulfill  his  engagement,  gave  the  promised  sign 
after  Jesus  had  announced  himself.  Another  is, 
that  the  sign  was  given  twice;  at  first  was  not  ob- 
served (for  it  was  night)  by  the  captors,  and  was 
therefore  given  the  second  time. 

B.  The  most  important  of  the  alleged  discrepan- 
cies relate  to  the  last  developments  of  Judas. 

It  is  said  in  Matthew  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  the  chief 
priests  bought  the  Potter's  Field ;  but  it  is  said  in 
Acts  i.  18,  that  Judas  bought  it  with  the  thirty 
silverlings.  Among  the  various  allowable  methods 
of  reconciling  these  passages,  the  following  is 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  best  interpreters: 
the  word  iKT-fjaaTO  may  denote  not  only  "  pur- 
chased," but  also  "  caused  to  be  purchased," 
"  gave  occasion  for  the  purchase,"  and  thus  we 
dean  from  the  two  accounts  the  connected  narra- 
tive that  in  consequence  of  Judas' s  treachery  and 
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the  eighteen  dollars  obtained  by  it,  the  chief  priests 
some  time  after  his  death  purchased  the  Field  of 
Blood.  This  field  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the 
identical  field  on  which  Judas  died.  But  we  are 
not  so  informed  by  the  Evangelists.  The  field  which 
was  purchased  may  have  been  on  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council  over  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  it  may 
have  been  called  the  Field  of  Blood  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  it  was  purchased  with  "the  price  of  blood;  " 
secondly,  with  the  money  obtained  from  him 
"  whose  bloody  end  was  so  notorious"  (Hackett's 
Comm.  on  Acts  i.  19). 

It  is  said  in  Matthew  xxvii.  5,  that  Judas  hanged 
himself;  and  hi  Acts  i.  18  that  "  falling  headlong 
he  burst  asunder  (cracked  open)  in  the  midst,  and 
all  his  bowels  gushed  out."  Several  of  the  terrible 
legends  in  regard  to  Judas  have  been  suggested  by 
these  narratives:  see  Hofimann,  Leben  Jesu  nach 
den  Ajjokryphen^  §  77.  We  cannot  affirm  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  statements 
when  there  is  a  plausible  hypothesis  on  which  the 
two  can  be  reconciled.  There  are  several  hypotheses 
on  which  these  two  statements  can  be  harmonized. 
One  of  these  hypotheses  which  is  in  striking  uni- 
formity with  an  old  tradition,  and  is  in  itself  so 
credible  that  some  of  the  most  decided  rationalists 
(as  Fritzsche)  have  adopted  it  in  tlie  main,  is  that 
Matthew  describes  the  beginning,  and  Luke  the 
end  of  the  death-scene;  that  the  traitor  suspended 
himself  on  a  bough  which  hung  over  a  precipice, 
and  the  rope  broke,  or  the  bough  broke,  or  some 
one,  unwilling  to  have  such  a  spectacle  exhibited 
during  the  holy  week,  cut  the  rope  or  the  bough, 
and  the  traitor  fell  with  such  physical  results  as 
Luke  describes.  Travellers  in  Palestine  exploring 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  have  been  impressed  with 
the  probability  of  this  hypothesis;  see  especially 
Hackett's  Jllustrations  of  Scripture^  pp.  264-268. 
No  jury  in  the  world  would  hesitate  to  adopt  an 
hypothesis  siiiiilar  to  the  preceding  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  two  apparently  conflicting  testimonies 
given  in  court. 

Partly  on  account  of  these  imagined  discrepan- 
cies, it  has  been  supposed  (without  any  external 
evidence,  however),  not  only  by  such  ci'itics  as 
Strauss  and  Renan,  but  also  by  more  conservative 
scholars,  that  either  Matthew  xxvii.  3-10,  or  else 
that  Acts  i.  18,  19,  must  be  spurious.  Prof.  Nor- 
ton (in  his  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels^  abridged 
edition,  pp.  438-441)  gives  the  following  among 
other  reasons  for  rejecting  Matthew  xxvii.  3- 10. 

(1.)  "At  first  view  this  account  of  Judas  has 
the  aspect  of  an  interpolation.  It  is  inserted  so  as 
to  disjoin  a  narrative,  the  different  parts  of  which, 
when  it  is  removed,  come  together  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  united."  But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  numerous  passages  not  only  in  the  Gospels, 
but  also  in  the  Epistles,  and  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(2.)  "  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  an  interpolation,  it 
is  clearly  not  in  a  proper  place."  "  As  th«  account 
is  now  placed,  it  is  said  that  in  the  moriTing  Judas 
was  affected  with  bitter  remorse,  because  he  saw 
that  '  Jesus  was  condemned ;  '  but  no  condemna- 
tion had  yet  been  passed  upon  him  by  the  Roman 
governor,"  etc.  Some  commentators  (as  Fritzsche) 
would  here  reply  that  the  "  condemnation  "  spoken 
of  in  Matt,  xxvii.  3,  is  the  condemnation  by  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  this  had  taken  place  before  Jesus 
was  sent  to  Pilate,  and  before  Judas  repented ;  but 
the  more  plausible  reply  is  that  Matthew's  narra- 
tive of  the  traitor's  death  is  out  of  the  histoi  iced 
order,  and  instead  of  being  inserted  between  the 
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2d  and  the  11th  verses,  should,  for  preserving  the 
sequence  of  time,  be  inserted  between  the  30th 
and  the  31st  verses  of  his  xxviith  chapter;  as 
John's  narrative  of  the  supper  at  Bethany  is  out 
of  the  historical  order,  and  instead  of  being  in- 
serted between  the  2d  and  9th  verses,  should,  for 
preserving  the  sequence  of  time,  be  inserted  at  the 
end  of  his  12th  chapter.  Deviations  from  the  exact 
order  of  time  are  so  frequent  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives as  to  warrant  no  suspicion  that  a  paragraph 
thus  deviating  is  spurious.  Sometimes  they  are 
designed  not  for  "  trajections  "  but  for  historical 
explanations,  as  John's  narrative  of  the  unction 
(xii.  3-10)  may  have  been  designed  to  explain  the 
motive  of  Judas's  treason,  and  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  otherwise  unaccountable  assertion  in  John 
xiii.  12  (see  Question  II.  (e.)  above). 

(3.)  The  account  of  Matthew  "represents  Judas 
as  having  had  an  interview  with  the  chief  priests 
and  the  elders  (that  is,  with  the  Sanhedrim)  in 
the  Temple,"  but  Matthew  "  could  not  have  de- 
scribed the  Sanhedrim  as  holding  a  council  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the 
house  of  Pilate,  and  also  as  being  in  the  Temple, 
.where  Judas  returned  them  their  money,"  etc.  To 
this  some  writers  would  reply,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
condemned  Jesus  in  the  Temple  which  "  was  the 
regular  place  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the 
council";  and  they  condemned  him  early  in  the 
morning,  "  soon  after  jfive,  a  time  which  St.  John 
would  naturally  describe  by  irpcoia,  because  earlier 
than  sunrise,  Trpca%  though  much  later  than  the 
dawn  of  the  day,  and  therefore  coincident  with  the 
time  when  preparations  usually  began  for  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice,''  and  when  the  priests  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  Temple  (Greswell's  42d  Dissertation). 
But  the  more  plausible  reply  is  that  after  Jesus  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Roman  governor,  some, 
perhaps  many,  of  the  priests  returned  to  the  "  inner 
court  "  or  "holy  place  "  of  the  Temple;  and  Judas 
not  being  allowed  to  step  within  the  "  court  of  the 
priests,"  came  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  threw  his 
silverlings  into  it,  perhaps  upon  the  jfloor. 

(4.)  "  In  the  conclusion  of  the  account  found  in 
Matthew's  Gospel  there  is  an  extraordinary  misuse 
of  a  passage  of  Zechariah,  which  the  writer  professes 
to  quote  from  Jeremiah,"  and  the  words  of  which 
are  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used  in  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10. 

In  regard  to  the  word  Jeremiah  used  instead  of 
Zechariah,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  it  was 
an  error  not  of  Matthew  but  of  the  copyist.  There 
is  no  important  external  evidence  for  this  supposi 
tion,  and  it  may  appear  a  singular  attempt  to  save 
the  genuineness  of  an  entire  paragraph  by  giving 
up  the  genuineness  of  one  word  in  it.  But  where 
a  mere  date  or  proper  name  is  obviously  wrong, 
there  is  more  reason  for  questioning  its  genuineness 
than  there  would  be  if  the  doubtful  word  were 
suggestive  of  a  moral  idea  or  religious  sentiment, 
An  accidental  error  is  the  more  easily  committed  and 
overlooked  where  the  copyist  is  not  guided  by  any 
impression  on  his  heart.  Dr.  Henderson  says: 
"  Augustine  mentions,  that  in  his  time  some  MSS. 
omitted  the  name  of  'lepe^toi'-  It  is  also  omitted  in 
the  MSS.  33,  157 ;  in  the  Syriac,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  versions ;  in  the  Polyglott  Persic, 
and  in  a  Persic  MS.  in  my  possession,  bearing  date 
A.  D.  1057;  in  the  modern  Greek;  in  the  Verona 
and  Vercelli  Latin  MSS.,  and  in  a  Latin  MS.  of 
Luc.  Brug.  The  Greek  MS.  22  reads  Zaxapiov. 
as  also  do  the  Philoxeniau  Syriac  in  the  margin. 
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and  an  Arabic  MS.  quoted  by  Bengel.  Origen  and 
Eusebius  were  in  favor  of  this  reading."  Prof. 
Henderson  mentions  the  conjecture  that  'Ipzou  was 
written  by  some  early  copyist  instead  of  Zpiov,  and 
thus  the  mistake  of  "  Jeremiah  "  for  "  Zechariah  " 
was  easily  transmitted.  See  Henderson's  Com- 
mentary on  Zechariah,  xi.  12,  13 ;  also  Robinson's 
Harmony,  p.  227. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  citation  of 
Matthew  from  Zechariah  we  may  remark,  that  the 
entire  book  from  which  the  citation  was  made  is 
one  of  the  obscurest  in  the  Bible,  and  our  difficulties 
in  determining  its  precise  import  should  make  us 
modest  in  asserting  that  the  Evangelist  has  made 
a  wrong  use  of  it.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
we  can  discover  no  propriety  in  the  quotation. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  explaining  it,  one 
is  the  following :  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  him- 
self as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  of  his  opposers  as  types 
of  Christ's  opposers.  In  this  typical  style  he  pre- 
dicts the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  the  malice 
of  Christ's  opposers.  As  the  chief  priests  and 
Judas  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  enemies 
of  Christ,  the  prophet  may  be  considered  as  typi- 
cally referring  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  to 
them.  He  describes  himself  as  appraised  by  his 
foes  at  a  "  splendid  "  {L  e.  despicable)  price,  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (the  sum  paid  for  a  common  slave, 
Exodus  xxi.  32),  and  this  money  was  given  to  the 
potter  for  his  field.  The  Evangelist,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  salient  points  of  the  prophecy  and  quoting 
ad  senmm  rather  than  ad  literam,  says  that  Jesus 
was  appraised  at  the  same  contemptible  price,  and 
this  was  given  to  the  potter  for  his  field.  The 
events  described  by  Zechariah  are  thus  typical  and 
in  this  sense  prophetical  of  the  events  described  by 
Matthew.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding 
Matthew's  quotation  as  spurious  than  for  regarding 
many  other  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  as 
such.  This  is  a  common  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  Even  De  Wette  in  his  old  age  con- 
ceded :  "  The  entire  Old  Testament  is  a  great 
prophecy,  a  great  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come, 
and  has  come." — "The  typological  comparison, 
also,  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  was  by 
no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy;  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  altogether  the  result  of  accident,  that 
the  evangelical  history,  in  the  most  important 
particulars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic."  (See 
the  passage  cited  in  Fairbairn's  Tyjwlogy,  i.  34. 
See  also  pp.  342,  334.) 

Another  and  kindred  explanation  of  the  passage 
is  this:  As  Psalms  Ixix.  25  and  cix.  8  contain 
prophecies  of  the  generic  or  ideal  righteous  man 
of  whom  Christ  is  the  antitype,  so  they  contain 
prophecies  of  the  generic  or  ideal  unrighteous  man 
of  whom  according  to  Acts  i.  16-20  Judas  is  an 
antitype,  and  this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  may  be 
interpreted  as  thus  generic  or  ideal  in  its  reference 
to  the  Messiah  and  his  persecutors.  ^ 

E.   A.   P; 

JUDE,     or     JU'DAS,    LEBBE'US    and 

THADDE^US  ('lovSas  'Itt/ccojSou:  J^idas  Ja- 
cobi:  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother  of  James  "),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  a  member,  together  with 
his  namesake  "  Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phseus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  apostolic  body.     The  name  Judas 

I  only,  without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  and 

i  in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "  Judas  not  Iscariot " 
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among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle  has  been 
generally  identified  with  "  Lebbeus  whose  surname 
was  Thaddeus"  (AeiSySaTos  6  i-rriKXridels  BaddaTos), 
Matt.  X.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18,  though  Schleiermacher 
( CVit.  Essay  on  St.  Luke,  p.  93)  treats  with  scorn 
any  such  attempt  to  reconcile  the  lists.  In  both 
the  last  quoted  places  there  is  considerable  variety 
of  reading;  some  MSS.  having  both  in  St.  Matt, 
and  St.  Mark  Ae^l3a7os,  or  0a55a?os  alone;  others 
introducing  the  name  'louSa?  or  Judas  Zelotes  in 
St.  Matt.,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  Thaddceus  alone, 
which  is  adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition 
of  1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i. 
13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was 
Judas  ('lovSas  6  koX  ©co/aSs),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  "  Seventy,"  identified  by  Jerome  in 
Matt.  X.  with  "Judas  Jacobi "  [Thaddeus];  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modern  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "Levi"  (Aeuk  6  rov  ^ A\(paiov)  of 
Mark  ii.  14,  Luke  v.  27,  who  is  called  "  Lebes  " 
(Aei8'>7s)  by  Origen  {Cont.  Cels.  1.  i.  §  62),  as  the 
same  with  Lebbseus.  The  safest  way  out  of  these 
acknowledged  difficulties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbseus,  and 
Thaddseus,  were  three  names  for  the  same  Apostle, 
who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  {in  Matt.  x.  to 
have  been  "trionymus,"  rather  than  introduce  con- 
fusion into  the  apostolic  catalogues,  and  render 
them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or  defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbseus  and 
Thaddaeus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.     The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

"  hearty,"  corcidum,  as  from  HlV,  cor,  and  Thad- 
dseus  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  cog- 
nate signification,   hoino  pectorosus,  as    from  the 

Syriac  11?,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh.  p.  235, 

Bengel;  Matt.  x.  3),  the  true  signification  of  ITn 
being  mamma  (Angl.  teat),  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
2565.  Winer  (Realwb.  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Herzenskind. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbseus  is  the  young  lion 

(leimcidus)  as  from  K^Il^,  leo  (Schleusner,  s.  %\), 
while  Lightfoot  and  Baumg.-Crusius  would  derive 
it  from  Lebba,  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19),  where,  however, 
the  ordinary  reading  is  Jebba.  Thaddseus  appears 
in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai,  and  Michaelis  ad- 
mits the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddseus,  and  Judas, 
may  be  different  representations  of  the  same  word 
(iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  (6V.  Test,  in  Matt. 
X.  3)  identifies  Thaddseus  with  Judas,  as  both  from 

niin,  to  "  praise."  Chrysostom,  Be  Prod.  Jud. 
1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  "  Judas  Zelotes  " 
among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  identifies 
with  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these  uncer- 
tainties no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all  must 
rest  on  conjecture. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  words  'louSas  'laKdo^ov-  The  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
adeXcjyos,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating 
"  Judas  the  brother  of  James."  This  is  defended 
by  Winer  {Reahub.  s.  v.;  Gramm.  of  N.  T.  Diet., 
Clark's  edition,  i.  203),  Arnaud  {Recher.  Grit,  sur 
VEp.  de  Jude),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Michaelis,  etc.  This  view  has  received 
strength  from  the  belief  that  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude," 


JUDAS,  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER 

the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself  "  brother 
of  James,"  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle.  But  if, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  non-apostolic  origin  for  this  epistle  are  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently;  and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the  Peshito 
and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor  of 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  XXX JL,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  and 
the  translation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  render  the 
words  "Judas  the  son  of  James,"  that  is,  either 
"  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,"  with  whom  he  is 
coupled,  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  where  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master's 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation 
of  the  church  at  Edessa;  though  here  again  there 
is  much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the 
account  by  its  connection  with  the  worthless  fiction 
of  "  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa"  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i. 
13;  Jerome,  Gomment.  in  Matt,  x.)  [ThadDzEUS.] 
Nicephorus  (//.  E.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natural 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his 
return;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labors  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippus,  which 
appears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants  of 
Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  different 
Jude.     See  next  article.  E.  V. 

JU^DAS,   THE    LORD'S    BROTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  "  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name ;  a  theory 
which  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  'louSas 
'la/cwiSou  (Luke  vi.  16)  is  to  be  rendered  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that  "  the  sons  of 
Alphseus"  were  "the  brethren  of  our  Lord,"  and 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  5,  that  "  not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
Him."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  prob- 
abihty  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  epistle  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James," 
to  which  the  Syriac  version  incorporated  with  the 
later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  "  and  of  Joses  " 
(Origen  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Clem.  Alex.  A^Iumb.  6 ; 
Alford,  GL  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55).  [Jude^  Epistle 
of;  James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of 
Hegesippus  (//.  E.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons 
of  Jude,  "  who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
Lord's  brother"  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Kome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  ap- 
prehensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
but  that  the  Emperor  having  discovered  by  their 
answers  to  his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
hands,  that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  them- 
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selves  by  their  labor,  and  having  learnt  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  con- 
tempt, and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the 
church,  whereupon  they  returned  to  Palestine  and 
toolc  a  leading  place  in  the  churches,  "  as  being  at 
the  same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  family  " 
(ojy  CLV  S-n  indprvpas  6jj.ov  koI  airh  yeveos  ovras 
rod  Kvpiov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorus  (i.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
named  Mary.  '  E.  V. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  Authorship. - 
The  writer  of  this  epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1, 
"  Jude  the  brother  of  James  "  (aSeA^bs  'laKdo^ov), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbseus  or  Thaddaaus,  called  by  St.  Luke, 
vi.  16,  'lovdas  'la/ccoySof,  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  hrothei^ 
of  James."  It  has  been  seen  above  [Judas  Leb- 
B.KUs]  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
though  not  directly  contrary  to  the  iisus  loquendi, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  ''  Judas  the 
son  of  James:''  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  ap- 
pears, ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
Apostles,  and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their 
authority  than  on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with 
eminent  critics  in  attributing  the  epistle  to  another 
author.  Jerome,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  among 
the  ancients,  and  Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond,  Hiin- 
lein,  Lange,  Vatablus,  Arnaud,  and  Tregelles,  among 
the  moderns,  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle. 
Whether  it  were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it 
has  from  very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "  the 
Lord's  brother  "  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark 
vi.  3):  a  view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if 
indeed  the  Adunibrationes  be  rightly  assigned  to 
him)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  agree;  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  words  of  Chrysostom  {Horn.  48  in 
Jocm,)^  confirmed  by  the  epigraph  of  the  Syriac 
versions,  and  is  accepted  by  most  modern  com- 
mentators, Arnaud,  Bengel.  Burton,  Hug,  Jessien, 
Olshausen,  Tregelles,  etc.  The  objection  that  has 
been  felt  by  Neander  (PL  and  Tr.  i.  392),  and 
others,  that  if  he  had  been  "the  Lord's  brother" 
he  would  have  directly  styled  himself  so,  an4  not 
merely  "the  brother  of  James,"  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  author  of  the  "  Adumbrationes " 
(Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-NiccBn.  1.  330),  who  says, 
"  Jude,  who  wrote  the  CathoUc  Epistle,  brother  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely  religious  man, 
though  he  was  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the 
Lord,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother ;  but  what 
said  he  ?  '  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ '  as  his 
Lord,  but  'brother  of  James.'  "  We  may  easily 
believe  that  it  was  through  humility,  and  a  true 
sense  of  the  altered  relations  between  them  and 
Him  who  had  been  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from 
'  the  dead  "  (cf.  2  Cor.  \  16),  that  both  St.  Jude  and 
St.  James  forbore  to  call  themselves  the  brethren 
of  Jesus.  The  arguments  concerning  the  author- 
ship of  the  epistle  are  ably  summed  up  by  Jessien 
{de  Authent.  Ep.  Jud.  Lips.  1821),  and  Arnaud 
{Recher.  Critiq.  sur  VEp.  de  Jude,  Strasb.  1851, 
translated  Brit  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jul.  1859); 
and  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  of  difficulty, 
the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  was 
Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  and  brother  of 
James,  not  the  Apostle  the  son  of  Alphseus,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  whose  dignity  and  au- 
thority in  the  church  he  avails  himself  to  introduce 
his  epistle  to  his  readers. 
95 
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II.  Genuineness  and  Canonicity.  —  Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Antikgo- 
mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimportant  to  be  a  for- 
gery ;  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily 
spared ;  and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author 
was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission 
into  the  Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favor, 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gen- 
erally was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  church   is  briefly  as  follows :  — 

It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  churches  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is  quoted  as 
,olic    by  Ephrem  Syrus  {0pp.  Syr.  i.  p.  136). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.  d.  170)  where  we 
read  "  Epistola  sane  Judse  et  superscript!  Johannis 
duse  in  Catholica  "  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic. 
i.  152,  reads  "  Catholicis  ")  "  habentur." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
church  by  whom  it  is  recognized  {Pcedag.  1.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  239,  ed.  Sylburg. ;  Stromat.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adumbr.  1.  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
(//.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the  books  of  Ca- 
nonical Scripture,  of  which  explanations  were  given 
in  the  Hypotijposes  of  Clement;  and  Cassiodorus 
(Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i.  330-333)  gives  some 
notes  on  this  epistle  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  {Comment,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56,  t., 
x.  §  17):  "  Jude  wrote  an  epistle  of  but  few  verses, 
yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly  grace." 
He  quotes  it  several  times  {Tlomil.  in  6'ew.  xiii. ; 
in  Jos.  vii. ;  in  Ezech.  iv. ;  Comment,  in  Matt.  t. 
xiii.  27,  XV.  27,  xvii.  30 ;  in  Joann.  t.  xiii.  §  37 ;  in 
Rom.  1.  iii.  §  6,  v.  §  1 ;  De  Prinoip.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  §  1), 
though  he  implies  in  one  place  the  existence  of 
doubts  as  to  its  canonicity,  "  if  indeed  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  be  received  "  ( Comment,  in  Matt.  xxii.  23, 
t.  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it  with 
the  Antilegomena,  which  were  nevertheless  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  Christians;  and  as- 
serts (ii.  23)  that,  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spurious"  {vodeverai)-, 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publicly  read  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  TertuUian  once  expressly, 
cites  this  epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {de  Hab. 
Midieb.  i.  3),  as  does  Jerome,  "  from  whom  (Enoch) 
the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  epistle  has  given  a  quota- 
tion "  (in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  708),  though  on  the  other  hand 
he  informs  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  quota- 
tion from  this  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  it  is  re- 
jected by  most,  adding,  that  "  it  has  obtained  such 
authority  from  antiquity  and  use,  that  it  is  now 
reckoned  among  Holy  Scripture "  {Catal.  Scrip- 
tor.  Eccles.).  He  refers  to  it  as  the  work  of  an 
Apostle  {Epist.  ad  Paulin.  iii.). 

The  epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchion,  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
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andria  and  Rome  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  and  by 
Palladius,  the  friend  of  Chrysostom  (Chrys.  Opj}. 
t.  xiii.,  Dial.  cc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.  d.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  preva- 
lent respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  church ,  the  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  the  supposed  quota- 
tion of  apocryphal  books,  woyld  all  tend  to  create 
a  prejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  over- 
come by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the 
leading  churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
been  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Berger,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Jessien,  de  Authentia  Ep,  Jtidae,  Lips.  182L 

III.    Time  and  Place  of  Writing Here  all  is 

conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below,  §  vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
errors  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early:  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  Schleiermacher's  opinion  that  "  in  the 
last  time"  (eV  eVxctToj  XP^^Vi  ^'^^'*  ^^'■>  ^^'  ^ 
John  ii.  18,  iaxdrr]  Ihpa  iari)  forbids  our  pla- 
cing it  in  the  apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner  places 
it  between  a.  d.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before  A.  d. 
70,  Credner  a.  d.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and 
Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles  but 
John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  DeWette  (Einleit.  in  N.  T.  p.  300), 
that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  already 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  "ungodly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton  however,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  "  Judas 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with 
the  author  of  the  epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine, 
he  probably  "  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  that  the  epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  '-the  brother  of 
James,"  "an  expression  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known  "  {Eccles. 
Hist.  i.  334). 

IV.  Eoi-  uhat  Headers  desigiied.— The  reixders 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver. 
1)  is  apphcable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  to  limit  its 
reference;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  de- 
scribed were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
exposed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which  had 
everywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 
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V.  lis  Object,  Contents,  and  Style. —  The  object 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 : 

it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hort you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints:"  the 
reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4,  in  the 
stealthy  introduction  of  certain  "  ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  remainder  of  tlie  epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of 
these  adversaries  of  the  faith  —  not  heretical  teach- 
ers (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  w^iich  con- 
stitutes a  marked  distinction  between  this  epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Peter  —  whom  in  a  torrent  of  impas- 
sioned invective  he  describes  as  stained  with  unnat- 
ural lusts,  like  "  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first 
estate  "  (whom  he  evidently  identifies  with  the 
sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — ^as  despisers  of  all  legiti- 
mate authority  (ver.  8) — murderers  like  Cain — ■ 
covetous  like  Balaam  —  rebellious  like  Korah  (ver. 
11)  —  destined  from  of  old  to  be  signal  monuments 
of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  he  confirms  by 
reference  to  a  prophecy  current  among  the  Jews, 
and  traditionally  assigned  to  Enoch  (vv.    14,  15). 

The  epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the  read- 
ers of  the  oft-repeated   prediction  of  the  Apostles 

among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self—  that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (vv.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (vv.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
rescue  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  livers  (vv.  22,  23),  and  commending 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which  forci- 
bly recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans   (vv.  24,  25;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25,  27). 

This  epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times  —  the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings    (vv.  9,  14,  15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael 
and  the  Devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was 
supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  work  called  the  "Assumption  of  Moses" 
{'AvaKrjx^is  Uwaeus),  quoted  also  by  G^cumenius 
(ii.  629).  Origen's  words  are  express,  "which 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  epistle"  (de  Princip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  138);  and 
some  have   sought  to  identify  the  book  with  the 

n^H  Pn^V^^,  "  The  death  of  Moses,''  which 
is,  however,  proved  by  Michaelis  (iv.  382)  to  be  a 
modern  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Macknight,  Vitringa,  and  others, 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2 ;  j^ut  the  similarity  is  too 
distant  to  aflTord  any  weight  to  the  ,iaea.  There 
is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the  writer  is 
here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition,  based  on 
Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  just  as  facts  unrecorded  in  Scrip- 
ture are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  8; 
Gal.  iii.  19);  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ii.  2,  xi.  24);  by  St.  James  (ver.  17),  and 
St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  22,  23,  30). 

As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers  —  which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  {I.  c. )  and  Tertullian  (who  was  in  conse- 
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qiience  inclined  to  receive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  many  \ 
modern  critics  —  or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing  (a 
theory  which  the  words  used,  "  Enoch  prophesied 
saying  "  iirpo(f>'f}Tevaeu  ■  '  '  ^Evc^x  Ae^cov,  seem 
rather  to  favor),  but  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  work  already  named  [Enoch,  the 
Book  of].  This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles 
{tlorne's  introd.  10th  ed.,  iv.  621),  and  has  been 
held  by  Cave,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  i.  420), 
Lightfoot  (ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom. 
Comment  in  Ejjh.  c.  v.  p.  647,  648;  in  Tit.  c.  1, 
p.  708). 

The  main  body  of  the  epistle  is  well  character- 
ized by  Alford  ( G7\  Test.  iv.  147 )  as  an  impassioned 
invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind  of  which  the 
writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting  example  after  ex- 
ample of  Divine  vengeance  on  the  ungodly;  heap- 
ing epithet  upon  epithet,  and  piling  image  upon 
image,  and  as  it  were  laboring  for  words  and  images 
strong  enough  to  depict  the  polluted  character  of 
the  licentious  apostates  against  whom  he  is  warning 
the  church ;  returning  again  and  again  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  though  all  language  was  insufficient  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  profligacy,  and  to  express 
his  burning  hatred  of  their  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. 

The  epistle  is  said  by  DeWette  {Elnleit.  in  N.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there 
are  some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led 
Schmidt  {Einleit.  i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194) 
to  imagine  an  Aramaic  original. 

VI.  Reldion  between  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
2  Peter. —  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19).  In  both,  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Peter,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  epistle,  critical  and 
exegetical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  Arnaud,  Eecherches  Crit.  sur 
/'  Epitre  de  Jude,  Strasb.  and  Par.  1851;  Laur- 
mann,  ISfot.  Crit.  et  Commentar.  in  Ep.  J  ml., 
Groningae,  1818;  Scharling,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Ep. 
Cathol.  comment.,  Havnise,  1841;  Stier,  On  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  ;  Herder,  Brief e 
zweener  BriXder  Jesu,  Lemgo,  1775;  Augusti, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  E.  V. 

*  It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  discuss 
the  relations  between  this  epistle  and  the  Second 
of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  an  at- 
tentive consideration  of  them  will. show  that  the 
two  epistles  could  not  have  been  written  independ- 
ently. Less  certain,  and  yet  probable,  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  the  earlier 
of  the  two.  If  this  be  accepted,  then  the  dat^ 
of  the  death  of  St.  Peter  in  a.  d.  68  becomes  a 
fixed  point  in  determining  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude,  and  the  question  of  date  is  thus 
brought  within  narrow^  limits,  as  the  whole  contents 
of  the  epistle  prove  it  to  have  been  comparatively 
late. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  two  epistles  so  sim- 
ilar and  so  nearly  of  the  same  date  should  have  been 
addressed  primarily  to  the  same  readers.  It  may 
therefore  be  argued  negatively  that  the  Epistle  of 
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St.  Jude  was  not  first  sent  to  the  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor.  As  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  epistle 
comes  from  Alexandria,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Egypt  may  have  been  the  original  destination  of 
the  epistle. 

The  expression  in  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
v.,  in  the  preceding  article,  "  these  adversaries  of 
the  faith  —  not  heretical  teachers  (as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed )  which  constitutes  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  this  epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter  " 

—  is  not  easily  understood  in  connection  with  the 
statement  in  VI.,  "  In  both  the  heretical  enemies  of 
the  Gospel  are  described  in  terms  so  similar  as  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  entire  independence."  Certainly 
the  terms  in  both  epistles  are  quite  similar,  and  must 
refer  to  the  same  class  of  persons.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  they  were  persons  ^f^7^^?^  the  church;  "men 
crept  in  unawares  "  (Jude  4),  "  spots  in  your  feasts 
of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you  "  (12).  St. 
Peter  expressly  calls  them  teachers  (ii.  1);  St.  Jude 
describes  their  teaching  and  its  effects. 

The  analysis  of  the  epistle  may  be  given  some- 
what more  fully,  since  notwithstanding  its  warmth 
and  glow,  it  is  most  thoroughly  planned  and  care- 
fully arranged.  After  the  salutation  (1,  2),  and  the 
reason  for  writing  (3,  4),  follows  an  argument  for 
the  certain  punishment  of  the  ungodly  from  a  series 
of  historical  examples  (5,  6,  7).  The  application 
of  this  is  made  in  the  following  verse,  and  then,  in 
contrast,  an  example  is  given  pf  godly  conduct  (9) 
and  a  further  application  (10).  After  this  follows 
a  denunciation  of  the  ungodly  by  a  series  of  ex- 
amples (11),  and  by  five  comparisons  (12,  13). 
The  certain  punishment  of  the  ungodly  is  then 
further  shown  by  prophecy ;  first,  the  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  as  the  most  ancient  possible,  and  its  appli- 
cation (14-16),  then  as  the  most  recent,  thus  show- 
ing perfect  accord  in  all  time,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apostles,  with  its  application  (17-19).  This  con- 
cludes the  argumentative  part  of  the  epistle,  and 
then  follows  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  (a.)  in 
regard  to  their  own  spiritual  welfare  (20,  21),  and 
(6.)  in  regard  to  those  corrupted  by  the  ungodly 
(22,  23).  The  epistle  closes  with  a  benediction 
(24)  and  doxology  (25). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  to  indicate  that 
the  author  identified  "  the  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate"  (6)  with  the  "sons  of  God" 
mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  This  was  an  interpreta- 
tion current  in  the  church  of  the  second  century ; 
but  the  sin  of  the  angels  here  mentioned  must  have 
occurred  before  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Enoch,  the  re- 
mark above  made,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  St. 
Jude  quoted  from  any  book,  is  very  just.  It  is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  our 
present  "book  of  Enoch,"  as. that  work  bears  de- 
cisive internal  evidence  of  not  having  been  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In  the 
article  Enoch,  the  book  of,  a  great  variety  jQ? 
opinions  will  be  found  given  on  this  matter.  The 
only  ground  however,  on  which  it  seems  possible 
to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  this  volume  than  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  its  having 
been  subsequently  largely  altered  and  interpolated 

—  a  supposition  which  makes  it  to  have  been  orig- 
inally a  different  book  from  that  which  we  now 
have.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  there 
having  been  another  more  ancient  "book  of  Enoch" 
from  which  the  present  one  has  been  formed,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  supposition  deprives  it 
of  all  interest  in  the  present  connection,  and  it 
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remains  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  from 
the  book  as  we  now  have  it.  Such  suppositions 
however,  are  always  cumbrous,  useless,  and  unsatis- 
factory, in  the  absence  of  any  proof,  and  it  is  far 
more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  to 
consider  the  whole  book  as  a  lorgery  of  the  second 
century  —  a  period  when  works  of  this  character 
abounded.  F.  G. 

*  Literature.  —  For  references  to  the  more  im- 
portant general  commentaries  which  include  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  see  the  addition  to  John,  First 
Epistle  of.  The  following  special  works  may  also 
be  noted :  H.  Witsius,  Comm.  in  Epist.  Judce, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1703,  4to,  reprinted  in  his  Meleiemata 
J.eidensia,  Basil.  1739.  C.  F.  Schmid,  Observa- 
tiones  super  Ep.  cath.  S.  Judce,  Lips.  1768.  Semler, 
Paraphrasis  in  Epist.  ii.  Pet7'i,  et  Epist.  Judce^ 
cum  Vet.  Lot.  Translaiionis  Varietaie^  Notis,  etc. 
liaise,  1784.  H.  C.  A.  Hanlein,  Ep.  Judce,  Greece, 
Comm.  critico  et  Annot.  per  pet.  illustrata,  2d  ed. 
Erlang.  1799,  3d  ed.  1804.  Schneckenburger, 
Scfiolien,  u.  s.  w.  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Einl.  ins 
N.  T.,  Stuttg.  1832,  p.  214  fF.  De  Wette,  Kurze 
Erlidruny  d.  Brief  e  d.  Petrus  Judas  u.  Jakobus, 
I^ipz.  1847,  3e  Ausg.  bearb.  von  B.  Bruckner, 
1865  (Bd.  iii.  Th.  i.  of  his  Kurzgef.  exeget.  Handb.). 
Huther,  Krit.  exeget.  Handbuch  iib.  d.  1.  Brief  d. 
Petrus,  d.  Brief  d.  .Judas  u.  d.  2.  Brief  d.  Petrus, 
Gott.  1852,  3e  Aufl.  1867  (Abth.  xii.  of  Meyer's 
Kommentar).  M. '  F.  Rampf,  Der  Brief  Judce,, 
hist.  hit.  exeget.  betrachtet,  Sulzb.  1854.  Fron- 
miiller.  Die  Brief e  Petri  u.  d.  Brief  Juda  theol.- 
homilet.  bearbeitet,  Bielefeld,  1859,  2e  Aufl.  1862 
(Theil  xiv.  of  Lange's  Bibehverk) ;  translated,  with 
additions,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  New  York,  1867  (part 
of  vol.  ix.  of  Lange's  Comm.).  Wiesinger,  Per 
zweite  Brief  des  Apost.  Petrus  u.  d.  Brief  d.  Judas 
erkldrt,  Konigsb.  1862  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iii.  of  Olshau- 
sen's  BibL  Comm.).  Theod.  Schott,  Der  zweite 
Bnef  Petri  u.  d.  Brief  Judd  erkldrt,  Erlang.  1863. 
Holtzmann,  German  transl.  and  brief  notes,  in 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  vol.  iv.  (1864),  p.  630  ff.,  comp. 
vol.  viii.  p.  590.  In  EngHsh,  some  of  the  old  Puritan 
divines  expatiated  at  great  length  on  this  epistle, 
as  W.  Perkins  (66  sermons),  W.  Jenkyn,  and  T. 
Manton  (I^nd.  1658).  Jenkyn's  Exposition,  2 
parts,  Lond.  1652-54,  4to,  has  been  several  times 
reprinted  (Lond.  1656;  Glasgow,  1783;  Lond.  1839; 
Edinb.  1863).  Practical  expositions  have  also  been 
given  by  W.  Muir  (1822),  E.  Bickersteth  (1846), 
and  W.  Macgillivray  (1846);  see  Darling's  Cyclop. 
Bibliographica,  (Subjects),  col.  1728.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  Barnes's  Notes  {Epistles  of  James, 
Peter ^  John,  a,nd  Jude,  New  York,  1847);  The 
Second  Ejnstle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
Judas,  and  the  Revelation,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  ivith  notes  (by  the  Rev.  John  Lillie),  New 
York,  1854,  4to  (Amer.  Bible  Union);  and  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Gardiner's  The  Last  of  the  Epistles  ; 
a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  Boston, 
1856,  with  Excursus,  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
similarity  between  this  epistle  and  the  Second  of 
St.  Peter  (abridged  from  his  art.  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra 
for  January,  1854). 

On  the  critical  questions  relating  to  the  epistle 
one  may  consult,  in  addition  to  the  Introductions 
to  the  New  Testament  by  De  Wette,  Reuss,  Bleek, 
Davidson,  and  others,  J.  C.  G.  Dahl,  De  avdeuria 
Epistt.  Petrince  posterioiis  et  Judce,  Rost.  1807; 
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L.  A.  Arnaud,  Essai  crit.  sur  V authenticite  de 
Vqntre  de  Jude,  Strasb.  1835;  F.  Brun,  Jntrod. 
crit.  a  Vepitre  de  Jude,  Strasb.  1842;  and  A. 
Ritschl,  Ueber  die  im  Brief e  des  Judas  charak- 
terisirten  Antinomisten,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1861,  pp.  103-113.  See  also,  especially  on  the 
relation  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter  to  that  of  Jude, 
the  literature  under  Petek,  Second  Epistle  of. 

A. 

*  JUDE^A.       [JUD.EA.] 

*  JU^DETH.     [Judith,  2.] 
JUDGES.    The  administration  of  justice  in  all 

early  eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal 
seniors ; «  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or 
of  chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
archal magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  "  to 
the  gate  "  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  as  pre- 
serving importance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,  10,  11,  xvii.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xxxiv. 
18;  Josh.  xxii.  14;  so  perh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  1 
Ghr.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads,  or 
merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to  govern, 
is  not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  to 
all  ancient  eastern  analogy  to  suppose  that  they 
forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until  reduced  and 
overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which  in  David's 
time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history.  During 
the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people  would 
necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to  plead ;  and 
the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take  cognizance  of 
theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of  police.  Yet 
the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that  "a  prince  " 
and  "  a  judge "  were  connected  even  then  in  the 
popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num.  xvi.  13). 
When  they  emerged  from  this  oppression  into 
national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery  of  judi- 
cature began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  seniors  did 
not  instantly  assume  the  function,  having  probably 
been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered  unfit  for  it, 
not  having  become  experienced  in  such  matters, 
nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their  tribes- 
men. Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at  first  took 
the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  himself,  then 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  in- 
stituted judges  over  numerically  graduated  sections 
of  the  people.  These  were  chosen  for  their  moral 
fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16,  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  taken  from  amongst  those  ^ to  whom 
primogeniture  would  have  assigned  it,  Save  in 
offenses  of  public  magnitude,  criminal  cases  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from  civil.  The 
duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  which  pertained  to  the  Levites,  doubtless  in- 
cluded such  instruction  as  would  assist  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide  according 
to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ultimate  sources 
of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps  the  "teach- 
ing" aforesaid  may  merely  mean,  the  expounding 
the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases  arising  in 


«  The  expression  ^MTT^^  ^"^^^^  (Num.xxv.l4) 
m  remarkable,  and   seems  to   mean  '  the   patriarchal 


senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv 
38,  Judg.  V.  3,  15). 
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practice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate 
any  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding  on  points 
of  law  as  distinct  from  points  of  fact.  The  judges 
mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  in  the  great 
assemblies  of  the  people  must  be  understood  as  the 
successors  to  those  chosen  by  Moses,  and  had  doubt- 
less been  elected  with  Joshua's  sanction  from  among 
the  same  general  class  of  patriarchal  seniors  (Josh. 
iv.  2,  4,  xxii.  l-i,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  de- 
cision at  law  is  called  "enquiring  of  God"  (Ex. 
xviii.  15).  The  term  "gods"  is  actually  applied 
to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  6).  The 
judge  was  told,  "  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  God's;  "  and  thus, 
whilst  human  instrumentahty  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
dechne  of  religious  feehng.  In  this  spirit  speaks 
Ps.  Ixxxii.,  ^  a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
judge;  comp.  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-20.  But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixix. 
12  (comp.  cxix.  23),  Ixxxii.,  cxlviii.  11;  Prov.  viii. 
15,  xxxi.  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a 
charge  of  cattle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness  like 
the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being  Moses' 
own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  authority. 
But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements  of  prop- 
erty could  arise  before  the  people  were  settled  in 
their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they  were  dis- 
ciplined in  smaller  matters,  and  under  Moses'  own 
eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, "judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates  "  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came  to  be 
fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following  sources 
from  which  those  officials  might  be  supplied :  1st, 
the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their  successors,  as  chosen 
by  Moses;  2dly,  any  surplus  left  of  patriarchal 
seniors  when  they  M'ere  taken  out  (as  has  been 
shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from  that  class;  and 
3dly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle  the  non- 
Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  Divine  superin- 


a  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  ;  but  as 
regards  privf.eges  of  race,  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  house 
of  Aaron  were  the  only  aristocracy,  and  these,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracy 
very  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

h  A  number  of  words  —  e.  g-.  S^ti?3,   ^W,   T!l3, 
•  t'         .  '  •  . ' 

and  (especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  ^^'TD  —  are  some- 
times rendered  ^^  prince  "  in  the  A.  V.  :  the  first  most 
nearly  uniformly  so,  which  seems  designative  of  the 
passive  eminence  of  high  birth  or  position  ;  the  next, 

"nti?,  expressei?  active  and  official  authority.  Yet  as 
the  S'^tt?!]  was  most  likely,  nay,  in  the  eai'lier  annals, 
certain,  to  be  the  *^ti?.   we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 

'  T    ' 

eluding  from  the  person  called  by  the  one   title  the 
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tendence  was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  death  is  not 
clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for  the 
existing  judges  in  every  town,  etc.,  to  choose  their 
own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who,  being  heads  of 
families,  were  competent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
•eputation  for  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  corruption,  would  determine  the 
choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken  in  connection  with 
personal  qualities,  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice 
to  probably  a  very  few  persons  in  practice.  The 
supposition  that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  (see 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  jmss. ;  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  16,  xvi.  18,  xxv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regards 
the  administration  of  justice;  nor  is  the  free  spirit 
of  their  early  commonwealth  in  anything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
venal  or  partial  judge.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a  popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perversions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy  «  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  censi,  or  mere  citizens, 
upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
order  is  "princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "elders" 
(Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9;  Ezr. 
x.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element  of 
judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Levitical  body 
was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to  God 
as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  his 
embodiment  of  it.  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic 
experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times  could 
yield ;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial  task  the 
legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  principles  which 
complemented  the  ruder  lay  element.  Thus  the 
Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the  virtue  of  a 
system  which  allots  separate  provinces  to  judge  and 
jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any  such  line  of 
separation  in  their  functions,  save  in  so  far  as  has 
been  indicated  above.  To  return  to  the  first  or 
popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the 
general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst  much 
diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks  of 
"  princes  "  and  "  elders  "  ^  had  their  analogies,  and 
that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  families  and 
groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were  popularly 
recognized,  whether  with  or  without  any  form  of 
election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
justice.     Succoth  ^  (Judg.  viii.  14)  may  be  taken 


qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  ^^'^I'J,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  S^'ti^D,  and  T^'riD,  expressing  prom;- 
inence  of  station,  to  "Hti?. 

T 

c  The  princes  and  elders  here  were  together  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  is  the 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Deut.  i.  16,  strongly  suggests 
that  70  -|-  7  were  the  actual  components  ;  although 
they  are  spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of  ruling 
generally  than  of  judging  specially,  yet  we  need  not 
separate  the  two,  as  is  clear  from  i)eut.  i.  16.  Such 
division  of  labor  assuredly  found  little  place  in  primi- 
tive times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  "  in  the 
gate."  The  number  of  Jacob's  family  (with  which 
Succoth  was  traditionally  connected,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17) 
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as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex  officio  judges  of 
Moses'  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh. 
xiii.  27),  settled  in  its  territory  and  towns:  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size  ?  As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  by  genealogy, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and  sym- 
metry would  be  preserved.  The  Levites  also  were 
apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  among  the  tribes ; 
and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there  were  prob- 
ably few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a  day's  journey 
from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jerusalem, 
etc.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between  dealers  would 
be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  Num.  iii.  47;  Ez.  xlv. 
12).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest  in  the  ante- 
regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut. 
xvii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  and  who 
would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ; 
yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  Eli:  «  nor 
is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of  him ;  though  perhaps 
his  not  restraining  his  sons  is  meant  to  be  noticed 
as  a  failure  in  his  judicial  duties.  Now  the  judicial 
authority  of  any  such  supreme  tribunal  must  have 
wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.^  It  is  also  a  fact  of  some  weight, 
negatively,  that  none  of  the  special  deliverers  called 
judges  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or  even  became  as 
much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest  on 
national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this  supremacy,  had 
it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  prerogative  was  the 
main  element.  Difficult  cases  would  include  cases 
of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume  that,  save  so  far  as 
the  authority  of  those  special  deUverers  made  itself 
felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the  last  resort  from 
Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the  current  phrase  of 
those  deliverers  that  they  "judged"  Israel  during 
their  term,  shows  which  branch  of  their  authority 
was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  might 
"judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he  might  "  fight 
their  battles"  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20).^ 

These  judges  were  15  in  number:  1.  Othniel; 
2.  Ehud;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  Barak; 
5.  Gideon  ;  6.  Abimelech  ;  7.  Tola  ;  8.  Jair  ;  9. 
Jephthah;  10.  Ibzan;  11.  Elon;  12.  Abdon;  13. 
Samson;  14.  Eli;  15.  Samuel.  Their  history  is 
related  under  their  separate  names,  and  some  re- 


having  been  70  on  their  coming  down  into  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  27),  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  number 
being  that  of  the  "  elders  "  of  that  place,  besides  the 
sacred  character  of  the  factor  7.  See  also  Ex.  xxiv.  9. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Ramah  about  30  persons  occu- 
pied a  similar  place  in  popular  esteem  (1  Sam.  ix.  22 : 
see  also  ver.  13,  and  vii.  17). 

«  The  remark  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  on  1  Sam. 
iv.  18,  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows  :  ^^  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  that  in 
Southwest  Israel."  When  it  was  inserted,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
certainly  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial ;  though 
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marks  upon  the  first  thirteen,  contained  in  the 
book  of  Judges,  are  made  in  the  following  article. 
The  chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  under 
Chkonology  (vol.  i.  p.  444). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may 
be  presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from 
external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  one  (1  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  popularly  demanded;  the  other 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  {ibid.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  overruled 
in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In  Da- 
vid's reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king 
to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be  pas- 
sively, or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might  also 
be  included),^  the  "fountain  of  justice"  to  his 
people.  For  this  purpose,  perhaps,  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  "  write  him  a 
copy  of  the  Law,"  and  "  read  therein  all  the  days 
of  his  life"  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  The  same  class 
of  cases  which  were  reserved  for  Moses  would  prob- 
ably fall  to  his  lot;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  fur- 
ther presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  anal- 
ogous to  a  chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the 
kings.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection 
of  all  Israel  to  David's  sway  caused  an  influx  of 
such  cases,  and  that  advantage  was  artfully  taken 
of  this  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4);  but  the  rate 
at  which  cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  have 
been  slower  among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had 
become  their  king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous 
anarchy.  It  is  more  probable  .that  during  David's 
uniformly  successful  wars  wealth  and  population 
increased  rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  faster 
than  the  king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to 
them,  especially  when  the  summary  process  cus- 
tomary in  the  East  is  considered.  Perhaps  the 
arrangements,  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29  (comp.  V.  32,  "rulers"  probably  including 
judges),  of  the  6000  Levites  acting  as  "  officers 
and  judges,"  and  amongst  them  specially  "  Chena- 
niah  and  his  sons;"  with  otheis,  for  the  trans- 
J^rdanic  tribes,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
need  of  suitors.  In  Solomon's  character,  whose 
reign  of  peace  would  surely  be  fertile  in  civil  ques- 
tions, the  "  wisdom  to  judge"  was  the  fitting  first 
quality  (1  K.  iii.  9 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4).  As  a 
judge  Solomon  shines  "  in  all  his  glory  "  (1  K.  iii. 
16,  &c.).  No  criminal  was  too  powerful  for  his 
justice,  as  some  had  been  for  his  father's  (2  Sam. 
iii.  39;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  33,  34).  The  examples  of 
direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial  authority  are  2  Sam. 
i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sentence  is  summarily  exe- 
cuted,f^  and  the  supposed  case  of  2  Sam.  xiv.  1-21. 


probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  was  in- 
adequate. 

b  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases 
of  "  blood  "  the  ^^  congregation  "  themselves  were  to 
"judge"  (Num.  xxxv.  24),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  XX.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

e  See  2  Sam.  xv.  3,  where  the  text  gives  probably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  margin, 

d  The  cases  of  Amnon  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  by 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses^  bk.  i.  art.  x.)  as  instances 
of  justice  forborne  through  politic  consideration  of  the 
criminal's  power,  seem  rather  to  be  examples  of  mere 
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The  denunciation  of  2  Sam.  xii.  5,  6,  is,  though 
not  formally  judicial,  yet  in  the  same  spirit.  Sol- 
omon similarly  proceeded  in  the  cases  of  Joab  and 
Shimei  (1  K.  ii.  34,  46;  corap.  2  K.  xiv.  5,  6). 
It  is  likely  that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately 
unfavorable  to  the  local  independence  connected 
with  the  judicature  of  the  "  princes  "  and  "  elders  " 
in  the  territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralize, 
and  we  read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  ap- 
pointed to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4, 
XX vi.  29-32).  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice 
had  been,  as  is  reasonable  to  think,  deranged  or 
retarded  during  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites 
afforded  the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution.« 
Being  to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and 
by  special  duties,  exemptions,  etc.,  from  the  mass 
of  the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and,  what 
is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect  of 
duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Levites 
withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judi- 
cial elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus 
they  conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K. 
xxi.  8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  &c.,  a  spe- 
cial notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehosh- 
aphat  and  of  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal  perhaps,  at 
Jerusalem,  composed  of  Levitical  and  of  lay  ele- 
ments. In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous 
one,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  32)  occurs  a  mention  of  "the 
king's  mattei-s  "  as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The 
rights  of  the  prerogative  having  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  encroach,  and  needing  continual  regulation, 
these  may  have  grown  probably  into  a  department, 
somewhat  like  our  exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian  period.  The  "princes"  constantly  appear 
as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action 
at  Jerusalem ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they 
seem  to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy 
council;  and  especially  a  collective  jurisdiction  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  21  ;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These 
"  princes  "  are  probably  the  heads  of  great  houses^ 
in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once 
been  the  pillars  of  local  jurisdiction;  but  who, 
through  the  attractions  of  a  court,  and  probably 
also  under  the  constant  alarm  of  hostile  invasion, 
became  gradually  residents  in  the  capital,  and 
formed  an  oligarchy,  which  drew  to  itself,  amidst 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  latter  monarchy,  what- 
ever vigor  was  left  in  the  state,  and  encroached  on 
the  sovereign  attribute  of  justice.  The  employ- 
ment in  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  would  tend 

weakness,  either  of  government  or  of  personal  charac- 
ter, in  David.  His  own  criminahty  with  Bathsheba 
it  is  superfluous  to  argue,  since  the  matter  was  b}-^ 
Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance  of 
human  law. 

a  From  Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  it  would  seem  that  after 
50  years  of  age  the  Levites  were  excused  from  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle".  This  was  perhaps  a  pro- 
vision meant  to  favor  their  usefulness  in  deciding  on 
points  of  law,  since  the  maturity  of  a  judge  has  hardly 
begun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  would  have  been 
junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

&  That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  however, 
retained  their  proper  sphere,  seems  clear  from  Jer. 
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also  in  the  same  way,  and  such  chief  families  would 
probably  monopolize  such  employment.  Hence 
the  constant  burden  of  the  prophetic  strain,  de- 
nouncing the  neglect,  the  perversion,  the  corrup- 
tion, of  judicial  functionaries  (Is.  i.  17,  21,  v.  7,  x. 
2,  xxviii.  7,  Ivi.  1,  lix.  4;  Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  1,  vii.  5, 
xxi.  12;  Ez.  xxii.  27,  xlv.  8,  9;  Hos.  v.  10,  vii.  5, 
7;  Amos  v.  7, 15,  24,  vi.  12;  Hab.  i.  4,  &c.}.  Still, 
although  far  changed  from  its  broad  and  simple 
basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the  administration  of 
justice  had  little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  sys- 
tem of  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times.-  [See 
Sanhedrim.]  This  last  change  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and 
corrupted  as  it  became  before  the  Captivity,  was  by 
that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judica- 
ture had  to  be  sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character ;  f^  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solomon. 
Boaz  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
"elders"  whom  he  meets  "in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  "Ho,  such  an  one;  "  and  the  people 
appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality  of 
the  proceeding.  The  whole  affair  bears  an  extem- 
poraneous aspect,  which  may,  however,  be  merely 
the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative.  In 
Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a  "  time 
to  plead  "  might  be  "set"  (comp.  the  phrase  of 
Koman  law,  diem  dicer e).  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
voluntary homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge,  he 
was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  or  the  con- 
gregation deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "  avenger  of  blood  " 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  "blood 
and  blood,"  between  "plea  and  plea"  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
like  what  we  call  a  "  cross-suit."  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
sible by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors ;  Mi- 
chaelis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were  allowed 
or  customary,  and  it  seems,  from  the ^  words  of  1 
Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would  have  been 
regarded  as  corrupt.  There  is  another  question 
how  far  advocates  were  usual.     There  is  no  reason 


xxvi.  17,  where  "elders  of  the  land"  address  an 
"assembly  of  the  people."  Still,  the  occasion  is  not 
judicial. 

c  The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a  school  of  Judaism  once 
more  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  based  on 
the  70  elders  of  Num.  xi.  16,  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  0.  T.  history.  Those  70  were  chosen  when  judi- 
cature had  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  25), 
and  their  office  was  to  assist  Moses  in  the  duty  of 
governing.  But  no  influence  of  any  such  body  is 
traceable  in  later  times  at  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  fact  to  have  left  no  successors. 

d  The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  is  too 
suspicious  an  authority  to  be  cited. 
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to  think  that  until  the  period  of  Greek  influence, 
when  we  meet  with  words  based  on  (Tvv'r]yopo^  and 
irapoLKKriTos^  any  professed  class  of  pleaders  ex- 
isted. Yet  passages  abound  in  which  the  pleading 
of  the  cause  of  those  who  are  unable  to  plead  their 
own,  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it  indeed  was,  a  noble 
act  of  charity;  and  the  expression  has  even  (which 
shows  the  popularity  of  the  practice)  become  a 
basis  of  figurative  allusion  (Job  xvi.  21;  Prov. 
xxii.  28,  xxiii.  11,  xxxi.  9 ;  Is.  i.  17 ;  Jer.  xxx.  13, 
1.  34,  11.  36).  The  blessedness  of  such  acts  is 
forcibly  dwelt  upon,  Job  xxix.  12,  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff 
or  sceptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or 
prince,  and  this  perhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  5,  8).  They  would,  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Num.  xv. 
38,  39;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  The  use  of  the  "white 
asses"  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  "sit  in  judg- 
ment," was  perhaps  a  convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  Oaths,  Officers,  Wit^^esses. 

H.  H. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF  (D^l?^hti7 :  Yipi- 
rai-  liber  Judicum).  I.  Title. — The  period  of 
history  contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua 
to  Eli,  and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  also  makes 
no  mention  of  them,  though  belonging  to  their 
time.  But  because  the  history  of  the  Judges  oc- 
cupies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  people,  the 
title  of  the  whole  book  is  derived  from  that  por- 
tion. The  book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of 
this  book.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies 
immediately  after  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  the 
LXX.  it  has  preserved  its  original  position,  but  as 
a  separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement.  —  The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  —  i.-xvi.,  and  xvii.-xxi. 

A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions  are:  (a.)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  Josh.  xii.  It  is  placed  first, 
as  in  the  most  natural  position."  It  tells  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  the  command  to  expel  the 
people  of  tlfe  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet,  (b.)  ii.  6-iii.  6.  This  is  a  second 
introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  drive  out  the  remnant  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  16- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
the  history :  the  people  fall  into  idolatry ;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power;  upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  by  a  judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  (c.)  iii.  7- 
xvi.  The  words,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  11,  are  employed  to  introduce 
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the  history  of  the  13  judges  comprised  in  this 
book.  An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 
greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of  the  re- 
maining seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached 
to  the  longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as 
follows:  (1.)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  0th- 
niel,  iii.  7-11.  (2.)  The  history  of  Ehud,  and  (in 
31)  that  of  Shamgar,  iii.  12-31.  (3.)  The  deliv- 
erance by  Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4.)  The 
whole  passage  is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon 
and  his  son  Abimelech  is  contained  in  vi.-ix.,  and 
followed  by  the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1,  2,  and  Jair, 
X.  3-5.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history 
of  a  judge  is  continued  by  that  of  his  children. 
But  the  exception  is  one  which  illustrates  the  les- 
son taught  by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in 
making  the  ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction 
of  his  family  by  Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the 
men  of  Shechem,  who  in  their  turn  become  the 
instrurnents  of  each  other's  punishment.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  short  reign  of  Abimelech  would 
seem  to  be  recorded  as  being  an  unauthorized  an- 
ticipation of  the  kingly  government  of  later  times. 
(5.)  X.  6-xii.  The  history  of  Jephthah,  x.  6-xii. 
7 ;  to  which  is  added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8- 
10;  Elon,  11,  12;  Abdon,  13-15.  (6.)  The  history 
of  Samson,  consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  form- 
ing three  groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three 
Philistine  women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in 
general  on  this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliver- 
ance; there  are  no  sacerdotal  allusions  in  it;  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  not  alluded  to  after  the  time  of 
Othniel;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  judges  belong 
to  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom. 

B.  xvii.-xxi.  —  This  part  has  no  formal  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  ap- 
pendix. No  mention  of  the  judges  occurs  in  it. 
It  contains  allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,"  the 
ark,  and  the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the 
narrative  relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression, 
"when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xix.  1;  cf. 
xviii.  1).  It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah 
already  instituted  by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim. 
The  date  of  this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  but  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Deborah,  as  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any 
northern  settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  {b)  The 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by 
the  whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  complete.  The  date  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  unanim- 
ity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design. —  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clew  tp^  which  is 
stated  in  ii.  16-19.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed.  But 
the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  whi(;h  the  facts  of 
the  history  corresponds  in  different  degrees.  Thus 
the  people  is  contemplated  as  a  whole;  the  judges 
are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to  God's 
instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear  complete. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  in  no  in- 
stance under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  and 
the  judges  in  some  points  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 
Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects  is  the  most 
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eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of  his  own  tribe^ 
and  has  to  appease  the  men  of  Ephraim  by  concilia- 
tory language  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  over 
the  Midianites;  and  he  himself  is  the  means  of 
leading  away  the  people  from  the  pure -worship  of 
God.  In  Jephthah  we  find  the  chief  of  the  land 
of  Gilead  only,  affected  to  some  extent  by  personal 
reasons  (xi.  9);  his  war  against  the  Ammonites 
is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  though  its 
issue  probably  also  freed  the  western  side  from  their 
presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  bloody  conflict 
with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's  task  was  simply 
"to  begin  to  deliver  Israel"  (xiii.  5);  and  the  oc- 
casions which  called  forth  his  hostility  to  Ihe  Phil- 
istines are  of  a  kind  which  place  him  on  a  different 
level  from  Deborah  or  Gideon.  This  shows  that 
the  passage  in  question  is  a  general  review  of  the 
collective  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects, 
are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  expect 
that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the  times  — 
a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself.  We  have 
only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one  time. 
We  may  easily  suppose  that  there  were  other  inci- 
dents of  a  similar  nature  to  those  recorded  in  xvii.- 
xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself  there  are  points 
which  are  obscure  from  want  of  fuller  information, 
e.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence  about  the  tribe  of 
Judali  (see  also  viii.  18,  ix.  26).  Some  suppose 
even  that  the  number  of  the  judges  is  not  complete ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  opinion.  Bedan  (1 
Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the  same  as  Abdoti. 
Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  477)  rejects  the  common  explan- 
ation that  the  word  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ben- 
Ban^  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Jael  (v.  6)  need  not  be 
the  name  of  an  unknown  judge,  or  a  corruption  of 
Jaii\  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  probably  the  wife  of 
Heber.  "The  days  of  Jael"  would  carry  the 
misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  victory  over 
Sisera,  and  such  ati  expression  could  hardly  be 
thought  too  great  an  honor  at  that  time  (see  v. 
24).     [Jael.] 

IV.  Materials. —  The  author  must  have  found 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape:  e.  g. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  parable  (ix.  7-20;  see  also 
xiv.  14,  18,  XV.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the  rest 
of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  written  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Stiihelin  {Krit.  (Jntersuch.  p. 
106)  thinks  that  iii.  7-xvi.  present  the  same  man- 
ner and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Havernick 
{Einleitung^  i.  1,  pp.  68  ff.,  107)  only  recognizes 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
{On  Judges^  pp.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one 
plan,  points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author  found 
the  substance  of  iv.  2-21  already  accompanying  the 
song  of  Deborah ;  in  vi.-ix.  two  distinct  authorities 
are  used  —  a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a  history  of 
Shechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account  of  Jeph- 
thah a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  different  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua;  and  the  history  of 
Samson  is  .taken  from  a  longer  work  on  the  Philis- 
tine wars.  Ewald' s  view  is  similar  {Gesch.  i.  184 
ff.,  ii.  486  ff.). 

V.  Relation  to  other  Books. —  (A.)  To  Joshua.  — 
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Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  in 
order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribes 
failed  in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh.  xiii. 
13),  nor  about  Levi .  (see  Josh.  xiii.  33,  xxi.  1-42). 
The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh,  xxi  v.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  conimon  to  the  two 
books:  compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10.  A 
reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

(B.)  To  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  — We 
find  in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  "  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  levied;  this  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Kuth 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book 
forms  one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it 
has  a  closer  connection  either  with  those  that  pre- 
cede or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from 
the  agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of 
the  other  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book 
originally.  The  history  ceases  with  Samson, 
excluding  Eli  and  Samuel;  and  then  at  this  point 
two  historical  pieces  are  added  —  xvii.-xxi.  and  the 
book  of  Ruth,— independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
Ewald" s  supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories 
of  Eli  and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between  them- 
selves, are  only  deferred  on  account  of  their  close 
connection  with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And 
Judg.  xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of 
the  sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  hi 
which  respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as  present- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in 
the  time  of  the  kings.  Kuth  follows  next,  as 
touching  on  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  contain- 
ing information  about  David's  family  history  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  connection  of  these 
books,  however,  is  denied  by  DeWette  {Einleit. 
§186)  and  Thenius  {Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.^  Sam. 
p.  XV. ;  Konige.  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis 
to  2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agree- 
ment with  Jewish  tradition. 

VI.  Date. —  The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
"  unto  this  day,"  the  last  occurrence  of  which  (xv. 
19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of  Samson. 
But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural  explana- 
tion, would  indicate  a  date,  for  this  chapter  at 
least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by  David  (2 
Sam.  V.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight  sup- 
pose i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  judges ;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most 
modern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
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(cf.  1  K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  {Gesch.  i.  202,  203),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down  to 
above  a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  Davidson, 
Introduction^  649,  650).  Again,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a  relig- 
ious centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1).  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity  is 
intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have  lived 
after  721  b.  c.  The  whole  book  therefore  must 
have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date.  And 
if  we  adopt  Ewald'sview,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of  the  whole 
must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  b.  c.  562  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
Bertheau's  suggestion  with  respect  to  Ezra  brings 
it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections, 
that,  however  interesting  such  inquiries  may  be, 
they  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  Few  per- 
sons are  fully  competent  to  conduct  them,  or  even 
to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant  results.  And 
whatever  obscurity  may  rest  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter, there  remains  the  one  important  fact  that  we 
have,  through  God's  providence,  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people,  united  throughout  by 
the  conviction  of  their  dependence  upon  (jod  and 
government  by  Him.  This  conviction  finds  its 
highest  expression  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets;  but  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  history  —  although,  at  times,  in 
a  manner  which  gave  room  to  Eaith  to  use  its  power 
of  perception,  and  allowed  men  in  those  days,  as 
well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to  recognize  it. 

VII.  Chronology.  —  The  time  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299 
years.  But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly 
from  it.  The  length  of  the  interval  between  Josh- 
ua's death  and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim, 
and  of  the  time  during  which  Shamgar  was  judge, 
is-  not  stated.  The  dates  w^hich  are  given  amount 
to  410  years  when  reckoned  consecutively;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  compu- 
tation commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to 
result  from  adding  40  years  for  Eh  to  the  410  of 
'  this  book."  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  26.,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  by  IK.  vi.  1,  where  the 
whole  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  Temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.). 
One  solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date 
in  1  Kings.  .  Kennicott  pronounces  against  it 
{Diss.  Gen.  80,  §  3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Ori- 
gen  when  quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is 
urged  that  Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned 
592  years  for  the  same  period,  if  the  present  read- 
ing had  existed  in  his  time.     But  it  is  defended 
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by  Thenius  (ad  loc),  and  is  generally  adopted, 
partly  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian 
chronology.  Most  of  the  systems  therefore  shorten 
the  time  of  the  judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  as 
inclusive  or  contemporary.  But  all  these  combina- 
tions are  arbitrary.  And  this  may  be  said  of  Keil's 
scheme,  which  is  one  of  those  least  open  to  objec- 
tion. He  reckons  the  dates  successively  as  far  as 
Jair,  but  makes  Jephthah  and  the  three  ibllowing 
judges  contemporary  with  the  40  years  of  the  Phil- 
istine oppression  (cf.  x.  6-xiii.  1);  and  by  compress- 
ing the  period  between  the  division  of  the  land 
and  Cushan-rishathaim  into  10  years,  and  the 
Philistine'  wars  to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he 
arrives  ultimately  at  the  480  years.  Ewald  and 
Bertheau  have  proposed  ingenious  but  unsatisfactory 
explanations  —  differing  in  details,  but  both  built 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  period  from 
the  Exodus  to  Solomon  was  divided  into  12  gen- 
erations of  40  years ;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  the 
judges,  this  system  has  become  blended  with  the 
dates  of  another  more  precise  reckoning.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  chronology  exactly.  The  successive 
narratives  give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so77ie  of  the  occurrences  may  have 
been  contemporary  (x.  7).  Pound  numbers  seem 
to  have  been  used  —  the  number  40  occurs  four 
times;  and  two  of  the  periods  are  without  any 
date.  On  this  difficult  subject  see  also  Chkonol- 
OGY,  vol.  i.  p.  444  f. 

VIII.  Commentaries.  —  The  following  list  is 
taken  from  Bertheau  {Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handh.  z.  A. 
T.  [Lief,  vi.].  Das  Buck  der  Ri cider  u.  Rut  [Leipz. 
1845]),  to  whom  this  article  is  principally  indebted. 
(1.)  Pabbinical  :  In  addition  to  the  well-known 
commentaries,  see  R.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  ad  libros 
Vet.  Test,  commentarii  Arabici  specimen  una  cum 
annotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca  iibri  Judd.,  ed.  Ch. 
Fr.  Schnurrer,  Tubing.  1791,  4to;  R.  Tanchumi 
Hierosol.  CGmment.  in  prophetas  Arab,  specimen 
(on  Judg.  xiii.-xxi.),  ed.  Th.  Haarbriicker,  Halis, 
1842,  8vo.  (2.)  Christian.  Victor.  Strigel,  Scholia 
in  libr.  J udd.,  Li\)s.  IbSQ;  Serrarius,  Comment,  in 
libros  Jos.  Judd.^  etc.,  1609;  Critici  S((cri,  tom.  ii. 
Lond.  1660;  Sebast.  Schmidt,  In  libr.  Jndd.,  Ar- 
gentor.  1706,  4to;  Clerici  V.  T.  Iibri  historici, 
Amstelod.  1708,  fob;  J.  D.  Michaehs,  Deutsche 
Uebers.  des  A.  T.  Gottingen,  1772;  Dathe,  IJbri 
hist.  Lot.  vers.  1784;  Exeget.  Ilandb.  d.  A.  T. 
[St.  2,  3]-;  Maurer,  Comment,  gramm.  crii.  [vol.  i.] 
pp.  126-153;  Rosenmiilleri  Scholia  [pars  xi.],  vol. 
ii.  Lipsise,  1835 ;  Gottl.  Ludw.  Studer,  Das  Bach 
der  Richter  grammat.  und  histoi-.  erkldrt.,  1835. 
There  are  many  separate  treatises  on  ch.  v.,  a  fist 
of  which  is  found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80. 

E.  R.  0. 
*    Other  references.  —  Among  the  older  com- 
mentators (see  above)  are  also  J.  Drusiu^s,  Ad  loca 


a  *  It  should  be  stated  that  the  order  of  the  Greek 
in  the  oldest  manuscripts  (ABC  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.) 
assigns  the  450  years  in  Acts  xiii.  19,  20  to  the  period 
of  the  quasi  possession  of  the  promised  land  before  the 
conquest,  and  not  to  that  of  the  administration  of  the 
judges.  This  order  places  koX  fxera  ravra  after  Trej/- 
rrjKOVTa  and  before  eSwKe.  The  translation  then  is  ; 
u  He  gave  them  their  land  as  a  possession  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and,  after  that,  he  gave  [to 
them]  judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet."  Lachmann, 
Tregelles,  Luthardt  (Reuter's  Repertoriuyn^  1855,  p.  205), 
Qreen  (Course  of  Developed  Criticism,  p.  109),  Words- 
worth (in  loc),  and  others  adopt  this  reading.     In  this 


case,  adding  together  the  years  from  the  birth  of 
Isaac  (regarded  as  the  pledge  of  the  possession  de  jure 
of  Canaan)  to  that  of  Jacob  (60),  the  age  of  Jacob  on 
going  into  Egypt  (130),  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (215,  as 
required  by  Gal  iii.  17),  and  the  time  of  the  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  (47),  we  have  as  the  result  452 
years  between  Isaac  and  the  judges.  3leyer  says  con- 
fidently that  this  form  of  the  text  is  corrupt  (Apostel- 
gesch.  p.  231,  ed,  1854) ;  but  it  is  singular  that  so  many 
of  the  best  authorities  agree  in  this  variation.  Eor 
fuller  details  on  this  question  see  the  writer's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts,  pp.  127  f.  and  214  f.  H. 
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ra  Josuce  Jvd.  et  Sam.  Conimentanus, 
Fi-anek.  1618;  J.  Bonfrere,  Josua,  Judices  et  Ruth 
Commentario  illustraii^  Par.  1631;  J.  A.  Osiander, 
Oomm.  in  Judices,  Tubing.  1682.  For  a  fuller 
list,  see  Winer,  Handb.  d.  theoL  Lit.  i.  202  f. ; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica  (Subjects),  col. 
280  f.  Later  writers :  T.  S.  Rordam,  Libri  Judicum 
et  Ruth  secundum  versionem  Syriaco-Hexaplarem, 
ex  Codice  Musei  Britannici  mmc  primum  editi, 
etc.  2  fasc.  Havnia3,  1859-61,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  and  notes.  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Liber 
Judicum  secundum  LXX.  Interpretes  —  Triplicem 
Textus  Conformaiionem  recensuit,  I^ectionis  Vii- 
rietates  enoiavit,  Interpret.  Vet.  Lat.  Fragmenta 
addidit,  Turici,  1867,  valuable  as  a  contribution  to 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Septuagint  version. 
Wahl,  Ueber  den  Verfasser  des  Buches  der  Rich- 
ier,  Ellwangen,  1859.  Kamphausen,  Richter,  in 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  vol.  ii.  (1859),  a  new  ver- 
sion with  brief  notes  ;  and  on  the  chronology 
(which  Bunsen  attempts,  to  very  little  purpose, 
to  illustrate  from  Egyptian  history),  Bibelwerk,  i. 
pp.  ccxxxiii.-ccliii.  C.  F.  Keil,  Josua,  Richter  u. 
Ruth.,  in  the  Bibl.  Comm.  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
iii.  175-356  (1863),  transl.  by  J.  Martin  in  Clark's 
For.  TheoL  Libr.  (Edin.  1865).  Paulus  Cassel, 
Richter  u.  Ruth  (Theil  v.  of  Lange's  Bibeliverk, 
1865,  pp.  1-197).  He  enumerates  and  charac- 
terizes the  most  important  Jewish  expositors  of 
the  book.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  with 
Notes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  75-157  (1865).  This 
author  adheres  very  strictly  to  the  typical  principle 
of  interpretation  as  applied  both  to  the  persons  and 
the  events  mentioned  in  Judges.  Joh.  Bachmann, 
Der  Buch  der  Richter,  mit  besonderer  Rucksicht 
auf  die  Gesch.  seiner  Auslegung  u.  s.  w.  (1868), 
i.  1-242.  This  volume  contains  only  the  first  three 
chapters.  It  promises  in  its  spirit,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  scholarship  to  be  a  work  of  the  first  order. 
Nagelsbach,  Richter,  Buch  der,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyh.  xiii.  29-32,  a  valuable  article.  See  the 
FAnleitungen  in  das  A.  T.  by  Bleek  (pp.  341-355) 
and  Keil  (pp.  153-163,  2e  Aufl.)  for  outlines  of  the 
course  of  criticism  on  this  book,  and  for  their  own 
views  as  representatives  of  somewhat  different  Bibli- 
cal schools.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Zeit  der  Richter, 
in  his  Authentic  des  Pent.  ii.  116-148.  J.  N.  Tiele, 
Chronol.  des  A.  T.  pp.  39-58  (1839).  Stahelin, 
Untersuchungen  iib.  den  Pentateuch,  die  Biicher 
Josua,  Richter,  etc.  (1843).  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jews,  new  ed.,  i.  282-318  (N.  Y.  1864). 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i.  315-426  (Amer.  ed.). 
His  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
vividly  sketched  and  suggestive.  He  assigns  to  the 
period  of  the  judges  a  position  in  Hebrew  history 
similar  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Christian 
history  as  to  the  prevalent  moi'al  degeneracy  com- 
mon to  the  two  epochs,  though  relieved  in  both 
cases  by  mti'ny  single  examples  of  heroism  in  behalf 
of  religion  and  of  the  public  welfare.  G.  Rawlinson, 
Historical  Evidences  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1859), 
pp.  81  f.,  295  f.  (Amer.  ed.).  Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations,  Morning  Series,  vol.  ii.  (Porter's  ed.). 
The  principal  monographs  on  ch.  v.  (the  Song  of 
Deborah)  have  been  mentioned  under  Barak 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  practical  and  hontiletic  uses,  see 
especially  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  mi  the  Old 
Test.,  bks.  ix.,  x.,  xi.  H. 

*  JUDGMENT,    DAY    OF.       [Resur- 

RECTION.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Prcetorium 
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{Upandpiov)  is  so  translated  five  times  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  N .  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it  denotes 
two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xix.  9,  it  is  the  residence 
which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jerusalem ; 
to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the  house 
of  Caiaphas,  and  within  which  He  was  examined 
by  Pilate,  and  scourged  and  mocked  by  the  soldiers, 
while  the  Jews  were  waiting  without  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on  the  Pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  Pra^torium),  on  which  Pilate 
sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence.  The 
Latin  word  prcetorium  originally  signified  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general's  tent  in  a 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  (fee. ) ;  and  afterwards 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  the  palace 
in  which  a  governor  of  a  province  lived  and  admin- 
istered justice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  §  28,  &c.).  The 
site  of  Pilate's  prEetorium  in  Jerusalem  has  given 
rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the 
palace  of  king  Herod,  others  the  tower  of  Antonia; 
but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  latter  was 
probably  tlie  Prsetorium,  which  was  then  and  long 
afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  [Jerusalem, 
p.  1326  a.]  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Christ,  Herod  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace  of  his  father 
(Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however,  from  a  pus- 
sage  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  8),  that  the  Roman 
governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace,  and  set 
up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilate  cer- 
tainly lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  Leg.  in 
Caium,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  that  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Josh.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
Just  in  like  manner,  a  former  palace  of  Hiero  be- 
came the  prsetorium,  in  which  Verres  lived  in 
Syracuse  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,  §  12). 

2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment-hall  or 
prsetorium  in  Csesarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection  of 
which  by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
XV.  9,  §  6;  see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §§  5-8).' 

3.  The  word  "palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court,"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the 
same  word  prsetorium.  The  statement  in  a  later 
part  of  the  same  epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to 
connect  this  prcetorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at 
Rome;  but  no  classical  authority  is  found  for  so 
designating  the  palace  itself.  The  preetorian  camp, 
outside  the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  prsetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  deserving  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  prsetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prge- 
torian  Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks  in  Momit 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,'  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  prsetorian 
prefect.^ 

*  Prof.  Lightfoot  at  present  {Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  pp.  86,  97  f(.,  Lond.  1868)  understands 
irpaiTCjopio)  (Phil.  i.  13)  in  the  sense  of  "  prse- 
torians,'?  and  not  "prsetorian  camp"  as  formerly 
{Journ.  of  Class,   and  Sacr.   Philol.   iv.   58   ff.). 


«  *  On  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  385,  note  a  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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With  this  direct  personal  sense  we  might  expect 
the  dative  without  er,  as  in  the  other  clause  (conip. 
also  Acts  iv.  16,  vii.  13;  1  Tim.  iv.  15).  But  with 
the  local  sense  as  the  direct  one  and  the  personal 
as  indirect  (as  in  Ewald's  ''  im  ganzen  Prcetorium 
unter  den  kriegern,"  see  his  Sendsc/iriden  des  Ap. 
Paulus,  p.  441),  the  variation  of  construction  is 
natural.  .  See  Meyer's  note  on  this  passage;  also 
the  art.  Cesar's  Household  (Amer.  ed.). 

H. 
4.  The  word  prcetorium  occurs  also  in '  Matt. 
xxvii.  27,  where  it  is  transhited  "  common  haU  " 
[A.  V.  marg.  "governor's  house"],  and  in  Mark 
XV.  16.  In  both  places  it  denotes  Pilate's  residence 
in  Jerusalem.  W.  T.  B. 

*  JUDGMENT-SEAT,  the  translation  (A. 
V.)  in  various    passages    of   /ST^^a,    and    once  of 

KplT'fjpiOy-         [GaBBATHA   ;      JuDGjME]ST-HALL   ; 

PRiETORiUM.]  Some  critics  adopt  this  sense  of 
KpiT'f]pioy  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  4  (see  Meyer  in  loc.^  and 
comp.  James  ii.  6,  A.  V.).  H. 

JU'DITH.  1.  (nn^in*)  [see  below]:  'Iou5/0; 
[Alex,  lovdiv'  Juditli]).  '■'•The  daughter  of  Beeri 
the  Hittite,"  and  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34). 
[Aholibamah.] 

2.  ['Iou5t0;  Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  louSeiO ;  Aid. 
'IouSt}^,  'loiyJei^.]  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal 
book  which  bears  her  name,  who  appears  as  an 
ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21), 
courage,  and  chastity  (xvi.  22  fF.).  Her  supposed 
descent  from  Simeon  (ix.  2)  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ff.), 
mark  the  conception  of  the  character,  which  evi- 
dently belongs  to  a  period  of  stern  and  perilous 
conflict.  The  most  unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.)  is 
combined  with  zealous  rituahsm  (xii.  1  ff.),  and 
faith  is  turned  to  action  rather  than  to  supplication 
(viii.  31  ff.).  Clement  of  Kome  {Ep.  i.  55)  assigns 
to  Judith  the  epithet  given  to  Jael  ('louSel^  r/ 
fiuKapla) ;  and  Jerome  sees  in  her  exploit  the  image 
of  the  victory  of  the  Church  over  the  power  of  evil 
(Ep.  Ixxix.  11,  p.  508;  "Judith  ...  in  typo  Ec- 
clesise  diabolum  capite  truncavit;  "  cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21, 
p.  105). 

The   name   is    properly  the  feminine   form    of 

*^'1^'^%  JudcEus  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative oi  Juddi^  i.  e.  ^'■praised.'"         B.  F.  W. 

*  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions 
the  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  book  is  uniformly 
spelt  Judeth,  as  in  the  Genevan  version.  This 
orthography  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Aldine 
edition,  which  reads  'lovS-fjO  in  the  heading,  and 
often,  though  not  uniformly,  in  the  text  of  the 
book.  A. 

JU^DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  like  that  of 
Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Nineveh''''  (\.  1),  of  the  campaign 
of  Holofernes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia, 
through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish 
heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious  difficul- 
ties, both  historical  and  geographical,  to  allow  of 
the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or 
even  carefullv  moulded  on  truth.     The  existence 
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of  a  kingdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  reign  of  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 
date  after  the  return ;  and  an  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  events  in  harmonious 
connection  with  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  identified  with  Cambyses, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  Merodach  Baladan, 
etc.,  without  the  slightest  show  of  probability.  But 
apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to  the 
position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  when  the  Temple 
was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3)  and  the  hierarchical 
government  established  in  place  of  the  kingdom 
(xv.  8,  yj  yepovaia  rwv  vlwv  Icrpa'fjA'i  cf.  iv.  4, 
Samaria;  viii.  6,  irpoad^^aroi/,  irpovfx'nviov)',  and 
after  the  Return  the  course  of  authentic  history 
absolutely  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  events  as  the  book  relates.  This  funda- 
mental contradiction  of  facts,  which  underlies  the 
whole  narrative,  renders  it  superfluous  to  examine 
in  detail  the  other  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  it  (e.  ff.  iv.  6,  ..Joacim;  cf.  1  Chr.  vi.; 
Jpseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  6,  Joacim). 
^  2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  les- 
sened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an  ideal 
type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embodied  in 
the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacrificing  faith 
and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith  were  the  qual- 
ities by  which  the  champions  of  Jewish  freedom 
were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the  power  of  S3ria, 
which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holofernes.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which  is  exhibited 
in  these  traits,  affords  the  best  indication  of  its 
date:  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to 
the  Maccaba3an  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only 
in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller  traits.  The 
impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  prophetic  description  of  Antiochus  (Dan.  xi. 
31  ff.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of  Judith's  courage 
must  be  compared  not  with  the  immediate  results 
of  the  invasion  of  Apollonius  (as  Bertholdt,  Jiinl 
2553  ff.),  but  with  the  victory  which  the  author 
pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward  of  faith.  But 
while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  second  century  b.  c.  (175-100  b.  c),  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  its  date 
within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (105-4  b.  c.  Movers) 
or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  b.  c,  Ewald),  rest  on  very 
inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more  natural  (as 
a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  time,  c. 
170  B.  c,  when  Ajitiochus  Epiphanes  made  his 
first  assault  upon  the  Temple.« 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which  l^as  been 
given  of  the  character  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  that  the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  deriva- 
tion (e.  ff.  AcMor  ^=  Brother  of  Li ffht;  Judiths 

Jewess;  Bethulia  =  H^^bin^,  the  virffin  of  Je- 
hovah ),  and  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disappear  when  he  is  regarded 


a  The  theory  of  Volkmar  {Das  vierte  Buck  Ezra,  p. 
6  ;  T/ieol.  Jahrb.  1856,  1857)  that  the  book  of  Judith 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan,  need 


only  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  it  assumes  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  (§  6). 
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as  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorize  the 
whole  narrative,  as  Grotius  has  done  (Prol.  in 
Jud.),  who  interprets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 

widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  (H"^"  vS"n'^IIl) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Devil,  and 
Holofernes  (WH^  ^ID  VH,  lictor  sei'penfds)  of  An- 
tiochus,  his  emissary ;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by  his  name  the 
assurance  that  "  God  will  rise  up"  to  deliver  this 
people. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha ' ' 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  (itp.  ad  Afric.  §  13, 
ouSe  yap  exovcriv  avra  [oi  'E^Spaloi]  koI  ev 
^ATTOKpixpoi^  'EtSpaiaTL,  ws  aTr'  avroov  fxadSvres 
iyudoKain,€j/),  bj  which  statement  he  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  book  was.  originally  written  in  Greek. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  tliat  "among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  is  read  among  the 
Hagiographa  [Apocrypha]  .  .  ,  and  being  written 
in  the  CliaMee  language  is  reckoned  among  the 
histories"  {Prcef.  ad  Jud.).  The  words  of  Origen 
are,  however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic),  though 
Jahn  (Einl.  n.  §  3)  and  Eichhorn  {Ei7d.  in  d. 
Apokr.  327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present 
Greek  text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which 
may  be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or 
reviser." 

5.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct 
recensions,  the  Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  rep- 
resentative of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived  in  the  main  from  the 
Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jerome 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  (^'  magis 

.  sensum  e  sensu  quam  verbum  e  verbo  transferens  " ) ; 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p.  122) 
prove  that  he  took  the  old  Latin  as  the  basis  of  his 
work,  though  he  compared  it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  ("  sola  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  Integra  in  verbis  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui 
Latinis  expressi").  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  Einl. 
2574  f. ;  e.  g.  x.  5,  koX  6,pToov  KaBapwy,  Vulg.  et 
panes  et  caseu)n,  i.  e.  koI  rvpou',  xvi.  3,  on  els 
Trape/ji^oXas  aurov,  Vulg.  qui  posuit  castra  sua, 
i.  e.  6  Oeis',  xvi.  17,  koI  KXoLvaovrai  iu  alcrd-fjaei, 
Vulg.  ut  urantur  et  sentiant) ;  and  Jerome  remarks 
that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  interpolated 
before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15,  v. 
11-20,  V.  22-24,  vi.  15  fF.,  ix.  6  ff.),  which  however 
contains  peculiar  passages  (i.  13-16,  vi.  1,  &c.). 
Even  where  the  two  texts  do  not  differ  in  the  details 
of  the  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case  (e.  g.  1,  3  ff., 
iii.  9,  V.  9,  vi.  13,  vii.  2  ff.,  x.  12  ff.,  xv.  11,  xvi. 
25),  they  yet  differ  in  language  (e.  g.  c.  xv.,  etc.), 
and  in  names  (e.  g.  viii.  1)  and  numbers  (e.  g.  i.  2); 


a  The  present  Greek-  text  offers  instances  of  mis- 
translation which  clearly  point  to  an  Aramaic  original : 
e.  g.  iii.  9,  xv.  3,  i.  8  ;  of.   v.  15,  18  (A^ihinger,  in 
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and  these  variations  can  only  be  explained  by  going 
back  to  some  still  more  remote  source  (cf.  Bertholdt, 
J£inl.  2568  ff.),  which  was  probably  an  earlier  Greek 
copy.^ 

6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation, but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use  is 
very  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  Esther  (Jos.  Aiit.  xi.  6,  §  1  ff.).  The  first 
reference  to  its  .contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  {Ep. 
i.  55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  {Sel.  in  Je7'em.  23:  cf.  Horn.  ix.  in  Jud.  1), 
Hilary  {in  Paal.  cxxv.  6),  and  Lucifer  {De  non 
pare.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  SyfUod  of  Nice," 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  cor- 
rupt. It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  cata- 
logue at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  against 
the  best  authority  (cf.  Hody,  De  Bihl.  Text.  646  «), 
but  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an 
early  time  (cf.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15),  which  it 
commonly  maintained  afterwards.      [Canon.] 

7.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  {Kurzgef ass- 
ies Exeg.  Handbuch,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  far  the 
best  which  has  appeared ;  within  a  narrow  compass 
it  contains  a  good  critical  apparatus  and  schoIarUke 
notes.  B.  F.  W. 

*  Literature.  —  Besides  the  Introductions  and 
other  general  works  referred  to  under  the  art.  Apoc- 
rypha, the  following  essays  and  treatises  may  be 
noted  :  Reuss,  art.  Judith  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Allgem.  Ency/d.,  Sect.  ii.  Theil  xxviii.  pp.  98-103. 
Vaihinger,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyhl.  vii.  135-142. 
Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  ii. 
692-696.  "  G.  B."  in  the  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  for 
July,  1856,  pp.  342-363,  and  B.  H.  Cowper,  The 
Book  of  Judith  and  its  Geography,  ibid.  Jan.  1861, 
pp.  421-440.  0.  Wolff  (Cath.),  Das  Buch  Judith 
als  geschichtllche  Urkunde  vertheidigt  u.  erJdd7% 
Leipz.  1861,  of  little  or  no  value.  The  most  elabo- 
rate and  remarkable  among  the  recent  publications 
relating  to  the  book  is  that  of  Volkmar,  Handb.  d. 
Einl.  in  die  Apokryphen,  P^'  Theil,  1^  Abth.  Judith, 
Tiib.  1860.  He  maintains  that  the  book  was  com- 
posed in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  near 
the  end  of  A.  d.  117  or  the  beginning  of  118,  and 
that  it  describes,  under  the  disguise  of  fictitious 
names,  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Parthians 
and  Jews,  and  the  triumph  of  the  latter  in  the 
death  of  Lusius  Quietus,  the  general  of  Trajan 
and  governor  of  Judaea.  Nebuchadnezzar  stands 
for  Trajan;  Kineveh  is  Antioch  "  the  great,"  as  the 
chief  city  under  the  Roman  sway  in  the  East ;  and 
Assyria  accordingly  stands  for  Syria  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  power  which  oppressed  the  Jews, 
the  region  where  that  power  was  concentrated. 
"  Arphaxad  the  king  of  the  Medes  "  represents  the 
Parthian  Arsacidae;  Ecbatana  is  Nisibis,  Holo- 
fernes Lucius  Quietus,  and  the  beautiful  widow 
Judith  symbolizes  Judsea  in  her  desolation,  but 
still  faithful  to  Jehovah,  and  destined  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies.  This  explanation  is  carried  out 
into  detail  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity.     It 


Herzog's  Encykl.  s.  v. ;  Fritzsche,  Einl.  §  2  ;  De  Wette, 
Einl.  §  308,  c.). 

b  Of  modern  versions  the  English  follows  the  Greek, 
and  that  of  Luther  the  Latin  text. 
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was  first  proposed  by  Volkmar  in  Zeller's  TheoL 
Jnhrb.  for  1856,  p.  362  ff.,  and  more  fully  set  forth 
ill  an  article  in  the  same  periodical,  1857,  pp.  441- 
4.;8;  comp,  his  articles  on  the  Parthian- Jewish  war 
of  Trajan,  in  the  liheimsches  Museum  f,  Philol. 
and  the  Zeitsclir.f.  Alter t/iumskunde  for  1858.  His 
view  has  been  accepted  by  Baur,  Hitzig  (Hilgen- 
feld's  Zeitschr.  f.  lolss.  TheoL  1860,  pp.  240-250), 
and  Schenkel.  Strong  objections  to  it  have  been 
m'ged  by  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  J\  wiss.  TheoL  1858, 
i.  270-281,  and  1861,  iv.  335-385;  11.  A.  Lipsius, 
ibid.  1859,  ii.  39-121,  and  in  the  Literarisches 
Centralblntt  f.  BeutsGhland^  1861,  coll.  605-610; 
Ewald,  Jahrh.f.  BibL  iviss.  xi.  226-231,  and  Gott. 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1861,  ii.  693-710;  and  L.  Dies- 
tel,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsclie  TheoL  1862,  pp.  781-784. 
See  also  Ewald's  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  3^  Ansg. 
iv.  618-625  (541  ff.,  2^  Aufl.).  On  the  different 
forms  of  the  Judith-legend  in  Jewish  tradition,  see 
Jellinek's  Bet  ha-Midrasch.,  vols,  i.,  ii.  (1853  f.), 
and  Lipsius,  Jildische  Quellen  zur  Judithsctge,  in 
Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  TheoL  1867,  x.  337- 
366.  A. 

JU'EL  ('louT^A;  [Vat.  louj/a,  but  joined  with 
the  following  word:]  Johel).  1.  1  .Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Uel.] 

2.  ([Vat.  Our]\,  but  joined  with  the  preceding 
word:]   Jessei.)  1   Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.] 

JUXIA  ClovXla-  [./w/M7?i,  ace.]),  a  Christian 
woman  at  Rome,  probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the 
sister  of  Philologus,  in  connection  with  whom  she 
is  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  sup- 
poses that  they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a 
Christian  household  which  included  the  other  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Some  modern 
critics  have  conjectured  that  the  name  may  be  that 
of  a  man,  Julias.  W.  T.  B. 

JU'HUS  i'lovAios-  [Jtdius]),  the  courteous 
centurion  of  "  Augustus'  band,"  to  whose  charge 
St.  Paul  was  delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner 
from  Csesarea  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3).  [Cen- 
turion.] 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Itahan  band  (Acts  x.  1); 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  9, 
§  2,  (fee).  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  of  St. 
Paul,  ch.  21)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion, 
that  the  Augustan  cohort  was  a  detachment  of  the 
Pra:^torian  (juards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Roman  governor  at  Csesarea;  and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit.  IJist.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Prsetorians.     [Italian  Band,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  T.  B. 

JU^NIA  Clovvias,  i'  e.  Junias:  [Juniam, 
ace] ),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
as  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note 
among  the  Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was 
possibly  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Hammond 
also  takes  the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junias, 
which  would  be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  observes) 
of  Junilius  or  Junianus.  [Andronicus.]  Chrys- 
ostom,  holding  the  more  common,  but  perhaps  less 
probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name  is  that  of  a 
woman,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  "  How  great  is  the 
devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should  be  counted 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Apostle!"  Nothing  is 
known   of  the  imprisonment   to  which    St.  Paul 


JUPITER 

refers:  Origen  supposes  that  it  is  that  bondage 
from  which  Christ  makes  Christians  free. 

W.   T.  B. 

JUNIPER  (Don,  from  Dnn^  "bind," 
Gesen.  p.  1317:  paOjueu,  (jyvrSv^  IK-  xix.  4,  5: 
junipei'us).  It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedar] 
that  the  oxycedrus  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  the 
tree  whose  wood,  called  "  cedar- wood,"  was  ordered 
by  the  law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  purification 
(Lev.  xiv.  4;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however, 
which  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond 
doubt  a  sort  of  broom,  Genista  monosperma,  Ge- 
nista rcetam  of  Forskal,  answering  to  the  Arabic 
Eethem,  which  is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson, 
ii.  124).  It  is  mentioned  as  affording  shade  to 
Elijah  in  his  flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and 
as  affording  material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme 
cases,  for  human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4;  Job  xxx.  4).  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords 
shade  and  protection,  both-  in  heat  and  storm,  to 
travellers  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  434,436).  Its  roots 
are  very  bitter,  and  would  thus  serve  as  food  only 
in  extreme  cases;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

1277?^  (Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 
or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  (Ges.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah  may  have  furnished  also  the  "coals"  or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(1  K.  xix.  6 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "  coals  of  juni- 
per"). Iho.  Rothem  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  to  a  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19 ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  483,  537;  Robinson,  i.  203,  205;  Lord 
Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183 ;  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxiv.  9,  65 ; 
Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50;  Stanley,  S.  ^' 
P.  pp.  20,  79,  521 ;  [Thomson,  Lund  and  Booh, 
ii.  436  ff. ;  and  especially  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
the  Bible,  p.  339  f.  (Lond.  1867).  —  H.]). 

H.  W.  P. 

JU^PITER  (Ze^is,  LXX.  [andN.  T.:  Jupi- 
ter'] ).  Among  the  chief  measures  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  took  for  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  faith  was  that  of  dedicating  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace, 
vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  time  the  rival  Temple  on 
Gerizim  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenius  {Jupiter 
Hospitalis,  Vulg.).  The  choice  of  the  first  epithet 
is  easily  intelligible.  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  the 
national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race  (Thucyd.  iii.  14), 
as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world^ 
and  as  such  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Jehovah, 
who  had  revealed  Himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham. 
The  application  of  the  second  epithet,  "  the  God 
of  hospitality"  (cf.  Grimm,  on  2  Mace.  I.  c),  is 
more  obscure.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  2  it  is  explained  by 
the  clause,  "  as  was  the  character  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  place,"  which  may,  however,  be  an 
ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf.  Q.  Curt.  iv.  5, 
8),  and  not  a  sincere  eulogy  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  339  n.). 

Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Lystra  (Acts   xiv.    12,  13),  where  the  expression 
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JUSHAB-HESED 

<' Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,''  means  that 
liis  temple  was  outside  the  city.«  B.  F.  W. 

*  The  Lystrians  on  that  occasion  called  Bar- 
nabas Jupiter  (ver.  12),  because  Paul  being  "the 
chief  speaker ' '  and  therefore  Mercury,  the  god  of 
eloquence,  they  supposed  the  other  visitor  must  be 
J  upiter,  whom  they  specially  worshipped.  They  had  a 
tradition  also  that  these  two  gods  had  once  travelled 
in  disguise  among  them  (see  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  611). 
It  has  been  suggested  too  that  Paul  may  have  been 
the  older  man  of  the  two,  and  Barnabas  more  im- 
poshig  than  Paul  in  his  personal  appearance  (corap. 
2  Cor.  X.  1,  10).  H. 

JU^SHAB-HE'SED  ClOri  ^t??^'^ :  'Ao-o- 
jSeS;  [Vat.  Apo^Sao-o/c ;]  Alex.  AtroiSaea-S;  [Comp. 
'lajtrajSeo'eS:]  Josabhesed),  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20).  It  does  not  appear  why  the  five  chil- 
dren in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the  three  in 
ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might  be  by 
a  different  mother,  or  possibly  born  in  Judaea  after 
the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were  born  at 
Babylon.  The  name  of  Jushab-hesed,  i.  e.  "  Lov- 
ing-kindness is  returned,"  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothers,  is  a  striking 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  re- 
turn from  Captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names. 

A.  C.  H. 
JUS'TUS  CloDo-TOs:  [/?/stos,"just"]).  Schoett- 
gen  {ffoi\  Ilebr.  in  Act.  Ap.)  shows  by  quotations 
from  rabbinical  writers  that  this  name  was  not 
unusual  among  the  Jews.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph 
called  Barsabas  (Acts   i.  23).      [.Joseph  Barsa- 

BAS.] 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St. 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
have  Titus,  while  the  Vulg.  combines  both  names 
Titus  Justus. 

*  Paul  did  not  lodge  with  Justus  at  this  time, 
but  having  left  the  synagogue  preached  at  the  house 
of  Justus,  which  being  near  the  synagogue  was  so 
much  the  more  convenient  for  that  .purpose  (ver.  8). 
For  aught  that  appears,  he  abode  still  with  Aquila 
(ver,  3)  after  this  separation  from  the  Jews.  Nor  is 
Justus  spoken  of  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  Jewish 
proselyte  {aetSofxevov  rhv  0eoV),  though  evidently 
he  had  more  sympathy  with  Paul  than  with  the 
Jews,  and  no  doubt  soon  became  a  believer.    H. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11).     [Jesus,  p.  1347.] 

JUT^TAH       (n^^>,       i.    e.   Jutah;&    also 

ni^^*^  and  in  xxi.  16,  HtS*^  [extended,  inclined]  : 
'Irdy,  Alex.  lerra;  Taj/u,  Alex,  omits:  Jota,  Jeta), 
a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of  Judah,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  55). 
It  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  16),  but  in  the 
catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  57-59,  the  name  has  es- 
caped. In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  was  a  large 
village  {Kdojxii]  /jLeyiaTrj),  18  miles  southward  of 
Eleutheropolis  {Onomasticon,  ^^^  J eitsin^^),  A  vil- 
lage called  Yutta  was  visited  by  Robinson,  close  to 
Main  and  Kurmul  (Bibl  Res.  1st  ed.  ii.  195,  628), 
which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient  town. 


*  a  The  name  Jupiter  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  in 
Acts  xix.  35,  where  "  the  image  [of  the  goddess  Arte- 
mis] which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  "  is  the  translation 

of  TOV  StOTieTOUS.  ,  A. 

b  This  —  with  one  t  —  is  the  form  given  in  Hahn's 
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Reland  {Pal.  p.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutta  is 
the  Tr6\Ls  'louSa  (A.  V.  "  a  city  of  Juda  ")  in  the 
hill  country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
evidence.     [Juda,  City  of,  Amer.  ed.]         G. 


K. 

KAB^ZEEL  (bS^?|7  [see  below]  :  [in 
Josh.,]  Bai(r6A697A,  Alex.  KaaQ^-qX,  [Comp.  KajS- 
o-7?A,  Aid.  KajSo-erjA;  in  2  Sam.,]  Ka^€af:'f}\, 
[Vat.  Kara^€(rd7]K,  Comp.  Aid.  KajSacaTjA;  in  1 
Chr.,]  Kafiaaa'i]K''  Cabseel),  one  of  the  "cities" 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  the  first  named  in  the  enu- 
meration of  those  next  Edom,  and  apparently  the 
farthest  south  (Josh.  xv.  21).  Taken  as  Hebrew, 
the  word  signifies  "  collected  by  God,"  and  may  be 
compared  with  Joktheel,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  Jews  on  an  Edomite  city.  Kabzeel  is  memo- 
rable as  the  native  place  of  the  great  hero  Benaiah- 
ben-Jehoiada,  in  connection  with  whom  it  is  twice 
mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After 
the  Captivity  it  was  reinhabited  by  the  Jews,  and 
appears  as  Jekabzeel. 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  —  as 
Ka^(T€r]\  and  Capseel;  the  first  time  by  Eusebius 
only,  and  apparently  confounded  with  Carmel,  un- 
less the  conjecture  of  Le  Clerc  in  his  notes  on  the 
passage  be  accepted,  which  would  identify  it  with 
the  site  of  Elijah's  sleep  and  vision,  between  Beer- 
sheba  and  Horeb.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  G. 

*  KA^DES  (Kc^Stjs:  Vulg.  omits),  Jud.  i.  9, 
perhaps  the  same  as  Kadesii  (see  below),  or 
Kedesh,  Josh.  XV.  23.  A. 

KA^DESH,  KA  DESH  BAR^NEA  [Heh. 
Barne'a]  {XO^\l,  V?"??^  ^l^l  [see  in  the  art. 
and  notes] :  KolZ-t)^  [Ez.  xlvii.  19,  Rom.  Vat.  Ka- 
dilfx\i  KcxStjs  Bapv-f]^  Kddrjs  rod  Bapwl]  [Num. 
xxxiv.  4;  Cades,  Cadesbarne]).  This  place,  the 
scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the  farthest  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  reached  in  their  direct  road  to 
Canaan;  it  was  also  that  whence  the  spies  were 
sent,  and  where,  on  their  retiu^n,  the  people  broke 
out  into  murmuring,  upon  which  their  strictly  penal 
term  of  wandering  began  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xiv. 
29-33,  XX.  1 ;  Deut.  ii.  14).  It  is  probable  that 
the  term  "Kadesh,"  though  applied  to  signify  a 
"  citv,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a  region, 
in  which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and  Kadesh- 
Barnea  probably,  indicates  a  precise  spot.  Thus 
Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of  the  same 
tract  which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur  (Gen. 
XX.  1).  Shur  is  possibly  the  same  as  Sihor,  "  whi^h 
is  before  Egypt"  (xxv.  18;  Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.^  ii. 
18),  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the  wilderness  on 
which  the  people  emerged  from  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  [Shuk.]  "  Between  Kadesh  and  Bered  " 
is  another  hidication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  as  an 
eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  point  so  fixed 
is  "  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur  "  (v.  7),  and 


text  of  XV.  55  ;  Michaelis  and  Walton  insert  a  dagesh, 
but  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 
translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.),  whatever  shape  the  word  assumes,  it 
retains  a  single  t. 
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the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by  selecting  the 
western  one  not  so  far  to  the  wTst,  while  the  eastern 
one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged.  Again,  we  have  Ka- 
desh  as  the  point  to  which  the  foray  of  Chedor- 
laonier  "  returned  ''  —  a  word  which  does  not  im- 
ply that  they  had  previously  visited  it,  but  that  it 
lay  in  the  direction,  as  viewed  from  Mount  Seir 
and  Paran  mentioned  next  before  it,  which  was 
that  of  the  point  from  which  Chedorlaomer  had 
come,  namely,  the  North.  Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
com'ino-  down  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
smote  the  Zuzims  (Amnion,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
20),  and  the  Emims  (Moab,  Deut.  ii.  11),  and  the 
Horites  in  Mount  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  sea, 
unto  »  El-Paran  that  is  by  the  wilderness."  He 
drove  these  Horites  over  the  Arabah  into  the  et- 
Tih  region.  Then  "  returned,"  i.  e.  went  north- 
ward to  Kadesh  and  Hazazon  Tamar,  or  Engedi 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  In  Gen.  xiv.  7 
Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-Mishpat,  the  "  foun- 
tain of  judgment,"  and  is  connected  with  Tamar, 
or  Hazazon  Tamar,  just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the 
comparatively  late  book  of  Ezekiel,  as  designed  to 
mark  the  southern  border  of  Juclah,  drawn  through 
them  and  terminating  seaward  at  the  "  Ei\er  to 
(or  toward)  the  Great  Sea."  Precisely  thus  stands 
Kadesh-Barnea  in  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Joshua 
(comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28;  Num.  xxxiv.  4; 
Josh.  XV.  3).  Unless  then  we  are  prejDared  to  make 
a  double  Kadesh  for  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  seems 
idle  with  Keland  {Pakestina,  p.  114-17)  to  distin- 
guish the  "  En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,"  from 
that  to  which  the  spies  returned.  Eor  there  is  an 
identity  about  all  the  connections  of  the  two,  which, 
if  not  conclusive,  will  compel  us  to  abandon  all 
possible  inquiries.  This  holds  especially  as  regards 
Paran  and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  leing  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  region,  and  also  of  being  the  first 
point  of  importance  found  by  Chedorlaomer  on 
passing  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  a  strikingly  similar  maimer  we  have  the 
limits  of  a  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
the  time,  indicated  by  three  points,  Horeb,  Mount 
Seir,  Kadesh-Barnea,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance 
between  the  extremes  being  fixed  at  "  11  days' 
journey,"  or  about  165  miles,  allowing  15  miles  to 
an  average  day's  journey.  This  is  one  element  for 
determhiing  the  site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  course 
the  position  of  Horeb  ascertained.  The  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  spies  returned  is  "  Kadesh  " 
simply,  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  con- 
nected with  the  '-wilderness  of  Paran;"  yet  the 
"  wilderness  of  Zin  "  stands  in  near  conjunction, 
as  the  point  whence  the  "  search  "  of  the  spies 
commenced  (ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8, 
we  find  that  it  was  from  Kadesh-Barnea  that  the 
mission  of  the  spies  commenced,  and  in  the  re- 
hearsed narrative  of  the  same  event  in  Deut.  i.  19, 
and  ix.   23,  the  name  "  Barnea  "   is  also  added. 


a  Another  short  article  of  Jerome's,  apparently 
referred  to  by  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  93  note),  as  relating 
likewise  to  En-mishpa,t,  should  seem  to  mean  some- 
thing wholly  different,  namely,  the  well  of  Isaac  and 
Abimelech  in  Gerar  :  ^piap  KpLcreiog  els  eVt  vvv  eari, 
KUijxy]  BrjpSai/  [puteus  judicis)  KaKovjjievr)  ev  rrj   Vepa- 

TLKjj. 

ft  There  is  a  remarkable  interpolation  in  the  LXX., 
or  (as  seems  less  pi'obable)  omission  in  the  present 
Heb.  text  of  Num.  xxxiii.  86,  where,  in  following  the 
various  stages  of  the  march,  we  find  respectively  as 
follows  .  — 
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Thus  far  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  this  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  Again, 
in  Num.  xx.,  we  find  the  people  encamped  in  Ka- 
desh after  reaching  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  For  the 
question  whether  this  was  a  second  visit  (supposing 
the  Kadesh  identical  with  that  of  the  spies),  or  a 
continued  occupancy,  see  Wilder]sess  of  Wan- 
dering. The  mention  of  the  "  wilderness  of  Zin  " 
is  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  this  place  with  that  of 
Num.  xiii.  The  reasons  which  seem  to  have  fostered 
a  contrary  opinion  are  the  absence  of  water  (ver.  2) 
and  the  position  assigned  —  "in  the  uttermost  of" 
the  "  border "  of  Edoni.  Yet  the  murmuring 
seems  to  have  arisen,  or  to  have  been  more  intense 
on  account  of  their  having  encamped  there  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  water;  which  af!brds  again  a 
presumption  of  identity.  Further,  "  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
3;  Josh.  XV.)  destroys  any  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary arising  from  that  position.  Jerome  clearly 
knows  of  but  one  and  the  same  Kadesh — "where 
jVIoses  smote  the  rock,"  where  "  Miriam's  monu- 
ment," he  says,  "  was  still  shown,  and  where  Chedor- 
laomer smote  the  rulers  of  Amalek."  It  is  true 
Jerome  gives  a  distinct  article  on  Kad^rjs,  evQa  rj 
Trr]yr]  rrjs  Kpiaeoos,  i-  e.  En-mishpat,«  but  only 
perhaps  in  order  to  record  the  fountain  as  a  distinct 
local  fact.  The  apparent  ambiguity  of  the  position, 
first,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  or  in  Paran;  and 
secondly  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no  real  increase  to  the 
difficulty.  For  whether  these  tracts  were  contigu- 
ous, and  Kadesh  on  their  common  border,  or  ran 
into  each  other,  and  embraced  a  common  territory, 
to  which  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended 
sense,  might  be  given,  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  commences.  Num.  x.  12,  where  that  of 
Sinai  ends,  and  that  it  extends  to  the  point,  whence 
in  ch.  xiii.  the  spies  set  out,  though  the  only  posi- 
tive identification  of  Kadesh  with  it  is  that  in  xiii. 
26,  when  on  their  return  to  rejoin  Moses  they  come 
"  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh."  Pakan 
then  was  evidently  the  general  name  of  the  great 
tract  south  of  Palestine,  commencing  soon  after 
Sinai,  as  the  people  advanced  northwards  —  that 
perhaps  now  known  as  the  desert  et-  Tih.  Hence, 
when  the  spies  are  returning  southwards  they  return 
to  Kadesh,  viewed  as  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ; 
though,  in  the  same  chapter,  when  starting  north- 
wards on  their  journey,  they  commence  from  that 
of  Zin.  It  seems  almost  to  follow  that  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  must  have  overlapped  that  of  Paran  on 
the  north  side;  or  must,  if  they  were  parallel  and 
lay  respectively  east  and  west,  have  had  a  further 
extension  northwards  than  this  latter.  In  the 
designation  of  the  southern  border  of  the  Israelites 
also,  it  is  observable  that  the  wilderness  of  Zin  is 
mentioned  as  a  limit,  but  nowhere  that  of  Paran  ^ 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3,  Josh.  xv.  1),  unless  the^dwelHng 


Greek. 
Kat  airripav  Ik  reo-twv  TajSep  /cat  napeve^aXov  ev  rjj 
epiqfKi)  iSiV,  /cat  aTnjpav  e/c  ttj5  eprj^ou  2tV,  /cat  Trapevi- 
^aKov  ets  ttjv  eprjixov  ^dpav  avrrj  effTt  KdSr]s. 
The  LXX.  would  make  them  approach  the  wilderness 
of  Sin  first,  and  that  of  Paran  secondly,  thus  reversing 
the  effect  of  the  above  observations. 
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of  Ishmael  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  "  (Gen. 
xxi.  21)  indicates  that,  on  the  western  portion  of 
the  southern  border,  which  the  story  of  Hagar  indi- 
cates as  his  dwelling-place,  the  Paran  nomenclature 
prevailed. 

If  it  be  allowed,  in  the  dearth  of  positive  testi- 
mony, to  follow  great  natural  boundaries  in  sug- 
gesting an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  situation 
of  these  adjacent  or  perhaps  overlapping  wilder- 
nesses, it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Kiepert's  map 
(in  Robinson,  vol.  i. ;  see  also  Russegger's  map  of 
the  same  region),  that  the  Arabah  itself  and  the 
plateau  westward  of  it  are,  when  we  leave  out  the 
commonly  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula  (here  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  in  its  wider  or  northerly 
portion  to  "the  wilderness  of  Sinai"),  the  two 
parts  of  the  whole  region  most  strongly  partitioned 
off  from  and  contrasted  with  one  another.  On  this 
western  plateau  is  indeed  superimposed  another,  no 
less  clearly  marked  out,  to  judge  from  the  map,  as 
distinct  from  the  former  as  this  from  the  Arabah; 
but  this  higher  ground,  it  will  be  further  seen, 
probably  corresponds  with  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites."  The  Arabah,  and  its  limiting  barrier 
of  high  ground  «  on  the  western  side,  differ  by  about 
400  or  500  feet  in  elevation  at  the  part  where  Rob- 
inson, advancing  from  Petra  towards  Hebron, 
ascended  that  barrier  by  the  pass  el-Khurdr.  At 
the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Arabah  the  regularity  of 
this  barrier  is  much  broken  by  the  great  wadies 
which  converge  thither;  but  from  its  edge  at  el- 
Khurdr  the  great  floor  stretches  westward,  with  no 
great  interruption  of  elevation,  if  we  omit  the  super- 
imposed plateau,  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and 
northward  to  Rhinocolura  and  Gaza.  Speaking  of 
it  apparently  from  the  point  of  view  at  el-Khurdr, 
Robinson  (ii.  586,  587)  says  it  is  "not  exactly  a  table- 
land, but  a  higher  tract  of  country,  forming  the 
first  of  the  several  steps  or  offsets  into  which  the 
ascent  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  is  divided." 
It  is  now  known  as  the  wilderness  et-  Tih,  A  general 
description  of  it  occurs  in  Robinson  (i.  261,  262), 
together  with  a  mention  of  the  several  travellers 
who  had  then  previously  visited  it:  its  configura- 
tion is  given,  ib.  294.  If  this  et-Tih  region  rep- 
resent the  wilderness  of  Paran,  then  the  Arabah 
itself,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
and  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
stand  for  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  superimposed 
plateau  has  an  eastern  border  converging,  towards, 
the  north,  with  that  of  the  general  elevated  tract 
on  which  it  stands,  i.  e.  with  the  western  barrier 
aforesaid  of  the  Arabah,  but  losing  towards  its 
higher  or  northern  extremity  its  elevation  and  pre- 
ciseness,  in  proportion  as  the  general  tract  on  which 
it  stands  appears  to  rise,  till,  near  the  S.  W.  curve 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  higher  plateau  and  the  general 
tract  appear  to  blend.  The  convergency  in  question 
arises  from  the  general  tract  having,  on  its  eastern 
side,  i.  e.  where  it  is  to  the  Arabah  a  western  Urn  it, 
a  barrier  running  more  nearly  N.  and  S.  than  that 
of  the  superimposed  plateau,  which  runs  about 
E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  This  highest  of  the  two 
steps  on  which  this  terrace  stands  is  described  by 
Williams  {Holy  Ciiy^  i.  463,  464),  who  approached  it 
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a  Called,  at  least  throughout  a  portion  of  its  course, 
Jebel  el-Beyaneh. 

b  There  are  three  nearly  parallel  passes  leading  to 
the  same  level :  this  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three. 
Schubert  (Reise,  ii.  441-3)  appears  to  have  taken  the 
same  path  :  Bertou  that  on  the  W.  side,  el-  Yemen. 
96 


from  Hebron  —  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  Robinson,  mounting  towards  Hebron  by  the 
higher  pass  es-Sufdh^^  came  upon  it  —  as  "a 
gigantic  natural  rampart  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
w^e  could  distinctly  trace  for  many  miles  ^  E.  and 
W.  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  whose  precipitous 
promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it  were 
bastions  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  jutted  forth  in 
irregular  masses  from  the  mountain-barrier  into  the 
southern  wilderness,  a  confused  chaos  of  chalk."  c< 
Below  the  traveller  lay  the  Wady  Murreh,  running 
into  that  called  el-Fikreh,  identifying  the  spot  with 
that  described  by  Robinson  (ii.  587)  as  "a  formid- 
able barrier  supporting  a  third  plateau  "  (reckoning 
apparently  the  Arabah  as  one),  rising  on  the  other, 
l.  e.  northern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh.  But 
the  southern  face  of  this  highest  plateau  is  a  still 
more  strongly  defined  wall  of  mountains.  The 
Israelites  must  probably  have  faced  it,  or  wandered 
along  it,  at  some  period  of  their  advance  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  to  the  more  northern  desert  of 
Paran.  There  is  no  such  boldly-marked  line  of 
cliffs  north  of  the  et-Tih  and  d-Odjmeh  ranges, 
except  perhaps  Mount  Seir,  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  There  is  a  strongly  marked  expression  in 
Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
which,  besides  those  of  Seir  and  Hor,  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  by  name  after  Sinai,  and  which  is 
there  closely  connected  with  Kadesh  Barnea.  The 
wilderness  (that  of  Paran)  "great  and  terrible," 
which  they  passed  through  after  quitting  Horeb 
(vv.  6,  7,  19),  was  "  by  the  way  of"  this  "moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites."  "  We  came,"  says  Moses, 
"  to  Kadesh  Barnea;  and  I  said  unto  you,  ye  are 
come  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites."  Also 
in  ver,  7,  the  adjacent  territories  of  this  mountain- 
region  seem  not  obscurely  intimated ;  we  have  the 
Shefelah  ("plain")  and  the  Arabah  ("vale"), 
with  the  "hills"  ("hill-country  of  Judah")  be- 
tween them;  and  "  the  South  "  is  added  as  that 
debatable  outlying  region,  in  which  the  wilderness 
strives  with  the  inroads  of  life  and  culture.  There 
is  no  natural  feature  to  correspond  so  well  to  this 
mountain  of  the  Amorites  as  this  smaller  higher 
plateau  superimposed  on  et-Tih,  forming  the  water- 
shed of  the  two  great  systems  of  wadies,  those  north- 
westward towards  the  great  Wady  el-Arish,  and 
those  northeastward  towards  the  Wady  Jerdfeh 
and  the  great  Wady  el-Jeib.  Indeed,  in  these  con- 
verging wady-systems  on  either  side  of  the  "  moun- 
tain," we  have  a  desert-continuation  pf  the  same 
configuration  of  country,  which  the  Shefelah  and 
Arabah  with  their  interposed  water-shedding  high- 
lands present  further  north.  And  even  as  the  name 
Akabah  is  plainly  continued  from  the  Jordan 
Valley,  so  as  to  mean  the  great  arid  trough  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Elath ;  so  perhaps  the  Shefelah 
("vale")  might  naturally  be  viewed  as  continued 
to  the  "  river  of  Egypt."  And  thus  the  "  mountain 
of  the  Amorites  "  would  merely  continue  the  moun- 
tain-mass of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  as  forming  part 
of  the  land  "  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give 
unto  us."  The  southwestern  angle  of  this  higher 
plateau,  is  well  defined  by  the  bluflT  peak  of  Jebel 
'Ardif  standing  in  about  30°  22^  N.,  by  34°  30' 


c  This  is  only  the  direction,  or  apparent  direction, 
of  the  range  at  the  spot,  its  general  one  being  as  above 
stated.     See  the  maps. 

d  So  Robinson,  before  ascending,  remarks  (ii.  585) 
that  the  hills  consisted  of  chalky  stone  and  con- 
glomerate. 
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E.  Assuming  the  region  from  Wady  Feiran  to 
the  Jebel  Mousa  as  a  general  basis  for  the  position 
of  Horeb,  nothing  farther  south  than  this  Jebel 
^Ardif  appears  to  give  the  necessary  distance  from 
it  for  Kadesh,  nor  would  any  point  on  the  west 
side  of  the  western  face  of  this  mountain  region 
suit,  until  we  get  quite  high  up  towards  Beer-sheba. 
Nor,  if  any  site  in  this  direction  is  to  be  chosen,  is 
it  easy  to  account  for  "the  way  of  Mount  Seir" 
being  mentioned  as  it  is,  Deut.  i.  2,  apparently  as 
tlie  customary  route  "  from  Horeb  "  thither.  But 
if,  as  further  reasons  will  suggest,  Kadesh  lay  prob- 
ably near  the  S.  W.  curve  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then 
"Mount  Seir"  will  be  within  sight  on  the  E. 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  "from 
Horeb"  thither.  This  mountain  region  is  in 
Kiepert's  map  laid  down  as  the  territory  of  the 
Azdzimeh,  but  is  said  to  be  so  wild  and  rugged 
that  the  Bedouins  of  all  other  tribes  avoid  it,  nor 
has  any  road  ever  traversed  it  (Kobinson,  i.  186). 
Across  this  then  there  was  no  pass ;  the  choice  of 
routes  lay  between  the  road  which,  leading  from 
Elath  to  Gaza  and  the  Shefelah,  passes  to  the 
west  of  it,  and  that  which  ascends  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Arabah  by  the  Ma'aleh  Akrabbim 
towards  Hebron.  The  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  Israelites  took  this  latter  course  are,  that  if  they 
had  taken  the  western,  Beer-sheba  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  natural  route  of  their  first  at- 
tempted attack  (Robinson,  i.  187).  It  would  also 
have  brought  them  too  near  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Divine 
purpose  that  they  should  avoid.  But  above  all,  the 
features  of  the  country,  scantily  as  they  are  noticed 
in  Num.,  are  in  favor  of  the  eastern  route  from  the 
Arabah  and  Dead  Sea. 

One  site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  Mm  es-Shey- 
dbeh  on  the  south  side  of  this  "  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  and  therefore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2.  jMessrs.  Rowlands  and 
Williams  (Holy  City,  i.  463-68)  argue  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  site  for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this 
whole  mountain  region,  towards  Jebel  Belal,  where 
they  found  "  a  large  single  mass  or  small  hill  of 
solid  rock,  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  of 
it,  immediately  rising  above  it,  the  only  visible 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district."  They  found 
salient  water  rushing  from  this  rock  into  a  basin, 
but  soon  losing  itself  in  the  sand,  and  a  grand 
space  for  the  encampment  of  a  host  on  the  S.  W. 
side  of  it.  In  favor  of  it  they  allege,  (1)  the  name 
Kddes  or  Kudes,  pronounced  in  English  Kddddse 
or  Kudddse,  as  being  exactly  the  form  of  the  He- 
brew name  Kadesh;  (2)  the  position,  in  the  line  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah;  (3)  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  order  of  the  places  mentioned, 
especially  the  places  Adar  and  Azmon,  which  these 
travellers  recognize  in  Adeirat  and  Aseimeh,  other- 
wise (as  in  Kiepert's  map)  Kadeirat  and  Kasei- 
meh;  (4)  its  position  with  regard  to  Jebel  el-IIa- 
lal,  or  Jebel  Helel;  (5)  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  (which  they  seem  to 
identify  with  the  western  ia.ce  of  the  plateau);   (6) 


«  What  is  more  disputable  than  the  S.  boundary 
line  ?  Jebel  Hdal  derives  its  sole  significance  from  a 
passage  not  specified  in  Jeremiah.  The  ^'mountain  of 
the  Amorites,"  as  shown  above,  need  not  he  that  west- 
ern face.     Mt.  Hor  is  as  accessible  from  elsewhere. 

b  Seetzen's  last  map  shows  a  Wady  Kidiese  corre- 
sponding in  position  nearly  with  Jebel  el-Kudeise  given 
in  Kiepert's,  on  the  authority  of  Aheken.  Zimmer- 
mann's    Atlas,  sect,  x.,  gives  el-CadessaJi  as  another 
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its  situation  with  regard  to  the  grand  S.  W.  route 
to  Palestine  by  Beer-lahai-roi  from  Egypt;  (7)  its 
distance  from  Sinai,  and  the  goodness  of  the  way 
thither;  (8)  the  accessibility  of  Mount  Hor  from 
this  region.  Of  these,  2,  4,  .5,  and  8,  seem  of  no 
weight ;  «  1  is  a  good  deal  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  some  such  name  seems  to  have  a  wide  range  ^ 
in  this  region ;  3  is  of  considerable  force,  but  seems 
overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  position 
seems  too  far  west ;  arguments  6  and  7  rather  tend 
against  than  for  the  view  in  question,  any  western 
route  being  unlikely  (see  text  above),  and  the 
"goodness"  of  the  road  not  being  discoverable, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  from  the  Mosaic  record. 
But,  above  all,  how  would  this  accord  with  "  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir"  being  that  from  Sinai  to 
Kadesh  Barnea?   (Deut.  i.  2). 

In  the  map  to  Robinson's  last  edition,  a  Jebel 
el-Kudeis  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken. 
But  this  spot  would  be  too  far  to  the  west  for  the 
fixed  point  intended  in  Deut.  i.  2  as  Kadesh  Bar- 
nea. Still,  taken  in  connection  with  the  region  en- 
deavored to  be  identified  with  the  "  mountain  of 
the  Amorites,"  it  may  be  a  general  testimony  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  name  Kadesh  within  certain 
limits;  which  is  further  supported  by  the  names 
given  below.^ 

The  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a 
site  near  where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  de- 
scends to  the  low  region  of  the  Arabah  and  Dead 
Sea.  Tell  Arad  is  perhaps  as  clear  a  local  monu- 
ment of  the  event  of  Num.  xxi.  1,  as  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find.  [Arad.]  "  The  Canaanitish  king 
of  Arad  "  found  that  Israel  was  coming  "  by  the 
way  of  the  spies,"  and  "  fought  against "  and 
"  took  some  of  them  prisoners."  The  subsequent 
defeat  of  this  king  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
pass  es-Sufa,  between  which  and  the  Tell  Arad  a 
line  drawn  ought  to  give  us  the  direction  of  route 
intended  by  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies ;  "  accordingly, 
within  a  day's  journey  on  either  side  of  this  hue 
produced  towards  the  Arabah,  Kadesh-Barnea 
should  be  sought  for.  [Hokmah.]  Nearly  the 
same  ground  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
previous  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites  rebelliously 
attempting  to  force  their  way  by  this  pass  to  occupy 
the  "  mountain  "  where  "  the  Amalekites  and  Am- 
orites" were  "before  them"  (Num.  xiv.  45;  Judg. 
i.  17);  further,  however,  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
been  "in  Seir"  (Deut.  i.  44).  Now,  whether  we 
admit  or  not  with  Stanley  (S,  <f  P.  94  note)  that 
Edom  had  at  this  period  no  territory  west  of  the 
Arabah,  which  is  perhaps  doubtful,  yet  there  can 
be  no  room  for  doubt  that  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites  "  must  at  any  rate  be  taken  as  their 
western  limit.  Hence  the  overthrow  in  Seir  must 
be  east  of  that  mountain,  or,  at  furthest,  on  its 
eastern  edge.  The  "  Seir  "  alluded  to  may  be  the 
western  edge  of  the  Arabah  below  the  e^-Sufa  pass. 
When  thus  driven  back,  they  "  abodfe  in  Kadesh 
many  days  "  (Deut.  i.  46).  The  city,  whether  we 
prefer  Kadesh  simply,  or  Kadesh-Barnea,  as  its 
designation,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Amorites, 

name  for  the  well-known  hill  Madurah,  or  Moderah, 
lying  within  view  of  the  point  described  above,  from 
Williams-s  Holy  City,  i.  463,  484.  This  is  towards  the 
east,  a  good  deal  nearer  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  far 
more  suitable.  Further,  Robertson's  map  in  Stewart's 
Tke  Tent  and  the  Khan  places  an  ^Ain  Khades  near 
the  junction  of  the  Wady  Abyad  with  the  Wady  el- 
Arish  ;  but  in  this  map  are  tokens  of  some  confusion 
in  the  drawing. 
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for  these  after  their  victory  would  probably  have 
disputed  possession  of  it;  nor  could  it,  if  plainly 
Amoritish,  have  been  "  in  the  uttermost  of  the 
border  "  of  Edom.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
lay  in  the  debatable  ground  between  the  Amorites 
and  Edom,  which  the  Israelites  in  a  message  of 
courtesy  to  Edom  might  naturally  assign  to  the 
latter,  and  that  it  was  possibly  then  occupied  in  fact 
by  neither,  but  by  a  remnant  of  those  Horites 
whom  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  12)  dislodged  from  the 
"mount"  Seir,  but  who  remained  as  refugees  in 
that  arid  and  unenviable  region,  which  perhaps  was 
the  sole  remnant  of  their  previous  possessions,  and 
which  they  still  called  by  the  name  of  "  Seir,"  their 
patriarch.  This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  "  the 
edge  of  the  land  of  Edom ' '  still  being  at  Mount 
Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  37),  nor  with  the  Israelites  re- 
garding this  debatable  ground,  after  dispossessing 
the  Amorites  from  "their  mountain,"  as  pertain- 
ing to  their  own  "  south  quarter."  If  this  view  be 
admissible,  we  might  regard  "  Barnea  "  as  a  He- 
braized remnant  of  the  Horite  language,  or  of 
some  Horite  name.« 

The  nearest  approximation,  then,  which  can  be 
given  to  a  site  for  the  city  of  Kadesh,  may  be  prob- 
ably attained  by  drawing  a  circle,  from  the  pass  es- 
Sufa,  at  the  radius  of  about  a  day's  journey ;  its 
southwestern  quadrant  will  intersect  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  or  et-Tih,  which  is  there  overhung 
by  the  superimposed  plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites;  while  its  southeastern  one  will  cross 
what  has  been  designated  as  the  "  wilderness  of 
Zin."  This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
passages  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
which  refer  to  it.  The  nearest  site  in  harmony 
with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  suggested  (Rob- 
inson, ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the  ^Ahi  el-Weibeh. 
To  this,  however,  is  opposed  the  remark  of  a  trav- 
eller (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  96)  who  went  probably  with 
a  deliberate  intention  of  testing  the  local  features 
in  reference  to  this  suggestion,  that  it  does  not 
afford  among  its  "stony  shelves  of  three  or    four 

feet  high"  any  proper  "cliff"  (17 vD),  such  as 
is  the  word  specially  describing  that  "  rock  "  (A. 
V.)  from  which  the  water  gushed.  It  is  however 
nearly  opposite  the  Wady  Gliuweii\  the  great 
opening  into  the  steep  eastern  wall  of  the  Arabah, 
and  therefore  the  most  probable  "highway "by 
which  to  "pass  through  the  border"  of  Edom. 
But  until  further  examination  of  local  features  has 
been  made,  which  owing  to  the  frightfully  desolate 
character  of  the  region  seems  very  difficult,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  push  identification  further. 
Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  discover  Kadesh 
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«  Flirst  has  suggested  37^D"*n2lj  son  of  wander- 
ing^ =  Bedouin  ;  but  "H^l  does  not  occur  as  "  son  " 
in  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  reading  of  the  LXX. 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  KdSrjs  tov  Bapv-q,  seems  to  favor 
the  notion  that  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  man's 
name.  The  name  "  Meribah "  is  accounted  for  in 
Num.  XX.   13.      [Meribah.]      [Simonis    as    cited   by 

Gesenius  regards   ^3*^5  as  from  "HS,  open  country, 

and   5)1^  wandering,  r.   VAl. — H.] 

ft  It  may  be  perhaps  a  Horite  word,  corrupted  so  as 
to  bear  a  signification  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ;  •  but, 
assuming  it  to  be  from  the  root  meaning  "  holiness," 
which  exists  in  various  forms  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab., 
there  may  be  some  connection  between  that  name, 


in  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabathaeans  (Stan- 
ley, S.  <f  P.  p.  94),  embedded  in  the  mountains  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Seir  is  admitted  by  all 
authorities  to  apply,  and  almost  overhung  by  Mount 
Hor.  No  doubt  the  word  Seld,  "  cliff,"  is  used  as 
a  proper  name  occasionally,  and  may  probably  in  2 
K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1,  be  identified  with  a  city  or 
spot  of  territory  belonging  to  Edom.  But  the  two 
sites  of  Petra  and  Mount  Hor  are  surely  far  too 
close  for  each  to  be  a  distinct  camping  station,  as 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  36,  37.  The  camp  of  Israel  would 
have  probably  covered  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
mountain,  and  several  adjacent  valleys.  But,  further, 
the  site  of  Petra  must  have  been  as  thoroughly 
Edomitish  territory  as  was  that  of  Bozrah,  the 
then  capital,  and  could  not  be  described  as  being 
"  in  the  uttermost "  of  their  border.  "  Mount  Seir  " 
was  "  given  to  Esau  for  a  possession,"  in  which  he 
was  to  be  unmolested,  and  not  a  "  foot's  breadth  " 
of  his  land  was  to  be  taken.  This  seems  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  quiet  encampment  of  the  whole  of 
Israel  and  permanency  there  for  "  many  days,"  as 
also  with  their  subsequent  territorial  possession  of 
it,  for  Kadesh  is  always  reckoned  as  a  town  in  the 
southern  border  belonging  to  Israel.  Neither  does 
a  friendly  request  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
land  of  Edom  come  suitably  from  an  invader  who 
had  seized,  and  was  occupying  one  of  its  most  dif- 
ficult passes;  nor,  again,  is  the  evident  temper  of 
the  Edomites  and  their  precautions,  if  they  con- 
templated, as  they  certainly  did,  armed  resistance 
to  the  violation  of  their  territory,  consistent  with 
that  invader  being  allowed  to  settle  himself  by 
anticipation  in  such  a  position  without  a  stand 
being  made  against  him.  But,  lastly,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  city  Kadesh  with  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  and  its  connection  with  the  assault 
repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  (Deut. 
i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  43),  points  to  a  site  wholly  away 
from  Mount  Seir. 

A  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Liter ature^ 
April,  1860,  entitled  A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the, 
Route  of  the  Exodus,  discards  all  the  received  sites, 
for  Sinai,  even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and  fixes  on 
Elusa  (el-Kcdesah)  as  that  of  Kadesh.  The  argu- 
ments of  this  writer  will  be  considered,  as  a  whole,, 
under  Wilderness  of  Wandering. 

Kadesh  appears  to  have  maintained  itself,  at 
least  as  a  name,  to  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(/.  c.)  and  those  of  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal: 
book  of  Judith  (i.  9  [A.  V.  Kades] ).  The  "  wilder- 
ness of  Kadesh  "  occurs  only  in  Ps.  xxix.  8,  and  is 
probably  undistinguishable  from  that  of  Zin.  As . 
regards  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  there  seems  some, 
doubt  whether  it  be  originally  Hebrew.^ 


supposed  to  indicate  a  shrine,  and  the  En-Mishpat  == 
Fountain  of  Judgment.  The  connection  of  the  priestly 
and  judicial  function,  having  for  its  root  the  regarding 
as  sacred  whatever  is  authoritative,  or  the  deducing 
all  subordinate  authority  from  the  Highest,  would  sup- 
port this  view.  Compare  also  the  double  functiona 
united  in  Sheikh  and  Cadi.  Further,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, a  more  forcible  sense  accrues  to  the  name  Kadesh 
Meribah  =  "  strife  '*  or  "  contention,"  being  as  it  were 
a  perversion  of  Mishpat  =  jn^gment  —  a  taking  it  m 
partem  deteriorem.    For  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  derivatives 

from  this  same  root  see  Ges,  Lsx.  s.  v.  t2l7*?D,  vary-- 
ing  in  senses  of  to  be  holy,  or  (piel)  to  sanctify,  as  a 
priest,  or  to  keep  holy,  as  the  Sabbath,  and  (pual)  its 
passive ;  also  Golii  Lex.  Arab.  Lat.  Lugd.  Bat.  1653, 

5.  v..  .  wmJ^J?.      '^^^  derived  sense,  t^'lp,  »  male 
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Almost  any  probable  situation  for  Kadesli  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  impression  derived  from  the  aspect  of 
the  region  thereabouts.  No  spot  perhaps,  in  the 
locality  above  indicated,  could  now  be  an  eligible 
site  for  the  host  of  the  Israelites  "  for  many  days." 
Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  desert "  in  his  day,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  city  there,  although  the 
tomb  of  Miriam,  of  which  no  modern  traveller  has 
found  any  vestige,  had  there  its  traditional  site. 
It  is  possible  that  the  great  volume  of  water  which 
in  the  rainy  season  sweeps  by  the  great  el-Jeib  and 
other  wadies  into  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Ghor, 
might,  if  duly  husbanded,  have  once  created  an 
artificial  oasis,  of  which,  with  the  neglect  of  such 
industry,  every  trace  has  since  been  lost.  But,  as 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  fix  on  a  definite  site 
for  Kadesh  as  a  city,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
the  objection  applies  in  nearly  equal  force  to  nearly 
all  solutions  of  the  question  of  which  the  Scriptural 
narrative  admits.  H-  H. 

KAD'MIEL  (bS''^'7)7  [who  stands  hefoi^e 
God,  i.  e.  his  servant]:  KaS/xii7A;  [in  Neh.  vii.  43, 
Vat.  Ka/BSiT^A-O  Cedmikel),  one  of  the  Levites  who 
with  his  family  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  and  apparently  a  representative  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hodaviah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
Hodevah  or  Judah  (Ezr.  ii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43).  In 
the  first  attempt  which  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  Kadmiel  and  Jeshua,  probably  an  elder 
member  of  the  same  house,  were,  together  with 
their  families,  appointed  by  Zerubbabel  to  superhi- 
tend  the  workmen,  and  oflSciated  in  the  thanks- 
giving-service by  which  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
was  solemnized  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  His  house  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  confession  of  the  people  on 
the  day  of  humiliation  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  with 
the  other  Levites  joined  the  princes  and  priests  in 
a  solemn  compact  to  separate  themselves  to  walk 
in  God's  law  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
1  Esdr.  he  is  called  Cadmiel. 

KAD^MONITES,  THE  (''?bl)^n,  i.  e. 
"  the  Kadmonite "  [dweller  in  the  east]  :  rovs 
Kedfioovaiovs'i  Alex,  omits:  Cet^moTJceos),  a  people 
named  in  Gen.  xv.  19  only ;  one  of  the  nations  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
dascendants  of  Abram.  The  name  is  from  a  root 
iTe^em,  signifying  "  eastern,"  and  also  "ancient" 
(Ges.  Thes.  p.  1195). 

Bochart  {Chan.  i.  19;  Phal  iv.  36)  derives  the 
Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and  further  identifies 
them  with  the  Hivites  (whose  place  they  fill  in  the 
above  list  of  nations),  on  the  ground  that  the 
Hivites  occupied  Mount  Hermon,  "  the  most  east- 
erly part  of  Canaan."  But  Hermon  cannot  be  said 
to  be  on  the  east  of  Canaan,  nor,  if  it  were,  did  the 
Hivites  live  there  so  exclusively  as  to  entitle  them 
to  an  appellation  derived  from  that  circumstance 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  1082).  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
name  Kadmonite  in  its  one  occurrence  is  a  synonym 
tor  the  Bene-KedIem  —  the  "children  [sons]  of 
the  East,"  the  general  name  which  in  the  Bible 
appeiirs  to  be  given  to  the  tribes  which  roved  in  the 
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great  waste  tracts   on  the  east  and  southeast  of 
Palestine.  G. 

*  The  Kadmonites  even  at  Hermon  might  be 
said  to  be  on  the  east  as  compared  e.  g.  with  the 
Zidonians  on  the  west.  "  This  name,"  says  Thom- 
son, "  is  still  preserved  among  the  Nusairiyeh  north 
of  Tripoli,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
ancestors  were  expelled  from  Palestine  by  Joshua. 
It  is  curious  also  that  a  fragment  of  this  strange 
people  still  cling  to  their  original  home  at  Mm- 
Fit,  Zaora,  and  Ghujai\  near  the  foot  of  Hermon. 
I  have  repeatedly  travelled  among  them  in  their 
own  mountains,  and  many  things  in  their  physi- 
ognomy and  manners  gave  me  the  idea  that  they 
were  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  "  {Land  cf  Book,  i.  242).  H. 

KAL^LAI  [2  syl.]  ('' vj7  [perh.  sioift  one  of 
God,  his  messenger,  Ges.]  :  KaAAai;  [Vat.  Alex. 
FA.i  omit;  FA.^  SaAAai":]  Celai),  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers,  and  represented  the 
family  of  Sallai  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

KA^NAH  (HDp  \_reed  or  place  of  reeds']: 
KavQav'i  Alex.  Yiava'-  Cana),  one  of  the  places 
which  formed  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Asher;  apparently  next  to  Zidon-rabbah,  or  "  great 
Zidon  "  (Josh.  xix.  28  only).  If  this  inference  is 
correct,  then  Kanah  can  hardly  be  identified  in  the 
modern  village  Kdna,  six  miles  inland,  not  from 
Zidon,  but  from  Tyre,  nearly  20  miles  south  thereof. 
The  identification,  first  proposed  by  Robinson  {Bibl. 
Res.  ii.  456),  has  been  generally  accepted  by  travel- 
lers (Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  230;  Porter,  Flandbooh, 
395;  Schwarz,  192;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  180).  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  209)  also  treats  it  as  the  native  place 
of  the  "  woman  of  Canaan  "  {yvv)^  Xavavata)  who 
cried  after  our  Lord.  But  the  former  identification, 
not  to  speak  of  the  latter  —  in  which  a  connection 
is  assumed  between  two  words  radically  distinct  — 
seems  untenable.  An  'Ain-Kana  is  marked  in  the 
map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Saida 
(Zidon),  close  to  the  conspicuous  village  Jurjua,  at 
which  latter  place  Zidon  lies  full  in  view  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  437).  This  at  least  answers  more  nearly 
the  requirements  of  the  text.  But  it  is  put  forward 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  must  abide  further  in- 
vestigation. .  G. 

*  That  the  village  of  ULi*  mentioned  by  Rob- 
inson {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  456)  and  generally  accepted  by 
travellers,  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Josh.  xix.  28 
seems  probable  for  various  reasons.  Assuming 
Beten  (which  see)  to  have  been,  as  Eusebius 
claims,  eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemais,  we  must  take 
our  point  of  departure  in  giving  the  boundaries  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25)  a  little  south  of  Achzib,  or 
Ecdippa,  the  situation  of  which  may  ^be  laid  down 
with  certainty.  Passing  by  Helkath  an4  Hali,  the 
site  of  which  is  lost,  we  come  to  Beten  on  the  road 
southward  toward  Carmel.  That  Beten  lay  inland 
might  be  imagined,  inasmuch  as  the  Asherites  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  from 
Achzib  to  Accho  {Akka).    The  border  then  passed 


prostitute,  fern.  ntE^^lp,  a  harlot,  does  not  appear 
to  occur  in  the  Arab.  :  it'is  to  be  referred  to  the  notion 
of  prostitution  in  honor  of  an  idol,  as  the  Syrians  in 
that  of  Astarte,  the  Babylonians  in  that  of  Mylitta 
(Herod,  i.  199),  and  is  conveyed  in  the  Greek  UpoSouAos. 
XtDOLATEY,  vol.  ii.  p.  1128  a.]     This  repulsive  custom 


seems  more  suited  to  those  populous  and  luxurious 
regions  than  to  the  hard,  bare  life  of  the  desert.  As  an 
example  of  eastern  nomenclature  travelling  far  west 
at  an  early  period,  Cadiz  may  perhaps  be  suggested  as 
based  upon  Kadesh,  and  carried  to  Spain  by  the 
Phoenicians. 
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southward  to  Achshaph,  which  is  probably  Hhaifa^ 

\Jl\^,  of  the  present  day  (see  Achshaph).  Pass- 
ing by  Alammalek  (cf.  Wady  el-MeUk  north  of 
Carmel)  and  Amad  and  Misheal,  two  unknown 
sites,  we  come  to  Carmel.  This  fixes  the  direction 
of  the  route  by  which  the  border  is  designated. 
From  this  point  the  border  turns  eastward,  and  at 
its  junction  with  the  lot  of  Zebulun  its  direction 
plainly  turns  northward,  and  passing  places  identi- 
fied with  a  degree  of  probabiUty,  it  reaches  Kana, 
and  the  border  of  the  great  Zidon.  Now  it  is 
objected  that  Tyre  is  much  nearer  this  Kana  than 
Zidon.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this 
early  period  Zidon  was  probably  greater  than  Tyre, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  are  themselves 
called  Zidonians.  It  may  have  been,  that  at  that 
period  the  territory  of  Zidon  extended  nearer  to 
Kanah  than  it  did  in  later  times  when  Tyrian 
power  had  interposed  between  it  and  Zidon.  In 
any  case,  the  eastern  border  is  simply  said  to  have 
extended  from  Kanah  even  unto  great  Zidon. 

This  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  the  city 
walls  should  b(^  understood,  which  supposition 
would  be  forbidden  by  the  historical  fact  that  the 
territory  of  Zidon  remained  unconquered  ;  and 
whether  we  suppose  that  the  territory  of  Asher 
stretched  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  Tyre, 
toward  Zidon,  or  not,  in  either  case  it  is  inadmis- 
sible to  extend  it  to  the  city  gates,  just  as  it  is 
inadmissible  to  extend  it  (ver.  29)  to  the  gates  of 
Tyre  itself.  The  existence  of  the  name  Kanah, 
unchanged  by  centuries,  in  a  spot  having  so  many 
claims  for  recognition  as  the  one  intended  (Josh. 
xix.  28),  must  fix  the  identification  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty,  and  forestall  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  site  at  the  obscure  Mm  Kana  near 
Jerjila,  S.  E.  of  Saida. 

Van  de  Velde's  attempt  (i.  209)  to  establish  this 
site  as  th^place  of  birth  of  the  "  woman  of  Canaan  " 
is  to  be  rejected  on  philological  grounds.  Xauaya7a 
is  derivable  from  Xauadi/,  not  from  Kava.  Further- 
more, for  Xavavata  (Matt.  xv.  22),  Mark  (vii.  28) 
has  'S.vpocpoivicraa,  designating  race  and  nation- 
ality, not  place  of  birth  or  residence.  It  would 
have  been  possible  for  a  Jewess  to  have  resided  ih 
Kana  or  be  born  there,  but  the  EvangeHst  wishes 
to  designate  this  woman  as  not  a  Jewess,  but  a 
foreigner,  a  CanaaniUss.  G.  E.  P. 

KA^JSTAH,  THE  RIVER  (HJP  bn::=.the 
torrent  or  wady  K.:  XeA/cam,  (pdpay^  Kapavd; 
Alex,  -x^eifjiappos  Kaua  and  (papay^  Kavai'  Vallis 
arund'meii)^  a  stream  falling  into  the  jNIediterranean, 
which  formed  the  division  between  the  territories 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  former  on  the  south, 
the  latter  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  No 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  its  situation  by  the 
Ancient  Versions  or  the  Onomasticon.  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  135)  identifies  it  "  without  doubt  "  with  a 
wady,  which  taking  its  rise  in  the  central  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  near  Akrabeh,  some  7  miles  S.  E. 
of  Ndblus,  crosses  the  country  and  enters  the  sea 
just  above  Jaffa  as  Nahi'  el-Aujeh  ;  beanng  during 
part  of  its  course  the  name  of  Wady  Kanah.  But 
this,  though  perhaps  sufficiently  important  to  serve 
as  a  boundary  between  two  tribes,  and  though  the 
retention  of  the  name  is  in  its  favor,  is  surely  too 
far  south  to  have  been  the  boundary  between 
Ephraiui  and  Manasseh.  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz 
(51)  is  more  plausible  —  that  it  is  a  wady  which 
commences  west  of  and  close  to  Nablus.  at  ^Ain  el- 
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Khassab,  and  falls  into  the  sea  as  Nakr  Falaik^ 
and  which  bears  also  the  name  of  Wady  al-Khassab 
—  the  reedy  stream.  This  has  its  more  northerly 
position  in  its  favor,  and  also  the  agreement  in 
signification  of  the  names  (Kanah  meaning  also 
reedy).  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
name  Khassab  is  borne  by  a  large  tract  of  the 
maritime  plain  at  this  part  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  260). 
Porter  pronounces  for  N.  Akhdar,  close  below 
Csesarea.  G. 

*  KAPER  OR  CAPER  (from  Kdrrwap^s  and 
in  Lat.  capparis).    Many  suppose  this  fruit  or  plant 

to  be  meant  in  Eccles.  xii.  5  by  "^^"^^^b^"^,  "  the 
caper,"  instead  of  "desire"  (A.  V.).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  that  passage.  The  meaning  then  is 
that,  as  one  of  the  signs  and  effects  of  old  age,  the 
caper  (accustomed  to  be  eaten  for  its  stimulating 
properties)  shall  at  length  lose  its  power  to  excite 
the  appetite  of  the  aged  or  restore  to  them  their 
lost  vigor.     The  article  in  the  Hebrew  (as  above) 

and  the  verb's  semi-figurative  sense  (Ipn,  "  shall 
break"  sc.  its  compact  or  promise)  favor  this  ex- 
planation. Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  209  ff.)  mentions 
some  of  the  authorities  in  support  of  this  view. 
Prof.  Stuart  adopts  it  ( Commentary  on  Kcclesiastes., 
p.  327  f.);  also  Hitzig,  Handb.  zum  A.  T.  vii.  p. 
213.  It  is  the  translation  of  the  Sept.,  Syr.,  and 
Vulg.  See  Winer,  Realm,  i.  650.  The  caper 
(written  also  kapper)  is  very  abundant  in  Palestine. 
It  "  is  always  pendant  or  trailing  on  the  ground. 
The  stems  have  short  recurved  spines  below  the 
junction  of  each  leaf.  The  leaves  ai-e  oval,  of  a 
glossy  green,  and  in  the  warmer  situations  are  ever- 
green. The  blossom  is  very  open,  loose,  and  white, 
with  many  long  lilac  anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
pod,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  walnut.  It  is 
the  bud  of  the  flower  that  is  pickled  and  exported 
as  a  sauce."  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  458.)  H. 

KARE'AH  (nnp  [bald-head]  :  Kdpr)f : 
Caree),  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jonathan,  who 
supported  Gedaliah's  authority  and  avenged  his 
murder  (Jer.  xl.  8,  13,  15,  16,  xH.  11,  13,  14,  16, 
xHi.  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5).  He  is  elsewhere  called 
Careah. 

KARKA'A  (with  the  def.  article,  l^j^ll^U 
[bottom,  foundation]  :  KaSrjs,  in  both  MSS.  ; 
Symm.  translating,  ^dacpos'  Carcaa),  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  and  therefore  of  the  Holy 
Land  itself.  It  lay  between  Addar  and  Azmon, 
Azraon  being  the  next  point  to  the  Mediterranean 
(  Wady  el-Arish).  Karkaa,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  in  Num.  xxxiv., 
and  it  is  worth  notice  that  while  in  Joshua  the  line 

is  said  to  make  a  detour  (ll^^)  ^o  Karkaa,  ii)^ 
Numbers  it  runs  to  Azmon.  Nor  does  the  name 
occur  in  the  subsequent  hsts  of  the  southern  cities 
in  Josh.  XV.  21-32,  or  xix.  2-8,  or  in  Neh.  xi.  25, 
(fee.  P^usebius  {Onomasticon,  'A/cap/ca)  perhaps 
speaks  of  it  as  then  existing  {Kcafxt]  iarip),  but  at 
any  rate  no  subsequent  traveller  or  geographer  ap- 
pears to  have  mentioned  it.  G. 

KAR'KOR  (with  the  def.  article,  "Ip^i^H 
[fonndation,  Ges. ;  or  perh.  flat  and  soft  ground, 
Dietr.] :  KapKdp;  Alex.  KapKa'-  Vulg.  translating, 
recpdescebant),  the  place  in  which  the  remnant  of 
the  host  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  which  had  escaped 
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the  rout  of  the  Jordan  Valley  were  encamped,  when 
Gideon  burst  upon  and  again  dispersed  them  (Judg. 
viii.  10).  It  must  have  been  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  bejond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the 
open  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes  — 
"  them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbehah"  (ver.  11).  But  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  far  to  the  south  as 
it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
KapKo.  and  "  Carcar"),  namely  one  day's  journey 
(about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra,  where  in  their 
time  stood  the  fortress  of  Carcaria,  as  in  ours  the 
castle  of  Kerek  el-SJwhah  (Burckhardt,  19  Aug. 
1812).  The  name  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Chaeaca,  or  Charax,  a  place  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  mentioned  once  in  the  Maccabean  history; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
the  identification  of  the  two. 

If  Kunaivni  be  Kp:nath,  on  which  Nobah  be- 
stowed his  own  name  (with  the  usual  fate  of  such 
innovations  in  Palestine),  then  we  should  look  for 
Karkor  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  that  place; 
which  is  quite  far  enough  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  scene  of  the  first  encounter,  to  justify  both 
Josephus's  expression,  Tnjppco  iroKv  (Ant.  vii.  6, 
§  5),  and  the  careless  •'  security  "  of  the  Midianites. 
But  no  traces  of  such  a  name  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  that  direction,  or  any  other  than  that 
above  mentioned,  G. 

KAR^TAH  (nn*ii7  [city]:  ^  KciSTjs;  Alex. 
KapQa'-  Cartha),  a  town  of  Zebulun,  which  with 
its  "suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  34).  It  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
general  list  of  the  towns  of  this  tribe  (xix.  10-16), 
or  in  the  parallel  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  in 
1  Chr.  vi.,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nized since.  G. 

*  Van  de  Velde  inserts  a  Tell  Kiirddng  on  his 
Map  of  Palestine,  in  the  plain  a  little  inland  from 
Khaifa.  He  speaks  of  this  as  probably  the  Kartah 
of  Josh,  xxi.  34.  "  An  ancient  mill  and  numerous 
old  building  stones"  mark  the  site.  {Syr.  <f  Pal. 
i.  289.)  H. 

KAR'TAIST  CliJT?i2  \douhle  city'] :  ©e^u^coi/; 
Alex.  Noe^/ico;/;  [Comp.  Aid.  YLapBdv^]  Carthan), 
a  city  of  ISI^aphtali,  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in  the 
more  expanded  form  of  Kirjathaim  (ver.  76),  of 
which  Kartan  may  be  either  a  provincialism  or  a 
contraction.  A  similar  change  is  observable  in 
Dothan  and  Dothaim.  The  LXX.  evidently  had  a 
difiterent  Hebrew  text  from  the  present.  G. 

KAT'TATH  (nr^^p  {small  ov  young]:  Ka- 
ravdB't  Alex.  KarraQ'.  Caiheth),  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  1*5).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon.  Schwarz  (172) 
reports  that  in  the  Jerusalem  Megillah,  Kattath 
"  is  said  to  be  the  modern  Katunith,"  which  he 
seeks  to  identify  with  Kana  el-Jelil,  —  most  probably 
the  Cana  of  Galilee  of  the  N.  T.,  —  5  miles 
north  of  Seffurieh,  partly  on  the  ground  that  Cana 
is  given  in  the  Syriac  as  Kaina,  and  partly  for 
other  but  not  very  palpable  reasons.  G. 

KE'DAR  ("^^Tp ,  black  skin,  black- skinned 
man,  Ges. ;  KTjddp'    Cedar),  the  second   in  order 


«  D^'^^n.    Comp. 
Karyeh. 


usage    of    Arabic,      ^ 
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of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i. 
29),  and  the  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs, 
settled  on  the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
confines  of  Palestine.  This  tribe  seems  to  have 
been,  with  Tenia,  the  chief  representative  of  Ish- 
mael's  sons  in  the  western  portion  of  the  land  they 
originally  peopled.  The  "glory  of  Kedar  "  is  re- 
corded by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi.  13-17)  in  the 
burden  upon  Arabia;  and  its  importance  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  "  princes  of  Kedar,"  mentioned 
by  Ez.  (xxvii.  21 ),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  character 
of  the  tribe :  "  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar, 
they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and 
goats;  in  these  [were  they]  thy  merchants."  But 
this  characteristic  is  maintained  in  several  other 
remarkable  passages.  In  Cant.  i.  5,  the  black  tents 
of  Kedar,  black  like  the  goat's  or  camel's-hair  tents 
of  the  modern  Bedawee,  are  forcibly  mentioned, 
"  I  [am]  black,  but  comely,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solo- 
mon." In  Is.  Ix.  7,  we  find  the  "  flocks  of  Kedar," 
together  with  the  rams  of  Nebaioth ;  and  in  Jer.  xhx. 
28,  "  concerning  Kedar,  and  concerning  the  king- 
doms of  Hazoe,"  it  is  written,  "  Arise  ye,  go  up  to 
Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East  [the  Beke-Ke- 
dem].  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take 
away;  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their  tent-cur- 
tains, and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels"  (28, 29). 
They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  present  day,  "  archers  "  and  "  mighty 
men"  (Is.  xxi.  17;  comp.  Ps.  cxx.  5).  That  they 
also  settled  in  villages  or  towns,  we  find  from  that 
magnificent  passage  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  11),  "  Let  the 
wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  [their  voice], 
the  villages  [that]  Kedar  doth  inhabit;  let  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing,  let  them  shout  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains;  " — unless  encampments 
are  here  intended."  But  dwelHng  in  more  perma- 
nent habitations  than  tents  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  from  a  far-stretching  tribe  such  as  Kedar 
certainly  was,  covering  in  their  pasture-lands  and 
watering  places  the  western  desert,  settling  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  penetrating  into  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  they  -were  to  be  the  fath- 
ers of  a  great  nation.  The  archers  and  warriors 
of  this  tribe  were  probably  engaged  in  many  of  the 
wars  which  the  "men  of  the  East"  (of  whom 
Kedar  most  likely  formed  a  part)  waged,  in  alli- 
ance with  Midianites  and  others  of  the  Bene-Ke- 
dem,  with  Israel  (see  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval's 
Essai,  i.  180,  181,  on  the  war  of  Gideon,  etc.).  The 
tribe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the 
Rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this  name.  ^ 

In  Is.  xxi.  17,  the  descendants  of  Kedar  are 
called  the  Bene-Kedar. 

As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and  Moham- 
madan  traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  probably 
found  in  the  people  called  the  Cedrei  hf  Pliny,  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia  Petrsea  to  the  south  {N.  H. 
V.  11);  but  they  have,  since  classical  times,  become 
merged  into  the  Arab  nation,  of  which  so  great  a 
part  must  have  sprung  from  them.  In  the  Mo- 
hammadan  traditions,  Kedar  ^  is  the  ancestor  of 
Mohammad;  and  through  him,  although  the  gen- 
ealogy is  broken  for  many  generations,  the  ances- 


b  Hence  "Hip   ^li?  V,  Rabbin,  use  of  the  Arabic 
language  (Ges.  Lex.  ed.  Tregelles). 

--    c  - 
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try  of  the  latter  from  Ishmael  is  carried.  (See 
Caussin,  Esso.i,  i.  175  if.)  The  descent  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Arabs  from  Ishmael  we  have  elsewhere 
shown  to  rest  on  indisputable  grounds.  [Ish- 
mael.] E.  S.  P. 

KED'EMAH  (H^lp^,  i.  e.  eastward:  Ke5- 
ixd  [Alex,  in  1  Chr.  KeSayu] :  Cedma),  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

KED'EMOTH  (in  Deut.  and  Chron.  niOlp  ; 

in  Josh.  n/^'li7  {beginnings,  origin] :  Keda/xdoO, 
BaK€d/j.d!)d,  7]  A^Kjxcav,  7]  Ka5^co0;  [Vat.  in  Josh, 
xiii.  Ba/ceSi/cof/,  in  1  Chr.  KaSa^ws ;]  Alex.  KeS- 
ixcod,  neS-n/jLccd,  Tedacov,  Ka/xTj^we:  Cademoih, 
Cedimoth  [Jethson] ),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Eeuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18);  given  with  its  "suburbs" 
to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  37;  1  Chr.  vi. 
79 ;  in  the  former  of  these  passages  the  name,  with 
the  rest  of  the  verses  36  and  37,  is  omitted  from 
the  Kec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  from  the  Vulg.).  It 
possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  "  wilderness, 
or  uncultivated  pasture  land  (Midbar),  of  Kede- 
moth,"  in  which  Israel  was  encamped  when  Moses 
asked  permission  of  Sihon  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Amorites;  although,  if  Kedemoth 
be  treated  as  a  Hebrew  word,  and  translated  "  East- 
ern," the  same  circumstance  may  have  given  its 
name  both  to  the  city  and  the  district.  And  this 
is  more  probably  the  case,  since  "  Aroer  on  the 
brink  of  the  torrent  Arnon  "  is  mentioned  as  the 
extreme  (south)  limit  of  Sihon's  kingdom  and  of 
the  territory  of  Reuben,  and  the  north  limit  of 
Moab,  Kedemoth,  Jahazah,  Heshbon,  and  other 
towns,  being  apparently  north  of  it  (Josh.  xiii.  If), 
&c.),  while  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  was  cer- 
tainly outside  the  territory  of  Sihon  (Deut.  ii.  26, 
27,  &c.),  and  therefore  south  of  the  Arnon.  This 
is  supported  by  the  terms  of  Num.  xxi.  23,  from 
which  it  would  appear  as  if  Sihon  had  come  out  of 
his  territory  into  the  wilderness ;  although  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  fact  of  Jahez  (or  Jahazah) 
being  said  to  be  "in  the  wilderness"  (Num.  xxi. 
23),  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  towns  named  hi 
Josh.  xiii.  16-21  were  all  north  of  Arnon.  As  in 
other  cases  we  must  await  further  investigation  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  place  is  but  cas- 
ually mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  ("Cade- 
moth"),  but  yet  so  as  to  imply  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  wilderness.  No  other 
traveller  appears  to  have  noticed  it.  (See  Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  271.)   [Jahaz.] 

KE'DESH  (ti71)2):  the  name  borne  by  three 
cities  in  Palestine. 

1.   (KaSr^s;    Alex.    KeSes:    Cades)    in  the    ex- 

a  Some  of  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  are  remark- 
able. In  Judg.  iv.  9,  10,  Vat.  has  Kd87]9,  and  Alex. 
KetSe?  ;  but  in  ver.  11,  [and  1  Chr.  vi.  76,]  they  both 
have  Ke'Ses-  In  2t  K.  xv.  29  both  have  Kei/e^.  In 
Judg.  iv.  and  elsewhere,  the  Peshito  Version  has  Recem- 
Naphtali  for  Kedesh,  Recem  being  the  name  which  in 
the  Targums  is  commonly  used  for  the  Southern  Ka- 
desh,  K.  Barnea.     (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  94  note.) 

^  npbs  B-qpcodri  TroAei  xrjs  PaAtAatas  rrjq  avo>,  Ke8e- 
cnjs  ou  TToppw.  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Orient,  und  Exeget. 
Bibliothek.,  1773,  No.  84)  argues  strenuously  for  the 
identity  of  Beroth  and  Kedes  in  this  passage  with 
Berytus  (Beirat) n,nd  Kedesh,  near  Emessa  (see  above) ; 
but  interesting  and  ingenious  as  is  the  attempt,  the 
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treme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Whether 
this  is  identical  with  Kadesh-Barnea,  which  was 
actually  one  of  the  points  on  the  south  boundary  of 
the  tribe  (xv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  4),  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Against  the  identification  is  the  difference  of 
the  name,  —  hardly  likely  to  be  altered  if  the 
famous  Kadesh  was  intended,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  elsewhere  showing  that  it  was  of  com- 
mon use. 

2.  (KeSes;  Alex.  KeSee:  Cedes),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  which  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (ver.  72). 
In  the  parallel  list  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  the  name  is 
KiSHON,  one  of  the  variations  met  with  in  these 
lists,  for  which  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  ac- 
count. The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  cities 
whose  kings  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22), 
in  company  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Carmel, 
would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Issachar,  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  accepted,  the  northern  place 
of  the  same  name  in  Naphtali,  the  position  of 
which  in  the  catalogue  would  naturally  have  been 
with  Hazor  and  Shimron-Meron.  But  this,  though 
probable,  is  not  conclusive. 

3.  Kedksh  (KaSes,  Kadris,  KeSes,"  Kei/ef; 
Alex,  also  KeiSes:  Cedes):  also  Kedesh  in  Gali- 
lee (b^'bsil'p,,  i.  e.  «  K.  in  theGalil:  "  rj  KaSrjy, 
[etc.]  eV  rfj  TakiXaia  [Vat.  -Aet-] :  Cedes  in  Gal- 
ikea):  and' once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Kedesh-Naphtali 

("•brip^p. :  KaSrjs  Ne(/)0aAi  [Vat.  -Aei/^,  Alex. 
-A6i]:*  Ckles  Nephthali).  One  of  the  fortified 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali,  named  between  Ila- 
zar  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xix.  37);  appointed  as  a  city 
of  refuge,  and  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32;  1  Chr.  vi.  76). 
In  Josephus's  account  of  the  northern  wars  of 
Joshua  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  18),  he  apparently  refers  to  it 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Merom,  if 
Merom  be  intended  under  the  form  Beroth.^  It 
was  the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  there 
he  and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  before  the  conflict  (9,  10).  Near  it 
was  the  tree  of  Zaanannim,  where  was  pitched  the 
tent  of  the  Kenites  Heber  and  Jael,  in  which  Sis- 
era  met  his  death  (ver.  11).  It  was  probably,  as 
it.s  name  implies,  a  "holy<^  place"  of  great  an- 
tiquity, which  would  explain  its  selection  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  its  being  chosen  by  the 
prophetess  as  the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribes  before  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  "for  Jehovah  against  the  mighty."  It 
was  one  of  the  places  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in 
the  reign  of  Pekah  (Jos.  A7iL  ix.  11,  §  1,  KuSxca; 
2  K.  XV.  29);  and  here  again  it  is  mentioned  in 
mediate  connection  with  Hazor.     Its  next  and 


conclusion  cannot  be  tenable.     (See  also  a  subsequent 
paper  in  1774,  No.  116.) 

;  From  the  root  t^Tp,  common  to  the  Semitic 
languages  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1195,  8).  Whether  there 
was  any  difference  of  signification  between  Kadesh 
and  Kedesh,  does  not  seem  at  all  clear.  Gesenius 
places  the  former  in  connection  with  a  similar  word 
which  would  seem  to  mean  a  person  or  thing  devoted 
to  the  infamous  rites  of  ancient  heathen  worship  — 
"  Scortum  sacrum,  idque  masculum  ;  "  ^^  but  he  does 
not  absolutely  say  that  the  bad  force  resided  in  the 
name  of  the  place  Kadesh."  To  Kedesh  he  gives  a 
favorable  interpretation —  "Sacrarium."  The  older 
interpreters,  as  Hilier  and  Simonis,  do  not  recognize 
the  distinction. 
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last  appearance  in  the  Bible  is  as  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Jonathan  Maccabseus  and  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73,  A.  V.  Cades; 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  6,  7).  After  this  time  it  is 
spoken  of  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  1 ;  iv.  2, 
§  3,  Trphs  KvbvaGrols)  as  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tyrians — "  a  strong  inland  «  village,"  well  forti- 
fied, and  with  a  great  number  of  inhabitants:  and 
he  mentions  that,  during  the  siege  of  Giscala, 
Titus  removed  his  camp  thither  —  a  distance  of 
about  7  miles,  if  the  two  places  are  correctly  iden- 
tified —  a  movement  which  allowed  John  to  make 
his  escape. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  "  Cedes  ") 
it  is  described  as  lying  near  Paneas,  and  20  miles 
(Eusebius  says  8  —  ii  —  but  this  must  be  wrong) 
from  Tyre,  and  as  called  Kudossos  or  Cidissus. 
Brocardus  {Descr.  ch.  iv.)  describes  it,  evidently 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  4  leagues  north  of 
Safety  and  as  abounding  in  ruins.  It  was  visited  by 
the  Jewish  travellers,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.  d. 
1170)  and  ha-Parchf  (a.  d.  1315).  The  former 
places  it  one  day's,  and  the  latter  half-a-day's, 
journey  from  Banias  (Benj.  of  Tudela  by  Asher,  i. 
82,  ii.  109,  420).  Making  allowances  for  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  errors  in  transcription,  there  is 
a  tolerable  agreement  between  the  above  accounts, 
recognizable  now  that  Dr.  Eobinson  has  with 
great  probability  identified  the  spot.  This  he  has 
done  at  Kades,  a  village  situated  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Ard  el-BuIeh,  the  great 
depressed  basin  or  tract  through  which  the  Jordan 
makes  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  IMerom.  Kades 
lies  10  English  miles  N.  of  Safed,  4  to  the  IsT.  W. 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  12  or  13 
S.  of  Banias.  The  village  itself  "  is  situated  on 
a  rather  high  ridge,  jutting  out  from  the  western 
hills,  and  overlooking  a  small  green  vale  or  basin. 
.  .  .  Its  site  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered 
and  surrounded  by  fertile  plains."  There  are 
numerous  sarcophagi,  and  other  ancient  remains 
(Rob.  iii.  366-68 ;  see  also  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  417 ; 
Stanley,  365,  390).^ 

In  the  Greek  (KuS/cos)  and  Syriac  (Kedesh  de 
Naphtali)  texts  of  Tob.  i.  2,  —  though  not  in  the 
Vulgate  or  A.  V.,  —  Kedesh  is  introduced  as  the 
birthplace  of  Tobias.  The  text  is  exceedingly  cor- 
rupt, but  some  Httle  support  is  lent  to  this  reading 
by  the  Vulgate,  which,  although  omitting  Kedesh, 
mentions  Safed  —  "  post  viam  quae  ducit  ad  Occi- 
dentem,  in  sinistro  habens  civitatem  Saphet." 

The  name  Kedesh  exists  much  farther  north  than 
the  possessions  of  Naphtali  would  appear  to  have 
extended,  attached  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size  on 
the  Orontes,  a  few  miles  south  of  Hums,  the  ancient 
Emessa  (Rob.  iii.  549;  Thomson,  in  Eitter,  Damas- 
cus^ 1002,  1004).  The  lake  was  well  known  under 
that  name  to  the  Arabic  geographers  (see,  besides 


a  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ch.  xix.)  has  some 
strange  comments  on  this  passage.  He  has  taken 
Whiston's  translation  of  /xeo-oyeto?  —  "  Mediterran- 
ean "  —  as  referring  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea !  and  has 
drawn  his  inferences  accordingly. 

b  *  We  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  site 
and  ruins  of  this  Kadesh  in  Porter's  Giant.  Cities,  etc. 
p.  270  S.  He  regards  the  sculptures  on  the  sarcophagi 
as  Grecian  or  Roman  ;  whereas  Tristram  {Land  of  Is- 
rael, 2ded.,  p.  582)  thinks  they  were  probably  Jewish. 
They  '^  were  covered  with  wreaths,"  says  the  latter, 
"  but  we  could  not  make  out  any  figures."  H. 

c  The  name  may  possibly  be  derived  from  H  v  Hp, 


KEILAH 

the  authorities  quoted  by  Robinson,  Abulfeda  in 
Schultens'  Index  Geogr.,  "  Fluvius  Orontes  "  and 
"Kudsum"),  and  they  connect  it  in  part  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  are  ahke  uncertain.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake  is  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked, 
is  possibly  the  site  of  Ketesh,  the  capture  of  which 
by  Sethee  I:  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  that 
Egyptian  king.  [Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p.  1281, 
note  c]  G. 

KEHE'LATHAH  (nnbnn  \cissembly,  or 
congregation']:  MaKeXXdd  ;  [Alex.  Ma/ceAaO:] 
Ceelatha),  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxxiii.  22,  23),  of  which  nothing  is  laiown.'- 

h!  h. 

KEFLAH  [3  syl.]  (nb^l?^,  but  in  1  Sam. 

xxiii.  5,  n^yp  [citadel,  fortress,  Sim.  Ges.] : 
Ket'Aa^,  t]  Kel'Aa;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Kee/Aa  [Vat.  once 
KeeiKafi] ;  Joseph.  KiAAa,  and  the  people  ol  Kl\- 
Kavoi  and  ol  KLWlrat'  Ceila :  Luth.  Kegila),  a 
city  of  the  Shefelah  or  lowland  district  of  Judah, 
named,  in  company  with  Nezib  and  Maeeshah, 
in  the  next  group  to  the  Philistine  cities  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  Its  main  interest  consists  in  its  connection 
with  David.  He  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  (Josh.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §  1), 
plundered  the  corn  from  its  threshing-floor,  and 
driven  off  the  cattle  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  The  prey 
was  recovered  by  David  (2-5),  who  then  remained  in 
the  city  till  the  completion  of  the  in-gathering.  It 
was  then  a  fortified  place,*^  with  walls,  gates,  and 
bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7,  and  Joseph.).  During  this 
time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  perpetrated,  and 
Keilah  became  the  repository  of  the  sacred  Ephod, 
which  Abiathar  the  priest,  the  sole  survivor,  had 
carried  off*  with  him  (ver.  6).  But  it  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  brave 
and  hallowed  inmates,  nor  indeed  was  it  worthy  of 
such  good  fortune,  for  the  inhabitants  soon  plotted 
David's  betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege 
the  place.  Of  this  intention  David  was  warned  by 
Divine  intinuition.  He  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
7-13). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  Baali  is  used 
by  David  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah,  in 
this  passage  (vv.  11,  12;  A.  V.  "  men  ");  possibly 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  Canaanites  in  the  place 
[Baal,  vol.  i.  p.  207  b]. 

We  catch  only  one  more  glimpse  of  the  town,  in 
the  times  after  the  Captivity,  when  Hashabiah,  the 
ruler  of  one  half  the  district  of  Keilah  (or  whatever 
the  word  Pelec,  A.  V.,  ''part,"  may  mean),  and 
Bavai  ben-Henadad,  ruler  of  the  other  half,  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  17,  18).     Keilah  appears  to  have  been 


a  congregation,  with  the  local  suffix  H,  which  many 
of  these  names  carry.  Compare  the  name  of  another 
place  of  encampment,  ri'^njl^,  which  appears  to 
be  from  the  same  root. 

d  This  is  said  by  Gesenius  and  others  to  be  the  sig- 
nification of  the  name  "  Keilah."  If  this  be  so,  there 
would  almost  appear  to  be  a  reference  to  this  and  the 
contemporary  circumstances  of  David's  life,  in  Ps. 
xxxi.  ;  not  only  in  the  expression  (ver.  21),  "  marvel- 
ous kindness  in  a  strong  city  "  (11!^^  '^'^?)?  ^^^ 
also  in  ver.  8,  and  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  Psalm. 
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known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  They  describe  it 
in  the  Onomasticon  as  existing  under  the  name 
K-nkd,  or  Ceila,  on  the  road  from  EleutheropoHs  to 
Hebron,  at  8  «  miles  distance  from  the  former.  In 
the  map  of  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name 
Kila  occurs  attached  to  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the 
lower  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron,  at  very 
nearly  the  right  distance  from  B.  Jibrin  (almost 
certainly  Eleuthero^olis),  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Beit  NtLslb  (Nezib)  and  Maresa  (Mareshah). 
The  name  was  only  reported  to  Lieut.  V.  (see  his 
Memoir,  p.  328),  but  it  has  been  since  visited  by 
the  indefatigable  Tobler,  who  completely  confirms 
the  identification,  merely  remarking  that  Kiia  is 
placed  a  little  too  far  south  on  the  map.  Thus 
another  is  added  to  the  list  of  places  which,  though 
specified  as  in  the  "  lowland,"  are  yet  actually  found 
in  the  mountains :  a  puzzling  fact  in  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  boundaries. 
[Jiphtah;  Judah,  p.  1490  6.] 

In  the  4th  century  a  tradition  existed  that  the 
prophet  Habbakuk  was  buried  at  Keilah  ( Onomas- 
ticon^ "Ceila;"  Nicephorus,  IL  E.  xii.  48;  Cas- 
siodorus,  in  Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  29);  but  another 
tradition  gives  that  honor  to  Hukkok. 

In  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  "  Keilah  the  Garmite"  is 
mentioned,  apparently  —  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty  —  as  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Caleb  (ver.  15).  But  the  passage  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  there  is  no  apparent  connection  with 
the  town  Keilah.  G. 

KELA^IAH  [3  syl.]  (n;b,7  idwarf]  : 
KcoAt'a;  Alex.  KcoAaa;  [Vat.]  FA.  KcoAe^a:  CeUda) 
=  Kelita  (Ezr.  x.  23).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Esdr.  his  name  appears  as  Colius. 

KELI^TA  (W^^Vl?  [^"''«'/]  •  KcoAtVas, 
[Vat.  FA.l  KcoAieu,  FA.'^  KcoAtra;]  KaAirav  in 
Neh.  x.  10  [Vat.  FA.i  omit]:  Celita ;  Calita'm 
Ezr.  X.  23),  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with 
the  people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  23).  In  company 
with  the  other  Invites  he  assisted  Ezra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  (N"eh.  viii.  7),  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  follow  the  law  of  God,  and 
separate  from  admixture  with  foreign  nations  (Neh. 
X.  10).  He  is  also  called  Kelaiah,  and  in  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  his  name  appears  as 
Calitas. 

KEMU'EL  (bS^r^n  {assembly  of  God]  : 
Ka^owTjA:  Camuel).  1.  The  son  of  Nahor  by 
Milcah,  and  father  of  Aram,  whom  Ewald  {Gesch. 
i.  414,  note)  identifies  with  Ram  of  Job  xxxii.  2,  to 
whose  family  Elihu  belonged  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

2.  The  son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by 
Moses  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

3.  [Vat.  Sa^owr^A.]  A  Levite,  father  of  Hash- 
abiah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

KE^NAN  (lyi?.  IpossessioTi]-  KoLivaV- 
Cainan)  =  Cainan  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  i.  2), 
whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this  form  in 
the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 

a  This  is  Jerome's  correction  of  Eusebius,  who  gives 
17  —  manifestly  wrong,  as  the  whole  distance  between 
Hebron  and  Beit- Jibrin  is  not  more  than  15  Roman 
miles. 

b  This  passage  is  erroneously  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
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KE^NATH  (riDJ7  Ipossessian]  :  ^  Kad9,  Alex. 
rj  KaauaO;  in  Chron!  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom. 
Alex.]  Kaudd,  [Vat.  KavaaO:]  C/umnth,  Canath), 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  with  its 

daughter-towns"  (A.  V.  "villages  ")  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  certain  Nobaii,  who  then  called  it 
by  his  own  name  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  At  a  later 
period  these  towns,  with  those  of  Jair,  were  recap- 
tured by  Geshur  and  Aram  (1  Chr.  ii.  23  ^).  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  "Canath")  it  was 
still  called  Kanatha,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a 
village  of  Arabia  ....  nearBozra."  Its  site  has 
been^recovered  with  tolerable  certainty  in  our  own 
times  at  Kenawdt,  a  ruined  town  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lejah,  about  20  miles  N.  of 
Busrah,  which  was  first  visited  by  Burckhardt  in 
1810  (Syria,  83-86),  and  more  recently  by  Porter 
(Damascus,  ii.  87-115;  Handbk.  512-14),  the  latter 
of  whom  gives  a  lengthened  description  and  identi- 
fication of  the  place.  The  suggestion  that  Kenawdt 
was  Kenath  seems,  however,  to  have  been  first' made 
by  Gesenius  in  his  notes  to  Burckhardt  (a.  d.  1823^ 
p.  505).  Another  Kenawat  is  marked  on  Van  de 
Velde' s  map,  about  10  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

The  name  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of 
the  permanence  of  an  original  appellation .  Nob  a  h. 
though  conferred  by  the  conqueror,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  received  name  of  the  spot  (Judg. 
viii.  11),  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  older 
title.     Compare  Accho,  Kirjath-akba,  etc. 

G. 

KE'NAZ  (T^p  [chase,  liuntingl :  Kej/eX;  [Alex. 
in  Judg.  i.  13,  Kej/ex?  i"  1  ^^r.  i.  36,  Ke^eCO 
Cenez).  1.  Son  of  EHphaz,  the  son  of  Esau.  He 
was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  both 
lists,  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  42,  and  that  in  1  Chr. 
.  53,  and  the  founder  of  a  tribe  or  family,  who 
were  called  from  him  Kenezites  (Josh.  xiv.  14,  &c.). 
Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Othniel,  were 
the  two  most  remarkable  of  his  descendants. 
[Caleb.] 

2.  [Kej/eCt  (Vat.  Xej/e^et),  Ke^/eX-]  One  of  the 
same  family,  a  grandson  of  Caleb,  according  to  1 
Chr.  iv.  [13,]  15,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  text 
is  corrupt.  Another  name  has  possibly  fallen  out 
before  Kenaz.  A.  C.  H. 

KEN'EZITE  (written  KEN^ZZITE,  A.  V. 
Gen.  XV.  19:  ""-pn  :  Kej/eCalos;  [Alex,  in  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  Kez/efeos'.]*  Genezmis),  an  Edomitish  tribe 
(Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14).  [Kenaz.] 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Kenezites  existing- 
as  a  tribe  so  early  as  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as 
they  appear  to  have  done  from  Gen.  xv.  19.  If 
this  tribe  really  existed  then,  and  the  enumeration 
of  tribes  in  ver.  19-21  formed  a  part  of  what  the 
Lord  said  to  Abram,  it  can  only  be  said,  with 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv.  36),  that  these  Kenezites  a^e 
mentioned  here  only,  that  they  had  ceased:  , to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  that 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their  origin  or  place 
of  abode.  But  it  is  worth  consideration  whether 
the  enumeration  may  not  be  a  later  explanatory 
addition  by  Moses  or  some  later  editor,  and  so  these 
Kenezites  be  descendants  of  Kenaz,  whose  adoption 


It  should  be,  ^^  And  Geshur  and  Aram  took  the  Hav- 
voth-Jair,  with  Kenath  and  her  daughters,  sixty  cities.'* 
See  Bertheau,  Chronik ;  Zunz's  version  :  Targum  of 
Joseph,  etc.,  etc. 
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KENITE,   THE 


into  Israel  took  place  in  the  time  of  Caleb,  which 
was  the  reason  of  their  insertion  in  this  place. 

A.  C.  H. 
KE  NITE,  THE,  and  REUNITES,  THE 

C*D*')y'n  and  ""^i^n,  i.  e.  "  the  Kenite;  "  in  Chron. 

^^?^I?L^  5  but  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  and  in  Judg.  iv. 

11  ^r  '!^7'  ^^^^'  ol  KepaToi,  [6  Keua7osy]  6 
Kij/a7os,  ot  Kiuaioi  [Vat.  Kei-,  and  so  commonly 
Alex.] ;  [1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29,  6  Kei/e^,  Vat. 
-(ei'i  Alex.  0  Kyji/ei,  o  Ketuatos-  Ceni^  elsewhere] 
Omceus),(^  a  tribe  or  nation  whose  history  is 
strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  chosen  people. 
In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  they  do  not 
appear.  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  company 
with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites,  in  the  list  of 
the  nations  who  then  occupied  the  Promised  Land 
(Gen.  XV.  19).  Their  origin,  therefore,  like  that 
of  the  two  tribes  just  named,  and  of  the  Avvim 
(AviTES),is  hidden  from  us.  But  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  larger  nation 
of  MiDiAN  —  from  the  fact  that  Jethro,  the  father 
of  Moses's  wife,  who  in  the  records  of  Exodus  (see 
ii.  15,  16,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  represented  as  dwelling  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  and  as  priest  or  prince  of  that 
nation,  is  in  the  narrative  of  Judges  (i.  16,  iv.  11  b) 
as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a  Kenite.  As 
Midianites  they  were  therefore  descended  imme- 
diately from  Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah,  and  in 
this  relationship  and  their  connection  with  Moses 
we  find  the  key  to  their  continued  alliance  with 
Israel.  The  important  services  rendered  by  the 
sheikh  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a  time  of 
great  pressure  and  difficulty  were  rewarded  by  the 
latter  with  a  promise  of  firm  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples, —  "what  goodness  Jehovah  shall  do 
unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  to  thee."  And  this 
promise  was  gratefully  remembered  long  after  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  The 
connection  then  commenced  lasted  as  firmly  as  a 
connection  could  last  between  a  settled  people  like 
Israel  and  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably 
nomadic  as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have  ac- 
companied the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings. 
At  any  rate  they  were  with  them  at  the  time  of 
their  entrance  on  the  Promised  Land.  Their  en- 
campment —  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  —  was  within  Balaam's  view  when  he 
delivered  his  prophecy  ^  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22),  and 
we  may  infer  that  they  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Jericho,*^  the  "city  of  palm-trees''  (Judg.  i.  16; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xKviii.  15).  But  the  wanderings  of 
Israel  over,  they  forsook  the  neighborhood  of  the 


«  Josephus  gives  the  name  KevertSe?  (Ant.  v.  5,  § 
4) ;  but  in  his  notice  of  Saul's  expedition  (vi.  7,  §  3) 
he  has  TO  twv  "XiKifxnoiv  eOvo^  —  the  form  in  which 
he  elsewhere  gives  that  of  the  Shechemites.  No  ex- 
planation of  this  presents  itself  to  the  writer.  The 
Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Pseudojon.  uni- 
formly render  the  Kenite  by  nS^ /K7=  Salmaite, 
possibly  because  in  the  genealogy  ot  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
55)  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  come  under  Salma,  son 
of  Caleb.  The  same  name  is  introduced  in  the  Samarit. 
Vers,  before  "  the  Kenite  "  in  Gen.  xy.  19  only. 

b  This  passage  is  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
It  should  be,  "  And  Heber  the  Kenite  had  severed 
himself  from  Kain  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  and  pitched,"  etc. 

c  If  it  be  necessary  to  look  for  a  literal  "  fulfill- 
ment "  of  this  sentence  of  Balaam's,  we  shall  best  find 
It  in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  under 


KERCHIEFS 

towns,  and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air  —  to  "  the 
wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  the  south  of  Arad  " 
(Judg.  i.  16),  where  "  they  dwelt  among  the  people" 
of  the  district  e  —  the  Amalekites  who  wandered 
in  that  dry  region,  and  among  whom  they  were 
living  centuries  later  when  Saul  made  his  expe- 
dition there  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  Then-  alliance  with 
Israel  at  this  later  date  is  shown  no  less  by  Saul's 
friendly  warning  than  by  David's  feigned  attack 
(xxvii.  10,  and  see  xxx.  29). 

But  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by 
name,  had  wandered  north  instead  of  south,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  north- 
ern tribes  and  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  his  tents  were 
pitched  under  the  tree  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh 
(Judg.  iv.  11).  Heber  was  in  alliance  with  both 
the  contending  parties,  but  in  the  hour  of  extrem- 
ity the  ties  of  blocd-relaticnship  and  ancient 
companionship  proved  strongest,  and  Sisera  fell  a 
victim  to  the  hammer  and  the  nail  of  Jael. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  peo- 
ple, exemplifying  most  completely  their  character- 
istics—  their  Bedouin  hatred  of  the  restraints  of 
civilization,  their  fierce  determination,  their  attach- 
ment to  Israel,  together  with  a  peculiar  semi-mo- 
nastic austerity  not  observable  in  their  earlier  pro- 
ceedings—  is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  fiimily  of  the 
Rechabites,  founded  by  Rechab,  or  Jonadab  his 
son,  who  come  prominently  forward  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  the  later  history.  [Jehonadab; 
Rechabites.] 

The  founder  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been 
a  certain  Hammath  (A.  V.  Heimath),  and  a  sin- 
gular testimony  is  furnished  to  the  connection 
which  existed  between  this  tribe  of  Midianite  wan- 
derers and  the  nation  of  Israel,  by  the  fact  that 
their  name  and  descent  are  actually  included  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  great  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr 
ii.  55). 

No  further  notices  would  seem  to  be  extant  of 
this  interesting  people.  The  name  of  Ba-Kain 
(abbreviated  from  Bene  el-Kain)^  is  mentioned  by 
Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  337,  note),  as  borne  in  compara- 
tively modern  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  des- 
ert ;  but  little  or  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
such  similarity  in  names.  G. 

KEN^IZZITE  [KeueCalos:  Cemzce,us],  Gen. 
XV.  19,      [Kenezite.]. 

*  KERCHIEFS,  Ezek.  xiii.  18,21  (n^n^D^ : 
TT^pi^oKaia'-  cei'vicalia)  =  coverings  for  the  head, 
from  the  French  couvrechef.  The  word  appears 
in  Chaucer  as  keverchef  (Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,^.  2^1).   [Head-Dkess.]    H. 


Jehoiakim,  when  the  Kenite  Rechabites  were  so  far 
'■'■  wasted  "  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria  as  to  be 
driven  to  take  refuge  within  the^  walls  of  the  city,  a 
step  to  which  we  may  be  sure  nothing  short  of  actual 
extremity  could  have  forced  these  Children  of  the 
Desert.  Whether  ^^  Asshur  carried  them  away  captive  " 
with  the  other  inhabitants  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is 
at  least  probable. 

d  It  has  been  pointed  out  under  Hobab  that  one  of 
the  wadies  opposite  Jericho,  the  same  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  tradition,  the  Bene-Israel  descended 
to  the  Jordan,  retains  the  name  of  Sho^eib,  the  Mussul- 
man version  of  Hobab. 

:  A  place  named  Kinah,  possibly  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Kenites,  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
the  cities  of  "the  south"  of  Judah.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  imply  any  connection  between  the  two 
[Kinah.] 
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KE'REN-HAPTUCH  (tJ^Qn-pn.^  [  «^e 
paint-horn] :  ' KfxaXQaias  [Vat.  -0ei-,  Sin.  0  -di--, 
Alex.  MaA06as]  Kspas-  Cornustibii),  the  young- 
est of  the  daughters  of  Job,  born  to  him  during 
the  period  of  his  reviving  prosperity  (Job  xlii. 
14),  and  so  called  probably  from  her  great  beauty. 
The  Vulgate  has  correctly  rendered  her  name  "  horn 
of  antimony,"  the  pigment  used  by  eastern  ladies 
to  color  their  eyelashes;  but  the  LXX.,  unless 
they  had  a  different  reading,  adopted  a  current  ex- 
pression of  their  own  age,  without  regard  to  strict 
accuracy,  in  representing  Keren-happuch  by  "  the 
horn  of  Amalthaea,"  or  ''horn  of  plenty." 

KE'RIOTH  (nhnp,  i.  e.  Keriyoth  [cities]). 
1.  (atTToAeis;  Alex.  TroAis:  CariotL)  A  name 
which  occurs  among  the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  Ac- 
cording to  the  A.  V.  ("Kerioth,«  and  Hezron  "), 
it  denotes  a  distinct  place  from  the  name  which 
follows  it;  but  this  separation  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  accentuation  of  the  Kec.  Hebrew*  text,  and 
is  now  generally  abandoned  (see  Keil,  Josua,  ad 
loc,  and  lieland,  Fakestina,  pp.  700,  708,  the  ver- 
sions of  Zunz,  Cahen,  etc.),  and  the  name  taken  as 
"  Keriyoth-Hezron,  whicti  is  Hazor,"  L  e.  its  name 
before  the  conquest  was  Hazor,  for  which  was  after- 
wards substituted  Keriyotii-Hezron  —  the  "  cities 
of  H." 

Dr.  Robinson  {Blbl.  Res.  ii.  101),  and  Lieut.  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  82)  propose  to  identify  it  with  Kur- 
yeiein  ("the  two  cities"),  a  ruined  site  which 
.stands about  10  miles  S.  from  Hebron,  and  3  from 
Main  (Maon).^ 

Kerioth  furnishes  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  most  usual,  of  the  explanations  pro- 
posed for  the  title  "  Iscariot,"  and  which  are 
enumerated  under  Judas  Iscakiot,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1495.  But  if  Kerioth  is  to  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hezron,  as  stated  above,  another  difficulty 
is  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  explanation. 

2.  {KapiwO:  Carioth.)  A  city  of  Moab,  named 
in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  —  and  there  only 
—  in  company  with  Dibon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Beth- 
meon,  Bozrah,  and  other  places  "far  and  near" 
(Jer.  xlviii.  24).  None  of  the  ancient  interpreters 
appear  to  give  any  clew  to  the  position  of  this 
place.  By  Mr.  Porter,  however,  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly identified  with  Kureiyeh,  a  ruined  town 
of  some  extent  lying  between  Busrah  and  Sulkhad, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Haicrdn  {Five  Years 
etc.  ii.  191-98 ;  Handbook,  pp.  523,  524).  The  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  this  is  the  proximity  of 
.Kureiyeh  to  Busrah,  which  Mr.  Porter  accepts  as 
identical  with  the  Bozrah  of  the  same  passage 
of  Jeremiah.  But  there  are  some  considerations 
which  stand  very  much  in  the  way  of  these  identi- 
fications. Jeremiah  is  speaking  (xlviii.  21)  ex- 
pressly of  the  cities  of  the  "  Mishor "  (A.  V. 
"plain-country"),  that  is,  the  district  of  level 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
probably  answered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  Belka 
of  the  modern  Arabs.     In  this  region  were  situated 


Heshbon,  Dibon,  Elealeh,  Beth-meon,  Kir-heres-— 
the  only  places  named  in  the  passage  in  question,  the 
positions  of  which  are  known  with  certainty.  The 
most  northern  of  these  (Heshbon)  is  not  further 
north  than  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
most  southern  (Kir)  lay  near  its  lower  extremity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  parallel  denunciation 
of  Moab  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xvi.)  to  indicate  that  the 
limits  of  Moab  extended  further  to  the  north.  But 
Busrah  and  Kureiyeh  are  no  less  than  60  miles  to 
the  N.  N.  E.  of  Heshbon  itself,  beyond  the  limits 
even  of  the  modern  Belka  (see  Kiepert's  map  to 
Wetzstein's  Ilauran  und  die  Trachonen,  18G0), 
and  in  a  country  of  an  entirely  opposite  character 
from  the  "  flat  downs,  of  smooth  and  even  turf" 
which  characterize  that  district  —  "  a  savage  and 
forbidding  aspect  .  .  .  nothing  but  stones  and 
jagged  bFack  rocks  .  .  .  the  whole  country  around 
Kureiyeh  covered  with  heaps  of  loose  stones,"  etc. 
(Porter,  ii.  189,  193).  A  more  plausible  identifi- 
cation would  be  Kureiyat,  at  the  western  foot  of 
Jebel  Attar  us,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  either 
Dibon,  Beth-meon,  or  Heshbon. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Jeremiah  uses  the  expression  "  far  and 
near"  (ver.  24),  and  also  that  \i  Busrah  and 
Kureiijeh  are  not  Bozrah  and  Kerioth,  those  im- 
portant places  have  apparently  flourished  without 
any  notice  from  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  which  further  investigation  by  com- 
petent persons,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  probably 
set  at  rest. 

Kerioth  occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  also  in  ver.  41. 
Here     however     it     bears     the     definite     article 

(nVTlf^n  :  Alex.  AKicapLccd;  [Vat.  FA.  A/c/ca- 
poou']  Cnrioth),  and  would  appear  to  signify  not 
any  one  definite  place,  but  "  the  cities  ^  of  Moab  " 
—  as  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  same  word  in 
Amos  ii.  2.     [Kirioth.]  G- 

KE^ROS  (D'~))2     [weaver's   comb] :    Ka5r]s  ; 

Alex.  K'npaosin  Ezr.  ii.  44;  01''f7.*  Kipas;  [Vat. 
Keipa,  PA.]  Alex.  Keipas  in  N'^eh.  vii.  47:  Ceros), 
one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  descendants  returned 
with  Zerubbabel. 


KET'TLE  {1^1:  \e^7]s'  caldaria),  a  ves- 
sel for  culinary  or  sacrificial  purposes  (1  Sam.  ii. 
14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  also  rendered  "  basket " 
in  Jer.xxiv.  2,  "caldron"  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and 
"  pot  "  in  Job  xli.  20.   [Caldron.]     H.  W.  P. 

KETU'RAH  (n'n^tlJt?^  incense,  Ges.:  Xer- 
rovpa'-  Cetura),  the  "  wife  "  whom  Abraham  "  add- 
ed and  took"  (A.  V.  "again  took")  besides,  or 
after  the  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
32).  Gesenius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that 
Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Sarah's  death;  but 
probability  seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xvii. 
17,  xviii.  11;  Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  afld 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  commen- 
cing with  xxv.  1,  and  comprising  perhaps  the  whole 
chapter,  or  at  least  as  far  as  ver.  10,  is  placed   out 


a  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  punctuation  was  still 
more  marked  —  "  and  Kerioth  :  and  Hezron,  which  is 
Hazor."  This  agrees  with  the  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius  —  ^^  et  Kerijothse  (Chetzron  ea  est  Chat- 
zor  ),"  and  with  that  of  Luther.  Castellio,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  "  Cariothesron,  quae  alias  Hasor." 

h  *  This  is  a  different  place  from  the  ruins  and  cave 
of  KhureitUn,  near  Tekoa  (which  see),  about  2  hours 
southeast  of  Bethlehem.     The  names  are   somewhat 


alike,  but  that  is  accidental.  Kkureittin  is  so  called 
from  a  celebrated  monk  Chariton,  who  A.  D.  340-350 
occupied  the  cave  as  a,  laura  or  monastery,  which  it 
continued  to  be  for  ages.  The  name  is  given  also  to 
the  adjacent  Wady,  and  to  a  fountain  and  a  little  vil- 
lage. See  Tobler's  Denkbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  p.  681, 
and  Sepp's  Jerusalem  und  das  hell.  Land,  i.  529.  H. 
c  So  Ewald,  Propheten,  "Die  Stadte  Moabs." 
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of  its  chronological  sequence  in  order  not  to  break 
the  main  narrative;  and  that  Abraham  took  Ketu- 
rah  during  Sauah's  hfetime.  That  she  was,  strictly 
speaking,  his  wife,  is  also  very  uncertain.  The  He- 
brew word  so  translated  in  this  place  in  the  A.  V., 
and  by  many  scholars,  is  /s//a/?,«  of  which  the 
first  meaning  given  by  Gesenius  is  "  a  woman,  of 
every  age  and  condition,  whether  married  or  not;  " 
and  although  it  is  commonly  used  with  the  signifi- 
cation of  "wife,"  as  opposed  to  handmaid,  in  Gen. 
XXX.  4,  it  occurs  with  the  signification  of  concu- 
bine, "  and  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  to 
wife."  In  the  record  in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Keturah  is 
called  a  "  concubine,"  and  it  is  also  said,  in  the 
two  verses  immediately  following  the  genealogy  of 
Keturah,  that  "  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had 
unto  Isaac.  But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines, 
which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived, 
eastward,  unto  the  east  country  "  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  6). 
Except  Hagar,  Keturah  is  the  oidy  person  men- 
tioned to  whom  this  passage  can  relate;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  supposition  we  find  strong 
evidence  of  a  wide  spread  of  the  tribes  sprung  from 
Keturah,  bearing  the  names  of  her  sons,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  other  articles.  These  sons  were 
"  Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian, 
and  Ishbak,  and  Shuah  "  (ver.  2);  besides  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian. 
They  evidently  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  occupied  the  whole  intermediate  country, 
where  traces  of  their  names  are  frequent,  while 
Midian  extended  south  into  the  peninsula  of  Ara- 
bia Proper.  The  elder  branch  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
concubines,"  however,  was  that  of  Ishmael.  He 
has  ever  stood  as  the  representative  of  the  bond- 
woman's sons;  and  as  such  his  name  has  become 
generally  appHed  by  the  Arabs  to  all  the  Abra- 
hamic  settlers  north  of  the  Peninsula  —  besides 
the  great  Ishmaelite  element  of  the  nation. 

In  searching  the  works  of  Arab  writers  for  any 
information  respecting  these  tribes,  we  must  be 
contented  to  find  them  named  as  Abrahamic,  or 
even  Ishmaelite,  for  under  the  latter  appellation 
almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their  de- 
scendants. Keturah  ^  herself  is  by  them  men- 
tioned very  rarely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only 
in  quoting  from  a  rabbinical  writer.  (In  the 
Kdmoos  the  name  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Turks, 
and  that  of  a  young  girl  (or  slave)  of  Abraham; 
and,  it  is  added,  her  descendants  are  the  Turks ! ) 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Essai,  i.  179)  has  en- 
deavored to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  1st  Amalek)  called  Kaioora,^ 
but  his  arguments  are  not  of  any  weight.  They 
rest  on  a  weak  etymology,  and  are  contradicted  by 
the  statements  of  Arab  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  early  tribes  of  Arabia  (of  which  is 
Katoora)  have  not,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Amalek,  been  identified  with  any  historical  names ; 
while  the  exception  of  Amalek  is  that  of  an  ap- 
parently aboriginal  people  whose  name  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  these  early  tribes  were  aboriginal. 

E.  S.  P. 

T    • 

d  *  Dr.  Thomson  describes  the  lock  and  key  in  use 
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KEY  (nrip5^,  from  lin^,  "to  open," 
Ges.  p.  1138:  /cAeis:  clavis).  The  key  of  a  na- 
tive oriental  lock  is  a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails, 
which,  being  inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt 
which  serves  as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within  the 
staple  so  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  lock  of  this  kind 
even  without  a  key,  namely,  with  the  finger  dipped 
in  paste  or  other  adhasive  substance.  The  passage, 
Cant.  V.  4,  5,  is  thus  probably  explained  (Harnier, 
Obs.  iii.  31;  vol.  i.  394,  ed.  Clarke;  Eauwolff',  ap. 
Ray,  Trav.  ii.  17).  [Lock.]  The  key,  so  ob- 
vious a  symbol  of  authority,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  named  more  than  once  in  the 
Bible,  especially  Is.  xxii.  22,  a  passage  to  which 
allusion  is  probably  made  in  Eev.  iii.  7.  The  ex- 
pression "  bearing  the  key  on  the  shoulder"  is 
thus  a  phrase  used,  sometimes  perhaps  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  to  denote  possession  of  office ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose,  with  Grotius,  any 
figure  of  a  key  embroidered  on  the  garment  of  the 
office-bearer  (see  Is.  ix.  6).^^  In  Talmudic  phrase- 
ology the  Almighty  was  represented  as  "  holding 
the  keys  "  of  various  operations  of  nature,  e.  g. 
rain,  death,  etc.,  i.  e.  exercising  dominion  over 
them.  The  delivery  of  the  key  is  therefore  an  act 
expressive  of  authority  conferred,  and  the  poss\5s- 
sion  of  it  impHes  authority  of  some  kind  held  by 
the  receiver.  The  term  "chamberlain,"  an  officer 
whose  mark  of  office  is  sometimes  in  modern  times 
an  actual  key,  is  explained  under  Eunuch  (Grotius, 
Calmet,  Knobel,  on  Is.  xxii.  22;  Hammond: 
Lightfoot, //o?'.  Bebr.;  De  Wette  on  Matt.  xvi. 
19;  Carpzov  on  Goodwin,  J/oses  aiid  Aaron^  i^p. 
141,  632;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  "  Matriraonium  ;  " 
Ovid,  Fast.  i.  99,  118,  125,  139;  Hofmann,  Lex. 
" Camerarius ;  "  Chambers,  Diet.  "Chamberlain;" 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  ii.  3,  5).  H.  W.  P. 


Iron  Key.     (From   Thebes.) 

KEZFA  (ny^^fp  [cassia-]:  Kaaia;  Alex. 
Kacrcria'-  Cassia),  the  second  of  the  daughters  of 
Job,  born  to  him  after  his  recovery  (Job  xlii.  14). 

KE^ZIZ,    THE     VALLEY    OF     (p'^V 

V'^-.P  •  AficKaais  [Vat.  -o-eis]  ;  Alex.  AjueKKacreis-- 
Vallis  Casis),  one  of  the  "cities "  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  21).  That  it  was  the  eastern  border 
of  the  tribe  is  evident  from  its  mention  in  com- 
pany with  Beth-hoglah  and  Beth-ha-Arabaii. 
The  name  does  not  reappear  in  the  0.  T.^  but  it 
is  possibly  intended  under  the  corrupted  form 
Beth-basi,  in  1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64.  The  name,  if 
Hebrew,  is  derivable  from  a  root  meaning  tx)  cut  off 
(Ges.  Thes.  1229;  Simonis,  Onom.  70).  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  can  have  any  connection  Math  the  gen- 


amongthe  modern  Syrians  {Land  and  Book,  i.  493  f,). 
The  key  is  often  "  large  enough  for  a  stout  club,"  and 
the  lock  and  key  together  are  ^^  almost  a  load  to  carry." 
Many  of  the  locks  are  on  the  inside  of  the  doors.  To 
unlock  them,  the  owner  thrusts  his  arm  through  a 
hole  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  inserts  the  key.  The 
allusion  in  Cant,  iv,  4,  5,  may  be  to  such  a  lock.  H. 
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eral  circumcision  which  took  place  at  Gilgal,  cer- 
tainly in  the  same  neighborhood,  after  the  Jordan 
was  crossed  (Josh.  v.  2-9)?  G. 

KIB^ROTH-HATTAAVAH   ("n'TlJjlp 

'^J^.'^'l'  ixv'r]fxara  rrjs  iiridv/xias-  sepulchra 
concupiscentice).  Num.  xi.  34;  marg.  "the  graves 
of  lust  "  (comp.  xxxiii.  17).  From  there  being  no 
change  of  spot  mentioned  between  it  and  Taberah 
in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  about  three 
days'  journey  from  Sinai  (x.  33);  and  from  the  sea 
being  twice  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive (xi.  22,  31),  a  maritime  proximity  may  perhaps 
be  infeiTed.  Here  it  seems  they  abode  a  whole  month, 
during  which  they  went  on  eating  quails,  and  per- 
haps suffering  from  the  plague  which  followed.  If 
the  conjecture  of  Hudherd  (Burckhardt,  p.  495; 
Robinson,  i.  151)  as  a  site  for  Hazeroth  [see  Haz- 
eroth]  be  adopted,  then  "the  graves  of  lust" 
may  be  perhaps  within  a  day's  journey  thence  in 
the  direction  of  Sinai,  and  would  he  within  15 
miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah;  but  no  traces  of 
any  graves  have  ever  been  detected  in  the  region. « 
Both  Schubert,  between  Sinai  and  the  Wady  Mur- 
rah  (lieisen,  360),  and  Stanley  (S.  cf  F.  82),  just 
before  reaching  Hudherd^  encountered  flights  of 
birds  —  the  latter  says  of  "red-legged  cranes." 
Ritter  ^  speaks  of  such  flights  as  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon, both  in  this  peninsula  and  in  the  Eu- 
phrates region.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria, 
406,  8  Aug.,  quotes  Russell's  Aleppo,  ii.  194,  and 
says  the  bird  Katta  is  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tujihh.  [Tophel.]  He  calls 
it  a  species  of  partridge,  or  "  not  improbably  the 
Seloua  or  quail.'"  Boys  not  uncommonly  kill  three 
or  four  of  them  at  one  throw  with  a  stick." 

H.   H. 

KIBZA^M  (D'^.^arp  [see  below]:  Vat.  omits; 
Alex.  77  KajScaei^:  Cibsaim),  a  city  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  not  named  in  the  meagre,  and  probably 
imperfect,  lists  of  the  towns  of  that  great  tribe 
(see  Josh,  xvi.),  but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  having 
been  given  up  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Kohath- 
ite  Levites  (xxi.  22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Chr.  vi.,  JoKMEAM  is  substituted  forKibzaim  (ver. 
68),  an  exchange  which,  as  already  pointed  out 
under  the  former  name,  may  have  arisen  from  the 
similarity  between  the  two  in  the  original.  Jok- 
meam  would  appear  to  have  been  situated  at  the 
eastern  quarter  of  Ephraim.  But  this  is  merely 
inference,  no  trace  having  been  hitherto  discovered 
of  either  name. 

Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Kibzaim  signi- 
fies "  two  heaps."  G. 

*  KID.  For  some  of  the  facts  pertinent  here, 
see  Goat.     It  may  be  added  that  the  wild  goat  is 

«  Save  one  of  a  Mohammedan  saint  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
78),  which  does  not  assist  the  question, 

b  He  remarks  on  the  continuance  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture in  animal  habits  through  a  course  of  thousands 
of  years  (xiv.  281). 

c  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  x.  33)  says  quails  settle  on  the 
sails  of  ships  by  night,  so  as  to  sink  sometimes  the 
ships  in  the  neighboring  sea.  So  Diod.  Sic.  i.  p.  38  : 
Tas  9ripa<;  twv  bprvyoiv  enoiovvro,  e(j)epovT6  re  oStoi 
Kar  aye'Aa?  jaet^ov?  ck  tou  ue\dyov<;  (Lepsius,  Thebes  to 
Sinai,  23).     Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  1,  §  5  ;  and  Frey- 

tag.  Lex.    Arab.  s.  v.    [  Iq  V  ;  also  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xvi. 

13,  where  an  incidental    mention  of  the  bird  occurs. 
The  Linnean  name  appears  to  be  Tetrao  Alchata. 
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by  no  means  extinct  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day. 
"In  the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi,"  says  Tristram, 
{JVat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  96),  "while  encamped 
by  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  we  obtained  several  fine 
specimens,  and  very  interesting  it  was  to  find  this 
graceful  creature  by  the  very  fountain  to  which  it 
gave  name,  and  in  the  spot  where  it  roamed  of  old 
while  David  wandered  to  escape  the  persecutions  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)."  [En-gedi.]  Thomson 
also  speaks  of  them  as  found  in  the  ravines  near 
this  fountain  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  420). 

Among  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  Palestine  a 
kid  forms  the  ordinary  dish  at  a  feast  or  entertain- 
ment. " The  lambs,"  says  Tristram,  "are  more' 
generally  kept  till  they  reach  maturity,  for  the  sake 
of  their  wool,  and  a  calf  is  too  large  and  too  valua- 
ble to  be  slain  except  on  some  very  special  occasions. 
Whenever  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Palestine  the  trav- 
eller halts  at  an  Arab  camp,  or  pays  his  visit  to  a 
village  sheikh,  he  is  pressed  to  stay  until  the  kid 
can  be  killed  and  made  ready,  and  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  front  of  the  tent  the  kid 
caught  and  prepared  for  the  cooking  "  {Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  90  f. ).  This  usage  explains  the  terms 
of  the  elder  brother's  complaint  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal :  "  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid  that 
I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends,  but  as  soon 
as  this  thy  son  was  come  ....  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf"  (Luke  xv.  29,  30). 
Comp.  also  Gen.  xxvii.  O ;  and  Judg.  vi.  19  and 
xiii.  15. 

The  custom  of  "  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk  "  (which  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  see 
Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  and  Deut.  xiv.  21)  is 
common  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 
"They  select,"  says  Thomson,  "a  young  kid, 
fat  and  tender,  dress  it  carefully,  and  then  stew  it 
in  milk,  generally  sour,  mixed  with  onions  and  hot 
spices  such  as  they  relish.  They  call  it  Lebn 
immu  —  kid,  'in  its  mother's  milk.'  "  The  Jews 
however,  refuse  such  food  with  abhorrence,  not  only 
as  being  interdicted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  unnat- 
ural  and  barbarous    {Land   and    Book,   i.  135). 

H. 

KID^ROI^,  THE  BROOK  O'^'^IV,  ^n/: 
6  xeiV'^PPo^  K4^poov  and  tcov  Kehpcau ;  in  Jer.  only 
NaxaA  KeSpcoi/,  and  Alex,  -^^ijxappos  Naxa^^-  K.: 
toivens  Cedron,  [convallis  Cedron] ),  a  torrent  or 
valley  —  not  a  "  brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  —  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  named  in 
the  earher  records  of  the  country,  or  in  the  speci- 
fication of  the  boundaries  of  Benjamin  or  Judah, 
but  comes  forward  in  connection  with  some  remark- 
able events  of  the  history.  It  lay  between  the 
city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  crossed  by 
David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23,  comp.  30),  and 


d  The  name  is  derived  by  Geseaius  and  others  from 
nip,  "  to  be  black  ;  "  either,  according  to  Robins3n, 
from^the  turbidness  of  its  stream  (comp.  Job  vi.  16  ; 
though  the  words  of  Job  imply  that  this  was  a  condition 
of  all  brooks  when  frozen) ;  or  more  appropriately,  with 
Stanley,  from  the  depth  and  obscurity  of  the  ravine 
(iS.  §•  P.  172) ;  possibly  also  —  though  this  is  proposed 
with  hesitation  —  from  the  impurity  which  seems  to 
have  attached  to  it  from  a  very  early  date. 

We  cannot,  however,  too  often  insist  on  the  great 
uncertainty  which  attends  the  derivations  of  these 
ancient  names  ;  and  in  treating  Kidron  as  a  Hebrew 
word,  we  may  be. making  a  mistake  almost  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  copyist  who  altered  it  into  tmv  /ceSpwr, 
believing  that  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  cedars. 
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by  our  Lord  on  his  way  to  Gethsemane  (John  xviii. 
1 ;  «  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Luke  xxii.  39).  Its  con- 
nection with  these  two  occurrences  is  alone  sufficient 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Nachal-Kidron  is  the 
deep  ravine  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 
But  it  would  ^  seem  as  if  the  name  were  formerly 
applied  also  to  the  ravines  surrounding  other  por- 
tions of  Jerusalem  —  the  south  or  the  west;  since 
Solomon's  prohibition  to  Shimei  to  "  pass  over  the 
tijrrent  Kidron  "  (IK.  ii.  37;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1, 
§  5)  is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugi- 
tive slaves  (41,  42).  Now  a  person  going  to  Gath 
would  certainly  not  go  by  the  way  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern  side  of  the  city 
at  all.  The  route  —  whether  Gath  were  at  Beii- 
Jibrin  or  at  Tell  es-SaJieh  —  would  be  by  the 
Bethlehem -gate,  and  then  nearly  due  west.  Per- 
haps the  prohibition  may  have  been  a  more  general 
one  than  is  implied  in  ver.  37  (conjp.  the  king's 
reiteration  of  it  in  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in 
that  case  specially  mentioned  because  it  was  on  the 
road  to  Bahurira,  Shimei's  home,  and  the  scene  of 
his  crime.  At  any  rate,  beyond  the  passage  in 
question,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  name  Kidron 
having  been  appUed  to  the  southern  or  western  ra- 
vines of  the  city. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Kidron 
Valley  —  that  in  respect  to  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  —  is  the  impurity 
which  appears  to  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Ex- 
cepting the  two  casual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
first  meet  with  it  as  the  place  in  which  King  Asa 
demolished  and  burnt  the  obscene  phalhc  idol  (vol. 
ii.  p.  1118)  of  his  mother  (1  K.  xv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  16). 
Next  we  find  the  wicked  Athaliah  hurried  thither 
to  execution  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §  3;  2  K.  xi.  16). 
It  then  becomes  the  regular  receptacle  for  the  im- 
purities and  abominations  of  the  idol-worship,  when 
removed  from  the  Temple  and  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Jehovah^  (2  Chr.  xxix.  16,  xxx.  14;  2 
K.  xxiii.  4,  6,  12).  In  the  course  of  these  narra- 
tives, the  statement  of  Josephus  just  quoted  as  to 
the  death  of  Athaliah  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  common  cemetery 
of  the  city  (2  K.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Jer.  xxvi.  23, 
"graves  of  the  common  people"),  perhaps  the 
"  valley  of  dead  bodies"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  40)  in  close  connection  with  the  "  fields  "  of 
Kidron;  and  the  restoration  of  which  to  sanctity 
was  to  be  one  of  the  miracles  of  future  times 
(ibid.). 

How  long  the  valley  continued  to  be  used  for  a 
burying-place  it  is  very  hard  to  ascertain.  After 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  buried  outside  the  Golden  Gateway 
(Mishn,  ii.  487 ;  Tobler,  Umgebuncfen,  p.  21S) '.,  but 
what  had  been  the  practice  in  the  interval  the 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  date 
of  the  monuments  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at 
present  no  clew;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Chris- 
tian times  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  tombs. 


«  Here,  and  here  only,  the  form  used  in  the  A.  V. 
is  Cedron.  The  variations  in  the  Greek  text  are 
very  curious.  Codex  A  has  tov  KeSpuiv  j  B,  tcov  KeSpcov; 
D  [and  Sin.],  tov  /ceSpov,  and  in  some  cursive  MSS.  [one 
MS.  I  quoted  by  Tischendorf  we  even  find  tmv  SivSpoiv. 

b  The  Targum  appears  to  understand  the  obscure 
passage  Zeph.  i.  11,  as  referring  to  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  in  Kidron,  for  it  renders  it, 
"  Howl  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the  Nachal  Kidron,  for  all 
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From  the  date  just  mentioned,  however,  the  burials 
appear  to  have  been  constant,  and  at  present  it 
is  the  favorite  resting-place  of  Moslems  and  Jews, 
the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east  of  the 
valley.  The  Moslems  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
narrow  level  spot  between  the  foot  of  the  wall  and 
the  commencement  of  the  precipitous  slope ;  while 
the  Jews  have  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
slopes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scanty  tombstones  are 
crowded  so  thick  together  as  hterally  to  cover  the 
surface  like  a  pavement. 

The  term  Nachal'^  is  in  the  0.  T.,  with  one 
single  exception  (2  K.  xxiii.  4),  attached  to  the 
name  of  Kidron,  and  apparently  to  that  alone  of 
the  valleys  or  ravines  of  Jerusalem.  Hinnom  is 
always  the  Ge.  This  enables  us  to  infer  with  great 
probability  that  the  Kidron  is  intended  in  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  4,  by  the  "  brook  (Nachal)  which  ran  through 
the  midst  of  the  land";  and  that  Hezekiah's 
preparations  for  the  siege  consisted  in  sealing  the 
source  of  the  Kidron  —  "  the  upper  springhead 
(not  'watercourse,'  as  A.  V.)  of  Gihon,"  where  it 
burst  out  in  the  Wiidy  some  distance  north  of  the 
city,  and  leading  it  by  a  subterranean  channel  to 
the  interior  of  the  city.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  of  the  subse- 
quent want  of  water  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Kid- 
ron. In  accordance  with  this  also  is  the  specifica- 
tion of  Gihon  as  "  Gihon-in-the-Nachal "  —  that  is, 
in  the  Kidron  Valley —  though  this  was  prol)ably  the 
lower  of  two  outlets  of  the  same  name.  [Gihon.] 
By  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon^  it  is  mentioned  as 
"  close  to  Jerusalem  on  the  eastern  side,  and  spoken 
of  by  John  the  Evangelist."  But  the  favorite 
name  of  this  valley  at  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  for 
several  centuries  after,  was  "  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat," and  the  name  Kidron,  or,  in  accordance 
with  the  orthography  of  the  Vulgate,  Cedron,  is 
not  invariably  found  in  the  travellers  (see  Arculf, 
Ea7'l.  Trav.  1 ;  Saewulf,  41 ;  Benjamin  of  Tudela : 
Maundeville,  Earl.  Trav.  176;  Thietmar,  27;  but 
not  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  Citez  de  Jherusa- 
lem,  WilUbald,  etc.). 

The  following  description  of  the  Valley  of  Kidron 
in  its  modern  state  —  at  once  the  earliest  and  the 
most  accurate  which  we  possess  —  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Eobinson  {Bibl  Res.  i.  269):—- 

"  In  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  high  mosk 
of  Neby  Samicil  in  the  N.  VV.,  the  traveller  first 
descends  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  great  Wady 
Beit  Hanina  already  described.  He  then  ascends 
again  towards  the  S.  E.  by  a  small  side  wady  and 
along  a  rocky  slope  for  twenty-five  minutes,  when 
he  reaches  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  lying  in  a 
small  gap  or  depression  of  the  ridge,  still  half  an 
hour  distant  from  the  northern  gate  of  the  city. 
A  few  steps  further  he  reaches  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  great  wady  behind  him  and  the  tract 
before  him ;  and  here  is  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  From  this  point  the  doqie  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  E.  The  tract  around 
this  spot  is  very  rocky;  and  the  rocks  have  been 
much  cut  away,  partly  in  quarrying  building-stone. 


the  people  are  broken  whose  works  were  like  the  works 
of  the  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan."     [Maktesh.] 

c  Nachal  As  untranslatable  in  English  unless  by 
"  Wady,"'  to  which  it  answers  exactly,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  become  shortly  an  English  word.  It  does  not 
signify  the  stream,  or  the  valley  which  contained  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  was  its  receptacle  when  swollen 
by  winter-rains  —  but  both.      [River] 
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and  partly  in  the  formation  of  sepulchres.  The 
region  is  full  of  excavated  tombs;  and  these  con- 
tinue with  more  or  less  frequency  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  runs  for  15  minutes  directly  towards  the 
city;  «  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  The  road  follows 
along  its  bottom  to  the  same  point.  The  valley 
now  turns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  to  the  northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Muslim  Wely  before  mentioned.  Here  it 
is  about  200  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and  the 
tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground,  planted 
with  olive-trees.  The  Ncibulus  road  crosses  it  in 
this  part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north.  The 
valley  is  here  still  shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  about  10  minutes.  It  then  bends  again  to 
the  south,  and,  following  this  general  course,  passes 
between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Ohves. 

"  Before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite  its 
northern  part,  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  basin 
of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled,  and  contains 
plantations  of  olive  and  other  fruit-trees.  In  this 
part  it  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  from 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  Jerusalem  across  the  northern 
,  part  of  the  Mount  of  Ohves  to  ''Andta.  Its  sides 
are  still  full  of  excavated  tombs.  As  the  valley 
descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  above  it ;  until,  at  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is  about 
100  feet.  Here  a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate 
on  a  course  S.  E.  by  E.,  and  crosses  the  valley  by 
a  bridge;  beyond  which  are  the  church  with  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and  other  plan- 
tations of  olive-trees,  already  described.  The  path 
and  bridge  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather  terrace, 
built  up  across  the  valley,  perpendicular  on  the 
south  side ;  the  earth  being  filled  in  on  the  northern 
side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
itself  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south  side, 
and  17  feet  high  from  'the  bed  of  the  channel  be- 
low; but  the  north  side  is  built  up,  with  two  sub- 
terranean drains  entering  it  from  above;  one 
of  which  comes  from  the  sunken  court  of  the  Vir- 
gin's Tomb,  and  the  other  from  the  fields  farther 
in  the  northwest.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  at 
this  point  will  appear  from  the  measurements  which 
I  took  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  Gethsemane, 
along  the  path,  namely  — 

Eng.  feet. 

1.  Erom  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  brow  of 

the  descent,  level     ....     ^ISS 

2.  Bottoni  of  the  slope,  the  angle  of  the 

descent  being  16-L°  .  .         .  415 

3.  Bridge,  level 140 

4.  N.  W.  corner  of  Gethsemane.  slight  rise  145 

5.  N.  E.  corner  of  do.  do.        .  150 

The  last  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of  the 
proper  bottom  of  the  valley  at  this  spot,  namely, 
435  feet,  or  145  yards.  Further  north  it  is  some- 
what broader. 

"  Below  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually, 
and  sinks  more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces 
of  a  water-course  or  torrent-bed  commence  at  the 
bridge,  though  they  occur  likewise  at  intervals 
higher  up.  The  western  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
more  elevated;  while  on  the  east  the  Mount  of 
Olives  rises  much  higher,  but  is  not  so  steep.  At 
the  distance  of  1000  feet  from  the  bridge  on  a 


«  See  a  slight  correction  of  this  by  Tobler,  TJmge- 
bungen,  p.  22. 
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course  S.  10°  W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  be- 
come merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a 
torrent,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each 
side.  Here  another  bridge  ^  is  thrown  across  it  on 
an  arch ;  and  just  by  on  the  left  are  the  alleged 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  and  others;  as 
also  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  con- 
tinues of  the  same  character,  and  follows  the  same 
course  (S.  10°  W.)  for  550  feet  further;  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the  right. 
This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all ;  it  is  here  a 
mere  ravine  between  high  mountains.  The  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  area  of  the  mosque  overhangs  this  part, 
the  corner  of  the  M'all  standing  upon  the  very  brink 
of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the  bottom,  on  a  course 
S.  E.  the  angle  of  depression  is  27°,  and  the  dis- 
tance 450  feet,  giving  an  elevation  of  128  feet  at 
that  point;  to  which  may  be  added  20  feet  or  more 
for  the  rise  of  ground  just  north  along  the  wall; 
making  in  all  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet.  This, 
however,  is  the  highest  point  above  the  valley;  for 
further  south  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ophel  slopes 
down  as  rapidly  as  the  valley  itself.  In  this  part 
of  the  valley  one  would  expect  to  find,  if  anywhere, 
traces  of  ruins  thrown  down  from  above,  and  the 
ground  raised  by  the  rubbish  thus  accumulated. 
Occasional  blocks  of  stone  are  indeed  seen;  but 
neither  the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  exhibits  any  special  appearance  of  having 
been  raised  or  interrupted  by  masses  of  ruins. 

"  Below  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line 
of  1025  feet  on  a  course  S.  W.  brings  us  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the 
western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little ; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed  of 
the  torrent.  From  here  a  course  S.  20°  W.  carried 
us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  (Kefr  Seltodn)  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  The  mouth  of  this 
valley  is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of 
the  Kidron.  The  steep  descent  between  the  two 
has  been  already  described  as  built  up  in  terraces, 
which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  level  ground  below, 
are  occupied  with  gardens  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Siloam.  These  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  w^hich  at  this  time  were  lost  in 
them.  In  these  gardens  the  stones  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould.  They  are 
planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  furnish 
also  vegetables  for  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  is  thickly  strewed  with  small  stones. 

"  Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more  and  is 
tilled.  A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  course  (S. 
20c>  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern 
hill,  here  called  the  Mount  of  Offense,  over  against 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Thence  to 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet  due  south. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys  the  bottom  forms 
an  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the  gardens  ab^-e 
mentioned  nearly  to  the  well  of  Job,  and  being  150 
yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  this  plat  are  in  like  manner  oc- 
cupied by  gardens;  many  of  which  are  also  on 
terraces,  and  receive  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Siloam. 

<■'  Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  continues  to  run  S.  S.  W.  between 
the  Mount  of  Offense  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 

&  Eor  a  minute  account  of  the  two  bridges,  see 
Tobler,  Umgebungen^  pp.  35-39. 
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so  called.  At  130  feet  is  a  small  cavity  or  outlet 
by  which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs  off. 
At  about  1200  feet,  or  400  yards,  from  the  well  is 
a  place  under  the  western  hill,  where  in  the  rainy 
season  water  flows  out  as  from  a  fountain.  At 
about  1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the  well  the 
valley  bends  off  S.  75°  E.  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
and  then  turns  again  more  to  the  south,  and  pur- 
sues its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle  where 
it  thus  bends  eastward  a  small  wady  comes  in  from 
the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well,  as  far 
as  to  the  turn,  varies  from  50  to  100  yards;  it  is 
full  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  in  most  parts 
ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further  down  it 
takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  Wjady  er-Hdhib, 
'  Monks'  Valley,'  from  the  convent  of  St.  Saba 
situated  on  it;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it 
is  also  called  Wady  en-Ndr,  '  Fire  Valley.'  « 

"  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scriptures,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks 
of  being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  large  volume 
of  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  the  waters  descend 
into  it  from  the  neighboring  hills.  Yet  even  in 
winter  there  is  no  constant  flow ;  and  our  friends, 
who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  city,  had  never 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  there  was  anciently  more 
water  in  it  than  at  present.  Like  the  wadies  of 
the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served  of  old,  as 
now,  only  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season." 

One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufficiently  curious  and  well-attested  to 
merit  further  careful  investigation  —  the  possibility 
that  the  Kidron  flows  below  the  present  surface  oif 
the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay  (City,  etc.  302)  mentions 
"  a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  during  the  winter  in 
a  valley  entering  the  Kidron  from  the  north,  and 
flows  several  hundred  yards  before  it  sinks;"  and 
again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in  the  valley  about 
two  miles  below  the  city  the  murmurings  of  a 
stream  deep  below  the  ground  may  be  distinctly 
heard,  which  stream,  on  excavation,  he  actually  dis- 
covered (ibid.).  His  inference  is  that  between  the 
two  points  the  brook  is  flowing  in  a  subterraneous 
channel,  as  is  "  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  Palestine  " 
(p.  303).  Nor  is  this  a  modern  discovery,  for  it  is 
spoken  of  by  William  of  Tyre ;  by  Brocardus  (Descr. 
cap.  viii.),  as  audible  near  the  "  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin;"  and  also  by  Fabri  (i.  370),  Marhius 
Sanutus  (3,  14,  9),  and  others. 

That  which  Dr.  Robinson  complains  that  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
has  since  taken  place.  In  the  winter  of  1853-54  so 
heavy  were  the  rains,  that  not  only  did  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kidron,  below  the  so-called  well  of 
Nehemiah  or  Joab,  run  with  a  considerable  stream 
for  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March  (Barclay,  515), 
but  also  the  upper  part,  "  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  flowed  for  a  day  or  two  " 
(Stewart,  Tent  (f-  Khan,  316).  The  Well  of  Joab 
is  probably  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  mysterious 

a  A  list  of  some  of  the  plants  found  in  this  valley 
is  given  by  Mislin  (iii.  209) ;  and  some  scraps  of  in- 
formation about  the  valley  itself  at  p.  199. 

i>  "  During  the  latter  rains  of  February  and  March 
the  well  'Ain  Ayub  is  a  subject  of  much  speculation 
and  interest  to  all  dwellers  in  the  city.     If  it  over- 
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spring  which  flows  below  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
its  overflow  is  comparatively  common;*  but  the 
flowing  of  a  stream  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
would  seem  not  to  have  taken  place  for  many  years 
before  the  occasion  in  question,  although  it  occurred 
also  in  the  following  winter  (Jeuish  Jntellifjencer, 
May  1856,  p.  137  note),  and,  as  the  writer  is  in- 
formed, has  since  become  almost  periodical.     G. 

*  The  language  of  Dr.  Barclay  (see  above)  hardly 
implies  so  much  as  the  actual  discovery  of  the  sub- 
terranean stream  spoken  of.  His  words  are  that 
"about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  city"  where  a 
noise  as  of  running  water  beneath  the  ground  was 
said  to  have  been  heard,  •'  on  removing  the  rocks 
to  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  water  was 
found,  though  in  small  quantity,  in  midsummer  " 
(City  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  302,  303). 

Lieut.  Warren  avows  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  this  subterranean  current.  At  the  latest  dates, 
he  was  directing  his  attention  to  this  point,  but 
had  not  solved  the  question.  About  500  yards 
below  the  Bir  Eyub  [En-Rogel]  he  discovered  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
now  choked  with  silt,  which  he  cleared  about  100 
feet  northward,  and  believes  to  have  been  connected 
with  that  well  and  the  ancient  system  of  water 
supply.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  however  in 
this  instance,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  rumors 
of  this  nature  are  traceable  to  a  very  different 
origin.  Capt.  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
relates  an  example  of  this  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  "A  few  words"  (Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem,  p.  87,  Lond.  1865)  "  may  be  said 
here  on  the  sound  of  running  water  which  has 
been  heard  by  travellers  near  the  Damascus  Gate, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Kidron  Valley.  On  one 
occasion,  when  returning  to  the  city  after  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain,  the  same  sound  was  noticed,  and  after 
some  little  trouble  found  to  arise  from  the  running 
of  water  into  a  cistern  near  the  north  road.  The 
surface  drainage  passing  through  small  earthenware 
pipes,  and  falling  some  distance  onto  the  water 
below,  made  a  splashing  sound,  which,  softened  by 
the  vaulted  roof,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  run- 
ning water.  The  same  thing  was  noticed  after- 
wards on  several  occasions,  especially  at  the  two 
cisterns  near  the  Damascus  Gate." 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  opinion  that  the 
Kidron  was  never  more  than  a  winter  torrent 
formed  by  the  water  which  flowed  into  the  valley 
from  the  hills  north  and  east  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
not  however  a  just  inference  from  this  character  of 
the  stream  that  the  amount  of  water  there  must 
always  have  been  the  same,  nor  is  this  consistent 
with  the  testimony  of  competent  observers.  Mr. 
Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  256,  2d  ed.),  speaking 
of  a  bluff  about  two  miles  south  of  Ain  Feshkhah, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  says:  "Just 
beyond  it,  the  Kedron  in  the  days  of  its  abundance 
has  worked  out  a  tremendous  chasm,  a  few  ifeet  wide, 
through  which  it  winds  to  the  sea."  Tlie  present 
stream  could  not  have  done  this.  But  the  evidence 
is  more  positive,  that  formerly  rain  was  more 
abundant  in  Palestine  than  at  present,  and  hence 
that  the  Kidron  was  a  larger  stream.     Dr.  Olin 


flows  and  discharges  its  waters  down  the  Wady  en- 
Nar,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kidron,  then  they  are  cer- 
tain that  they  will  have  abundance  of  water  during 
the  siunmer ;  if  there  is  no  overflow,  their  minds  are 
filled  with  forebodings."     (Stewart,  316.) 
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says :  "  The  entire  destruction  of  the  woods  which 
once  covered  the  mountains,  and  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  terraces  which  supported  the  soil  on  steep 
declivities,  have  given  full  range  to  the  rains,  which 
have  left  many  traces  of  bare  rock,  where  formerly 
were  vineyards  and  cornfields."  With  this  agrees 
also  Dean  Stanley's  representation:  "It  is  prob- 
able that,  as  in  Europe  generally,  since' the  disap- 
pearance of  the  German  forests,  and  in  Greece,  since 
the  fall  of  the  plane-trees,  which  once  shaded  the 
bare  landscape  of  Attica,  the  gradual  cessation  of 
'  rain  produced  by  this  loss  of  vegetation  has  exposed 
the  country  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  early  times 
to  the  evils  of  drought.  This  at  least  is  the  effect 
of  the  testimony  of  residents  at  Jerusalem  within 
whose  experience  the  Kidron  has  recently  for  the 
first  time  flowed  with  a  copious  torrent,  evidently 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  enclosures  of  mul- 
berry and  olive  groves,  made  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Greek  Convent,  and  in  themselves  a 
sample  of  the  different  aspect  which  such  cultiva- 
tion more  widely  extended  would  give  to  the  whole 
country."     (S.  cf  P.  pp.  121  and  123.)  H. 

KFNAH  (rT3*^p  [lamentation^  dirge]:  'I/ca/^; 
Alex.  Kiva.'-  Cina),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  on  the  extreme  south  boundary  of  the 
tribe,  next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
but  not  so  as  to  imply  that  they  had  any  actual 
knowledge  of  it.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
Schwarz  (99),  it  appears  to  be  unmentioned  by  any 
traveller,  and  the  "  town  Cinah  situated  near  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  "  with  which  he  would  identify 
it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map. 

Professor  Stanley  {S.  cf  P.  p.  160)  very  ingeniously 

connects  Kinah  with  the  Kenites  (*^!3*^p_),  who 
settled  in  this  district  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  purports 
to  record  the  towns  as  they  were  at  the  conquest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  Kenites  probably 
(though  not  certainly)  did  not  take  place  till  after 
it.  G. 


a  1.  (a.)    "l^W,     "  flesh ; "    oUelo? ;    caro.     (b.) 

n'^Mti)',  "  kinswoman,"  also  "  kindred,"  ot/ceta,  caro, 
T  -:  - '  '  '  '         ' 

from  "iMti?,   ^'  to  swell,"  also  "  to  remain,"  i.  e.  "  be 

superfluous."  Whence  comes  ISC^,  "remainder," 
Ges.  1349-50.  Hence,  in  Lev.  xviii*.  6,  A.  V.  has  in 
margin  "  remainder." 

2.  nti^zl,   "  flesh,"  o-ap^,  caro,  from  Iti^zl,  ^^  be 

T    T  '  -     T  ' 

joyful,"  i.  e.  conveying  the  notion  of  beauty,  Ges.  p. 
248. 

3.  nn5tt''D,  "family,"  ^uAi?,  familia,  applied 
both  to  races' and  single  families  of  mankind,  and  also 
to  animals. 

4.  (a.)  ^I'li^,  Vlh,  and  in  Keri  ^"11^,  from 
171^,    "see,"  "know."     (b.)    Also,  from  same  root, 

jnl)"7lt!5,  "  kindred  ;  "  and  hence  "  kinsman,"  or 
"  kinswoman,"  used,  like  "  acquaintance,"  in  both 
senses,  Ges.  p.  574.  But  Buxtorf  limits  (b)  to  the 
abstract  sense,  (a)  to  the  concrete,  yvatpLfxo?,  propin- 
quus. 

5.  mnW,  "  brotherhood,"  Sia^jjKrj,  germanitas, 
Ges.  p.  63.  ■ 

Nearly  allied  with  the  foregoing  in  sense  are  the 
following  general  terms  :  — 
97 
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KINDRED.«  I.  Of  the  special  names  de- 
noting relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will 
be  found  explained  under  their  proper  heads, 
Father,  Brother,  etc.  It  will  be  there  seen 
that  the  words  which  denote  near  relation  in  the 
direct  hne  are  used  also  for  the  other  superior  or 
inferior  degrees  in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  grand- 
son, etc. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  expression  Sh'Sr  basar 
(see  below  1  and  2)  much  controversy  has  arisen. 
S/Ver,  as  shown  below,  is  in  Lev.  xviii.  6,  in  marg. 
of  A.  v.,  "  remainder."  The  rendering,  however, 
of  SJV er  basar  m  text  of  A.  Y.,  "  near  of  kin,"  may 
be  taken  as  correct,  but,  as  Michaelis  shows,  with- 
out determining  the  precise  extent  to  which  the 
expression  itself  is  applicable  (Mich.  Laius  of  Moses, 
ii.  48,  ed.  Smith;  Knobel  on  Leviticus;  see  also 
Lev.  XXV.  49;  Num.  xxvii.  11). 

II.  The  words  which  express  collateral  consan-; 
guinity  are— (1)  uncle ;^  (2)  aunt;  c  (3)  nephew;^ 
(4)  niece  (not  in  A.  V.);  (5)  cousin.  ^ 

III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are  —  1.  (a)  father-in- 
law,/  {b)  mother-in-law;  o  2.  {a)  son-in-law,'*  (6) 
daughter-in-law;  *"  3.  (a)  brother-in-law,-^'  (6)  sister- 
in-law.^ 

The  relations  of  kindred,  expressed  by  few  words, 
and  imperfectly  defined  in  the  earliest  ages,  acquired 
in  course  of  time  greater  significance  and  wider 
hifluence.  The  full  list  of  relatives  either  by  con- 
sanguinity, i.  e.  as  arising  from  a  common  ancestor, 
or  by  aflfinity,  /.  e.  as  created  by  marriage,  may  be 
seen  detailed  in  the  Ct)rjms  Juris  Civ.  Digest,  lib. 
xxxviii.  tit.  10,  de  Gradibus ;  see  also  Corp.  Jur. 
Canon.  Deer.  ii.  c.  xxxv.  9,  5. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising 
out  of  kindred  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads 
of  Marriage,  Inheritance,  and  Blood-Re- 
venge, and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  for  information  thereon.  It  is  clear 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  in- 
crease the  restrictions  on  marriage,  by  defining 
more  precisely  the  relations  created  by  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Moses.      [Iscah  ; 


6.  ni'^p,  "  near,"  hence  "  a  relative,"  6  eyyuj, 
propinquus,  Ges.  p.  1234. 

7.  bSb,  from  bSil,  "  redeem,"  Ges.  p.  253,  6 
ayxicTTevbiv ,  "a  kinsman,"  ?'.  e.  the  relative  to  whom 
belonged  the  right  of  redemption  or  of  vengeance. 

"      I'M,  aSeAc^bs  tov  Trarpo?,  ot/ceto?  ;  patruus. 

c   rril'^,   or   ni*^,   rja-uyyevri's^uxorpatrui. 

d  ^*^3,  in  connection  with  "lp3,  "  offspring ; " 
but  see  Jochebbd.  It  is  rendered  "  nephew  "  in  A.  V,, 
but  indicates  a  descendant  in  general,  and  is  usually 
so  rendered  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.     See  Ges.  p.  864. 

<3  2vyyev77?,  cognatus,  Luke  i.  36,  58. 

/    DPf     irevOepog,  socer. 

9    m^n,    irev9epd,  socriis. 

^   ']r\n,  ya/x^po?,    socer,    from   ']ryn.,     "give  in 

marriage,"  whence  come  part,  in  Kal.  7nn,  m-j  and 

jH^nn,  f.,  father-in-law    and    mother-in-law,    i.  e. 
parents  who  give  a  daughter  in  marriage. 

i    rivS,   vvfx4>r},  nurus. 

^     D^*^,   a5eX(^b?  TOV  avSpd?,  levir. 

^    il/P^*!,  yvvT]  TOV  a8e\4)Ov,  uxor /ratris. 
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JoCHEBED.]  For  information  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  kindred  and  its  obligations,  see  Selden,  de 
Jure  Naturally  lib.  v. ;  Michaelis,  Laios  of  Moses^ 
ed.  Smith,  ii.  36;  Knobel  on  Lev.  xviii.;  Philo,  de 
Spec.  Leg.  iii.  3,  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301-304,  ed.  Man- 
gey;  Burckhardt,  Arab  Tribes,  i.  150;  Keil,  Bibl. 
Arch.  ii.  p.  50,  §§  106,  107.     [Kinked.] 

H.  W.  P. 

KINE.     [Cow.] 

KING  Cn^^j  ^e/e^ :  ^affiX^vs  '•  rex),  the 
name  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during 
a  period  of  about  500 «  years  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  586.  It  was 
borne  first  by  the  ruler  of  the  12  Tribes  united, 
and  then  by  the  rulers  of  Judah  and  Israel  sepa- 
rately. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
regal  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  judges 
seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead  by 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii. 
12),  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  capitulate,  except  on  humihating  and  cruel 
conditions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).  The  conviction 
seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that 
they  could  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbor 
unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
corrupt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  was  desired  by  them 
in  this  respect  also  (1  Sara.  viii.  3-5).  Accord- 
ingly the  original  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king  was  two- 
fold :  first,  that  he  should  lead  the  people  to  battle 
in  time  of  war;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  ex- 
ecute judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and  in 
peace  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  In  both  respects  the 
desired  end  was  attained.  The  righteous  wrath 
and  military  capacity  of  Saul  were  immediately 
triumphant  over  the  Ammonites ;  and  though  ulti- 
mately he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  he  put  even  them  to  flight  on  more 
than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  xvii.  52),  and 
generally  waged  successful  war  against  the  sur- 
rounding nations  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  His  successor, 
David,  entered  on  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests 
over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Edomites, 
and  Ammonites  [see  David,  vol.  i.  p.  561] ;  and 
the  Israehtes,  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire  extending  from 
the  river  Euphrates  to  Gaz-a,  and  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
In  the  mean  while  complaints  cease  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  justice;  and  Solomon  not  only  consolidated 
and  maintained  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  father, 
David,  but  left  an  enduring  reputation  for  his  wis- 
dom as  a  judge.  Under  this  expression,  however, 
we  must  regard  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing 
decisions,  primarily,  or  in  the  last  resort,  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  but  likewise  as  holding  public 
levees   and   transacting    public    business    "at  the 


KING 

gate,"  when  he  would  receive  petitions,  hear  com- 
plaints, and  give  summary  decisions  on  various 
points,  which  in  a  modern  European  kingdom  would 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  numerous  distinct 
public  departments. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we 
must  abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modern 
Europe,  and  realize  the  position  of  oriental  sove- 
reigns. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Hebrew  government  as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  expression.  It  is  stated  in 
1  Sam.  x.  25,  that  Samuel  "  told  the  people  the 
manner  ^  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  the  book 
and  laid  it  before  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  this  may  refer  to  some  statement  respect- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  kingly  power.  But  no 
such  document  has  come  down  to  us;  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  and  contained  restrictions  of  any  moment 
on  the  kingly  po\ver,  it  was  probably  disregarded 
in  practice.  The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia  may,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  be  regarded  as  fairly 
applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David 
and  Solomon :  "  The  monarch  of  Persia  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the 
world.  His  word  has' ever  been  deemed  a  law: 
and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  further  restraint 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  arisen  from  his  regard  for  religion,  his  respect 
for  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 
his  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  power,  or  to  his  life  "  (Malcolm's 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  303;  compare  Elphinstone's  India, 
or  the  Indian  Mahometan  Empire,  book  viii.  c.  3). 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  the  understanding,  or  the  practice,  that  the 
sovereign  might  seize  at  his  discretion  the  private 
property  of  individuals.  Ahab  did  not  venture  to 
seize  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  till,  through  the  testi- 
mony of  false  witnesses,  Naboth  had  been  convicted 
of  blasphemy ;  and  possibly  his  vineyard  may  have 
been  seized  as  a  confiscation,  without  flagrantly 
outraging  public  sentiment  in  those  who  did  not 
know  the  truth  (1  K.  xxi.  6).  But  no  monarchy 
perhaps  ever  existed  in  which  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  outrage,  that  the  monarch  should 
from  covetousness  seize  the  private  property  of  an 
innocent  subject  in  no  ways  dangerous  to  the  state. 
And  generally,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds  as 
follows,  in  reference  to  "one  of  the  most  absolute" 
monarchs  in  the  world,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  Hebrew  king,  whose  power  might  be  described 
in  the  same  way,  is  not,  on  account  of  certain 
restraints  which  exist  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
regarded  as  "a  limited  monarch"  in  the  European 
use  of  the  words.  "We  may  assume  that  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  by  usage  absolute 
over  the  property  and  lives  of  his  conquered  ene- 
mies, Ms  rebellious  subjects,  his  own^ family,  his 
ministers,  over  public  officers  ciml  and  militarij, 
and  all  the  numerous  train  of  domestics ;  and  that 


a  The  precise  period  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Saul,  for  estimating  which  there  are  no  cer- 
tain data.  In  the  0.  T.  the  exact  length  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  In  Acts  xiii.  21  forty  years  are  specified ; 
but  this  is  in  a  speech,  and  statistical  accuracy  may 
have  been  foreign  to  the  speaker's  ideas  on  that  occa- 
sion. And  there  are  difficulties  in  admitting  that  he 
reigned  so  long  as  forty  years.  See  Winer  sub  voc, 
and  the  article  Saul  in  this  Dictionary.  It  is  only  in 
the  reign  of  David  that  mention  is  first  made  of  the 
"  recorder  '•  or  "  chronicler  "  of  the  king  (2  Sam.  viii 


16).     Perhaps  the  contemporary  notation  of  dates  may 
have  commenced  in  David's  reign. 

b  The  word  t5?3t^/tt,  translated  "  manner"  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  translated  in  the  LXX.  SiKatMfxa,  t.  e.  statute 
or  ordinance  (see  Ecclus.  iv.  17,  Bar.  ii.  12,  iv.  13). 
But  Josephus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  document  as 
a  prophetical  statement,  read  before  the  king,  of  the 
calamities  which  were  to  arise  from  the  kingly  power, 
as  a  kind  of  protest  recorded  for  succeeding  ages  (see 
1  Ant.  vi.  4,  §  6). 
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he  may  punish  any  person  of  these  classes,  without 
examination  or  formal  procedure  of  any  kind: 
in  all  other  oases  that  are  capital,  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  custom  are  observed ;  the  mon- 
arch only  commands,  when  the  evidence  has  been 
examined  and  the  law  declared,  that  the  sentence 
shall  be  put  in  execution,  or  that  the  condemned 
culprit  shall  be  pardoned  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  306).  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  usages,  David  ordered  Uriah  to 
be  treacherously  exposed  to  death  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hottest  battle  (2  Sam.  xi.  15);  he  caused 
Rechab  and  Baanah  to  be  slain  instantly,  when 
they  brought  him  the  head  of  Ishb,>sheth  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12);  and  he  is  represented  as  having  on  his 
death- bed  recommended  Solomon  to  put  Joab  and 
Shimei  to  death  (1  K.  ii.  5-9).  In  like  manner, 
Solomon  caused  to  be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only 
his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  and  Joab,  whose  execu- 
tion might  be  regarded  as  the  exceptional  acts  of  a 
dismal  state  policy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
but  likewise  Shimei,  after  having  been  seated  on 
the  throne  thre6  years.  And  King  Saul,  in  resent- 
ment at  their  connivance  with  David's  escape,  put 
to  death  85  priests,  and  caused  a  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  including  women,  children,  and 
sucklings  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18,  19). 

Besides  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
supreme  judge,  and  absolute  master,  as  it  were,  of 
the  lives  of  his  subjects,  the  king  exercised  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting 
from  them  personal  service  and  labor.  Both  these 
points  seem  clear  from  the  account  given  (1  Sam. 
viii.  11-17)  of  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  the 
kingly  power;  and  are  confirmed  in  various  ways. 
Whatever  mention  may  be  made  of  consulting 
"old  men,"  or  "elders  of  Israel,"  we  never  read 
of  their  deciding  such  points  as  these.  When 
Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  "  Menahem,  the  king,"  exacted 
the  money  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each 
man  50  shekels  of  silver  (2  K.  xv.  19).  And  when 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  gave  his  tribute  of  silver 
and  gold  to  Pharaoh,  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the 
money;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  people 
of  every  one  according  to  his  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii. 
35).  And  the  degree  to  which  the  exaction  of  per- 
sonal labor  might  be  carried  on  a  special  occasion 
is  illustrated  by  King  Solomon's  requirements  for 
building  the  Temple.  He  raised  a  levy  of  30,000 
men,  and  sent  them  to  Lebanon  by  courses  of  ten 
thousand  a  month ;  aud  he  had  70,000  that  bare 
burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  in  the  mountains  (1  K. 
V.  13-15).  Judged  by  the  oriental  standard,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  these  numbers.  In  our 
own  days,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Mah- 
moodeyeh  Canal  in  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  by  orders 
given  to  the  various  sheikhs  of  the  provinces  of 
Sakarah,  Ghizeh,  Mensourah,  Sharkieh,  Menouf, 
Bahyreh,  and  some  others,  caused  300,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  be  assembled  along  the  site 
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«  See  Tke  Engliskwoman  in  Egypt,  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
vol.  ii.  p.  219.  Owing  to  insufficient  provisions,  bad 
treatment,  and  neglect  of  proper  arrangements,  30,000 
of  this  number  perished  in  seven  months  (p.  220).  In 
compulsory  levies  of  labor,  it  is  probably  difficult  to 
prevent  gross  instances  of  oppression.  At  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  ten  tribes,  Adoniram,  called  also  Adoram, 
who  was  over  the  levy  of  30,000  men  for  Lebanon, 
was  stoned  to  death  (1  K.  xii.  18  ;  IK.  v.  14  ;  2  Sam. 
XX.  24). 

b  It  is  supposed  both  by  Jahn  (Archceol.  Bib.  §  222) 
and  Bauer  (in  his  Heb.  ALterthiimer,  §  20),  that  a  king 


of  the  intended  canal. «  This  was  120,000  more 
than  the  levy  of  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  King  of 
Israel  had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and  obe- 
dience. He  was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
X.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son,  if  just  and 
holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7). 
He  had  been  set  apart  as  a  consecrated  ruler.  Upon 
his  head  had  been  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil, 
composed  of  oUve-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  cal- 
amus, and  cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially 
the  high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to  anoint 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of  the 
Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXX.  23-33,  xl.  9;  Lev.  xxi.  10;  1  K.  i.  39).  He 
had  become,  in  fact,  emphatically  "  the  Lord's 
Anointed."  At  the  coronation  of  sovereigns  in 
modern  Europe,  holy  oil  has  been  frequently  used, 
as  a  symbol  of  divine  right;  but  this  has  been 
mainly  regarded  as  a  mere  form ;  and  the  use  of  it 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  signifi- 
cance was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  holy 
anointing  oil.  From  well-known  anecdotes  related 
of  David,  —  and  perhaps,  from  words  in  his  lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  21)  —  it 
results  that  a  certain  sacredness  invested  the  person 
of  Saul,  the,  frst  king,  as  the  Lord's  anointed;  and 
that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  sacrilegious  to 
kill  him,  even  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam.  xxi  v.  6, 
10,  xxvi.  9,  16;  2  Sam.  i.  14).  And,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  Book  of  La- 
mentations over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, it  is  by  the  name  of  "the  Ix)rd's  Anointed" 
that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  is  bewailed 
(Lam.  iv.  20).  Again,  more  than  600  years  after 
the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  name  of  the  Anointed, 
though  never  so  used  in  the  Old  Testament  —  yet 
suggested  probably  by  Ps.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix.  26 — had 
become  appropriated  to  the  expected  king,  who  was 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  inaugurate  a 
period  when  Edora,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Philistines,  would  again  be  incorporated  with  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  which  would  extend  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  6 ;  John  i.  41,  iv.  25 ;  Is.  xi. 
12-14;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  And  thus  the  identical  He- 
brew word  which  signifies  anointed,^  through  its 
Aramaic  form  adopted  into  Greek  and  Latin,  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  English  word  Messiah.  (See 
Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  825.) 

A  ruler  in  whom  so  much  authority,  human  and 
divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  distinguished 
by  outward  honors  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court 
of  oriental  magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne  of 
ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  vvh^^h 
were  two  figures  of  lions.     The  throne  was  ap- 


was  only  anointed  when  a  new  family  came  to  the 
throne,  or  when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  disputed. 
It  is  usually  on  such  occasions  only  that  the  anointing 
is  specified ;  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  1,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  1  K.  i.  89, 
2  K.  ix.  3,  2  K.  xi.  12 :  but  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case  (see  2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient reason  to  doubt  that  each  individual  king  was 
anointed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise,  that 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed,  though  this  is  not 
specified  by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  who 
would  deem  such  anointing  invalid. 
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preached  by  6  steps,  guarded  by  12  figures  of  lions, 
two  on  each  step.  The  king  was  dressed  in  royal 
robes  (1  K.  xxli.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9);  his  insignia 
were,  a  crown  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps 
radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  Sam.  i.  10,  xii.  30 ; 
2  K.  xi.  12;  Ps.  xxi.  3),  and  a.  royal  sceptre  (Ez. 
xix.  11;  Is.  xiv.  5;  Ps.  xlv.  6;  Am.  i.  5,  8).  Those 
who  approached  him  did  him  obeisance,  bowing 
down  and  touching  the  ground  wdth  their  foreheads 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  2  Sam.  xix.  18);  and  this  was 
done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  i.  16).  Their  officers  and  subjects  called 
tbemselves  his  servants  or  slaves,  though  they  do 
not  seem  habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such  ex- 
travagant salutations  as  in  the  Chaldaean  and  Per- 
sian courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8;  2  Sam. 
vi.  20 ;  Dan.  ii.  4).  As  in  the  East  at  present,  a 
kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and  homage  (1  Sam.  x. 
1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12).  He  lived  in  a  splendid 
palace,  with  porches  and  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7). 
All  his  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  21). 
He  had  a  large  harem,  which  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
must  have  been  the  source  of  enormous  expense,  if 
we  accept  as  statistically  accurate  the  round  num- 
ber of  700  wives  and  300  concubines,  in  all  1000, 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xi.  3). 
As  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  great  eastern  mon- 
archies at  present,  his  harem  was  guarded  by 
eunuchs;  translated  "  ofiScers  "  in  the  A.  V.  for 
the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15 ; 
IK.  xxii.  9;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  33,  xx.  18,  xxiii. 
11;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7). 

The  main  practical  restraints  on  the  kings  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  prophets  and  the  prophetical 
order,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  different  periods 
and  different  reigns.  Indeed,  under  all  circum- 
stances, much  would  depend  on  the  individual 
character  of  the  king  or  the  prophet.  No  transac- 
tion of  importance,  however,  was  entered  on  with- 
out consulting  the  will  of  Jehovah,  either  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  or  by  the  prophets;  and  it  was  the 
general  persuasion  that  the  prophet  was  in  an 
especial  sense  the  servant  and  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
to  whom  Jehovah  had  declared  his  will  (Is.  xliv.  26 ; 
Am.  iii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  ix.  6 ;  see  Prophets). 
The  prophets  not  only  rebuked  the  king  with  bold- 
ness for  individual  acts  of  wickedness,  as  after  the 
murders  of  Uriah  and  of  Naboth ;  but  also,  by  in- 
terposing their  denunciations  or  exhortations  at 
critical  periods  of  history,  they  swayed  permanently 
the  destinies  of  the  state.  When,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam  had  under  him  at 
Jerusalem  an  army  stated  to  consist  of  180,000 
men,  Shemaiah,  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  will, 
caused  the  army  to  separate  without  attempting  to 
put  down  the  rebelUon  (1  K.  xii.  21-24).  When 
-Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophetical  utter- 
ance of  Isaiah  encouraged  Hezekiah  to  a  successful 
resistance  (Is.  xxxvii.  22-36).  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Chaldees,  Jeremiah 
prophetically  announced  impending  woe  and  calam- 
ities in  a  strain  which  tended  to  paralyze  patriotic 
resistance  to  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  4,  2).  And  Jeremiah  evidently  produced 
an  impression  on  the  king's  mind  contrary  to  the 
counsels  of  the  princes,  or  what  might  be  called  the 
war-party  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  14-27). 

The  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  king 
during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor.     This  was 
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certainly  the  case  with  David,  who  passed  over  his 
elder  son  Adon\jah,  the  son  of  Haggith,  in  favor 
of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bath-sheba  (1  K.  i.  30,  ii. 
22);  and  with  Pehoboam,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
he  loved  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  above 
all  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  that  he  made 
Abijah  her  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren,  to 
make  him  king  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,  22).  The  succession 
of  the  first-born  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
2  Chr.  xxi.  3,  4,  in  which  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to 
have  given  the  kingdom  to  Jehoram  "  because  he 
was  the  first-born."  But  this  very  passage  tends 
to  show  that  Jehoshaphat  had  the  pmoer  of  naming 
his  successor;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Je- 
horam, on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to  death 
all  his  brothers,  which  he  would  scarcely,  perhaps, 
have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  first-born  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  conciseness 
of  the  narratives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference 
either  way  can  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  formula 
in  which  the  death  of  the  father  and  succession  of 
his  son  is  recorded  (1  K.  xv.  8).  At  the  same 
time,  if  no  partiality  for  a  favorite  wife  or  son  inter- 
vened, there  would  always  be  a  natural  bias  of 
affection  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son.  There  appears 
to  have  been  some  prominence  given  to  the  mother 
of  the  king  (2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15;  1  K.  ii.  19),  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  have  been  regent 
during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeed  some  such 
custom  best  explains  the  possibility  of  the  audacious 
usurpation  of  Athahah  on  the  death  of  her  son 
Ahaziah :  an  usurpation  which  lasted  six  years  after 
the  destruction  of  all  the  seed-royal  except  the 
young  Jehoash  (2  K.  xi.  1,  3). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  king :  — 

1.  The  Recorder  or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps 
analogous  to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John 
Malcolm  mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
reign  {History  of  Persia^  c.  23).  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  regular  series  of  minute  dates  in  Hebrew 
history  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or  remem- 
brancei',  as  the  word  mazkir  is  translated  in  a 
marginal  note  of  the  English  version.  He  signifies 
one  who  keeps  the  memory  of  events  alive,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  for 
writing  his  history,  namely,  that  the  acts  of  men 
might  not  become  extinct  by  time  (Herod,  i.  1; 
2  Sam.  viii.  16;  1  K.  iv.  3;' 2  K.  xviii.  18;  Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  22). 

2.  The  Scribe  or  Secretary,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  answer  letters  or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  to  write  despatches,  and  to  draw  up  edicts 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  2  K.  xii.  10,  xix.  2, 
xxii.  8). 

3.  The  officer  who  was  over  the  house  (Is.  xxii. 
15,  xxxvi.  3).  His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief 
steward  of  the  household,  and  would  embrace  all 
the  internal  economical  arrangements  of  ,tne  palace, 
the  superintendence  of  the  king's  servants,  and  the 
custody  of  his  costly  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
seems  to  have  worn  a  distinctive  robe  of  office  and 
girdle.  It  was  against  Shebna,  who  held  this  office, 
that  Isaiah  uttered  his  personal  prophecy  (xxii.  15- 
25),  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  his  writings 
(see  Ges.  Com.  on  Tsaiah,  p.  694). 

4.  The  king's  friend  (1  K.  iv.  5),  called  likewise 
the  king's  companion.  It  is  evident  from  the  name 
that  this  officer  must  have  stood  in  confidential 
relation  to  the  king,  but  his  duties  are  nowhere 
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5.  The  keeper  of  the  vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K. 
X.  22). 

6.  The  captain  of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx. 
23).  The  miportance  of  this  officer  requires  no 
comment.  It  was  he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in  putting 
to  death  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shiraei  (1  K.  ii.  25, 
34,  46). 

7.  Distinct  officers  over  the  king's  treasures  — 
his  storehouses,  laborers,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  and 
sycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25-31). 

8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  who  com- 
manded it  in  person  during  the  king's  absence 
(2  Sam.  XX.  23;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.  1). 
As  an  instance  of  the  formidable  power  which  a 
general  might  acquire  in  this  office,  see  the  narra- 
tive in  2  Sam.  iii.  30-37,  when  David  deemed  him- 
self obliged  to  tolerate  the  murder  of  Abner  by 
Joab  and  Abishai. 

9.  The  royal  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32;  Is. 
iii.  3,  xix.  11,  13).  Ahithophel  is  a  specimen  of 
how  much  such  an  officer  might  effect  for  evil  or 
for  good ;  but  whether  there  existed  under  Hebrew 
kings  any  body  corresponding,  even  distantly,  to 
the  English  Privy  Council,  in  former  times,  does 
not  appear  (2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23,  xvii.  1-14). 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of 
the  royal  revenues:  — 

1.  The  royal  demesnes,  cornfields,  vineyards, 
and  olive-gardens.  Some  at  least  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  private  individuals,  but 
whether  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion,  or  on  any 
other  plausible  pretext,  is  not  specified  (1  Sam.  viii. 
14;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  26-28).  2.  The  produce  of  the 
royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  3.  A  nominal  tenth 
of  the  produce  of  corn-land  and  vineyards  and  of 
sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  4.  A  tribute  from 
merchants  who  passed  through  the  Hebrew  territory 
(1  K.  X.  15).  5.  Presents  made  by  his  subjects 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  20 ;  1  Sam.  x.  27 ;  1  K.  x.  25 ;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  distinction 
in  the  usages  of  eastern  and  western  nations  than 
on  what  relates  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
presents.  When  made  regularly  they  do  in  fact 
amount  to  a  regular  tax.  Thus,  in  the  passage 
last  referred  to  in  thi  book  of  Kings,  it  is  stated 
that  they  brought  to  Solomon  "  every  man  his 
present,  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold,  and 
garments,  and  armor,  and  spices,  horses  and  mules, 
a  rate  year  by  year."  6.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  king  had  trading-vessels  of  his  own  at  sea, 
which,  starting  from  Eziongeber,  brought  back  once 
in  three  years  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks  (1  K.  x.  22).  It  is  probable  that  Solomon 
and  some  other  kings  may  have  derived  some 
revenue  from  commercial  ventures  (1  K.  ix.  28). 
7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  from  conquered  nations 
and  the  tribute  paid  by  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  7,  8, 
10;  IK.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an 
undefT4ied  power  of  exacting  compulsory  labor,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made  (1  Sam.  viii. 
12,  13,  16).  As  far  as  this  power  was  exercised  it 
was  equivalent  to  so  much  income.  There  is  nothing 
in  1  Sam.  x.  25,  or  in  2  Sam.  v.  3,  to  justify  the 
statement  that  the  Hebrews  defined  in  express  terms, 
or  in  any  terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  cove- 
nant for  that  purpose,  what  services  should  be  ren- 
dered to  the  king,  or  what  he  could  legally  require. 
(See  Jahn,  Archceobgia  Biblica ;  Bauer,  Lehrbuch 
der  Hebrdischen  Alterthumer ;  Winer,  s.  v.  KiJnig.) 
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It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  Deuteronomy 
xvii.  14-20  there  is  a  document  containing  some 
directions  as  to  what  any  king  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Plebrews  was  to  do  and  not  to  do. 
The  proper  appreciation  of  this  document  would 
mainly  depend  on  its  date.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  modern  writers  —  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Winer, 
Ewaid,  and  others  —  that  the  book  which  contains 
the  document  was  composed  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  See,  however,  Deuteronomy  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  this  work ;  and  compare  Gesenius,  Geschichie 
der  Jlebrdischen  Sprache  und  Sckrift^  p.  32;  De 
Wette,  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel^  "  Deuteronomium  " ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Konig;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  iii.  381.  E.  T. 

*  KING'S  GARDEN,  2  K.  xxv.  4,  etc. 
[Garden,  vol.  i.  p.  870  a.] 

*  KING'S  MOWINGS,  Am.  vii.  1.  [Mow- 
ing.] 

*  KING'S  POOL,  Neh.  ii.  14.     [Siloam.] 

*  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN -always  with 
the  article,  r]  ^acriXeia  roov  ovpavoov- 

1.  This  expression  occurs  thirty-three  times  in 
the  first  Gospel,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  one  passage  (iii.  2)  it  is  attributed  by  Matthew 
to  John  the  Baptist,  in  another  (xviii.  1)  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  in  all  the  rest  to  Christ 
himself.  An  abbreviated  form  of  it  is  found  in 
such  phrases  as,  "  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom " 
(iv.  23),  "  the  word  of  the  kingdom  "  (xiii.  19), 
"  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  (viii.  12,  xiii.  38),  and 
"  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  "  (xxv.  34).  In  a 
single  instance  (2  Tim.  iv.  18)  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  "  heavenly  kingdom,"  —  rV  ^aaiXeiai/ 
avTou  rrjy  iTrovpdt/iou, — an  expression  which  is 
equivalent  to  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  this 
phrase  was  sometimes  used  by  Christ.  (See  Matt, 
viii.  11,  12.)  —  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Apostle 
riot  only  describes  the  kingdom  as  "  heavenly," 
but  also  as  the  Lord's,  "  Ms  heavenly  kingdom." 
In  a  few  passages  of  the  first  Gospel  (xiii.  41,  xvi. 

28,  cf.  XX.  21)  it  is  likewise  referred  to  as  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  With  these  may  properly  be 
connected  the  language  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  (xviii.  36),  the  words  of  the  Angel  to  Mary 
as  preserved  by  Luke  (i.  33),  those  of  Christ  as 
recorded  by  the  same  Evangelist  (xix.  12,  15,  xxii. 

29,  30),  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
letters  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25;  Eph.  v.  5;  Col.  i.  13; 
2  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  i.  8;  2  Pet.  i.  11).  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  therefore  frequently  represented 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  it  is  still  more 
frequently  called  the  kingdom  of  God.  Matthew 
attributes  this  expression  in  several  instances  to 
Christ  (v:i.  10,  33,  xn.  28,  xiii.  43,  xxi.  31,  43, 
xxvi.  29),  and  when,  in  reporting  the  Saviour's 
teaching,  his  Gospel  gives  the  words  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  the  other  synoptical  Gospels  have,  a^  a 
rule,  the  words  "  kingdom  of  God  "  (e.  g.  cf.  Matt. 
v.  3,  xi.  11,  xiii.  31,  33,  with  Luke  vi.  20,  vii.  28, 
xiii.  18,  20).  In  all  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  the  latter  designation  is  regularly  em- 
ployed. While  therefore  the  two  expressions  de- 
note the  same  object,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  equivalent,  the  latter  appears  for  some 
reason  to  have  displaced  the  former  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostles.  Keuss  {Histoire  de  la  Theologie 
Chreiienne  au  Steele  Apostolique,  i.  181)  supposes 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  more  compre- 
hensive, not  "  seeming  to  restrict  the  notion  to  a 
future  epoch,  a  particular  locality,  or  a  state  of 
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things  different  from  that  in  which  humanity  now 
exists,"  and  was  therefore  preferred  to  the  other 
by  the  Apostles. 

2.  But  the  idea  of  a  divine  or  heavenly  kingdom 
was  not  proposed  for  the  first  time  by  John  the 
Baptist  and  then  adopted  by  Christ.  It  may  be 
traced  in  many  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  the  prophets  of  the  exile.  The  Israehtes 
as  a  people  belonged  especially  to  Jehovah,  and 
were  already  in  the  law  described  as  a  nation  of 
kings  and  priests  unto  Him  (Ex.  xix.  6,  cf.  1  Pet. 
ii.  9).  Yet  even  in  their  best  estate,  under  David 
their  greatest  king,  they  were  but  a  type  of  the 
true  people  of  God,  and  their  sovereign  but  a  shadow 
of  his  greater  Son.  And  this  they  were  clearly 
taught ;  for  a  Messiah  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
who  should  spring  from  the  family  of  David,  should 
subdue  all  his  foes,  and  should  reign  forever  in 
righteousness  and  peace  (Ps.  ii.,  ex. ;  Is.  xi. ;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxii. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6  fF.,  xxxi.  31  ff.,  xxxii.  37  if., 
xxxiii.  7  ff. ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  23  ff.,  xxxvii.  24  ff. ;  Mic. 
iv.  1  ff.).  At  length  in  the  prophecies  cf  Daniel  it 
was  distinctly  revealed  that  the  "  God  of  heaven  " 
was  to  set  up  a  kingdom  (ii.  44),  which  was  to  be 
composed  of  his  saints  (vii.  27),  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  One  hke  a  son  of  man  (vii.  13,  14),  and 
was  to  be  universal  and  everlasting  (vii.  14,  27). 
The  very  expression,  "  kingdom  of  God,"  occurs 
in  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  of  Sol.  x.  10).  Accord- 
ingly, when  Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews,  they 
were  expecting  this  kingdom  of  "the  God  of 
heaven"  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  the  agency 
of"  their  long  anticipated  Messiah;  and,  however 
erroneous  their  views  of  its  nature  had  become,  they 
were  prepared  to  understand  in  some  measure  the 
language  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  concerning  it. 
A  few  indeed  of  the  more  devout  and  spiritual,  like 
Simeon  and  Anna,  appear  to  have  had  a  tolerably 
just  conception  of  its  nature. 

3.  This  kingdom,  in  its  ultimate  and  perfect 
form,  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  saints 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  (Matt.  xxv.  34.) 
It  was  therefore  included  in  the  wise  purpose  of 
God  which  antedates  creation,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  eternal.  But  the  various  representations  of  the 
N.  T.  have  given  rise  to  some  differences  of  opinion 
among  Biblical  scholars  as  to  the  terminus  a  quo 
of  its  actual  establishment  on  earth,  llie  writers 
of  the  0.  T.  speak  of  it  distinctly  as  future  and 
not  present ;  and  many  passages  of  the  N.  T.  refer 
to  it  in  connection  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  It  is  therefore  maintained  by  some  inter- 
preters, that  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, and  will  not  be  until  the  Lord  returns  in 
glory.  Others  have  made  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  the  date  of  its  commencement,  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  Christ  (see  Matt.  xi.  12,  xvii. 
11;  Luke  xvi.  16)  in  support  of  their  position. 
But  it  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  one  who  was 
spoken  of,  by  way  of  contrast,  as  less  than  the 
least  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xi. 
11)  could  not  ha\'e  been  an  agent  in  setting  up 
that  kingdom,  by  introducing  men  into  it,  and  that 
the  kingdom  itself  must  take  its  date  from  the 
personal  appearance  and  recognition  of  its  king, 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  Christ's  entrance  on  his 
public  ministry.  Others  still,  identifying  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  Christian  church,  have  fixed 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  marvelously,  as  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment. Perhaps  the  view  Avhich  connects  it  most 
closely  with  the  person  of  Christ,  affirming  that  it 
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began,  properly  speaking,  with  his  public  ministry, 
is  entitled  to  the  preference.  For  in  the  course  of 
his  teaching  he  spoke  of.it  clearly  as  already  come. 
At  one  time  he  said  to  the  Pharisees,  "  If  I  cast 
out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  unto  you  —  €(p9a(T€i/  i(\)  vjxas 
(iMatt.  xii.  28);  and  at  another  time  he  said  to  the 
same  class  of  men,  according  to  a  natural  interpre- 
tation of  his  words,  "  Behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  you"  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "The 
kingdom  of  God  "  (Keuss,  Hist,  de  la  Theol.  Chr. 
i.  190)  "  which  Jesus  wished  to  realize  began  with 
his  personal  appearance  on  the  world's  theatre;  his 
advent,  and  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  for  he  is  the  source  and  cause 
of  it,   and   the  cause  may  not   exist  without  the 

effect lie  went  so  far  even  as  to  assign  an 

exact  date  to  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  and  this 
date  was  no  other  than  the  moment  when  John 
Baptist,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  opened 
the  door,  so  to  speak,  by  announcing  to  the  world 
Him  who  would  realize  its  cherished  hopes.  At 
that  moment  the  movement  towards  the  kingdom 
began,  and  men  pressed  on  with  ardor  to  enter 
into  it." 

4.  But  if  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  established 
at  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
summated until  his  second  appearing;  and  then, 
at  length,  it  will  be  transferred  by  the  Son,  as  Medi- 
ator, to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28).  In  the 
mean  time  its  progress  among  men  will  be  silent 
and  gradual,  like  the  influence  of  leaven  upon  the 
meal  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  like  the  growth  of  a 
mustard-plant  from  its  diminutive  seed  (Matt.  xiii. 
31  ft",  33  ft'.).  The  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come," 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  prayer  which  he 
taught  his  disciples,  may  naturally  be  referred  to 
this  gradual  extension  of  the  divine  authority  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  making  them  the  true  subjects 
of  God.  To  be  a  member  of  this  kingdom  in  its  per- 
fect form  is  to  be  a  possessor  o?  eternal  blessedness 
(Matt.  viii.  11,  xxv.  34;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke  xiii. 
28,  29;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  xv.  50;  Gal  v.  21;  Eph. 
V.  5;  2  Thess.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  18);  but  connection 
with  it  in  its  present  form,  gives  only  a  foretaste 
of  celestial  good. 

5.  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  may  be  expressed 
in  a  word  by  calling  it  spiritucd.  It  embraces  those, 
and  only  those,  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  who  have 
l)een  born  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
(Matt.  V.  3;  John  iii.  3,  5,  iv.  24;  Kom.  viii.  9). 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Rom.  xiv.  17).  It  is  not  of  this  world 
(John  xviii.  36).  It  is  related  to  heavien  rather 
than  to  earth  in  its  principles  and  spirit,  and  its 
consummation  here  would  make  the  society  of  earth 
as  loyal  to  God  and  as  blessed  in  his  sei^vice,  as 
that  of  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  10).  Tholuck  (Exposition 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i.  103,  Eng.  transl.) 
remarks  in  his  note  on  Matt.  v.  3 :  "  We  lay.  down 
as  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God: 
A  community  in  ichich  God  reifpis,  (tnd  vdiich,  as 
the  nature  of  a  right  government  involves,  obeys 
Him  not  by  constraint,  but  from  free  will  and  affec- 
tion; of  ichich  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  parties  are  intimately  bound  to  each  other 
in  the  mutual  interchange  of  offices  of  love.'' ^  But 
the  .spirituality  of  this  kingdom  involves  its  univer- 
sality. It  is  limited  to  no  tribe  or  people,  but  is 
intended  to  comprise  all  in  every  nation  who  obey 
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from  the  heart  the  will  of  God.  Jew  and  Greek, 
bond  and  free,  are  alike  welcomed  to  the  duties, 
the  honors,  and  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  And  there  are  a  few  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  holy  angels  a  con- 
nection with  it  both  in  service  and  glory.  (Matt, 
xvi.  27,  xiii.  41,  xviii.  10;  Luke  xv.  10;  Heb.  i. 
14;  Eph.  i.  10,20,22,  iii.  .15;  1  Pet.  i.  12,  iii. 
22.) 

6.  Yet  this  kingdom,  though  in  its  nature 
spiritual,  was  to  have  while  on  earth  a  visible  form 
in  Christian  churches,  and  the  simple  rites  belong- 
ing to  church  life  were  to  be  observed  by  every 
loyal  subject  (Matt,  xxviii.  18  ff. ;  John  iii.  5;  Acts 
ii.  38;  Luke  xxii.  17  fF. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24  ff.).  It 
cannot  however  be  said  that  the  N.  T.  makes  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  exactly  coextensive  with 
the  visible  church.  There  are  many  in  the  latter 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  former  (1  John  ii.  9),  and 
some  doubtless  in  the  former  who  do  not  take  their 
place  in  the  latter. 

LUer'nture.  —  E.  Reuss,  Tlistoire  de  la  Theohgie 
Chretlenne  au  Sibcle  Apostolique,  i.  180  fF.  C.  F. 
Schmid,  Biblkche  Tlitoloyie  des  JV.  T,  p.  266  fF. 
A.  Tholuck,  J'Jxpositkm  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  at  Matt.  v.  3.  Heemskerk,  Notlo  rris  ^acr- 
iA.6ia?  ro)v  ovpavwu  ^x  rnente  Jesu  Christi,  Amst. 
1839.  Bourguet,  Recherches  sur  la  signijicalion 
du  mot:  Roymme  de  Bleu,  Mont.  1838.  Sar- 
torius,  Ueber  den  Zwech  Jesu  bei  Sti/'fmic/  eines 
Gottes- Reich  es.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Blbllsche 
Theoknjie,  pp.  149-157.  A.  H. 

*  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL.  [Israel, 
Kingdom  of.] 

*  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH.  [Judah, 
Kingdom  of.] 

KINGS,  FIRST  AxNd  SECOND  BOOKS 
OF,  originally  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  first  edited  in  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bomberg, 
after  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  (De 
Wette  and  0.  Thenius,  Einleituny).  They  are 
called  by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  etc.,  l&acnXeLoov  rpiri] 
and  rerapTTj,  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms 
(the  books  of  Samuel  being  the  first  and  second), 
but  by  the  Latins,  with  few  exceptions,  tertius  et 
quartus  Regum  liber.  Jerome,  though  in  the  head- 
ing of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  he  follows 
the  Hebrew  name,  and  calls  them  Liber  Malachim 
Primus  and  Secundus,  yet  elsewhere  usually  follows 
the  common  usage  of  the  church  in  his  day.  In 
his  Prologus  Galeatus  he  places  them  as  the  fourth 
of  the  second  order  of  the  sacred  books,  L  e.  of  the 
Prophets:  "Quartus,  Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum,  qui 
tertio  et  quarto  Regum  volumine  continetur.  Me- 
liusque  multo  est  Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum,  quam 
Mamelachoth,  i.  e.  Rt^gnorum,  dicere.  Non  enim 
multarum  gentium  describit  regna;  sed  unius  Is- 
raelitici  popuh,  qui  tribubus  duodecim  continetur." 
In  his  epistle  to  Paulinus  he  thus  describes  the 
contents  of  these  two  books:  "  Malachim,  i.  e.  ter- 
tius et  quartus  Regum  liber,  a  Salomone  usque  ad 
Jechoniam,  et  a  Jeroboam  filio  Nabat  usque  ad 
Osee  qui  ductus  est  in  Assyrios,  regnum  Juda  et 
regnum  describit  Israel.     Si    historian!  respicias. 


«  De  AVette's  reasons  for  reckoning  Kings  as  a  sep- 
arate work  .seem  to  the  writer  quite  inconclusive.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  book  of  Joshua  seems  to  be  an 
independent  book.  Ewald  classes  these  books  together 
exactly  as  is  done  above  (  G/'sch.  i.  175),  and  calls  them 
"  t.ie  great  Book  of  the  Kings." 


verba  simplicia  sunt :  si  in  Uteris  sensum  latentem 
inspexeris,  Ecclesise  paucitas,  et  hereticorum  contrk 
ecclesiam  bella,  narrantur."  The  division  into  two 
books,  being  purely  artificial  and  as  it  were  me- 
chanical, may  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  them ; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  division 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally 
artificial,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  historical 
books  commencing  with  Judges  and  ending  with 
2  Kings  present  the  appearance  of  one  work,« 
giving  a  continuous  history  of  Israel  from  the  times 
of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  mention,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
the  frequent  allusion  in  the  book  of  Judges  to  the 
times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  25);  the  concurrent  evidence  of  ch.  ii.  that 
the  writer  lived  in  an  age  when  he  could  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  whole  time  during  which  the 
judges  ruled  (ver.  16-19),  i.  e.  that  he  lived  after 
the  monarchy  had  been  established ;  the  occurrence 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah"  (iii.  10),  which  is 
repeated  often  in  the  book  (vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25, 
xiv.  6,  &c.),  and  is  of  frequent  use  in  Sanmel  and 
Kings,  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xvi.  13,  14,  xix.  9;  2 
Sani.  xxiii.  2;  1  K.  xxii.  24;  2  K.  ii.  16,  &c.); 
the  allusion  in  i.  21  to  the  capture  of  Jebus,  and 
the  continuance  of  a  Jebusite  population  (see  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  16);  the  reference  in  xx.  27  to  the  removal 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  expression  "  in  those  days,"  pointing,  as 
in  xvii.  6,  &c.,  to  remote  times;  the  distinct  refer- 
ence in  xviii.  30  to  the  Captivity  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneser ;  with  the  fact  that  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  form  one  unbroken  narrative, 
similar  in  general  character,  which  has  no  beginning 
except  at  Judg.  i.,  while,  it  may  be  added,  the  book 
of  Judges  is  not  a  continuation  of  Joshua,  but 
opens  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  events  with 
which  Joshua  closes.  In  like  manner  the  book  of 
Ruth  clearly  forms  part  of  those  of  Sanuiel,  sup- 
plying as  it  does  the  essential  point  of  David's 
genealogy  and  early  family  history,  and  is  no  less 
clearly  connected  with  the  book  of  Judges  by  its 
opening  verse,  and  the  epoch  to  which  the  whole 
book  relates.^  Other  links  connecting  the  books 
of  Kings  with  the  preceding  may  be  found  in  the 
comparison,  suggested  by  De  Wette,  of  1  K.  ii.  26 
with  1  Sam.  ii.  35;  ii.  11  with  2  Sam.  v.  5;  IK. 
ii.  3,  4,  V.  17,  18,  viii.  18,  19,  25,  with  2  Sam.  vii. 
12-16;  and  1  K.  iv.  1-6  with  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18. 
Also  2  K.  xvii.  41  may  be  compared  with  Judg.  ii. 
19;  1  Sam.  ii.  27  with  Judg.  xiii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiv. 
17,  20,  xix.  27,  with  Judg.  xiii.  6;  1  Sam.  ix.  21 
with  Judg.  vi.  15,  and  xx. ;  1  K.  viii.  1  with  2 
Sam.  vi.  17,  and  v.  7,  9;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12  with 
Ruth  iv.  17 ;  Ruth  i.  1  with  Judg.  xvii.  7,  8,  9, 
xix.  1,  2  (13ethlehem-Judah);  the  use  in  Judg.  xiii. 
6,  8,  of  the  phrase  "the  man  of  God"  (in  the 
earlier  books  applied  to  Moses  only,  and  that  onl^ 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1  and  Josh.  xiv.  6),  may  be  coni- 
pared  with  the  very  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  as  the  common  designation 
of  a  prophet,  whereas  only  Jeremiah  besides  (xxxv.  4) 
so  uses  it  before  the  Captivity.'-'    The  phrase,  "  God 


?>  Eichhorn  attributes  Ruth  to  the  author  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  (Th.  Parker's  De  Wette,  ii.  320). 

«  In  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  it  repeatedly 
occurs. 
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do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,"  is  common  to  Ruth, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  "till  they  were  ashamed," 
to  Judges  and  Kings  ( Judg.  iii.  25 ;  2  K.  ii.  17, 
viii.  11 ).  And  generally  the  style  of  the  narrative, 
ordinarily  quiet  and  simple,  but  rising  to  great 
vigor  and  spirit  when  stirring  deeds  are  described 
(as  in  Judg.  iv.,  vii.,  xi.,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  iv.,  xvii., 
xxxi.  &c.;  1  K.  viii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  &c.),  and  the  in- 
troduction of  poetry  or  poetic  style  in  the  midst 
of  the  narrative  (as  in  Judg.  v.,  1  Sam.  ii.,  2  Sam. 
i.  17,  &c.,  1  K.  xxii.  17,  (fee),  constitute  such  strong 
features  of  resemblance  as  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  several  books  form  but  one  work.  In- 
deed the  very  names  of  the  books  sufficiently  indi- 
cate that  they  were  all  imposed  by  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  convenience  of  division,  and  with 
reference  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  each  division, 
and  not  that  they  were  original  titles  of  independent 
works. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
We  shall  consider  — 

I.  Their    historical   and    chronological  range; 
II.  Their   peculiarities    of   diction,    and    other 
features  in  their  literary  aspect; 

III.  Their  authorship,  and    the  sources    of  the 

author's  information; 

IV.  Their  relation  to  the  books  of  Chronicles ; 
V.  Their  place  in  the  canon,  and  the  references 

to  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
I.  The  books  of  Kings  range  from  David's  death 
and  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
commonly  reckoned  as  b.  c.  1015,  but  according 
to  Lepsius  B.  c.  993  {Konigsb,  d.  jEgypt.  p.  102), 
to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning  b.  c. 
588  (B.  c.  586,  Lepsius,  p.  107),  — a  period  of  427 
(or  405)  years:  with  a  supplemental  notice  of  an 
event  that  occurred  after  an  interval  of  26  years, 
namely,  the  Hberation  of  Jehoiachi-n  from  his  prison 
at  Babylon,  and  a  still  further  extension  to  Jehoia- 
chin's  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not  known,  but 
which  was  probably  not  long  after  his  liberation. 
The  history  therefore  comprehends  the  whole  time 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  exclusive  of  the  reigns 
of  Saul  and  David,  whether  existing  as  one  king- 
dom as  under  Solomon  and  the  eight  last  kings,  or 
divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  exhibits  the  Israelites  in  the  two  extremes  of 
power  and  weakness;  under  Solomon  extending 
their  dominion  over  tributary  kingdoms  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  border  of 
Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21 ) ;  under  the  last  kings  reduced 
to  a  miserable  remnant,  subject  alternately  to 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  till  at  length  they  were  rooted 
up  from  their  own  land.  As  the  cause  of  this 
decadence  it  points  out  the  division  of  Solomon's 
monarchy  into  two  parts,  followed  by  the  religious 
schism  and  idolatrous  worship  brought  about  from 
political  motives  by  Jeroboam.  How  the  conse- 
quent wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  necessarily 
weakened  both;  how  they  led  to  calling  in  the 
stranger  to  their  aid  whenever  their  power  was 
equally  balanced,  of  which  the  result  was  the  de- 
struction first  of  one  kingdom  and  then  of  the  other ; 
how  a  further  evil  of  these  foreign  alliances  was  the 
adoption  of  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the 
heathen  nations  whose  friendship  and  protection 
they  sought,  by  which  they  forfeited  the  Divine 
protection  —  all  this  is  with  great  clearness  and 
simplicity  set  forth  in  these  books,  which  treat 
equally   of  the  two  kingdoms  while  they   lasted. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Theocracy  is  also  clearly 
brought  out  (see  e.  y.  1  K.  xiv.  7-11,  xv.  29,  30,  xvi, 
1-7),  and  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  pious  kings, 

Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  calamitous  reigns  of  Rehoboam, 
Ahaziah,  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zede- 
kiah.  At  the  same  time  the  continuance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  pernianence  of  the 
dynasty  of  David,  are  contrasted  with  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty,  and  the  far  shorter  duration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  though  the  latter  was  the 
more  populous  and  powerful  kingdom  of  the  two 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  As  regards  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  his- 
torical notices  in  these  books,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  scanty,  are  most  valuable,  and  as  has  been 
lately  fully  shown  (Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures^ 
1859),  in  striking  accordance  with  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  contemporary  profane 
history.  Thus  the  patronage  extended  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite  by  Psinaches  king  of  Egypt  (1  K.  xi. 
19,  20);  the  alliance  of  Solomon  with  his  successor 
Psusennes,  who  reigned  35  years ;  the  accession  of 
Shishak,  or  Sesonchis  I.,  towards  the  close  of  Sol- 
omon's reign  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and  his  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  of 
which  a  monument  still  exists  on  the  walls  of  Kar- 
nac  (Konigsb.  p.  114);  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian 
kings  So  (Sabak)  and  Tirhakah,  of  the  25th  dy- 
nasty; the  rise  and  speedy  fall  of  the  power  of 
Syria ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
which  overshadowed  it;  Assyria's  struggles  with 
Egypt,  and  the  sudden  ascendency  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  de- 
struction both  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  we  find 
these  events  in  the  books  of  Kings,  fit  in  exactly 
with  what  we  now  know  of  Egyptian,  Syrian, 
Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  history.  The  names  of 
Omri,  Jehu,  Menahem,  Hoshea,  Hezekiah,  etc., 
are  believed  to  have  been  deciphered  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  which  also  contain  pretty  full  ac- 
counts of  the  campaigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon:  Shalmaneser's 
name  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  though  two  in- 
scriptions in  the  British  Museum  are  thought  to 
refer  to  his  reign.  These  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  profane  history,  which  we  may  hope 
will  shortly  be  increased  both  in  number  and  in 
certainty,  together  with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
historians,  which  are  now  becoming  better  under- 
stood, are  of  great  assistance  in  explaining  the  brief 
allusions  in  these  books,  while  they  afford  an  irre- 
fragable testimony  to  their  historical  truth. 

Another  most  important  aid  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  history  in  these  books,  and  to  the 
fining  up  of  its  outline,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
In  the  former  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah, 
and  of  the  contemporary  Israelitish  and  f(y-eign  po- 
tentates, receive  especial  illustration;  in  .the  latter, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiah,  and  those  of  their  heathen  contem- 
poraries. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
prophets  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  elucidating 
tlie  concise  narrative  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The 
two  together  give  us  a  really  full  view  of  the  events 
of  the  times  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  chrono- 
logical details  expressly  given  in  the  books  of  Kings 
i  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their  striking  his- 
j  torical  accuracy.  These  details  are  inexplicable, 
I  and  frequently  entirely   contradictory.     The   very 
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first  date  of  a  decidedly  chronological  character 
which  is  given,  that  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  K.  vi.  1),  is  manifestly  erroneous,  as 
being  irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  the  chronolo- 
gy of  the  times  of  the  judges,  or  with  St.  Paul's 
calculation.  Acts  xiii.  20.'^  It  is  in  fact  abandoned 
by  almost  all  chronologists,  whatever  school  they 
belong  to,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  is  ut- 
terly ignored  by  Josephus.  [Chronology,  vol.  i. 
pp.  444-47.]  Moreover,  when  the  text  is  examined, 
it  immediately  appears  that  this  date  of  480  years 
is  both  unnecessary  and  quite  out  of  place.  The 
reference  to  the  Exodus  is  gratuitous,  and  alien  to 
all  the  other  notes  of  time,  which  refer  merely  to 
Solomon's  accession.  If  it  is  left  out,  the  text  will 
be  quite  perfect  without  it,''  and  will  agree  exactly 
with  the  resume  in  v.  37,  38,  and  also  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  iii.  2.  The  evidence 
therefore  of  its  being  an  interpolation  is  wonder- 
fully strong.  But  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inserted 
by  a  professed  chronologist,  whose  object  was  to  re- 
duce the  Scripture  history  to  an  exact  system  of 
chronology.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  we  shall  find 
traces  of  the  same  hand  in  other  parts  of  the  books. 
Now  De  Wette  {Einleit.  p.  235),  among  the  evi- 
dences which  he  puts  forward  as  marking  the  books 
of  Kings  as  in  his  opinion  a  separate  work  from 
those  of  Samuel,  mentions,  though  erroneously,  as 
2  Sam.  V.  4,  5  shows,  the  sudden  introduction  of 
''  a  chronological  system  "  (die  (jenauere  Zeitrech- 
nung).  When  therefore  we  find  that  the  very  first 
date  introduced  is  erroneous,  and  that  numerous 
other  dates  are  also  certainly  wrong,  because  con- 
tradictory, it  seems  a  not  unfair  conclusion  that 
such  dates  are  the  work  of  an  interpolator,  trying 
to  bring  the  history  within  his  own  chronological 
system :  a  conclusion  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
alterations  and  omissions  of  these  dates  in  the 
LXX.c  As  regards,  however,  these  chronological 
difficulties,  it  must  be  observed  they  are  of  two  es- 
sentially different  kinds.  One  kind  is  merely  the 
want  of  the  data  necessary  for  chronological  exact- 
ness. Such  is  the  absence,  apparently,  of  any 
uniform  rule  for  dealing  with  the  fragments  of 
years  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  reigns. 
Such  might  also  be  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  of  the 
regnal  years  of  Israel  as  compared  with  the  syn- 
chronistic years  of  Judah,  caused  by  unnoticed  in- 
terregna, if  any  such  really  occurred.  And  this 
class  of  difficulties  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
these  books  in  their  original  state,  in  which  exact 
scientific  chronology  was  not  aimed  at.  But  the 
other  kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  different 
character,  and  embraces  dates  which  are  very  exact 
in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous  and 
contradictory.  Some  of  these  are  pointed  out  be- 
low; and  it  is  such  which  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ascribe  to  the  interpolation  of  later  professed  chro- 
nologists. But  it  is  necessary  to  give  specimens  of 
each  of  these  kinds  of  difiSculty,  both  with  a  view  to 
approximating  to  a  true  chronology,  and  also  to  show 
the  actual  condition  of  the  books  under  consideration. 
(1.)  When  we  sura  up  the  years  of  all  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  as  given  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
and  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  from  the  1st  of  Rehoboam  to  the  6th  of 
Hezekiah,  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums 


a  The  MSS.  ABC  have,  however,  a  different  read- 
ing, which  is  adopted  by  Lachmann  [Tregelles]  and 
"Wordsworth. 

h  "  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  in  the  fourth  year 


agreeing,  there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  years  in 
Judah  —  the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting  to  261 
years,  while  the  former  make  up  only  242.  But 
w^e  are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch  in  four 
or  five  points  where  the  synchronisms  are  precisely 
marked.  These  points  are  (1)  at  the  simultaneous 
accessions  of  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam;  (2)  at  the 
simultaneous  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  simultaneous  acces- 
sions of  Jehu  and  Athaliah;  (3)  at  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  1st  of  Jeroboam  11. 
(2  K.  xiv.  17) ;  (4)  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  was 
contemporary  with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  namely, 
according  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three  first 
years  of  Ahaz  with  the  three  last  of  Pekah;  and 
(5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  9th  of 
Hoshea;  the  two  last  points,  however,  being  less 
certain  than  the  others,  at  least  as  to  the  precision 
of  the  synchronisms,  depending  as  this  does  on  the 
correctness  of  the  numerals  in  the  text. 

Hence,  instead  of  lumping  the  whole  periods  of 
261  years  and  242  years  together,  and  comparing 
their  diflference,  it  is  clearly  expedient  to  compare 
the  different  sub-periods,  which  are  defined  by  com- 
mon termini.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  sub- 
period  which  commences  with  the  double  accession 
of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  closes  with  the 
double  death  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  and  summing 
up  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  difierent 
reigns  in  each  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  six  reigns 
in  Judah  make  up  95  years,  and  the  eight  reigns  in 
Israel  make  up  98  years.  Here  there  is  an  excess 
of  3  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 
however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 
fragments  of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 
thus  causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  The  95  years  of  Judah,  or  even  a  less  num- 
ber, will  hence  appear  to  be  the  truQ  number  of 
whole  years  (see  too  Chnton,  F.  //.  ii.  314,  &c.). 

Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  accession  of  Atha- 
liah and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah  7-f-40+14  first 
years  of  Amaziah  =  61,  to  correspond  with  28+17 
-}-16  =  61,  ending  with  the  last  year  of  Jehoash 
in  Israel.  Starting  again  with  the  15th  of  Amaziah 
=  1  Jeroboam  II.,  we  have  15  +  52  + 16  +  3  = 
86  (to  the  3d  year  of  Ahaz),  to  correspond  with 
41  +  1  +  10  +  2  +  20  =  74  (to  the  close  of  Pekah's 
reign),  where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  Israel  of  (86 — 74=)  12  years,  if  at  least  the 
3d  of  Ahaz  really  corresponded  with  the  20th  of 
Pekah.  And  lastly,  starting  with  the  year  follow- 
ing that  last  named,  we  have  13  last  years  of  Ahaz 
-f-  7  first  of  Hezekiah  =  20,  to  correspond  with  the 
9  years  of  Hoshea,  where  we  find  another  deficiency 
in  Israel  of  11  years. 

The  two  first  of  the  above  pei'iods  may  then  -Jbe 
said  to  agree  together,  and  to  give  95  +  61  =  156 
years  from  the  accession  of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam 
to  the  15th  of  Amaziah  in  Judah,  and  the  death 
of  Jehoash  in  Israel,  and  we  observe  that  the  dis- 
crepance of  12  years  first  occurs  in  the  third  period, 
in  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
began  at  the  close  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  Putting  aside 
the  synchronistic  arrangement  of  the  years  as  we 

of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif,  which 
is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

c  See  1  K.  xvi.  8,  15,  29,  vi.  1. 
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now  find  them  in  2  K.  xv.  fF.,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  supposing  that  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  at  this  time  were  not  continuous, 
and  that  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  Zach- 
ariah,  or  Shallum,  or  both,  the  government  may 
either  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
or  broken  up  amongst  contending  parties,  till  at 
length  Menahem  was  able  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  by  the  help  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
transmit  his  tributary  throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  bringing  this  third 
period  into  harmony,  which  violates  no  historical 
probability,  and  is  in  fact  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  text.  We  are  told  in  2  K.  xv.  8, 
that  Zachariah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah, 
and  (xiv.  23)  that  his  father  Jeroboam  began  to 
reign  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam  must 
therefore  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not  41 :  for 
the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12  years 
between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is  absurd. 
But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to  Jeroboam's 
reign  exactly  equalizes  the .  period  in  the  two  king- 
doms, which  would  thus  contain  86  years,  and 
makes  up  242  years  from  the  accession  of  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam  to  the  3d  of  Ahaz  and  20th  of  Pekah, 
supposing  always  that  these  last-named  years  really 
synchronize. 

As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11  years  in  the 
last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  more  probable 
than  that  either  during  some  part  of  Pekah's  life- 
time, or  after  his  death,  a  period,  not  included  in 
the  regnal  years  of  either  Pekah  or  Hoshea,  should 
have  elapsed,  when  there  was  either  a  state  of 
anarchy,  or  the  government  was  administered  by  an 
Assyrian  officer.  There  are  also  several  passages  in 
the  contemporary  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  which 
would  fall  in  with  this  view,  as  Hos.  x.  3,  7 ;  Is.  ix. 
9-19.  But  it  is  impossible  to  assert  peremptorily 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  decision  must  await 
some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chronology 
of  the  times  from  heathen  sources.  The  addition 
of  these  last  20  years  makes  up  for  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  261  or  262  years, 
more  or  less.  Now  the  interval,  according  to  Lep- 
sius's  tables,  from  the  accession  of  Sesonchis,  or 
Shishak,  to  that  of  Sabacon,  or  So  (2  K.  xvii.  4), 
is  245  years.  Allowing  Sesonchis  to  have  reigned 
7  years  contemporaneously  with  Solomon,  and 
Sabaco,  who  reigned  12  years,^  to  have  reigned 
9  before  Shalmaneser  came  up  the  second  time 
against  •  Samaria  (245-|- 7+ 9  =  261),  the  chro- 
nology of  Egypt  would  exactly  tally  with  that  here 
given.  It  may,  however,  turn  out  that  the  time 
thus  allowed  for  the  duration  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  is  somewhat  too  long,  and  that  the  time 
indicated  by  the  years  of  the  Israelitish  kings, 
without  any  interregnum,  is  nearer  the  truth.  If 
so,  a  ready  way  of  reducing  the  sum  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  would  be  to  assign  41  years 
to  that  of  Uzziah,  instead  of  52  (as  if  the  numbers 
of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  had  been  accidentally  in- 
terchanged): an  arrangement  which  interferes  with 
no  known  historical  truth,  though  it  would  disturb 
the  doubtful  synchronism  of  the  3d  of  Ahaz  with 
the  20th  of  Pekah,  and  make  the  3d  of  Ahaz  cor- 
respond with  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  Pekah. 
Indeed  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  if  we  neglect 
this  synchronism,  and  consider  as  one  the  period 


«  Lepsius,  Kh'jiigsb.  p.  87. 

^  Lepsius   suggests  that  Azariah  and  Uzziah   may 
possibly  be  different  and  successive  kings,  the  former 


from  the  accession  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  to  the  7th 
of  Hezekiah  and  9th  of  Hoshea,  the  sums  of  the 
reigns  in  the  two  kingdoms  agree  exactly,  when  we 
reckon  41  years  for  Uzziah,  and  52  for  Jeroboam, 
namely,  155  years,  or  250  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy.  Another  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  to  reduce  the  age  of  Uzziah 
at  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir  Jotham  from  the 
improbable  age  of  42  or  43  to  31  or  32.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  date  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  which  assigns 
the  1st  of  Uzziah  to  the  27th  of  Jeroboam,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  author  of  it  only  reckoned  41 
years  for  Uzziah's  reign,  since  from  the  27th  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  1st  of  Pekah  is  just  41  years  (see 
Lepsius's  table,  Konigsb.  p.  103  ^).  Also  that  2  K. 
xvii.  1,  which  makes  the  12th  of  Ahaz  =  1st  of 
Hoshea,  implies  that  the  1st  of  Ahaz  =  9th  of 
Pekah. 

(2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  class  of  difhculties 
mentioned  above,  the  following  instances  will  per- 
haps be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended  to  establish 
a  precise  chronology  are  the  work  of  a  much  later 
hand  or  hands  than  the  books  themselves. 

The  date  in  1  K.  vi.  1  is  one  which  is  obviously 
intended  for  strictly  chronological  purposes.  If 
correct,  it  would,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
subsequent  notes  of  time  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
supposing  them  to  be  correct  also,  give,  to  a  year, 
the  length  of  the  time  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity,  and  establish  a  perfect  connection 
between  sacred  and  profane  history.  Ihit  so  little 
is  this  the  case,  that  this  date  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above,  by 
almost  universal  consent  rejected  by  chronologists, 
even  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds.  This  date  is 
followed  by  precise  synchronistic  definitions  of  the 
parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  and  must  have  been  designed  to 
be,  to  supply  the  want  of  accuracy  in  stating  the 
length  of  the  reigns  without  reference  to  the  odd 
months.  But  these  synchronistic  definitions  are  in 
continual  discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length 
of  reigns.  According  to  1  K.  xxii.  51  Ahaziah 
succeeded  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  according  to  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
Ahab's  reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of 
Jehoshaphat;  while  according  to  2  K.  i.  17,  Jeho- 
ram,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  his  brother 
(after  his  2  years'  reign)  in  the  second  year  of 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  reigns,  he  must  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  18th  or  19th  of  Jehoshaphat  (see  2 
K.  iii.  1),  who  reigned,  in  all,  25  years  (1  K.  xxii. 
42).  [Jehoram.]  As  regards  Jehoram  the  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  statements  are  so  contradictory 
that  Archbishop  Usher  actually  makes  three  distinct 
beginnings  to  his  regnal  era:  the  first  when  he 
was  made  prorex,  to  meet  2  K.  i.  17;  the  second 
when  he  was  associated  with  his  father,  5  years 
later,  to  meet  2  K.  viii.  16 ;  the  third  when  his  sole 
reign  commenced,  to  meet  1  K.  xxii.  50,  compared 
with  42.  But  as  the  only  purpose  of  these  syn- 
chronisms is  to  give  an  accurate  measure  of  time, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  such 
variations  in  the  time  from  which  the  commence- 
ment of  the  regnal  year  is  dated.  It  may  also  here 
be  remarked  that  the  whole  notion  of  these  joint 


of  whom  reigned  11  years,  and  the  latter  41.  But 
beyond  the  confusion  of  the  names  there  is  nothing 
to  support  such  a  notion. 
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reigns  has  not  the  smallest  foundation  in  fact,  and 
unluckily  does  not  come  into  play  in  the  only  cases 
where  there  might  he  any  historical  probability  of 
their  having  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa's  illness 
and  Uzziah's  leprosy.  From  the  length  of  x4ma- 
ziah's  reign,  as  given  2  K.  xiv.  2,  17,  23,  it  is 
manifest  that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the 
15th  year  of  Amaziah,  and  that  Uzziah  began  to 
reign  in  the  16th  of  Jeroboam.  But  2  K.  xv.  1 
places  the  commencement  of  Uzziah's  reign  in  the 
27th  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  accession  of  Zachariah 
=  the  close  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the  38th  of 
Uzziah  —  statements  utterly  contradictory  and 
irreconcilable. 

Other  grave  chronological  difficulties  seem  to 
have  their  source  in  the  same  erroneous  calculations 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  chronologist.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  cuneifortn  inscriptions  tells  us 
that  Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  8th 
year  of  Tigkth-Pileser  (Rawl.  Eerocl  i.  469),  and 
the  same  inscription  passes  on  directly  to  speak  of 
the  overthrow  of  Kezin,  who  we  know  was  Fekah's 
ally.  Now  this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  remainder  of  Menahem's  reign, 
the  2  years  of  Fekahiah,  and  18  or  19  years  of 
Fekah's  reign  intervened,  as  must  have  been  the 
case  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  1,  xv.  32.  But  if  the 
invasion  of  Judsea  was  one  of  the  early  acts  of 
Fekah's  reign,  and  the  destruction  of  Kezin  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  then  we  should  have  a  very  intel- 
ligible course  of  events  as  follows.  Menahem  paid 
his  last  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  8th  of  Tiglath- 
Fileser,  his  suzerain  (2  K.  xv.  19),  which,  as  he 
reigned  for  some  time  under  Ful,  and  oidy  reigned 
10  years  in  all,  we  may  assume  to  have  been  his 
own  last  year.  On  the  accession  of  his  son  Feka- 
hiah, Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  rebelled  against 
him,  made  an  alliance  with  Kezin  king  of  Syria  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  dethroned  and  kMled  Fekahiah,  and 
reigned  in  his  'stead,  and  rapidly  followed  up  his 
success  by  a  joint  expedition  against  Judah,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  set  up  a  king  who. should 
strengthen  his  hands  in  his  rebelhon  against 
Assyria.  The  king  of  Assyria,  on  learning  this, 
and  receiving  Ahaz's  message  for  help,  immediately 
marches  to  Syria,  takes  Damascus,  conquers  and 
kills  Kezin,  invades  Israel,  and  carries  away  a  large 
body  of  captives  (2  K.  xv.  29 ),  and  leaves  Fekah  to 
reign  as  tributary  king  over  the  enfeebled  remnant, 
till  a  conspiracy  deprived  him  of  his  life.  Such  a 
course  of  events  would  be  consistent  with  the 
cuneiform  inscription,  and  with  everything  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  except  the  synchronistic  ar- 
rangement of  the  reigns.  But  of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  affirm  that  the  above  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Only  at  present  the  text  and 
the  cuneiform  inscription  do  not  agree,  and  few 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Kawllnson,  that  "the  official  who 
composed,  or  the  workman  who  engraved,  the 
Assyrian  document,  made  a  mistake  in  the  name," 
and  put  Menahem  when  he  should  have  put  Fekah 
(Ba.iipt.  LecL  pp.  136,  409;  Ilerocl  I  468-471). 
Again :  "  Scripture  places  only  8  years  between 
the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  first  invasion  of  Judsea 
by  Sennacherib  "  (/.  e.  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  of 


Hezekiah).  "The  inscriptions  (cuneiform)  assign- 
ing the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sargon, 
giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  at  least  15  years,  and 
assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to  Sennach- 
erib's third  year,  put  an  interval  of  at  least  18 
years  between  the  two  events"  (Kawl.  Herod,  i. 
479).  This  interval  is  further  shown  by  reference 
to  the  canon  of  Ftolemy  to  have  amounted  in  fact 
to  22  years.  Agahi,  Lepsius  {Konigsb.  p.  95-97) 
shows  w4th  remarkable  force  of  argument  that  the 
14tli  of  Hezekiah  could  not  by  possibility  fall 
earlier  than  b.  c.  692,  with  reference  to  Tirhakah's 
accession ;  but  that  the  additional  date  of  the  3d 
of  Sennacherib  furnished  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, coupled  with  the  fact  given  by  Berosus,  that 
the  year  b.  c.  693  was  the  year  of  Sennacherib's 
accession,  fixes  the  year  b.  c.  691  as  that  of  Sennach- 
erib's invasion,  and  consequently  as  the  14th  of 
Hezekiah.  But  from  b.  c.  691  to  b.  c.  586,  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  an 
interval  of  only  105  years ;  whereas  the  sum  of  the 
regnal  years  of  Judah  for  the  same  interval  amounts 
to  125  years."  From  which  calculations  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  both  that  there  is  an  error  in  those 
figures  in  the  book  of  Kings  which  assign  the 
relative  positions  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  also  in  those  which  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
fall  of  Samaria  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  but  the 
statement  of  the  synchronism ;  and  2  Ohr.  xxx.  6, 
18,  &c.,  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  had  quite  ceased  in  the  1st  of  Hezeldah. 
Many  other  numbers  have  the  same  stamp  of  incor- 
rectness. Rehoboam's  age  is  given  as  41  at  his 
accession,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  and  yet  we  read  at  2  Chr. 
xiii.  7,  that  he  was  "young  and  tender-hearted" 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Moreover,  if  41  when 
he  became  king,  he  must  have  been  born  before 
Solomon  came  to  the  throne,  which  seems  improb- 
able, especially  in  connection  with  his  Ammonitish 
mother.  In  the  apocryphal  passage  nioreover  in 
the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX.,  which  follows  1  K. 
xii.  24,  his  age  is  said  to  have  been  16  at  his 
accession,  which  is  much  more  probable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  2  I^.  xv.  33,  compared  with 
ver.  2,  Uzziah's  son  and  heir  Jotham  Avas  not  born 
till  his  father  was  42  years  old ;  and  according  to 
2  K.  xxi.  1,  compared  with  ver.  19,  Manasseh's 
son  and  heir  Amon  was  not  born  till  his  father  was 
in  his  45th  year.  Still  more  improbable  is  the 
statement  in  2  K.  xviii.  2,  compared  with  xvi.  2, 
which  makes  Hezekiah  to  have  been  born  when  his 
father  was  11  years  old :  a  statement  which  Bochart 
has  endeavored  to  defend  with  his  usual  vast  erudi- 
tion, bui  with  Uttle  success  {Opera^  i.  921).  But 
not  only  does  the  incorrectness  of  the  numbers 
testify  against  their  genuineness,  but  in  some  pas-^ 
sages  the  structure  of  the  sentence  seems  to  betra^ 
the  fact  of  a  later  insertion  of  the  chronological 
element.  We  have  seen  one  instance  in  1  K.  vi.  1. 
In  like  manner  at  1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  1,  2,  we  can 
see  that  at  some  time  or  other  xv.  1  has  been 
inserted  between  the  two  other  verses.  So  again 
ver.  9  has  been  inserted  between  8  and  10;  and  xv. 
24  must  have  once  stood  next  to  xxii.  42,  as  xxii. 


a  Lepsius  proposes  reducing  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
to  35  years.  He  observes  with  truth  the  improba- 
bility of  Amou  having  been  born  in  the  45th  year 


of  his  father's  life.  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  lower  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  year  b.  c. 
555. 
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50  did  to  2  K.  viii.  17,  at  which  time  the  corrupt 
ver.  16  had  no  existence.  Yet  more  manifestly 
viii.  24,  26,  were  once  consecutive  verses,  though 
they  are  now  parted  by  25,  which  is  repeated,  with 
a  variation  in  the  numeral,  at  ix.  29.     So  also  xvi. 

1  has  been  interposed  between  xv.  38  and  xvi.  2. 
xviii.  2  is  consecutive  with  xvi.  20.  But  the  plain- 
est instance  of  all  is  2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1  (xii.  1  fF., 
Heb. ),  where  the  words  "  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Jehu,  Jehoash  began  to  reign,"  could  not  possibly 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  sentence,  which 
may  be  seen  in  its  integrity  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1.  The 
disturbance  caused  in  2  K.  xii.  by  the  intrusion  of 
this  clause  is  somewhat  disguised  in  the  LXX.  and 
the  A.  V.  by  the  division  of  Heb.  xii.  1  into  two 
verses,  and  separate  chapters,  but  is  still  palpable. 
A  similar  instance  is  pointed  out  by  Movers  in  2 
Sam.  v.,  where  ver.  3  and  6  are  parted  by  the 
introduction  of  ver.  4,  5  (p.  190).  But  the  diffi- 
cult}'^ remains  of  deciding  in  which  of  the  above 
cases  the  insertion  was  by  the  hand  of  the  original 
compiler,  and  in  which  by  a  later  chronologist. 

Now  when  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pages  of 
Josephus  are  full,  in  like  manner,  of  a  multitude 
of  inconsistent  chronological  schemes,  which  prevent 
his  being  of  any  use,  in  spite  of  Hales's  praises,  in 
clearing  up  chronological  difficulties,  the  proper  in- 
ference seems  to  be,  that  no  authoritative,  correct, 
systematic  chronology  was  originally  contained  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  and  that  the  attempt  to  supply 
such  afterwards  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
erroneous  dates,  and  probably  to  the  corruption  of 
some  true  ones  which  were  originally  there.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  text  contains  what  are  either 
conflicting  calculations  of  antagonistic  chronologists, 
or  errors  of  careless  copyists,  which  no  learning  or 
ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  con- 
sistency of  truth. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  in  them,  and  other 
features  in  their  literary  history,  may  be  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  The  words  noticed  by  l)e  Wette,  §  185, 
as  indicating  their  modern  date,  are  the  following : 

'^^S  for  riS,  1  K.  xiv.  2.  (But  this  form  is  also 
found  in  Judg.  xvii.  2,  Jer.  iv.  30,  Ez.  xxxvi.  13, 
and  not  once  in  the  later  books.)    "^iHW  for  "^i^lf^, 

2  K.  i.  15.  (But  this  form  of  iHS  is  found  in  Lev. 
XV.  18,  24;  Josh.  xiv.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  Is.  lix. 
21;  Jer.  x.  5,  xu.  1,  xix.  10,  xx.  11,  xxxv.  2;  Ez. 

xiv.  4,  xxvii.  26.)  Dti?^  for  L^b'^,  1  K.  ix.  8. 
(But  Jer.  xix.  8,  xlix.  17,  are  identical  in  phrase 
and  orthography.)  1*^^^  for  D^'^7,  2  K.  xi.  13. 
(But  everywhere  else  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2  K.  xi.  6,  &c., 
D*'^*^,  which  is  also  universal  in  Chronicles,  an 
avowedly  later  book;  and  here,  as  in  Pp'T!;^',  1  K. 
xi.  33,  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  ]  being  a 
clerical  error  for  the  copulative  1 ;  see  Thenius,  I.  c. ) 

n*^D'^*17p,  1  K.  XX.  14.  (But  this  word  occurs 
Lam.  i.  1,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being 
a  technical  word  in  1  K.  xx.  14,  and  therefore  as 

old  as  the  reign  of  Ahab.)  *nb  for  "IpH,  1  K. 
iv.  22.     (But  "13  is  used  by  Ez.  xiv.  14,  and  homer 


a  See  Rodiger's  Gesen.  Heb.  Gramm.  Eng.  tr.  p.  > 
Keil,  Chr  on.  p.  40. 


seems  to  have  been  then  already  obsolete.)     0*^*^17? 

1  K.  xxi.  8,  11.     (Occurs  in  Is.  and  Jer.)      lll*^, 

2  K.  XXV.  8.  (But  as  the  term  evidently  came  in 
with  the  Chaldees,  as  seen  in  Rab-shakeh,  Bab-saris, 
Rab-mag,  its  application  to  the  Chaldee  general  is 
no  evidence  of  a  time  later  than  the  person  to  whom 

the  title  is  given.)  Ob^,  1  K.  viii.  61,  &c.  (But 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  this  expression 
belongs  to  late  Hebr.  It  is  found,  among  other 
places,  in  Is.  xxxviii.  3 ;  a  passage  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  there  is  also  not  a  shadow  of 
proof,  except  upon  the  presumption  that  prophetic 
intimations  and  supernatural  interventions  on  the 
part  of  God  are  impossible.)  V^^lTti^n,  2  K.  xviii. 
7.  (On  what  grounds  this  word  is  adduced  it  is 
impossible  to  guess,  since  it  occurs  in  this  sense  in 

Josh.,  Is.,  Sam.,  and  Jer.:  vid.  Gesen.)     "Jint5!2, 

2  K.  xviii.  19.  (Is.  xxxvi.  4,  Eccl.  ix.  4. )  il'^l-in':, 
2  K.  xviii.  26.  (But  why  should  not  a  Jew,  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah,  have  called  his  mother-tongue  "  the  Jews'' 
language,"  in  opposition  to  the  AramcBrm  f  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  give  it 
the  name,  if  it  had  it  not  before ;  nor  is  there  a  single 
earlier  instance  —  Is.  xix.  18  might  have  furnished 
one  —  of  any  name  given  to  the  language  spoken 
by  all  the  Israefites,  and  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Hebrew :  'E^paLo-ri,  Prolog.  Ecclus. ;  Luke 

xxiii.  38;  John  v.  2,  &c.)«  HW  t:iQt?-D  "l^^, 
2  K.  xxv.  6.  (Frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  12,  xxxix.  5, 
&c.)  Theod.  Parker  adds  nHB  (see, too,  Thenius, 
Einl  §  6),  1  K.  X.  15,  xx.  24;'  2  K.  xviii.  24,  oh 
the  presumption  probably  of  its  being  of  Persian 
derivation ;  but  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the 
word  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  repeatedly  used 
in   Jer.  li.,  as  well  as  Is.  xxxvi.  9.     With  better 

reason  might  SIS  have  been   adduced,  1  K.  xii. 

33.  The  expression  ^^T]  ^^V,  in  1  K.  iv.  24 
is  also  a  difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinion 
about.  It  is  doubtful,  as  De  Wette  admits,  whether 
the  phrase  necessarily  impfies  its  being  used  by  one 
to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  because  the  use  varies 
in  Num.  xxxii.  19,  xxxv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14  if.,  v.  1, 
xii.  1,  7,  xxii.  7;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  30;  Deut.  i.  1,  5, 
(fee.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  phrase  might 
be  used  as  a  mere  geographical  designation  by  those 
who  belonged  to  one  of  "  the  provinces  beyond  the 
river"  subject  to  Babylon:  and  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Judaja  had  been  such  a 
province  for  at  least  23  years,  and  probably  longer. 
We  may  safely  affirm  therefore,  that  on  the  whole 
the  peculiarities  of  diction  in  these  books  do  not 
indicate  a  time  after  the  Captivity,  or, tl) wards  the 
close  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  point  pretty  dis- 
tinctly to  the  age  of  Jeremiah.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  marked  and  systematic  differences 
between  the  language  of  Chronicles  and  that  of 
Kings,  taken  with  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  prove 
the  Chronicles  later  than  Ezra  have  utterly  failed, 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  (See  many  examples 
in  Movers,  p.  200  ff.)  Other  peculiar  or  rare  ex- 
pressions in  these  books  are  the  proverbial  ones: 

"1*^(141  I'^iyitpiO,  found  only  in  them  and  in  1 
Sam.  xxv.  22,  34,  "slept  with  his  fathers,"  "him 
that  dieth  in   the  city,  the  dogs  shall  eat,"  etc: 
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1  K.  i.  41,  45 ;  elsewhere  only  in  poetry,  and  in  the 
composition  of  proper  names,  except  Deut.  ii.  36. 

nbnr,  1 9.  D'^'nsns,  ufowi,"  iv.  23.  nn^s, 

"  stalls,"  V.  6 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  25.  012  nb^n,  v.  13, 
ix.  15,  21.  ^SD,  "a  stone-quarry"  (Gesen.), 
vi.  7.  ^55^,  vi.  17.  )Pirh,  19.  L^'^Vp^^  and 
n'*^l?)?5,  "  wild  cucmiibers,"  vi.  18,  vii.  24,  2  K. 
iv.  39.      nip^j  X.  28;  the  names  of  the  months 

D^3nW,  viii.  2,  It,   b^2,   vi.  37,   38.     Will, 
"  to  invent,"   xii.   33,  Neh.   vi.  8,  in  both   cases 
joined  with  ^b^.     Hl^bCD,  "  an  idol,"  xv.  13. 
"1??S  and  '^''?'^nj  followed  by  "^^Tl^,  "  to  de- 
stroy," xiv.  10,  xvi.  3,  xxi.  21.     D'^pII*!?  ^'•joints 
of  the  armor,"  xxii.  34.     y^'W,  "  a  pursuit,"  xviii. 
27.     ^nriil  "  to  bend  one's  self,"  xviii.  42,  2  K.  iv. 
34,  35.     Datp,  "  to  gird  up,"  xviii.  46.     ^?W, 
"a  head-band,"  xx.  38,  41.    p?tS7,  "to  suffice," 
XX.  .10.      tClbn,  incert.    signif.   xx.    33.      r\W^ 
HD^b^,  "to  reign,"  xxi.  7.    H'TTb!^,  "a  dish," 
2  K.  ii.  20.     L]b^,   "  to   fold  up,"   ib.  8.      *lp.b, 
"a  herdsman,"  iii.   4,  Am.  i.   1.      TJ^DS,   "an 
oil-cup,"  iv.  2.      bS  *T"nn,  "to  have  a  care  for," 
13;  nnV,  "  to  sneeze,"  35;  l^^l???  "  ^  ^ag,"  42. 
tO'^nn,  "a  money-bag,"  v.  23.     nirtO)  "an 
encampuig"  (?)   vi.   8;    T\^3,    "a  feast,"    23; 
nriD,  "descending,"  9;  iSi^,  "a  cab,"  25;  ^'^T] 
0"^:^,  "  dove's  dung,"  ib.      ^%'7^,  perhaps  "  a 
fly-net,"  viii.  15.     D^5   (in  sense  of  "  self,"  as  in 
Chald.   and  Samar.),  ix.  13.     "I-IS:^,   "aheap," 
x.  8;   nnnbr?,   "a  vestry,"  22;  HSnqD,  "a 
draught-house,"  27.     "^"!|,  "  Cherethites,"  xi.  4, 
19,  and  2  Sam.  xx.  23,  Cethib.    HST^,  "  a  keeping 
off,"   xi.    6.      *^3^,  "an  acquaintance,"   xii.   6. 
The  form  "1^%  from  XX^I,  "  to  shoot,"  xiii.  17. 
nirin^nn  \DS,  "hostages,"  xlv.  14,  2  Chr. 
XXV.   24.     n*^ti?Dnn  TV^,  "  sick  house,"   XV. 
5,  2   Chr.  xxvi.    21.      b^|7,  "  before,"    xv.    10. 
pti?^^"^,  "Damascus,"  xvi.   10  (perhaps   only  a 
false  reading).     HD??*?^?  "  a  pavement,"  xvi.  17. 
TfO^^j  or  TfP'^'^,  "  a  covered   way,"    xvi.   18. 
SDH  in  Pih.  "  to  do  secretly,"  xvii.  9.    iTH^^tt^i^, 
with  *^,  16,  only  besides  Deut.  vii.  5,  Mic.  v.  14. 
S;i3,  i.  q.  niD,  xvii.  21  (Cethib).     D'^3b?pi7, 
"  Samaritans,"  29.  "jntJ^nD,  "  Nehushtan,"  xviii. 


4.      m^W,   "a    pillar,"    16.       HD^^    ntt?^, 

to  make  peace,"  31,  Is.  xxxvi.  16.  tt?'^nD, 
that  which  grows  up  the  third  year,"  xix.  29,  Is. 
xxxvii.  30.  rO':^  ri*^5?  "treasure-house,"  xx. 
13,  Is.  xxxix.  2.  np.tp^,  part  of  Jerusalem  so 
called,  xxii.  14,  Zeph.  i.  10,  Neh.  xi.  9.  rilb-|^, 
"signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  xxiii.  5.  "^1"!??  "a  sub- 
urb," xxiii.  11.     D^^^i^,    "ploughmen,"  xxv.  12 

(Cethib).  W2tp,  for  n3t^\  "  to  change,"  xxv.  29. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  architectural  terms  in 
1  K.  vi.,  vii.,  and  the  names  of  foreign  idols  in  2 
K.  xvii.  The  general  character  of  the  language  is, 
most  distinctly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture  of  Syriasms 
in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not  be  discovered  in 
those  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  As  regards  the  text,  it  is  far 
from  being  perfect.  Besides  the  errors  i)i  numerals, 
some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this 
source,  such  passages  as  1  K.  xv.  6,  v.  10,  com- 
pared with  V.  2 ;  2  K.  xv.  30,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  are 
manifest  corruptions  of  transcribers.  In  some  in- 
stances the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  corrects 
the  error,  as  1  K.  iv.  26  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  ix. 
25;  2  K.  xiv.  21,  &c.,  by  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  &c.  So 
the  probable  misplacement  of  the  section  2  K.  xxiii. 
4-20  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3-7.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Azariah  for  Uzziah  in  2  K.  xiv.  21, 
and  throughout  2  K.  xv.  1-30,  except  ver.  13,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  the  right  name,  Uzziah,  in  vv. 
30,  32,  34,  is  a  very  curious  circumstance.  In 
Isaiah,  in  Zechariah  (xiv.  5),  and  in  the  Chronicles 
(except  1  Chr.  iii.  12),  it  is  uniformly  Uzziah. 
Perhaps  no  other  cause  is  to  be  sought  than  the 

close  resemblance  betweem  H'^'^T^  and  rT^ITl?, 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  name,  Azariah,  might 
suggest  itself  more  readily  to  a  Levitical  scribe. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Uzziah  was  the 
king's  true  name,  Azariah  that  of  the  high-priest. 
(But  see  Thenius  on  1  K.  xiv.  21.) 

In  connection  with  these  literary  pecuharities 
may  be  mentioned  also  some  remarkable  variations 
in  the  version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  trans- 
positions,  omissions,  and  some  considerable  addi- 
tums,  of  all  which  Thenius  gives  some  useful  notices 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  books  of  Kings. 

The  most  important  transpositions  are  the  his- 
tory of  Shimei's  death,  1  K.  ii.  36-46,  which  in 
the"  LXX.  (Cod.  Yat.)  comes  after  iii.  1,  and 
divers  scraps  from  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  and  ix.,  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the  translators. 

-The  sections  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21,  1,  a];e 
strung  together  and  precede  1  K.  iii.  2-28,  but  are 
many  of  them  repeated  again  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  sections  1  K.  iii.  1,  ix.  16,  17,  are  strung 
together,  and  placed  between  iv.  34  and  v.  1. 

The  section  1  K.  vii.  1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51. 

Section  viii.  12,  13,  is  placed  after  53. 

Section  ix.  15-22  is  placed  after  x.  22. 

Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transposed 
and  confused  in  LXX.  xi.  43,  44,  xii.  1-3. 

Section  xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
,  long  addition  to  Chr.  xii.  mentioned  below. 
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Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed  after  xvi.  28.  Chaps. 
XX.  and  xxi.  are  transposed. 

Section  2  K.  iii.  1-3  is  placed  after  2  K.  i.  18. 

The  omissions  are  few. 

Section  1  K.  vi.  11-14  is  entirely  omitted,  and 
37,  38,  are  only  shghtly  alhided  to  at  the  opening 
of  ch.  iii.  The  erroneous  clause  1  K.  xv.  6  is 
omitted;  and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in 
xvi.  8  and  15;  and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions 
of  no  consequence. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  adiiiiions,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  following.  The  supposed 
mention  of  a  fountain  as  among  Solomon's  works 
in  the  Temple  in  the  passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35 ;  of 
a  paved  causeway  on  Lebanon,  iii.  40 ;  of  Solomon 
pointing  to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
before  he  uttered  the  prayer,  "  The  Lord  said  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  etc.,  viii.  12, 
13  (after  53  LXX.),  Avith  a  reference  to  the 
^i^Kiov  TTjs  dihrjs-i  a  passage  on  which  Thenius 
relies  as  proving  that  the  Alexandrian  had  access 
to  original  documents  now  lost;  the  information 
that  "  Joram  his  brother"  perished  with  Tibni, 
xvi.  22;  an  additional  date,  "in  the  24th  year 
of  Jeroboam,"  xv.  8;  numerous  verbal  additions, 
as  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  lastly  the  long  pas- 
sage concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  in- 
serted between  xii.  24  and  25.  There  are  also 
many  glosses  of  the  translator,  explanatory,  or 
necessary  in  consequence  of  transpositions,  as  e.  g. 
1  K.  ii.  35,  viii.  1,  xi.  43,  xvii.  20,  xix.  2,  &c.  Of 
the  above,  from  the  recapitulatory  character  of  the 
passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35,  containing  in  brief  the 
sum  of  the  things  detailed  in  ch.  vii.  21-23,  it  seems 
far  more  probable  that  KPHNHN  TH2  ATAH2  is 
only  a  corruption  of  KPINON  TOT  AIAAM,  there 
mentioned.  The  obscure  passage  about  Lebanon 
after  ii.  46,  seems  no  less  certainly  to  represent 
what  in  ih&  Heb.  is  ix.  18,  19,  as  appears  by  the 
triple  concurrence  of  Tadmor,  Lebanon,  and  ^wa- 

o-reu/zara,  representing  ^riyti^Dp.  The  strange 
mention  of  the  sun  seems  to  be  introduced  by  the 
translator  to  give  significance  to  Solomon's  mention 
of  the  House  which  he  had  built  for  God,  who  had 
said  He  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness  ;  not 
therefore  under  the  unveiled  light  of  the  sun ;  and 
the  reference  to  "  the  book  of  song  "  can  surely 
mean  nothing  else  than  to  point  out  that  the  pas- 
sage to  which  Solomon  referred  was  Ps.  xcvii.  2. 
Of  the  other  additions  the  mention  of  Tibni's 
hrother  Joram  is  the  one  which  has  most  the  sem- 
blance of  an  historical  fact,  or  makes  the  existence 
of  any  other  source  of  history  probable.  See  too 
1  K.  XX.  19,  2  K.  xv.  25.  There  remains  only  the 
long  passage  about  Jeroboam.  That  this  account 
is  only  an  apocryphal  version  made  up  of  the  exist- 
ing materials  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the 
manrier  of  1  Esdras,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apocry- 
phal Esther,  the  Targums,  etc.,  may  be  inferred  on 
the  following  grounds.  The  framework  of  the  story 
is  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  narrative, 
and  that  very  copiously,  and  the  new  matter  is  only 
worked  in  here  and  there.  Demonstrably  therefore 
the  Hebrevr  account  existed  when  the  Greek  one  was 
framed,  and  was  the  original  one.  The  principal 
new  facts  introduced,  the  marriage  of  Jeroboam  to 
the  sister  of  Shishak's  wife,  and  his  request  to  be 
permitted  to  return,  is  a  manifest  imitation  of  the 

a  A  later  tale  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  in  imitation  of 
tbe  judgment  of  the  two  women,  told   in  the  Talmud, 


story  of  Hadad.  The  misplacement  of  the  story 
of  Abijah's  sickness,  and  the  visit  of  Jeroboam's 
wife  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  makes  the  whole 
history  out  of  keeping  — the  disguise  of  the  queen, 
the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (which  is  ac- 
cordingly left  out  from  Abijah's  prophecy,  as  is 
the  mention  at  v.  2  of  his  having  told  Jeroboam  he 
should  be  king),  and  the  king's  anxiety  about  the 
recovery  of  his  son  and  heir.  The  embellishments 
of  the  story,  Jeroboam's  chariots,  the  ampHfica- 
tion  of  Abijah's  address  to  Ano,  the  request  asked 
of  Pharaoh,  the  new  garment  not  loashed  in  water^ 
are  precisely  such  as  an  embroiderer  would  add,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  apocryphal  books  above  cited. 
Then  the  fusing  down  the  three  Hebrew  names 
nin?,  n^T\)$,  and  n^-in,  into  oneSap.pa, 
thus  giving  the  same  name  to  'the  mother  of  Jero- 
boam, and  to  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how 
comparatively  modern  the  story  is,  and  how  com- 
pletely of  Greek  growth.  A  yet  plainer  indication 
is  the  confounding  Shemaiah  of  1  K.  xii.  22,  with 
Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite  of  Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  and 
putting  Abijah's  prophecy  nito  his  mouth.  For 
beyond  all  question  'EvKa^i,  1  K.  xii.,  is  only 
another  form  of  AfAa^atVr/s  (Jer.  xxxvi.  24,  LXX.). 
Then  again  the  story  is  self-contradictory.  For  if 
Jeroboam's  child  Abijam  was  not  born  till  a  year 
or  so  after  Solomon's  death,  how  could  "  any  good 
thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  have  been 
found  in  him  before  Jeroboam  became  king  ?  The 
one  thing  in  the  story  that  is  more  like  truth  than 
the  Hebrew  narrative  is  the  age  given  to  Rehoboam, 
16  years,  which  may  have  been  preserved  in  the 
MS.  which  the  writer  of  this  romance  had  before 
him.  The  calling  Jeroboam's  mother  yt'z/T?  TvSpvr] 
instead  of  yvvj]  x'hpa.i  ^^'^s  probably  accidental. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  the  great  va- 
riations in  the  LXX.  contribute  Httle  or  nothing  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  contained  in  these 
books,  nor  much  even  to  the  text.  The  Hebrew 
text  and  arrangement  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  in 
its  main  points,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  cloud  cast 
on  the  accuracy  of  t\\Q  history,  or  the  truthfulness 
of  the  prophecies  contained  in  it.  But  these  varia- 
tions illustrate  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  mind  to  make  interesting  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  the  groundwork  of  separate  religious 
tales,  which  they  altered  or  added  to  according  to 
their  fancy,  Avithout  any  regard  to  history  or  chro- 
nology, and  in  Avhich  ihej  exercised  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ingenuity  in  working  up  the  Scripture  materials, 
or  in  inventing  circumstances  calculated  as  they 
thought  to  make  the  main  history  more  probable. 
The  story  of  Zerubbabel's  answer  in  1  Esdr.  about 
truth,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  mission  by  Darius; 
of  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of  Bel's  priests 
by  Daniel,  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  of  Mordecai's 
dream  in  the  Apocr.  Esther;  and  the  paragraph  in 
the  Talmud  inserted  to  connect  1  K.  xvi*  34,  with 
xvii.  1  (Smith's  Sacr.  Ann.,  vol.  ii.  p.  421),  are 
instances  of  this.  And  the  reign  of  Solomon,  « 
and  the  remarkable  rise  of  Jeroboam  were  not  un- 
likely to  exercise  this  propensity  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  such  works  that 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  account  of  Solomon 
and  Jeroboam  may  most  probably  be  attributed. 
Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
books  must  just  be  noticed,  namely  that  the  compiler. 


may  be  seen  in  Curiosities  of  Literature,  i.  226. 
Talmud  contains  many  more. 
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in  arranging  his  materials,  and  adopting  the  very 
words  of  the  documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always 
been  careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion. Thus  the  mention  of  the  staves  of  the  ark 
remaining  in  their  place  "unto  this  day,"  1  K. 
viii.  8,  does  not  accord  with  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  2  K.  xxv.  9.  The  mention 
of  Elijah  as  the  only  prophet  of  the  Lord  left,  1  K. 
xviii.  22,  xix.  10,  has  an  appearance  of  disagree- 
ment with  XX.  13,  28,  35,  &c.,  though  xviii.  4, 
xix.   18,  supply,  it  is  true,   a  ready   answer.     In 

1  K.  xxi.   13,  only  Naboth   is  mentioned,  while  in 

2  K.  ix.  26,  his  sons  are  added.  The  prediction 
in  1  K.  xix.  15-17  has  no  perfect  fulfillment  in  the 
Ibllowing  chapters.  1  K.  xxii.  38  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  fulfillment  of  xxi.  19.«  The  declaration  in 
1  K.  ix.  22  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  xi.  28. 
There  are  also  some  singular  repetitions,  as  1  K. 
xiv.  21  compared  with  31;  2  K.  ix.  29  with  viii. 
25;  xiv.  15, 16  with  xiii.  12,  13.  But  it  is  enough 
just  to  have  pointed  these  out,  as  no  real  difficulty 
can  be  found  in  tliem. 

111.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  books, 
but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne 
out  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  language.  The  last  chapter,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  bears  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  in  Judoea,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  This  suits  Jeremiah.^  The  events  singled 
out  for  mention  in, the  concise  narrative,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest.  The  famine 
in  2  K.  xxv.  3  was  one  which  had  nearly  cost  Jere- 
miah his  life  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9).  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  at 
Kiblah,  are  related  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-7,  in  almost  the 
identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7. 
So  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  the  deportation  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitives 
and  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar- 
adan  did,  both  in  respect  to  those  selected  for  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  those  carried  away  captive,  and 
those  poor  whom  he  left  in  the  land,  displayed  by 
the  writer  of  2  K.  xxv.  11,  12,  18-21,  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  Jer.  xxxix.  10-14,  xl.  1-5,  where  we 


a  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficulty  see  Naboth,  Jez 
REEL.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  Naboth  was 
stoned  at  Samaria,  since  we  find  the  elders  of  Jezreel  at 
Samaria,  2  K.  x.  1.  Thus  both  the  spot  where 
Naboth's  blood  flowed,  and  his  vineyard  at  Jezreel, 
were  the  scene  of  righteous  retribution. 

b  De  Wette  cites  from  Havernick  and  Movers,  1  K. 
ix.  8,  9,  comp.  with  Jer.  xxii.  8  ;  2  K.  xvii.  13,  14, 
comp.  with  Jer.  vii.  13,  24 ;  2  K.  xxi.  12,  comp.  with 
Jer.  xix.  3  ;  and  the  identity  of  Jer.  lii.  with  2  K.  xxiv. 
18  flf.,  xxv.,  as  the  strongest  passages  in  favor  of 
Jeremiah's  authorship,  which,  however,  he  repudiates, 
on  the  ground  that  2  K.  xxv.  27-30  could  not  have 
been  written  by  him.  A  weaker  ground  can  scarcel}' 
be  imagined.  Jer.  xv.  1  may  also  be  cited  as  con- 
necting the  compilation  of  the  books  of  Samuel  with 
Jeremiah.  Compare  further  1  K.  viii.  51  with  Jer. 
xi.  4. 

c  The  last  four  verses,  relative  to  Jehoiachin,  are 
equally  a  supplement  whether  added  by  the  author  or 
by  some  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
the  supposition  of  Jeremiah  having  survived   till  the 


read  that  Jeremiah  was  actually  one  of  the  captives 
who  followed  Nebuzar-adan  as  far  as  Ramah,  and 
was  very  kindly  treated  by  him.  The  careful  enu- 
meration of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  which  were  plundered  by  the  Chal- 
dgeans,  tallies  exactly  with  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah concerning  them,  xxvii.  19-22.  The  paragraph 
concerning  the  appointment  of  Gedaliah  as  governor 
of  the  remnant,  and  his  murder  by  Ishmael,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt,  is  merely  an 
abridged  account  of  what  Jeremiah  tells  us  more 
fully,  xl.-xliii.  7,  and  are  events  in  which  he  was 
personally  deeply  concerned.  The  writer  in  Kings 
has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning  the  Jews  or 
Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which  exactly 
agrees  Avith  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jeremiah, 
who  we  know  was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the 
fugitives.  In  fact,  the  date  of  the  writing  and  the 
position  of  the  w^riter  seem  as  clearly  marked  by 
the  termination  of  the  narrative  at  v.  26,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  It  may  be 
added,  though  the  argument  is  of  less  weight, 
that  the  annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii.  (with  the  addi- 
tional clause  contained  28-30),  is  an  evidence  of  a 
very  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.  Again,  the  special 
mention  of  Seraiah  the  high-priest,  and  Zephan- 
iah,  the  second  priest,  as  slain  by  Nebuzar- 
adan  (v.  13),  together  with  three  other  priests,^  is 
very  significant  when  taken  in  connection  with  Jer. 
xxi.  1,  xxix.  25-29,  passages  which  show  that  Zepli- 
aniah  belonged  to  the  faction  which  opposed  the 
prophet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
false  prophets  (Jer.  xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  16).  Going 
back  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14  an 
enumeration  of  the  captives  taken  with  Jehoiachin 
identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  in  ver.  13,  a 
reference  to  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  18-20,  xxviii.  3,  6, 
and  in  vv.  3,  4,  a  reference  to  the  idolatries  and 
bloodshed  of  Manasseh  very  similar  to  those  in  Jer. 
ii.  34,  xix.  4-8,  &c.,  a  reference  which  also  con- 
nects ch.  xxiv.  with  xxi.  6,  13-16.  In  ver.  2  the 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly  to 
Jer.  xxv.  9,  20,  21,  and  the  reference  to  Pharaoh 
Necho  in  ver.  7  points  to  ver.  19,  and  to  xlvi. 
1-12.  Brief  as  the  narrative  is,  it  brings  out 
all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  events  of  the 
tune  which  we   know  were   much    in   Jeremiah's 

37th  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  though  he  would  have 
been  between  80  and  90.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  idea  of  this  gleam  of  joy  having  reached 
the  prophet  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  having  added 
these  few  words  to  his  long-finished  history  of  his 
nation. 

d  These  priests,  of  very  high  rank,  called     ^^'IDti? 

?lDn,  ''  keepers  of  the  door,"  i.  e.  of  the  three^ .prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  Temple,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  porters,  who  were  Levites.  We  are 
expressly  told  in  2  K.  xii.  10  (9,  A.  V.)  that  these 
"  keepers  "  were  priests.  2  K.  xxii.  4,  xxiii.  4,  with 
xii.  10  and  xxv.  18,  clearly  point  out  the  rank  of 
these  officers  as  next  in  dignity  to  the  second  priest,  or 
sagan.  [High-Priest,  vol.  ii.  p.  1089.]  Joseph  us  calls 
them  Tov<i  ^vXaa-a-ovra^  to  lepibv  rjyefxova^.  The  ex- 
pression PiDn  '^'JDW,  is  however  also  applied  to 
the  Levites  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9, 1  Chr.  ix.  19.  [Kora- 
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mind;  and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
Jeremiah  is  never  once  named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chr 
xxxvi,  12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer 
is  frequently  to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah 
with  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of 
God,  2  K.  xvii.  13  ff.,  xxiv.  2,  3,  &c.  And  this 
leads  to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
portion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jeremiah's 
times,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  himself.  Ue 
Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 
history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  hostile  to  the  theory 
of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this 
criticism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the 
narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  contemporary  writer,  living 
on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  infor- 
mation is  found  in  those  otherwise  copious  notices  of 
contemporary  events  with  which  Jeremiah's  proph- 
ecies are  interspersed.  Let  any  one  open,  e.  g. 
Townsend's  "  ^r?"aw/e??ien^,"  or  Geneste's  ^^  Par 
(did  Histories^'"  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how 
remarkably  little  light  Jeremiah's  narrative  or 
prophecies  throw  upon  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.  The  cause  of  this  silence  may  be  difficult 
to  assign,  but  whatever  it  was,  whether  absence 
from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  the  mission  described, 
Jer.  xiii.,«  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, it  operated  equally  on  Jeremiah  and  on  the 
writer  of  2  K.  xxiv.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  writer  of  2  K.  was  a  contemporary  writer, 
and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent 
means  of  information,  this  coincidence  will  have 
great  weight. 

Going  back  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  the  xxiii. 
and  xxii.  chapters,  the  connection  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
vv.  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-13,  and  that 
passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv.  4,  xix.  3,  4,  &c. 
The  particular  account  of  Josiah 's  passover,  and 
his  other  good  works,  the  reference  in  vv.  24,  25 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  finding  of  the  Book 
by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  with  the  fuller  account  of 
that  discovery  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit  Jeremiah, 
who  began  his  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  of 
Josiah;  whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly  to  the 
book  thus  found ;  and  who  showed  his  attachment 
to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his  death 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  25),  and  whose  writings  show  how 
much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deuteronomy  so 
found.  [Jeremiah,  Hilkiah.]  With  Josiah's 
reign  (although  we  may  even  in  earher  times  hit 
upon  occasional  resemblances,  such  for  instance  as 
the  silence  concerning  Manasseh's  repentance  in 
both),  necessarily  cease  all  strongly  marked  char- 
acters of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  though  the 
general  unity  and  continuity  of  plan  (which,  as 
already  observed,  pervades  not  only  the  books  of 
Kings,  but  those  of  Samuel,  Ruth,  and  Judges 
likewise,)  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry 


a  The  prophet  does  not  tell  us  that  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem  after  hiding  his  girdle  in  the  Euphrates. 
The  "  many  days  "  spoken  of  in  ver.  6  may  have  been 
spent  among  the  Captivity  at  Babylon.  [Jeremiah,  p. 
1257.]  He  may  have  returned  just  after  Jehoiakim's 


to  the  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  chapters,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye-witness,  that 
is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  would  have 
consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  inserting 
the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when  necessary,  slightly 
modernizing  (see  Thenius,  Elnldt.  §  2)  the  old  his- 
tories which  had  been  drawn  up  by  contemporary 
prophets  through  the  whole  period  of  time.  See 
e.  (J.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards  the  sources  of 
information.,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  have  the 
nan\ative  of  contemporary  writers  throughout.  It 
has  already  been  observed  [Chronicles]  that 
there  was  a  regular  series  of  state-annals  both  for 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which 
embraced  the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  2  K.  xxiv.  5.  These  annals  are 
constantly  cited  by  name  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
of  Solomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41;  and,  after  Solomon, 
"  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,  or  Israel,"  e.  g.  1  K.  xiv.  29,  xv.  7,  xvi.  5, 
14,  20 ;  2  K.  x.  34,  xxiv.  5,  &c.,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  author  of  Kings  had  them  both  before 
him,  while  he  drew  up  his  history,  in  which 
the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  harmonized, 
and  these  annals  constantly  appealed  to.  But  in 
addition  to  these  national  annals,  there  were  also 
extant,  at  the  time  that  the  books  of  Kings  were 
compiled,  separate  works  of  the  several  prophets 
who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which 
probably  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  annals, 
which  the  historical  parts  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
bear  to  those  portions  of  the  annals  preserved  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  i.  e.  were,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  fuller  and  more  copious  accounts  of  the  cur- 
rent events,  by  the  same  hands  which  drew  up  the 
more  concise  narrative  of  the  annals,  though  in 
others  perhaps  mere  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  of 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely  identical 
with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the  national  chron- 
icles ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  know 
was  identical  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the  prophet. 
The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  (Hi.)  is  identical  with  that  in  2  K. 
xxiv.,  XXV.  In  later  times  we  have  supposed  that 
a  chapter  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  M'as  used  for 
the  national  chronicles,  and  appears  as  Ezr.  ch.  i. 
[Ezra,  Book  of.]  Compare  also  2  K.  xvi.  5, 
with  Is.  vii.  1;  2  K.  xviii.  8,  with  Is.  xiv.  28-32. 
As  an  instance  of  verbal  agreement,  coupled  with 
greater  fullness  in  the  prophetic  account,  see  2  K. 
XX.  compared  with  Is.  xxxviii.,  in  which  latter  alone 
is  Hezekiah's  loriting  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memory  of 
them  has  been  preserved  to  us,  were  as  follows  (see 
Keil's  Apolog.  Vers.).  For  the  time  of  David,  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  ^  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1  K.  1,  being  probably  extracted 
from  Nathan's  book),  which  seem  to  have  been 
collected  —  at  least  that  portion  of  them  relating 
to  David  —  into  one  Avork  called  "  the  Acts  of 
David  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.  For  the  time 
of  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 


death  ;  and  "  the  king  and  the  queen,"  in  ver.  18, 
may  mean  Jehoiachin  and  his  mother.  Comp.  2  K. 
xxiv.  12,  15,  which  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  Jer 
xiii.  18, 19. 
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1  K.  xi.  41,  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the 
"■  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29.  For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
'•  the  words  of  Sheniaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo 
tlie  seer  concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii.  15. 

For  the  time  of  Abijah,  "  the  story  (t]7"]lD)  «  of 
the  prophet  Iddo,"  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  "  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34.  P'or  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
'•  the  writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,"  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  "  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
32.  For  the  time  of  Manasseh,  a  book  called  "  the 
sayings  of  the  seers,"  as  the  A.  V.,  following  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  Kimchi,  etc.,  rightly  renders  the 
passage,  in  accordance  with  ver.  18,  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
19,  though  others,  following  the  grammar  too 
servilely,  make  Chozai  a  proper  name,  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  article.  [Chronicles,  vol.  i. 
p.  431.]  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  prophecy 
of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  of 
Gath-hepher,"  is  cited,  2  K.  xiv.  2-5;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  books  containing  special  his- 
tories of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  seeing  that 
the  times  of  these  prophets  are  described  with  such 
copiousness.  Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well  have 
been  the  author,  to  judge  from  2  K.  viii.  4,  5,  as 
Elisha  himself  might  have  been  of  the  former. 
Possibly  too  the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of 
Oded,  in  Asa's  reign,  2  Chr.  xv.  1,  and  of  Hanani 
(2  Chr.'xvi.  7)  (unless  this  latter  is  the  same  as 
Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for  Azariah  in 
XV.  8)  and  Micaiah  the  son  of  Iralah,  in  Ahab's 
reign ;  and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jehosha- 
phat's;  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in 
Jehoash's;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's;  and  Zechariah, 
in  Uzziah's  reign;  of  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in 
Josiah's,  and  others,  may  have  been  preserved  in 
writing,  some  or  all  of  them.  These  works,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  nmst  have  been  extant  at  the 
time  when  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  as 
they  certainly  were  much  later  when  the  books  of 
Chronicles  were  put  together  by  Ezra.  But 
whether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  only  those 
duplicate  portions  of  them  which  were  embodied 
in  the  national  chronicles,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
seeing  he  quotes  none  of  them  by  name  except  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,  and  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  infer  from  his  silence 
that  these  books  were  unused  by  him,  seeing  that 
neither  does  he  quote  by  name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah 
as  the  Chronicler  does,  though  he  must,  from  its 
recent  date,  have  been  familiar  with  it,  and  that  so 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  have  every  appearance 
of  being  extracted  from  these  books  of  the  prophets, 
and  contain  narratives  which  it  is  not  likely  would 
have  found  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  kings. 
(See  1  K.  xiv.  4,  &c.,  xvi.  1,  &c.,  xi. ;  2  K. 
xvii.,  &c.) 

With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the 
Chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1;  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  xxvii.  7, 
xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  27,  xxxvi.  8,  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  it  was  a  separate  collection 
containing  the  joint  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 


«  Movers  thinks  the  term   tl?*!"!^  hn plies    trans- 
lation from  older  works. 

b  Thenius  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  {Einleit. 
98 


by  others  that  it  is  our  books  of  Kings  which  answer 
to  this  description;  but  by  Eichhorn,  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  so 
constantly  cited  in  the  books  of  Kings;  and  this 
last  opinion  seems  the  best  founded.  For  in  2  Chr. 
xvi.  11,  the  same  book  is  called  "  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  which  in  the  parallel 
passage,  1  K.  xv.  23,  is  called  "  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah."  So  again,  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  7,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  36;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  26,  comp.  with  2  K.  xvi.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
32,  comp.  with  2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  27.  with 
2  K.  xxiii.  28 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8,  with  2  K.  xxiv.  5. 
Moreover  the  book  so  quoted  refers  exclusively  to 
the  affairs  of  Judah ;  and  even  in  the  one  passage 
where  reference  is  made  to  it  as  "  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34,  it  is  for  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  that  it  is  cited.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  same  work  which  is  elsewhere 
described  as  the  Chr.  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of 
Judah  and  Jsraelfi  Nor  is  this  an  unreasonable 
title  to  give  to  these  chronicles.  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  in  some  sense  Hezekiah,  2  Chr.  xxx.  1, 
5,  6,  and  all  his  successors  were  kings  of  Israel  as 
well  as  of  Judah,  and  therefore  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  in  Ezra's  time  the  chronicles  of  Judah 
should  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Even  with  regard  to 
a  portion  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Behoboam,  the 
Chronicler  remarks,  apparently  as  a  matter  of 
gratulation,  that  "  Rehoboam  reigned  over  them," 
2  Chr.  X.  17;  he  notices  Abijah's  authority  in 
portions  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  2  Chr.  xiii. 
18,  19,  XV.  8,  9;  he  not  unfrequently  speaks  of 
Israel,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  2  Chr.  xii.  1,  xxi.  4,  xxiii.  2,  &c.,  and 
even  calls  Jehoshaphat  "King  of  Israel,"  2  Chr. 
xxi.  2,  and  distinguishes  "  Israel  and  Judah,"  from 
"  Ephraim  and  MauAsseh,"  xxx.  1;  he  notices 
Hezekiah's  authority  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,  2 
Chr.  xxx.  5,  and  Josiah's  destruction  of  idols 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  xxxiv.  6-9,  and 
his  passover  for  all  Israel,  xxxv.  17,  18,  and  seems 
to  parade  the  title  "  King  of  Israel "  in  connection 
with  David  and  Solomon,  xxxv.  3,  4,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Levites  to  "all  Israel,"  ver.  3; 
and  therefore  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  displayed  in  such  passages  that  the  name, 
"the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah" 
should  be  given  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  The  use  of  this  term  In  speaking  of  the 
"Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  who  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon  for  their  transgression,"  1  Chr. 
ix.  1,  would  be  conclusive,  if  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  were  certain.  But  though  it  is  absurd 
to  separate  the  words  "  and  Judah  "  from  Israel, 
as  Bertheau  does  {Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.)^  follow- 
ing the  Masoretic  punctuation,  seeing  that  the 
'■'■  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah' \h 
cited  in  at  least  six  other  places  in  Chr.,  still  it  is 
possible   that    Israel    and    Judah    might    be   the 

antecedent  to  the  pronoun  understood  before  •)  v!in. 
It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely  that  the  ante- 
cedent to  nW^  is  "n^l  "b^  *^?bD.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  of  a  history, 


§  3).  It  is  cited  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  27  as  "  the  story  " 
—  the  Midrash  —  tlt?"!!^  of  the  book  of  the  Kings. 
Comp  2  K.  xii.  19.      '  '  * 
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since  lost,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  nor  are  the  books 
of  Kings  the  work  so  quoted  by  the  Chronicler, 
seeing  he  often  refers  to  it  for  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  " 
of  Kings,  when  he  has  already  given  all  that  is 
contained  in  our  books  of  Kings.  He  refers  there- 
fore to  the  chronicles  of  Judah.  From  the  above 
authentic  sources  then  was  compiled  the  history  in 
the  books  under  consideration.  Judging  from  the 
facts  that  we  have  in  2  K.  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  the  his- 
tory of  Hezekiah  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah, 
xxxvi.-xxxix. ;  that,  as  stated  above,  we  have 
several  passages  from  Jeremiah  in  duphcate  in  2  K., 
and  the  whole,  of  Jer.  lii.  in  2  K.  xxiv.  18,  &c., 
XXV. ;  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  books  of  Kings 
is  repeated  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  though  the 
writer  of  Chronicles  had  the  original  chronicles 
also  before  him,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  internal 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  even  some  of  the 
blemishes  referred  to  under  the  2d  head ;  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  that  we  have  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  not  only  in  the  main  the  history  faith- 
fully preserved  to  us  from  the  ancient  chronicles, 
but  most  frequently  whole  passages  transferred 
verbatim  into  them.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  we 
have  the  compiler's  own  comments  or  reflections 
thrown  in,  as  at  2  K.  xxi.  10-16,  xvii.  10-15,  xiii. 
23,  xvii.  7-41,  &c.  We  connect  the  insertion  of 
the  prophecy  in  1  K.  xiii.  with  the  fact  that  the 
compiler  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it,  and  can  even  see  how  the  vjoirJs  ascribed 
to  the  old  prophet  are  of  the  age  of  the  compiler.*^' 
We  can  perhaps  see  his  hand  in  the  frequent 
repetition  on  the  review  of  each  reign  of  the 
remark,  "  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away, 
the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the 
high  places,"  1  K.  xxii.  43;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv. 
4,  35;  cf.  1  K.  iii.  3,  and  in  the  repeated  observa- 
tion that  such  and  such  things,  as  the  staves  by 
which  the  ark  was  borne,  the  revolt  of  the  10 
tribes,  the  rebelHon  of  Edom,  etc.,  continue  "unto 
this  day,"  though  it  may  be  perhaps  doubted  in 
some  cases  whether  these  words  were  not  in  the  old 
chronicle  (2  Chr.  v.  9).  See  1  K.  viii.  8,  ix.  13, 
21,  x.  12,  xii.  19;  2  K.  ii.  22,  viii.  22,  x.  27,  xiii. 
"23,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  23,  34,  41,  xxiii.  25,  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  in  no  instance  does  the 
use  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
penned  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple:  in 
several  of  the  above  instances  the  phrase  necessarily 
supposes  that  the  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  were  'still  standing.  If  the  phrase  then  is 
the  compiler's,  it  proves  him  to  have  written  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity;  if  it  was  a  part  of  the 
chronicle  he  was  quoting,  it  shows  how  exactly  he 
transferred  its  contents  to  his  own  pages. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  books  of 
Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest,  and  is 
universally  admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  far 
the  older  work.  The  language,  which  is  quite  free 
from  the  Persicisms  of  the  Chronicles  and  their 
late  orthography,  and  is  not  at  all  more  Aramaic 
than  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  as  has  been  shown 
above  (II.),  clearly  points  out  its  relative  superiority 
in  regard  to  age.  Its  subject  also,  embracing  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  is  another 
indication  of  its  composition  before  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  forgotten,  and  before  the  Jewish 
enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent  in  such 
passages   as   2   Chr.   xx.   37,   xxv.,    and    in    those 


«  V.  32.     The  phrase  "  the  cities  of  Samaria  "  of 
course  cannot  belong  to  the  age  of  Jeroboam. 


chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi. )  which  belong  to  Chrom- 
cles,  was  brought  to  maturity.  While  the  books 
of  Chronicles  therefore  were  written  especially  for 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  the 
book  of  Kings  was  written  for  the  whole  of  Israel, 
before  their  common  national  existence  was  hope- 
lessly quenched. 

Another  comparison  of  considerable  interest  be- 
tween the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  respect  to 
the  main  design,  that  design  having  a  marked 
relation  both  to  the  individual  station  of  the  sup- 
posed writers,  and  the  pecuhar  circumstances  of 
their  country  at  the  times  of  their  writing. 

Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He  lived  while 
the  prophetic  office  was  in  full  vigor,  in  his  own 
person,  in  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  and  many  others, 
both  true  and  false.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  truth,  the 
main  cause  of  the  fearful  calamities  of  his  country- 
men was  their  rejection  and  contempt  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  his  mouth  and  that  of  the  other  proph- 
ets; and  the  one  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in  their 
hearkening  to  the  prophets  who  still  continued  to 
speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  books  of  Kings  great  promi- 
nence given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Not  only  are 
some  fourteen  chapters  devoted  more  or  less  to  the 
history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  former  of  whom 
is  but  once  named,  and  the  latter  not  once  in  the 
Chronicles ;  but  besides  the  many  passages  in  which 
the  names  and  sayings  of  prophets  are  recorded 
alike  in  both  histories,  the  following  may  be  cited 
as  instances  in  which  the  compiler  of  Kings  has 
notices  of  the  prophets  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self. The  history  of  the  prophet  who  went  from 
Judah  to  Bethel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  of 
the  old  prophet  and  his  sons  who  dwelt  at  Bethel, 
1  K.  xiii.;  the  story  of  Ahijah  the  prophet  and 
Jeroboam's  wife  in  1  K.  xiv. ;  the  prophecy  of  Jehu 
the  son  of  Hanani  concerning  the  house  of  Baasha, 
1  K.  xvi.;  the  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  termination  of  Jehu's  dynasty, 
in  2  K.  XV.  12;  the  reflections  in  2  K.  xvii.  7-23; 
and  above  all,  as  relating  entirely  to  Judah,  the 
narrative  of  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery  in  2 
K.  XX.  as  contrasted  with  that  in  2  Chr.  xxxii., 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  that  prominence  given 
to  prophecy  and  prophets  by  the  compiler  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  which  is  also  especially  noticed  by 
De  Wette,  §  183,  and  Parker,  transl.  p.  233. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  if  we  take  into 
account  the  lengthened  history  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  in  1  Sam.  (while  he  is  but  barely  named 
two  or  three  times  in  the  Chronicles),  a  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  strongly  connecting  the  books 
of  Samuel  with  those  of  Kings. 

Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In  his 
days  the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into 
abeyance.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  But  to  the 
men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their  race  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  Levitical  worship, 
and  the  wonderful  and  providential  renewal  of  the 
Mosaic  histitutions.  The  chief  instrument,  too,  for 
preserving  the  Jewish  remnant  from  absorption  into 
the  mass  of  heathenism,  and  for  maintaining  their 
national  Hfe  till  the  coming  of  Messiah,  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Temple,  its  ministers,  and  its 
services.  Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  chief  care 
of  a  good  and  enlightened  Jew  of  the  age  of  Ezra, 
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and  all  the  more  if  he  were  himself  a  priest,  would 
naturally  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Levitical 
ritual,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Levitical  caste.     And 
in  compihng  a  history  of  the  past  glories  of  his 
race,   he  would  as  naturally  select  such   passages 
as  especially  bore  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly 
office,  and  showed  the  deep  concern  taken  by  their 
ancestors  in  all  that  related  to  the  honor  of  God's 
House,  and  the  support  of  his  ministering  servants. 
Hence    the    Levitical    character  of   the  books  ^  of 
Chronicles,   and  the    presence  of   several    detailed 
narratives  not  found  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
the  more  frequent  reference  to  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, may  most  naturally  and  simply  be  accounted 
for,  without  resorting  to  the  absurd  hypothesis  that 
the  ceremonial  law  was  an  invention  subsequent  to 
the  Captivity.     2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.  compared 
with  2  K.  xviii.  is  perhaps  as  good  a  specimen  as 
can   be   selected   of  the    distinctive    spirit  of   the 
Chronicles.     See  also  2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21,   comp. 
with  2  K.  XV.  5;  2  Chr.  xi.  13-17,  xiii.  9-20,  xv. 
1-15,  xxiii.  2-8,  comp.  with  2  K.  xi.  5-9,  and  w. 
18,  19,  comp.  with  ver.  18,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages.     Moreover,    upon    the    principle    that  ^  the 
sacred  writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings 
in  their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while   the   prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  \^ich  the  prophets  were  much  more  illustrious 
than  in  Judah,  the'Levitical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jerusalem 
where  alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its  power 
and    functions,    and    should    dwell    upon    all    the 
instances  preserved  in  existing  muniments  of  the 
deeds  and  even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the, 
priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness 
and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.     This  pro- 
fessional  bias    is    so    true   to    nature,    that    it  ^  is 
surprising  that  any  one  should  be  found  to  raise 
an    objection    from    it.     Its    subserviency  in  this 
instance  to  the  Divine  purposes  and  the  instruction 
of  the  Church,  is   an   interesting  example  of    the 
providential    government    of   God.       It    may 
further  mentioned  as   tending  to  account  simply 
and  naturally  for  the  difference  in  some  of  the  nar- 
ratives   in    the    books    of    Kings    and    Chronicles 
respectively,  that  whereas  the  compiler  of  Kings 
usually  quotes  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  very  fre- 
quently refers  to  those  books  of  the  contemporary 
prophets  which  we  presume  to  have  contained  more 
copious  accounts  of  the  same  reigns.     This  appears 
remarkably  in  the  parallel  passages  in  1  K.  xi.  41 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  29,  where  the  writer  of  Kings  refers  for 
"  the  rest  of  Solomon's  acts  "  to  the  "  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon,"  while  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
refers  to  "the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet"  and 
"the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,"  and  "the 
visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat;  "  and  in  1  K.  xiv.  29,  and  2  Chr.  xii.  15, 
where  the  writer  of  Kings  sums  up  his  history  of 
Rehoboam  with  the  words,  "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Rehoboam  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Booh  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
ofjuclah  f  "  whereas  the  chronicler  substitutes  "  in 
the  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet^  and  of  Iddo 
the  seer  concerning  genecdogies ;  "   and  in  1  K. 
xxii.  45,  where  "  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  "  stands  instead  of  "  the  Book  of 
Jehu   the    son   of    Hanani,"    in    2   Chr.   xx.   34. 
Besides   which,    the   very   formula    so   frequently 
used,  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  so  and  so,  and  all 


that  he  did,"  etc.,  necessarily  supposes  that  there 
were  in  the  chronicles  of  each  reign,  and  in  the 
other  works  cited,  many  things  recorded  which  the 
compiler  did  not  transcribe,  and  which  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  other  compiler  to  insert  in  his 
narrative  if  he  pleased.  If  then  the  chronicler, 
writing  with  a  different  motive  and  different  pre- 
dilections, and  in  a  different  age,  had  access  to  the 
same  original  documents  from  which  the  author  of 
Kings  drew  his  materials,  it  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected,  that  he  should  omit  or  abridge  some 
things  given  in  detail  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
should  insert,  or  give  in  detail,  some  things  which 
the  author  of  Kings  had  omitted,  or  given  very 
briefly.  The  following  passages  which  are  placed 
side  by  side  are  examples  of  these  opposite  methods 
of  treating  the  same  subject  on  the  part  of  the  two 
writers :  — 


Full  in  Kings. 

1  K.  i.,  ii.  give  in  detail 
the  circumstances  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  the  con- 
spiracy of  Adonijah,  Joab, 
Abiathar,  etc.,  and  sub- 
stitution of  Zadok  in  the 
priest's  office  in  room  of 
Abiathar,  the  submission 
of  Adonijah  and  ail  his 
party,  Joab's  death,  etc. 


1  K.  iii.  5-14. 

Ver.  6.  ^^  And  Solomon 
said,  Thou  hast  showed 
unto  thy  servant  David  my 
father  great  mercy,  ac- 
cording as  he  walked  be- 
fore Thee  in  truth,  and  in 
righteousness,  and  in  up- 
rightness of  heart  with 
Thee  ;  and  Thou  hast  kept 
for  him  this  great  kind- 
ness, that  Thou  hast  given 
him  a  son  to  sit  on  his 
throne,  as  it  is  this  day." 

7,  8,  9,  10.  "  And  the 
speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked 
this  thing." 

11.  "  And  God  said  unto 
him,"  etc. 

13.  "...  like  unto  thee 
all  thy  days." 

14.  "  And  if  thou  wilt 
walk  in  my  ways,  and 
keep  my  statutes  and  my 
commandments  as  thy 
father  David  did  walk, 
then  I  will  lengthen  thy 
days." 

15.  "  And  Solomon  a- 
woke,  and  behold  it  was 
a  dream.  And  he  came 
to  Jerusalem,  and  stood 
before  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant of  the  Lord,  and 
offered  up  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  offered  peace- 
offerings,  and  made  a  feast 
to  all  his  servants." 


Short  in  Chronicles. 

1  Chr  xxix.  22-24. 
"  And  they  made  Solo- 
mon the  son  of  David  king 
the  second  time,  and 
anointed  him  unto  the 
Lord  to  be  the  chief  gov- 
ernor, and  Zadok  to  be 
priest.  Then  Solomon  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
as  king  instead  of  David 
his  father,  and  prospered, 
and  all  Israel  obeyed  him. 
And  all  the  princes  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  sons  likewise  of  king 
David,  submitted  them- 
selves unto  Solomon  the 
king." 

2  Chr.  i.  7-12. 
Ver.  8.  "And  Solomon 
said  unto  God,  Thou  hast 
shewed  great  mercy  unto 
David  my  father, 


and   hast  made   me  to 
reign  in  his  stead." 


11.  "And  God  said  to 
Solomon,"  etc. 

12.  "...  any  after  thee 
have  the  like." 


18.  "  Then  Solomon 
came  from  his  journey  to 
the  high  place  that  was  at 
Gibeon  to  Jeriisalem,  from 
before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation, 
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Full  in  Kings. 

16-28.  Solomon's  judg- 
ment. 

iv.  1.  "  So  king  Solo- 
mon was  king  over  all 
Israel." 

2-19.  Containing  a  list 
of  Solomon's  officers. 

xi.  1-40.  Containing  his- 
tory of  Solomon's  idolatry, 
and  the  enmity  of  Hadad, 
and  Rezon,  and  Jeroboam 
against  him. 

xii.  2.  "  Who  was  yet  in 
Egypt."  The  omission  of 
the  word  "  yet  "  in  Chron. 
is  of  course  accounted  for 
by  his  flight  to  Egypt  not 
having  been  narrated  by 
the  chronicler. 

1  K.  xiv.  22-24. 
A    detailed   account   of 
the  idolatries  of  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 


1  K.  XV.  18. 

"  Then  Asa  took  all  the 
silver  and  the  gold  that 
were  left  in  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  and  deliv- 
ered them  into  the  hand 
of  his  servants  ;  and  king 
Asa  sent  them  to  Benha- 
dad  the  son  of  Tabrimon, 
the  son  of  Hezion,  king  of 
Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Da- 
mascus, saying,  There  is 
a  league,"  etc. 

2  K.  xvi.  10-16. 

A  detailed  account  of 
Ahaz's  visit  to  Damascus, 
and  setting  up  an  altar  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  pattern  of  one  at 
Damascus.  Urijah's  sub- 
serviency, etc. 


XX.  1-19. 
Hezekiah's  sickness, 
prayer,  and  recovery,  with 
isaiah's  prophecy,  and  the 
sign  of  the  shadow  on  the 
dial ;  the  visit  of  the  Baby- 
lonish ambassadors  ;  Heze- 
kiah's pride,  Isaiah's  re- 
buke, and  Hezekiah's  sub- 


Short  in  Chronicles. 


and  reigned  over  Israel.' 


Omitted  in  Chronicles. 

Wholly  omitted  in 
Chronicles,  except  the  al- 
lusion in  2  Chr.  x.  2,  "  It 
came  to  pass,  when  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  was  in  Egypt,  whith- 
er he  had  fled  from  the 
presence  of  Solomon  the 
king,"  etc. 


2  Chr.  xii.  1. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  Rehoboam  had  es- 
tablished the  kingdom, 
and  had  strengthened 
himself,  he  forsook  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
Israel  with  him." 
2  Chr.  xvi.  2. 

"  Then  Asa  brought 
out  silver  and  gold  out  of 
the  treasures  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
king's  house,  and 


sent  to  Benhadad 

king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt 
at  Damascus,  saying, 
There  is  a  league,"  etc. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  22,  23. 

"  And  in  the  time  of  his 
distress  did  he  trespass 
yet  more  against  the  Lord : 
this  is  that  king  Ahaz. 
For  he  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus  which 
smote  him.  And  he  said. 
Because  the  gods  of  Syria 
help  them,  therefore  will 
I  sacrifice  to  them,  that 
they  may  help  me." 
xxxii.  24-26. 

"  In  those  days  Heze- 
kiah  was  sick  to  the  death, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
and  He  spake  unto  him 
and  gave  him  a  sign.  But 
Hezekiah  rendered  not 
again  according  to  the 
benefit  done  unto    him : 


a  The  annexed  list  of  kings'  mothers  shows  which 
are  named  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  in  Kings 
alone :  — 

Solomon    sonof  Bathsheba,  K.  and  Chr.  (i.  iii.  5). 


Rehoboam  ^' 

Abijah  < 

Asa  ^ 
Jehoshaphat ' 

Jehoram  ' 

Ahaziah  ' 

.loash  ' 


Naamah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Maachah  or  Michaiah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Maachah,  da.  of  Absalom,  K.  and  Chr. 
Azubah,  K.  and  Chr. 

Athaliah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Zibiah,  K.  and  Chr. 


Full  in  Kings. 
mission.  Throug-hout  the 
history  of  Hezekiah  the 
narrative  in  2  K.  and 
Isaiah  is  much  fuller  than 
in  Chronicles. 


Short  in  Chronicles. 


for  his  heart  was  lifted  up  ; 
therefore  there  was  wrath 
upon  him,  and  upon  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem.  Not- 
withstanding, Hezekiah 
humbled  himself  for  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  both  he 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Je 
rusalem,  so  that  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  came  not  upon 
them  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah." Ver.  31.  ^'Howbeit 
in  the  business  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  princes  of 
Babylon,  who  sent  unto 
him  to  enquire  of  the 
wonder  done  in  the  land, 
God  left  him  to  try  him, 
that  he  might  know  all 
that  was  in  his  heart." 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  10. 
"And  the  Lord  spake 
to  Manasseh  and  his  peo- 
ple :  but  they  would  not 
hearken." 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33. 
"  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  did  accord- 
ing to  the  covenant  of 
God,  the  God  of  their  fath- 
ers. And  Josiah  took 
away  all  the  abominations 
out  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and 
made  all  that  were  present 
in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to 
serve  the  Lord  their  God." 
In  like  manner  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Jelioahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah,  will  show,  that,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Jehoiakim's  capture  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  deportation  to  (or  towards)  Babylon,  in  which 
the  author  of  Chronicles  follows  Daniel  and  Ezekiel 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2;  Ez.  xix.  9),  the  narrative  in  Chron- 
icles is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  that  in  Kings. 
Compare  2  K.  xxiii.  30-37,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  1-5; 
2  K.  xxiv.  1-7,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6-8;  2  K.  xxiv. 
10-17,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10.  From  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13,  however,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  rather  a 
comment  upon  the  history  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-21,  than 
an  abridgment  of  it. 

Under  this  head  should  be  noticed  also  what  may 
be  called  systematic  abridgments ;  as  when  the  state- 
ments in  Kings  concerning  high-place  worship  in  the 
several  reigns  (2  K.  xii.  2,  3,  xiv.  3,  4,  xv.  3,  4,  35) 
are  either  wholly  omitted ,  or  more  cursorily  glanced 
at,  as  at  2  Chr.  xxv.  2,  xxvii.  2 ;  or  when  the  name  of 
the  queen-mother  is  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  last  kings  from  Manasseh  downwards,  whose 
mothers  are  given  by  the  author  of  Kings,  hut  struck 
out  by  the  author  of  Chronicles.  «    Thert  is  some- 


xxi.  10-16. 
Message  from    God    to 
Manasseh  by  His  prophets. 
Manasseh 's  sin. 

2  K.  xxiii.  4-25. 
Detailed  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Baal-wor- 
ship and  other  idolatrous 
rites  and  places  in  Judah 
and  Israel,  by  Josiah, 
"  that  he  might  perform 
the  words  of  the  law 
which  were  written  in  the 
book  that  Hilkiah  the 
priest  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 


Amaziah  son  of  Jehoaddan.  K.  and  Chr. 

Uzziah 

ct 

Jecoliah,  K.  and  Chr. 

Jotham 

tc 

Jerusha,  K.  and   Chr. 

Ahaz 

f( 

Hezekiah 

ff 

Abi,  K.  and  Chr. 

Manasseh 

ft 

Hephzi-bah,  K. 

Amon 

« 

Meshullemeth,  K. 

Josiah 

Cf 

Jedidah,  K. 

Jehoahaz 

?t 

Hamutal,  K. 

Jehoiakim 

tf 

Zebudah,  K. 

Jehoiachin 

ct 

Nehushta,  K. 

Zedekiah 

» 

Hamutal,  K. 
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tliing  systematic  also  in  the  omitted  or  abbreviated 
accounts  of  the  idolatries  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon, 
Rehoboam,  and  Ahaz.  It  may  not  always  be  easy 
to  assign  the  exact  motives  which  influence  a 
writer,  who  is  abbreviating,  in  his  selection  of  pas- 
sages to  be  shortened  or  left  out ;  but  an  obvious 
motive  in  the  case  of  these  idolatries,  as  well  as  the 
hio-h-places,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews  had  wholly 
ceased  during  the  Captivity,  and  that  the  details 
and  repetition  of  the  sam.e  remarks  relating  to  them 
were  therefore  less  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age.  To  see  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler 
to  deceive  and  mislead,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  not 
from  the  facts  before  us,  but  from  one's  own  prej 
udices.     It  is  not  criticism,  but  invention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subjoined  passages  pre- 
sent some  instances  in  which  the  books  of  Kings 
give  the  short  account,  and  the  books  of  Chronicles 
the  full  one. 


Short  in  Kings. 
1  K.  viii. 
Ver.      52     corresponds 
with  2  Chr.  vi.  40.     Ver. 
53  is  omitted  in  Chr. 


Short  in  Kings. 

1  K.  viii. 

Ver.  10.  "  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  the  priests 
were  come  out  of  the  holy 
place, 


that  the   cloud  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord, 

11.  '^  So  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter because  of  the  cloud  : 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  filled  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

12.  "Then  said  Solo- 
mon," etc. 


Fuli  in  Chronicles. 

2  Chr.  V. 
Ver.  11.  "  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  the  priests 
were  come  ovit  of  the  holy 
place  :  (for  all  the  priests 
that  were  present  were 
sanctified,  and  did  not 
then  wait  by  course  : 

12.  "Also  the  Levites 
which  were  the  singers, 
all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of 
Hernan,  of  Jeduthun,  with 
their  sons  and  their  breth- 
ren, being  arrayed  in 
white  linen,  having  cym- 
bals and  psalteries  and 
harps,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  and  with 
them  120  priests,  sound- 
ing with  trumpets :) 

13.  "  It  came  even  to 
pass,  as  the  trumpeters 
and  singers  were  as  one,  to 
make  one  sound  to  be 
heard  in  praising  and 
thanking  the  Lord;  and 
when  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  with  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  instru- 
ments of  music,  «  and 
praised  the  Lord,  saying, 
For  He  is  good,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 
that  then  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  even 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

14.  "  So  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter by  reason  of  the  cloud  : 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  filled  the  house  of 
God.  Then  said  Solo- 
mon," etc. 


54.  "  And  it  was  so  that 
ivheM  Solomon  had  made 
an  end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication 
unto  the  Lord,  he  arose 
from  before  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  from  kneeling 
on  his  knees  with  his 
hands  spread  up  to 
heaven." 


Full  in  Chronicles. 
2  Chr.  vi.,  vii. 
Ver.  41.    "  Now    there- 
fore  arise,    0   Lord    God, 
into     thy      resting-place, 
thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy 
strength  :  let  thy  priests, 
0  Lord    God,   be    clothed 
with    salvation,    and    thy 
saints  rejoice  in  goodness. 
42.  "0  Lord  God,  turn 
not  away  the  face  of  thine 
anointed  ;    remember  the 
mercies  of  David  thy  ser- 
vant. 

1.  "  Now  when  Solo- 
man  had  made  an  end  of 
praying.,  the  fire  came 
down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  the  burnt-offer- 
ing and  the  sacrifices,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house,  and  the 
priests  could  not  enter 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
because  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  filled  the  Lord's 
house.  ^  And  when  all 
the  children  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came 
down,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  house,  they 
bowed  themselves  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground, 
upon  the  pavement,  and 
worshipped  and  praised 
the  Lord,  saying,  For  He 
is  good,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth for  ever. 

4.  "  Then  the  king  and 
all  the  people  offered  sac- 
rifice before  the  Lord." 


55-61.  "And  he  stood 
and  blessed  all  the  con- 
gregation," etc. 

62.  "  And  the  king,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  offered 
sacrifices  before  the  Lord." 

1  K.  xii.  24  corresponds  with  2  Chr.  xi.  4. 

2  Chr.  xi,  5-23, 

Wholly  omitted  in 
Kings,  where  from  xii.  25 
to  xiv.20  is  occupied  with 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
seems  to  be  not  improba- 
bly taken  from  the  book 


Containing  particulars 
of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
and  the  gathering  of 
priests  and  Levites  to  Je- 
rusalem, during  his  three 
first     years,    very    likely 


of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite. 


xiv.  25,  26. 
A  very  brief  mention  of 
Shishak's     invasion,    and 
plunder  of  the  sacred  and 
royal  treasures. 


1  K.  XV. 
Ver.  7.  "  And  there  was 
war  between  Abijam  and 
Jeroboam." 


from  the  book  of  Iddo,  as 
this  passage  has  a  genea- 
logical form. 

xii.  2-9. 
A  more  detailed  account 
of  Shishak's  invasion,  of 
the  number  and  nature  of 
his  troops,  the  capture  of 
the  fenced  cities  of  .Tudah, 
and  the  prophesying  of 
Shemaiah  on  the  occasion  ; 
evidently  extracted  from 
the  book  of  Shemaiah. 

2  Chr.  xiii. 

Ver.  2.  "  And  there  was 
war  between  Abijah  and 
Jeroboam." 

3-21  contains  a  detailed 
account   of    the    war  be- 


a  A  curious  incidental  confirmation  of  the  fact  of 
this  copious  use  of  musical  instruments  in  Solomon's 
time  may  be  found  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12,  where  we  read 
that  Solomon  made  of  the  "  great  plenty  of  almug- 
ti-ees  "  Avhich  came  from  Ophir  "  harps  and  psalteries 
for  singers."     Several  able  critics  (as  Ewald)  have  in- 


ferred from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Levitical 
musical  services,  that  the  author  of  Chronicles  was  one 
of  the  singers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  himself. 

h  This  is  obviously  repeated  here,  because  at  this 
moment  the  priests  ought  to  have  entered  into  the 
house,  but  could  not  because  of  the  glory. 
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Short  in  Kings. 


7.  "  And  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Abijam,  and  all 
that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,"  etc. 

8.  "  And  Abijam  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  etc. 

1  K.  XV. 

12.  (Asa)  "  took  away 
the  sodomites  out  of  the 
land,  and  removed  all  the 
idols  that  his  fathers  had 
made," 

Entirely  omitted. 

16-23.  His  war  with 
Baasha. 

23.  "  Nevertheless  in 
the  time  of  his  old  age  he 
was  diseased  in  his  feet." 


24.     "  And    Asa    slept 
with  his  fathers." 

1  K.  xxii.  41-50. 
"  Jehoshaphat  was  35 
years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,"  etc.  These  few 
verses  are  all  the  account 
of  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  ex- 
cept what  is  contained  in 
the  history  of  Israel. 


All  omitted  in  Kings. 

1  K.  xxii.  (from  history 
All  omitted  in  Kings. 


All  omitted  in  Kings. 


Full  in  Chronicles. 
tween  the  two  kings  ;  of 
Abijah's  speech  to  the  Is- 
raelites, upbraiding  them 
with  forsaking  the  Leviti- 
cal  worship,  and  glorying 
in  the  retention  of  the 
same  by  Judah  ;  his  vic- 
tories, and  his  family. 

22.  ^'And  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Abijah,  and  his 
ways  and  his  sayings,  are 
written  in  the  story  (mid- 
rash)  of  the  prophet  Iddo." 

23.  "  And  Abijah  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  etc. 
(xiv.  1,  A.  V.) 

xiv.   3-15,  XV.  1-16. 

A  detailed  account  of 
the  removal  of  the  idols  ; 
the  fortifying  the  cities  of 
Judah  ;  of  Asa's  army;  the 
invasion  of  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  ;  Asa's  victory  ; 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded's 
prophecy ;  Asa's  further 
reforms  in  the  15th  year 
of  his  reign. 

xvi.  7-14. 

Hanani's  prophecy 

against  Asa,  for  calling  in 
the  aid  of  Tabrimon  king 
of  Syria  ;  Asa's  wrath, 
disease,  death,  embalming, 
and  burial. 

"  And   Asa   slept   with 
his    fathers,  and    died   in 
the  41st  year  of  his  reign." 
2  Chr.  xvii. 

1.  "  And  Jehoshaphat 
his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead." 

2-19  describes  how  the 
king  strengthened  himself 
against  Israel  by  putting 
garrisons  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Judah,  and  some 
in  Ephraim  ;  his  wealth  ; 
his  zeal  in  destroying  idol- 
atry ;  his  measures  for  in- 
structing the  people  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  by  means 
of  priests  and  Levites  ;  his 
captains,  and  the  numbers 
of  his  troops, 
of  Israel)  ^  2  Chr.  xviii. 
2  Chr.  xix. 

Jehoshaphat's  reproof 
by  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani. 
His  renewed  zeal  against 
idolatry.  His  appointment 
of  judges,  and  his  charge 
to  them.  Priests  and  Le- 
vites appointed  as  judges 
at  Jerusalem  under  Am- 
ariah  the  high-priest. 
2  Chr.  XX.  1-30. 

Invasion  of  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  Jehosh- 
aphat's fast ;  his  prayer  to 
God  for  aid.  The  prophecy 
of  Jahaziel.  Ministration 
of  the  Levites  with  the 
army.  Discomfiture  and 
plunder  of  the  enemy 
Keturn  to  Jerusalem. 
Levitical  procession. 


Short  in  Kings.  Full  in  Chronicles. 

1  K.  xxii.  48,  49,  50  =  2  Chr.  xx.  35,  36,  xxi.  1. 

2  Chr.  XX.  37. 
Omitted  in  Kings.    The         Prophecy  of  Eliezer. 
refusal     of     Jehoshaphat 
was  after  the  prophecy  of 
Eliezer. 


Omitted  in  Kings. 


Omitted  in  Kings. 


2  K.  ix.  27. 

"  And  when  Ahaziah  the 
king  of  Judah  saw  this,  he 
fled  by  the  way  of  the 
garden-house.  And  Jehu 
followed  after  him,  and 
said.  Smite  him  also  in  the 
chariot.  And  they  did  so 
at  the  going  up  to  Gur, 
which  is  by  Ibleam.  And 
he  fled  to  Megiddo,  and 
died  there.  And  his  ser- 
vants carried  him  in  a 
chariot  to  Jerusalem,  and 
buried  him  in  his  sepul- 
chre with  his  fathers  in 
the  city  of  David." 


2  Chr.  xxi.  2-4. 
Additional     history    of 
Jehoshaphat's  family. 

2  Chr.  xxi.  11-19,  xxii.  1. 

Idolatries  of  Jehoram. 
Writing  of  Elijah.  Inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians. 
Slaughter  of  the  king's 
sons.  Miserable  sickness 
and  death  of  Jehoram. 
2  Chr.  xxii.  7-9. 

^^  And  the  destruction 
of  Ahaziah  was  of  God  by 
coming  to  Joram  :  for 
when  he  was  come,  he 
went  out  with  Jehoram 
against  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  whom  the  Lord 
had  anointed  to  cut  off  the 
house  of  Ahab.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  when 
Jehu  was  executing  judg- 
ment upon  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  found  the 
princes  of  Judah  and  the 
sons  of  the  brethren  of 
Ahaziah,  that  ministered 
to  Ahaziah,  he  slew  them. 
And  he  sought  Ahaziah 
and  they  caught  him  (for 
he  was  hid  in  Samaria), 
and  they  brought  him  to 
Jehu  ;  and  when  they  had 
slain  him  they  buried  him, 
because,said  thej,he  is  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
sought  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart.  So  the  house 
of  Ahaziah  had  no  power 
still  to  keep  the  kingdom." 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  which  have  been  thought  irre- 
concilable (Ewald,  iii.  529;  Parker's  De  AVette, 
270;  Thenius,  etc.),  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  order  of  the  events  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if 
we  take  the  account  in  Chronicles,  where  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  the  main  subject,  as  explanatory 
of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings,  where  it  is  only  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
order  is  clearly  as  follows ;  Ahaziah  was  with 
Jehoram  at  Jezreel  when  Jehu  attacked  and  killed 
him.  Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the.  Beth-gan 
road  to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  were  strongest,  and  where  his  own  brethren 
were,  and  there  concealed  himself.  But  when  the 
sons  of  Ahab  were  all  put  to  death  in  Samaria,  and 
the  house  of  Ahab  had  hopelessly  lost  the  kingdom, 
he  determined  to  make  his  submission  to  Jehu,  and 
sent  his  brethren  to  salute  the  children  of  Jehu  « 
(2  K.  X.  13),  in  token  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
him  as  king  of  Israel.  Jehu,  instead  of  accepting 
this  submission,  had  them  all  put  to  death,  and 
hastened  on  to  Samaria  to  take  Ahaziah  also,  who 
he  had  probably  learnt  from  some  of  the  attendants, 


a  Not,  as  Thenius  and  others,  the  children  of  Je- 
horam, and  of  Jezebel  the  queen-mother. 
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or  as  he  already  knew,  was  at  Samaria.     Ahaziah 
again  took  to  flight  northwards,  towards  Megiddo, 
perhaps  in  hope  of  reaching  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  his  kinsman,  or  more  prob- 
ably to  reach  the  coast,  where  the  direct  road  from 
Tyre    to    Egypt    would    bring    him    to    Judah. 
[C.ESAREA.]     He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu  and 
his  followers,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally   wounded,    but    managed    to   get   as    far    as 
Megiddo,  where  it  should   seem  Jehu  followed  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  where  he  was  brought  to  him 
as  his  prisoner.     There  he  died  of  his  wounds.     In 
consideration    of    his    descent    from    Jehoshaphat, 
"  who  sought  Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,"  Jehu, 
who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  displaying 
his  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to  his 
followers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him   in  the  city  of 
David.     The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  ac- 
count in   Kings  being  abridged,  and  so  bringing 
together  two  incidents  which  were  not  consecutive 
in  the  original  account.     But  if  2  K.  ix.  27  had 
been  even  divided  into  tAvo  verses,  the  first  ending 
at  »  garden-house,"  and  the  next  beginning  "  and 
Jehu    followed    after   him,"    the   difficulty    Avould 
almost  disappear.    Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah  would 
only  be  interrupted   by  a  day  or  two,   and   there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission 
to  notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged 
narrative.     We  should  then  understand  that  the 
word  also  in  the  original  narrative  referred  not  to 
Jehoram,  but  to  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  had 
just  before  been  smitten,  and  the  death  of  Ahaziah 
would  fall  under  2  K.  x.  17.     If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. 
"garden-house  ")  be  the  same  as  En-gannim,  now 
Jenin,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road  from  Jezreel  to 
Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which  the  road 
to  Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Csesarea  afterwards 
stood,  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria."     In  this  case  the  mention  of  Beth-gan 
in  Kings  as  the  direction  of  Ahaziah' s  flight  is  a 
confirmation   of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that 
he  concealed  himself  in  Samaria.    This  is  also  sub- 
stantially Keil's  explanation  (p.  288,  289).    Movers 
proposes  an  alteration  of  the  text  (p.  92,  note),  but 
not  very  successftilly  (H^^H^b  W^H  Sh^l  in-. 

stead  of  -in^fbi:^  ^nsn>3). 

The  other  principal  'additions  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  to  the  facts  stated  in  Kings  are  the 
following.  In  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17-24  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  Joash's  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  death 
of  Jehoiada,  of  Zechariah's  prophetic  rebuke  of 
him,  and  of  the  stoning  of  Zechariah  by  the  king's 
command  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple ;  and  the 
Syrian  invasion,  and  the  consequent  calamities  of 
the  close  of  Joash's  reign  are  stated  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  iniquity.  The  book  of 
Kings  gives  the  history  of  the  Syrian  invasion  at 
the  close  of  Joash's  reign,  but  omits  all  mention 
of  Zechariah's  death.  In  the  account  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  also  some  details  are  given  of  a  battle  in 
which  Jehoash  was  defeated,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Kings,  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
the  sin  of  the  king  and  people  as  having  drawn 
down  this  judgment  upon  them.  But  though  the 
apostasy  of  Jehoash  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  yet  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the  expression 
(2  K.  xii.2),  "  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right 


in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  all  his  days,  wherein  Jehoiada 
the  priest  instructed  him."  The  silence  of  Kings 
is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  author  fol- 
lowing here  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings,  in  which 
Zechariah's  death  was  not  given.  And  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  con- 
firmed by  the  distinct  reference  to  the  death  of 
Zechariah,  Luke  xi.  49-51. 

2  Chr.  XXV.  5-16  contains  a  statement  of  a  ge- 
nealogical character,^  and  in  connection  with  it  an 
account  of  the  hiring  of  100,000  mercenaries  out 
of  Israel,  and  their  dismissal  by  Amaziah  on  the 
bidding  of  a  man  of  God.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  (in  greater  detail  than  that  hi  Kings)  of 
Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites,  the  plunder 
of  certain  cities  in  Judah  by  the  rejected  mercenaries 
of  Israel,  the  idolatry  of  Amaziah  with  the  idols  of 
Edom,  and  his  rebuke  by  a  prophet. 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  5-20  contains  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  his  wars  with  the  Philistines,  his 
towers  and  walls  which  he  built  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  and  other  statistics  concerning  his  kingdom, 
somewhat  of  a  genealogical  character ;  and  lastly, 
of  his  invasion  of  the  priestly  office,  the  resistance 
of  Azariah  the  priest,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  king. 
Of  all  this  nothing  is  mentioned  in  Kings  except 
the  fact  of  Uzziah' s  leprosy  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign;  a  fact  which  confirms  the  history  in 
Chronicles.  The  silence  of  the  book  of  Kings  may 
most  probably  be  explained  here  on  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  abridgment. 

2  Chr.  xxvii.  2-6  contains  some  particulars  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  especially  of  the  building  done 
by  him,  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Ammonites, 
which  are  not  contained  in  Kings. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  17-19  gives  details  of  invasions  by 
Edomites  and  Phihstines,  and  of  cities  of  Judah 
taken  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  are  not 
recorded  in  Kings.     2  K.  xvi.  5  speaks  only  of  the 
hostile  attacks  of  Rezin  and  Pekah.     But  2  Chr. 
xxix.-xxxi.  contains  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  narrative  in  the  book  of 
Kings.    It  is  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah's 
orders  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  Levites  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
the  solemn  sacrifices    and    musical   services  with 
which  the  Temple  was  reopened,  and  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  after  the  desuetude  and  idolatries 
of  Ahaz's  reign.     It  then  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  celebration  of  a  great  Passover  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  second  month,  kept  by  all  the  tribes,  telling  us 
that  "  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David 
king  of  Israel  there  was  not  the  hke  in  Jerusalem ;  " 
anf  goes  on  to   describe  the  destruction  of  idols 
both  in  Judah  and  Israel;  the  revival  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  with   the  order  for  their 
proper    maintenance,  and  the  due   supply  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sacrifices ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  chambers  in  the  Temple  for  the  reception 
of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things,  with  the  names 
of  the  various  Levites  appointed  to  different  charges 
connected  with  them.     Of  this  there  is  no  mention 
in  Kings :  only  the  high  rehgious  character  and 
zeal,  and  the  attachment   to  the    law  of  Moses, 
ascribed  to  him  in  2  K.  xviii.  4-6,  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  these  details. 

2  Chr,  xxxii.  2-8  supplies  some  interesting  facts 


a  See  Van  de  Velde's  map  of  the  Holy  I^and,  and 
Stanley,  S.  ^-  P.  p.  342. 


h  From  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  it  appears  thaf  "  The  Book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  "  contained  a 
copious  collection  of  genealogies. 
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connected  with  the  defense  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
supplies  of  water,  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii. 

2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-19  contains  the  history  of 
Manasseh's  captivity,  deportation  to  Babylon,  re- 
pentance and  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  an 
account  of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  after  his 
return.  The  omission  of  this  remarkable  passage 
of  history  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  account  for.  But  since  the 
circumstances  are,  in  the  main,  in  harmony  with 
the  narrative  in  Kings,  and  with  what  we  know 
of  the  profane  history  of  the  times  (as  Keil  has 
shown,  p.  427),  and  since  we  have  seen  numerous 
other  omissions  of  important  events  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  to  disbelieve  or  reject  it  on  that  account, 
or  to  make  it  a  ground  of  discrediting  the  book 
of  Chronicles,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
sound  criticism.  Indeed  all  the  soberer  German 
critics  accept  it  as  truth,  and  place  Manasseh's 
captivity  under  Esai'haddon  (Bertheau,  in  loc.).<^ 
Bertheau  suggests  that  some  support  to  the  account 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  2  K.  xx.  17  ff.  Movers, 
while  he  defends  the  truth  of  Manasseh's  exile  to 
Babylon,  seems  to  give  up  the  story  of  his  repent- 
ance, and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  moral  romance, 
such  as  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  But  such 
a  mode  of  explaining  away  plain  historical  state- 
ments of  a  trustworthy  historian,  who  cites  contem- 
porary documents  as  his  authority  (let  alone  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Bible  histories  as  "  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  "),  cannot  reasonably  be  ac- 
cepted. There  is  doubtless  some  reason  why  the 
repentance  of  Manasseh  for  his  dreadful  and  heinous 
wickedness  was  not  recorded  iij  the  book  of  Kings, 
and  why  it  was  recorded  in  Chronicles;  just  as 
there  is  some  reason  why  the  repentance  of  the 
thief  on  the  cross  is  only  recorded  by  one  evangelist, 
and  why  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  three  first  Gospels.  It  may  be  a 
moral  reason :  it  may  have  been  that  Manasseh's 
guilt  being  permanent  in  its  fatal  eflfects  upon  his 
country,  he  was  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
the  national  record  as  the  sinful  king,  though, 
having  obtained  mercy  as  a  penitent  man,  his  re- 
pentance and  pardon  were  to  have  a  record  in  the 
more  private  chronicle  of  the  church  of  Israel.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  the  book  of 
Kings  may  be,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  rejec- 
tion as  non-historical  of  any  part  of  this  narrative 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Passing  over  several  other  minor  additions,  such 
as  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12-14,  xxxv.  25,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  1-3, 
17,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  in  the  last  place  the 
circumstantial  account  of  Josiah's  Passover  in 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  1-19,  as  compared  with  2  K.  xxiii. 
21-23.  This  addition  has  the  same  strong  Levitical 
character  that  appears  in  some  of  the  other  addi- 
tions; contains  the  names  of  many  Levites,  and 
especially,  as  in  so  many  other  passages  of  Chron- 
icles, the  names  of  singers;  but  is  in  every  respect, 
except  as  to  the  time,^  confirmatory  of  the  brief 
account  in  Kings.  It  refers,  curiously  enough,  to 
a  great  Passover  held  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (thus 


a  In  like  manner  the  Book  of  Kings  is  silent  con- 
cerning Jehoiakim's  being  carried  to  Babylon  ;  and 
yet  Dan.  i.  2,  Ez.  xix.  9,  both  expressly  mention  it, 
in  accordance  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6. 

^  See  above,*under  II. 

c  This  appears  by  comparing  the  parallel  passages, 
and  especially  noticing  how  the  formula,  f'  Now  the 


defining  the  looser  expressions  in  2  K.  xxiii.  22, 
"  the  days  of  the  judges  "),  of  which  the  memorial, 
like  that  of  Joab's  terrible  campaign  in  Edom  (1 K. 
xi.  15,  16),  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  books  of 
Samuel,  and  enables  us  to  reconcile  one  of  those 
little  verbal  apparent  discrepancies  which  are  jumped 
at  by  hostile  and  unscrupulous  criticism.  For  the 
detailed  account  of  the  two  Passovers  in  the  reigns 
of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  enables  us  to  see,  that, 
while  Hezekiah's  was  most  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tensive feasting  and  joy  with  which  it  Avas  celebrated, 
Josiah's  was  more  to  be  praised  for  the  exact  order 
in  which  everything  was  done,  and  the  fuller  union 
of  all  the  tribes  in  the  celebration  of  it  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
26,  xxxv.  18;  2  K.  xxiii.  22).  As  regards  dis- 
crepancies which  have  been  imagined  to  exist  be- 
tween the  narratives  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
besides  those  already  noticed,  and  besides  those 
which  are  too  triffing  to  require  notice,  the  account 
of  the  repair  of  the  Temple  by  King  Joash,  and 
that  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Hazael  in  the 
same  reign  may  be  noticed.  For  the  latter,  see 
JoAsii.  As  regards  the  former,  the  only  real  dif- 
ficulty is  the  position  of  the  chest  for  receiving  the 
contributions.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xii.  9  seems  to 
place  it  in  the  inner  court,  close  to  the  brazen  altar, 
and  sa}'s  that  the  priests  who  kept  the  door  put 
therein  all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  writer  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8, 
places  it  apparently  in  the  outer  court,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  iimer  court,  and  makes  the  princes 
and  people  cast  the  money  into  it  themselves. 
Bertheau  thinks  there  were  two  chests.  Lightfoot, 
that  it  was  first  placed  by  the  altar,  and  afterwards 
removed  outside  at  the  gate  (ix.  374,  375),  but 
whether, either,  of  these  be  the  true  explanation,  or 
whether  rather  the  same  spot  be  not  intended  by 
the  two  descriptions,  the  point  is  too  unimportant 
to  require  further  consideration  in  this  place. 

From  the  above  comparison  of  parallel  narratives 
in  the  two  books,  which,  if  given  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  somewhat  fully,  in  order  to  give 
them  fairly,  it  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely 
what  would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having  the 
books  of  Kings  before  him,c  and  to  a  great  extent 
making  those  books  the  basis  of  his  own,  but  also 
having  his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and 
motives  in  writing,  writing  for  a  different  age,  and 
for  people  under  very  different  circumstances;  and, 
moreover,  having  before  him  the  original  authorities 
from  which  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  as 
well  as  some  others,  naturally  rearranged  the  older 
narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  tastes;  gave 
in  full  passages  which  the  other  had  abridged,  in- 
serted what  had  been  wholly  omitted,  omitted  some 
things  which  the  other  had  inserted,  including 
everything  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
showed  the  color  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  passages  which  he  selected  from  the 
ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections  which  he 
frequently  adds  upon  the  events  which  he  relates, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
speeches  which  he  records.    But  to  say,  as  has  been 


rest  of  the  acts,"  etc.,  comes  in  in  both  books.  See, 
e.  g.  1  K.  XV.  23,  24,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  12.     Of  this 

1  K.  xiv.  31,  XV.  1,  compared  with  2  Chr.  xii.  16,  xiii. 
1,  2,  is  another  striking  proof.  So  is  the  repetition 
of  rare  words  found  in  K.  by  the  Chronicler.     Comp. 

2  K.  xiv.  14  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  2  K.  xv.  5  with  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  21,  1  K.  iv.  26  with  2  Chr.  ix.  25. 
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said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different  view  of  super- 
natural agency  and  Divine  interposition,  or  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  and  the  Levitical  worship,  is 
given  in  the  two  books,  or  that  a  less  historical 
character  belongs  to  one  than  to  the  other,  is  to 
say  what  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  fact. 
Supernatural  agency,  as  in  the  cloud  which  filled 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  1  K.  viii.  10,  11;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  to  Solomon,  iii.  5, 11,  ix.  2  ft'. ; 
the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3-6;  the 
fire  from  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah's  sacrifice, 
xviii.  38,  and  numerous  other  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha;  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's 
army,  2  K.  xix.  35 ;  the  going  back  of  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  xx.  11;  and  in  the  very  frequent 
prophecies  uttered  and  fulfilled,  is  really  more  often 
adduced  in  these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles. 
The  selection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of 
miraculous  agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned 
in  Chronicles  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of 
the  superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Captivity,  can  have  no  effect  but  to  mis- 
lead. The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selection  of  pas-» 
sages  in  Chronicles  in  which  the  mention  of  Jewish 
idolatry  is  omitted.  It  conveys  a  false  inference, 
because  the  truth  is  that  the  Chronicler  does  expose 
the  idolatry  of  Judah  as  severely  as  the  author  of 
Kings,  and  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such 
idolatry  quite  as  clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
14  fF.).  The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as 
explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
has  many  allusions  to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though 
he  does  not  dwell  so  copiously  upon  the  details. 
See  e.  q.  1  K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9,  53,  56,  ix. 
9,  20,  X.  12,  xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32;  2  K.  xi.  5-7,  12, 
xii.  5,  11,  13,  16,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13,  15,  xvii.  7-12, 
13-15,  34-39,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8  fF.,  xxiii.  21, 
(fee,  besides  the  constant  references  to  the  Temple, 
and  to  the  illegality  of  high-place  worship.  So  that 
remarks  on  the  Levitical  ionQ  of  Chronicles,  when 
made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that 
the  law  of  Moses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the 
Levitical  worship  was  of  post-Babylonian  growth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel.  The  opinion  that  these  books  were  com- 
piled "  towards  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile," 
is  doubtless  also  adopted  in  order  to  weaken  as 
much  as  possible  the  force  of  this  testimony  (De 
Wette,  ii.  p.  248;  Th.  Parker's  transl.).  As  re- 
gards the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  judgment  of 
critics  "of  the  liberal  school,"  on  such  questions, 
it  may  be  observed  by  the  way  that  they  commence 
every  such  investigation  with  this  axiom  as  a  start- 
hig  point,  "  Nothing  supernatural  can  be  true." 
All  prophecy  is  of  course  comprehended  under  this 
axiom.  Every  writing  therefore  containing  any 
reference  to  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  as  1  K.  viii. 
46,  47,  ix.  7,  8,  must  have  been  written  after  the 
events  referred  to.  No  events  of  a  supernatural 
kind  coidd  be  attested  in  contemporary  historical 
documents.  All  the  narratives  therefore  in  which 
such  events  are  narrated  do  not  belong  to  the 
ancient  annals,  but  inust  be  of  later  growth,  and  so 
on.  How  far  the  mind  of  a  critic,  who  has  such 
an  axiom  to  start  with,  is  free  to  appreciate  the 
other  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  evidence  by  which 
the  date  of  documents  is  decided  it  is  easy  to  per- 


a  The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  (Luke  ix,  13, 
2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9.  2  K.  iv.  43),  and  the  catching 
away  of  Philip,  Acts  viii.  39,  40,  as  compared  with  1 


ceive.  However,  these  remarks  are  made  here  solely 
to  assist  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  right  decision 
on  questions  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the 
books  of  Kings. 

V.  The  last  point  for  our  consideration  is  the 
place  of  these  books  in  the  Canon,  and  the  references 
to  them  in  the  N.  T.  Their  canonical  authority 
having  never  been  disputed,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
forward  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which 
may  be  found  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, etc.,  or  in  Bp.  Cosin,  or  any  other  modern 
work  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  [Canon.]  They 
are  reckoned,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  among 
the  Prophets  [Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  304  rr],  in  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  position  in 
accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they  were 
compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narratives 
of  the  difterent  prophets  in  succession.  They  are 
frequently  cited  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  allusions  to  Solomon's  glory  (Matt.  vi. 
29);  to  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to 
hear  his  wisdom  (xii.  42);  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii. 
47,  48);  to  the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25,  26  j;  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27);  to  the 
charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  K.  iv.  29,  comp.  with 
Luke  X.  4);  to  the  dress  of  Elijah  (Mark  i.  6,  comp. 
with  2  K.  i.  8);  to  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  and 
God's  answer  to  him  (Rom.  xi.  3,  4);  to  the  raising 
of  the  Shunammite's  son  from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi. 
35) ;  to  the  giving  and  withholding  the  rain  in  answer 
to  Elijah's  prayer  (Jam.  v.  17,  18;  Rev.  xi.  6);  to 
-Tezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20);  are  all  derived  from  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of  Elijah's  pres- 
ence at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a  striking  testimony 
to  their  value  for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching, 
and  to  their  authenticity  as  a  portion  of  the  Word 
of  God.« 

On  the  whole  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  people  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  has  been  given,  we  have  (if  we 
except  those  errors  in  numbers,  which  are  either 
later  additions  to  the  original  work,  or  accidental 
corruptions  of  the  text)  a  most  important  and 
accurate  account  of  that  people  durhig  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years  of  their  national  existence,  de- 
livered for  the  most  part  by  contemporary  Avriters, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Considering  the 
conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  style,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  these 
books  convey  of  the  characters,  conduct,  and  man- 
ners of  kings  and  people  during  so  long  a  period  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  insight  they  give  us  into  the 
aspect  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  into  the  religious,  military,  and  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  their  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  state  of  education  and  learning  among  them, 
their  resources,  commerce,  exploits,  alliances,  ^he 
causes  of  their  decadence,  and  finally  of  their  ruin, 
is  most  clear,  interesting,  and  instructive.  In  a 
few  brief  sentences  we  acquire  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria,  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  other  neighboring  nations,  than  had 
been  preserved  to  us  in  all  the  other  remains  of 
antiquity  up  to  the  recent  discoveries  in  hieroglyph- 
ical  and  cuneiform  monuments.  If  we  seek  in 
them  a  system  of  scientific  chronology,  we  may 


K.  xviii.  12,  2  K.  ii.  16,  are  also,  in  a  different  way, 
N.  T.  references  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
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indeed  be  disappointed;  but  if  we  are  content  to 
read  accurate  and  truthful  history,  ready  to  fit  into 
its  proper  place  whenever  the  exact  chronology  of 
the  times  shall  have  been  settled  from  other  sources, 
then  we  shall  assuredly  find  they  will  abundantly 
repay  the  most  laborious  study  which  we  can  be- 
stow upon  them. 

But  it  is  for  their  deep  religious  teaching,  and 
for  the  insight  which  they  give  us  into  God's  provi- 
dential and  moral  government  of  the  world,  that 
they  are  above  all  valuable.  The  books  which 
describe  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  record  his  fall;  which  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  painful  ministry  of  Elijah,  and  his  translation 
into  heaven ;  and  which  tell  us  how  the  most  mag- 
nificent temple  ever  built  for  God's  glory,  and  of 
which  He  vouchsafed  to  take  possession  by  a  visible 
symbol  of  his  presence,  was  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  to  desolation,  for  the  sins  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped in  it,  read  us  such  lessons  concerning  both 
God  and  man,  as  are  the  best  evidence  of  their 
divine  origin,  and  make  them  the  richest  treasure 
to  every  Christian  man. 

On  the  points  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
see  Ussher's  Chronologia  Sacra;  Hales'  Analysis; 
Clinton's  Fast.  Bellen.  vol.  i. ;  Lepsius,  Konigsbuch 
d.  JEgypt. ;  Bertheau's  Biich.  d.  Clironik ;  Keil, 
Chronilc;  Movers,  Krit.  Untersuch.  iib.  d.  Bibl. 
Chronik ;  De  Wette,  Elnkitung ;  Ewald's  Ges- 
chichte  des  Volk.  Isr. ;  Bunsen,  EgypVs  Place  in 
Hist. ;  Geneste's  Parallel  Histories ;  Kawlinson's 
Hei-odotus^  and  Bampton  Led.  ;  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 
Chronology  of  Times  of  Ezra.,  Transact,  of 
Chronolog.  InstiL  No.  iii. ;  Maurice,  Kings  and 
Prophets.  A.  0.  H. 

*  Other  commentaries  and  helps.  —  Among  the 
older  writers  may  be  mentioned  Theodoret,  Qums- 
tiones  in  libros  iii.  et  iv.  Regnorum  ( 0pp.  vol.  i. 
ed.  Schultze  et  Nosselt,  1769);  Seb.  Schmid,  Ad- 
notatt.  in  libros  Re  gum  (1697);  Calmet,  Commen- 
t'dre  literal,  etc.  vol.  ii.  (1724);  Jo.  Clericus  (Le 
(Jlerc),  Vet.  Test,  libri  historici,  etc.  (1733);  Bp. 
Patrick,  Comm.  on  the  Hist.  Books  of  the  0.  T., 
5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1738);  and  the  commentators  in 
the  Critlci  Sacri,  torn.  ii.  pp.  635-678  (1700). 
The  principal  later  writers  are  Maurer,  Comm.  Crit. 
1.198-231  (1835);  Thenius,  Die  Biich er  der  Kb- 
nige  erkldrt  (Lief.  ix.  of  the  Kurzqef.  exeg. 
Handb.,  1819);  K.  F.  Keil,  Biicher  der  Konige 
(1818),  Engl,  trans.  Edin.  1857;  and  also  Comm. 
iib.  die  Biicher  der  Konige  (Theil  ii.  Bd.  iii.  of  the 
Bibl.  Comm.  iib.  das  A.  Test,  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch) ; 
Vaihinger,  Konige,  Biicher  der,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  viii.  2-8  (1857);  Wordsworth,  Books  of 
Kings,  etc.,  in  his  Holy  Bible,  ivith  Notes  and  In- 
troductions, vol.  iii.  (1866);  and  Dr.  Bahr  in 
Lange's  Bibelwerk  (in  preparation,  1868).  For  a 
long  list  of  writers  on  single  difficult  passages  in 
Kings,  see  Danz's  Universal-  Wbrierbuch,  p.  555  f. 
De  Wette's  German  translation  of  these  books  (in 
his  Heilige  Schrift,  4e  Aufl.,  1858)  and  the  French 
translation  of  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil,  publ.  by  the 
Societe  Bibligue  Protestante  (Paris,  1866),  embody 
the  results  of  the  best  modern  scholarship.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  paraphrastic.  Other  translations 
of  considerable  value,  accompanied  with  notes,  are 
those  of  Dathe,  Llbri  hist.  Vet.  Test.  (Hate,  1784); 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebers.  d.  A.  Test. 
Theil  xii.  (1785);  and  S.  Csihen,  La  Bible,  trad, 
nouv.  torn.  viii.  (Paris,  1836). 

For  historical  sketches  derived  to  a  great  extent 
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from  these  books,  see  Jahn's  Hebrew  Com7non- 
loealth,  pp.  82-133  (Andover,  1828)  ;  Milman's 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  319-451  (Amer.  ed.);  Pal- 
frey, Lectures  on  the  Jeiuish  Scriptiires,  ii.  44-146 
(Boston,  1852) ;  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jeivish 
Church,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  xxvi.-xl.;  Bertheau,  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  pp.  304-357  ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  Bd.  iii.,  3e  Ausg.  (1866); 
and  ashler's  article  Konige  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  viii.  8-16.  Of  a  kindred  character  is  the 
valuable  chapter  on  "  Konige  "  in  Saalschiitz's  Das 
Mosaische  Recht,  i.  72-89.  Newman's  Hist,  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1853)  is  written 
from  a  purely  naturalistic  stand-point.  For  the  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrews  with  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
during  this  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  we 
have  M.  von  Niebuhr's  Gesch.  Assures  und  Babel's, 
pp.  51,  85  f.,  164,  171,  214,  &c. ;  Oppert  and 
Menant's  Les  Pastes  de  Sargm  (Paris,  1863); 
Oppert's  Jnscriptions  des  Sargonides  (Versailles, 
1863);  Kawlinson's  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
Pastern  IFov'/c/,  especially  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (Lund. 
1864,  1865)  ;  and  Layard's  Discoveries  in  the 
Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  especially  ch.  xxv. 
(Lond.  1853).  G.  Kawlinson  Uuicue.j  Oi\  tins  i,i.,c 
lopic  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  (alreadj'  referred  to) 
'or  1859,  ch.  v.  See  further,  on  the  chronology  of 
these  books,  the  work  of  Wohf  and  others  referred 
to  under  the  art.  Chuonology,  vol.  i.  p.  45  L  and 
Kiehm,  Sargon  u.  Salmanassar,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1868,  pp.  683-698. 

Of  the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.,  those  in  par- 
ticular of  Havernick  (ii.  148-226)  and  Bleek  (pp. 
355-401)  furnish  a  good  outline  of  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  authorship,  sources,  and  his- 
torical character  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  See  also 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii.  1-46  (1862), 
and  Kuenen,  Hist.  crit.  des  livres  de  VAncien  Test., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  400-441  (Paris,  1866). 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interest  of 
these  chronicles  centres  largely  in  the  personal 
character  and  history  of  those  who  are  mentioned 
in  them.  'J'he  reader  therefore  will  find  important 
aid  for  the  study  of  these  books  in  the  articles 
on  the  names  in  the  Dictionary  (Solomon,  Jeroboam, 
Jehu,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Ahab,  Jehoram,  Hezekiah, 
Manasseh,  Isaiah,  and  others),  which  represent  this 
period  of  Hebrew  history.  The  copious  articles  on 
JuDAH,  Kingdom  of,  and  Israel,  Kingdom 
OF,  may  be  consulted  for  the  same  purpose.     H. 

*  KINRED  is  the  reading  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  the  A.  V.  (a.  d.  1611)  in  all  the^  passages 
in  which  "  kindred  "  now  stands  in  later  editions. 
This  substitution  is  one  of  the  changes  which  illus- 
trate the  "  large  amount  of  tacit  and  unacknowl- 
edged revision  "  which  the  English  Scriptures  have 
gradually   undergone.       See    Trench,    Authorized 

Version,  p.  65  (2d  ed.).  H. 

*  KINREDS  in  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611  kas  also 
(see  above)  given  place  in  later  editions  to  "  kin- 
dreds,"   in   the  sense  of  families  or  tribes.     The 

original  terms  are  in  the  0.  T.  n'^n^t^"'^  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  28;  Ps.  vxii.  27,  &c.),  and  m  the  N.  T. 
irarpiai  (Acts  iii.  25)  and  (fyvXai  (Rev.  i.  7,  vii. 
9,  &c.).  H. 

KIR  ("^"^17  [ivall,  walled  j^kce]  :  [Am.  i.  5,] 
Xappdv,  [ix.  7,  ISSOpos',  Is.,  LXX.  omit;  2  K. 
xvi.  9,  Rom.  Yat.  omit,  Alex.  Kvpripr]-]  Cyrene) 
is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the  land  from 
which  the  Syrians  (Aramaeans)  were  once  "  brought 
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up;"  i.  e.  apparently,  as  the  country  where  they 
had  dwelt  before  migrating  to  the  region  north  of 
Palestine.     It  was  also,  curiously  enough,  the  land 
to  which   the  captive   Syrians   of  Damascus  were 
removed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  on  his  conquest  of  that 
city  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  comp.  Am.  i.  5).     Isaiah  joins 
it  with   Elam  ui    a   passage  where  Jerusalem   is 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  foreign   army 
(xxii.  6).     These  notices,  and  the  word  itself,  are 
all  the  data  we  possess  for  determining  the  site. 
A  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  offered  on  this 
point,  grounded  on  some  similarity  of  name.     Ren- 
nell  suggested  i^wrdistan  ( Geograjj/iy  of  Herodotus, 
p.    391);    Vitringa,    Carine,    a   town    of    Media; 
Bochart  {Phakg,  iv.  32,  p.  293),  CVrena  or  Cwvna, 
likewise  in  Media.    But  the  common  opinion  among 
recent   commentators  has  been  that  a  tract  on  the 
•  river  Kur  or  C^/rus  {Kvpos)  is  intended.     This  is 
the  view  of  Rosenm tiller,  Michaelis,  and  Gesenius. 
Winer   sensibly  remarks  that  the  tract  to  which 
these  writers  refer  "never  belonged  to  Assyria," 
and   so    cannot    possibly  have    been    the   country 
whereto    Tiglath-Pileser    transported    his    captives 
{Rmlwdrterbuch,  i.  658).  '  He  might  have  added, 
that  all  we  know  of  the  Semites  and  their  migra- 
tions is  repugnant  to  a  theory  which  would  make 
Northern  Armenia  one  of  their  original  settlements. 
The  Semites,  whether  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Phce- 
nicians,  or  Jews,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
lower  Mesopotamia  —  the  country  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.     Here  exactly 
was  Elam  or  Elymais,  with  which  Kir  is  so  closely 
connected    by  Isaiah.     May  not   Kir  then   be   a 
variant  for   Kish  or  Rush  (Gush),  and  represent 
the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  Cissia  (Kzo-o-ia)  of  He- 
rodotus ?  ^'  ^' 

KIR-HARA^SETH  {'^^'^^  ^'^vP-  •  '^ohs 
Xidovs  rov  Toixov  KaO-ppv^^J^ous  ;  Alex.  •  •  •  • 
Kadr}iJL€vovs:  muri  Jictlks),  2  K.  iii.  25.      [KiR- 

HERES.] 

KIR-HARE^SETH  ^H^jnq  f? :  roh 
KaroiKodcTi  Se  Ted  fieKer-ljcTeis:  mures  cocti  late- 
ris),  Is.  xvi.  7.     [Kiu-ueres.] 

KIR-H AFRESH  (bnH  'p,  i.  e.  Kir-hares: 
reTxo'i  iveKaivKras  ;  Alex,  tlxos  o  eveK^VKXas  ' 
ad   imirum   cocti    lateris),    Is.    xvi.    11.       [KiR- 

HERES.J 

KIR-HE'RES  (ti^nn  r?  •  Keipddes  avxi^od, 
[etc.] :  murus  Jictilis),  Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36.  This 
name  and  the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations 
of  it,  are  all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  KiR- 
I^IoAB.  Whether  Gheres  refers  to  a  worship  of  the 
sun  carried  on  there  is  uncertain ;  we  are  without 
clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

KIR^IAH  (n^^ljl),  apparently  an  ancient  or 
archaic  word,  meaning  a  city  or  to\yn.  The 
grounds  for  considering  it  a  more  ancient  word 
than  IR  ("1^7)  or  Ar  (n^)  are-(l.)  Its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  places  existing 
in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  These 
will  be  found  below.  (2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a 
mere  appellative,  except  in  poetry,  where  old  words 
and  forms  are  often  preserved  after  they  become 
obsolete  in  ordinary  language.  Out  of  the  36  times 
that  it  is  found  in  the"'0.  T.  (both  in  its  original 
and  its  Ghaldee  form)  4  only  are  in  the  narrative 
of  the  earlier  books  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  4;  1  K.  i. 
41,  45),  24  are  in  poetical  passages  (Num.  xxi.  28; 
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Ps.  xlviii.  2;  Is.  i.  26,  &c.  &c.),  and  8  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  either  in  speaking  of  Samaria  (iv.  10),  or 
in  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  (iv.  12-21), 
implying  that  it  had  become  a  provincialism.  In 
this  it  is  unlike  Ir,  which  is  the  ordinary  terni  for 
a  city  in  narrative  or  chronicle,  while  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  early  names  in  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  cases.  For  illustration  —  though  for 
that  only  —  Kiryah  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
word  "burg,"  or  "  bury,"  in  our  own  language. 

Glosely  related  to  Kiryah  is  Kereth  (n'7}p.), 
apparently  a  Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  occa- 
sionally (Job  xxix.  7;  Prov.  viii.  3).  This  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Latin  garb  of  Carthago,  and 
in  the  Parthian  and  Armenian  names  Cirta, 
Ticrrnno-Certa  (Bochart,  Chanaan,  ii.  cap.  x.; 
Gelenius,  Thes.  1236-37). 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  under 
the  forms  of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan  ;  besides 
those  immediately  following.  G. 

KIRIATHA'IM  (D>n;j'^|?,  but  in  the  Cethib 
of  Ez.  XXV.  9,  □n^'np  \two  cities] :  KapiadeiJ,,  in 
Vat.  [rather,  Rom.]  of  Jer.  xlviii.  1;  [Vat.  here 
and]  elsewhere  with  Alex.  Kapiadai/j.  ;  [FA.  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  23,  Kaptadey-]  Carinthaim),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Moab  which  were  the  "  glory  of  the 
country;"  named  amongst  the  denunciations  of 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  9).  It  is 
the  same  place  as  Kirjathaim,  in  which  form  the 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  Taken  as 
a  Hebrew  word  this  would  mean  "double  city;" 
but  the  original  reading  of  the  text  of  Ez.  xxv.  9, 
Kiriatham,  taken  with  that  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  at 
Num.  xxxii.  37,  prompts  the  suspicion  that  that 
may  be  nearer  its  original  form,  and  that  the  aim 
—  the  Hebrew  dual  —  is  a  later  accommodation,  in 
obedience  to  the  ever-existing  tendency  in  the 
names  of  places  to  adopt  an  intelligible  shape.  In 
the  original  edition  (a.  d.  1611)  of  the  A.  V.  the 
name  Kirjath,  with  its  compounds,  is  given  as 
Kiriath,  the  yod  being  there,  as  elsewhere  in  that 
edition,  represented  by  i.  Kiriathaim  is  one  of 
the  few  of  these  names  which  in  the  subsequent 
editions  have  escaped  the  alteration  of  i  to  j. 

G. 

KIRIATHIA^RIUS  {KapiaeipU  [Vat.  Kap- 
Ttteetapeios  ;  Aid.]  Alex.  Kapia^eidpios  '■  Crea/r- 
patros),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  [KiRJxVrn-JEARiM,  and 
K.  Arim.] 

KIR'IOTH  (ri*"^*'"lP'7?  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle, i.  e.  hak-Keriyoth  '[the  cities]:  at  TroKeis 
avTYis'  Carioth),  a  place  in  Moab  the  palaces  of 
which  were  denounced  by  Amos  with  destruction 
by  fire  (Am.  ii.  2);  unless  indeed  it  be  safer  to 
treat  the  word  as  meaning  simply  "the  cities"  — 
which  is  probably  the  case  also  iu  Jer.  xlviii.  41, 
where  the  word  is  in  the  original  exactly  similar 
to  the  above,  though  given  in  the  A.  V.  "Kerioth." 
[Kerioth.]  ^^ 

KIR^JATH  (ni^V,  [city]:  'lapi^;  [Vat. 
lapetfx;]  Alex.  ttoKls  lapijx  :  Cariath),  the  last 
of  the  cities  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  one  of  the  group 
which  contains  both  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem.  ^  It  is 
named  with  Gibeath,  but  without  any  copulative  — 
"Gibeath,  Kirjath,"  a  circumstance  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  further  mention  of  the  place,  has 
given  rise  to  several    explanations.     (1.)    That  of 
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Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon  (Kapidd),  that  it  was 
under  the  protection  of  Gibeah  (uirh  /jLrjrpoirSXiy 
Fa^add)'  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mere 
supposition.  (2.)  That  of  Schwarz  and  others, 
that  the  two  names  form  the  title  of  one  place, 
"  Gibeath-Kirjath  "  (the  hill-town).  Against  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  towns  in  this  group  are  summed 
up  as  14;  but  the  objection  has  not  much  force, 
and  there  are  several  considerations  in  favor  of  the 
view.  [See  Gibeath,  p.  914  a.]  But  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  these  two  names  or 
not,  there  seems  ^  strong  probability  that  Kirjath 
is  identical  with  the  better  known  place  Kikjath- 
Jeaiu.m,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  name  has 
been  omitted  by  copyists  at  some  very  early  period. 
Such  an  omission  would  be  very  likely  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  word  for  "cities,"  which  in  He- 
brew follows  Kiijath,  is  almost  identical  with 
Jearim  ; «  and  that  it  has  arisen  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  LXX.  in  both  MSS.  (the  Alex,  most 
complete),  as  well  as  of  some  Hebrew  MSS.  still 
existing  (Davidson,  Heb?:  Text,  ad  loc).  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  asked  why  Kiijath  should  be  in 
the  "  construct  state  "  if  no  word  follows  it  to  be 
in  construction  with?  In  that  case  it  would  be 
Kiriah.  True,  Kirjath-jearim  is  enumerated  as  a 
city  of  Judah^  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60,  xviii.  14),  but  so 
are  several  towns  which  were  Simeon's  and  Dan's, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  places  never 
changed  hands.  G. 

KIRJATHA^IM  (Q^tlpr?)  [two  cities],  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  ancient  Palestine. 

l-  (KapiaOdfji.  ^  [Vat.  Kapaida/j.]  (in  iSTum.), 
Kapiadai/j,  ;  [Alex.  Kapiadai/j.-]  Caiinthawi.)  On 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  places  which 
were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  Reu- 
benites,  and  had  fresh  names  conferred  on  them 
(Num.  xxxii.  37,  and  see  38).  Here  it  is  men- 
tioned between  Elealeh,  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon,  the 
first  and  last  of  which  are  known  with  some  tolera- 
ble degree  of  certainty.  But  on  its  next  occurrence 
(Josh.  xiii.  19)  the  same  order  of  mention  is  not 
maintained,  and  it  appears  in  company  with 
Mephaath  and  Sibmah,  of  which  at  present 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place 
as  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and 
Kzekiel  (xxv.  9  —  in  these  three  passages  the  A.  V. 
gives  the  name  Kiriathaim).  Both  these  prophets 
include  it  in  their  denunciations  against  Moab, 
in  whose  hands  it  then  was,  prominent  among  the 
cities  which  were  "the  glory  of  the  country" 
(Ez.  xxv.  9). 

By  Eusebius  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known. 


a  The  text  now  stands     Q'^l^     n'^'np  ;    in   the 

above  view  it  originally  stood  0*^1^  0*^*1^*^  /l^^np. 

&  It  is  as  well  to  observe,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  yet  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  fact,  that  on 
both  occasions  of  its  being  attributed  to  Judah.  it  is 
called  by  another  name,  —  "  Kirjath-baal,  which  is 
Kirjath-jearim." 

c  This  reading  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the  dual 
termination  "  aim  ''  may  have  been  a  later  accommo- 
dation of  the  name  to  Hebrew  forms,  as  was  possibly 
the  case  with  Jerushalaim  (vol.  ii.  p.  1272).  It  is 
supported  by  the  Hebrew  text :  cf  Ez.  xxv.  9,  and  the 
Vat.  [Rom.]  LXX.  of  Jer.  xlviii.  1.     [Kiriathaim.] 

d  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  Burckhardt's 
route  at  this  part.     In  order  to  see  Madeba,  which  is 


KIRJATH-ARBA 

He  describes  it  {Onom.  Kapiadielfx)  as  a  village 
entirely  of  Christians,  10  miles  west  of  Medeba, 
"  close  to  the  Baris  "  {eTrlrhuBapiv).  Burckhardt 
(p.  367,  July  13)  when  at  Madeba  (Medeba)  was 
told  by  his  guide  '^<^  of  a  place,  et-  Teym,  about  half 
an  hour  (li  mile  English,  or  barely  2  miles  Roman) 
therefrom,  which  he  suggests  was  identical  with 
Kirjathaim.  This  is  supported  by  Gesenius  (see 
his  notes  on  Burckhardt  in  the  Germ,  transl.  p. 
1063),  who  passes  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  dis- 
tance by  saying  that  Eusebius's  measurements  are 
seldom  accurate.  Seetzen  also  names  half  an  hour 
as  the  distance  {Rtisen,  i.  408). 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  for 
the  identity  of  the  two  is  not  very  convincing,  and 
appears  to  rest  entirely  on  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  the  termination  of  Kirjathaim  and  the 
name  of  tt-Teyni.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the 
name  was  Karias  —  having  retained,  as  would  be 
expected,  the  first  and  chief  part  of  the  word. 
Porter  {Handbook,  p.  300) pronounces  confidently  for 
Kureiyat,  under  the  southern  side  of  Jtbei  Attarus, 
as  being  identical  both  with  Kirjathaim  and  Kirjath- 
Huzoth ;  but  he  adduces  no  arguments  in  support 
of  his  conclusion,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
Pvusebius;  while  the  name,  or  a  similar  one  (see 
Kerioth,  Kikioth,  in  addition  to  those  named 
already),  having  been  a  common  one  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  still  is  (witness  Kureiyeh,  Kuveiyctein, 
etc.),  Ku7-eiyat  may  be  the  representative  of  some 
other  place. 

What  was  the  "  Baris  "  which  Eusebius  places 
so  close  to  Kirjathaim  ?    Was  it  a  place  or  fortress 

(rr'l'^S},  Bdpis),  or  is  it  merely  the  corruption  of  a 
name  ?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  slightly  in  accord- 
ance with  Beresha,  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Pseudojon.  at  Num.  xxxii.  37.^  But  where  to  find 
Beresha  we  do  not  at  present  know.  A  village 
named  Burazin  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Robinson 
(1856)  and  Van  de  Velde,  but  about  9  miles  east 
of  Ilesbdn,  and  therefore  not  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion. 

2.  (rj  KapiaOa'ifi.)  A  town  in  Naphtali  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possession 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  place  of  Kartan  in 
the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being  probably  only 
a  contraction  thereof.  G. 

KIR^JATH-AR^BA  (^S"|S  'p,  and  once, 

Neh.  xi.  25,  WH  p  [see  in  the  art.] :  Tr6\i5 
'Ap^oK,  TV.  'Ap7oj8;  Alex.  [Ap/8o/c,  Ap/Se/c,]  Ap^o 
and  Ap^oa;  t]  Kapia9ap^6K  [Vat.  KapaOap^oK]; 
KapiadapfioK(r€(p€p,    but  Mai    Kapiap^o^    Ecpep; 


shown  on  the  maps  as  nearly  S.  of  He!!.ban,  he  left 
the  great  road  at  the  latter  place,  and  went  through 
Djeboid,  es-Smneh.  and  other  places  which  ar,e  shown 
as  on  the  road  eastward,  in  an  entirely  different 
direction  from  Madeba,  and  then  after  8  hours,  with- 
out noting  any  change  of  direction,  he  arrives  at 
Madeba,  which  appears  from  the  maps  to  be  only 
about  li  hour  from  Hesban. 

e  The  following  is  the  full  synonym  of  this  Targum 
for  Kirjathaim  :     ^^  And  the  city  of  two  streets  paved 

with  marble,  the  same  is  Beresha "  (St?''*^*^**!ll). 
This  is  almost  identical  with  the  rendering  given  in 
the  same  Targum  on  Num.  xxii.  39,  for  Kirjath- 
Huzoth.  Can  Beresha  contain  an  allusion  to  Gerasa, 
the  modern  Jeras/i  ? 
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Alex.  Kapiap^oK  aecpepi  [in  Neh.,  KapiaOap- 
36k,  Vat.  FA^.,  KapiaBap^  Alex.  KapiaBap^o'-^ 
Civitas  Arbee^  Carifit/i-Arbe),  an  early  name  of 
the  city  which  after  the  conquest  is  generally  known 
as  Hebron  (Josh.  xiv.  15  ;  Judg.  i.  10).  Possi- 
bly, however,  not  Kirjath-arba,  but  Mamre,  was 
its  earliest  appellation  (Gen.  xxxv.  27),  though  the 
latter  name  may  have  been  that  of  the  sacred 
grove  near  the  town,  which  would  occasionally 
ti'ansfer  its  title  to  the  whole  spot.     [Mamre.] 

The  identity  of  Kirjath-Arba  with  Hebron  is 
constantly  asserted  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh, 
xiv.  15,  XV.  13,  54,  xx.  7,  xxi.  11), «  the  only  men- 
tion of  it  without  that  qualification  being,  as  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25),  a  date  so  late  that  we 
might  naturally  have  supposed  the  aboriginal  name 
would  have  become  extinct.  But  it  lasted  far 
longer  than  that,  for  when  Sir  John  Maundeville 
visited  the  place  (cir.  1322)  he  found  that  "  the 
Saracens  call  the  place  in  their  language  Karicarba, 
but  the  Jews  call  it  Arbotha"  (Early  Trav.  p. 
161).  Thus  too  in  Jerome's  time  would  Debir 
seem  to  have  been  still  called  by  its  original  title, 
Kirjath-Sepher.  So  impossible  does  it  appear  to 
extinguish  the  name  originally  bestowed  on  a 
place !  b 

The  signification  of  Kirjath-Arba  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  In  favor  of  its  being  derived 
from  some  ancient  hero  is  the  statement  that  "  Arba 
was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv. 
15)  —  the  "  father  of  Anak  "  (xxi.  11).  Against  it 
are  («.)  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression  in  the 
first  of  these  two  passages,  where  the  term  Adam 

( V^rnn  D^TMn)  —  usually  employed  for  the  spe- 
cies, the  human  race  —  is  used  instead  of  Ish,  which 
commonly  denotes  an  individual,  (b.)  The  con- 
sideration that  the  term  "father"  is  a  metaphor 
frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  —  as  in  other 
oriental  writings  —  for  an  originator  or  author, 
whether  of  a  town  or  a  quality,  quite  as  often  as 
of  an  individual.  The  LXX.  certainly  so  under- 
stood both  the  passages  in  Joshua,  since  they  have 
in  each  fi7]Tp6iro\iS',  "mother-city."  (c.)  The 
constant  tendency  to  personification  so  familiar  to 
students  of  the  topographical  philology  of  other 
countries  than  Palestine,  and  which  in  the  present 
case  must  have  had  some  centuries  in  which  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  He- 
bron itself  is  personified  (ii.  42)  as  the  son  of 
Mareshah,  a  neighboring  town,  and  the  father  of 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  same  locality ;  and 
the  same  thing  occurs  with  .Beth-zur  (ver.  45), 
Ziph  (42),  Madmannah  and  Gibea  (49),  etc.  etc. 
(d.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  (Gen.  xxxv.  27; 
Josh.  XV.  13;  Neh.  xi.  25)  the  name  Arba  has  the 
definite  article  prefixed  to  it.  This  is  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  the  case  with  the  name  of  a  man  (see  Re- 
land,  P<d.  p.  724).    (e.)  With  the  exception  of  the 
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«  In  Gen.  xxxv,  27,  the  A.  V.  has  ^^  the  city  of  Ar- 
bah  ; "  in  Josh.  xv.  13.  and  xxi.  11,  "the  city  of 
Arba"  [but  "ArbaA,"  ed.  1611,  in  xxi.  11]. 

b  A  curious  parallel  to  this  tenacity  is  found  in  our 
own  country,  where  many  a  village  is  still  known  to 
its  rustic  inhabitants  by  the  identical  name  by  which 
it  is  inscribed  in  Domesday  Book,  while  they  are  ac- 
tually unaware  of  the  later  name  by  which  the  place 
has  been  currently  known  in  maps  and  documents, 
and  in  the  general  language  of  all  but  their  own  class 
for  centuries.  If  this  is  the 'case  with  Kirjath-Arba 
and  Hebron,  the  occurrence  of  the  former  in  Nehe- 


Ir-David — the  city  of  David,  Zion  —  the  writer- 
does  not  recall  any  city  of  Palestine  named  after  a 
man.  Neither  Joshua,  Caleb,  Solomon,  nor  any 
other  of  the  heroes  or  kings  of  Israel,  conferred 
their  names  on  places;  neither  did  Og,  Jabin,  or 
other  Canaanite  leaders.  The  "  city  of  Sihon," 
for  Heshbon  (Num.  xxi.  27),  is  hardly  an  exception, 
for  it  occurs  in  a  very  fervid  burst  of  poetry,  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  matter-of-fact  documents  we 
are  now  considering.  (/'.)  The  general  consent  of 
the  Jewish  writers  in  a  different  interpretation  is 
itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  personality  of 
Arba,  however  albsurd  (according  to  our  ideas)  may 
be  their  ways  of  accounting  for  that  interpretation. 
They  take  Arba  to  be  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  four," 
and  Kirjath-Arba  therefore  to  be  the  "  city  of  four ;  " 
and  this  they  explain  as  referring  to  four  great 
saints  who  were  buried  there  —  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Adam  —  whose  burial  there  they  prove 
by  the  words  already  quoted  from  Josh.  xiv.  15 
{Beresh.  rabba^  quoted  by  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams^ 
189,  and  by  Keil,  ad  lac;  Bochart,  Phahg,  iv.  84, 
&c.).  In  this  explanation  Jerome  constantly  con- 
curs, not  only  in  commentaries  (as  Qucest.  in  Gen- 
es/m,  xxiii.  2;  Comm.in  3faU.  xxvii. ;  Epif,  Paulce^ 
§11;  Onomast.  "  Arboch  "  and  "  Cariatharbe," 
etc.),  but  also  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  at  this 
passage  —  Adam  maxlmus  ibi  inter  Enaclm  situs 
est.  With  this  too  agrees  the  Veneto-Greek  ver- 
sion, TToAef  Tcoi/  rerrdpoov  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27). 
It  is  also  adopted  by  Bochart  (Chanaan,  i.  1),  in 
whose  opinion  the  "four"  are  Anak,  Ahiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Talmai. 

The  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter 
probably  is,  that  Arba  was  neither  a  man  nor  a 
numeral,  but  that  (as  we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  similar  cases)  it  was  an  archaic 
Canaanite  name,  most  likely  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion or  nature  of  the  place,  which  the  Hebrews 
adopted,  and  then  explained  in  their  own  fashion. 
[See  Jegar-sahadutha,  etc.] 

In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.  [rather, 
Rom.  and  Alex.])  insert  -/j  io-TLu  €i/ ra) Kot\c^fxari; 
and  in  xxxv.  27  they  render  K.  Arba  by  els  ttSAiv 
rod  TreSioy.  In  the  former  of  these  the  addition 
may  be  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent  words,  "  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  the  explanation  having 
slipped  into  the  text  in  its  wrong  place.  Its  occur- 
rence in  both  MSS.  shows  its  great  antiquity.*^  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version. 
In  xxxv.  27  Trebiop  niay  have  arisen  from  the  trans- 
lators readhig  Hn^l?  for  mnW.  ^• 

=■  T  T-:  T    :  - 

KIR^JATH-A^RIM  (^^1^'p, :  Kapiadia- 
pi/n'-,  [Vat.  KapicaO  lapoju',]  Alex.  KapiadLapei/j.- 
Cariathiarim),  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name 
KiRjATH-jEARiM,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezr.  ii. 
25.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Nehemiah  the  name 
is  in  its  usual  form,  and  in  Esdras  it  is   Ki^iiA- 

THIARIUS.  'G. 


miah,  noticed  above,  is  easily  understood.  It  was 
simply  the  effort  of  the  original  name  to  assert  its 
rights  and  assume  its  position,  as  soon  as  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  Israelites  at  Babylon  had  left  the 
Canaanite  rustics  to  themselves. 

c  *  The  Vatican  MS.  wants  Gen.  i.-xlvi.  29.  Here, 
as  generally  in  the  English  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
the  Roman  edition  of  1587  is  confounded  with  it. 
The  clause  in  question  appears  to  be  found  in  all  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.,  but  is  marked  with  an  obelus  in  the 
Coislinian  (X).  A, 
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KIR'JATH-BA^AL  (hv^n'jl  =town  of 
Baal:  Kapiad  Boiak:  Carinthbaal),  an  alternative 
name  of  the  place  usually  called  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh.  XV.  60,  xviii.  14),  but  also  Baalah,  and 
once  Baale-of-Judah.  These  names  doubtless 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this 
spot  before  the  conquest.  They  were  still  attached 
to  it  considerably  later,  for  they  alone  are  used,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  (probably)  newly  bestowed 
name  of  Kirjath-jearim,  in  the  description  of  the 
removal  of  the  ark  thence  (2  Sam.  vi.).  G. 

KIR^JATH-HU^ZOTH  {nrjH  '^  [see  in 
the  art.]  :  Tr6\eLs  iTravKeoov:  urbs  quce  in  extremis 
regni  ejusjinibus  erat).  a  place  to  which  Balak  ac- 
companied Balaam  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned.  It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the 
Aknon  (  Wady  Mojeb)  and  Ba]\ioth-baal  (comp. 
vv.  36  and  41),  probably  north  of  the  former,  since 
there  is  some,  though  only  slight,  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Bamoth-Baal  lay  between  Dibon  and 
Bethbaal-meon  (see  Josh.  xiii.  17).  The  passage 
(Num.  xxii.  39)  is  obscure  in  every  way.  It  is  not 
obvious  why  sacrifices  should  have  been  offered 
there,  or  how,  when  Balaam  accompanied  Balak 
thither,  Balak  could  have  "sent"  thence  to  him 
and  to  the  princes  who  were  with  him  (40). 

No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  in 
later  times.  It  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
"city  of  streets,"  from  the  Hebrew  word  V*in, 
chutz^  which  has  sometimes  this  meaning  (Gesenius, 
Thes.  456  a;  margin  of  A.  V.;  and  so  Luther,  die 
Gassenstadt;  so  also  the  Veneto-Greek);  but  Je- 
rome, in  the  Vulgate,  has  adopted  another  signi- 
fication of  the  root.     The  LXX.  seem  to  have  read 

nin^n,  "villages,"  the  word  which  they  usually 
render  by  iiravXeis,  and  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Peshito.  The  Samaritan  Codex  and  Ver- 
sion, the  former  by  its  reading  n^l^'P,  "  visions," 
and  the  latter,  "^THj  "mysteries,"  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  —  which  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the 
sacrifices  there  — that  Kirjath-Chutzoth  was  a 
place  of  sacred  or  oracular  reputation.  The  Tar- 
gum  Pseudojon,  gives  it  as  "  the  streets  of  the 
great  city,  the  city  of  Sihon,  the  same  is  Birosa," 
apparently  identifying  it  with  Kirjathaim  (see  note 
to  p.  1564.)  G. 

KIR'JATH-JE  ARIM  (Q'^"]^^.  ')7  :  ttSXis 
'lapi/x  and  'lapiV,  Kapiadiapi/j.  [city  of  forests]^ 
and  once  tt6Kis  KapiadLapi/n ;  Alex,  the  same,  ex- 
cepting [in  some  cases]  the  termination  ei/n;  [Vat. 
-eifi,  -€ij/'i  there  are  other  variations  not  here  no- 
ticed;] Joseph.  Kapiadidpifxa:  Cariafhiari??i),  a 
city  which  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Chosen  People.  We  first  encoun- 
ter it  as  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  17):  it  next  occurs  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9), 
and  as  the  point  at  which  the  western  and  south- 
ern boundaries  of  Benjamin  coincided  (xviii.  14, 
15);  and  in  the  two  last  passages  we  find  that  it 

«  In  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  the  Vulgate  has  Collis  Cariath- 
mrim  for  the  Baalah  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

6  Kirjath-jearim  is  not  stated  to  have  been  allotted 
to  the  Levites,  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Abin- 
adab  and  Eleazar  Avere  not  Levites.     This  question, 


KIRJATH-JEARIM 

bore  another,  perhaps  earlier,  name  —  that  of  the 
great    Canaanite    deity    Baal,    namely   Baalah" 
and  Kirjath-Baal.     It  is  hicluded  among  the 
towns  of  Judah  (xv.  60),  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that    under  the  shortened    form    of 
KiRjATH  it  is  also  named  among  those  of  Benja^ 
min,  as  might  almost  be  expected  from  the  position 
it  occupied  on  the  confines  of  each.     Some  consid- 
erations bearing  on  this  will  be  found  under  Kir- 
JATII  and  Gibe  AH.     It  is  included  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as  founded  by,  or 
descended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of  Calebben-IIur, 
and  as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out  the  colonies  of 
the  Ithrites,  Puhites,  Shuraathites,  and  Mishraites, 
and  those  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.     "  Behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  the  band  of  Danites  pitched  their  camp  be- 
fore their  expedition  to  INIount  Ephraim  and  Laish, 
leaving  their  name  attached  to  the  spot  for  long  after 
(Judg.  xviii.  12).     [Mahaneh-dan.]      Hitherto, 
beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied  in  its  bearing  the 
name    of   Baal,  there  is  nothing   remarkable   in 
Kirjath-jearim.     It  was  no  doubt  this  reputation 
for  sanctity  which  made  the  people  of  Beth-shemesh 
appeal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark 
of  Jehovah,  which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on 
their  untutored  inexperience.     From  their  place  in 
the  valley  they  looked  anxiously  for  some  eminence, 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  those  days,  should 
be  the  appropriate  seat  for  so  powerful  a  Deity  — 
"  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
this  holy  God,  and  to  whom  shall  He  (or  LXX., 
the  ark  of  Jehovah)  go  up  from  us  ?  "     "  And  they 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjath-jearim,  saying, 
the  Philistines  have  brought  back  the  ark  of  Je- 
hovah, come  ye   down  and  fetch  it  up  to    you  " 
(1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).     In   this  high-place —"  the 
hill  "    (n^l^iin)  — under  the  charge  of  Eleazar, 
son  of  Abinadab,^  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years 
(vii.  2),  during  which  period  the  spot  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts,  anxious  to  ofi^er 
sacrifices    and  perform  vows   to  Jehovah   (Joseph. 
Ant.^  vi.  2,  §  1 ).     At  the  close  of  that  time  Kirjath- 
Jearim  lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David    to    the    house   of   Obed-edom    the  Gittite 
(1   Chr.   xiii.   5,  6;    2   Chr.  i.   4;   2  Sam.  vi.    2, 
&c.).     It  is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in 
the    account  of   this  transaction  the  ancient  and 
heathen  name  Baal  is  retained.     In  fact,  in  2  Sam. 
vi.  2  —  probably  the  original  statement  —  the  name 
Baale  is  used  without  any  explanation,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Kirjath-jearim.     In  the  allusion 
to  this  transaction  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  the  name  is 
obscurely  indicated  as  the    "  wood  "  —  ?/rtar,  the 
root  of  Kirjath^/erryim.  We  are  further  told  that 
its  people,  with  those  of  Chephirah  and  Beeroth, 
743  in  number,  returned  from  captivity  (Neh.  vii. 
29;    and    see    Ezra    ii.    25,    where    the  name   is 
K.-ARiM,  and  1    Esdr.   v.    19,  KiRiATHiAftius). 
We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  URUAir-ben-Shemaiah, 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  enforced  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Jehoia- 
kim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  &c.),  but  of  the  place  we  know 
nothing  beyond  w^hat  has  been  already  said.     A 
tradition  is  mentioned  by  Adrichomius  \Descr.  T. 
S.  Dan.  §  17),  though  without  stating  his  authori- 
ty, that  it  was  the  native  place  of  "  Zechariah,  son 


and  the  force  of  the  word  rendered  "  sanctified  "  (vii. 
1),  will  be  noticed  under  Levites.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  remarkable  that  Beth-shemesh,  from  which  the 
Ark  was  sent  away,  was  a  city  of  the  priests. 
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of  Jehoiada,  who  was  slain  between  the  altar  and 
the  Temple."  " 

To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.  "  Cariathiarim  ") 
it  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  They  describe 
it  as  a  viHage  at  the  ninth  (or,  s.  v.  "  Baal,"  tenth) 
mile  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospohs  (Lydda). 
With  this  description,  and  the  former  of  these  two 
distances  agrees  I'rocopius  ('see  Keland,  p.  503).  It 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  {Blbl.  Res.  ii.  11)  to 
discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly  ful- 
filled in  the  modern  village  of  Kuriet  el-Enab  — 
now  usually  known  as  Abu  Gosh,  from  the  robber- 
chief  whose  head-quarters  it  was  —  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Wady  Aly,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem.  And,  indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius contained  the  only  conditions  to  be  met,  the 
identification  would  be  certain.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, so  well  agree  with  the  requirements  of  1  Sam. 
vi.  The  distance  from  Beth-shemesh  (Ain  Shems) 
is  considerable  —  not  less  than  10  miles  —  through 
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a  very  uneven  country,  with  no  appearance  of  any 
road  ever  having  existed  (Rob.  iii.  157).  Neither 
is  it  at  all  in  proximity  to  Bethlehem  (Ephratah), 
which  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  G ; 
though  this  latter  passage  is  very  obscure.  Wil- 
liams {Holy  City)  endeavors  to  identify  Kirjath- 
jearim  with  Deir  el-IIoiva,  east  of  Ain  Sheens.  But 
this,  though  sufficiently  near  the  latter  place,  does 
not  answer  to  the  other  conditions.  We  may 
therefore,  for  the  present,  consider  Kuriet  el-Knab 
as  the  representative  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

The  modern  name,  differing  from  the  ancient 
only  in  its  latter  portion,  signifies  the  "  city  of 
grapes;"  the  ancient  name,  if  interpreted  as  He- 
brew, the  "city  of  forests."  Such  interpretations 
of  these  very  antique  names  must  be  received  with 
great  caution  on  account  of  the  tendency  which 
exists  universally  to  alter  the  names  of  places  and 
persons  so  that  they  shall  contain  a  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  country.     In  the  present  case  we 
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have  the  play  on  the  name  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  already 
noticed,  the  authority  of  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Is. 
xxix.  1),  who  renders  it  villa  sllvarum,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  recent  traveller  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wan- 
derung,  178,  187),  wdio  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, on  the  ridge  probably  answering  to  Mount 
jEAiiiivr,  states  that,  '•  for  real  genuine  (echtes) 
woods,  so  thick  and  so  solitary,  he  had  seen  nothing 
like  them  since  he  left  Germany." 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  if  any  separate  or 
definite  eminence  answering  to  the  hill  or  high- 
place  on  which  the  ark  was  deposited  is  recognizable 
at  Kuriet  el-Enab.  G. 

*  An  old  Gothic  church  at  Kuriet  el-Enah  built 
by  the  Crusaders  is  an  object  of  mournful  interest 
to  the  traveller.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Christian  ruins  of  this  description  in  Palestine. 
The  exterior  walls  are  well  preserved,  and  the  aisles, 
pillars,  and  some  old  frescoes  still  remain.  The 
Moslems  often  make  mosques  of  such  churches,  but 
this  one  they  have  turned  into  a  stable  or  cow-pen. 

H. 

KTR^JATH-SAN^NAH  (H^D  p  {city  of 
instruction    or   luriting,   Elirst  ;    of  palm-branch, 


«  The  mention  of  KapcaStapeiV  (Alex.  Kapta^iapiju.) 
in  the  LXX,  of  Josh:  iii.  16,  possibly  proceeds  from  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Kirjath-Adam,    '^  the  city 


Ges.]:  Tr6\is  ypa/j.fidrccv:  Cariathseniia),  a  name 
which  occurs  once  only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  as  another, 
and  probably  an  earlier,  appellation  for  Debir,  an 
important  place  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Hebron,  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
KiKjATir-SErHEK.  Whence  the  name  is  derived 
we  have  no  clew,  and  its  meaning  has  given  rise  to 
a  variety  of  conjectures  (see  Keil,  Josua,  on  x.  40 ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  324,  note).  That  of  Gesenius 
(77?es.  962)  is,  that  srimiah  is  a  contraction  of  san- 
san7iah=a:  palm-branch,  and  thus  that  Kirjath- 
sannah  is  the  "city  of  palms."  But  this,  though 
adopted  by  Stanley  {S.  c]  P.  161,  524),  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  palms  were  not  trees  of  the 
mountain  district,  where  Kiijath-sannah  was  ^t- 
uated,  but  of  the  valleys  (S.  cf  P.  145). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  interpret  both 
this  name  and  Kirjath-sepher  alike.  G. 

*  The  etymology  of  the  name  at  present  seems 
almost  hopelessly  obscure,  and  any  explanation 
founded  on  that  basis  must  be  uncertain.     It  has 

been  suggested  that  HSD  may  mean  the  palm- 
branch  or  leaf  as  used  for  writing  purposes,  as  is 
the  case  so  extensively  in  Asia  at  the  present  day. 

Adam,"  as  has  been  pointed  out  under  Adam,  vol.  i. 
p.  27  a. 
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KIRJATH-SEPHER 


If  this  were  so,  Kiijath-sannah  and  Kirjath-sepher 
would  differ  only  as  referring  the  one  to  the  books 
written  or  preserved  in  the  place  and  the  other  to 
the  material  out  of  which  they  were  made.  If  the 
palm  trees  themselves  did  not  grow  there  (though 
several  are  found  now  even  at  Jerusalem),  the  leaves 
could  have  been  procured  elsewhere  and  brought 
thither.  If  the  later  name  Debir  (which  see)  sig- 
nifies "sacred  recess,"  "sanctuary"  (Jerome, 
oraculum)^  it  then  simply  points  back  by  a  le; 
definite  designation  to  the  ancient  character  of  the 
town  (shadowed  forth  in  the  other  names)  as  the 
seat  of  some  religious  cultus  among  the  old  Canaan- 
ites.  H. 

KIR^JATH-SETHER  (ntpp  'p  [city  of 
the  hook  or  ivriting]  ;  in  Judg.  i.  11,  Kapiada-ecpep 
[Vat.  Kapiacorcccpap]  TroAis  ypafxfxdrcav'i  in  ver. 
12,  and  in  Josh,  the  first  word  is  omitted  :  Cariath- 
sepher),  the  early  name  of  the  city  Debir,  which 
further  had  the  name  —  doubtless  also  an  early  one 
—  of  KiKJATH-SANNAii.  Kirjath-sepher  occurs 
only  in  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Othniel,  who  gained  thereby  the  hand  of  his  wife 
Achsah,  Caleb's  daughteir  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16;  and 
in  the  exact  repetition  of  the  narrative,  Judg.  i.  11, 
12).  In  this  narrative,  a  document  of  unmistak- 
ably early  character  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  373,  374), 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  name  of  Debir  before  was 
Kirjath-sepher."  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  new 
name  was  given  it  by  the  conquerors  on  account 
of  its  retired  position  on  the  back  «  —  the  south  or 
southwestern  slopes  —  of  the  mountains,  possibly  at 
oT  about  the  modern  el-Burj,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
ed.-Dhoherhjeh  (Gesch.  ii.  373,  note).  But  what- 
ever the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
place  may  be,  that  of  the  Canaanite  name  must 
certainly  be  more  obscure.  It  is  generally  assumed 
to  mean  "city  of  book"  (from  the  Hebrew  word 
Sepher  =  hook),  and  it  has  been  made  the  founda- 
tion for  theories  of  the  amount  of  literary  culture 
possessed  by  the  Canaanites  (Keil,  Josua,  x.  39 ; 
Ewald,  i.  324).  But  such  theories  are,  to  say  the 
least,  premature  during  the  extreme  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  these  very  ancient  names.^ 

The  old  name  would  appear  to  have  been  still  in 
existence  in  Jerome's  time,  if  we  may  understand 
his  allusion  in  the  epitaph  of  Paula  (§  11),  where 
he  translates  it  vinculum  litierarum.    [Comp.  Kir- 

JATH-ARBA.] 

KIR  OF  MOAB  (nW'llO  ^^7  [wall  or  for- 
tification of  Moab] :  rh  reixos  rrjs  Mcoa^iridos 
[Vat.  Sin.  -jSei-] :  murus  Moab),  one  of  the  two 
chief  strongholds  of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ar  of 
Moab.  The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1 ,  though 
the  place  is  probably  referred  to  under  the  names 

of  KiR-HERES,  KiR-HARASETH,  etc.      The  clcw  to 

its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above  names 

has  MB'nS,  Cracca^  ^^^^  Crac,  almost  identical 
with  the  name  Kerah,  by  which  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant city  in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at 
the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day. 
The  chain  of  evidence  for  the  identification  of  Kerak 
with   Kir-Moab  is   very  satisfactory.     Under  the 


«  Taking  Debir  to  mean  an  adytutn,  or  innermost 
recess,  as  it  does  in  1  K.  vi.  5,  19,  &c.  (A.  Y. 
"  oracle"). 

f>  In  the  Targum  it   is  rendered  by    *^pnW     p. 


KIR   OF  MOAB 

name  of  XapaKjucc&a  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  536  (Reland,  Pal. 
p.  533),  by  the  geographers  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  (Keland,  pp.  463,  705).  In  a.  d.  1131, 
under  King  Eulco,  a  castle  was  built  there  which 
became  an  important  station  for  the  Crusaders. 
Here,  in  A.  d.  1183,  they  sustained  a  fruitless 
attack  from  Saladin  and  his  brother  (Bohaeddin, 
Vit.  Sal.  ch.  25),  the  place  being  as  impregnable 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iii.  25). 
It  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Arabia  Secunda  or 
Petracensis ;  it  is  specified  as  in  the  Belka,  and  is 
distinguished  from  "Moab"  or  "  Rabbat,"  the 
ancient  Ar-jVIoab,  and  from  the  Mons  regalis 
(Schultens,  Index  Geoyi'.  "  Caracha";  see  also  the 
remarks  of  G«senius,  Jesaia,  517,  and  his  notes  to 
the  German  transl.  of  Burckhardt  (^).  The  Crusa- 
ders in  error  believed  it  to  be  Petra,  and  that  name 
is  frequently  attached  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  and  Jacob  de  Vitry  (see  quotations  in 
Rob.  Bibl.  Pes.  ii.  167).  This  error  is  perpetuated 
in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  present  day;  and  the 
bishop  of  Petra,  whose  office,  as  representative  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  is  to  produce  the  holy  fire  at 
Easter  in  the  "  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  "  at  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  467),  is  in  reality  bishop 
of  K^rak  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  ii.  358;  Burckh.  387). 

The  modern  Kerak  is  known  to  us  through  the 
descriptions  of  Burckhardt  (379-390),  Irby  (ch. 
vii.),  Seetzen  {Reisen,  i.  412,  413),  and  De  Saulcy 
{La  jMer  Morte,  i.  355,  (fee);  and  these  fully  bear 
out  the  interpretation  given  above  to  the  name  — 
the  "fortress,"  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"metropolis"  (Ar)  of  the  country,  i.  e.  Rabbath- 
Moab,  the  modern  Rabba.  It  lies  about  6  miles 
S.  of  the  last-named  place,  and  some  ten  niiles 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  plateau  of  highlands 
which  forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  which  agahi  is  completely  inclosed 
by  mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  It  must  have  been  from 
these  surrounding  heights  that  the  Israelite  slingers 
hurled  their  vollies  of  stones  after  the  capture  of 
the  place  had  proved  impossible  (2  K.  iii.  25).  The 
town  itself  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  to  which, 
when  perfect,  there  were  but  two  entrances,  one  to 
the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north,  cut  or  tun- 
nelled through  the  ridge  of  the  natural  rock  below 
the  wall  for  a  length  of  100  to  120  feet.  The  wall 
is  defended  by  several  large  towers,  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  buildings  —  on  the  south  the  castle  or  keep, 
on  the  north  the  seraglio  of  El-Melek  edh-Dhahir. 
Between  these  two  buildings  is  apparently  a  third 
exit,  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea.  (A  map  of  the  site 
and  a  view  of  part  of  the  keep  will  be  found  in  the 
Atlas  to  De  Saulcy,  La  Mer  Morie,  etc.^  feuilles 
8,  20).  The  latter  shows  well  the  way  in  which 
the  town  is  inclosed.  The  walls,  the  keep,  and 
seraglio  are  mentioned  by  Lynch  {Report,  May  2, 
pp.  19,  20),  whose  account,  though  interesthig,  con- 
tains nothing  new.     The  elevation  of  the  town  can 


^^  city  of  princes  "  (apxat).     See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
217. 

c  Gesenius  expresses  it  as  follows  :  '^  Ar-Moab,  Stadt 
Moabs  gleichsam  ao-rv  oder  xirhs  Moabitariim  .  .  . 
und  die  Burg  des  Landes  Kir-Moab  ''  (Burckhardt,  von 
Gesenius,  10B4). 
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hardly  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea  (Porter, 
Hdblc.  60).  From  the  heights  immediately  outside 
it,  near  a  ruined  mosque,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  in  clear  weather  of  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem  (Seetzen,  Reisen^  i.  413;  Schwarz,  217). 

G. 

KISH  {^^"P-  [perh.  bow,  Ges.]  :  Kls ;  [Vat.  Alex. 
K6i9,  and  so  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  in  Acts:]  CVs, 
Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  Acts  xiii.  21).  1.  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  family  of  Matri,  accord- 
ing to  1  Sam.  X.  21,  though  descended  from  Becher 
according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam. 
ix.  1.  [Beciier.]  He  was  son  of  Xer,  brother 
to  Abner,  and  father  to  King  Saul.  Gibeah  or 
(xibeon  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  family 
from  the  time  of  Jehiel,  otherwise  called  Abiel 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  51),  Kish's  grandfather  (1  Chr.  ix. 
35). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  precedhig 
(1  Chr.  [viii.  30,]  ix.  36). 

3.  \KiuaLos\  Vat.  Alex.  Ke/o-atos-]  A  Benja- 
mite,  great  grandfather  of  iMordecai,  who  was  taken 
captive  at  the  time  that  Jeconiah  was  carried  to 
Babylon  (Ksth.  ii.  5). 

4.  A  Merarit^,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  His  sons  married  the  daughters  of 
his  brother  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28, 
2!)),  apparently  about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or 
early  in  the  reign  of  David,  since  Jeduthun  the 
singer  was  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  V., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last  cited 
place,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical  house  or  divis- 
ion, under  its  chief,  rather  than  an  individual. 
[Jeshua.]  The  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  shows 
that,  though  Kish  is  called  "  the  son  of  Mahli " 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  21),  yet  eight  generations  intervened 
between  him  and  Mahli.  In  the  corrupt  text  of 
1  Chr.  XV.  the  name  is  written  Kusliaiah  at  ver.  17, 
and  for  Jeduthun  is  written  EiJian.  [Jeduthun.] 
At  1  Chr.  vi.  29  (44,  A.  V.)  it  is  written  Kishi. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Kish  may  have 
passed  into  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  that  of  Benjamin, 
owing  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
<iiate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  which  might  lead 
to  intermarriages  (1  Chr.  viii.  28,  32). 

A.  C.  H. 

KISH'I  {^^J^T^,  [perh.  Jehovah's  bow,  Ges.] : 
Kiaa ;  [Vat.  Keiaai  ;]  Alex.  Keicrav :  Cusi),  a 
Merarite,  and  father  or  .  ancestor  of  I'^than  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).     The  form  in  which  his 


«  Kishon  is  from  t^^lp,  to  be  bent,  or  tortuous  ; 

Kishion  from  Ht^^p,  to  be  hard  (Tlies.  1211,  1243). 

n  By  some  this  was  —  with  the  usual  craving  to 
make  the  name  of  a  place  mean  sometliing  —  developed 
into  ■)^.  Twi/  Kto-crcoi/,  '^  the  torrent  of  the  ivy  bushes  '" 
(Suidas,  5.  V.  ^la^iv)^  justn  as  the  name  of  Kidron 
(Ke'Spcop')  was  mude  twi/  Ke'SpwF,  ''  of  the  cedars." 
[Cedron  ;  KmROX.] 

c  The  term  coupled  with  the  Kishon  in  Jtidg.  v.  21, 

D*^0*11prT,  in  A.  V.  '■  that  ancient  river,"  has  been 
very  variously  rendered  by  the  old  interpreters.  1.  It 
is  taken  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that 
of  a  distinct  stream  —  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
KaSrjjaetja  (see  Bahrdt's  Hexapla)  ;  by  Jerome,  in  the 
Vulgate,  torrens  Cadumim  ;  in  the  Peshito  and  Arabic 
versions,  Cannin.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  speaks  of  the  river  close  to 
Acre  (doubtless  in  earing  thereby  the  Belus)  as  the 
99 
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name  appears  in  the  Vulg.  is  supported  by  22  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  17  he  is  called 
KusiiAiAir,  and  Kish  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv. 

29. 

KISHION  Cl'^^^^'p  [hm^dness]:  Ktac^p;  [Vat. 
Keio-oov'-,]  Alex.  K^cricou'-  Cesion),  one  of  the  towns 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
20),  which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  28;  though  in  this  place 
the  name  —  identical  in  the  original  —  is  incor- 
rectly given  in  the  A.  V.  Kishon).  If  the  judg- 
ment of  Gesenius  may  be  accepted,  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  name  Kishion  and  that  of  the 
river  Kishon,  since  as  Hebrew  words  they  are  de- 
rivable from  distinct  roots."  But  it  would  seem 
very  questionable  how  far  so  archaic  a  name  as  that 
of  the  Kishon,  mentioned,  as  it  is,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  records  we  possess  (Judg.  v.),  can  be  treated 
as  Hebrew.  No  trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion 
however  exists,  nor  can  it  be  inferred  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  whether  any  connection  was  likely 
to  have  existed  between  the  town  and  the  river. 

KFSHON  (iV^^'l?  [see  above]  :  ^  Kicrd^v  ; 
[Vat.  Keicrcoy;]  Alex,  r?  KtcnooV-  Cesion),  an  in- 
accurate mode  of  representing  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  the 
name  which  on  its  other  occurrence  is  correctly 
given  as  Kishion.  In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  its  place  is  occupied  by  Kedesh 
(ver.  72). 

KI^SHON,   THE   RIVER   it^^^V.  ^HD 

[torrent,  K.,i.  e.  bendijig  itself]  serpentine,  Ges.] 
6  X€LijLdp'f)ovs  Kiacov,  KicraoovJ^  and  KeiacoW,  [Vat 
uniibrmiy,  and]  Alex,  usually  Ketacov-  torrens 
Cison),  a  torrent  or  winter  stream  of  central  Pales- 
tine, the  scene  of  two  of  the  grandest  achievements 
of  Israelite  history  —  the  defeat  of  Sisera,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  I>lijah. 

Unless  it  be  alluded  to  in  Josh.  xix.  11  as  "the 
torrent  facing  Jokneam  "  —  and  if  Kaintdn  be  Jok- 
neam,  the  description  is  very  accurate  —  the  Kishon 
is  not  mentioned  in  describing  the  possessions  of 
the  tribes.  Indeed  its  name  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  gi'eat  events  just  referred  to 
(Judg.  iv.  7,  13,  V.  21  ;<^'  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  —  here  in- 
accurately "  Kison;  "  and  1  K.  xviii.  40). 

The  Nahr  Mukidta,  the  modern  representative 
of  the  Kishon,  is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters  of  ■ 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Samaria 
range   on  the  south,  the  mountains  of  Galilee  on 


D'^^IIP  *bn!].  2.  As  an  epithet  of  the  Kishon 
itself:  LXX.,  xe'-M.a.ppov?  apxatwj/:  \(\\nhi,  Kav(TU)vu>v, 
perhaps  intending  to  imply  a  scorching  wind  or  simoom 
as  accompanying  the  rising  of  the  waters  ;  Synnnachus, 
alyiiav  or  atywi/,  perhaps  alluding  to  the  swift  spring- 
ing of  the  torrent  (alye?  is  used  for  high  waves  Jj?y 
Artemidorus).  The  Targum,  adhering  to  the  significa- 
tion '■  ancient,"  expands  the  sentence  —  "  the  torrent 
in  which  were  shown  signs  and  wonders  to  Israel  of 
old  ;  "  and  this  miraculous  torrent  a  later  Jewish  tra- 
dition (preserved  in  the  Comoventarius  in  Canticiini 
Debborce,  ascribed  to  Jerome)  would  identify  with  the 
lied  Sea,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  Israel's 
history.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by 
Mendelssohn,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  eminent  mod- 
ern scholars.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  term  may 
refer  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Kedumim —  wanderers  from 
the  eastern  deserts  —  who  had  in  remote  antiquity 
settled  on  the  Kishon  or  one  of  its  tributary  wadies  ? 
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the  north,  and  Gilboa,  "  Little  Hermon  "  (so  called), 
and  Tabor  on  the  east,  find  their  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Its  course  is  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
N.  W.  along  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  nearest  the 
foot  of  the  Samarian  hills,  and  close  beneath  the 
very  cliffs  of  Carmel  (Thomson,  La7id  and  Book,  2d 
ed.  p.  436),  breaking  through  the  hills  which  separate 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  the  maritime  plain  of 
Acre,  by  a  very  narrow  pass,  beneath  the  eminence 
of  Haroihieh  or  Harti,  which  is  believed  still  to 
retain  a  trace  of  the  name  of  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles  (Thomson,  p.  437).  It  has  two  principal 
feeders:  the  first  from  Deburieh  (Daberath),  on 
Mount  Tabor,  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  plain ;  and 
secondly,  from  Jelbiin  (Gilboa)  and  Jenin  (Engan- 
nim)  on  the  S.  E.  The  very  large  perennial  spring 
of  the  last-named  place  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  remote  part  of  the  Kishon  (Thomson,  p.  435). 
It  is  also  fed  by  the  copious  spring  of  Lejjun,  the 
stream  from  which  is  probably  the  "  waters  of 
Megiddo"  (Van  de  Velde,  353;  Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  385).  During  the  winter  and  spring,  and  after 
sudden  storms  of  rain,  the  upper  part  of  the  Kishon 
flows  with  a  very  strong  torrent;  so  strong,  that 
in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April  16,  1799,  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  were 
reproduced,  many  of  the  fugitive  Turks  being 
drowned  in  the  wady  from  Deburieh,  which  then 
inundated  a  part  of  the  plain  (Burckhardt,  p.  339). 
At  the  same  seasons  the  ground  about  Lejjun 
(Megiddo)  where  the  principal  encounter  with  Sisera 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place,  becomes  a  morass, 
.  impassable  for  even  single  travellers,  and  truly  de- 
structive <^'  for  a  huge  horde  like  his  army  (Prokesch, 
in  Rob.  ii.  364;  Thomson,  p.  436). 

But  hke  most  of  the  so-called  ••  rivers  "  of  Pales- 
tine, the  perennial  stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Kishon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
its  upper  portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to 
a  few  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this 
perennial  portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel 
—  the  "vast  fountains  called  Sa'adiyeh,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Chaifa  "  (Thomson,  p.  435),  and 
those,  apparently  still  more  copious,  described  by 
Shaw  (Rob.  ii.  365),''  as  bursthig  forth  from  be- 
neath the  eastern  brow  of  Carmel,  and  discharging 
of  themselves  "a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis." 
It  enters  the  sea  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Ijay  of 
Akka,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chaifa,  "  in  a  deep 
tortuous  bed  between  banks  of  loamy  soil  some  15 
feet  high,  and  15  to  20  yards  apart "  (Porter, 
Handbook,  pp.  383,  384).  Between  the  mouth  and 
the  town  the  shore  is  lined  by  an  extensive  grove 
of  date-palms,  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine  (Yan 
de  Velde,  p.  289).  « 

The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah  was  doubtless  close 
below  the  spot  on  Carmel  where  the  sacrifice  had 
taken  place.  This  spot  is  now  fixed  with  all  but 
certainty,  as  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  to  which  the  name  is  still  attached  of  e.l- 
Mahrakah,  "  the  burning."  [Carmel.]  No- 
where does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  the  mountain 
as  just  beneath  this  spot  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  324). 
It  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  river,  and  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine  leads  directly  down,  by  which  the 
victims  were  perhaps  hurried  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  to  their  doom  in  the 
torrent  bed  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  which 
from  this  circumstance  may  be  called  Tell  Kusls, 
the  hill  of  the  priests.  Whether  the  Kishon  con- 
tained any  water  at  jthis  time  we  are  not  told ;  that 
required  for  Elijah's  sacrifice  was  in  all  probability 
obtained  from  the  spring  on  the  mountain  side 
below  the  plateau  of  el-Mahrakah.  [Cakmel, 
vol.  i.  p.  390  a.] 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with  the  present 
Nahr  Afukutta  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
existence  of  the  sites  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo 
along  its  course,  and  the  complete  agreement  of 
the  circumstances  just  named  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  of  Elijah,  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same.  But 
it  is  very  remarkable  what  an  absence  there  is  of 
any  continuous  or  traditional  evidence  on  the  point. 
By  Josephus  the  Kishon  is  never  named,  neither 
does  .  the  name  occur  in  the  early  Itineraries  of 
Antoninus  Augustus,  or  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words, 
and  note  only  its  origin  in  Tabor  (  Onom.  "  Cison  "), 
or  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  seen  thence  {Kp.  ad 
Eustochium,  §  13),  passing  by  entirely  its  con- 
nection with  Carmel.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited 
Akka  and  Carmel.  He  mentions  the  river  by 
name  as  "  Nachal  Kishon ;  "  ^  but  only  in  the  most 
cursory  manner.  Brocardus  (cir.  1500)  describes 
the  western  portion  of  the  stream  with  a  Httle 
more  fullness,  but  enlarges  most  on  its  upper  or 
eastern  part,  w^hich,  with  the  victory  of  Barak,  he 
places  on  the  east  of  Tabor  and  Hermon,  as  dis- 
charging the  water  of  those  mountains  into  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Desci:  Terroi  S.  cap.  6,  7).  This  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  364)  to 
allude  to  the  Wady  el-Bireh,  which  runs  down  to 
the  Jordan  a  few  miles  above  Scythopolis.  For 
the  descriptions  of  modern  travellers,  see  Maundrell 
(Early  Trav.  430);  Robinson  (ii.  362,  &c.,  iii. 
116,117);  Van  de  Velde  (324,  &c.);  Stanley  (336, 
339,  355),  and  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  chap. 
xxix.).  G. 

KFSON  (Ptij^p  [see  above]:  Ketcr^^;  Alex. 
'Kiaraoov'  Cison),  an  inaccurate  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Kishon  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  only).  An  additional  in- 
consistency is  the  expression  "  the  brook  o/'Kison  " 
—  the  word  "of"  being  redundant  both  here  and 
in  Judg.  iv.  13,  and  v.  21.  G. 

KISS.f'  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  aflfectionate 
salutation  was  not  only  permitted,  bu^  customary, 


«  "  The  Kishon,  considered,  on  account  of  its  quick- 
sands, the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  land  "  (Van  de 
Velde,  i.  289). 

b  The  report  of  Shaw  that  this  spring  is  called  by 
the  people  of  the  place  Ras  el-Kishon,  though  dis- 
missed with  contempt  by  Robinson  in  his  note,  on  the 
ground  that  the  name  K.  is  not  known  to  the  Arabs 
has  been  confirmed  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lea, 
who  recently  visited  the  spot. 

c  The  English  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  not 
to  rely  on  the  translation  of  Benjamin  contained  in 
the  edition  of  Asher  (Berlin,  1840).     In  the  part  of 


the  work  above  referred  to  two  serious  errors  occur. 

(1.)  0**^^"?^  "'^n?  is  rendered  "Nahr  el-Kelb  ; '■ 
most  erroneously,  for  the  N.  el-Kelb  (Lycus)  is  more 

than  80  miles  farther  north.  (2.)  "Jlti^^^p  bPfD  is 
rendered  "  the  river  Mukattua."  Other  renderings 
no  less  inexact  occur  elsewhere,  which  need  not  be 
noted  here. 

d  1.    Verb.    pt^3  :    LJCX.  and    N.  T.  </,iAea),    /cara- 
c^tAew :   oscidor,    deoscidor.     2.   Subs.     rTp*^ti?D,    the 
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amongst  near  relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  patri- 
archal and  in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  11;  Cant, 
viii.  1).  Between  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  and 
in  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  different  sexes, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  an 
act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  customary 
in  the  East,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct 
even  in  Europe.  Mention  is  made  of  it  (1)  be- 
tween parents  and  children  (Gen.  xxvii.  26,  27, 
xxxi.  28,  55,  xlviii.  10,  1.  1;  Ex.  xviii.  7;  Ruth  i. 
9,  14;  2  Sam.  xiv.  33;  IK.  xix.  20;  Luke  xv.  20; 
Tob.  vii.  6,  X.  12):  (2)  between  brothers  or  near 
male  relatives  or  intimate  friends  (Gen.  xxix.  13, 
xxxiii.  4,  xlv.  15;  Ex.  iv.  27;  1  Sam.  xx.  41): 
(3)  the  same  mode  of  salutation  between  persons 
not  related,  but  of  equal  rank,  whether  friendly  or 
deceitful,  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xx.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxv. 
10;  Prov.  xxvii.  6;  Luke  vii.  45  (1st  clause),  xxii. 
48;  Acts  XX.  37) :  (4)  as  a  mark  of  real  or  affected 
condescension  (2  Sam.  xv.  5,  xix.  39):  (5)  respect 
from  an  inferior  (Luke  vii.  38,  45,  and  perhaps  viii. 
44). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  kiss  of  charity  was 
practiced  not  only  as  a  friendly  salutation,  but  as 
an  act  symbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12; 
1  Thess.  V.  26;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  was  embodied 
in  the  early  Christian  offices,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  some  of  those  now  in  use  (AposL  Consfit. 
ii.  57,  viii.  11;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  65;  Palmer, 
On  Lit.  ii.  102,  and  note  from  Du  Cange;  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Aniiq.  b.  xii.  c.  iv.  §  5,  vol.  iv.  p.  49, 
b.  ii.  c.  -xi.  §  10,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  b.  ii.  c.  xix.  §  17,  vol. 
i.  p.  272,  b.  iv.  c.  vi.  §  14,  vol.  i.  p.  526,  b.  xxii.  c.  iii. 
§  6,  vol.  vii.  p.  316 ;  see  also  Cod,  Just.  V.  Tit.  iii. 
16,  de  Don.  ante  Nupt. ;  Brande,  Pop).  Antiq.  ii. 
87). 

Between  persons  of  unequal  rank,  the  kiss,  as  a 
mark  either  of  condescension  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  respect  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  said  to  sur- 
vive in  Europe  except  in  the  case  of  royal  per- 
sonages. In  the  East  it  has  been  continued  with 
little  diminution  to  the  present  day.  The  ancient 
Persian  custom  among  relatives  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  [Cyrop.  i.  4,  §  27),  and  among  inferiors 
towards  superiors,  whose  feet  and  hands  they  kissed 
{ib.x'ii.  5,  §  32;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27).  Among  the 
Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beards  of 
their  husbands  or  fathers.  The  superior  returns 
the  salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  In  Egypt 
an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of  a  superior,  generally 
on  the  back,  but  sometimes,  as  a  special  favor,  on 
the  palm  also.  To  testify  abject  submission,  and 
in  asking  favors,  the  feet  are  often  kissed  instead 
of  the  hand.  "  The  son  kisses  the  hand  of  his 
fathel',  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  slave, 
and  often  the  free  servant,  that  of  the  master. 
The  slaves  and  servants  of  a  grandee  kiss  their 
lord's  sleeve  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing  "  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  ii.  9;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  15i;  Burck- 
hardt,  frav.  i.  369;  Niebuhr,  Fo?/.  i.  329,  ii.  93; 
Layard,  Nin.  i.  174;  Wellsted,  Arabia.,  i.  341; 
Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  p.  271;  see  above 
(5)  ).        _ 

notion  being  of  extension,  or  possibly  from  the  sound, 
Gesen.  p.  924  ;  LXX.  and  N.  T.  <^C\-qixa. :  oscidum. 
«  In  the    parallel    passage   of  Lev.    xi.    the  glede 

(nS'n)  is  omitted ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  has  in  all 
probability  crept  into  the  text  by  an  error  of  some 
transcriber.     (See  Gesen.  ^  ■«.,  and  Glede.) 

&  In  ornithological  language  "  kite  "  =  "  glede  "■ 
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The  written  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  in 
token  of  respect;  even  the  ground  is  sometimes 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fullness  of  their  sub- 
nSission  (Gen.  xli.  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9; 
Is.  xlix.  23 ;  Mic.  vii.  17 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  9 ;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  203 ;  Layard,  Nin.  i.  274 ;  Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  336). 

Friends  saluting  each  other  join  the  right  hand, 
then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it  to  his 
lips  and  forehead,  or  breast;  after  a  long  absence 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  first  on  the  right 
side  of  the  face  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left,  or  on 
both  sides  of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii.  9,  10;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  116 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  421 ;  Arvieux, 
/.  c. ;  Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  369;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  240). 

Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  adoration  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos. 
xiii.  2;  comp.  Cic  Verr.  iv.  43;  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  an  eastern  custom.  Hist.  iii.  24,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan custom  of  kissing  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca; 
Burckhardt,  Ti-av.  i.  250,  298,  323;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii.  215).  H.  W.  P. 

KITE  (n*^W,  ayydh :  Ikt'lvos,  yvi\i  •  vidtur, 
milvns  f).  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
in  three  passages.  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  13,  and 
Job  xxviii.  7:  in  the  two  former  it  is  translated 
"kite"  in  the  A.  Y.,  in  the  latter  "  vulture."  It 
is  enumerated  among  the  twenty  names  of  birds 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv.«  (belonging  I'or  the  most 
part  to  the  order  Rap)tores),  which  were  considered 
unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  forbidden  to  be 
used  as  food  by  the  Israelites.  The  allusion  in  Job 
alone  affords  a  clew  to  its  identification.  The  deep 
mines  in  the  i:ecesses  of  the  mountains  from  which 
the  labor  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  are  there  described  as  "  a  track  which  the 
bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eye  of 
the  ayyah  looked  upon  it."  Among  all  ])irds 
of  prey,  which  are  proverbially  clear-sighted,  the 
ayyah  is  thus  distinguished  as  possessed  of  peculiar 
keenness  of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute  alone  is 
it  marked.  Translators  have  been  singularly  at 
variance  with  regard  to  this  bird.  In  the  LXX. 
of  Lev.  and  Deut.  ayyah  is  rendered  "kite,"*^ 
while  in  Job  it  is  "vulture,"  which  the  A.  V.  has 
followed.  The  Vulg.  gives  "  vulture  "  in  all  three 
passages,  unless,  as  Drusius  suggests  (on  Lev.  xi. 
14),  the  order  of  the  words  in  Lev.  and  Deut. 
is  changed;  but  even  in  this  case  there  remains 
the  rendering  "vulture"  in  Job,  and  the  reason 
advanced  by  Drusius  for  the  transposition  is  not 
conclusive.  The  Targ.  Onkelos  vaguely  renders  it 
"bird  of  prey;"  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonatlian,  "black 
vulture;  "  Targ.  Jerus.  by  a  word  which  Buxtorf 
translates  "  a  pie,"  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Kimchi,  but  which  Bochart  considers 
to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  preceding,  and 
which  is  employed  in  Targ.  Onkelos  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  word  rendered  "  heron  "  in  A.  V.  of  IjCv. 
xi.  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rendering 
of  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  Lev.  and  Deut.  may  be,  in 
consequence  of  an  evident  confusion  in  the  text ;  in 


(Milcus  vulgaris);  but  "glede"  is  applied  by  the 
common  people  in  Ireland  to  the  common  buzzard 
(Biiteo  vulgaris),  the  "  kite  "  not  being  indigenous  to 
that  country.  So,  too,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
considered  the  tei'ms  '^  kite  "  and  ^^  glede  "  as  distinct, 

for  they  render   HW^   "  glede,"  and   H^'Si    "  kite,'' 

"  and  the  glede  and  the  kite  "  (Deut.  xiv.  13). 
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Job  nyyah  is  translated  by  daitho,"'  "  a  kite  "  or 
"  vulture  "  as  some  have  it,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  "  vulture  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxxiv. 
15.  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  Abulwalid 
give  "the  night-owl;  "  and  Aben  Ezra,  deriving  it 
from  a  root  ^  signifying  -'an  island,"  explains  it 
as  "the  island  bird,"  without  however  identifying 
it  with  any  individual  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
Robertson  ( C^,avis  PentateucJ/i)  derives  cfyynh  from 

the  Heb.  n*^S,  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects 
with  an  Arabic  word,^  the  primary  meaning  of 
which,  according  to  Schultens,  is  "  to  turn."  If 
this  derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  "  kite  "  is  the  correct  rendering.  The  habit 
which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  "  sailing  in 
circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination 
governing  the  curve."  as  Yarrell  says,  accords  v.ith 
the  Arabic  derivation.'^'' 

Bochart,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
connected  it  with  the  Arabic  al  yuyti^  a  kind  of 
hawk  so  called  from  its  cry  yaya^  described  by 
Damir  as  a  small  bird  with  a  short  tail,  used  in 
(Uniting,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  courage,  the 
swiftness  of  its  flight,  and  the  keenness  of  its  vision, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  praise  in  an  Arabic 
stanza  quoted  by  Damir.  From  these  considerations 
Bochart  identifies  it  with  the  merhn,  or  Falco 
(esalon  of  Linnasus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
alaaAwu  and  Latin  cesalo.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  grounds  for  identifying  the  cyyc^/ 
with  any  individual  species  are  too  slight  to  enable 
us  to  regard  with  confidence  any  conclusions  which 
may  be  based  upon  them;  and  from  the  expression 
which  follows  in  Lev.  and  Deut.,  "after  its  kind," 
it  is  evident  that  the  term  is  generic.  The  Talmud 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  four  Hebrew  words 
rendered  in  A.  V.  "vulture,"  "glede."  and  "kite," 
denote  one  and  the  same  bird  (Lewysohn,  Zoolufjie 


Kite. 

(k^  Talmuch,  §  196).  Seetzen  (i.  310)  mentions 
a  species  of  falcon  used  in  Syria  for  hunting  gazelles 
and  hares,  and  a  smaller  kind  for  hunting  hares  in 
the  desert.     Kussell  {Aleppo^  ii,   196)  enumerates 


^    ^'S. 


d  Gesenius    traces    the  word   to   the   unused    root 
rilb^    =  Arab.    ,  ^  ^.^    "  to  howl  Hke  a  dog  or  wolf." 


^j^'^' 


KNIFE 

seven  different  kinds  employed  by  the  natives  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Two  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  whose 
names  are  derived  from  this  bird.  [AjAir.]  Fiirsfc 
{HandiD.  s.  v.)  compares  the  parallel  instances  of 
Shakm,  a  kind  of  falcon,  used  as  a  proper  name  by 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  and  the  Latin  Milvius. 
To  these  we  may  add  Falco  and  Falconia  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  names  of  Hawke^  Falcon^ 
Falconer^  Kite,  etc.,  etc.,  in  our  own  language  (see 
Lower's  Historical  Fss'(ys  on  FncjUsh  Surnames). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  common  black  kite,  which  is  seen  wheel- 
ing in  circles  over  the  cities  of  Lgypt,  with  the 
small  vulture  {Vidiur  j^Grcnopteriis)  is  called  by  the 

natives    Rji^X^**     This  species  is  found  also  in 

Syria,  though  like  all  the  raptorial  birds,  less 
numerously  than  in  Egypt.  Erom  its  proximity 
to  the  cities  it  would  appear  to  prefer  what  it  can 
pick  up  of  offal  and  dead  birds  to  the  more  preca- 
rious hunting  of  its  li\-ing  prey.  The  pigeons  of 
Egypt,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  towns,  seem  to  fly  about  in 
perfect  indifference  to  the  presence  of  this  powerful 
raptor,  and  I  ne-^-er  saw  a  Icite  make  a  descent  on 
a  flock  of  pigeons,  though  they  might  do  so  at  all 
times.  They  are  exceedingly  wary  and  difficult  to 
approach,  or  shoot  on  the  wing.  G.  E.   P. 

KITH''LTSH  (t^^^^bnS,  i.  e.  Cithhsh  : 
Maaxws;  Alex.  XaOXoos'^  [Comp.  AM.  KaQaXis'-] 
Cet/dJs),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the  Sl/e/elah 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40),  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Eglon,  Gederoth,  and  Makkedah.  It  is  not 
named  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  either  sought  or  found  by  any  later 
traveller.  G. 

KIT'IlOISr  O'^'^'^p  [perh.  castle,  fortress, 
Dietr.] :  K^^poou;  Alex.,  with  unusual  departure 
from  the  Heb.  text,  Xefipcov:  [Aid.  Xedpdop'i  Comp. 
Kerpwi/-]  Cetron),  a  town  which,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  specification  of  the  possessions  of 
Zebuhm  in  Josh,  xix.,  is  catalogued  in  Judg.  i.  oO 
as  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Zebulun  did  not 
expel  the  Canaanites.  It  is  here  named  next  to 
Ts'ahalol,  a  position  occupied  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  by 
Kattath.  Kitron  may  be  a  corruption  of  this,  or 
it  may  be  an  independent  place  omitted  for  some 
reason  from  the  other  list.  In  the  Talmud  {Megil- 
lah,  as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  173)  it  is  identified  with 
"  Zippori,"  '/.  e.  Sepphoris,  now  SeJJ'urieh.       G. 

KIT^TIM  (D^n:?  :  K-^noi,  Gen.  x.  4;  Kirioi, 
[Alex.l  K??7riOiV  Comp.  XeTri/u,  Aid.  XeTrieLju,] 
1  Chr.  i.  7:  [Cetthim,]  Cetldm).  Twice  written 
in  the  A.  Y.  for  CiiiTTor. 

KIS^EADING-TROUGHS.  [Bread.] 
KNIFE. '^  1.  The  knives  of  the  Ivgyptians,  and 
of  other  nations  in  early  times,  were  probably  only 
of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint  or  stone  knife 
was  sometimes  retained  for  sacred  purposes  after 
the  introduction   of  iron   and   steel   (Plin.   //.  N. 


s   1.     lll'^n,     Gesen.    p.    516 :    juaxatpa :    gladius, 
miter.     2.   H^DSJ^,  from  7pb^,  "  eat,"  Gosen.  pp. 


89,  92 :   'p6ij.<^a 


gladius. 
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XXXV.  12,  §  165).  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  mentions 
knives  both  of  iron  and  of  stone  «  in  different  stages 
of  the  same  process  of  embalming.  The  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  Hebrews,^ 

2.  In  their  meals  the  Jews,  like  other  Orientals, 
made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were  required 
both  for  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  cutting  up  the  carcase  (Lev.  vii. 
33,  34,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13;  Num.  xviii.  18;  1 
Sam.  ix.  24;  Ez.  xxiv.  4;  Ezr.  i.  9;  Matt.  xxvi.  23; 
Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  172;  Wilkinson,  i.  169;  Mischn. 
Tamid,  iv.  3). 

3.  Smaller  knives  were  in  use  for  paring  fruit 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  7;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  7)  and  for 
sharpening  pens<^  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23). 


KNOP 
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1,  2.  Egyptian  Flint  Knives  in  Museum  at  Berlin. 

3.  Egyptian  Knife  represented  in  Hieroglyphics. 

4.  The  razor  "^  was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  pur- 
poses, for  which  a  special  chamber  was  reserved  in 
the  Temple  (Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19;  Ez.  v.  1;  Is.  vii. 
20;  Jer.  xxxvi.  23;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24;  Mischn. 
Afidd.  ii.  5). 


Egyptian  Knife.     (British  Museum.) 

5.  The  pruning-hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5  ^  were  prob- 
ably curved  knives. 

6.  The  lancets/  of  the  priests  of  Baal  were  doubt- 
less pointed  knives  (1  K.  xviii.  28).     [Lancet.] 

Asiatics  usually  carry  about  with  them  a  knife 
or  dagger,  often  with  a  highly  ornamented  handle, 
which  may  be  used  when'  required  for  eating  pur- 


«     At^OS     At^tOTTtKOS. 

b  "1!^  (Ex.  iv.  25)  is  in  LXX.  i//^(^o?,  in  which  Syr, 

and  other  versions  agree  ;  as  also  D*^"^^  niHl'^n, 
Ges.  p.  1160  ;  |U.axatpas  TrerptVas  eK  TreVpa?  aKporofAOVS. 
Josh.  V.  2.  See  AVilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  164  ;  Prescott, 
Mexico,  i.  63. 


poses  (Judg.  iii.  21;  Layard,  Mn.  ii.  342,  299; 
Wilkinson,  i.  358,  360;  Chardin,  Voij.  iv.  18; 
Niebuhr,  Vozj^i.  340,  pi.  71).  H.  W.  P. 

*  Instead    of   "  sharp    knives "    in    Josh.   v.    2 
(A.  V.)  the  margin  reads  "  knives  of  flint,"  which 

is  more  exact  for  D^";^  ^"^""^^IH,  ht.  hiives  of 
rocks  or  stones.  The  account  of  Joshua's  burial 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30)  contains  in  the  Septuagint  this  re- 


Assyrian  Knives.     (From  Originals  in  British 
Museum.)  * 

markable  addition.  "  Then  they  placed  with  him 
in  the  tomb  in  which  they  buried  him  there  tlie  flint 
knives  (ray  ^aX°'''P'^^ ''''^^  TrerpiVas)  with  which  he 
circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  in  Gilgal,  when  he 
led  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded them;  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day." 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Alexandrian  translator 
(even  supposing  that  he  has  not  followed  here  a  dis- 
tinct tradition  respecting  the  great  Hebrew  leader) 
was  at  all  events  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  bury  such  relics  with  distinguished 
persons  when  they  died.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  stone  or  flint  knives  have 
often  been  discovered  on  opening  ancient  places  of 
sepulture.  The  Abyssinian  tribes  at  the  present 
day  use  flint  knives  in  performing  circumcision 
(Knobel,  Exodus,  p.  40).     See  Stocks,  3.  '  H. 

KNOP,  that  is  Knob  (A.  S.  cncep).  A  word 
employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  terras,  of 
the  real  meaning  of  which  all  that  we  can  say  with 
certainty  is  that  they  refer  to  some  architectural  or 
ornamental  object,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in 
common. 

1.  C((pldor  ("T1i^53).  This  occurs  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in 
Ex.  XXV.  31-36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages 
being  identical.  The  knops  are  here  distinguished 
from  the  shaft,  branches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  the 
candlestick ;  but  the  knop  and  the  flower  go  together, 
and  seem  intended  to  imitate  the  produce  of  an 
almond-tree.  In  another  part  of  the  work  they 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the  branches  are 
to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.     In  Am.  ix.  1 


<^    "iD^iJ  "'^■ITI?   ^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  '"-  scribe." 
d  D'^nHn   "ll)ri,  Ges.  p.  1069. 
e  il'Tn^T ^,   Ges.  p.  421 :  SpeVara :  fakes, 
f    Vl^TV^n,  :    creipojado-rat :  lanceoli. 
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the  same  word  is  rendered,  with  doubtful  accuracy, 
"  lintel."  The  same  rendering  is  used  in  Zeph.  ii. 
14,  where  the  reference  is  to  some  part 'of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  to  be  exposed  when  the  wooden  upper 
story  —  the  "  cedar  work  "  —  was  destroyed.  The 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  contain  the  sense  of  "  cov- 
ering "  and  "crowning"  (Gesenius,  Thes.  709). 
Josephus's  description  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  7)  names  both 
balls  {(Tcpaipla)  and  pomegranates  (poLaKoi),  either 
of  which  may  be  the  caphtor.  The  Targum  «  agrees 
with  the  latter,  the  LXX.  {(T<paipcaTrjpes)  with  the 
former.      [Li^vTel.] 

2.  The  second  term,  Peka'lm  (D*^^pQ),  is  found 
only  in  1  K.  vi.  18  and  vii.  24.  It  refers  in  the 
former  to  carvings  executed  in  the  cedar  wainscot  of 
the  interior  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  in  the  preceding 
word,  is  associated  with  flowers.  In  the  latter  case 
it  denotes  an  ornament  cast  round  the  great  reser- 
voir or  "  sea  "  of  Solomon's  Temple  below  the  brim : 
there  was  a  double  row  of  them,  ten  to  a  cubit,  or 
about  2  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  word  no  doubt  signifies  some  globular  thing 
resembling  a  small  gourd j'^  or  an  egg,f-'  though  as 
to  the  character  of  the  ornament  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark.     The  following  woodcut  of  a  portion  of  a 


Border  of  a  Slab  from  Kouyunjik. 
Architecture. ) 


(Fergusson's 


richly  ornamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyunjik, 
probably  represents  something    approximating  to 


a  *l^Tri,  an  apple,  or  other  fruit  of  a  round  form, 
both  in  Onkelos  and  Pseudojon. 

6  Compare  the  similar  word  ^13^)^5,  PakkuOth, 
"gourds,"  in  2  K.  iv.  89. 

c  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum. 


KOHATH 

the  "  knop  and  the  flower"  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. But  as  the  building  from  which  this  is  taken 
was  the  work  of  a  king  at  least  as  late  as  the  son 
of  Esarhaddon,  contemporary  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  character  of  the  ornament  would  have 
undergone  considerable  modification  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  must  await  some 
future  happy  discovery  in  Assyrian  or  Egyptian 
art,  to  throw  clearer  light  on  the  meaning  of  these 
and  a  hundred  other  terms  of  detail  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  buildings  and  life  of  the  Israelites. 

G. 
*  KNOWEN.  This  older  form  of  the  past 
participle  is  used  throughout  the  original  edition  of 
the  A.  V.  instead  of  Known.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  blotuen^  growen,  mowen,  sowen^  throwen, 
and  hewen.  This  was  the  common  orthography  at 
the  time  when  the  translation  was  made.  A. 

KO^A  (5?*^p:  'Txoue^;  [Alex.  AouS;  Comp. 
KouSe;  Aid.  Kovd-  princ'qjes])  is  a  word  which  oc- 
curs only  in  Ez.  xxiii.  23 :  "  The  Babylonians 
and  all  the  Chaldseans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa, 
and  all  the  Assyrians  with  them."  It  is  uncer- 
tain if  the  word  is  a  proper  name  or  no.  It  may 
perhaps  designate  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  a  city  or  district  of 
Babylonia.  Or  it  may  be  a  common  noun,  signi- 
fying "  prince  "  or  "nobleman,"  as  the  Vulgate 
takes  it,  and  some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters. 

G.  R. 

KO'HATH  e  {n'n^l,   and  Num.  xvi.  1,  &c., 

nnp_,  assembly :  KadO  and  [Alex,  once]  KaB :  Ca- 
hath),  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Gershon,  Ko- 
hath,  Merari),  from  whom  the  three  principal  divis- 
ions of  the  Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  name 
(Gen.  xlvi.  11:  Exod.  vii.   16,  18;  Num.    iii.  17; 


(f  The  conjunction  being  taken  as  part  of  the  name. 

e  It  is  not  apparent  why  the  form  Kohath,  which 
occurs  but  occasionally,  should  have  been  chosen  in 
the  A.  V.  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  one  of  Ke- 
hath,  sanctioned  both  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  [The  A.  V. 
seems  to  have  derived  this  form  from  the  Genevan  ver- 
sion.   The  Bishops'  Bible  has  Cehath  and  Caath.  —  A.j 


Gershon. 
Gershon  ites. 


LEVI. 

I 


Merari. 

I 
Merarites. 


A  daughter,  Jochebed. 


Amram  =  Jochebed. 
I 


Aaron  =  Elisheba.         Moses  =  Zipporah. 


Izharites. 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  42; 
'•        xxvi.  23.) 


Hebron  ites. 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19; 
xxvi.  23,  80  ff.) 


Shebuel.  Shelomith. 

In  time  of  David,  In  time  of  David 
"  of  the  sons  of       (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25,  Izhar  "  (1  Chr. 

Amram"        (1        26).    But "  Re-  xxiii.  IS),  in 

Chr.    xxiii.  16;        habiah"      was  time  of  David 

xxiv.  20).  chief  of  the  sons  (and  xxiv.  22). 

of  Eliezier  in  the 

days  of  David,  according  to  1  Chr. 

xxiii.  17;  and  Shelomoth  was  chief 

of  the  sons  of  Izhar  (xxiv.  22). 


Korah. 

I 

Korah  ites. 

(IChr.ix.  ly.) 

Elkanah. 

Samuel. 

SHELOMfTH.  HeMAN.  JeRIAH.        '  MiCAH. 

"Ofthesonsof    Sons  of  Heman    (1  Clir.  xxiii.  19;  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 2( 


Uzziel. 

I 

Uzzielites. 

(1  Chr.  xxiii.  20.) 


(1  Chr.  vi. 
33). 


xxiv.  23.) 

Eliel. 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9.) 


xxiv.  24.) 
I 

Amminadab. 
(1  Chr.  XV.  10.) 
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KOHATH 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of 
Aniram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him, 
therefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests ;  and  hence 
those  of  the  Kohathites  who  were  not  priests  were 
of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Levites,  though  not  the 
sons  of  Levi's  first-born.  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar, 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  impa- 
tience of  the  superiority  of  his  relatives,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  In  the  journejings  of  the  Tabernacle  the 
sous  of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  por- 
tion of  the  vessels,  to  carry  them  by  staves,  as 
the  vail,  the  ark,  the  tables  of  show-bread,  the 
golden-altar,  etc.  (Num.  iv.);but  they  were  not 
to  touch  them  or  look  upon  them  "  lest  they  die." 
These  were  all  previously  covered  by  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  the  reign  oi'  Hezekiah  the 
Kohathites  are  mentioned  first  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12), 
as  they  are  also  1  Chr.  xv.  5-7,  11,  when  Uriel 
their  chief  assisted,  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
David.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  last  list 
of  those  whom  David  calls  "  chief  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites,"  and  couples  with  "  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  the  priests,"  of  six  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  four  are  descendants  of  Kohath;  namely,  be- 
sides Uriel,  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Elzaphan,  with 
200  of  his  brethren;  Eliel,  the  son  of  Hebron, 
with  80  of  his  brethren;  and  Amminadab,  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  with  112  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appears 
from  Ex.  vi.  18-22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12, 
xxvi.  23-32,  that  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of 
Kohath  —  Amramites,  Izharites,  Hebronites,  and 
Uzzielites ;  and  of  the  above  names  Elzaphan  and 
Amminadab  were  both  Uzzielites  (Ex.  vi.  22),  and 
Eliel  a  Hebronite.  The  verses  already  cited  from 
1  Chr.  xxvi.;  Num.  iii.  19,  27;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12, 
also  disclose  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Ko- 
hathites, and  the  important  offices  filled  by  them  as 
keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as  judges,  offi- 
cers, and  rulers,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In  2 
Chr.  XX.  19,  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Kor- 
hites. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  2,750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  8,600  (Num.  iii.  28,  iv.  36). 
Their  number  is  not  given  at  the  second  numbering 
(Num.  xxvi.  57),  but  the  whole  number  of  Levites 
had  increased  by  1,300,  namely,  from  22,000  to 
23,300  (Num.  iii.  39,  xxvi.  62).  The  place  of  the 
sons  of  Kohath  in  marching  and  encampment  was 
south  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  iii.  29),  which  was 
also  the  situation  of  the  Reubenites.  Samuel  was 
a  Kohathite,  and  so  of  course  were  his  descendants, 
Heman  the  singer  and  the  third  division  of  the 
singers  which  was  under  him.  [Heman;  Asaph; 
Jedutiiun.]  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of 
Kohath  who  were  not  priests  lay  in  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  in  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vi.  61-70),  and 
in  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  5,  20-26).  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Kohath  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
came  down  to  Egypt  with  Levi  and  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvi.  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed  (Ex.  vi.  20), 
and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  133  years  (Ex. 
vi.  18).  He  lived  about  80  or  90  years  in  Egypt 
during  Joseph's  lifetime,  and  about  30  more  after 
his    death.       He   may  have  been   some  20  years 


KORAH 


157^ 


a  The  meaning  of  Korah's  name  (baldness)  has 
supplied  a  ready  handle  to  some  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  banter  Calvin  (Calvinus,  Calvus), 
as  beiag  homonymous  with  his  predecessor  in  schism  ; 


younger  than  Joseph  his  uncle.  The  table  on  the 
preceding  page  shows  the  principal  descents  from 
Kohath ;  a  fuller  table  may  be  seen  in  Burrington's 
Genealogies^  Tab.  X.  No.  1.  [Levites.] 

A.  C.  H. 

*  KO-HATHITES  C^HnLj..  8  times,  and 
^nnp,  7  times:    Kaa0,  exc.   Num.  xxvi.  57,  1 

Chr.  vi.  54,  KaaOi  (Vat.  -Oei),  and  1  Chr.  ix.  32, 
KaaOirrj^  (Vat.  Sin.  -Oei-)'-  Caathitce,  Caath), 
descendants  of  Kohath.  A. 

*  KOHE'LETH.     [Ecclesiastes.] 
KOLA^IAH     [3    syl.]     (H^^Vlp     [voice  of 

Jehovah]:  KcoAem;  [Vat.  KoSia;  Alex.  KccXcia',] 
FA.  KoAem.*  Cola'ia).  1.  A  Benjamite  whose 
descendants  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  [LXX.  omit:  Colia  or  Collns.]  The  father 
of  Ahab  the  false  prophet,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

KO'RAH  i'H'ip,  baldness^:  Kope:  6'we). 
1.  Third  son  of  Esau  by  Ahohbamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5, 
14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  He  was  born  in  Canaan 
before  Esau  migrated  to  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5-9),  and  was  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom. 

2.  Another  Edomitish  duke  of  this  name,  sprung 
from  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
16);  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  ver.  11,  nor  by 
the  list  in  1  Chr.  i.  36,  nor  is  it  probable  in 
itself. 

3.  [Vat.  Kopee-]  One  of  the  •'  sons  of  Hebron  " 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  43 ;  but  whether,  in  this  obscure  pas- 
sage, Hebron  is  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  city, 
and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  Korah  is  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Izhar  (No.  4),  whose  children  may 
have  been  located  at  Hebron  among  those  Kohath- 
ites who  were  priests,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

4.  Son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi.  He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion  against 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  for 
which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  perishing  with  his 
followers  by  an  earthquake  and  flames  of  fire  (Num. 
xvi.,  xxvi.  9-11).  The  details  of  this  rebellion  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  particular  grievance 
which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany was  their  exclusion  from  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  and  their  behig  confined  —  those  among 
them  who  were  Levites  —  to  the  inferior  service  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  appears  clearly,  both  from  the 
words  of  Moses  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  test  resorted 
to  with  regard  to  the  censers  and  the  ofi^ering  of 
incense.  The  same  thing  also  appears  from  the 
subsequent  confirmation  of  the  priesthood  to  Aaron 
(ch.  xvii.).  The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to  be 
chief  of  the  Kohathites  (Num  iii.  30)  may  have 
further  inflamed  his  jealousy.  Korah's  position  as 
leader  in  this  rebellion  was  evidently  the  result,  of 
his  personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold, 
haughty,  and  ambitious  man.  This  appears  from 
his  address  to  Moses  in  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  especial- 
ly from  his  conduct  in  ver.  19,  where  both  his 
daring  and  his  influence  over  the  congregation  are 
very  apparent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  one  would 
have    expected     the    Gershonites  —  as    the    elder 


and  it  has  been  retorted  that  Korah's  baldness  has  a 
more  suitable  antitype  in  the  tonsure  of  the  Romisb 
priests  (Simonis,  Onom.  s.  v.). 
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branch  of  the  Levites  —  to  have  supplied  a  leader 
in  conjunction  with  the  sons  of  Keuben,  rather 
than  the  family  of  Izhar,  who  was  Amram's  younger 
brother.  From  some  cause  which  does  not  clearly 
appear,  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  involved  in 
the  destruction  of  their  father,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11,  and  as  appears  from  the 
continuance  of  the  family  of  the  Korahites  to  the 
reign,  at  least  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  19),  and 
probably  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  ,19,  31).  [KoKAHiTE.]  Perhaps  the  fissure 
of  the  ground  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond  those 
of  the  Keubenites.  From  Num.  xvi.  27  it  seems 
clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  at  the  moment.  His  tent  may  have  been 
one  pitched  for  himself,  in  contempt  of  the  orders 
of  Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow-rebels,  while  his 
family  continued  to  reside  in  their  proper  camp 
nearer  the  tabernacle ;  or  it  must  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  space  from  those  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Korah's  family  i-esided 
amongst  the  Keubenites,  they  may  have  fled,  at 
Aloses's  warning,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Kohathite 
camp,  instead  of  remaining,  as  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren 'of  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  (ver.  27).  Ko- 
rah himself  was  doubtless  with  the  250  men  who 
bare  censers  nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and 
perished  with  them  by  the '^ fire  from  Jehovah" 
which  accompanied  the  earthquake.  It  is  nowhere 
said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went  down 
quick  into  the  pit"  (comp.  Ps.  cvi.  17,  18),  and  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  have  been  with  the  cen- 
ser-bearers. That  he  was  so  is  indeed  clearly  im-  . 
plied  by  Num.  xvi.  16-19,  35,  40,  compared  with 
xxvi.  9,  10.  In  the  N.  T.  (Jude  ver.  11)  Korah  is 
coupled  with  Cain  and  Balaam,  and  seems  to  be 
held  out  as  a  warning  to  those  who  '-despise domin- 
ion and  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  they  "perished  in  the  gainsay hig  of  Core."  « 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  Korah's  personal 
character  or  career  previous  to  his  rebellion. 

A.  C.  H. 
KO'RAHITE   (1  Chr.  ix.   19,  31),  KORA- 
HITE, or  KO^RATHITE  (in   Hebrew  always 

"^nnp,  or  in  plur.  □'^H'np  [patr.  from  Kokaii]  : 
never  expressed  at  all  by  the  LXX.,  but  paraphrased 
vloi,  Bri/j-os,  or  yei/e(r€LS  Kope  [error,  see  note^]; 
CorUoi^  {Core^  Carelnm]),  that  portion  of  the 
Kohathites  who  were  descended  from  Korah,  and 
are  frequently  styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase 
Sons  of  Korah.  [Kohatit.]  It  would  appear,  at 
first  sight,  from  Ex.  vi.  24,  that  Korah  had  three 
sons  —  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  —  as  Winer, 


«  'AvTL\oyCa,  ^'  contradiction,"  alluding  to  his  speech 
in  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  accompanying  rebellion.  Com- 
pare the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Heb.  xii.  3,  Ps.  cvi. 
32,  and  of  the  A^^rb,  John  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxii.  22,  Ixv. 
2  (LXX.),  in  which  latter  passage,  as  quoted  Rom.  x. 
21,  the  A.  Y.  has  the  same  expression  of"  gainsaying  " 
as  in  Jude.     The  Son  of  Sirach,  following  Ps.  cvi.  16, 

ntt'DV  ^MDr}^  etc.  (otherwise  rendered  however 
by  LXX.,  Ps.  cvi.  16,  7rapwpyi,o-ai/),  describes  Korah 
and  his  companions  as  envious  or  jealous  of  Moses, 
where  the  English.  "  maligned  "  is  hardly  an  equiva- 
lent for  e(^rj\(x)(Tav. 

^  *  There  is  but  oi^e  instance  in  which  the  word  is 
paraphrased  by  the  LXX.,  namely,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  viol 

Kopetju,  (Vat.  -et/a),  Alex,  vtot?  Kope,  for      □*^n'nj^^  ! 

•  :'t  -  ' 
in  the  other  cases,  Ex.  vi.  24,  Num.  xxvi.  58,  (1  Chr. 
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Rosenmiiller,  etc.,  also  understand  it;  but  as  we 
learn  from  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23,  37,  that  Assir,  El- 
kanah, and  Abiasaph,  were  respectively  the  son, 
grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Korah,  it  seems 
obvious  that  Ex.  vi.  24  gives  us  the  chief  houses 
sprung  from  Korah,  and  not  his  actual  sons,  and 
therefore  that  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph  were  not  the 
sons,  but  later  descendants  of  Korah.  If,  however, 
Abiasaph  was  the  grandson  of  Assir  his  name  must 
have  been  added  to  this  genealogy  in  Exodus  later, 
as  he  could  not  have  been  born  at  that  time. 
Elkanah  might,  being  of  the  same  generation  as 
Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  are  the  following.  They  were  an 
important  branch  of  the  singers  in  the  Kohathite 
division,  Heman  himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33),  and  the  Korahites  being  among  those  who, 
in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  "  stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  Aoice  on  high  " 
(2  Chr.  XX.  19).  [Heman.]  Hence  we  find  eleven 
Psalms  (or  twelve,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the 
same  title  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  namely,  Ps.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87. 
88.  Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  collection,  from  their  high  lyric 
tone.  Origen  says  it  was  a  remark  of  the  okf  in- 
terpreters that  all  the  Psalms  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  sons  of  Korah  are  full  of  pleasant  and 
cheerful  subjects,  and  free  from  anything  sad  or 
harsh  (flomU.  on  1  Kings,  i.  e.  1  Sam.),  and  on 
Matt,  xviii.  20,  he  ascribes  the  authorship  of  these 
Psalms  to  "  the  three  sons  of  Korah,"  who,  "  be- 
cause they  agreed  together  had  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  them  "  {fiomil  xiv.).^  Of  moderns, 
Rosenmiiller  thinks  that  the  sons  of  Korah,  espe- 
cially Heman,  were  the  authors  of  these  Psalms, 
which, 'he  says,  rise  to  greater  sublimity  and  breathe 
more  velieraent  feelings  than  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  quotes  Hensler  and  Eichhorn  as  agreeing.  De 
Wette  also  considers  the  sons  of  Korah  as  the 
author.^  of  them  {Einl.  335-339),  and  so  does  Just. 
Olshausen  on  the  Psalms  {Kxeg.  JJandb.  Einl  p. 
22).  As,  however,  the  language  of  several  of  these 
Psalms  —  as  the  42d,  84th,  &c.  —  is  manifestly 
meant  to  apply  to  David,  it  seems  much  simpler 
to  explain  the  title  '^for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  to 
mean  that  they  were  gi\en  to  them  to  sing  in  the 
Temple-services.  If  their  style  of  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  was  of  a  more  sublime  and  lyric 
character  than  that  of  the  sons  of  Merari  or  Gershon, 
and  Heman  had  more  fire  in  his  execution  than 
Asaph  and  Jeduthun,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
David  should  have  given  his  more  poetic  and  ele- 
vated  strains  to  Heman   and   his   choir,   and   the 


xxvi.  19,)  2  Chr.  xx.  19,  yet'eVei?,  S^nxo?,  and  vioi  rep- 
resent distinct  Hebrew  words,  and  Kope  is  used  instead 
of  the  patronymic  ;  while  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19,^1,  xii.  6, 
the  LXX.  have  Koptrrj?  or  Koplrat  (Tat.  -pet-).      A. 

c  St.  Augustine  has  a  still  more  fanciful  conceit, 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  repeat  in  almost  every 
homily  on  the  eleven  psalms  inscribed  to  the  sons  of 
Kore.  Adverting  to  the  interpretation  of  Korah,  Cal~ 
vities.  he  finds  in  it  a  great  mystery.  Under  this  term 
is  set  forth  Christ,  who  is  entitled  Calvus,  because  He 
was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  was  mocked  by  the  by- 
standers, as  Elisha  had  been  by  the  children,  who  cried 
after  him  "  Calve,  calve  I  ^^  and  who,  when  they  said 
"  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,"  had  prefigured  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  sons  of  Korah  are  therefore  the  children 
of  Christ  the  bridegroom  {Homil.  on  Psalms). 
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simpler  and  quieter  psalms  to  the  other  choirs.  J. 
van  Iperen  (ap.  Kosenm.)  assigns  these  psahns  to 
the  times  of  Jehoshaphat;  others  to  those  of  the 
Maccabees;  Ewald  attributes  the  42d  Psalm  to 
Jeremiah.  The  purpose  of  many  of  the  German 
critics  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the 
Scriptures  as  low  as  possible. 

Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  "  por- 
ters," i.  e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  Temple,  an  office  of 
considerable  dignity.  In  1  Chr.  ix.  17-19,  we  learn 
that  Shallum,  a  Korahite  of  the  line  of  Ebiasaph, 
was  chief  of  the  doorkeepers,  and  tliat  he  and  his 
brethren  were  over  the  work  of  the  service,  keepers 
of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  (comp.  2  K.  xxv.  18), 
.apparently  after  tlie  return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  [Kings.]  See  also  1  Chr.  ix.  22-2i}; 
Jer.  XXXV.  4;  and  Ezr.  ii.  42.  But  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
we  iind  that  this  official  station  of  the  Korahites 
dated  from  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their  chief 
was  then  Shelemiah  or  IVIeshelemiah,  the  son  of 
(Abi)asaph,  to  whose  castocly  the  east  gate  fell  by 
lot,  being  the  principal  entrance.  Shelemiah  is 
doubtless  the  same  nau;ie  as  Shallum  in  1  (Jhr.  ix. 
17,  and,  perhaps,  ]\leshullam,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12, 
Neh.  xii.  25,  where,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  it 
designates,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or 
family.  In  2  Chr.  xxxi.  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Inmah 
the  Leyite,  the  doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who 
was  over  the  free-will  offerings  of  God  to  distribute 
the  oblations  of  the  Lord  and  the  most  holy  things, 
was  probal)ly  a  Korahite,  as  we  find  the  name  Kore 
in  the  family  of  Korah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  31,  we  find  that  jMaitithiah,  the  first-born  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  in  the  pans.  (Burrington's 
Genealogies ;  Patrick,  Comment,  on  Num.  ;  Lyell's 
Princ.  of  GeoL,  ch.  23,  24,  25,  on  Earthquakes; 
Rosenmiiller  and  Olshausen,  On  Psalms ;  De  Wette, 
Einl.)  A.  C.  H. 

KO'RATHITES,  THE  OH'^i^n),  Num. 
xxvi.  58.     [Korahite.] 

*  This  form,  for  which  there  is  no  justification, 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  reading  of  the 
Bishop's  Bible  in  the  passage  referred  to,  ''  Co- 
rathites,"  probably  a  mere  misprint.  A. 

KORAHITES,  THE  Omj^n),  Ex.vi,  24; 
1  Chr.  xii.  6,  xxvi.  1;  2  Chr.  xx.  19.   [Korahite.] 

KO^RE  (W:7P  [adle?']:  Kope;  [Vat.  KcoprjIS,] 
Alex.  X-ijpy]  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19;  Alex.  Koprje,  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  1:  Core).  1.  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shal- 
lum and  Meshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

2.  (Kop-fj-  Alex.  Koop-q-)  Son  of  Imnab,  a 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  llezekiah,  appointed  over 
the  free-will  offerings  and  most  holy  things,  and 
a  gatekeeper  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple 
after  the  reform  of  worship  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
14). 

3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  "  the  sons 
of  Kokk"  (following  the  Vulg.  Core),  should 
properly  be  "  the  sons  of  the  Korhite." 

KOZ  (VP  [thoni\:  'Akko{)s  [Vat.  Akovs] 
in  Ezr.  ii.  6'1;  'Akkcos,  Neh,  iii.  4,  21;  [in  Neh. 
iii.  4,  Vat.  EA.  A/ccos;  ver.  21,  Vat.  A/cco^S,  FA. 
lafccojS:]  Accos  in  ICzr.,  Accus  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  Hac- 
cus  in  Neh.  iii.  21)  =  Accoz  =  Coz  =  Hakkoz. 

KUSHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (^n^''^*^^p  [Jehovah's 
bow] :  KLorcdas  [Vat.  EA.  Ker] :    Casaias).    The 
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same  as  Kish  or  Kishi,  the  father  of  Ethan  the 
Merarite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 


LA' AD  AH  (•^'^Py  [o/v/e?',  arranging]  : 
AaaSa;  [Vat.  Ma5aO:]  Laada)^  the  son  of  Shelah, 
and  grandson  of  Judah.  He  is  described  as  the 
"father,"  or  founder,  of  Mareshaii  in  the  low- 
lands of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv,  21). 

LA^ADAN  {y^'Vh  [pu(.inoTde7']:AaaBdv: 
Alex.  Takaada  and  Aaada  '•  Laadaii).  1.  An 
Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Joshua  the.  son  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

2.  ('ESccj/;  Alex.  AeaSai/:  Leedan^  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7,  8,  9;  AaSaz/  Alex.  AeSai/  and  Aaada-   Ledan., 

1  Chr.  xxvi.  21.)  The  son  of  Gershom,  elsewhere 
called  LiBNi.  His  descendants  in  the  reign  of 
David  were  among  the  chief  fathers  of  his  tribe, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Temple-choir. 

LA''BAN  (15  T  [^^'^'^'^^]  •  Aa/3az/;  Joseph.  Aa- 
^avos'  Lnbaii)^  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  Oi  Nahor 
and  Milcah,  grand-nephew  of  Abraham,  brother  of 
Kebekah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  Pachel;  by  whom 
and  their  handmaids  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  he  was  the 
natural  progenitor  of  three  fourths  of  tbe  nation  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  legal 
ancestor  of  the  whole. 

The  elder  branch  of  tlie  family  remained  at  Haran 
when  Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
it  is  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking 
the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Re- 
bekah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  29-GO, 
xxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  Betbuel,  his  father,  plays  so 
insignificant  a  part  in  the  whole  transaction,  behig 
in  fact  only  mentioned  once,  and  that  after  his  son 
(xxiv.  50),  that  various  conjectures  have  been  formed 
to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethuel  was 
dead,  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  house 
and  his  sister's  natm'al  guardian  {Ant.  i.  16,  §  2); 
in  which  case  "  Bethuel"  must  have  crept  into  the 
text  inadvertently,  or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adam 
Clarke,  in  loc),  to  be  the  name  of  another  brother 
of  liebekah.  Le  Clerc  (in  Pent.)  mentions  the  con- 
jecture that  Bethuel  was  absent  at  first,  but  re- 
turned in  time  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage.. 
The  mode  adopted  by  Prof.  Blunt  {Undesigned 
Coincidences.,  p.  35)  to  explain  what  he  terms  "  the 
consistent  insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  namely,  that 
he  was  incapacitated  from  taking  the  management 
of  his  family  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingenious ; 
but  the  prominence  of  Laban  may  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then, 
as  now  (see  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Kosenmiiller  in  he), 
gave  the  brothers  the  main  share  in  the  arrano-e- 
ment  of  their  sister's  marriage,  and  the  defense  of 
her  honor  (comp.  Gen.   xxxiv.   13;  Judg.  xxi.  22; 

2  Sam.  xiii.  20-2D).     [Bethuel.] 

The  next  time  Laban  appears  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative it  is  as  the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacob  at  Haran 
(Gen.  xxix.  13,  14).  The  subsequent  transactions 
by  which  he  secured  the  valuable  services  of  his 
nephew  for  fourteen  years  in  return  for  his  two 
daughters,  and  for  six  years  as  the  price  of  his 
cattle,  together  with  the  disgraceful  artifice  by  which 
he  palmed  off  his  elder  and  less  attractive  daughter 
on  the  unsuspecting  Jacob,  are  familiar  to  all  (Gen. 
xxix.,  XXX.). 
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Laban  was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
having  gathered  together  all  his  possessions,  started 
with  his  wives  and  children  for  his  native  land ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  their 
stealthy  departure.  In  hot  haste  he  sets  off  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives,  his  indignation  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  a  servant,  the  value  of  whose  services  he 
had  proved  by  experience  (xxx.  27),  and  a  family 
who  he  hoped  would  have  increased  the  power  of 
his  tribe,  being  increased  by  the  discovery  of  the 
loss  of  his  teraphini,  or  household  gods,  which 
Rachel  had  carried  off,  probably  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  prosperous  journey.  Jacob  and  his 
family  had  crossed  the  Eupln-ates,  and  were  already 
some  days'  march  in  advance  of  their  pursuers;  but 
so  large  a  caravan,  encumbered  with  women  and 
children,  and  cattle,  would  travel  but  slowly  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  13),  and  Laban  and  his  kinsmen  came 
up  with  the  retreating  party  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  The 
colHsion  with  his  irritated  father-in-law  might  have 
proved  dangerous  for  Jacob  but  for  a  divine  intima- 
tion to  Laban,  who,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy, 
passes  over  in  silence  the  real  ground  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  Jacob's  departure,  urging  onlj  its  clan- 
destine character,  which  had  prevented  his  sending 
him  away  with  marks  of  affection  and  honor,  and 
the  theft  of  his  gods.  After  some  sharp  mutual 
recrimination,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the 
teraphim,  which  Kachel,  with  the  cunning  which 
characterized  the  whole  family,  knew  well  how  to 
hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties,  and  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillar- 
stone  set  up  by  Jacob,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 
parties  pledged  themselves  not  to  pass  with  hostile 
intentions.  After  this,  in  the  simple  and  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  "  Laban  rose  up  and  kissed  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them,  and  de- 
parted, and  returned  to  his  place;  "  and  he  thence- 
forward disappears  from  the  Biblical  narrative. 

Few  Scriptural  characters  appear  in  more  repul- 
sive colors  than  Laban,  who  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated all  the  duplicity  and  acquisitiveness  which 
marked  the  family  of  Haran.  The  leading  principle 
of  his  conduct  was  evidently  self-interest,  and  he 
was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby  his 
ends  were  secured.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  abom- 
inable trick  by  which  he  deceived  Jacob  in  the 
matter  of  his  wife,  and  there  is  much  of  harshness 
and  mean  selfishness  in  his  other  relations  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible,  on  an 
unbiased  view  of  the  whole  transactions,  to  acquit 
Jacob  of  blame,  or  to  assign  him  any  very  decided 
superiority  over  his  uncle  in  fair  and  generous 
dealing.  In  the  matter  of  the  flocks  each  was 
evidently  seeking  to  outwit  the  other;  and  though 
the  whole  was  divinely  overruled  to  work  out  im- 
portant issues  in  securing  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan 
in  wealth  and  dignity,  our  moral  sense  revolts  from 
what  Chalmers  {Daily  Scr.  Headings,  i.  60)  does 
not  shrink  from  designating  the  "  sneaking  artifices 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  selfishness,"  adopted 
for  his  own  enrichment  and  the  impoverishment  of 
his  uncle;  while  we  can  well  excuse  Laban 's  morti- 


a  The  ordinary  editions  of  the  Vatican  LXX., 
Tischendorfs  included,  give  Aaxt's,  and  the  Alex. 
Aaxets ;  but  the  edition  of  the  former  by  Cardinal 
Mai  has  the  Aaxets  throughout.  In  Josh.  xv.  39,  all 
trace  of  Lachish  has  disappeared  in  the  common 
editions ;  but  in    Mai's,    Max^js    is  inserted  between 
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fication  at  seeing  himself  outdone  by  his  nephew 
in  cunning,  and  the  best  of  his  flocks  changing 
hands.  In  their  mistaken  zeal  to  defend  Jacob, 
Christian  writers  have  undidy  depreciated  Laban; 
and  even  the  ready  hospitality  shown  by  him  to 
Abraham's  servant,  and  the  affectionate  reception 
of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xxiv.  30,  31,  xxix.  13,  14), 
have  been  misconstrued  into  the  acts  of  a  selfish 
man,  eager  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  a  lucrative 
connection.  No  man,  however,  is  wholly  selfish ; 
and  even  Laban  w-as  capable  of  generous  impulses, 
however  mean  and  unprincipled  his  general  con- 
duct. E.  V. 

LA^BAN  (1^7  ['"'^'^'^^^l "  AojSoV:  Lahan),  one 
of  the  landmarks  named  in  the  obscure  and  dis- 
puted passage,  Ueut.  i.  1 :  "  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and 
Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Di-zahab."  The  mention 
of  Hazeroth  has  perhaps  led  to  the  only  conjecture 
regarding  Laban  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 
namely,  that  it  is  identical  with  Libnah  (Num. 
xxxiii.  20),  which  was  the  second  station  from 
Hazeroth. 

The  Syriac  Peshito  understands  the  name  as 
Lebanon.  The  Targums,  from  Onkelos  downward, 
play  upon  the  five  names  in  this  passage,  connecting 
them  with  the  main  events  of  the  wanderings. 
Laban  in  this  way  suggests  the  manna,  l)ecause  of 
its  white  color,  that  being  the  force  of  the  word  in 
Hebrew.  G. 

LAB' ANA  (AaPaud  '•  Labana),  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 
[Lebana.] 

*  LACE  (0.  Eng.  las,  Fr.  lacs,  Span,  lazo, 
"lasso,"  It.  laccio,  from  the  Lat.  laqnens)  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  co7-d  or  band  in  Ex.  xxviii.  28,  37, 
xxxix.  21,  31.     The  corresponding  Hebrew  word, 

v'^n^,  ])dthU,  from  a  verb  signifying  "to  twist," 
is  translated  thread  in  Judg.  xvi.  9,  line  in  Ez.  xl. 
3,  icire  (of  gold)  in  Ex.  xxxix.  3,  ribband  in  Num. 
XV.  38,  and  very  improperly  bracelets  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  18,  25,  where  it  denotes  the  cord  or  string 
by  which  the  signet-ring  was  suspended  from  the 
neck.  A. 

LACEDEMO'NIANS  {:ZTrapTiaTai  ;  once 
AaKedai/jLouiOL,  2  Mace.  v.  9  :  Spartiatw,  Spartiani, 
Lacedcemonoi),  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  or  Lace- 
daemon,  with  whom  the  Jews  claimed  kindred 
(1  Mace.  xii.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21;  xiv.  20,  23;  xv.  23; 
2  Mace  V.  9).      [Spakta.] 

LA'CHISH  {^^^  [perh.  obstinate,  invinci- 
ble, Dietr.]  :  [Pom.  Aax^s,  exc.  Is.  xxxvi.  2, 
Aaxns,  Mic.  i.  13,  Aaxefs;  Vat.  Alex.,  FA.  in 
Nell,  and  Jer.,  Sin.  in  Is.  xxxvi.  2,]  Aaxeis;  [in 
Is.  xxxvii.  8,  Alex.  Sin.  omit;]  but  in  Vat.  of 
Josh.  XV.  Max^^;"  Joseph.  Aaxetca-  L(^chis),  a. 
city  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  which  joined  with 
four  others,  at  the  invitation  of  Adonize(^ek  king 
of  Jerusalem,  to  chastise  the  Gibeonites'  for  their 
league  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5).  They  were, 
however,  routed  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  the 
king  of  Lachish  fell  a  victim  with  the  others  under 
the  trees  at  Makkedah  (ver.  26).  The  destruction  of 
the  town  seems  to  have  shortly  followed  the  death 


'la/capeT/A  and  koI  BaoTjSwd.  [In  this  note,  as  through- 
out the  original  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  the  edition 
of  the  LXX.  printed  at  Rome  in  1587  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  represent  the  Vatican  manuscript  No.  1209, 
though  it  differs  from  it,  in  proper  names  alone,  in 
thousands  of  places.  —  A.] 
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of  the  king :  it  was  attacked  in  its  turn,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Libnah,  and  notwithstanding  an 
effort  to  relieve  it  by  Horam  king  of  Gezer,  was 
taken,  and  every  soul  put  to  the  sword  (vv.  31-33). 
In  the  special  statement  that  the  attack  lasted  two 
days,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  cities  which 
were  taken  in  one  (see  ver.  35),  we  gain  our  first 
glimpse  of  that  strength  of  position  for  which 
Lachish  was  afterwards  remarkable.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  kings  slain  by  Joshua  (xii.  10-12), 
Lachish  occurs  in  the  same  place  with  regard  to  the 
others  as  in  the  narrative  just  quoted;  but  in  Josh. 
XV.,  where  the  towns  are  separated  into  groups,  it 
is  placed  in  the  Shefcl'ih,  or  lowland  district,  and 
in  the  same  group  with  Eglon  and  Makkedah  (ver. 
39),  apart  from  its  former  companions.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that,  though  included  in  the  low- 
land district,  Lachish  was  a  town  of  the  Amorites, 
who  appear  to  have  been  essentially  mountaineers. 
Its  king  is  expressly  named  as  one  of  the  "  kings  of 
the  Amorites  who  dwell  in  the  mountains"  (Josh. 
X.  6).  A  similar  remark  has  already  been  made  of 
Jakmuth,  Keilah,  and  others;  and  see  Judah, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1490  b.     Its  proximity  to  Libnah  is  im- 
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plied  many  centuries  later  (2  K.  xix.  8).  Lachish 
was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Kehoboam  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  king- 
dom (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  What  was  its  fate  during  the 
invasion  of  Shishak  —  who  no  doubt  advanced  by 
the  usual  route  through  the  maritime  lowland, 
which  would  bring  him  under  its  very  walls  —  we 
are  not  told.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
materially  suffer,  for  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
security  later,  when  it  was  chosen  as  a  refuge  by 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  from  the  conspirators  who 
threatened  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  whom  he  at 
\  last  fell  a  victim  at  Lachish  (2  K.  xiv.  19,  2  Chr. 
I  XXV.  27).  Later  still,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it 
!  was  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Sennacherib  when 
^  on  his  way  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  (Rawlinson's 
IJerocL  i.  477).  It  is  specially  mentioned  that  he 
laid  siege  to  it  "with  all  his  power"  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
9);  and  here  "the  great  king"  himself  remahied, 
wh;ia  his  ofiicers  only  were  dispatched  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  9;  2  K.  xviii.  17). 

This  siege  is  considered  by  Layard  and  llincks 
to  be  depicted  on  the  slabs  found  by  thejormer  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik, 


which  bear  the  inscription  "  Sennacherib,  the 
mighty  king,  king  of  tlie  country  of  Assyria, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at  the 
entrance  of)  the  city  of  Lachish  (Lakhisha).  I 
give  permission  for  its  slaughter"  (Layard,  N.  cf 
B.  pp.  149-52,  and  153,  note).  These  slabs  con- 
tain a  view  of  a  city  which,  if  the  inscription  is 
correctly  interpreted,  must  be  Lachish  itself. 

Another  slab  seems  to  show  the  ground-plan  of 
the  same  city  after  its  occupation  by  the  conquerors 
—  the  Assyrian  tents  pitched  within  the  walls,  and 
the  foreign  worship  going  on.  The  features  of  the 
town  appear  to  be  accurately  given.  At  any  rate 
there  is  considerable  agreement  between  the  two 
views  in  the  character  of  the  wall^  and  towers,  and 
both  are  unlike  those  represented  on  other  slabs. 
Both  support  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  con- 
clusions above  drawn  from  the  statement  of  the 
Bible  as  to  the  position  of  Lachish.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  town  (fig.  1)  shows  that  it  was  on  hilly 
ground,  one  part  higher  than  the  other.     This  is 


«  Col.  Rawlinson  seems  to  read  the  name  as  Lubana, 
i.  e.  Libnah  (Layard,  N.  ^  B.  153,  note). 

b  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
480,  note  6). 


Fig.  1.  The  city  of  Lachish  repellino:  the 
actack  of  Sennacherib.  From  Layard's  Mon- 
uments of  Nineveh,  2d  Series,  plate  21. 


also  testified  to  by  the  background  of  the  scene  in 
fig.  2,  which  is  too  remote  to  be  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  woodcut,  but  which  in  the  original 
shows  a  very  hilly  country  covered  with  vineyards 
and  fig-trees.  On  the  other  hand  the  palms  round 
the  town  in  fig.  2  point  to  the  proximity  of  the 
maritime  plain^  in  which  palms  flourished  —  and 
still  flourish  —  more  than  in  any  other  region  of 
Palestine.  But  though  the  Assyrian  records  thus 
appear  «  to  assert  the  capture  of  Lachish,  no  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus 
that  it  was  taken.  Indeed,  some  expressions  in  the 
former  would  almost  seem  to  imply  the  reverse  (see 
"thought  to  win  them,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  1;  "  de- 
parted ^  from  Lachish,"  2  K.  xix.  8;  and  especially 
Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 

The  warning  of  Micah  (i.  13)  ^  was  perhaps  de- 
livered at  this  time.  Obscure  as  the  passage  is,  it 
plaiidy  implies  that  from  Lachish  some  form  of 
idolatry,  possibly  belonging  to  the  northern  king- 
dom, had  been  imported  into  Jerusalem. 


c  The  play  of  the  words  is  between  Lacish  and 
Recesh  (tt75'?.»  ^■^-  "s^vift  beast"),  and  the  ex- 
hortation is  to  flight. 
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After  the  return  from  Captivity,  Lachish  with  its 
surrounding  "fields"  was  reoccupied  by  the  Jews 
(JSTeh.  xi.  30).  It  is  not,  however,  named  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  nor  indeed  does  its  name 
reappear  in  the  Bible. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasficnn, 
Lachish  is  mentioned  as  •'  7  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropohs,  towards  Daroma,"  i.  e.  towards  the  south. 
No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  found  in  any 
position  at  all  corresponding  to  this.  A  site  called 
Um-Ldkis,  situated  on  a  "  low  round  swell  or 
knoll,"  and  displaying  a  few  columns  and  other 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  is  found  between 
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Gaza  and  Beit-Jibrin,  probaljly  the  ancient  Eleu- 
theropolis,  at  the  distance  of  11  miles  (U  I^oman 
miles),  and  in  a  direction  not  S.,  but  about  W.  S. 
W.  from  the  latter.  Two  miles  east  of  Um-Ldkis 
is  a  site  of  similar  character,  called  'Ajldn  (Rob.  ii. 
46,  47).  Among  modern  travellers,  these  sites 
appear  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son. While  admitting  the  identity  of  ''Ajlari  with 
Eglon,  he  disputes  that  of  Uvi-Ldk/s,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Eusebius,  as  above  quoted;  and  further  that  the 
remains  are  not  those  of  a  fortified  city  able  to 
brave  an  Assyrian  army  (47).     On  the  other  hand. 


.  2.     Plan  of  Lachish  (?)  after  its  capture.     From  the  same  work,  plate  24. 


in  favor  of  the  identification  are  the  proximity  of 
Eglon  (if  'Ajldn  be  it),  and  the  situation  of  'Um- 
Ldh's  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  right  in  the  road 
from  Egypt.  By  "Daroma"  also  Eusebius  may 
have  intended,  not  the  southern  district,  but  a 
place  of  that  name,  wdiich  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  and  is  placed  by  the  accurate  old  traveller 
hap-Parchi  as  two  hours  south  of  Gaza  (Zunz  in 
Benj.  of  Tudeld,  by  Asher,  ii.  442).  With  regard 
to  the  weakness  of  Um-Ldkis,  Mr.  Porter  has  a 
good  comparison  between  it  and  Ashdod  {Handbk. 
P   261).  G. 

LACU^NUS  (AaKKoduos-  Caleus).  one  of  the 
sons  of  Addi,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  and  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  this  form  in  the  parallel  lists  of 
Ezr.  X.,  but  it  apparently  occupies  the  place  of 
Chklal  (ver.  30),  as  is  indicated  by  the  Ccdeus  of 
the  Vulg. 

LA'DAN  ([Aid.  A.addv,']  AaXdu,  Tisch. 
[i.  e.  Rom.],  but  Aaau  in  Mai's  ed.  [i.  e.  Vat.]: 
Dnlarus),  1  Esdr.  v.  37.     [Delaiaii,  2.] 


a  This    name  is  found    in   the  Talmud,    H^bD 
"ll!^!.      See  Zunz  (Benj.  of  Tiid.  402). 
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Tvpov '  (I  terminis  Tyri,  possibly  reading  /cA/^a), 
one  of  the  extremities  (the  northern)  of  the  district 
over  which  Simon  Maccabseus  was  made  captain 
((TTparrjySs)  by  Antiochus  VI.  (or  Theos),  very 
shortly  after  his  coming  to  the  throne;  the  other 
being  "the  borders  of  Egypt"  (1  INlacc.  xi.  59). 
The  Ladder  of  Tyre,«  or  of  the  Tvrians,  was  the 
local  name  for  a  high  mountain,  the  highest  in  that 
neighborhood,  a  hundred  stadia  north  of  I'tolemais, 
the  modern  Akka  or  Acre  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii,  10, 
§  2),  The  position  of  the  lias  en-Nnklnirah  agrees 
veiy  nearly  with  this,  as  it  lies  10  miles,  or  about 
120  stadia,  from  Akka,  and  is  characterized  by 
travellers  from  Parchi  downwards  as  ver>^  high  and 
steep.  Both  the  lias  en-Nakliurah  aifd  the  Ras 
el-Abyad,  L  e.  the  White  Cape,  sometimes  called 
Cape  Blanco,  a  headland  6  miles  still  farther  north, 
are  surmounted  by  a  path  cut  in  zigzags;  that 
over  the  latter  is  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  possibly  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Jias 
el-Abyad^  is  by  some  travellers  (frby.  Van  de 
Velde,  etc.)  treated  as  the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians. 


"  the  mountain  climax  "  at  an   hour  and  a  quarter 
south   of  the    Nahr   Ibrahim    Bassa   (Adonis   River), 
,   ,,        ,    „        ,.       .,  I  meaning  therefore  the  headland  which  encloses  on  the 

6  Maundrell,  ordmanly  so  exact  (March  17),  places  '  north  the  bay  of  Juneh  above  BeiriU  !     On  the  other 
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But  by  the  early  and  accurate  Jewish  traveller, 
hap-Parchl  «  (Zunz,  402),  and  in  our  own  times  by 
Robinson  (iii.  89),  Mislin  {Les  Saints  Lieux,  ii. 
9),  Porter  {Handbh.  p.  389),  Schwarz  (76),  Stanley 
{8.  (f  P.  p.  264),  the  Ras  en-Nakhurah  is  identified 
with  the  ladder ;  the  last-named  traveller  pointing 
out  well  that  the  reason  for  the  name  is  the  fact  of 
its  "  differing  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no 
beach  between  itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus,  by  cut- 
ting off  all  communication  round  its  base,  acts  as 
the  natural  barrier  between  the  Bay  of  Acre  and 
the  maritime  plain  to  the  north  —  in  other  words, 
between  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  "   (comp.  p.  266). 

G. 

LA'EL  ("^^^  [to  God,  i.  e.  consecrated  to 
him,  Flirst] :  Aa^A :  Laiil),  the  father  of  Eliasaph, 
prince  of  the  Gershonites-  at  the  time  of  the  Pko- 
dus  (Num.  iii.  24). 

LA'HAD  nnb:  Aac(5;  [Vat.Aaa^;]  Alex. 
Aa5:  Laad),  son  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Judah,  from  whom  sprung  the  Zorathites,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  who  settled  at  Zorah,  accord- 
ing to  the  Targ.  of  K.  Joseph  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

LAHAF-RO'I,  THE  WELL  (^Jlb  nW^l 

^'Sp  :  rb  <f)p€ap  T?]s  6pd(T€cos-  puteus,  cujus  no- 
men  est  [xxv.  11,  nomine~\  Viventis  et  Videntis).  In 
this  form  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62,  and 
xxv.  11,  the  name  of  the  famous  well  of  Hagar's 
relief,  in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterwards  resided.  In  xvi.  14  — the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  name  —  it  is  represented  in  the 
full  Hebrew  form  of  Bkek-lahat-iioi.  In  the 
Mussulman  traditions  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  Beit- 
allah  of  Mecca  is  identical  with  it.      [Leiii.]     G. 

LAH'MAM  (D^nb  :  M«xes/cal  Maaxcos; 
Alex.  Aa/iias-  Lehemnn,  Leemas),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40)  named  be- 
tween Cabp.on  and  Kithlish,  and  in  the  same 
group  with  LACiirsn.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Onomastlcon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  traveller 
has  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

In  many  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
amongst  them  the  Bee.  Text  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
the  name  is  given  with  a  final  s  —  Lachmas.'' 
Corrupt  as  the  LXX.  text  is  here,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  both  MSS.  exhibit  the  s.  This  is  the 
case  also  in  the  Targum  and  the  other  oriental 
versions.  The  ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate  have 
Lehem'tn,  but  the  text  published  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  Jerome  Leemns.  G. 

LAH'MI  (^^nb  [Betldehemitef  Rom.  rb;/ 
AaXi^i;  Vat.]  Toi/  EAe^ee;  Alex,  rov  Aee/j-eu' 
Beth-hhem-ites),  the  brother  of  Goliah  the  Gittite, 
slain  by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1  C'hr. 
XX.  .5).  In  the  parallel  narrative  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19), 
amongst  other  diflferences,  Lahmi  disappears  in  the 
word  Beth  hal-lachmi,  i.  e.  the  Bethlehemite.     This 
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reading  is  imported  into  the  Vulgate  of  the  Chron. 
(see  above).  What  was  the  original  form  of  the 
passage  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate;  the 
writer  has  not  however  seen  cause  to  alter  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  canie  under  Elhanan  —  that  the 
text  of  Chronicles  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 
In  addition  to  the  LXX.,  the  Peshitoand  the  Tar- 
gum both  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  reading  Lachmi. 
The  latter  contains  a  tradition  that  he  was  slain  on 
the  same  day  with  his  brother.  G. 

LAVISH  (tt^^b  [lio7i]  ;  in  Isaiah,  Tl^)^  '■  Aa:- 
cra;  Judg.  xviii.  29,  OwAa^ais;  ^  Alex.  Aa=ts;  [in 
Is.  X.  30,  Vat.  Alex,  ev  ^a,  Sin.  omits:]  Lais, 
[Laisa  in  Is.] ),  the  city  which  was  taken  by  the 
Danites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dan  became 
famous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  nation,  and  as 
the  depository,  first  of  the  graven  image  of  Micah 
(Judg.  xviii.  7,  14,  27,  29),  and  subsequently  of 
one  of  |:he  calves  of  Jeroboam.  In  another  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  the  name  is  given,  with  a 
variation  in  the  form,  as  Lksiie:\i  (Josh.  xix.  47). 
It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Laish  M'as  an  ancient 
sanctuary,  before  its  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Danites,  and  we  should  look  for  some  ex- 
planation of  the  mention  of  Dan  instead  of  Laish 
in  Gen.  xiv. ;  but  nothing  is  as  yet  forthcoming  on 
these  points.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
situation  of  the  place  was  at  or  very  near  that  of 
the  modern  Banias.      [Dan.] 

In  thgtA.  V.  Laish  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
graphic  a'ccount  by  Isaiah  of  Sennacherib's  march 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30):  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  0 
daughter  of  Gallim !  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laish,  oh  poor  Anathoth !  "  — that  is,  cry  so  loud 
that  your  shrieks  shall  be  heard  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  land.  This  translation  —  in  which  our 
translators  followed  the  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  and  the  comment  of  Grotius  —  is  adopt- 
ed because  the  last  syllal)le  of  the  name  which  ap- 
pears here  as  Laishah  is  taken  to  be  the  Hebrew 
particle  of  motion,  "to  Laish,"  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  Judg.  xviii.  7.  But  such  a  rendering 
is  found  neither  in  any  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
in  those  of  modern  scholars,  as  (Jesenius,  Ewald, 
Zunz,  etc. ;  nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  ^^  here  rendered 
"  cause  it  to  be  heard,"  found  elsewhere  in  that 
voice,  but  always  absolute — "hearken,"  or  "at- 
tend." There  is  a  certain  violence  in  the  sudden 
introduction  amongst  these  little  Benjamite  vil- 
lages of  the  frontier  town  so  very  far  remote,  and 
not  less  in  the  use  of  its  ancient  name,  elsewhere 
so  constantly  superseded  by  Dan.  (See  Jer.  viii. 
16.)  On  the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  Laishah  as 
the  name  of  a  small  village  lying  between  Gallim 
and  Anathoth,  and  of  which  hitherto,  as  is  still  the 
case  with  the  former,  and  until  1831  was  the  case 
with  the  latter,  no  traces  have  been  found.  ^ 

In  1  Mace.  ix.  5  a  village  named  Alasa  (Mai^.and 
Alex.  AAacra;  A.  V.  Eleasa)  is  mentioned  as  the 


hand,  Irby  and  Mangles  (Oct.  21),  with  equally  unu- 
sual inaccuracy,  give  the  name  of  Cape  Blanco  to  the 
Ras  Nakurah  —  an  hour's  ride  from  es-Zib,  the  an- 
cient Ecdippa.  Wilson  also  (ii.  232)  has  fallen  into  a 
curious  confusion  between  the  two. 

a  He    gives   the    name  as  at-Navatir,   probably  a 
mere  corruption  of  en-Nakura. 

^  D^HV    for    D^n  V,    by    interchange   of  D 
far     D. 


c  The  LXX.  have  here  transferred  literally  the  He- 
brew words  ^\)  D^^SI,  "  and  indeed  Laish.*'  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  is  done  in  the  case  of  Luz, 
Gen.  xxviii.  19. 

<^   "^DtiJpn,   hiphil  imp.,  from    Dt?*fJ. 
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scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judas  was  killed.  In 
the  Vulgate  it  is  given  as  Laisa.  If  the  Berea  at 
which  Demetrius  was  encamped  on  the  same  occa- 
sion was  Beeroth  — and  from  the  Peshito  reading 
this  seems  likely  —  then  Alasa^or  Laisha  was  some- 
where on  the  northern  road,  10  or  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  about  the  spot  at  which  a  village  named 
Adasa  existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
D  (a)  and  L  (A)  are  so  often  interchanged  in 
Greek  manuscripts,  that  the  two  names  may  indi- 
cate one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the  Laishah 
of  Isaiah.  Such  an  identification  would  be  to  a 
certain  extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Ts.  X.  30,  while  it  would  throw  some  light  on  the 
uncertain  topography  of  the  last  struggle  of  Judas 
Maccabseus.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
present  it  is  but  conjectural:  and  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beeroth  is  at  the  best  somewhat  far 
removed  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  villages 
enumerated  by  Isaiah.  G. 

LA^SH    (tZ;^b   [/iV«];  in   2   Sam.  the  orig. 

text,  Cethib^  has  Wt7  :  [Rom.  'Ayuts,  Vat.]  A/j,eis, 
^eAAT^s;  Alex.  Aai's,  Aaets-  Lais),  father  of  Phal- 
tiel,  to  whom  Saul  had  given  Michal,  David's  wife 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15).  He  was  a  native 
of  Galt.im.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  names 
of  Laish  (Laishah)  and  Gallim  should  be  found  in 
conjunction  at  a  much  later  date  (Is.  x.  30).  G. 
LAKES.     [Palestine.]  ^ 

LA'KUM  (D^pb,  ^.  e.  Lakkiim  [ivay-ob- 
Sfructe?^  =z  castle,  defense]:  AcoSa^;  Alex.  —  un- 
usually wide  of  the  Plebrew  —  eoos  AKpov ;  [Comp. 
AaKKov/u-]  Lecmn),  one  of  the  places  which  formed 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33),  named  next  to  JabneeJ,  and  apparently 
between  it  and  the  Jordan ;  but  the  whole  state- 
ment is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  names  have  yet  been  recognized.  Lakkum  is  but 
casually  named  in  the  Onomasticon,  and  no  one 
since  has  discovered  its  situation.  The  rendering 
of  the  Alex.  LXX.  is  worth  remark.  G. 

LAMB.  1.  *^^^,  immar,  is  the  Chaldee 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  cebes.  See  below,  No. 
6  (Ezr.  vi.  9, 17,  vii.  17). 

2.  nb^,  taWi  (1  Sam.  vii.  9;  Is.  Ixv.  25),  a 
young  sucking  lamb ;  originally  the  young  of  any 
animal.  The  noun  from  the  same  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  "a  fawn,"  in  Ethiopic  "a  kid,"  in  Samar- 
itan "a  boy;"  while  in  Syriac  it  denotes  "a 
boy,"  and  in  the  fern.  "  a  girl."  Hence  "  Talitha 
kumi,"  "Damsel,  arise!"  (Mark  v.  41).  The 
plural  of  a  cognate  form  occurs  in  Is.  xl.  11. 

3.  ti?5??  cebes,    ^t?-??,    ceseb,  and   the  femi- 

nines    Hti^DS,  cibsdh,  or  HtJ^lIl!?,    cabsah,   and 

n3t^5,  cisbdh,  respectively  denote  a  male  and 
female  lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  year.  The 
former  perhaps  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  pro- 
vincial term  hog  or  hogget,  which  is  applied  to  a 
young  ram  before  he  is  shorn.  The  corresponding 
word  in  Arabic,  according  to  Gesenius,  denotes  a 
ram  at  that  period  when  he  has  lost  his  first  two 
teeth  and  four  others  make  their  appearance,  which 
happens  in  the  second  or  third  year.  Young  rams 
of  this  age  formed  an  important  part  of  almost 
every  sacrifice.  They  were  offered  at  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  38-41), 
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on  the  Sabbath  day  (Num.  xxviii.  9),  at  the  feast 
of  the  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  11),  of  trumpets 
(Num.  xxix.  2),  of  tabernacles  (Num.  xxix.  13-40), 
of  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  18-20),  and  of  the  Pass- 
over (Ex.  xii.  5).  They  were  brought  by  the 
princes  of  the  congregation  as  burnt-oflTerings  at 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.),  and 
were  offered  on  solemn  occasions  like  the  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix.  3),  the  coronation  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Chr.  xxix.  21),  the  purification/of  the  Tem- 
ple under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  21),  and  the 
great  passover  held  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  7).  They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  ofl?ered 
at  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev. 
xii.  6),  and  at  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
10-25).  They  accompanied  the  presentation  of 
first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  12).  When  the  Nazarites 
commenced  their  period  of  separation  they  offered 
a  he-lamb  for  a  trespass-offering  (Num.  vi.  12) ; 
and  at  its  conclusion  a  he-lamb  was  sacrificed  as  a 
burnt-offering,  and  an  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin-ofl^ering 
(v.  14).  An  ewe-lamb  was  also  the  offering  for  the 
sin  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  32). 

4.  "?,  car,  a  fat  ram,  or  more  probably  "  weth- 
er," as  the  word  is  generally  employed  in  opposi- 
tion to  ayil,  which  strictly  denotes  a  "  ram  "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Is.  xxxiv.  6).  Mesha  king 
of  Moab  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,'- 
000  fat  wethers;  and  this  circumstance  is  made  use 
of  by  K.  Joseph  Kimchi  to  explain  Is.  xvi,  1, 
which  he  regards  as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites 
to  renew  their  tribute.  The  Tyrians  obtained 
their  supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21 ), 
and  the  pastures  of  Bashan  were  famous  as  grazing 
grounds  (Ez.  xxxix.  18).     [Bashan,  Amer"  ed.] 

5.  1S^,  tson,  rendered  "  lamb  "  in  Ex.  xii.  21, 
is  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a  "flock" 
of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in  distinction  from 
herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Eccl.  ii.  7 ;  Ez.  xlv. 
15).     In  opposition  to  this  collective  term  the  vvord 

6.  ntt"',  seh,  is  applied  to  denote  the  individ- 
uals of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goats ;  and  hence, 
though  "lamb  "  is  in  many  passages  the  rendering 
of  the  A.  v.,  the  marginal  reading  gives  "  kid  " 
(Gen.  xxii.  7,  8;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxji.  1,  &c.).     [Sheep.] 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb  see  Passover. 

W.  A.  W. 

LA^MECH  (tj^b  :  [perh.  youth,  one  in  his 
strength,  Ges.]  :  Aajx^x  •  /^'''»?ecA),  properly  Lemech, 
the  name  of  two  persons  in  antediluvian  history. 

1.  The  fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
18-24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with 
some  detail.  He  is  the  first  polygamist  on  record. 
His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  his  daughter 
Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the  only  an^edihnian 
women  whose  names  are  mentioned  -by  Moses. 
His  three  sons  —  Jaual,  ,Jubal,  and  Tubal- 
CAiN,  are  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  authors  of 
useful  inventions.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  adds, 
that  his  diughter  was  "the  mistress  of  sounds  and 
songs,"  i.  e.  the  first  poetess.     Josephus  {Ant.  i. 

2,  §  2)  relates  that  the  number  of  his  sons  was 
sevent3'-seven,  and  Jerome  records  the  same  tradi- 
tion, adding  that  they  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Del- 
uge, and  that  this  was  the  seven ty-and-sevenfold 
vengeance  which  Lamech  imprecated. 

The  remarkable  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfactorily.     It  is 
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the  subject  of  a  dissertation  by  Hilliger  in 
Thesaurus  Theobgico-Philol.  i.  141,  and  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  the  various  commentators  on 
Genesis.  The  history  of  the  descendants  of  Cain 
closes  with  a  song,  which  at  least  threatens  blood- 
shed. Delitzsch  observes,  that  as  the  arts  which 
were  afterwards  consecrated  by  pious  men  to^  a 
heavenly  use  had  their  origin  in  the  family  of  Cain, 
so  this  early  effort  of  poetry  is  composed  in  honor, 
not  of  God",  but  of  some  deadly  weapon.  It  is  the 
only  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poetry;  it 
came  down,,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song,  to  the 
generation  for  whom  Moses  wrote,  and  he  inserts  it 
in  its  proper  place  in  his  history.  Dehtzsch  traces 
in  it  all  the  peculiar  features  of  later  Semitic 
poetry  —  rhythm,  assonance,  parallehsm,  strophe, 
and  poetic  diction.     It  may  be  rendered :  — 

Adah  and  Zillah  !  hear  my  voice, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech  1  give  ear  unto  my  speech ; 
For  a  man  had  I  slain  for  smiting  me. 

And  a  youth  for  wounding  me  : 
Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 

But  Lamech  seventy  and  seven. 

The   A.   V.   makes    Lamech    declare    himself  a 
murderer,  "  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  woundin 
etc.     This  is  the  view  taken  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
Yulgate.     Chrysostom  (floni.  xx.  in  Gen.)  regards 
Lamech  as  a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driven  to 
make  public  confession  of  his  guilt  solely  to 
his  conscience,  and  afterwards  (Horn,  in  Fs.  vi.) 
obtaining    mercy.      Theodoret    (Qucest.    in    Gen. 
xliv.)  ;sets  him  down  as  a  murderer.     Basil  {Ep, 
260  [317],  §  5)  interprets  Lamech's  words  to  mean 
that  he  had  committed  two  murders,  and  that  he 
deserved  a  much  severer  punishment  than  Cain,  as 
having  sinned  after  plainer  warning;   Basil  adds, 
that  some  persons   interpret  the  last  lines  of  the 
poem  as  meaning,  that  whereas  Cain's  sin  increased, 
and  was  followed  after  seven    generations  by  the 
punishment  of  the  Deluge  washing  out  the  foulness 
of  the  world,  so  Lamech's  sin  shall  be  followed  in 
the    seventy-seventh    (see    St.    Luke    iii.    23-38) 
generation    by    the    coming   of   Him  who    taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.     Jerome  {Ei).  xxxvi. 
ad  Damasum,  t.  i.  p.  161)  relates  as  a  tradition  of 
his  predecessors  and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was 
accidentally  slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  Adam.     This  legend  is  told  with  fuller 
details  by  Jarchi.     According  to  him,  the  occasion 
of  the  poem  was  the  refusal  of  Lamech's  wives  to 
associate  with   him  in  consequence  of  his  having 
killed   Cain   and   Tubal-cain;  Lamech,  it  is  said, 
was  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  Tubal-cain;  when 
the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  wild-beast,  Lamech,   by  his   son's   direction, 
shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  slew  Cain ;  in  alarm 
and  indignation   at  the  deed,   he  killed   his  son; 
hence  his  wives  refused  to  associate  with  him ;   and 
he   excuses    himself    as    having   acted    without    a 
vengeful  or  murderous  purpose.     Luther  considers 
the  occasion    of  the   poem    to   be    the    dehberate 
murder  of    Cain    by  Lamech.     Lightfoot    (Becas 
Chorog7\  Marc,  prceni.  §  iv. )  considers  Lamech  as 
expressing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  first  polyg- 
amist,    introduced    more   destruction   and  murder 
than    Cain    was    the    author    of   into    the    world. 
Ffeiffer  {Diff.  Scrip,  hoc.  p.  25)  collects  different 
opinions  with   his  usual  diligence,  and  concludes 
that  the  poem  is  Lamech's  vindication  of  himself  to 
his  wives,  who  were  in  terror  for  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  having  slain  two  of  the  posterity  of 
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Seth.  Lowth  (Z)e  8.  Poesi  Heb.'w.)  and  Michaelis 
think  that  Lamech  is  excusing  himself  for  some 
murder  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defense, 
"for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me." 

A  rather  milder  interpretation  has  been  given  to 
the  poem  by  some,  whose  opinions  are  perhaps  of 
greater  weight  than  the  preceding  in  a  question  of 
Hebrew  criticism.  Onkelos,  foUoAved  by  Pseudo- 
jonathan,  paraphrases  it,  "  I  have  not  slain  a  man 
that  I  should  bear  sin  on  his  account."  The  Arab. 
Ver.  (Saadia)  puts  it  in  an  interrogative  form, 
"  Have  I  slain  a  man?  "  etc.  These  two  versions, 
which  are  substantially  the  same,  are  adopted  by 
De  Dieu  and  Bishop  Patrick.  Aben-Ezra,  Calvin, 
Drusius,  and  Cartwright,  interpret  it  in  the  future 
tense  as  a  threat,  "  I  will  slay  any  man  who 
wounds  me."  This  version  is  adopted  by  Herder; 
whose  hypothesis  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem 
was  partly  anticipated  by  Hess,  and  has  been 
received  by  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch. 
Herder  regards  it  as  Lamech's  song  of  exultation 
on  the  invention  of  the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal- 
oain,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  foresaw  a  great 
advantage  to  himself  and  his  family  over  any 
enemies.  This  interpretation  appeal's,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  best  that  has  been  suggested.  But 
whatever  interpretation  be  preferred,  all  persons 
will  agree  in  the  remark  of  Bp.  Kidder  that  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  not  being  revealed,  no  man 
can  be  expected  to  determine  the  full  sense  of  it; 
thus  much  is  plain,  that  they  are  vaunting  words 
in  which  Lamech  seems,  from  Cain's  indemnity,  to 
encourage  himself  in  violence  and  wickedness. 

W.  T.  B. 
*  The  sacred  writer  inserts  the  lines,  says  Dr. 
Conant,  "as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
period  of  violence  and  blood,  which  culminated  in  the 
state  of  society  described  in  Gen.  vi.  5  and  11-13, 
when  'the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.'  They 
celebrate  the  prowess  of  an  ancient  hero,  who  boasts 
that  he  had  signally  avenged  his  wrong  upon  his 
adversary,  and  that  the  vengeance  promised  to  Cain 
was  light,  compared  with  what  he  had  inflicted  " 
( Genesis^  with  a  revised  Version  and  Notes,  p.  25 ; 
N.  Y.  1868).  H- 

2.  The  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  25-31;  1  Chr.  i. 
3).  Chrysostom  {Serm.  ix.  in  Gen.  and  Horn.  xxi. 
in  Gen.),  perhaps  thinking  of  the  character  of  the 
other  Lamech,  speaks  of  this  as  an  unrighteous 
man,  though  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a 
prophetic  name  to  his  son.  Buttmami  and  others, 
observing  that  the  names  of  Lamech  and  Enoch 
are  found  in  the  list  of  Seth's,  as  well  as  in  the 
list  of  Cain's  family,  infer  that  the  two  lists  are 
merely  different  versions  or  recensions  of  one  origi- 
nal list,  —  traces  of  two  conflicting  histories  of  tbe 
first  human  family.  This  theory  is  deservedly 
repudiated  by  Delitzsch  on  Gen.  v.       W.  T.  B. 

LAMENTATIONS.  The  Hebrew  tit]^  of 
this  book,  Eclwh  (HD^'S),  is  taken,  like  those  of 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word 
with  which  it  opens,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  almost  a  received  formula  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  song  of  wailing  (comp,  2  Sam.  i.  19-27). 
The  Septuagint  translators  found  themselves  obhged, 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some 
title  more  significant,  and  adopted  Oprjuoi.  'Upe/jlov 
as  the  equivalent  of  Kinoth  (HD'^p,  "lamenta- 
tions"), which  they  found  in  Jer.  vii.  29,  ix.  10, 
20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25,  and  which  had  probably  been 
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applied  familiarly,  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Jewish 
commentators,  to  the  book  itself.  The  Yulgate 
gives  the  Greek  word  and  explains  it  ( Threni,  id  est, 
Lamentaiiones  Jeremim  Prophetm).  Luther  and 
the  A.  V.  have  given  the  translation  only,  in 
Klaglieder  and  Lamentations  respectively. 

The  poems  included  in  this  collection  appear  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than 
the  date  given  in  the  prefatory  verse  which  appears 
in  the  Septuagint/^  This  represents,  however,  the 
established  belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  completion 
of  the  canon.  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §  1)  follows, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  authorship  is  concerned, 
in  the  same  track,  and  the  absence  of  any  tradition 
or  probable  conj'ecture  to  the  contrary,  leaves  the 
consensus  of  critics  and  conmientators  almost  un- 
disturbed.^' An  agreement  so  striking  rests,  as 
might  be  expected,  on  strong  internal  evidence. 
The  poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Idngdom,  or  the  commencement  of  the  exile. 
They  are  written  by  one  who  speaks,  with  the 
vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost  be 
enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  could  have 
written  with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling 
and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah  which  charac- 
terizes both  the  Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  The  evidences  of  identity  are,  however, 
stronger  and  more  minute.  In  both  we  meet,  once 
and  again,  with  the  picture  of  the  "  Virgin- 
daughter  of  Zion,"  sitting  down  in  her  shame  and 
misery  (Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13;  Jer.  xiv.  17).  In  both 
there  is  the  same  vehement  outpouring  of  sorrow. 
The  prophet's  ejes  flow  down  with  tears  (I^am.  i.  j 
16,  ii.  11,  iii.  48,  49;  Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17). 
There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being  sur- 
rounded with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam. 
ii.  22;  Jer.  vi.  25,  xlvi.  b).^  In  both  the  worst  of 
all  the  evils  is  the  iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  the 
priests  (Lam.  ii.  14,  iv.  13;  Jer.  v.  30,  31,  xiv.  13, 
14).  The  sufferer  appeals  for  vengeance  to  the 
righteous  Judge  (Lam.  iii.  64-66;  Jer.  xi.  20), 
He  bids  the  rival  nation  that  exulted  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  prepare  for  a  like  desolation  (Lam.  iv. 
21;  Jer.  xhx.  12).  We  can  well  understand,  with 
all  these  instances  before  us,  how  the  scribes  who 
compiled  the  Canon  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
should  have  been  led,  even  in  the  absence  of  external 
testimony,  to  assign  to  Jeremiah  the  authorship  of 
the  Lamentations. 

Assuming  this  as  sufficiently  established,  there 
come  the  questions  —  (1.)  When,  and  on  what 
occasion  did  he  write  it?  (2.)  In  what  relation 
did  it  stand  to  his  other  writings?  (3.)  What 
light  does  it  throw  on  his  personal  history,  or  on 
that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ? 

I.  The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  is  that 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §  1).  He  finds  among  the 
books  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time  the 
lamentations  on  tlie  death  of  Josiah,  which  are 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25.     As  there  are  no 


a  f'  And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  Israel  was  led 
captive  and  Jerusalem  was  laid  waste,  Jeremiah  sat 
weeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over 
Jerusalem,  and  said." 

^  The  question  whether  all  the  five  poems  were  by 
the  same  writer,  has  however  been  raised  by  Thenius, 
Die  Klagelieder  erklari :  Vorhetnerk.,  quoted  in  David- 
son's latrod.  to  O.  T.,  p.  888. 
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traces  of  any  other  poem  of  this  kind  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature,  it  has  been  inferred,  naturally 
enough,  that  he  speaks  of  this.  This  opinion  was 
maintained  also  by  Jerome,  and  has  been  defended 
by  some  modern  writers  (Ussher,  Dathe,  Michaelis,"^ 
Notes  to  Loivtii,  Proil.  xxii, ;  Calovius,  Prolegom. 
ad  Thren. ;  De  Wette,  EinL  in  das  A.  2\,  KlagL). 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better 
grounds  than  a  hasty  conjecture,  arising  from  the 
reluctance  of  men  to  admit  that  any  work  by  an 
inspired  writer  can  have  perished,  or  the  arbitrary 
assumption  (De  Wette,  /.  c.)  that  the  same  man 
could  not,  twice  in  his  life,  have  been  the  spokes- 
man of  a  great  national  sorrow.^  And  against  it 
we  have  to  set  (1)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side 
embodied  in  the  preface  of  the  Septuagint.  (2)  the 
contents  of  the  book  itself.  Admitting  that  some 
of  the  calamities  described  in  it  may  have  been 
common  to  the  invasions  of  Necho  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  yet  look  in  vain  for  a  single  word  dis- 
tinctive of  a  funeral  dirge  over  a  devout  and  zealous 
reformer  hke  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  closest  possible  likeness  between  the  pictures  of 
misery  in  the  Lamentations  and  the  events  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  llie  long 
siege  had  brouglit  on  the  famine  in  Avhich  the 
young  children  fainted  for  hunger  (Lam.  ii,  11,  12, 
20,  iv.  4,  9;  2  K.  xxv.  3).  The  city  was  taken  by 
storm  (Lam.  ii.  7,  iv.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  17).  The 
Temple  itself  was  polluted  with  the  massacre  of  the  „ 
priests  who  defended  it  (Lam.  ii.  20,  21;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  17),  and  then  destroyed  (Lam.  ii.  6;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  19).  The  fortresses  and  strongholds  of 
Judah  were  thrown  down.  The  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  under  whose  shadow  the  remnant  of  the 
people  might  have  hoped  to  live  in  safety,  was 
taken  prisoner  (Lam.  iv.  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  5)."^  The 
chief  of  the  people  were  carried  into  exile  (Lam.  i. 
5,  ii.  9;  2  K.  xxv.  11).  The  bitterest  grief  was 
found  in  the  malignant  exultation  of  the  Edomites 
(Lam.  iv.  21;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7).  Under  the  rule  of 
the  stranger  the  Sabbaths  and  solemn  feasts  were 
forgotten  (Lam.  i.  4,  ii.  6),  as  they  could  hardly 
have  been  during  the  short  period  in  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  Unless 
we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  predictive, 
the  writer  seeing  the  future  as  if  it  were  actually 
present,  or  the  still  wilder  conjecture  of  Jarchi,  that 
this  was  the  roll  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and 
which  was  re-written  by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah 
(Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  iii,  c.  iv.),  we  are 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coin- 
cidence is  not  accidental, 'and  to  adopt  the  later, 
not  the  earlier  of  the  dates.  At  what  period  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  the 
materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability  are  but 
scanty.  The  local  tradition,  which  pointq^  out  a 
cavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
refuge  to  which  Jeremiah  withdrew  that  he  might 
write  this  book  (Del  Eio,  Proleg.  '  in  Thren.. 
quoted  by  Carpzov,  Introd.  I.  c),  is  as  trustworthy 


c  More  detailed  coincidences  of  words  and  phrases 
are  given  by  Keil  (quoting  from  Pareau)  in  his  Einl. 
in  das  A.  T.  §  129. 

d  Michaelis  and  Dathe,  however,  afterwards  aban- 
doned this  hypothesis,  and  adopted  that  of  the  later 
date. 

e  The  argument  that  iii.  27  implies  the  youth  of  the 
writer,  hardly  needs  to  be  confuted. 
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as  most  of  the  other  legends  of  the  time  of  Helena. 
The  ingenuity  which  aims  at  attaching  each  indi- 
vidual poem  to  some  definite  event  in  the  prophet's 
life,  is  for  the  most  part  simply  wasted. «  He  may 
have  written  it  immediately  after  the  attack  was 
over,  or  when  he  was  with  Gedaliah  at  JMizpeh,  or 
when  he  was  with  his  countrymen  at  Tahpanhes. 

H.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  reminded  by  these 
conjectures  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book  in 
five  chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  each  having  a  distinct  subject,  yet 
brought  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan  which  in- 
cludes them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  entering  on 
any  other  characteristics,  that  we  find,  in  full  pre- 
dominance, that  strong  personal  emotion  which 
mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  with  the 
whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  here 
no  "word  of  Jehovah,"  no  direct  message  to  a  sin- 
ful people.  Tiie  man  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  heart,  and  though  a  higher  Spirit  than  his  own 
helps  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  sorrows,  it  is  yet 
the  language  of  a  sufferer  rather  than  of  a  teacher. 
There  is  this  measure  of  truth  in  the  technical 
classification  which  placed  the  Lamentations  among 
the  Hagiographa  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  in  the 
feeling  which  led  the  rabbinic  writers  (Kimchi, 
Pref.  in  Pmlm.)  to  say  that  they  and  the  other 
books  of  that  group,  were  written  indeed  by  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the  special 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Other  differences  between  the  two  books  that 
bear  the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here 
there  is  more  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration. 
The  rhythm  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies. 
A  complicated  alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly 
the  whole  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
acrostic  form  of  writing  was  not  peculiar  to  Jere- 
miah. Whatever  its  origin,  whether  it  had  been 
adopted  as  a  help  to  the  memory,  and  so  fitted 
especially  for  didactic  poems,  or  for  such  as  were 
to  be  sung  by  great  bodies  of  people  (Lowth,  PvcbI. 
xxii.),^^  it  had  been  a  received",  and  it  would  seem 
popular,  framework  for  poems  of  very  different 
characters,  and  extending  probably  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  The  119th  Psalm  is  the 
great  monument  which  forces  itself  upon  our  notice ; 
but  it  is  found  also  in  the  25th,  34th,  37th,  111th, 
112th,  145th  —  and  in  the  singularly  beautiful  frag- 
ment appended  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxxi. 
10-31).  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work  had  been  left 
half-finished  (De  Wette,  Psahnen,  ad  loc.)  appear 
in  the  9th  and  10th.  In  the  Lamentations  (con- 
fining ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  structure)  we 
meet  with  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 


a  Pareau  (quoted  by  De  Wette,  /.  c.)  connects  the 
poems  iu  the  life  as  follows  :  — 

0.  I.  During  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5). 

C.  II.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

C.  III.  At  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonmeat  in 
the  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  with  Lam.  iii.  55). 

C.  IV.  After  the  capture  of  Zedekiah. 

0.  V.  After  the  destruction,  later  than  c.  ii. 

^>  De  Wette  maintains  {Coinynent .  iiber  dif-  Psalm. 
p.  56)  that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  out- 
growth, of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on  the 
outer  structure  of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  departed. 
His  judgment  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
alphabetic  form  is  shai-ed  by  Ewald  (Poet.  Biick.  i.  p. 
140).  It  is  hard,  however,  to  reconcile  this  estimate 
with  the  impression  made  on  us  by  such  Psalms  as 
the  25th  and  34th  ;  and  Ewald  himself,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Alphabetic  Psalms  and  the  Lamentations, 
100 
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(1.)  Ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  contain  22  verses  each, 
arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse  falling  into 
three  nearly  balanced  clauses  (Ewald,  Poet.  Biich. 
p.  147);  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  having  a 
fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an  interpolation,  as  if 
the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  moment  the  restraint 
of  his  self-imposed  law.     I*ossibly  the  inversion  of 

the  usual  order  of  1?  and  Q  in  ch,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  like  forgetfulness.  Grotius,  ad 
loc..,  explains  it  on  the  assumption  that  here  Jere- 
miah followed  the  order  of  the  Clialda3an  alphabet.^ 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short  verses  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter  being 
three  times  repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  V.  contains  the  same  number  of  verses 
as  ch.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order. 
The  thought  suggests  itself  that  the  earnestness 
of  the  prayer  with  which  the  book  closes  may  have 
carried  the  writer  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
he  had  previously  confined  himself;  but  the  con- 
jecture (of  Ewald)  that  we  have  here,  as  in  Ps.  ix. 
and  X.,  the  rough  draught  of  what  was  intended  to 
have  been  finished  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable  one. 

III.  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  two 
disthict  conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with 
our  own  eyes,  the  desolation,  misery,  confusion, 
which  came  before  those  of  the  prophet.  We  must 
endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he  looked  on 
them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot-poet,  weeping 
over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a  prophet 
who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  foretold  it 
as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the 
Chaldseans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the 
terrors  of  that  "  day  of  the  Lord."  And  now 
the  Chaldaeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy 
and  rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah ;  and 
the  actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though 
he  had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able 
to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged  at 
the  fulfillment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swallowed  up 
in  deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow,  not  less 
than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifts 
of  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence 
and  stupor. of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was  compelled 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  was  devouring  his 
heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself 
was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will  be  seen 
hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  state.     It  revived 


has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  structure  is  with 
the  highest  energy  and  beauty.  With  some  of  these, 
too,  it  must  be  added,  the  assignment .  of  a  later  date 
than  the  time  of  David  rests  on  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  acrostic  structure  is  itself  a  proof  of  it. 
(Comp.  Delitzsch,  Cormnentar  ilher  den  Psalter.,  on  Ps. 
ix.,  X.).  De  Wette  however  allows,  condescendingly, 
that  the  Lamentations,  in  spite  of  their  degenerate 
taste,  "have  some  merit  in  their  way  "  ("  sind  zwar 
in  ihrer  Art  von  einigen  Werthe  "). 

c  Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  and  have 
received  a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  Ps.  p.  57).  It 
is  however  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Chalda^an 
alphabet  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  chosen 
the  Hebrew  order  for  one  poem,  and  the  Chaldsean  for 
the  other  three. 
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the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been  nearly  crushed 
out. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  too,  that  in  thus  speak- 
ing he  was  doing  that  which  many  must  have 
looked  for  from  him,  and  so  meeting  at  once  their 
expectations  and  their  wants.  Other  prophets  and 
poets  had  made  themselves  the  spokesmen  of  the 
nation's  feelings  on  the  death  of  kings  and  heroes. 
The  party  that  continued  faithful  to  the  policy  and 
principles  of  Josiah  remembered  how  the  prophet 
had  lamented  over  his  death.  The  lamentations 
of  that  period  (though  they  are  lost  to  us)  had 
been  accepted  as  a  great  national  dirge.  Was  he 
to  be  silent  now  that  a  more  terrible  calamity  had 
fallen  upon  the  people?  Did  not  the  exiles  in 
Babylon  need  this  form  of  consolation  ?  Does  not 
the  appearance  of  this  book  in  their  Canon  of 
Sacred  writings,  after  their  return  from  exile,  indi- 
cate that  during  their  captivity  they  had  found  that 
consolation  in  it  ? 

The  choice  of  a  structure  so  artificial  as  that 
which  has  been  described  above,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  deep  intense  sorrow  of 
which  it  claims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder 
less  measured  rhythm  would  seem  to  us  to  h&ve 
been  a  fitter  form  of  expression.  It  would  belong, 
however,  to  a  very  shallow  and  hasty  criticism  to 
pass  this  judgment.  A  man  true  to  the  gift  he 
has  received  will  welcome  the  discipline  of  self- 
imposed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for  other 
strong  emotions.  In  proportion  as  he  is  afraid  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling, 
will  he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  more  difficult, 
the  discipline  more  effectual.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  traceable  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
master-minds  of  iLuropean  literature  have  chosen, 
as  the  fit  vehicle  for,  their  deepest,  tenderest,  most 
impassioned  thoughts,  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  sonnet;  in  Dante's  selection  of  the  terza 
lima  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  What  the 
sonnet  was  to  Petrarch  and  to  Milton,  that  the 
alphabetic  verse-system  was  to  the  writers  of  Jere- 
miah's time,  the  most  difficult  among  the  recognized 
forms  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (assuming 
the  earlier  date  of  some  of  the  Psalms  above  referred 
to)  some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had 
been  uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should 
have  employed  it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  used  it.  If  these  Lamenta- 
tions were  intended  to  assuage  the  bitt-erness  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  there  was,  besides  this,  the  sub- 
sidiary advantage  that  it  supplied  the  memory  with 
an  artificial  help.  Hymns  and  poems  of  this  kind, 
once  learnt,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  captives  made  it  then,  more  than 
ever,  necessary  that  they  should  have  this  help 
aflforded  them.« 

An  examination  of  the  five  poems  will  enable  us 
tx)  judge  how  far  each  stands  by  itself,  how  far  they 
are  connected  as  parts  forming  a  whole.  We  must 
deal  with  them  as  they  are,  not  forcing  our  own 
meanings  into  them  ;  looking  on  them  not  as 
prophetic,  or  didactic,  or  historical,  but  simply  as 
lamentations,  exhibiting,  hke  other  elegies,  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  a  pervading  sorrow. 

I.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 

a  The  reappearance  of  this  structure  in  the  later 
literature  of  the  East  is  not  ^Yithout  interest.  Alpha- 
betic poems  are  found  among  the  hymns  of  Ephraem 
Syrus  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  p.  68)  and  other 
writers  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ebed-jesua,  with 
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whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  prophet's 
mind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
She  that  was  ''princess  among  the  nations"  (1) 
sits  (like  the  juD.iiA  capta  of  the  lioman  medals) 
"solitary,"  "as  a  widow."  ll'er  "lovers"  (the 
nations  with  whom  she  had  been  allied)  hold  aloof 
from  her  (2).  The  heathen  are  entered  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sabbaths  (7,  10). 
After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  personality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now 
advances,  and  blends  by  hardly  perceptible  transi- 
tions with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himself.  At 
one  time,  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  asks  "  Is 
it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?  "  (12).  At 
another,  it  is  the  prophet  who  looks  on  her,  and 
portrays  her  as  "  spreading  forth  her  hands,  and 
there  is  none  to  comibrt  her"  (17).  Mingling  with 
this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thoughts 
characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  The 
calamities  which  the  nation  suifers  are  the  conse- 
quences of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confession 
of  those  sins :  "  The  Lord  is  righteous,  for  I  have 
rebelled  against  His  commandment  "  (18).  There 
is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation,  that 
Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufferings.  Those  who 
have  exulted  in  her  destruction  shall  drink  of  the 
same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  unto  her  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  shall  call  (21). 

II.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  subject 
of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that 
had  laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second.  Jehovah  had  thrown  down  in  his 
wrath  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah 
(2).  The  rampart  and  the  wall  lament  together 
(8).  The  walls  of  the  palace  are  given  up  into  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  (7).  The  breach  is  great  as  if 
made  by  the  inrushing  of  the  sea  (13).  With  this 
there  had  been  united  all  the  horrors  of  the  iamine 
and  the  assault :  young  cliildren  fainting  for  hunger 
in  the  top  of  every  street  (19);  women  eating  their 
own  children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curse  of  Deut. 
xxviii.  53  (20);  the  priest  and  the  prophet  slain  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  (ibicL).  Added  to  all  this, 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  betn 
all  along  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  lile,  against 
which  he  had  to  wage  contiiuml  war.  The  prophets 
of  Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  false 
burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment  (14).  A  righteous 
judgment  had  fallen  on  them.  The  prophets  found 
no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9).  'i'he  king  and  the  princes 
who  had  listened  to  tbem  were  captive  among  the 
Gentiles. 

III.  The  difference  in  the  structure  of  this  poem 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  its  substance.  In  the  two 
preceding  poems,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  misery 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  he 
speaks  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  o^  his  own. 
He  himself  is  the  man  that  has  seen  afifliction  (1 ), 
who  has  been  brought  into  darkness  and  not  into 
light  (2).  He  looks  back  upon  the  long  life  of 
suffering  which  he  has  been  called  on  to  endure, 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  people,  the  bitterness 
as  of  one  drunken  with  wormwood  (1-1,  15).  But 
that  experience  was  not  one  which  had   ended   in 


a  much  more  complicated  plan  than  any  of  the  0.  T. 
poems  of  this  type  {ibid.  iii.  p.  328),  and  these  chiefly 
in  hymns  to  be  sung  by  boj's  at  solemn  festivals,  or 
in  confessions  of  faith  which  were  meant  for  their 
instruction. 
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darkn3s?  and  despair.  Here,  as  jn  the  pr<  phecies, 
we  find  a  Gospel  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a 
trust  not  to  be  shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  rii^hteous- 
ness  of  Jehovah.  The  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new 
every  morning  (22,  23).  He  is  good  to  them  that 
wait  for  Him  (25).  And  the  retrospect  of  that 
sharp  experience  showed  him  that  it  all  formed 
part  of  the  discipline  which  was  intended  to  lead 
him  on  to  a  higher  blessedness.  It  was  good  for  a 
man  to  bear  the  3^oke  in  his  youth,  good  that  he 
should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  (26,  27).  With 
this,  equally  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  indi- 
viduality, there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong 
which  had  been  or  might  hereafter  be  committed 
by  rulers  and  princes  (34-36),  the  confession  that 
all  that  had  come  on  him  and  his  people  was  but 
a  righteous  retribution,  to  be  accepted  humbly, 
with  searchings  of  heart,  and  repentance  (39-42). 
The  closing  verses  may  refer  to  that  special  epoch 
in  the  prophet's  life  when  his  own  sufferings  had 
been  sharpest  (53-56),  and  the  cruelties  of  his 
enemies  most  triumphant.  If  so,  we  can  enter 
more  fully,  remembering  this,  into  the  thanksgiving 
with  which  he  acknowledges  the  help,  deliverance, 
redemption,  which  he  had  received  from  God  (57, 
58).  And  feehng  sure  that,  at  some  time  or  other, 
there  would  be  for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can 
enter  with  some  measure  of  sympathy,  even  into 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  his  appeal  from  the  un- 
just judgment  of  earth  to  the  righteous  Judge,  into 
his  cry  for  a  retribution  without  which  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Eternal  Righteousness  would  fail 
(64-66). 

IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us,  once 
again,  the  famine,  the  misery,  the  desolation,  that 
had  fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather 
blackness.  One  new  element  in  the  picture  is  found 
in  the  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of  the  con- 
secrated famihes  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  stocks 
(Nazarites  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery  and 
shame.  Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not  with- 
out interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own  life 
and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All  the  facts  gain 
a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
personal  experience  of  the  third  poem.  The  decla- 
ration that  all  this  had  come  "  for  the  sins  of  the 
prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priests,"  is  clearer 
and  sharper  than  before  (13).  There  is  the  giving 
up  of  the  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished, 
when  he  urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submis- 
sion to  the  Chaldoeans  (20).  The  closing  words 
indicate  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  the 
Edomites  which  lasted  all  through  the  Captivity  " 
(21,  22).  She,  the  daughter  of  Edom,  had  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  her  rival,  and  had  pressed  on  the 
work  of  destruction.  But  for  her  too  there  was  the 
doom  of  being  drunken  with  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
wrath.  For  the  daughter  of  Zion  there  was  hope 
of  pardon,  when  discipline  should  have  done  its 
work  and  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity  should  be 
accomplished. 

V.  One  great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last 
section  of  the  poem  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
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It  obviously  indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandon- 
ment of  the  alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished 
character  of  the  concluding  elegy.  The  title  pre- 
fixed in  the  Vulgate,  "  Oraiio  Jeremice  PropheUe^'" 
points  to  one  marked  characteristic  which  may  have 
occasioned  this  difference.  There  are  signs  also  of 
a  later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  ineffaceable, 
yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the  con- 
tinued protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the  Chal- 
deans. The  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and  the 
foxes  walk  on  it  (18).  Slaves  have  ruled  over  the 
people  of  Jehovah  (8).  Women  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  outrages  (11).  The  young 
men  have  been  taken  to  grind,^  and  the  children 
have  fallen  under  the  wood  (13).  But  in  this  also, 
deep  as  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  was'hope, 
even  as  there  had  been  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  and  his  people  are  sustained 
by  the  old  thought  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of 
comfort  to  other  prophets  and  psalmists.  The 
periods  of  suffering  and  struggle  which  seemed  so 
long,  were  but  as  moments  in  the  Hfetime  of  the 
Eternal  (19);  and  the  thought  of  that  eternity 
brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of  love 
which  had  been  declared  so  clearly  should  one  day 
be  fulfilled.  The  last  words  of  this  lamentation 
are  those  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken 
and  contrite  hearts,  "  Turn  thou  us,  0  Lord,  and 
we  shall  be  turned.  Eenew  our  days  as  of  old" 
(21).  That  which  had  begun  with  wailing  and 
weeping  ends  (following  Ewald's  and  Michaelis's 
translation)  with  the  question  of  hope,  "Wilt  thou 
utterly  reject  us  ?  Wilt  thou  be  very  wroth  against 
us?" 

There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of  the  0.  T. 
wliich  appear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were 
meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  this.  It  has 
presented  but  scanty  materials  for  the  systems  and 
controversies  of  theology.  It  has  supplied  thousands 
with  the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffering. 
We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the  weary  years 
of  the  Babylonian  exile  (comp.  Zech.  i.  6,  with 
Lam.  ii.  17).  When  they  returned  to  their  own 
land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  remem- 
bered as  belonging  only  to  the  past,  this  was  the 
book  of  remembrance.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  of  Ab  (July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
were  read,  year  by  year,  with  fasting  and  weeping, 
to  commemorate  the  misery  out  of  which  the  people 
had  been  delivered.  It  has  come  to  be  connected 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "place  of 
wailing  "  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of  their 
city.^'  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-constructed 
order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  services  of  Pas- 
sion-week (Breviar.  Bom.  Eeria  Quinta.  ^"  In 
Coena  Domhii").  If  it  has  been  comparativ-ely  in 
the  background  in  times  when  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture had  passed  into  casuistry  and  speculation,  it 
has  come  forward,  once  and  again,  in  times  of 
danger  and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  com- 
forting men,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  friends  of 


«  Comp.  with  this  Obad.  ver.  10,  and  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 

b  The  Yulgate  imports  into  this  verse  also  the 
thought  of  a  shameful  infamy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  literal  meaning  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  an  Israelite  one  of  the  lowest  offices  of 
slave-labor  (comp.  Judg.  xvi.  21). 


c  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  in  these  devotions  ? 
The  writer  hears  from  some  Jews  that  the  only  prayers 
said  are  those  that  would  have  been  said,  as  the 
prayer  of  the  day,  elsewhere  ;  from  others,  that  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  frequently  employed. 
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Job,  with  formal  moralizings,  but  by  enabling  them 
to  express  themselves,  leading  them  to  feel  that 
they  might  give  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  sad- 
dest feehngs  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed.  It 
is  striking,  as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  writers 
who  have  treated  specially  of  the  book,  to  notice 
how  many  must  have  passed  through  scenes  of  trial 
not  unlike  in  kind  to  th^t  of  which  the  Lamenta- 
tions speak.  The  book  remains  to  do  its  work  for 
any  future  generation  that  may  be  exposed  to  anal- 
ogous calamities: 

A  few  facts  connected  with  the  external  history 
of  the  book  remain  to  be  stated.  The  position 
which  it  has  occupied  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  has 
varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew 
arrangement  it  is  placed  among  the  Kethubim  or 
Hagiographa,  between  Ruth  and  Koheleih  (Eccle- 
siastesj.  In  that  adopted  for  synagogue  use,  and 
reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five  MeyUloth 
after  the  books  of  Moses.  The  LXX.  group  the 
writings  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
together,  but  the  Book  of  Baruch  comes  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  some  writers  that  Jer.  lii.  was  originally  the 
introduction  to  the  poem,  and  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  prophecy,  and  that  the  preface  of  the  LXX. 
(which  is  not  found  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan)  was  inserted  to  diminish 
the  abruptness  occasioned  by  this  separation  of  the 
book  from  that  with  which  it  had  heen  originally 
connected,  it  would  follow  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  V.  corresponds  more  closely 
than  any  other  to  that  which  we  must  look  on  as 
the  original  one. 

Literature.  — T\\QO([o\:Qi,  0pp.  ii.  p.  286;  Jerome, 
0pp.  V.  165.  Special  Commentaries  by  Calvin 
{Prol.  in  Thren.);  Bullinger  (Tigur.  1575);  Peter 
Martyr  (Tigur.  1629);  CEcolampadius  (Argent. 
1558);  ZuingKus  (Tigur.  1514);  Maldonatus ; 
Pareau  (Threiii  Jeremice,  Lugd.  Bat.  1790);  Tar- 
novius  (1624)  ;  Kalkar  [Lamentationes  crit.  et 
exeget.  iUustratce]  (1836);  Neumann  (Jeremins  u. 
Klagelieder,  1858).  Translated  by  Ewald,  in  Poet. 
Bilch.  part  i.  [Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes,  i.  321- 
348,  3e  Ausg.  Gott.  1866] .  E,  II.  P. 

*  Some  find  a  reference  to  Lamentations  in  2 
Ohr.  XXXV.  25 :  "  And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah ; 
and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women 
spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day, 
and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel:  and  behold, 
they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations."  Jerome 
{Comm.  ad  Sack.  xii.  11)  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  death  of  Josiah  forms  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  entire  book.  See  also  Jos.  Ant.  x.  5, 
§  1.  But  the  contents  of  Lamentations  utterly  for- 
bid this  supposition.  It  is  evident  from  the  above 
passage  that  a  collection  of  elegies  on  the  death  of 
this  king  existed  at  the  time  when  Chronicles  was 
written;  and  among  them  it  no  doubt  contained 
some  composed  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  them  with  any  part  of  our  present 
Lamentations.  They  belonged  in  all  probability  to 
songs  of  Jeremiah,  which  like  various  other  books 
cited  in  Chronicles,  were  not  received  into  the  Jew- 
ish Canon,  and  have  perished.  See  Bleek,  Mnl.  in 
das  A.  Test.  p.  504. 

Some  critics,  as  already  stated,  assign  a  low  rank 
to  the  poetry  of  this  book  in  comparison  with  other 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  has  been  decried  as  artificial, 
overwrought,  without  vigor  of  imagination  or  style. 
Against  this  view  we  may  oppose  the  authority  of  so 
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eminent  a  critic  and  scholar  as  the  late  Dean  Mil- 
man.  "Never,"  he  says  {History  of  the  Jews,  i. 
446),  "was  ruined  city  lamented  in  language  so 
exquisitely  pathetic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were,  per- 
sonified, and  bewailed  with  the  passionate  sorrow  of 
private  and  domestic  attachment;  while  the  more 
general  pictures  of  the  famine,  common  misery  of 
every  rank  and  age  and  sex,  all  the  desolation,  the 
carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  away  into 
captivity,  the  reniembrance  of  former  glories,  of 
the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  of  the  glad  festivals, 
the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wrath,  heightening 
the  present  calamities,  are  successively  drawn  with 
all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness."  In 
illustration  of  this  statement  he  presents  in  English 
several  extracts  from  these  elegies,  which  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  and  spirit  of  the  original  are 
remarkably  faithful.  We  cannot  forbear  citing  here 
one  of  these  translations  for  the  gratification  of  the 
reader.     It  is  taken  from  the  last  chapter  (v.  Iff.): 

'^  Remember,  Lord,  what  hatli  befallen, 

Look  down  on  our  reproach  : 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers, 

Our  home  to  foreigners. 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  money, 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price. 

^^  We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egypt, 

To  Assyria  for  our  bread, 
At  our  life-s  risk  w^e  gain  our  food, 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Zion  have  they  ravished, 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 

"  Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand. 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill, 

Boys  faint  'neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  elders  from  the  gate  have  ceased, 

The  young  men  from  their  music. 

'^^  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head. 
Woe  !  w^oe  !   that  we  have  sinned. 

'Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  faint, 
Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim, 

For  Zion's  motmtain  desolate  ; 

The  foxes  walk  on  it."  H. 

*  Literature.  —  In  addition  to  the  works  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  following  may  be  noted:  C.  B. 
Michaelis,  notes,  in  the  Ubtriores  Adnoi.  in 
Hagiogr.  V.  T.  Lihros  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  and 
others,  vol.  ii.  (1730).  J.  G.  Lessing,  Obss.  in 
Tristia  Jerem.,  Lips.  1770.  J.  G.  Bcrmel,  Klag- 
gesdnge  iibers.  mit  Anmerkungen,  u.  mit  einer 
Vorrede  von  Herder,  Weimar,  1781.  J.  F.  Schleus- 
ner,  Curce  crit.  et  exeg.  in  Threnos  Jerem.,  in 
Eichhorn's  Bepert.  (1783),  xii.  1-57.  G.  A.  Hor- 
rer,  Neue  Bearbeitung  d.  Klaggesdnge,  Halle, 
1784.  Benj.  Blayney,  Jerem.  and  Lam.,  Neio 
Trans!,  with  Notes,  Oxf.,  1784,  3d  ed.  Loji*d.  1836. 
A.  Wolfssohn  and  J.  Lowe,  Die  Klagelieder  mit 
deutscher  Uebersetzung  u.  hebr.  Comm.,  Berl. 
1788  (the  introd.  and  comm.  by  Lowe).  J.  Hamon, 
Comm.  sur  Its  Lam.  de  Jeremie,  Paris,  1790.  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  Obss.philol.  et  crit.  in  Jerem.  Vati- 
cinia  et  Threnos.  Ldidit  et  auxit  J.  F.  Schkusner, 
Gotting.  1793.  J.  K.  Volborth,  Klaggesdnge  anfs 
Neue  iibers.,  Celle,  1795.  T.  A.  Dereser,  Die 
Klagelieder  u.  Baruch,  aus  d.  Hebr.  u.  Griech. 
ubers.  u.  erkldrt,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1809.  J.  M.  Hart- 
mann,  Klaglieder  iibersetzt,  in  Justi's  Blumen 
aWiebr.  Dichtlcunst,  Giessen,  1809,  ii.  517  ff.  C.  A. 
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Bjorn,  Threnos  Jerem.  et  Vaiicin.  Nahumi  vietnce 
reddidit^  Notisque  illustravit,  HauniiE,  1814.  Geo. 
Kiegler,  Klagelieder  metrisch  ilbers.,  Erlang.  1814. 
C  P.  Conz,  Die  Klagelieder,  in  E.  G.  Bengel's 
Archiv  f.  d.  Theol.  (1821),  iv.  146-66,  374-428. 
E.  F.  C.  Rosenrauller,  Lat.  trans,  and  notes,  in  his 
Scholia  in  V.  Z".,  pars  viii.  vol.  ii.  (1827).  F.  W. 
Goldwitzer,  Die  Klagelieder  iiber'S.,  mit  d.  LXX. 
u.  d.  Vulfjata  vercjUchen^  nebst  krlt.  AninerkL, 
Sulzb.  1828.  K.  \V.  Wiedenfeld,  Kldf/elieder,  neu 
libers,  u.  erldu,t.ei%  Eiberf.  1830.  jNIaarer,  notes, 
in  his  Comm.  gram.  crit.  in  V.  T.  (1835),  i.  GOl- 
708.  G.  R.  Noyes,  transl.  and  notes,  in  his  llebreio 
Prophets,  vol.  ii.  Boston,  1837,  3d  ed.  1836.  E. 
Henderson,  Jerein.  and  Lam.  translated.^  with  a 
Comm.,  Lond.  1851,  reprinted  Andover,  1868.  A. 
Hetzel,  Die  Klagelieder  in  ieutsche  Liederform 
iibert7'agen,  mil  erid.  Anmm.,  1854.  O.  Thenius, 
Die  Klagelieder  eriddrt  (with  a  transl.).  Leipz. 
1855  (Lief.  xvi.  of  the  Kurzgef.  exeg.  ITindb.  ?:um 
A.  2\st.).  J.  G.  Vaihinger,  Sprdche  a.  Klaglieder, 
metr.  ilbers.  u.  erkldrt^  Stuttg.  1857  (Bd.  iii.  of  his 
Die  dicht.  Schriften  des  A.  Bimdes).  W.  P^ngel- 
hardt,  Die  Klagelieder  Jei-e/n.  iibers.  u.  ausgelegt^ 
Leipz.  1867.  C.  W.  E.  Niigelsbach,  Ber  Proph. 
Jeremia  ti.  die  Klagelieder,  Bielefeld,  1868  (Theil 
XV.  of  Lange's  Bibehoerk).  (3ther  translations 
which  deserve  mention  here,  but  which  embrace 
either  the  poetical  books  or  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  those  of  Dathe,  l)e  Wette,  Oahen, 
Meier,  and  II.  A.  Perret-Gentil  {La  Sainte  Bible^ 
Paris,  1866,  publ.  by  the  Socicte  biblique  protesiante 
de  P(iris). 

The  article  Lamentations  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of 
Bibl.  Lit..,  3d  ed.,  by  Emanuel  Deutsch  of  the 
British  Museum,  is  particularly  good.  A. 

LAMP."  L  That  part  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  which  bore  the 
light;  also  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks  placed  by 
Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the  Holv  of  Holies 
(Ex.  XXV.  37;  1  K.  vii.  49;  2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  11; 
Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lanips  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  cleansed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8;  Reland, 
Ant.  llebr.  i.  v.  9,  and  vii.  8).  The  primary  sense 
of  light  (Gen.  xv.  17)  gives  rise  to  frequent  meta- 
phorical usages,  indicating  life,  welfare,  guidance, 
as  e.  q.  2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  Ps.  cxix.  105;  Prov.  vi. 
23,  xiii.  9. 

2.  A  torch  or  flaml)eau,  such  as  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  of  Gideon  (ludg.  vii.  16,  20;  comp. 
XV.  4).     See  vol.  i.  p.  605,  note. 

3.  In  N.  T.  Aa,a7ra5ey  is  in  A.  V.,  Acts  xx.  8, 
'•  liglits;  "  in  John  xviii.  3,  "  torches ;"  in  Matt. 
XXV.  1,  Rev.  iv.  5,   "  lamps." 

Herodotus,  speaking  of  Egyptian  lamps  used  at 
a  festival,  describes  them  as  vessels  filled  with  salt 
and  oHve  oil.  with 
floating  wicks,  but 
does  not  mention  the 
material  of  the  ves- 
sels (Herod,  ii.  62: 
^Vilkinson,  J/zf;.  AV/. 
Abridg.  i.  2;}8,  ii. 
71).   ^ 

The  use  of  lamps 
fed  with  oil  at  mar- 
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Egyptian  Ijamp. 


riage  processions  is  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1). 


a  ^13,    once  H^D   (2    Sam.    xxii.   29),   from   *n^D, 
'  to  shine,"  Ges.  p.  887  :  Auxw?:  lacertxa. 


Modern  Egyptian  lamps  consist  of  small  glass 
vessels  with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  containing  a 
cotton-wick  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw.  Some 
water  is  poured  in  first,  and  then  oil.  [The  en- 
graving also  illustrates  the  conical  wooden  receptacle, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from  the  wind.] 
Tor  night-travelling, 
a  lantern  composed  of 
waxed  cloth  strained 
over  a  sort  of  cylinder 
of  wire-rings,  and  a 
top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper.  This 
would,  in  form  at  least,  ., 
answer  to  the  lamps  jl 
within  pitchers  of 
Gideon.  [It  may  also, 
possibly,      correspond 

with    the     lamps    re-  Egyptian  Lamp, 

ferred  to  in  the  parable 

of  the  ten  virgins.]     On  occasions  of  marriage  the 
street   or  quarter  where  the   bridegroom    lives    is 


illuminated  with  lamps  suspended  from  cords  drawn 
across.  Sometimes  the  bridegroom  is  accompanied 
to  a  mosque  by  men  bearing  flambeaux,  consisting 
of  frames  of  iron  fixed  on  staves,  and  filled  with  burn- 
ing wood;  and  on  his  return,  by  others  bearing 
frames  with  many  lamps  suspended  from  them 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  202,  215,  224,  225,  230;  ]\lrs. 
Poole,  Englishw.  in  Kg.  iii.  131).         H.  W.  P. 

LANCET.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K.  xviii. 
28  only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Eomach,  which  is 
elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean  a  javelin, 
or  light  spear.  [See  Akms,  vol.  i.  160  a.]  In  the 
original  edition  of  the  A.  V.  (1611)  this  meaning 
is  preserved,  the  word  being  ''  lancers."  -, 

*  LAND-MARK.     [Field.] 

*  LANES.  The  Greek  word  {pvfxf])  so  ren- 
dered occurs  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  Matt.  vi.  12,  and 
Acts  ix.  11,  and  xii.  10.  It  originally  meant  "a 
rushing,"  and  then  a  "line  of  direction,"  or  "  cur- 
rent," and  occasionally  in  later  Greek  and  the  N. 
T.,  a  place  where  the  current  of  people  flows 
along,  i.  e.  a  "  street."  It  denoted  especially  a 
"  narrow  street "  (see  Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.  p.  404), 
where,  as  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  the  poorer  class  of  people 
would  be  found.  R.  D.  0.  R. 

LANGUAGE.    [Tongues,  Confusion  of.] 
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LANGUAGE   OF   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT 


*  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. The  subject  of  this  article  is  not 
the  language  used  by  the  uriters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (see  New  Testament,  IV.)?  t>ut  the  lan- 
guage of  its  sjyea/cers,  the  actual  language  of  the 
discourses  and  conversations  which  stand  reported 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

On  the  question,  What  ivas  the  prevailhig  lan- 
(juage  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  f 
there  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  and  much 
earnest  controversy.  Some  have  maintained  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  spoke  Aramaic  only ;  others 
that  they  spoke  Greek  only;  and  yet  others  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  both  languages,  and 
cculd  use  this  or  that  at  pleasure.  To  understand 
ihe  merits  of  the  case,  the  simplest  way  will  be  to 
'  nke  up  each  of  the  two  languages  in  question,  and 
trace  the  indications  of  its  use  among  the  Palestine- 
..ews  of  the  first  century. 

We  begin  then  with  the  Aramaic  (the  Jewish- 
Ai-amaic  or  Chaldee^  in  distinction  from  the 
Christian -Aramaic  or  Syriac,  dialect).  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  long  intercourse,  friendly  and 
hostile,  between  the  Kingdom  o^  Israel  and  its 
Aramaean  neighbors  on  the  north,  especially  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  may  have  produced  some 
effect  on  the  language  of  the  northern  Israelites. 
liut  the  effect  nmst  have  been  much  greater  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  higher  classes  carried  into  other 
lands,  and  their  places  filled  by  importations  from 
tribes  of  Aramsean  speech.  In  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Assyrians,  a  few  years  later,  it  appears 
from  the  proposal  of  the  Jewish  chiefs  to  Kabsha- 
keh  (2  K.  xviii.  2G)  that  the  Aramsean  language 
was  understood  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
though  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
course  of  events  during  the  next  century  must 
have  added  to  the  inliuence  of  the  Aramaic  in 
southern  Palestine,  until  at  length  the  conquest  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonian  Captivity  gave 
it  a  decided  preponderance.  Surrounded  for  two 
generations  by  speakers  of  Aramaic,  the  Judtean 
exiles  could  not  fail  to  acquire  that  language.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
still  kept  up  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another;  but  some,  doubtless,  forgot  it 
altogether.  After  the  return  to  their  own  land, 
the  Aramaic  was  still  required  for  communication 
with  many  brethren  out  oi  Palestine  or  in  it,  and 
with  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, which  seeins  to  have  made  this  the  official 
language  for  the  provinces  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ezra  iv.  7,  8).  The  prog- 
ress of  the  change  which  made  the  Hebrew  a  dead 
language,  and  put  the  Aramaic  in  its  place  as  a 
living  one,  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  for  want  of 
literary  monuments.  But  the  result  is  certain :  it 
was  complete  at  the  Christian  era,  and  may  have 
been  so  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  It  is  true 
that  the  New  Testament  in  several  passages  speaks 
of  the  Hebrew  as  if  still  in  use ;  l)ut  in  some  of 
these  (John  v.  2,  xix.  1^,  17)  it  is  evident  from  the 
form  of  a  word  described  as  Hebrew  (B7j0ecr5a, 
Ta^^aOa,  ToXyoOa),  that  the  Aramaic  is  meant, 
the  current  language  of  the  Hebrew  people.  In 
many  other  cases,  where  words  of  the  popular  idiom 
are  given  in  the  N.  T.,  but  without  being  called 
Hebrew,  they  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
Aramaic:  thus  Matt.  v.  22,  paKci',  vi.  24  (Luke 
xvi.  9,  13),  fxaficauas;  xvi.  17,  )8ap  'Icoya;  Mark  v. 
41,  raXiea  kovijli]  vii.  34,  ^c^  _>a0a;  xiv.  36,  'A^^S; 


John  i.  43,  K7](pas;  Acts  i.  19,  'A/ceASa/xa;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  fxapav  add. ;  —  to  which  add  the  words 
pa^l^i,  pa^^ovpi,  fxeo-aias,  Tracxa,  and  proper 
names  beginning  with  Bar-  (son).  By  Josephus, 
too,  the  name  Hebrew  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
popular  Aramaic;  thus  eSoj/xa  "red"  {Ant.  ii.  1, 
§  1),  xavatas  "priests"  (iii.  7,  §  1),  'AcrapOd 
"Pentecost  "  (iii.  10,  §  6),  e/.<.tW  "priest's  girdle" 
(iii.  7,  §  2),  all  of  which  he  designates  as  Hebrew, 
are  evidently  Aramaic. 

That  this  Jewish- Aramaic  was  not  confined  to  a 
fraction  of  the  people,  but  was  in  general  and 
familiar  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the 
first  century,  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  evidence, 
outside  of  the  N.  T.  as  well  as  in  it.  Josephus 
speaks  of  it  repeatedly  {B.  J.  pr.  §  1,  v.  6,  §  3,  v. 
9,  §  2)  as  7;  -ndrpios  yAaxrcTa,  the  tongue  of  the 
fathers  and  fatherland,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
mother-tongue,  the  native,  vernacular  idiom.  As 
such  he  contrasts  it  with  the  Greek,  which  he 
describes  {Aiit.  pr.  §  2)  as  aWodaTrrjy  tj^av  koI 
^ev7]s  ^LaXeKTou  auuriO^iau,  "  a  mode  (of  expres- 
sion) alien  to  us  and  belonging  to  a  foreign 
language."  From  Josephus  we  leai^n  (B.  J.  y.  6,  § 
3)  that  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  watch- 
man on  the  towers  saw  a  heavy  stone  launched 
from  the  Koman  catapults,  he  cried  in  the  native 
tongue,  "the  missile  is  coming;"  he  would,  of 
course,  give  warning  in  the  language  best  under- 
stood by  the  citizens  at  large.  Josephus  himself, 
when  sent  by  Titus  to  communicate  with  the  Jews 
and  persuade  them  to  surrender,  addressed  the 
multitude  in  Hebrew  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §  2),  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  if  the  language  had  not  been 
generally  intelhgible  and  acceptable.  For  further 
proof  we  might  appeal  to  the  Targums  or  Chaidee 
paraphrases  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
which  the  oldest,  that  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Onkelos,  was  probably  written  not  far  from  the 
time  of  Christ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  Tar- 
gums may  have  been  composed,  not  for  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  but  for  those  of  Babylonia  and  the 
adjacent  countries;  as  Josephus  states  (B.  J.  pr. 
§  1)  that  the  first  edition  of  his  own  History  was 
composed  in  the  native  tongue  {rf}  vaTpiM)  for  the 
barbarians  of  the  interior  {ro^'i  auoo  ^ap^dpois)- 
Of  more  weight  as  proof  of  a  vernacular  Aramaic 
in  Palestine  is  the  early  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
gospel  (i.  e.  an  Aramaic,  or,  as  Jerome  calls  it, 
Syro-Chaldaic  gospel,  "  Chaldaico  Syroque  sermone 
conscriptum  "),  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
Matthew.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapohs,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  centur)-, 
speaks  of  such  a  book,  and  holds  it  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Apostle.  He  may  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  authorship;  but  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  Aramaic  gospel  at  a  very  early  period,  there 
is  no  sufficient  ground  to  discredit  his  testimony. 
It  appears  then  that  there  was  a  body,  of  j^ople  in 
Palestine  during  the  first  century  to  -whom  it 
seemed  desirable  to  have  the  gospel  in  Aramaic, 
perhaps  not  solely  as  being  more  intelligible,  but  as 
recommended  also  by  patriotic  or  sectarian  feel- 
ing. 

Turning  to  the  'New  Testament,  we  find  it 
stated  (Acts  i.  19)  that  when  the  catastrophe  of 
Judas  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  place  where  it  occurred  was  called 
'A/ceASa^a,  "field  of  blood,"  a  name  clearly  Ara- 
maic; and  that  it  was  called  thus  t^  iSta  5iaAe«:- 
Tw  avToovj  "  in  their  own  dialect."  This  does 
not    imply    that  the   Aramaic    belonged    to    the 
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inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  exclusively,  so  as  to  be 
spoken  by  no  other  population;  nor  that  it  be- 
longed to  them  as  their  only  language,  so  that  no 
other  tongue  was  spoken  in  the  city;  but  that  it 
belonged  to  them  more  properly  than  any  other 
tongue  which  might  be  spoken  there,  which  could 
only  be  true  of  the  native  vernacular,  7;  Tvarpios 
yXwcrcra.  A  strong  light  is  thrown  on  this  whole 
subject  by  the  account  of  Paul's  address  to  the 
people  of  the  city  (Acts  xxi.  27  fF.).  The  Apostle, 
having  been  rescued  by  the  chief  captain  from  a 
mob  who  sought  to  kill  him,  was  about  to  be  taken 
to  the  castle;  but  was  allowed  at  his  own  request 
to  address  the  multitude.  "  And  when  there  was 
made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue."  "  And  when  they  heard  that  he 
spake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the 
more- silence."  (Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2.)  It  is  plain 
that  he  took  them  by  surprise.  If  they  did  not 
know  him  for  a  native  of  the  Greek  city  Tarsus, 
they  had  heard  him  charged  with  bringing  Greeks 
into  the  Temple ;  and  they  expected  him  to  use  the 
Greek.  When  they  found  him  speaking  Aramaic, 
they  showed  by  their  greater  attentiveness  that  they 
were  not  only  surprised  but  gratified;  not  that  a 
Greelc  address  would  have  been  unintelligible,  and 
perhaps  not  on  account  of  any  prejudice  against  the 
language,  but  because  the  speaker,  by  adopting  an 
idiom  which  w^as  peculiarly  their  own,  evinced  his 
respect  for  their  nationality,  his  sympathy  with 
their  feelings,  and,  as  it  were,  made  himself  one 
of  their  number. 

Of  our  Lord  himself  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
on  three  occasions  he  made  use  of  the  Aramaic: 
when  with  the  words  raXiBa  kovjxi  he  raised  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  (IMark  v.  41) ;  when  with  i^cpaOd 
he  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf  man  (Mark  vii.  34); 
and  when  upon  the  cross,  paraphrasing  the  first 
words  of  Ps.  xxii.,  he  cried,  i\oo'i,  eAwt,  Aa/ma 
(Ta^axdccvl  (Mark  xv.  34;  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  ^At, 
r/At,  Arjjua  cra^axOaui).  It  is  hardly  supposable 
that  among  all  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
these  three  were  the  only  ones  for  which  he  used 
the  native  idiom  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  why  out  of  a  larger  series  these  alone  should 
be  given  in  the  original  form.  In  the  last  case  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Aramaic  words  actually 
uttered  by  our  Lord  were  given  by  the  writer  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  some  of  the  bystanders 
conceived  him  to  be  calling  on  Elias.  As  to  the 
other  two,  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  appear  in  only 
one  of  the  Evangelists.  The  miracle  wrought  with 
the  word  itpcpaOd  is  found  in  Mark  alone:  the 
miracle  wrought  with  raXiBa  kov/hl  is  found  in 
Luke  also,  but  the  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  (viii. 
54)  are  Greek,  rj  tccus,  iyeipou,  —  showing  how  un- 
safe it  is  in  other  cases  to  conclude  that  he  spoke 
Greek  because  he  is  not  said  to  have  spoken  Ara- 
maic. It  is  not  an  unhkely  supposition  that  in 
these  two  instances  the  narrative  of  Mark  reflects 
the  impressions  of  an  individual,  whose  mind  was 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  stupendous  effect  instantly 
following,  and  seemingly  produced  by,  the  utterance 
of  one  or  two  words,  so  that  the  very  sound  of  the 
words  became  indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory.  That 
the  same  subjective  impression  was  not  made  in 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  being  made 
it  did'  not  find  its  way  with  uniformity  into  the 
narrative,  are  both  easily  conceivable.  There  is 
however,  yet  another  instance  in  which  our  Lord  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  spoken  Hebrew  (Aramaic): 
ill   his    appearance   to   Paul   when  journeying   to 


Damascus.  Of  this  ei-^ent  there  are  three  narratives 
(Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.);  and  here  again  it  is  worth 
notichig  that  among  the  parallel  accounts  only  one 
(xxvi.  14)  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  language  used 
was  ITebrew.  An  able  wiiter,  who  holds  that 
Christ  seldom  spoke  Hebrew,  suggests  that  he  used 
it  on  this  occasion  to  keep  his  words  from  being 
understood  by  Paul's  companions.  But  if  these 
companions  failed  to  hear  or  to'  understand  the 
voice  (Acts  ix.  7,  xxii.  9),  it  is  not  safe  in  an  event 
of  this  nature  to  infer  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage. And  it  is  quite  supposable  that  the  use 
of  Hebrew  here  belonged  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  manifestation,  Jesus  appearing  to  this  new 
apostle  not  only  with  the  form  in  which  he  was 
known  to  the  Twelve,  but  with  the  language  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  them. 

The  influence  of  the  Greek  in  Palestine  began 
wdth  the  conquest  by  Alexander.  The  country  fell 
under  the  power  of  Macedonian  rulers,  the  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria,  with 
whom  Greek  was  the  language  of  court  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  used  for  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  state;  for  laws  and  proclamations;  for  peti- 
tions addressed  to  the  sovereign,  and  charters,  rights, 
or  patents  granted  by  him.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  conducted  in  it,  at  least  «o  far  as  the 
higher  tribunals  were  concerned.  At  the  same 
time  commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries 
under  Macedonian  rule  came  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  either  spoke  Greek  as  their  native  tongue  or 
adopted  it  as  the  means  of  easiest  and  widest  com- 
munication. Partly  for  purposes  of  trade  and  partly 
as  supports  for  Macedonian  domination,  colonial 
cities  were  planted  in  these  regions,  and  settled  by 
people  who,  if  not  all  of  Hellenic  birth,  had  the 
Greek  language  and  civilization  and  bore  the  name 
of  Greeks.  Such  influences  were  common  to  the 
countries  about  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  and 
their  effect  in  all  was  to  establish  the  Greek  as  the 
general  language  of  public  life,  of  law,  of  trade,  of 
literature,  and  of  commurncation  between  men  of 
different  lands  and  races.  It  did  not  in  general 
supplant  the  native  idioms,  as  the  Lathi  afterwards 
supplanted  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  it  subsisted 
along  with  them,  contracting  but  not  swallowing 
up  the  sphere  of  their  use.  Its  position  and  influ- 
ence may  be  compared  with  those  possessed,  though 
in  a  much  inferior  degree,  by  the  French  language 
in  modern  Europe.  The  sway  of  the  Greek  ex- 
tended to  lands  never  conquered  by  Alexander.  To 
a  language  so  capable,  so  highly  cultivated,  so 
widely  diffused,  so  rich  in  literature  and.  science, 
the  Romans  could  not  remain  indifferent,  especially 
when  the  regions  where  it  prevailed  became  part  of 
their  empire.  Long  before  the  Christian  era  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  training  of  an  educated  Koman.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  under  whom  our 
Lord  suffered,  we  are  told  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  3)  that 
speeches  in  the  Koman  Senate  were  often  made  in 
Greek.  The  emperor  himself,  acting  as  judge,  fre- 
quently heard  pleadings  and  made  examinations  in. 
it  (Dion.  Cass.  Ivii.  15).  Of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
a  few  years  later,  it  is  said  (Sueton.  Claud.  42)i 
that  he  gave  audience  to  Greek  ambassadors  speak- 
ing in  their  own  tongue  and  made  replies  in  the' 
same  language. 

The  people  of  Palestine  were  subjected  to  Hel- 
lenizing  influences  of  a  special  character.  Their 
Seleucid  rulers,  not  content  with  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  circumstances,   made  strenuous  efforts  to 
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impose  upon  them  the  Greek  culture  and  religion. 
The  great  national  reaction  under  the  Maccabees, 
provoked  by  these  efforts,  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  Romans  became  masters  of  the  country;  and 
must  have  given  new  force  to  the  Greek  influences 
to  which  they  had  themselves  yielded.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Roman  administration  of  state 
and  justice  in  Palestine  was  conducted  in  the  Greek, 
not  the  Latin,  language.  The  first  Herod,  who 
reigned  for  many  years  under  Roman  supremacy, 
was  manifestly  partial  to  the  Greeks.  Caesarea, 
which  he  founded,  and  made,  after  Jerusalem,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  land,  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
Greek  inhabitants.  Of  many  other  cities  in  or  near 
the  Holy  Land,  we  learn,  mostly  from  incidental 
noticeSy  that  the  population  was  wholly  or  partly 
Greek.  Thus  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Ptolemais, 
Dora,  as  well  as  Csesarea,  on  the  western  sea-coast ; 
Tiberias  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior;  and  on  the 
east  and  northeast.  Hippos,  Gadara,  Scythopolis 
(or  JBethshan),  Pella,  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  the  remaining  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Jews  must  have  been  powerfully 
affected  by  so  many  Greek  communities  established 
near  them  and  connected  with  them  by  manifold 
political  relations,  —  and  especially  the  Jews  of 
Galilee,  surrounded  as  they  were  and  pressed  upon 
by  such  communities. 

While  many  Greeks  were  becoming  settled  in 
Palestine,  Jews  in  yet  larger  numbers  were  leaving 
it  to  establish  themsel\'es  in  all  the  important  places 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Without  losing  their  nation- 
ality and  religion,  they  gave  up  their  Aramaic 
mother-tongue  for  the  general  language  of  the 
people  round  them.  Had  the  Jews  of  Egypt  re- 
tained the  native  idiom,  the  first  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  would  probably  have  been  made  in 
Aramaic  and  not  in  Greek.  Even  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria, an  older  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  gives 
no  evidence  in  his  voluminous  and  learned  writings 
of  an  acquaintance  with  either  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
But  these  Jews  of  the  dispersion  frequently  returned 
to  their  fatherland ;  they  gathered  in  crowds  to  the 
great  national  festivals ;  and  in  personal  communi- 
cation with  their  Palestinian  kindred,  did  much  to 
extend  the  use  of  their  adopted  language.  In  many 
cases  they  continued  to  reside  in  Palestine.  Thus 
we  hear  (Acts  vi.  9)  of  one  or  more  synagogues  of 
Libertines  (Jewish  freedmen  from  Italy),  Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  peoples  from  western 
Asia  Minor.  That  many  would  content  themselves 
with  their  familiar  Greek,  as  being  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  communication,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  learn  Aramaic,  is  a  fact  which 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Hellenists,  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  29  and 
(as  converts  to  Christianity)  in  Acts  vi.  1,  were 
persons  of  this  sort,  —  separated  from  those  around 
them  not  by  speaking  Greek  (for  most  others  could 
do  so),  but  by  speaking  only  Greek.  The  satisfac- 
tion which  Paul  gave  by  his  use  of  Aramaic  (Acts 
xxii.  2),  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  such 
persons,  who  being  settled  in  Palestine  disdained 
to  acquire  the  native  idiom,  might  be  looked  upon 
with  coldness  or  disfavor  as  a  class  by  themselves, 
especially  if  they  showed,  as  may  often  have  been 
the  case,  a  weakened  attachment  to  other  features 
of  the  national  life.     [Hellenists.] 

The  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  did  much  to 
make  the  Greek  known  and  familiar  to  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  The  original  Hebrew  was  an  object 
of  scholastic  study ;  a  learned  acquaintance  with  it 


was  highly  valued  in  popular  estimation  (Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  11,  §  2);  and  the  number  of  scribes,  lawyers, 
etc.,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  was  probably 
not  inconsiderable;  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  a  sealed  book.  Nor  was 
there,  so  far  as  we  know,  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
any  Aramaic  version.  To  the  common  man  —  the 
man  of  common  education  —  if  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  the  most  natural  and  easy  way  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  by  reading  the 
Greek  translation,  llmt  such  use  was  made  of  it 
by  great  numbers  of  the  people  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  Of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment made  by  the  writers  of  the  New,  the  greater 
part  are  in  the  words  of  the  LXX.  Comparatively 
few  give  any  clear  evidence  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  Hebrew  original.  This  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  version  makes  it  probable  that  it  was 
used  not  only  for  private  reading,  but  in  the  public 
services  of  the  synagogue.  In  many  places  there 
may  have  been  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew  to  read  and  translate  it  for  the 
congi  egation ;  but  in  every  community,  we  may 
presume,  there  were  persons  who  could  both  read 
the  Greek  and  add  whatever  paraphrase  or  explana- 
tion may  have  been  needed  in  Aramaic.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  Josephus,  that  even  men  of 
learning  who  had  studied  the  Hebrew  were  familiar 
with  the  version  of  the  LXX. ;  in  his  Antiquities 
Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.  To  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  must  be 
added  that  of  a  considerable  Jewish-Greek  literature, 
composed  mainly  in  the  last  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  the  so-called  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  true  that  one  of  these  books,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  is  declared  in  its 
preface  to  be  the  translation  of  a  work  composed  in 
Hebrew  (^.  e.,  not  improbably,  in  Aramaic)  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  translator.  There  is  much  reason 
for  beheving  also  that  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
was  written  in  Hebrew;  and  the  same  may  perhaps 
be  true  of  some  other  apocryphal  books.  The  fact, 
however,  that  no  one  of  them  is  extant  in  that 
language  seems  to  show  that  in  general  use  (except 
perhaps  in  countries  east  of  the  Syrian  desert)  the 
Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original  was  early  superseded 
by  the  Greek  version.  A  case  nearly  parallel  is 
seen  in  Josephus's  History  of  the  Jewish  War.  It 
was  composed  (according  to  the  statement  of  the 
preface)  in  the  native  tongue  for  the  barbarians  of 
the  interior,  i.  e.  beyond  the  Syrian  desert,  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  power.  But  for  those  under 
the  Roman  government  he  translated  it  into  Greek 
{ro'is  Kara  rrju  'Vccfxaioov  riyejuoviay  ry  'EAAaSi 
jKaxxar}  jxera^aKuov)-  And  this  translation  has 
so  thoroughly  superseded  the  original  work  that, 
but  for  the  statement  of  its  author,  we  should  not 
have  known,  or  perhaps  even  suspected,  its  exist- 
ence. ^ 

That  Greek  was  generally  understood'  by  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Paufs  address  in  Acts  xxii.  The  multi- 
tude, who  listened  with  hushed  attention  when  he 
spoke  to  th-em  in  Aramaic,  were  already  attentive 
while  expecting  to  hear  him  in  Greek.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  understood  him  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, or  that  all  would  have  understood  him  in 
the  latter.  To  gain  attention,  it  would  be  enough 
that  a  large  majority  could  understand  the  language 
of  the  speaker;  those  who  could  not,  might  still 
get  some  notion  of  the  speech,  its  drift  and  sub- 
stance, by  occasional  renderings  of  their  fellows. 
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The  Greek  New  Testament  is  itself  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  its  language  had  be- 
come naturalized  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Most  of  its  writers,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
lowest  class,  to  the  very  poor  or  the  quite  unedu- 
cated, were  men  in  humble  life,  in  whom  one  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  any  learning  or  accomplish- 
ment beyond  what  was  common  to  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen.  We  are  not  speaking  of  Saul 
or  Luke  or  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  but  of  Peter,  Jude,  James,  John,  and 
Matthew,  if  (as  is  most  probable )  we  have  his  Gospel 
in  its  original  language.  Yet  we  find  them  not 
only  writing  in  Greek,  but  writing  in  a  way  which 
proves  that  they  were  familiar  with  it  and  at  home 
in  it.  They  do  not  write  it  with  elegance  or  with 
strict  grammatical  correctness;  but  they  show  a 
facihty,  a  confidence,  an  abundance  of  apt  and 
forcible  expression,  which  men  seldom  attain  in  a 
language  not  acquired  during  early  life.  Some 
have  found  in  the  Hebrew  idioms  which  color  their 
style  an  indication  that  they  thought  in  Hebrew 
(or  Aramaic),  and  had  to  translate  their  thoughts 
when  they  expressed  them  in  Greek.  But  similar 
idioms  occur  in  the  compositions  of  Paul,  who  as 
the  native  of  a  Greek  city  must  have  been  all  his 
life  familiar  with  the  Greek  language.  When  Greek 
began  to  be  spoken  by  Hebrews,  learning  it  in  adult 
years,  they  had  to  go  through  a  process  of  mental 
translation ;  and  the  natural  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Hellenistic  dialect,  largely  intermixed  with 
Semitic  idioms,  which  they  handed  down  to  their 
descendants.  The  latter,  as  they  did  not  cease 
to  speak  an  Aramaic  idiom,  were  little  likely  to 
correct  the  Aramaic  peculiarities  in  the  Greek  re- 
ceived from  their  fathers.  Josephus  speaks  with 
emphasis  of  the  difficulty  which  even  a  M-ell-educated 
Jew  found  in  writing  Greek  with  idiomatic  accuracy. 
The  Greek  style  of  a  Jew,  especially  when  writing 
on  religious  subjects,  was  naturally  affected  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  LXX.,  which  copied  from  the 
original  many  Hebrew  forms  of  expression,  and 
kept  them  alive  in  the  memory  and  use  of  the 
people. 

In  view  of  these  proofs,  the  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable  that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  Palestine 
Jews  of  the  first  century  were  acquainted  with  both 
languages,  Greek  and  Aramaic.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  as  already  stated,  that  some  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Aramaic;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  though  the  proof  is  less  distinct,  that 
some  were  not  acqiftiinted  with  the  Greek.  Of  both 
these  classes  the  absolute  number  may  have  been 
considerable.  P»ut  apparently  they  were  the  excep- 
tions, the  majority  of  the  people  having  a  knowl- 
edge more  or  less  extended  of  both  languages. 
Other  instances  of  bilingual  communities,  of  popu- 
lations able  for  the  most  part  to  express  themselves 
in  two  different  tongues,  are  by  no  means  wanting. 
One  of  the  most  striking  at  the  present  day  is  to 
be  found  in  a  people  of  Aramaean  origin  with 
a  firmly  held  Aramaic  vernacular,  the  Nestorian 
Syrians  or  (^haldee  Christians.  "In  Persia  most  of 
the  Nestorian s  are  able  to  speak  fluently  the  rude 
Tatar  (Turkish)  dialect  used  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  this  province,  and  those  of  the  mountains  are 
equally  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Koords. 
Still  they  have  a  strong  preference  for  their  own 
tongue,  and  make  it  the  constant  and  only  medium 
of  intercourse  with  each  other."  (Stoddard,  Preface 
to  Modem  Syrinc  Grammar,  in  Journal  of  Amer. 
Oriental  Soc.  vol.  v.) 


It  is  a  common  opinion  that  by  the  pentecostal 
gift  of  tongues  (Acts  ii.)  the  Apostles  were  miracu- 
lously endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  many  languages 
and  the  power  of  using  them  at  pleasure.  But 
this  gift  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  the  accounts 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  inspiration  under  which  the 
speaker  gave  utterance  to  a  succession  of  sounds, 
without  himself  willing,  or  perhaps  even  under- 
standing, the  sounds  which  he  uttered.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  subsequent  history  that  the 
Apostles  in  their  teaching  made  use  of  any  other 
languages  than  Greek  and  Aramaic.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  spoke  Latin  at 
Rome,  or  Maltese  in  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.)  or  Lycao- 
nian  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.).  In  the  transactions  at 
Lystra  it  is  pretty  clearly  implied  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  did  not  understand  the  speech  of  Lycaonia, 
and  therefore  failed  to  perceive  and  oppose  the  idol- 
atrous intentions  of  the  people  until  they  had  broken 
out  into  open  act.  In  choosing  between  the  two 
languages  which  they  undoubtedly  possessed,  the 
Apostles  were  of  course  guided  by  the  circumstances. 
Outside  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  generally, 
if  not  always,  make  use  of  the  Greek.  In  Syria, 
indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  —  the 
same  for  which  the  Peshito  version  was  made  in 
the  next  century  —  would  probably  have  understood 
an  address  in  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine;  but  in 
Antioch,  the  capital,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  Greek  must  have  been  the  preva- 
lent language.  Even  in  Palestine,  Paul's  addresses 
to  the  Ivoman  governors  Eelix  and  Festus  would 
naturally  be  made  in  Greek.  This  is  not  so  clear 
of  the  address  to  Agrippa,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
Jewish  education.  In  the  meeting  of  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  occasioned  by  events 
in  Antioch  and  attended  by  delegates  from  that 
city,  the  proceedings  were  probably  in  Greek,  as 
also  the  circular  letter  which  announced  its  re- 
sult to  "  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia."  When  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  addressed  the  multitude  of 
Jews  gathered  from  many  different  countries,  he 
would  naturally  use  the  language  which  was  most 
widely  understood.  It  is  true  that  the  "  Parthians 
and  Modes  and  Elamites  —  and' Arabians,"  if  no 
others,  would  have  been  most  accessible  to  an 
Aramaic  address:  so  we  judge  fron)  the  fact  that 
Josephus,  writing  for  readers  in  these  very  lands, 
composed  his  history  in  the  native  tongue.  Still, 
when  we  consider  the  "  dwellers  in  Cappadocia,  in 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Pome,'*  it  is  probable  that  more  would 
have  understood  Greek  than  Aramaic ;  so  that  if 
there  was  only  one  address  in  one  language  (which 
perhaps  the  terms  of  the  narrative  do  not  require 
us  to  suppose),  it  was  probably  made  in  Greek. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  language  used 
for  each  particular  discourse  is  even  greater  in  the 
Gospels  than  in  the  Acts.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  conversations  between  kindred  and 
friends,  and  the  familiar  utterances  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  were  in  Aramaic ;  the  native  idiom  of  the 
country,  if  not  wholly  givei  up,  would  naturally 
be  employed  for  occasions  like  these.  Yet  as  long 
as  speakers  and  hearers  had  another  language  at 
command,  there  always  remains,  in  the  absence  of 
express  statements,  a  possibility  that  this,  and  not 
Aramaic,  may  have  been  used  for  any  given  con- 
versation. And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  in  his  more 
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public  discourses  spoke  Greek,  there  is  a  similar 
difficulty  about  being  sure  in  particular  cases  that 
he  did  not  use  the  other  language  which  was 
familiar  to  him  and  to  the  mass  of  his  hearers.  A 
recent  writer  assumes  that  every  discourse  which, 
as  reported  to  us,  contains  quotations  from  the  0. 
T.  in  the  words  of  the  LXX.,  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  Greek;  and  this  criterion,  were  it  trust- 
worthy, would  decide  many  cases.  But  if  an 
Aramaic  speech  containing  Scripture  quotations 
were  to  be  reported  in  Greek  by  a  writer  familiar 
with  the  LXX.,  who  seldom  (if  ever)  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  form,  is  it  not  probable  that 
he  would  give  the  quotations  for  the  most  part 
according  to  the  LXX.  ?  Sometimes,  it  is  likely, 
he  would  depart  from  it,  because  he  did  not  cor- 
rectly remember  its  phraseology;  and  sometimes, 
because  he  remembered  that  the  Aramaic  speaker 
gave  the  passage  a  sense  varying  from  that  given 
by  the  LXX.  As  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were 
probably  in  this  condition  —  of  persons  familiar 
with  the  LXX.,  who  seldom  (if  ever)  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  form  —  it  is  unsafe  from 
the  way  in  which  they  give  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions to  infer  anything  us  to  the  language  used  by 
the  speakers  who  quoted  them.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  afford  some  indications  on  this  point.  Thus 
in  comnumicating  with  the  people  of  Gadara,  wdiich 
Josephus  calls  a  Greek  city,  our  Lord  would  use 
the  Greek  language,  ximong  the  crowds  who  fol- 
lowed him  before  the  Sermon  on  the  iMount  and 
•  who  seem  to  have  stood  about  the  mountain  while 
he  was  speaking,  were  some  from  Decapolis  (Matt. 
iv.  25).  As  already  stated,  the  ten  cities  of  that 
region  were  (most,  if  not  all,  of  them)  Greek.  As 
our  Lord  had  thus  in  the  surrounding  multitude  of 
his  auditors  some  who  probal)ly  were  unacquainted 
witli  Aramaic,  there  is  plausible  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  on  this  important  occasion  he  made  use 
of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  closing  scenes  of 
his  life,  when  lie  was  brought  before  the  Roman 
governor  for  judgment  and  execution,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  Greek  was  used  by  Pilate  himself  and 
by  the  various  speakers  about  his  tribunal. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Mishnah  {Sotah,  c.  9,  n.  14), 
that  when  the  war  of  Titus  broke  out,  an  order  was 
issued  in  which  fathers  were  forbidden  to  have  their 
sons  instructed  in  Greek.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  excited 
patriotism  of  such  a  time  should  cause  the  Jews  to 
set  a  higher  value  on  their  national  tongue.  Per- 
haps those  who  spoke  Greek  and  Aramaic  v/ere  now- 
inclined  as  far  as  possible  to  discard  the  use  of 
Greek ;  the  Targums,  which  seem  to  have  made 
their  first  appearance  or  to  have  assumed  a  perma- 
nent shape  about  this  time,  would  be  a  help  in 
doing  so.  At  all  events  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  after  this  period  there  was  a  considerable  pop- 
ulation in  Palestine  who  did  not  understand  Greek. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  Fathers  (from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  down )  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  composed  in  Aramaic,  had  probably  no  other 
foundation  than  the  belief  that  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  unintelligible  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
for  whom  it  was  designed.  This  belief  is  of  little 
weight  as  regards  the  original  language  of  the  epis- 
tle ;  but  as  regards  the  prevailing  language  of  Pal- 
estine in  later  times  it  may  not  be  without  value. 
Eusebius  of  Coesarea,  a  native  and  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Palestine,  declares  {Dem.  Evang.  lib.  iii.) 
that  the  Apostles  before  the  death  of  their  Master 
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understood  no  language  but  that  of  the  Syrians: 
this  he  would  hardly  have  done  if  Greek  had  been 
generally  spoken  by  the  Galilaeans  of  his  own  day. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  language  of  Palestine 
in  our  Saviour's  time  has  been  quite  generally  con- 
nected with  the  question  whether  iMatthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek.  Most  defenders 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (as  Du  Pin,  Mill,  Michaehs, 
Marsh,  Weber,  Kuinoel,  etc.)  have  maintained  that 
this  was  the  only  language  then  understood  by  the 
body  of  the  people.  And  many  champions  of  the 
Greek  original  (as  Cappell,  Basnage,  Mascli,  Lard- 
ner,  Walseus,  etc.)  have  made  a  like  claim  for  the 
Greek.  For  a  full  list  of  the  older  writers,  see 
Kuinoel  in  Fabricius,  BlbL  Grcnca  ed.  Harles.  iv. 
760.  AVe  add  the  names  of  some  writers  who  have 
treated  the  subject  more  at  large.  Isaac  Vossius 
{Be  Oracidii  SlbyUinis,  Oxon.  1G80),  though  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  Hebrew  original,  held  that 
Greek  was  ahnost  universal  in  the  towns  of  Pales- 
tine, and  that  the  Syriac  stih  spoken  in  the  country 
and  in  villages  had  become  so  corrupted  as  to  be  a 
kind  of  mongrel  Greek.  He  found  an  opponent  in 
Simon  [Uist.  Crit.  du  Texie  du  N.  7'.,  Potterd. 
1689),  who  allowed  that  Greek  was  the  common 
language  {lanyue  vuhjaire)  of  the  country,  but 
contended  that  the  Jews,  beside  the  Greek,  had 
preserved  the  Chaldee  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Babylon,  and  which  they  called  the 
national  language.  Diodati  of  Naples  (/>>e  Cltristo 
Graice  loquente,  1767;  reprinted  London,  1843) 
went  further  than  Vossius,  asserting  that  Greek  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord  had  entirely  supplanted  the 
old  Palestinian  dialect.  Replies  to  this  work  were 
put  forth  by  Ernesti  (in  Neueste  Theol.  BibL, 
1771)  and  De  Rossi  (Delia  Lingwi  propria 
di  Cristo,  Parma,  1772).  De  Rossi's  work  was 
adopted  by  Pfannkuche  as  the  basis  of  his  essay 
on  the  Aramaean  language  in  Palestine  (in  Eich- 
horn's  Allgem.  BibL,  1797),  translated  by  E.  Rob- 
inson (in  Am.  Bibl.  Eepos.,  18-31)  with  an  intro- 
duction on  the  hterature  of  the  subject.  Another 
translation  (by  T.  G.  Repp)  is  given  in  Clark's 
Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  Against  Pflxnnkuche, 
who  is  one-sided  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Aramaic, 
Hug  (Einl.  in  d.  lY.  T.,  4th  ed.,  1847;  3d  ed. 
transl.  by  Fosdick,  Andover,  1836)  maintained  the 
concurrent  use  of  Greek.  His  position  —  which 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Simon  —  is  held 
substantiallv  by  most  later  writers,  as  Credner 
{/iinl.  in  cLN.  T.,  Halle,  1836)  and  Bleek  (J-inl.  in 
d.  N.  7".,  Berlin,  1862).  A  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced position  is  taken  by  Dr.  Alex.  Roberts 
{Discussio7is  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  London,  1863), 
who,  while  admitting  that  both  languages  were  in 
general  use,  contends  that  our  Lord  spoke  for  the 
most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  now  and  then  in 
Hebrew  (Aramaic).  J.  H. 

LANGUAGES,  SEMITIC.     [Snem.] 

LANTERjST  {(pavos)  occurs  only  in  .John  xviii. 
3.  See  Bid.  of' Ant.  art.  Laterna,.  [kAJVir,  p. 
L589.] 

LAODICE'A  (Aao5/«6za:  [Lnodicea]).  The 
two  passages  in  the  N.  T.  where  this  city  is  men- 
tioned, define  its  geographical  position  in  harmony 
with  other  authorities.  In  Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  14,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  belonghig  to  the  general  district  which 
contained  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  Pergamus, 
Sardis,  and  Philadelphia.  In  Col.  iv.  13,  15,  it 
appears  in  still  closer  association  with  Colossse  and 
Hierapohs.     And  this  was  exactly  its  position.     It 
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was  a  town  of  some  consequence  in  tlie  Roman 
province  of  Asia;  and  it  was  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mteander,  on  a  small  river  called  the  Lycus, 
with  CoLOSs.E  and  HiEKAroLis  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  west. 

Built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Seleucid 
aionarchs,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodicea 
became  under  the  Ivoman  government  a  place  of 
some  importance.  Its  trade  Avas  considerable;  it 
lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  conventus.  From  Kev.  iii.  17  we  should  gather 
it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth.  The  damage  which 
was  caused  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  was  promptly  repaired  by  the 
energy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  after  this 
occurrence  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Laodicea,  not  liowever,  as  it  would  seem,  through 
the  direct  agency  of  St.  Paul.  Vv^e  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to 
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the  Christians  of  Colossse,  he  sent  a  greeting  to 
those  of  Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited 
either  place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  inevitably 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  churches  in  the 
neighboring  cities,  especially  where  Jews  were 
settled;  and  there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea  (Joseph. 
AnL  xii.  3,  §  4;  xiv.  10,  §  20).  In  subsequent 
times  it  became  a  Christian  city  of  eminence,  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meeting-place  of  councils.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  The 
xMohammedan  hivaders  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now 
a  scene  of  utter  desolation ;  but  the  extensive  ruins 
near  Denisla  justify  all  that  we  read  of  Laodicea 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  iNlany  travellers 
(Pococke,  Chandler,  Leake,  Arundeli,  Fellow^s)  have 
visited  and  described  the  place,  but  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  account  is  that  of  Hamilton. 
One  Biblical  subject  of  interest  is  connected  with 
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laodicea.  From  Col.  iv.  16  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  this  place  {rj  Sk  AaodiKelas) 
when  he  vvrote  the  letter  to  Coloss^e.  The  question 
arises  whether  we  can  give  any  account  of  this 
Laodicean  epistle.  Wieseler's  theory  {Apost.  Zdt- 
altei'j  p.  450)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
■  meant ;  and  the  tradition  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
Uitutions  that  he  was  bishop  of  this  see  is  adduced 
in  confirmation.  Another  view,  maintained  by 
Paley  and  others,  and  suggested  by  a  manuscript 
variation  in  Eph.  i.,  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  intended.  [Ephksians.]  Ussher's 
view  is,  that  this  last  epistle  was  a  circular  letter 
sent  to  Laodicea  among  other  places  (see  Life  and 
Episdes  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  488,  with  Alford's  Pro- 
lec/ome?ia,  G.  T.  v.  iii.  13-18).  None  of  these 
opinions  can  be  maintained  with  much  confidence. 
It  may  however  be  said,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  apocryphal  Epistola  ad  Laodlcenses  is  a  late 
and  clumsy  forgery.    It  exists  only  in  Latin  MSS., 


and  is  evidently  a  cento  from  tb.e  ("ralatians  and 
I^Dhesians.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Jones 
{On  the  Canon.,  ii.  31-49). 

The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  (Jypdcpr)  airo  AaodLiceias,  7?TiS  eVrl 
ixrjrpoTioKLS  ^?pvyias  ttjs  YlaKaTiauTj'i)  is  of  no 
authority;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing 
the  importance  of  Laodicea.  J.   S.   II. 

'^'  The  reasons  for  regarding  Paul's  letter  to 
Philemon  as  the  letter  to  the  Laodiceans  are  very 
inconclusive.  The  letter  to  Philemon  was  of  a 
private  nature,  and  in  the  salutation  (vv.  1,  2)  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  private  circle,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  a  letter  to  the  entire  Laodicean  church 
(comp.  Col.  i.  1  f. ).  Further  as  Onesimus  certainly 
belonged  to  Colossse  (Col.  iv.  9),  Philemon  also 
must  have  belonged  there,  and  the  letter  have  been 
written  to  him  at  that  place.  AVieseler  argues 
{Chronologie  des  Apost.  Zeitalters,  p.  454)  that 
Philemon    lived    at   Laodicea    because   Archippus 
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(Phil.  ver.  2  and  Col.  iv.  17)  lived  there;  and  he 
argues  that  Archippus  lived  there  because  Paul 
sends  a  message  to  him  just  after  speaking  of  the 
church  in.  Laodicea.  But  Paul  directs  these  same 
Colossians  to  whom  he  writes  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage as  by  word  of  mouth  to  Archippus  {dirar^ 
'Apx^^TTTrw),  and  hence  Archippus  must  have  been 
at  Coiossai  as  well  as  the  Colossians.  It  may  be 
said  indeed  that  divare  denotes  an  intermediate 
act  hke  aoTrdo-o.orQe  in  ver.  15;  that  is  possible, 
we  must  admit,  })ut  altogether  against  the  natural 
impression  of  the  passage.  The  tradition  that  an 
Arcliippus  was  bishop  at.  Laodicea  {Ajjost,  Const. 
vji.  40)  may  or  may  not  have  some  weight  as  an 
argument.  It  is  an  inadvertence  in  the  article 
above  tliat  W'ieseler  is  said  to  connect  that  tradition 
with  Philenion. 

The  best  edition  of  this  Latin  Jipistola  ad 
Ldodicemts  is  A)iger"s,  appended  to  his  treatise 
Utbtr  den  U mil ctner brief  (I.eipz.  1813).  He 
agrees  with  tliose  who  regard  the  Epistle  to  the 
Kphesians  as  encyclical,  and  hence  the  one  from 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  10)  to  which  Paul  refers.  Prof. 
Lightfoot  {I'lpisUe  to  the  Phlllppiana,  p.  137  f.) 
maintains  also  this  opinion.  He  has  a  valuable 
note  there  on  this  question  of  lost  Apostolic  epistles. 
Hutter's  Greek  translation  of  this  epistle  will  be 
found  in  Anger  as  abo\'e  (p.  172),  and  in  Fabricius, 
Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  i.  873  f.  Dr.  Eadie  has  given 
an  English  version  of  this  Greek  copy  in  his  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  H. 

LAODICE^ANS  (Aao5/«ery  :  Laodlcenses), 
the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16 ;  Lev.  iii.  11). 

LAP^IDOTH  (nhl^^b,  z.  e.  Lappidoth  : 
[Rom.  Alex.  AacptddoO  ;  Vat.  Aid.]  AacpeiSccd: 
Lapidoth)^  the  husband  of  Deborah  the  })rophetess 
(Judg.  iv.  4  only).  The  word  rendered  "  wife"  in 
the  expression  "wife  of  Lapidoth,"  has  simply  the 
force  of  "woman;  "  and  thus  lappidutli  ('•  torches  ") 
has  been  by  some  understood  as  descriptive  of 
Deborah's  disposition,  and  .even  other  occupations. 
[Debokati.]  Put  there  is  no  real  ground  lor 
supposing  it  to  mean  anything  but  wife,  or  for 
doubting  the  existence  of  her  husband.  True,  the 
termination  of  the  name  is  feminine;  but  this  is 
the  case  in  other  nanies  undoubtedly  borne  by  men, 
as  Meke^niotii,  Mahazioth,  etc.  G. 

LAPWING  (nD'^p-l^,  duMphath:  ^Troxjy' 
upupa.)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  in  the  paral- 
lel passage  of  Dent.  xiv.  18,  amongst  the  list  of 
those  birds  which  were  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites.  Commentators 
generally  agree  with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  that  the 
hoopoe  is  the  bird  intended,  and  with  this  interpre- 
tation the  Arabic  versions  "  coincide:  all  these  three 
versions  give  one  word,  lioopoe^  as  the  meaning  of 


"'  cX^Jw^Jt,  alhudlmd,  from  root  iX^iX^^ 
^'  to  moan  as  a  dove."  Hiidkud  is  the  modern  Arabic 
name  for  the  hoopoe.  At  Cairo  the  name  of  this  bird 
is  kid  hid  (vid.  Forskal,  Descr.  Anvinal.  p.  vii.). 

l>   j;..C:i    \^Q.;wJ9l  {^jxmc),  woodland-cock. 

c  S'n^tO  *nB,3  {G\\3l<leQ),  artifex  montis  :  German 
Bergmeister  (then,  galtus  montanus) :  from  the  rab- 
biuical  story  of  the  Hoopoe  and  the  Shamir.  (See 
Adamant,    and    Ikixtorf,     Lex.    Chald.     Talm.    s.  v. 


LAPWING 

dukiphath;  but  one  cannot  definitely  say  w^hether 
the  Syriac  reading,?^  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem, 
Onkelos,  and  Jonathan,^  and  "the  Jewish  doctors, 
indicate  any  particular  bird  or  not,  for  they  merely 
appear  to  resolve  the  Hebrew  word  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  didciphath  being  by  them  understood 
as  the  "  mountain-cock,"  or  "  woodland-cock." 
This  translation  has,  as  may  be  supposed,  produced 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  kind  of  bird  rep- 
resented by  these  terms  —  expressions  which  would, 
before  the  date  of  acknowledged  scientific  nomen- 
clature, have  a  xery  wide  meaning.  According  to 
Pochart,  these  four  differeiit  interpretations  have 
been  assigned  to  duhiphath :  1.  The  Sadducees 
supposed  the  bird  intended  to  be  the  common  lien., 
which  they  therefore  refused  to  eat.  2.  Another 
interpretation  understands  the  code  of  the  urwds 
{Tetrao  urogollus).  3.  Gther  interpreters  think 
the  attapen  is  meant.  4.  The  last  interpretation 
is  that  which  gives  the  hoopoe  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word-f^' 


The  Hoopoe  (  Upupa  epopi). 

As  to  the  value  of  1.  nothing  can  be  urged  in  its 
favor  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  woi'd  duk  or 
dik  does  in  Arabic  mean  a  cock.<^  2.  With  almost 
as  little  reason  can  the  cock  of  the  7L'0ods,  or  caper- 
cailzie^ be  considered  to  have  any  claim  to  be  the 
bird  indicated ;  for  this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  although 
it  has  been  occasionally  found,  according  to  M. 
Temminck,  as  far  south  as  the  Ionian  Islands,  yet 
such  occurrences  are  rare  indeed,  and  we  ha\e  no 
record  of  its  e^'er  having  been  seen  in  S.yria  or 
Egypt.  The  capercailzie  is  therefore  a  bird  not  at 
all  likely  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Jews.  3.  As  to  the  third  theory,  it  is 
certainly  at  least  as  much  a  question  what  is  signi- 
fied by  (dtagen^  as  by  diddphath.f 

j\[any,  and  curious  in  some  instances,  are  the 
derivations  proposed  for  the  Hebrew  word,  but  the 
most  probable   one   is    that  wliich  was   alluded   to 


d  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hoopoe  is  the 
bird  intended  by  dukiphath ;  for  the  Coptic  kuknpha., 
the  Syriac  kikuplia,  which  stand  for  the  Upupa  epops^ 

are  almost  certainly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  nD"^^'"''''' 
dukiphath. 

^    Rj^2.J(^    vioO  *  gallina^  gallus. 

f  By  attagen  is  here  of  course  meant  the  ar7aya<; 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  attagen  of  the  Romans ;  aot 
that  name  as  sometimes  apphed  locally  to  the  ptar- 
jnigan^  or  ivhite  grouse. 
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above,  namely,  the  mcnmtain-cock.  iEschyliis  speaks 
of  the  hoopoe  by  name,  and  expressly  calls  it  the 
bird  of  the  rocks  {Fragm.  291,  quoted  by  Arist. 
H.  A.  ix.  49).  JElian  {N.  A.  iii.  26)  says  that 
these  birds  build  their  nests  in  lofty  7'ocks.  Aris- 
totle's words  are  to  the  same  effect,  for  he  M'rites, 
"  Now  some  animals  are  found  in  the  mountains, 
as  the  hoopoe  for  instance"  (//.  A.  i.  1).  When 
the  two  lawsuit-wearied  citizens  of  Athens,  Euel- 
pides  and  Pisthetoerus,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes  (20,  54),  are  on  their  search  for 
the  home  of  Epops,  king  of  birds,  their  ornltliolog- 
ical  conductors  lead  them  through  a  wild  desert 
tract  terminated  by  mountcdns  and  rocks,  in  which 
is  situated  the  royal  aviary  of  Epops. 

It  must,  however?  be  remarked  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  habits  of  the  hoopoe  recorded  by  modern 
zoologists  do  not  appear  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  it  is  so  preeminently  a  mountain-bird  as  has 
been  implied  above. «  Marshy  ground,  ploughed 
land,  wooded  districts,  such  as  are  near  to  water, 
are  more  especially  its  favorite  haunts :  but  perhaps 
more  extended  observation  on  its  habits  may  here- 
after confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the 
ancients. 

The  hoopoe  was  accounted  an  unclean  bird  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  nor  is  it  now  eaten  b  except  occa- 
sionally in  those  countries  where  it  is  abundantly 
found  -  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  etc.  etc.  Many  and 
strange  are  the  stories  which  are  told  of  the  hoopoe 
in  ancient  oriental  fable,  and  some  of  these  stories 
are  by  no  means  to  its  credit.  It  seems  to  have 
been  always  regarded,  both  by  Arabians  and  Greeks, 
with  a  superstitious  reverence  c  — a  circumstance 
which  it  owes  no  doubt  partly  to  its  crest  (Aristoph. 
Birds,  94;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  672),  which  certainly 
gives  it  a  most  imposing  appearance;  partly  to  the 
length  of  its  beak,  and  partly  also  to  its'  habits. 
"  If  any  one  anointed  himself  with  its  blood,  and 
then  fell  asleep,  he  would  see  demons  suffocating 
him  '•  —  "  If  its  liver  were  eaten  with  rue,  the 
eater's  wits  would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  mem- 
ories be  excited"  — are  superstitions  held  respect- 
ing this  bird.  One  more  fable  narrated  of  the 
hoopoe  is  given,  because  its  origin  can  be  traced  to 
a  jjecuiiar  habit  of  the  bird.  "The  Arabs  say  that 
the  hoopoe  is  a  betrayer  of  secrets ;  that  it  is  able 
moreover  to  point  out  hidden  wells  and  fountains 
under  ground.  Now  the  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
the  ground,  has  a  strange  and  portentous-looking 
habit  of  bending  the  head  downwards  till  the  point 
of  the  beak  touches  the  ground,  raising  and  de- 
pressing its  crest  at  the  same  iimQd  Hence  with 
much  probability  arose  the  Arabic  fable. 

These  stories,  absurd  as  they  are,  are  here  men- 
tioned because  it  was  .perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
owing,  not  only  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  bird, 
but  also  to  the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  the 
hoopoe  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  and  heathen 
generally,  that  it  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites,  whose  affections  Jehovah  wished  to  wean 
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«  See  Macgillivray's  British  Birds,  vol,  iii.  43  ;  Yar- 
rell,  Brit.  B.  ii.  178,  2d  edit.  ;  Lloyd's  Scandi7iavia7i 
Adventures,  ii.  321  ;  Tristram  in  Ibis,  vol.  i.  The 
chief  grounds  for  all  the  filthy  habits  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  much-mahgned  bird  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  resorts  to  dunghills,  etc.,  in  search 
of  the  worms  and  insects  which  it  finds  there. 

f>  A  writer  in  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  says,  "  We  found 
the  hoopoe  a  very  good  bird  to  eat." 

c  Such  is  the  case  even  to  this  day.     The  Rev.  H. 


from  the  land   of  their  bondage,  to  which,  as  we 
know,  they  fondly  clung. 

The  word  hoopoe  is  evidently  onomatopoetic, 
being  derived  from  the  voice  of  the  bird,  which  re- 
sembles the  words  "  hoop,  hoop,"  softly  but  rapidly 
uttered.  The  Germans  call  the  bird  Mn  IIoup, 
the  French  La  IIu/)pe,  which  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate, as  it  refers  both  to  the  crest  and  note  of 
the  bird.  In  Sweden  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hdr-Fogel,  the  army-bird,  because  from  its  omi- 
nous cry,  frequently  heard  in  tlie  wilds  of  the  forest, 
while  the  bird  itself  moves  off  as  any  one  approaches, 
the  common  people  ha^e  supposed  that  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  war  are  impending  (Lloyd's  Scand. 
Advent,  ii.  321). 

The  hoopoe  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try, arriving  for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn,  but 
instances  are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in 
the  spring.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  supposed 
that  there  are  two  P]gyptian  species  of  the  genus 
Upujm,  from  the  fact  that  some  birds  remain 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations  in 
Egypt,  while  others  migrate  :  he  says  that  the 
migratory  species  is  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  that  the 
stationary  species  is  considered  inedible  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  art.  Lapwing).  There  is,  however,  but  one 
species  of  Egyptian  hoopoe  known  to  ornithologists, 
namely,  Upupa  epops.  Some  of  these  birds  migrate 
northwards  from  Egypt,  bnt  a  large  number  i-emain 
all  the  year  round ;  all,  however,  belong  to  the  same 
species.  The  hoopoe  is  about  tlie  size  of  the  missel- 
thrush  (  Turdus  viscivorus).  Its  crest  is  very  elegant, 
the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each  of  them  tipped 
with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Upupidce, 
sub-order  Tenuirostres,  and  order  Fasseres. 

W.  H. 
*  I  have  eaten  the  hoopoe,  and  found  it  very 
palatable.  As  for  filthy  habits,  it  has  no  more  of 
them  than  all  birds  that  live  in  the  nei.o'hborhood 
of  human  habitations,  and  make  the  dunghill  one 
of  their  localities  for  seeking  their  food.  In  clean- 
liness of  plumage,  as  in  contrast  of  coloring,  it  re- 
sembles the  barnyard  cock.  Other  reasons  than 
its  filth  in  ess  must  be  assumed  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  this  be  the  bird  intended. 

G.  E.  P. 
LAS^^A  (Aacraia:  [Thalassa]).  Four  or  five 
years  ago  it  would  have  Iieen  impossible  to  give  any 
information  regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except  in- 
deed that  it  might  be  presumed  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St.  Paul,  ii.  394,  2d  ed.)  to  be  identical 
with  the  "Lisia"  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger 
Table  as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortyna.  This 
corresponds  sufficiently  with  what  is  said  in  Acts 
xxvii.  8  of  its  proximity  to  Fair  Havens.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  recently  cleared 
up.  In  the  month  of  January,  1856,  a  yachting 
party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told 
that  the  name  Lassea  was  still  given  to  some  ruins 
a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  A  short  search  sufficed 
to  discover  these  ruins,  and  independent  testimony 


B.  Tristram,  who  visited  Palestine  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  says  of  the  hoopoe  {Ibis,  i.  27):  "The  Arabs 
have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  this  bird,  which 
they  believe  to  possess  marvelous  medicinal  qualities, 
and  call  it  ^  the  Doctor.'  Its  head  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient  in  all  charms,  and  in  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft," 

d  This  habit  of  inspecting  probably  first  suggested 
the  Greek  word  Ittoi//. 
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confirmed  the  name.  A  full  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, with  a  plan,  is  given  in  the  2d  ed.  of  Smith's 
Voyage  and  IShipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  App.  iii.  pp. 
262,  263.«  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  had  previously 
observed  some  remains,  which  probably  represent 
the  harbor  of  Lassea  (see  pp.  80,  82,  245).  And 
it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Descrizione  deW 
Jsola  di  Candia^  a  Venetian  "jMS.  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury, as  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener  in  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities^  Sept.  1852  (p. 
287),  a  place  called  Lapsea,  with  a  "  temple  in 
ruins,"  and  "other  vestiges  near  the  harbor,"  is 
mentioned  as  being  close  to  Fair  Havens.  This 
also  is  undoubtedly  St.  Luke's  Lassea;  and  we  see 
how  needless  it  is  (with  Cramer,  Ancient  Greece^ 
iii.  374,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  civ.  176) 
to  resort  to  Lachmann's  reading,  "  Alassa,"  or  to 
the  "  Thalassa  "  of  the  Vulgate.      [Cuetk.] 

J.  S.  H. 

LA^SHA  (^ti?V,  ?".  e.  Lesha :  Aao-a :  Lesa),  a 
place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  only,  as  marking  the  limit 
of  the  country  of  the  C'anaanites.  From  the  order  in 
which  the  names  occur,  combined  with  the  expres- 
sion "  eve7i  unto  Lasha,"  we  should  infer  that  it  lay 
somewhere  in  the  southeast  of  Palestine.  Its  exact 
position  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  subsequent 
notice  of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  hence 
we  can  neither  absolutely  accept  or  reject  the  opin- 
ion of  eTerome  and  other  writers,  who  identify  it 
with  Callirhoe,  a  spot  famous  for  hot  springs  near 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  may  indeed 
be  observed,  in  corroboration  of  Jerome's  view, 
that  the  name  Lasha,  which  signifies,  according  to 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  764),  "a  fissure,"  is  strikingly 
appropriate  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Zerka  Main., 
through  which  the  waters  of  CaUirhoe  find  an  out- 
let to  the  sea  (Lynch's  Exped.  p.  370).  No  town, 
however,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  springs,  unless  we  place  there  Machas- 
rus,  which  is  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  vii.  6, 
§  3 )  as  having  hot  springs  near  it.  That  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  settlement  at  Callirhoe  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  springs  were 
visited  by  Herod  during  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  5);  and  this  probability  is  supported 
by  the  discovery  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins  on  the 
spot.  But  no  traces  of  buildings  have  as  yet  been 
discovered ;  and  the  valley  is  so  narrow  as  not  to 
offer  a  site  for  anything  like  a  town  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  ch.  viii.  June  8).  W.  L.  B. 

LASHA^RON  (V^'^'^b,  L  e.  Lassharon: 
LXX.  omits;  [but  Comp.  Aeaapoov.,  Aid.  Xeca- 
pcafx'^  Saron ;  but  in  the  Benedictine  text  Lassaron), 
one  of  the  Canaanite  towns  whose  kings  were  killed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  v/hether  the  first 
syllable  is  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  He- 
brew possessive  particle.  (See  Keil,  Josua,  ad  loc.) 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  particle  before  this  one  name,  which 
certainly  does  not  exist  before  either  of  the  other 
thirty  names  in  the  list.     Such  at  least  is  the  con- 


«  *  SeeVoyage,  etc.,  pp.  81,  259 f.  8d  ed.  (1866).  The 
travellers  were  not  only  directed  to  the  place  for  which 
they  inqviired,  but  on  asking  the  peasants  on  the  spot 
what  the  place  was  called  were  told  ^^  Lasea."  It  lies 
just  east  of  Fair  Havens,  and  shows  traces  of  an  im- 
portant town.  Two  white  pillars,  masses  of  masonry 
and  ruins  of  temples  are  found  there.     Rangabes  (to. 
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elusion  of  Bochart  (Flieroz.  i.  ch.  31),Reland  {Pal. 
871),  and  others,  a  conclusion  supported  by  the 
reading  of  the  Targum,'^  and  the  Arabic  version, 
and  also  by  Jerome,  if  the  Benedictine  text  can  be 
relied  on.  The  opposite  conclusion  of  the  Vulgate 
given  above,  is  adopted  by  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  642), 
but  not  on  very  clear  grounds,  his  chief  argument 
being  apparently  that,  as  the  name  of  a  town. 
Sharon  would  not  require  the  article  aflSxed,  which, 
as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bears.  But  this 
appears  to  be  begging  the  question.  The  name  has 
vanished  from  looth  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  unless  a 
trace  exists  in  the  Ocpeicrrj-o-  ap  oox^^  the  Vat. 

G. 
LAS^THENES  (Aao-Beyrjs'^  cf.  Ad-jj,axos'- 
[Lasthenes]),  an  ofiicer  who'  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  Demetrius  H.  Nicator.  He  is  described 
as  "cousin"  ((ruyy^wfjs,  1  Mace.  xi.  31)  and 
"father  "  (1  Mace.  xi.  32;  Jos.  A'ut.  xiii.  3,  §  9) 
of  the  king.  Both  words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of 
high  nobility  (comp.  Grimm  on  1   Mace.  x.  89; 

Diod.  xvii.  59;  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.  HS,  §4).  It  ap- 
pears from  Josephus  (Aiit.  xiii.  4,  §  3)  that  he  was 
a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a 
large  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1  Mace.  x.  67),  when 
he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne.  The 
service  which  he  thus  rendered  makes  it  likely  (Vales. 
ad  loc.)  that  he  was  the  powerful  favorite  whose 
evil  counsels  afterwards  issued  in  the  ruin  of  his 
master  (Diod.  Exc.  xxxii.  p.  592).  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  identifying  him  with 
the  nameless  Cnidian  to  whose  charge  Demetrius 
I.   committed  his  sons    (Just.   xxxv.  2). 

B.  F.  W. 
LATCHET,  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  The  English 
word  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laeccan^  "to  catch"  or  "fasten"  (Old  Eng.  "to 
latch"),  as  "hatchet"  from  haccan,  "to  hack;" 
whence  "latch,"  the  fastening  of  a  door,  "lock," 
and  others.  The  Fr.  lacet  approaches  most  nearly 
in    form    to    the    present    word.       The    Hebrew 

T|1*°lll27,  seroc,  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
"  to  twist."  It  occurs  in  the  proverbial  expression 
in  Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  some- 
thing trivial  or  worthless.      Gesenius  ( IVies.  s.  v. 

t:i^n)  compares  the  Lat.  hilum  ^zflum.,  and 
quotes  two  Arabic  proverbs  from  the  Hamasa  and 
the  KamCis,  in  which  a  corresponding  word  is  sim- 
ilarly employed.  In  the  poetical  figure  in  Is.  v. 
27  the  "  latchet  "  occupies  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle  to  the  long  flow- 
ing oriental  dress,  and  was  as  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  expedition  of  the  traveller.  Another 
semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  office  of  bearing  and  unfastening 
the  shoes  of  great  personages  fell  to  ilie  meanest 
slaves.     [Shoe.]  W.  A.  W. 

LATIN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans, 
is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxiii. 
38;  the    former   passage    being    a    translation    of 


'EAAr|i^t/cd,  iii.  572)  speaks  of  Lasaea  as  mentioned  in 
Acts^  but  not  of  the  name  as  still  current.  There  is 
good  reason  for  accepting  the  reported  identification 
as  correct.  H. 

&    lS'irj$?b'^   M^^^  =  "  king  of  Lassharon." 
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'Ftafiaiari,  "in  the  Roman  tongue,"  i.  e.  Latin; 
and  the  latter  of  the  adjective /Pco^ai'/coTs  (ypafx,- 
/xacriy)' 

*  But  though  the  Latin  language  is  hardly 
recognized  by  name  in  the  N.  T.,  it  is  represented 
there  by  various  Latin  words  under  Greek  forms. 
This  is  especially  true  of  terms  which  designate 
Roman  objects  or  ideas  for  which  no  suitable  ex- 
pression existed  in  Greek.  They  are  found,  as  we 
should  expect,  chiefly  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts ; 
for  the  narrative  there  brings  us  into  contact  with 
Roman  life  more  than  in  the  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.  They  are  such  as  the  following :  Kevrvpiojv, 
KoKwvia,  KoucTTccBia,  Kodpdi/Tr]s,  Kr\v(T0Si  Keyeooy, 
\4priov,  Ki^epT'ivos,  jlllKlou,  /naKeAXou,  /lloBlos, 
(Tovddpiou,  (TLixiKivQiOv,  (nreicovAaTCop,  titAos, 
■KpaiToopioVf  (ppayeWiou,  peBrj,  ^e(TT7]s,  and 
others. 

Latin  terminations  of  adjectives  occur  instead  of 
the  proper  Greek  endings,  as  'Upo^Biauos  (Matt. 
xxii.  16;  Mark  iii.  6)  and  XpcarLavos  (Actsxi.  26), 
histead  of  forms  like  'IraXiKos  (Acts  x.  1),  Na^co- 
pa7os  (Acts  ii.  22).  Latin  proper  names  are  numer- 
ous, borne  not  only  by  Romans,  but  (creeks  and 
Jews.  The  lexical  effect  of  the  Latin  is  very  limited. 
The  law-phrase,  \a,36uTes  rh  iKauou,  "having 
taken  bail  or  surety,"  Acts  xvii.  9,  probably  stands 
for  "satis  accipere."  Li  Mark  v.  23  iaxdrcos  eyeiv 
and  in  XV.  15  rw  ox^w  rh  iKctvhv  iroLrjcrai  corre- 
spond to  "  popuio  satisfacere  "  and  "  in  extremis 
esse."  Similar  phrases  are  avix^ovKiov  \aj3e7u, 
(Matt.  xii.  14,  &c.),  Boduai  ipyaaiai/  (Luke  xii.  38), 
6X6  yU6   Traprp-qix^vov  (Luke  xiv.  18). 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Latinisms  are  relatively 
more  frequent  in  ]Mark  than  in  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Hence  those  who  maintain  that  Mark  wrote 
his  Gospel  at  Rome  and  for  Roman  readers  find  in 
that  peculiarity  an  indication  of  this  origin  and  des- 
tination of  his  Gospel.  The  presence  of  this  Latin 
element  in  the  N.  T.  Greek  is  a  proof  of  some  value 
that  our  Christian  books  belong  to  the  age  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  refer  them. 

The  fuller  treatises  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Jo.  Erh.  Kapp,  J)e  N.  T.  LaUnhmls  meiito  ac 
/also  suspectis  (Lips.  1726),  and  C.  S.  Georgi,  Be 
Laiinismls  N.  T.  (Witteb.  1733).  For  Lriefer 
notices  see  Credner's  FAnhitung  in  das  N.  T.  p.  104 ; 
De  Wette's  Einhiiung  in  das  N.  T".  p.  7;  Schirlitz, 
Grundziige  d.  Ntulest.  Grdcitdt^  pp.  14,  27  f. ;  Tre- 
gelles  in  Home's  Introd.,  10th  ed.,  iv.  14  f. ;  and 
Westcott's  fntroducHon  to  the  Study  of  the  Gos- 
pels, p.  369  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

*  LATI^  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BI- 
BLE.    [Vulgate.] 

LATTICE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three 
Hebrew  words. 

1-  ^.p^""'^?  esJmdb,  which  occurs  but  twice, 
Judg.  V.  28,  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage is  translated  "casement"  in  the  A.  V.  In 
both  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism  with  "  win- 
dow."    Gesenius,  following  Schultens,  connects   it 


«   n*\S^S   and  "n^5,   from    ^^ji,    '^  to  boil,"  Ges. 
p.  671 :  kovrrip  :  labrum. 

^  IIP,  /Sao-t?,  basis,  and  so  also  A.  Y 

^    n  lM*n^j    KaTOTTTpa,  specula. 

»  LXX.  Twv  vri(rTevcracycov. 

«  See  the   parallel  passage,   1  Sam.   ii.  22,  where 
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with  an  Arab  root,  which  signifies  "  to  be  cool," 
esp.  of  the  day,  and  thus  attaches  to  eshndb  the 
signification  of  a  "  latticed  window,"  through  whi<:h 
the  cool  breezes  enter  the  house,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  illustrations  to  the  article  House  (vol.  ii.  p. 
1103  f.).  But  Fuerst  and  Meier  attach  to  the  root 
the  idea  of  twisting,  twining,  and  in  this  case  the 
word  will  be  synonymous  with  the  two  following, 
which  are  rendered  by  the  same  English  term, 
"  lattice,"  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  v. 
28  render  eshndb  by  toIik6v,  which  is  explained 
by  Jerome  {ad  Kz.  xl.  16)  to  mean  a  small  arrow- 
shaped  aperture,  narrow  on  the  outside,  but  widen- 
ing inwards,  by  which  light  is  admitted.  Others 
conjecture  that  it  denoted  a  narrow  window,  like 
those  in  the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which 
the  archers  could  discharge  their  arrows  in  safety. 
It  would  then  correspond  with  the  "  shot- window  " 
of  Chaucer  ("Miller's  Tale  "),  according  to  the 
interpretation  which  some  give  to  that  obscure 
phrase. 

2.  DIS'nn,  khdraccmi  (Cant.  ii.  9),  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  with  the  preceding,  though 
a  word  of  later  date.  The  Targum  gives  it,  in  the 
Chaldee  form,  as  the  equivalent  of  eshndb  m  Prov. 
vii.  6.  Fuerst  {Gone.  s.  v.)  and  Michaelis  before 
him  assign  to  the  root  the  same  notion  of  twisting 
or  weaving,  so  that  hhdraccim  denotes  a  network 
or  jalousie  before  a  window. 

3.  n^nti?,  sebdcdh,  is  simply  "  a  network  " 
placed  before  a  window  or  balcony.  Perhaps  the 
network  through  which  Ahaziah  Ml  and  received 
his  mortal  injury  was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace 
(2  K.  i.  2).  [House,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1105  b,  1106  a.] 
The  root  involves  the  same  idea  of  weaving  or 
twisting  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  words. 
Sebdcdh  is  used  for  "  a  net "  in  Job  xviii.  8,  as 
well  as  for  the  network  ornaments  on  the  capitals 
of  the  columns   in   the  Temple.     [Window.] 

\V.  A.  W. 

LAVER."  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of 
brass  containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  before  offering  sacrifice.  It  stood 
in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and.  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a 
Kttle  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21;  Reland,  Ant. 
Hebr.])t.\.  ch.  iv.  9;  Clemens,  de  Labro  yEneo, 
iii.  9;  ap.  Ugolini,  Thes.  vol.  xix.).  It  rested  on  a 
basis,^  ^.  e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained  to  be 
a  cover  (Clemens,  ibid.  ch.  iii.  5),  of  copper  or  brass, 
which,  as  well  as  the  laver  itself,  was  made  from 
the  mirrors  ^'  of  the  women  who  assembled  ^^  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The 
notion  held  l)y  some  Jewish  writers,  and  reproduced 
by  Franzius,  P>iihr  {Symb.  i.  484),  and  others, 
founded  on  the  omission  of  the  word  "women," 
that  the  brazen  vessel,  being  polished,  served  as  a 
mirror  to  the  Levites,  is  untenable.^ 

The  form  of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  1  abernacle,  it  was,  together 


D^K?3,  yvvaLKUiv,  is  inserted  ;   Gesenius  on  the   prep. 

S,  p.  172 ;  Keil,  BiU.  Arch.  pt.  i.  c.  1.  §  19 ;  Glassius, 
Phil.  Sacr.  i.  p.  580,  ed.  Dathe ;  Lightfoot,  Descr. 
Tempt,  ch.  37,  1  ;  Jennings,  Jew.  Antiq.  p.  302 ; 
Knobel,  Kurzo;.  exes;.  Wmdb.  Exod.  xxxviii.;  Philo, 
Vit.  Mos.  iii.  15,  ii.  153,  ed.  Mangey. 
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with  its  "  foot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii.  10, 
11).  No  mention  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  mode  of  transporting  it,  but  in  Num.  iv.  Ma 
passage  is  added  in  the  LXX.,  agreeing  with  the 
Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which 
prescribes  the  method  of  packing  it,  namely,  in  a 
purple  cloth,  protected  by  a  skin  covering.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  vessel  for  washing  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrificial  victims,  it  is  possible  that  the  laver 
may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  also  (Reland, 
Afit.  Hebr.  i.  iv.  9). 

2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great  mol- 
ten sea,  there  were  ten  lavers  «  of  brass,  raised  on 
bases  &  (1  K.  vii.  27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  Each 
laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called  "bath  " 
{-XoaSf  LXX.  and  Josephus).  They  were  used  for 
washing  the  animals  to  be  offered  in  burnt-offerings 
('2  Chr.  iv.  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  \ii\.  3,  §  6).  The  bases 
were  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  and  carried  away  as  plun- 
der, or  at  least  what  remained  of  them,  by  Nebu- 
zar-adan,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi. 
17,  XXV.  13).  No  mention  is  made  in  Scripture 
of  the  existence  of  the  lavers  in  tbe  second  Temple, 
nor  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  Herod's  restora- 
tion (Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5).      [Molten  Sp:a.] 

The  dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  4  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  3  in  height.  The  LXX.  gives 
4+44-6  in  height.  Josephus,  who  appears  to  have 
followed  a  var.  reading  of  the  LXX.,  makes  them 
5  in  length,  4  in  width,  and  6  in  height  (1  K.  vii. 
28;  Thenius,  ad  foe. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.*  3,  §  3). 
'  There  were  to  each  4  wheels  of  li  cubit  in  diame- 
ter, with  spokes,  etc.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
principal  parts  requiring  explanation  may  be  thus 
enumerated:  {a.)  "Borders,"  ^  probably  panels. 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  938)  supposes  these  to  have 
been  ornaments  like  square  shields  with  engraved 
work.  (6.)  "  Ledges,"  '^'  joints  in  corners  of  bases 
or  fillets  covering  joints. ^  (c.)  "  Additions,"/ 
probably  festoons;  Lightfoot  translates  "  margines 
oblique  descendentes."  (c/.)  Plates,.'?  probably 
axles,  cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e.) 
Undersetters,^'-  either  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a 
sort  of  handles  for  moving  the  whole  machine; 
Lightfoot  renders  "  columnse  fulcientes  lavacrum'." 
(/.)  Naves.^  ((/.)  Spokes.-^'  (h.)  Felloes.^  (?.) 
Chapiter,^  perhaps  the  rim  of  the  circular  opening 
("mouth,"  ver.  31)  in  the  convex  top.  (k.)  A 
round  compass,^^'  perhaps  the  convex  roof  of  the 
base.  To  these  parts  Josephus  adds  chahis,  which 
may  probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned 
(Ant.  viii.  3,  §  6). 


&  niDb^,  pi.  of  m'DT^  or  HD'irjn,  from 

:  '  T      :  T        : 

1^3,  "  stand  upright,"   Ges.  pp.  665,  670  :  ju,exwi^w0  : 
bases. 

c  in^l'^ilp^  :  avyK\eLcriJ.aTa :   sadptitrcB. 

(i  D^^S^t^,  e^exofxeva,  jimcturcB^  from  ^vt^-?, 
i.  cut  in  notches,"  Ges.  p.  1411. 

<i  Josephus  says  :  klovlctkoi  TeTpdywvot,  to,  Trkevpa 
T>]9  jSacrecos  e^  eKarepov  ju-epou?  ev  avroiq  e;^0VTe?  e^T7p- 
/u,ocr/u.eVa. 

/  riV  V,  from    n'lb,      u  twine,"    Ges.    p.    746 : 

'  T  t'  ' 

Xwpat :    lora ;  whence  Thenius  suggests  Awpoi  or  kwpa 
as  the  true  reading. 


LAVER 

Thenius,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  main  agrees, 
both  of  them  differing  from  Ewald,  in  a  minute 
examination  of  the  whole  passage,  but  not  without 
some  transposition,  chiefly  of  the  greater  part  of 
ver.  31  to  ver.  35,  deduces  a  construction  of  the 
bases  and  lavers,  which  seems  fairly  to  reconcile  the 
very  great  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Following 
chiefly  his  description,  we  may  suppose  the  base  to 
have  been  a  quadrangular  hollow  frame,  connected 
at  its  corners  by  pilasters  (ledges),  and  moved  by 
4  wheels  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  corner,  with 
handles  (plates)  for  drawing  the  machine.  The 
sides  of  this  frame  were  divided  into  3  vertical 
panels  or  compartments  (borders),  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  The  top 
of  the   base  was   convex,  with  a  circular  opening 


>630fi3^ 

^ 

ViS* 
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a 

a. 

a. 

Conjectural  Diagram  of  the  Laver.     (After  Thenius.) 

a,  borders  ;  6,  ledges  ;  c,  additions  ;  c?,  plates  ;  e,  un- 
dersetters  ;  /,  naves  ;  .9,  spokes  ;  /i,  felloes  ;  z,  chap- 
iter ;  k.  round  compass. 


^  D'^D'IP,  Trpoe'xovTa,  axes,  Ges.  972  ;  Lightfoot 
masscE  curece.  tetragoncp,. 

^*    n*lDri!p,  odfxiaijmmeruli,  Ges.  724. 

I    D^-J^t^n,  mor/io/i;  and 

k  Q*^pt^n,  radii :  the  two  words  combined  in 
LXX.  7]  irpayixaTeca,  Ges.  p.  636 ;  Schleusner,  Lex 
V.  r.,7rpay/x. 

^   Q*^55?  vf^TOL,  canthi,  Ges.  p.  2£6. 

^^  rrnri^,  Ke^oAts,  summitas,  Ges.  p.  725. 

^  n'^inO  \>hV,   Ges.  935,  989  :  (TrpoyyvKov  KVKKif  , 
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of  1^  cubit  diameter.  The  top  itself  was  covered 
with  engraved  cherubim,  lion^,  and  pahn-trees  or 
branches.  The  height  of  the  convex  top  from  the 
upper  plane  of  the  base  was  ^  cubit,  and  the  space 
between  this  top  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  laver 
^  cubit  more.  The  laver  rested  on  supports  (under- 
setters)  rising  from  the  4  corners  of  the  base.  Each 
laver  contained  40  "baths,"  or  about  300  gallons, 
rts  dimensions  therefore,  to  be  in  proportion  to  7 
feet  (4  cubits,  ver.  38)  in  diameter,  must  have  been 
about  30  inches  in  depth.  The  great  height  of  the 
whole  machine  was  doubtless  in  order  to  bring  it 
near  the  height  of  the  altar  (2  Chr.  iv.  1;  Arias 
Montanus,  de  Teinpli  Fabrica^  Crit.  Sncr.  vii. 
626 ;  Lightfoot,  Descr.  TempU,  ch.  xxxvii.  3,  vol. 
i.  p.  646 ;  Thenius,  in  Kurzg.  exeg.  Jlcmdb.  on  1  K. 
vii.,  and  App.  p.  41;  Ewald,  Geschichie,  iii.  313; 
Keil,  Ilandd.  der  Bibl.  Arch.  §  24,  pp.  128,  129 ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Ilandfass),  H.   W.  P. 

LAW  (min  :  nS/jlos)-  The  word  is  properly 
used,  in  Scripture  as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite 
commandment  laid  down  by  any  recognized  author- 
ity. The  commandment  may  be  general,  or  (as 
hi  Lev.  vi.  9,  14,  &c.,  "  the  law  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ing," etc.)  particular  in  its  bearing;  the  author- 
ity either  human  or  divine.  But  when  the  word 
is  used  with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  of 
limitation,  it  refers  to  the  expressed  will  of  God, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief 
portion. 

The  Hebrew  word  (derived  from  the  root  n^*^, 
••  to  point  out,"  and  so  *'  to  direct  and  lead")  lays 
more  stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teaching  the 
truth,  and  guiding  in  the  right  way;  the  Greek 
N 0^0 s  (from  pe/acv,  "to  assign  or  appoint"),  on 
its  constraining  power,  as  imposed  and  enforced  by 
a  recognized  authority.  But  in  either  case  it  is  a 
commandment  proceeding  from  without,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  free  action  of  its  subjects,  al- 
though not  necessarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  ISiojLLos,  when  used  by  him 
with  the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  Law 
of  Moses ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  "  Law,"  it  includes 
all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  com- 
pulsion, or  by  the  pressure  of  external  motives, 
whether  their  commands  be  or  be  not  expressed  in 
definite  forms.  This  is  seen  in  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  epya  uofxov  ("  works  done  under  the  con- 
straint of  law  ")  to  faith,  or  "  works  of  faith,"  that 
is,  works  done  freely  by  the  internal  influence  of 
faith.  A  still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  word 
is  found  in  Rom.  vii.  23,  where  the  power  of  evil 
over  the  will,  arising  from  the  corruption  of  man, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "law  of  sin,"  that  is,  an  un- 
natural tyranny  proceeding  from  an  evil  power 
without. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "law"  (as  in 
Hom.  iii.  27,  "law  of  faith;  "  in  vii.  23,  "law  of 
my  mind,"  rov  uoos'^  in  viii.  2,  "law  of  the  spirit 
of  life;  "  and  in  Jam.  i.  25,  ii.  12,  "a  perfect  law, 
the  laAV  of  liberty  ")  to  denote  an  internal  principle 
of  action  does  not  really  militate  against  the  gen- 
eral rule.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be  seen,  that 
such  principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  some 
formal  law.  and  the  word  "  law  "  is  consequently- 
applied  to  it  "  improperly,"  in  order  to  mark  this 
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opposition,  the  qualifying  words  which  follow  guard- 
ing against  any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  its 
real  character. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "  the 
Law  "  is  occasionally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34,  referring  to 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6;  in  John  xv.  25,  referring  to  Ps.  xxxv. 
19;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  referring  to  Is.  xxviii.  11, 
12).  This  usage  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  de- 
sire of  brevity  and  to  the  natural  prominence  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the  predominance  in 
the  older  Covenant  (when  considered  separately 
from  the  New,  for  which  it  was  the  preparation)  of 
an  external  and  legal  character.  A.  B. 

LAW  OF  MOSES.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article,  not  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  (for  which  see  Moses,  the 
Exodus,  etc.),  nor  to  examine  the  authorship  of 
the  books  in  which  it  is  contained  (for  which  see 
PE]siTATEUcrr,  Exodus,  etc.),  nor  to  dwell  on  par- 
ticular ordinances,  which  are  treated  of  under  their 
respective  heads;  but  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
substance,  to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to 
explain  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Divine  Revelation.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  more  clearly,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  Law, 
1st,  in  relation  to  the  past;  2dly,  in  its  own  in- 
trinsic character;  and,  3dly,  in  its  relation  to  the 
future. 

(I.)  (a.)  In  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all-im- 
portant, for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Law, 
to  remember  its  entire  dependence  on  the  Abra- 
hamic  Cove7i<mt^  and  its  adaptation  thereto  (see 
Gal.  iii.  17-24).  That  covenant  had  a  twofold 
character.  It  contained  the  "  spiritual  promise" 
of  the  Messiah,  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as 
representatives  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  as 
guardians  of  a  treasure  in  which  "  all  famihes  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed."  This  would  prepare 
the  Jewish  nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the  unity  of 
all  mankind.  But  it  contained  also  the  temporal 
promises  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  needed  in 
order  to  preserve  intact  the  nation,  through  which 
the  race  of  man  should  be  educated  and  prepared 
for  the  coming  of  the  redeemer.  These  promises 
were  special,  given  distinctively  to  the  Jews  as  a 
nation,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  considered  in  them- 
selves, calculated  to  separate  them  from  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  in 
the  Law  a  corresponding  duality  of  nature.  There 
would  be  much  in  it  of  the  latter  character,  much 
(that  is)  pecuHar  to  the  Jews,  local,  special,  and 
transitory;  but  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  was  based  must  be  universal,  because  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  an  unchanging  God,  and 
springing  from  relations  to  Him,  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  therefore  perpetual  and  ui-iversai 
in  their  application. 

(b.)  The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  t^'  the 
promise  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  Leliet  in 
God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  his 
manifestation  as  such  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
involved  the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must 
be  superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that 
there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  could 
rule  his  life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from 
above.  But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antago- 
nistic Power  of  Evil,  from  which  ma.n  was  to  be 
redeemed,  existing  in  each  individual,  and  existing 
also  in  the  world  at  large.  The  promise  was  the 
witness  of  the  one  truth,  the  Law  was  the  declara- 
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tion  of  the  other.  It  was  "  added  because  of 
transgressions."  In  the  individual,  it  stood  between 
his  better  and  his  worser  self ;  in  the  world,  between 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  witness  of  the  spiritual 
promise,  and  the  heathendom,  which  groaned  under 
the  power  of  the  flesh.  It  was  intended,  by  the 
gift  of  guidance  and  the  pressure  of  motives,  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  good,  while  it  curbed 
directly  the  power  of  evil.  It  followed  inevitably, 
that,  in  the  individual,  it  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
coercive,  and,  as  between  Israel  and  the  world, 
somewhat  of  an  antagonistic  and  isolating  character ; 
and  hence  that,  viewed  without  reference  to  the 
promise  (as  it  was  viewed  by  the  later  Jews),  it 
might  actually  become  a  hindrance  to  the  true 
revelation  of  God,  and  to  the  mission  for  which  the 
nation  had  been  made  a  "  chosen  people." 

(c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  remark  the  period 
of  the  history  at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked 
and  determined  the  transition  of  Israel  from  the 
condition  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and  office 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  on  no  unreal 
metaphor  that  we  base  the  well-known  analogy 
between  the  stages  of  individual  life  and  those  of 
national  or  universal  existence.  In  Israel  the  pa- 
triarchal time  was  that  of  childhood,  ruled  chiefly 
through  the  affections  and  the  power  of  natural 
relationship,  with  rules  few,  simple,  and  unsys- 
tematic. The  national  period  was  that  of  youth, 
in  which  this  indirect  teaching  and  influence  gives 
place  to  definite  assertions  of  right  and  responsi- 
bility, and  to  a  system  of  distinct  commandments, 
needed  to  control  its. vigorous  and  impulsive  action. 
The  fifty  days  of  their  wandering  alone  with  God 
in  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  represent  that 
awakening  to  the  difiiculty,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  nobleness  of  life,  which  marks  the  "  putting 
away  of  childish  things,"  The  Law  is  the  sign 
and  the  seal  of  such  an  awakening. 

(d.)  Yet,  though  new  in  its  general  conception, 
it  was  probablj'  ?iot  iDholly  neiv  in  its  inaterinh. 
Neither  in  his  material  nor  his  spiritual  providence 
does  God  proceed  per  sallum.  There  must  neces- 
sarily have  been,  before  the  Law,  commandments 
and  revelations  of  a  fragmentary  character,  under 
which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  up.  Indications 
of  such  are  easily  found,  both  of  a  ceremonial  and 
moral  nature;  as,  for  example,  in  the  penalties 
against  murder,  adultery,  and  fornication  (Gen.  ix. 
(I,  xxxviii.  24),  in  the  existence  of  the  Levirate  law 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  8),  in  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  probably  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xvi.  23,  27-29). 
But,  even  without  such  indications,  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  conmiunity 
in  Egypt  would  necessitate  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  laws  of  its  own, 
growing  out  of  the  old  patriarchal  customs,  which 
would  be  preserved  with  oriental  tenacity,  and 
gradually  becoming  methodized  by  the  progress  of 
circumstances.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Israelites  to  be  in  contact  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  ritual  and  law,  such  as  that  which  existed  in 
Egypt,  without  being  influenced  by  its  general 
principles,  and,  in  less  degree,  by  its  minuter 
details.  As  they  approached  nearer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  nation  they  would  be  more  and  more 
likely  to  modify  their  patriarchal  customs  by  the 
adoption  from  Egypt  of  laws  which  were  fitted  for 
national  existence.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that    the  Mosaic  legislation  should  have 
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embodied  none  of  these  earlier  materials.  It  is 
clear,  even  to  human  wisdom,  that  the  only  con- 
stitution, which  can  be  efiricient  and  permanent,  is 
one  which  has  grown  up  slowly,  and  so  been  assim- 
ilated to  the  character  of  a  people.  It  is  the 
peculiar  mark  of  legislative  genius  to  mould  by 
fundamental  principles,  and  animate  by  a  higher 
inspiration,  materials  previously  existing  in  a  cruder 
state.  The  necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  nature, 
not  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  subjects;  and  the 
argument  therefore  is  but  strengthened  by  the 
acknowledgment  in  the  case  of  Moses  of  a  divine 
and  special  inspiration.  So  far  therefore  as  they 
were  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Jewish  law, 
the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Egypt 
would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem. 

(e.)  In  close  connection  wuth  and  almost  in  con- 
sequence of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  find  an 
accommodation  of  the  Law  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  in  the  case  of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existuig  usages  than  actually  to  sanction 
them ;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  existence  may 
lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ordinances  not  only 
erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  punishment  of  filial  disobedience  appears 
severe  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21);  yet  when  we  refer  to 
the  extent  of  parental  authority  in  a  patriarchal 
system,  or  (as  at  Eome)  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
national  existence,  it  appears  more  like  a  limitation 
of  absolute  parental  authority  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community.  The  Levirate  Law 
again  appears  (see  Mich.  Mos.  Recht,  bk.  iii.  ch . 
6,  art.  98)  to  have  existed  in  a  far  more  general 
form  in  the  early  Asiatic  peoples,  and  to  have  been 
rather  limited  than  favored  by  Moses.  The  law  of 
the  Avenger  of  Blood  is  a  similar  instance  of  merci- 
ful limitation  and  distinction  in  the  exercise  of  an 
immemorial  usage,  probably  not  without  its  value 
and  meaning,  and  certainly  too  deep-seated  to  admit 
of  any  but  gradual  extinction.  Nor  is  it  less 
noticeable  that  the  degree  of  prominence,  given  to 
each  part  of  the  iNIosaic  system,  has  a  similar  ref- 
erence to  the  period  at  which  the  nation  had  ar- 
rived. The  ceremonial  portion  is  marked  out 
distinctly  and  with  elaboration:  the  moral  and 
criminal  law  is  clearly  and  sternly  decisive ;  even 
the  civil  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is 
systematic :  because  all  these  were  called  for  by  the 
past  growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  order  to 
settle  and  develope  its  resources.  But  the  pohtical 
and  constitutional  law  is  comparatively  imperfect ; 
a  few  leading  principles  are  laid  down,  to  be  devel- 
oped hereafter;  but  the  law  is  directed  rather  to 
sanction  the  various  powers  of  the  state,  than  to 
define  and  balance  their  operations.  Thus  the 
existing  authorities  of  a  patriarchal  nature  in  each 
tribe  and  family  are  recognized ;  while  side  by  side 
with  them  is  established  the  priestly  and  Levitical 
power,  which  was  to  supersede  them  entirely  in 
sacerdotal,  and  partlj^  also  in  judicial  functions. 
The  supreme  civil  power  of  a  "judge,"  or  (here- 
after) a  king,  is  recognized  distinctly,  although 
only  in  general  terms,  indicating  a  sovereign  and 
summary  jurisdiction  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20);  and  the 
prophetic  office,  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  moral 
aspect,  is  spoken  of  still  more  vaguely  as  future 
(Deut.  xviii.  15-22).  These  powers,  being  recog- 
nized, are  left,  within  due   limits,  to  work  out  the 
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political  system  of  Israel,  *nd  to  ascertain  by  expe- 
rience their  proper  spheres  of  exercise.  On  a  care- 
ful understanding  of  this  adaptation  of  the  Law 
to  the  national  growth  and  character  of  the  Jews 
(and  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptation  to  their 
climate  and  physical  circumstances)  depends  the 
correct  appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  the  power  of 
distinguishing  in  it  what  is  local  and  temporary 
from  that  which  is  universal. 

(/'.)  In  close  connection  with  this  subject  we 
observe  also  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  Law 
laas  revealed  to  the  Israelites.  In  Ex.  xx.-xxiii., 
in  direct  connection  with  the  revelation  from  Mount 
Sinai,  that  which  may  be  called  the  rough  outline 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  given  by  God,  solemnly 
recorded  by  Moses,  and  accepted  by  the  people. 
In  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.  there  is  a  similar  outline  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial.  On  the  basis  of  these  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  In  certain  cases  indeed  (as  e.  g.  in  Lev.  x. 
1,  2,  compared  with  8-11;  Lev.  xxiv.  11-16:  Num. 
ix.  6-12;  XV.  32-41;  xxvii.  1-11  compared  with 
xxxvi.  1-12)  we  actually  see  how  general  rules, 
civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial,  originated  in  special 
circumstances;  and  the  unconnected  nature  of  the 
records  of  laws  in  the  earlier  books  suggests  the 
idea  that  this  method  of  legislation  extended  to 
many  other  cases. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  Law  in  anything  like 
a  perfect  form  is  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
at  a  period  \vhen  the  people,  educated  to  freedom 
and  national  responsibility,  were  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  carry  it  with  them  to  the  land  which  was 
now  prepared  for  them.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  systematic  character  and  its  reference  to  first 
principles;  for  probably  even  by  Moses  himself, 
certainly  by  the  people,  the  Law  had  not  before  this 
been  recognized  in  all  its  essential  characteristics ; 
and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze its  various  parts.  [Deutkrono.aiy.]  Yet 
even  then  the  revelation  was  not  final ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in 
special  points  (as  in  the  well-known  example  in  Ez. 
xviii.),  and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  its  great 
principles,  as  distinguished  from  the  external  rules 
in  which  they  were  embodied ;  for  in  this  way,  as 
in  others,  they  prepared  the  way  of  Him,  who 
"  came  to  fulfill  "  {irXfipcocraL)  the  Law  of  old 
time. 

The  relation,  then,  of  the  Law  to  the  Covenant, 
its  accommodation  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  promulgation,  its  adaptation  of  old  materials, 
and  its  gradual  development,  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  noticed  under  the  first  head. 

(II.)  In  examining  the  nature  of  the  Law  in 
itself,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  into  the  Moral, 
Political,  and  Ceremonial.  But  this  division, 
although  valuable,  if  considered  as  a  distinction 
merely  subjective  (as  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  con- 
ceive the  objects  of  Law,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
man  in  his  social,  political,  and  religious  capacity), 
is  wholly  imaginary,  if  regarded  as  an  objective 
separation  of  various  classes  of  Laws.  Any  single 
ordinance  might  have  at  once  a  moral,  a  cere- 
monial, and  a  political  bearing;  and  in  fact, 
although  in  particular  cases  one  or  other  of  these 
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a  For  an  example  of  the  authority  of  the  first-born, 
see  1  Sam.  xx.  29  (^'my  brother,  he  hath  commanded 
me  to  be  there  "). 


aspects  predominated,  yet  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  is  to  obliterate  any  such 
supposed  separation  of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  first 
principles,  depending  on  the  Will  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man. 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  Law, 
it  -will  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other 
system  of  laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it 
into  —  (1)  Laws  Civil;  (2)  Laws  Criminal;  (3) 
Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional;  (4)  Laws  Eccle- 
siastical and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 

(A.)  Of  Persons. 

(a.)  Father  and  Son. 

The  jiower  of  a  Father  to  be  held  sacred; 
cursing,  or  smiting  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9), 
or  stubborn  and  willful  disobedience  to  be  con- 
sidered capital  crimes.  But  uncontrolled  power  of 
life  and  death  was  apparently  refused  to  the  father, 
and  vested  only  in  the  congregation  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21). 

Right  of  the  first-born  to  a  double  portion  of  the 
inheritance  not  to  be  set  aside  by  partiality  (Deut. 
xxi.  15-17 ).« 

Inheritance  by  Daughters  to  be  allowed  in 
default  of  sons,  provided  (Num.  xxvii.  6-8,  comp. 
xxxvi.)  that  heiresses  married  in  their  own  tribe. 

Daughters  unmarried  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  their  father  (Num.  xxx.  3-5). 

ih.)  Husband  and  Wife. 

The  power  oj  a  Husband  to  be  so  great  that  a 
wife  could  never  be  sui  juris,  or  enter  independently 
into  any  engagement,  even  before  God  (Num.  xxx. 
6-15).  A  widow  or  divorced  wife  became  inde- 
pendent, and  did  not  again  fall  under  her  father's 
power  (ver.  9). 

Divorce  (for  un cleanness)  allowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4). 

Marriage  within  certain  degrees  forhiddeji  (Lev. 
xviii.  etc.). 

A  Slave  Wife^  whether  bought  or  captive,  not 
to  be  actual  property,  nor  to  be  sold;  if  ill-treated, 
to  be  ipso  facto  free  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9 ;  Deut.  xxi. 
10-14). 

Slander  against  a  wife's  virginity  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  and  by  deprival  of  power  of  divorce;  on 
the  other  hand,  ante-connubial  uncleanness  in  her 
to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut.  xxii.  13-21). 

The  raising  up  of  seed  (Levirate  law),  a  formal 
right  to  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of 
infamy,  with  a  view  to  preservation  of  families 
(Deut.  XXV.  5-10). 

(c.)  Master  and  Slave. 

Power  of  Master  so  far  limited^  that  death 
under  actual  chastisement  was  punishable  (Ex.  xxi. 
20);  and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  i}?so  facto 
(vv.  26,  27). 

The  Hebrew  Slave  to  be  freed  at  the  sabbatical 
year,^  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and 
children  to  go  with  him  only  if  they  came  to  his 
master  with  him),  unless  by  his  own  formal  act  he 
consented  to  be  a  perpetual  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  1-6; 
Deut.  XV.  12-18).  In  any  case  (it  would  seem)  to 
be  freed  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  with  his 


&  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  is  seen  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  8-16. 
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children.  If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always 
redeemable,  at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance 
of  the  jubilee  (Cev.  xxv.  47-54). 

Foreign  Slaves  to  be  held  and  inherited  as  prop- 
erty for  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46);  and  fugitive  slaves 
from  foreign  nations  not  to  be  given  up  (Deut. 
xxiii.  15). 

*  The  condition  of  servants  under  the  Mosaic 
code  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  article  Slave. 
[n  the  view  of  some  of  the  ablest  expounders  of 
that  code,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  the  servant 
was  not  regarded  as  a  chattel  or  as  property  in  the 
intent  of  the  law,  but  always  as  a  person.  "  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  word  for  stigmatizing  by 
a  degrading  appellation  one  part  of  those  who  owe 
service,  and  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  as 
'  slaves,'  but  only  one  term  for  all  who  are  under 
obligation  to  render  service  to  others.  For  males, 
this  is  Ebed,  '  servant,'  '  man-servant,'  properly 
'laborer;'  for  females  Shifchah,  Ama,  'maid- 
servant,' '  maid.'  The  laws  respecting  servants 
protect  in  every  regard  their  dignity  and  their 
feelings  as  men.  They  by  no  means  surrendered 
these  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master,  as  in  other 
ancient  and  modern  states  in  which  slavery  and 
thraldom  have  prevailed."  Saalschiitz,  Das  Mosa- 
iche  Hecht,  Kap.  101.  Dr.  xMielziner,  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  his  Sklaven  bei  den  Ilebr.,  defines  ebed 
as  "  a  common  name  for  all  who  stood  in  a  depen- 
dent or  subordinate  relation.  It  had  not  the 
degrading  sense  which  we  connect  with  the  words 
,$lave  or  bondman ;  but  it  often  had  the  mild  sig- 
nificancy  which  we  associate,  in  certain  relations, 
with  the  word  servant.''^  Salvador,  in  his  Histoire 
des  Institutions  de  Mo'ise,  treats  of  Hebrew  servi- 
tude under  the  title  of  "  Domesticity,  or  the  con- 
dition of  servants  improperly  called  slaves."  He 
does  not  find  in  the  laws  of  Moses  any  trace  of 
qhattehsm.  While  the  Hebrew  servant  was  released 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  or  sooner  if  the  jubilee 
intervened,  the  foreign  servant  could  be  held  for 
the  whole  jubilee  lease,  and  if,  at  the  death  of  the 
master,  the  term  of  service  had  not  expired,  the 
natural  heirs  of  the  master  could  enforce  it  until 
the  jubilee;  this,  and  not  service  in  perpetuity, 
was  the  meaning  of  "forever,"  in  Lev.  xxv.  45, 
46.  In  this  sense,  also,  as  owing  unfulfilled  service, 
the  servant  was  "  money  "  to  his  master,  but  never 
a  salable  chattel.  Man-stealing  and  man-selling 
were  punished  with  death.  Ewald  has  shown  that 
in  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  life  the  servant  was 
on  a  par  with  the  free  man ;  and  that  important 
civil  rights  were  secured  to  him  as  a  protection 
against  his  master.  Die  AUerthumer  des  Volkes 
Israel,  pp.  241-249.  Cochin,  V Abolition  de 
V Esclavage.  J.  F.  T. 

id.)  Strangers. 

They  seem  ne^ver  to  have  been  sui  juris,  or  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and  accordingly  protection 
and  kindness  towards  them  are  enjoined  as  a  sacred 
duty  (Ex.  xxii.  21;  Lev.  xix.  33,  34). 

(B.)  Law  of  Things. 

(rt.)  Laws  of  Land  (and  Ppuopekty). 

(1.)  All  Land  to  be  the  property  of  God  alone, 
and  its  holders  to  be  deemed  his  tenants  (Lev. 
xxv.  23). 

(2.)  All  sold  Land  therefore  to  return  to  its 
anginal  oimers  at  the  jubilee,  and  the  price  of  sale 
to  be  calculated  accordingly;  and  redemption  on 
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equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  (xxv. 
25-27). 

A  House  sold  to  be  redeemable  within  a  year; 
and,  if  not  redeemed,  to  pass  away  altogether  (xxv. 
29,  30). 

But  the  Houses  of  the  Levites,  or  those  in  un- 
walled  villages,  to  be  redeemable  at  all  times,  in  the 
same  way  as  land ;  and  the  Levitical  suburbs  to  be 
inalienable  (xxv.  31-34). 

(3.)  La7id  or  Houses  sanctified,  or  tithes,  or  un- 
clean firstlings  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at 
-|  value  (calculated  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  jubilee-year  by  the  priest);  if  devoted  by  the 
owner  and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  jubi- 
lee for  ever,  and  given  to  the  priests ;  if  only  by  a 
possessor,  to  return  to  the  owner  at  the  jubilee 
(Lev.  xxvii.  14-34). 

(4.)  Inheritance. 


1 
(1.)  Sons. 

(2.)  Daugkters.a 

(3.)  Brothers. 

(4.)    Uncles  on  the  Father'' s  side. 

(5.)  Next  Kinsmen,  generally. 

{b.)  Laws  of  Debt. 
(1.)  All  Debts  (to  an  Israehte)  to  be  released  at 
the  7th  (sabbatical)  year;  a  blessing  promised  to 
obedience,  and  a  curse  on  refusal  to  lend  (Deut.  xv. 
1-11). 

(2.)  Usury  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken  (Ex. 
xxii.  25-27;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20). 

■  (3.)  Pledges  not  to  be  insolently  or  ruinously 
exacted  (Deut.  xxiv.  6,  10-13,  17,  18). 

(c.)  Taxation. 
(1.)    Census-money.,  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half-shekel),  to 
be  paid  for  tlie  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXX.  12-16). 

All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the  com- 
batant's half,  -g-^Q-th,  of  the  people's,  -g^^th,  to 
be  paid  for  a  "  heave-offering  "  to  Jehovah. 
(2.)    Tithes. 

(a.)  Tithes  of  all  produce  to  be  given  for 
maintenance  of  the  Levites  (JN^um.  xviii. 
20-24). 

(Of  this  "Y'V^h  to  be  paid  as  a  heave-offer- 
ing (for  maintenance  of  the  priests)  .... 
24-32.) 
(j8.)  Second  Tithe  to  be  bestowed  in  religious 
feasting  and  charity,  either  at  the  Holy 
Place,  or  every  3d  year  at  home  ( ? )  (Deut. 
xiv.  22-28). 
{y.)  First-Fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (at 
least  -g^Q^th,  generally  ,-^\^th,  for  the  priests) 
to  be  offered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  dependence  on  God  the  King 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxvi.  1-15;  Num.  xviii. 
12,  13).  ^ 

Firstlings  of  clean  beasts;  the  redemp- 
tion-money (5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (^  she- 
kel, or  1  shekel)  of  uniclean  beasts,  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  after  sacrifice  (Num. 
xviii.  15-18). 
(3.)  Poor-Laws, 

(w)  Gleanings  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to  be  a 
legal  right  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19-22). 


a  Hejresses  to   marry  in  their   own   tribe  (Num. 
xxvii.  6-8,  xxxvi.). 
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(j8.)  Slight  Trespass  (eating  on  the  spot)  to 

b«  allowed  as  legal  (Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25). 
(y.)  Second  Tithe  (see  2  ^)  to  be  given  in 

charity. 
(S.)   Wages    to  be  paid  day  by  day   (Deut. 

xxiv.  15). 
(4.)  Maintenance  of  Priests  (Num.  xviii.  8-32). 
(a.)  Tenth  of  Levites'  Tithe.     (See  2  a-) 
(/3.)  The  heave  and  wave-offerings  (breast  and 

right  shoulder  of  all  peace-offerings). 
{y.)  The  meat  and  sin-offerings  to  be  eaten 

solemnly,  and  only  in  the  holy  place. 
(5.)  First-Frults  and  redemption  money.   (See 

(e.)  Price  of  all  devoted  things,  unless  spe- 
cially given  for  a  sacred  service.  A  man's 
service,  or  that  of  his  household,  to  be  re- 
deemed at  50  shekels  for  man,  30  for  woman, 
20  for  boy,  and  10  for  girl. 

(II.)  Laws    Chimin al. 

(A.)  Offenses  against  God  (of  the 
nature  of  treason). 

1st  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods 
(Ex.  xxii.  20),  as  e.  g.  Moloch  (Lev.  xx.  1-5),  and 
generally  all  Idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.,  xvii.  2-5). 

2d  Command.  Witchcraft  and  false  prophecy 
(Ex.  xxii.  18;  Deut.  xviii.  9-22;  Lev.  xix.  31). 

3d  Command.       Blasphemy   (Lev.  xxiv.  15, 16). 

4th  Command.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv. 
32-36). 

Punishment  in  all  cases,  death  by  stoning.  Idola- 
trous cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

(B.)  Offenses  against  Man. 

5th  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cursing  or 
smiting  oi  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9; 
Deut.  xxi.  18-21)  to  be  punished  by  death  by 
stoning,  publicly  adjudged  and  inflicted;  so  also  of 
disobedience  to  the  priests  (as  judges)  or  Supreme 
Judge.  Comp.  1  K.  xxi.  10-14  (Naboth);  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  21  (Zechariah). 

6th  Command.  (1.)  Murder  to  be  punished  by 
death  without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  satisfaction 
(Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Deut.  xix.  11-13).  Death  of  a 
slave  actually  under  the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Ex. 
xxi.  20,  21). 

(2.)  Death  by  negligence  to  be  punished  by 
death  (Ex.  xxi.  28-30). 

(3.)  Accidental  Homicide ;  the  avenger  of  blood 
to  be  escaped  by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refuge  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28; 
Deut.  iv.  41-43,  xix.  4-10). 

(4.)  Uncertain  Murder  to  be  expiated  by  for- 
mal disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9). 

(5.)  Assault  to  be  punished  by  lex  talionis,  or 
damages  (Ex.  xxi.  18,  19,  22-25;  Lev.  xxiv.  19, 
20). 

7th  Command.  (1.)  Adultery  to  be  punished 
by  death  of  both  offenders ;  the  rape  of  a  married 
or  betrothed  woman,  by  death  of  the  offender  (Deut. 
xxii.  13-27). 

(2.)  Rape  or  Seductio7i  o?  an  unbetrothed  virgin, 
to  be  compensated  by  marriage,  with  dowry  (50 
shekels),  and  without  power  of  divorce;  or,  if  she 
be  refused,  by  payment  of  full  dowry  (Ex.  xxii.  16, 
17;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29). 
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«  Military  conquest  discouraged  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  horses.     (See  Josh.  xi.  6.)     For  an  ex- 


(3.)  Unlawf id  Marriages  (incestuous,  etc.)  to 
be  punished,  some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness 
(Lev.  XX.). 

8th  Command.  (1.)  Theft  to  be  punished  by 
fourfold  or  double  restitution;  a  nocturnal  robber 
might  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4). 

(2.)  Trespass  and  injury  of  things  lent  to  be 
compensated  (Ex.  xxii.  5-15). 

(3.)  Perversion  of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats, 
etc.),  and  especially  oppression  of  strangers,  strictly 
forbidden  (Ex.  xxiii.  9,  &c.). 

(4.)  Kidna2Jping  to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut. 
xxiv.  7). 

9th  Command.  False  Witness  to  be  punished 
by  lex  talionis  (Ex.  xxiii.  1-3;  Deut.  xix.  16-21). 

Slander  of  a  wife's  chastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of 
power  of  divorce  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19). 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  given  elsewhere.  [Ten  Com- 
mandments.] 

(III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional. 

(A.)    JUKISDICTION. 

{a.)  Local  Judges  (generally  Levites,  as  more 
skilled  in  the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters, 
probably  by  the  people  with  approbation  of  the 
supreme  authority  (as  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
Ex.  xviii.  25;  Deut.  i.  15-18),  through  all  the 
land  (Deut.  xvi.  18). 

{b.)  Appeal  to  the  Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or 
to  the  j\idge ;  their  sentence  final,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted under  pain  of  death.  See  Deut.  xvii.  8-13 
(comp.  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xviii.  26). 

((?.)  Two  witnesses  (at  least)  required  in  capital 
matters  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7). 

{d.)  Punishment  (except  by  special  command)  to 
be  personal,  and  not  to  extend  to  the  family  (Deut. 
xxiv.  16). 

Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3),  so 
as  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside  — 

1st.  By  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  king, 
see  1  Sam.  xxii.  11-19  (Saul);  2  Sam.  xii.  1-5, 
xiv.  4-11;  1  K.  iii.  16-28;  which  extended  even  to 
the  deposition  of  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 
18;  1  K.  ii.  26,  27). 

The  practical  difficulty  of  its  being  carried  out  is 
seen  in  2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  and  would  lead  of  course 
to  a  certain  delegation  of  his  power. 

2d.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Num. 
xi.  24-30)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  In 
later  times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  23  in 
each  city,  and  two  such  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of  70  members,  besides 
the  president,  who  was  to  be  the  high-priest  if  duly 
qualified,  and  controlling  even  the  king  and  high- 
priest.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes  (Levites), 
and  eiders  (of  other  tribes).  A  court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme 
power  by  Jehoshaphat.     (See  2  Chr.  xix.  8-11.) 

(B.)  Royal  Powei^. 

The  King's  Pmoer  limited  by  the  Law,  as  writ- 
ten and  formally  accepted  by  the  king :  and  directly 
forbidden  to  be  despotic «  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20; 
comp.  1  Sam.  x.  25).  Yet  he  had  power  of  taxa- 
tion (to  Y^th);  and  of  compulsory  service  (1  Sam. 
viii.  10-18);  the  declaration  of  war  (1  Sam.  xi.), 

ample  of  obedience  to  this  law,  see  2  Sam.  viii.  4,  and 
of  disobedience  to  it  in  1  K.  x.  26-29. 
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etc.     There  are  distinct  traces  of  a  "  mutual  con- 
'  tract  "  (2  Sam.  v.  3  (David);   a  "  league  "  (Joash), 
2   K.  xi.   17);   the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam 
being  clearly  not  extraordinary  (1  K.  xii.  1-6). 

The  Princes  of  the  Congregation.  The  heads 
of  the  tribes  (see  Josh.  ix.  15)  seem  to  have  had 
authority  under  Joshua  to  act  for  the  people  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-22);  and  in  the  later  times  "  the 
princes  of  Judah  "  seem  to  have  had  power  to  con- 
trol both  the  king  and  the  priests  (see  Jer.  xxvi. 
10-24,  xxxviii.  4,  5,  &c.). 

(C.)  Royal  Revenue.     (See  Mich.  b.  ii. 
c.  7,  art.  59.) 

(1.)    Tenth  of  produce. 

(2.)  Domain  land  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26-29).  Note 
confiscation  of  criminars  land  (1  K.  xxi.  15). 

(3.)  Bond  service  (1  K.  v.  17,  18)  chiefly  on 
foreigners  (1  K.  ix.  20-22;  2  Chr.  ii.  16,  17). 

(4.)  Flocks  and  herds  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29-31). 

(5.)    Tributes  (gifts)  from  foreign  kings. 

(6.)    Commerce;  especially   in    Solomon's  time 
(1  K.  x.  22,  29,  &c.j. 
(IV.)  Ecclesiastical  and  Ceremonial  Law. 

(A.)  Law  op  Sacrifice  (considered  as  the  sign 
and  the  appointed  means  of  the  union  with 
God,  on  which  the  hohness  of  the  people 
depended). 

(1.)  Ordinary  Sacrifices. 

(o.)    The   whole  Burnt-Offering  (Lev.  i.)  of 
the  herd  or  the  flock;  to  be  offered   contin- 
ually (Ex.  xxix.  38-42);  and  the  fire  on  the 
altar  never   to  be  extinguished    (Lev.    vi. 
8-13). 
(;8.)    The  Meat-Offering  (Lev.  ii.,  vi.  14-23) 
of  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense,  unleavened, 
and  seasoned  with  salt. 
(«y.)  The  Peace- Offering  (Lev.  iii.,  vii.  11-21) 
of  the  herd  or  the  flock ;  either  a  thank- 
oflering,  or  a  vow,  or  freewill  offering. 
(5.)    The  Sin- Offering^  or  Trespass- Offering 
(Lev.  iv.,  v.,  vi.). 

(rt.)    For    sins  committed   in  ignorance 

(Lev.  iv.). 
{b.)  For    vows    unwittingly    made    and 
broken,    or   uncleanness    unwittingly 
contracted  (Lev.  v.). 
(c.)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev. 
vi.  1-7). 

(2.)  Extraordinary  Sacrifices. 

(o.)  At   the    Consecration   of  Priests    (Lev. 

viii.,  ix.). 
(/3.)  At  the  Purification  of  Women  (Lev.  xii.). 
ly,)  At  the  Cleansing  of  Lepers  (Lev.  xiii., 

xiv.). 
(S.)   On  the  Great  Bay  of  Atonement  (Lev. 

xvi.). 
(e.)    On  the  Great  Festivals  (Lev.  xxiii.). 

(B.)  Law  of  Holiness  (arising  from  the  union 
with  God  tlirough  sacrifice). 

(1.)  Holiness  of  Persons. 

(a.)  Holiness  of  the  lohole  people  as  ^'  children 
of  God"  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6;  Lev.  xi.-xv.,  xvii., 
xviii. ;  Deut.  xiv.  1-21)  shown  in 

(«.)  The  Dedication  of  the  first-born  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  30,  &c.);  and 
the  offering  of  aU  firstlings  and  first- 
fruits  (Deut.  xxvi.,  etc.). 
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(6.)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  food 

(Lev.  xi. ;  Deut.  xiv.). 
(c.)  Provision  for  purification  (Lev.  xii., 

xiii.,  xiv.,  XV. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  1-14). 
{d.)  Laws  against    disfigurement    (Lev. 

xix.    27;   Deut.  xiv.  1;   comp.  Deut. 

XXV.  3,  against  excessive  scourging), 
(e.)  Laws  against    unnatural   marriages 

and  lusts  (Lev.  xviii.,  xx.). 

(/3)  Holiness  of  the  Priests  (and  Levites). 

(a.)  Their   consecration    (Lev.  viii.,  ix.; 

Ex.  xxix.). 
(6.)  Their  special  qualifications  and  re- 
strictions (Lev.  xxi.,  xxii.  1-9). 
(c.)  Their  rights  (Deut.  xvii.  1-6;  Num. 
xviii.)     and    authority    (Deut.     xvii. 
8-13). 
(2.)  Holiness  of  Places  and  Things. 

(a.)  The  Tabernacle  with  the  ark,  the  vail, 
the  altars,  the  laver,  the  priestly  robes,  etc. 
(p]x.  xxv.-xxviii.,  xxx.). 
(/3.)  The  Holy  Place  chosen  for  the  perma- 
nent erection  of  the  tabernacle  (Deut.  xii., 
xiv.  22-29),  where  only  all  sacrifices  were  to 
be  offered,  and  all  tithes,  first-fruits,  vows, 
etc.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 
(3.)  Holiness  of  Times. 

(a.)    The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  9-11,  xxiii.  12, 

etc.). 
(^.)    The  Sabbatical  Year  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11; 

Lev.  XXV.  1-7,  &c.). 
('V.)    The  Year  of  Jubilee   (Lev.  xxv.  8-16, 

■&c.). 
(5.)    The  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  3-27;  Lev.  xxiii. 

4-14). 
(e.)   The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)   (Lev. 

xxiii.  15,  &c.). 
(^.)    The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.   xxiii. 

*33-43). 
(rj.)   The    Feast    of    Trumpets  (Lev.    xxiii. 

23-25). 
(0.)    The  Hay  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  26- 
32,  &c.). 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  see   Festivals, 
Priests,  Tabernacle,  Sacrifice,  etc. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  its 
details  must  be  studied  under  their  several  heads ; 
and  their  full  comprehension  requires  a  constant 
reference  to  the  circumstances,  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  nation,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding ordinances  of  other  ancient  codes. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  Theo- 
cratic Character,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  all 
action  and  thoughts  of  men  directly  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  wall  of  God.  All  law,  indeed,  must 
ultimately  make  this  reference.  If  it  bases  itself 
on  the  sacredness  of  human  authority,  ^  it  must 
finally  trace  that  authority  to  God's  appointment; 
if  on  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  need  of 
protecting  them,  it  must  consider  these  rights  as 
inherent  and  sacred,  because  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  as  also  of  all  Biblical  history  and 
prophecy,  that  it  passes  over  all  the  intermediate 
steps,  and  refers  at  once  to  God"s  commandment  as 
the  foundation  of  all  human  duty.  The  key  to  it 
is  found  in  the  ever-recurring  formula,  "  Ye  shall 
observe  all  these  statutes;  I  am  the  Lord." 

It  follows  from  this,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  a  law,  that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct, 
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based  on  known  truth  and  acknowledged  authority, 
but  also  as  a  Revelation  of  God's  nature  and  his 
dispensations.  In  this  view  of  it,  more  particu- 
larly, lies  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  a  law,  it  is  definite  and  (generally 
speaking)  final;  as  a  revelation,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  great  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  bears 
within  itself  the  marks  of  grackial  development, 
from  the  first  simple  declaration  ("  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God' ' )  hi  Exodus  to  the  full  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  his  nature  and  will  in  Deuteronomy. 
With  this  peculiar  character  of  revelation  stamped 
upon  it,  it  naturally  ascends  from  rule  to  principle, 
and  regards  all  goodness  in  man  as  the  shadow  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  "Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the 
Ix)rd  your  God  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xix.  2,  <fec. ;  comp. 
Matt.  V.  48). 

But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  Law  depends 
necessarily  on  the  belief  in  God^  as  not  only  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by 
special  covenant,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  is  not  indeed  doubted  that  He  is  the  king  of  all 
the  earth,  and  that  all  earthly  authority  is  derived 
from  Him;  but  here  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  the  intermediate  steps  are  all  but  ignored, 
and  the  people  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
Him  as  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed, 
that  God's  claim  (so  to  speak)  on  their  allegiance 
is  based  not  on  his  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  his 
especial  mercy  in  being  their  Saviour  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  Because  they  were  made  free  by 
Him,  therefore  they  became  his  servants  (comp, 
Kom.  vi.  19-2'2) ;  and  the  declaration,  which  stands 
at  the  opening  of  the  law  is  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt.'" 
(Comp.  also  the  reason  given  for  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath  in  Deut.  v.  15;  and  the  historical 
prefaces  of  the  delivery  of  the  second  law  (Deut. 
i.-iii. ) ;  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  ]-13);  and  of  the  rebuke  of  Samuel  at 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xii. 
G-15). 

This  immediate  reference  to  God  as  their  king 
is  clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork  of  their  whole 
polity.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  law  of  land, 
and  of  its  I'emarkable  provisions  agairist  alienation, 
lies  in  the  declaration,  "  The  land  is  mine,  and  ye 
are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me"  (Lev.  xxv. 
23).  As  in  ancient  Rome,  all  land  belonged  prop- 
erly to  thp  state,  and  under  the  feudal  system  in 
mediaeval  Europe  to  the  king;  so  in  the  Jewish 
law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  alone.  The 
very  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar  form 
of  a  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were  familiar 
with  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xlvii.  23-26);  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  with  the  remarkable 
declaration  by  wliicli  it  was  accompanied  (see  Deut. 
xxvi.  5-10),  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  God's 
immediate  sovereignty.  And,  as  the  land,  so  also 
the  persons  of  the  Israelites  are  declared  to  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Lord,  by  the  dedication 
and  ransom  of  the  first-born  (Ex.  xiii.  2-13,  &c.), 
by  the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  at  the  numbering 
of  the  people,  "  as  a  ransom  for  their  souls  to  the 
Lord  "  (Ex.  XXX.  11-16);  and  by  the  limitation  of 
power  over  Hebrew  slaves,  as  contrasted  with  the 
absolute  mastership  permitted  over  the  heathen 
and  the  sojourner  (Lev.  xxv.  39-46). 

From  this  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  follow 
important  deductions  with  regard  to  {a)  the  view 
which  it  takes  of  pohtical  society;  {b)  the  extent 
of  the  scope  of  the  law;  (c)  the  penalties  by  which 
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it  is  enforced ;  and  {d)  the  character  which  it  seeks 
to  impress  on  the  people. 

{a.)  The  basis  of  human  society  is  ordinarily 
sought,  by  law  or  philosophy,  either  in  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  the  partial  delegation  of  them 
to  political  authorities ;  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of 
men,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them; 
or  in  the  actual  existence  of  power  of  man  over 
man,  whether  arising  from  natural  relationship,  or 
from  benefits  conferred,  or  from  physical  or  intel- 
lectual ascendency.  The  maintenance  of  society  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  a  "  social  compact"  between 
governors  and  subjects ;  a  con^pact,  true  as  an  ab- 
stract idea,  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  been  a 
historical  reality.  The  Mosaic  Law  seeks  the  basis 
of  its  polity,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  next  in  the  relationship  of  each  individual  to 
God,  and  through  God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is 
clear  that  such  a  doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none 
of  the  common  theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all, 
and  shows  why  each  of  them,  being  only  a  secondary 
deduction  from  an  ultimate  truth,  cannot  be  in 
itself  sufficient;  and,  if  it  claim  to  be  the  whole 
truth,  will  become  an  absurdity.  It  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  insisted  upon  and  developed  in  the  whole 
series  of  prophecy;  and  which  is  brought  to  its 
perfection  only  when  applied  to  that  universal  and 
spiritual  kingdom  for  which  the  Mosaic  system  was 
a  preparation. 

{b.)  The  Law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  God, 
and  referring  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  abso- 
lute in  its  supremacy  and  unlimited  in  its  scope. 

It  is  supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  only 
the  delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incom- 
patible with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  This 
is  seen  in  its  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  master 
over  the  slave,  in  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  ordination  of  the  "  manner  of  the 
kingdom"  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x. 
25).  By  its  establishment  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood side  by  side  with  the  authority  of  the  heads 
of  tribes  ("the  princes"),  and  the  subsequent 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance  of 
powers,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordinate. 
The  absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  is  asserted  in 
the  earlier  times  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  judge; 
but  much  more  clearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the 
spiritual  commission  of  the  prophet.  By  his  re- 
bukes of  priests,  princes,  and  kings,  for  abuse  of 
their  power,  he  was  not  only  defending  religion 
and  morahty,  but  also  maintaining  the  divinely- 
appointed  constitution  of  Israel.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  recognizing 
no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual,  as  prevailing 
against,  or  limiting  the  law.  It  is  therefore  un- 
limited in  its  scope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition, 
such  as  is  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is  one  class  of 
actions  directly  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  law, 
while  other  classes  of  actions  and  the  whole  realm 
of  thought  are  to  be  indirectly  guided  by  moral 
and  spiritual  influence.  Nor  is  there  any  distinc- 
tion of  the  temporal  authority  which  wields  the 
former  power,  from  the  spiritual  authority  to  which 
belongs  the  other.  In  fact  these  distinctions  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on  the  want 
of  foresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiver;  they  could 
have  no  place  in  a  system  traced  directly  to  God : 
they  depend  also  partly  on  the  freedom  which  be- 
longs to  the  manhood  of  our  race;  they  could  not 
therefore  be  appropriate  to  the  more  imperfect 
period  of  its  youth. 
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Thus  the  Law  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an 
Israelite.  His  house,  his  dress,  and  his  food,  his 
domestic  arrangements  and  the  distribution  of  his 
property,  all  were  determined.  In  the  laws  of  the 
release  of  debts,  and  the  prohibition  of  usury,  the 
dictates  of  self-interest  and  the  natural  course  of 
commercial  transactions  are  sternly  checked.  His 
actions  were  rewarded  and  punished  wilh  great 
minuteness  and  strictness;  and  that  according  to 
the  standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of 
their  intrinsic  morality ;  so  that,  for  example,  forni- 
cation and  adultery  were  as  severely  visited  as  theft 
or  murder.  His  religious  worship  was  defined  and 
enforced  in  an  elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial. 
In  all  things  it  is  clear,  that,  if  men  submitted  to 
it  merely  as  a  law,  imposed  under  penalties  by  an 
irresistible  authority,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
means  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  a 
preparation  for  his  redemption,  it  would  well  de- 
serve from  Israelites  the  description  given  of  it  by 
St.  Peter  (Acts  xv.  10),  as  "a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear." 

(c. )  The  penalties  and  rewards  by  which  the 
Law  is  enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct 
theocracy.  With  regard  to  individual  actions,  it 
may  be  noticed  that,  as  generally  some  penalties  are 
inflicted  by  the  subordinate,  and  some  only  by  the 
supreme  authority,  so  among  the  Israelites  some 
penalties  came  from  the  hand  of  man,  some  directly 
from  the  providence  of  God.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  it  often  seems  doubtful  whether  the  threat 
that  a  "soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel"  refers 
•to  outlawry  and  excommunication,  or  to  such  mi- 
raculous punishments  as  those  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
or  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  In  deahng  with 
the  nation  at  large,  Moses,  regularly  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  refers  for  punishments  and  rewards 
to  the  providence  of  God.  This  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  great  blessing  and  curse  which  enforces  the 
law  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  special  instances,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  promise  of  unusual  fertility  to  com- 
pensate for  the  sabbatical  year,  and  of  safety  of  the 
country  from  attack  when  left  imdefended  at  the 
three  great  festivals.  Whether  these  were  to  come 
from  natural  causes,  i.  e.  laws  of  his  providence, 
which  we  can  understand  and  foresee,  or  from  causes 
supernatural,  i.  e.  incomprehensible  and  inscrutable 
to  us,  is  not  in  any  case  laid  down,  nor  indeed  does 
it  affect  this  principle  of  the  Law. 

The  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  revelation  of  a.  future  life  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  easily  seen.  So  far  as  the  Law  deals  with  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  its  penalties 
and  rewards  could  only  refer  to  this  life,  in  which 
alone  the  nation  exists.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  such 
individual  acts  as  are  generally  cognizable  by  human 
law,  and  capable  of  temporal  punishments,  no  one 
would  expect  that  its  divine  origin  should  neces- 
sitate any  reference  to  the  world  to  come.  But  the 
sphere  of  moral  and  religious  action  and  thought 
to  which  it  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
human  laws,  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  penal- 
ties, and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribution 
of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which,  being  but  im- 
perfectly seen  here,  is  contemplated  especially  as 
exercised  in  a  future  state.  Hence  arises  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  direct  revelation  of  this  future  state 
in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a  revelation  is  certainly 
not  given.  Warburton  (in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses)  even  builds  on  its  non-existence  an  argu- 
ment for  the  supernatui-al  power  and  commission 
of  the  law-giver,  who  could  promise  and  threaten 
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retribution  from  the  providence  of  God  in  this  life, 
and  submit  his  predictions  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  law 
which  appeals  directly  to  God  himself  for  its  au- 
thority and  its  sanction,  there  cannot  be  that  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  this  life  and  the  next, 
which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  power  is  limited  by 
the  grave.  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  (Matt.  xxii. 
31,  32)  that  in  the  very  revelation  of  God  as  the 
"■  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  the 
promise  of  immortality  and  future  retribution  was 
implicitly  contained.  We  may  apply  this  declara- 
tion even  more  strongly  to  a  law  in  which  God  was 
revealed  as  entering  into  covenant  with  Israel,  and 
in  them  drawing  mankind  directly  under  his  im- 
mediate government.  His  blessings  and  curses,  by 
the  very  fact  that  they  came  from  Him,  would  be 
felt  to  be  unlimited  by  time;  and  the  plain  and 
immediate  fulfillment,  which  they  found  in  this  life, 
would  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  a  deeper,  though 
more  mysterious  completion  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  time  for  the  clear  revelation  of  this  trutli 
was  not  yet  come,  and  therefore,  while  the  future 
life  and  its  retribution  is  implied,  yet  the  rewards 
and  penalties  of  the  present  life  are  those  which  are 
plainly  held  out  and  practically  dwelt  upon. 

*  Moses  was  of  course  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  held  by  the  Egyptians.  This  embraced 
the  following  particulars.  (1.)  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  after  death.  (2.)  The  immediate 
descent  of  every  soul,  at  death,  into  Hades,  or  the 
under- world.  (3.)  The  inspection  of  the  soul  in 
Hades  by  judges  and  tests,  with  a  view  to  determine 
its  moral  character.  (4.)  The  remanding  of  the 
wicked  from  Hades  to  a  degraded  form  of  existence 
in  this  world,  as  for  instance,  in  the  body  of  a  pig. 
(5.)  The  progress  of  the  justified,  through  various 
experiences,  sometimes  purgatorial,  up  to  the  Ely- 
sium of  the  gods.  (6.)  A  final  judgment  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  (7.)  The 
reunion  of  the  justified  soul  with  its  mummified 
body.  (See  Bibl.  Sacra^  .lanuary  1868,  p.  09.)  Ac- 
cording to  Egyptian  theology  the  future  condition 
of  the  soul  was  determined  by  its  conduct  in  the 
present  life.  The  Israelites  must  ha^e  been  fjimiliar 
with  the  same  principle;  and  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  statement  of  it  in  their  Law  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the 
sphere  of  theology  rather  than  of  legislation,  and 
was  assumed  throughout  as  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  spiritual,  holy,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 

J.  P.  T. 

(d.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  consequence 
of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  Law  was  the  peculiar 
character  of  (joodness  which  it  sought  to  inijJi-ess 
on  the  ■people.  Goodness  in  its  relation  to  man 
takes  the  forms  of  righteousness  and  lo^e;  in  its 
independence  of  all  relation,  the  form  of  purity,  and 
in  its  relation  to  God,  that  of  piety.  Laws,  which 
contemplate  men  chiefly  in  their  mutual  relations, 
endeavor  to  enforce  or  protect  in  them  the  first  two 
qualities;  the  Mosaic  Law,  beginning  with  piety, 
as  its  first  object,  enforces  most  emphatically  the 
purity  essential  to  those  who,  by  their  union  with 
God,  have  recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  goodness, 
while  it  views  righteousness  and  love  rather  as  de- 
ductions from  these  than  as  independent  objects. 
Not  that  it  neglects  these  qualities;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  full  of  precepts  which  show  a  high  con- 
ception and  tender  care  of  our  relative  duties  to 
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man ; «  but  these  can  hardly  be  called  its  distin- 
guishing features.  It  is  most  instructive  to  refer 
to  the  religious  preface  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  vi.-xi. 
(especially  to  vi.  4-13),  where  all  is  based  on  the 
first  great  commandment,  and  to  observe  the  sub- 
ordinate- and  dependent  character  of  "  the  second 
that  is  like  unto  it,"  —  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;  /  am  the  Lord''''  (Lev.  xix.  18). 
On  the  contrary,  the  care  for  the  purity  of  the 
people  stands  out  remarkably,  not  only  in  the  en- 
forcement of  ceremonial  "cleanness,"  and  the  mul- 
titude of  precautions  or  remedies  against  any  breach 
of  it,  but  also  in  the  severity  of  the  laws  against 
sensuality  and  self-pollution,  a  severity  which,  dis- 
tinguishes the  Mosaic  code  before  all  others  ancient 
and  modern.  In  punishing  these  sins,  as  committed 
against  a  man's  own  self,  without  reference  to  their 
effect  on  others,  and  in  recognizing  purity  as  having 
a  substantive  value  and  glory,  it  sets  up  a  standard 
of  individual  morality,  such  as,  even  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  philosophy  reserved  for  its  most  esoteric 
teaching. 

Now  in  all  this  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  appeal 
is  not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  to  the 
obligations  of  comnumion  with  a  Holy  God.  The 
subordination,  therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the 
religious  idea  is  enforced ;  and  so  long  as  the  due 
supremacy  of  the  latter  was  preserved,  all  other 
duties  would  find  their  places  in  proper  harmony. 
But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy  in  practice 
by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national  sanctity  was 
that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color  to  the  Jewish 
character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
rehgious  devotion  and  self-sacrifice;  there  was  a 
high  standard  of  personal  holiness,  and  connected 
with  these  an  ardent  feeling  of  iiationality,  based 
on  a  great  idea,  and,  therefore,  finding  its  vent  in 
their  proverbial  spirit  of-  proselytism.  But  there 
was  also  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  all  unbelievers, 
and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  any  duties 
towards  them,  which  gave  even  to  their  religion  an 
antagonistic  spirit,  and  degraded  it  in  after-times 
to  a  ground  of  national  self-glorification.  It  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  per- 
version of  the  law,  by  those  who  made  it  their  all; 
and  both  in  its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has 
reappeared  remarkably  among  those  Christians  who 
have  dwelt  on  the  0-  T.  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 

It  is  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the 
Israelites  would  tend  to  preserve  the  seclusion 
which,  under  God's  providence,  was  intended  for 
them,  and  would  in  its  turn  be  fostei-ed  by  it.  We 
may  notice,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  many  subordinate  provisions  tending  to  the 
same  direction.  Such  are  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  basis  of  society  and  property,  and  the 
provision  against  its  accumulation  in  a  few  hands ; 
the  discouragement  of  commerce  by  the  strict  laws 
as  to  usui-y,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the  laws 
against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots;  as 
well  as  the  direct  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with 
idolaters,  and  the  indirect  prevention  of  all  familiar 
intercourse  with  them  by  the  laws  as  to  meats  —  all 
these  things  tended  to  impress  on  the  Israelitish 
polity  a  character  of  permanence,  stability,  and 
comparative  isolation.  Like  the  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  country  to  which  it  was  in  great 
measure  adapted,  it  was  intended  to  preserve  in 
purity  the  witness  borne  by  Israel  for  God  in  the 
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«  See,  for  example,  Ex.  xxi.  7-11,  28-33,  xxiii.  1-9 ; 
Beut.  xxii.  1-4,  xxiv.  10-22,  &c.,  &c. 


darkness  of  heathenism,  until  the  time  should  come 
for  the  gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  promised  to  xibraham. 

III.  In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Law  to 
the  future,  it  is  important  to  be  guided  by  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  Heb.  vii.  19,  "  The 
Law  made  nothing  perfect"  {Oudiv  ireXdooffcv  6 
No/iios)'  This  principle  will  be  applied  in  different 
degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  after  history  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  before  the  comhig  of 
Christ;  (6)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself; 
and  (c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

(a.)  To  that  after-history  the  Law  was,  to  a 
great  eAent,  the  key;  for  in  ceremonial  and  crim- 
inal law  it  was  complete  and  final;  while,  even  in 
civil  and  constitutional  law,  it  laid  down  clearly 
the  general  principles  to  be  afterwards  more  fully 
developed.  It  was  indeed  often  neglected,  and  even 
forgotten.  Its  fundamental  assertion  of  the  The- 
ocracy was  violated  by  the  constant  lapses  into 
idolatry,  and  its  provisions  for  the  good  of  man 
overwhelmed  by  the  natural  course  of  human 
selfishness  (Jer.  xxxiv.  12-17);  till  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  its  very  existence  was  unknown, 
and  its  discovery  was  to  the  king  and  the  people  as 
a  second  publication ;  yet  still  it  formed  the  stan- 
dard from  which  they  knowingly  departed,  and  to 
which  they  constantly  returned;  atid  to  it  there- 
fore all  which  was  peculiar  in  their  national  and 
individual  character  was  due.  Its  direct  influence 
was  probably  greatest  in  the  periods  before  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to 
bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of  their 
occupation  of  the  conquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv. 
24-27);  and,  in  the  semi-anarchical  period  of  the 
judges,  the  Law  and  the  Tabernacle  were  the  only 
centres  of  anything  like  national  unity.  The 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  due  to  an  impa- 
tience of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a  visible 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  same  in 
nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so  often  in 
idolatry.  The  people  were  warned  (1  Sam.  xii. 
6-25)  that  it  involved  much  danger  of  their  for- 
getting and  rejecting  the  main  principle  of  the 
Law  —  that  "Jehovah  their  God  was  their  King." 
The  truth  of  the  prediction  was  soon  shown.  Even 
under  Solomon,  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  became 
one  of  great  splendor  and  power,  it  assumed  a 
heathenish  and  polytheistic  character,  breaking  the 
Law,  both  by  its  dishonor  towards  God,  and  its 
forbidden  tyranny  over  ma'i.  Indeed  if  the  Law 
was  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  abstract  rules, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  Personal 
God,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  over- 
borne by  the  presence  of  a  \isible  and  personal 
authority. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  from  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  beg  m  the  prophetic  office. 
Its  object  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  Law,  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  was 
built,  namely,  the  truth  of  God's  government  over 
all,  kings,  priests,  and  people  alike,  and  the  con- 
sequent certainty  of  a  righteous  retribution.  It  is 
plain  that  at  the  same  time  this  witness  went  far 
beyond  the  Law  as  a  definite  code  of  institutions. 
It  dwelt  rather  on  its  great  principles,  which  were 
to  transcend  the  special  forms  in  which  they  were 
embodied.  It  frequently  contrasted  (as  in  Is.  i., 
etc.)  the  external  observance  of  form  with  the 
spiritual  homage  of  the  heart.  It  tended  there- 
fore, at  least  indirectly,  to  the  thiie  when,  according 
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to  the  well-known  contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  the 
Law  written  on  the  tables  of  stone  should  give 
place  to  a  new  Covenant,  depending  on  a  law 
written  on  the  heart,  and  therefore  coercive  no 
longer  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34).  In  this  they  did  but 
carry  out  the  prediction  of  the  Law  itself  (Deut. 
xviii.  9-22),  and  prepare  the  way  for  "the  Prophet" 
who  was  to  come. 

Still  the  Law  remained  as  the  distinctive  standard 
of  the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the 
separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading 
principles  by  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  was  the 
beginning  of  a  gradual  declension  into  idolatry  and 
heathenism.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ^e  very 
division  of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  principle  to 
assert  against  the  superior  material  power  of  Israel, 
brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  increased  honor 
and  influence.  In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Levites  in  their  circuits  through  the  land,  and  the 
people  taught  by  it  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9).  We  find  it 
especially  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  king 
"at  his  pillar  "  in  the  Temple,  and  made  the  stan- 
dard of  reference  in  the  reformations  of  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  (2  K.  xi.  14,  xxiii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxx.,  xxxiv. 
14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  case  after  the  Captivity. 
The  revival  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  hallowed 
by  the  new  and  solemn  publication  of  the  Law  by 
Ezi-a,  and  the  institution  of  the  synagogues,  through 
which  it  became  deeply  and  familiarly  known. 
[Ezra,]  The  loss  of  the  independent  monarchy, 
and  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  both  combined  to 
throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their 
only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure 
guide  to  truth.  'The  more  they  mingled  with  the 
other  subject-nations  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
empires,  the  more  eagerly  they  clung  to  it  as  their 
distinction  and  safeguard;  and  opening  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  to  the  heathen,  by  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  based  on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to 
proselytize.  This  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than 
any  abstract  patriotism,  was  the  strength  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle  against  the  Syrians,"  and  the 
success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical 
power,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
It  so  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open 
idolatry  became  impossible.  The  certainty  and 
authority  of  the  Law's  commandments  amidst  the 
perplexities  of  paganism,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
doctrine  as  contrasted  with  sensual  and  carnal 
idolatries,  were  the  favorite  boast  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  secret  of  his  influence  among  the  heathen.  The 
Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
Jewish  character;  and,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  and  a  means  to 
its  fulfillment,  was  exalted  to  supreme  importance 
as  at  once  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and 
individual  sanctity. 

This  feeling  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass 
of  the  people,  harmonizing  as  it  did  with  their 
over-increasing  spirit  of  an  almost  fanatic  nation- 
ality, until  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  Phari- 
sees, truly  representing  the  chief  strength  of  the 
people,  systematized  this  feeling ;  they  gave  it  fresh 
food,  and  assumed  a  predominant  leadership  over 
it  by  the  floating   mass  of  tradition  which  they 


«  Note  here  the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  war 
on  the  Sabbath  in  this  war  (1  M.-iec.  ii.  23-41). 
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gradually  accumulated  around  the  Law  as  a  nucleus. 
The  popular  use  of  the  word  "lawless"  {'duo/xos) 
as  a  term  of  contempt  (xA.cts  ii.  23;  1  Cor.  ix.  21) 
for  the  heathen,  and  even  for  the  uneducated  mass 
of  their  followers  (John  vii.  49),  marked  and  stereo- 
typed their  principle. 

Against  this  idolatry  of  the  Law  (which  when 
imported  into  the  Christian  Church  is  described  and 
vehen)ently  denounced  by  St.  Paul),  there  were  two 
reactions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Sadducees; 
one  which  had  its  basis,  according  to  common  tra- 
dition, in  the  idea  of  a  higher  love  and  service  of 
God,  independent  of  the  Law  and  its  sanctions ;  but 
which  degenerated  into  a  speculative  infidelity,  and 
an  anti-national  system  of  politics,  and  which 
probably  had  but  little  hold  of  tlie  people.  The 
other,  that  of  the  Essexes,  was  an  attempt  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its 
ideas  in  all  fullness,  freedom,  and  purity.  In  its 
practical  form  it  assumed  the  character  of  high  and 
ascetic  devotion  to  God;  its  speculative  guise  is 
seen  in  the  school  of  Philo,  as  a  tendency  not 
merely  to  treat  the  commands  and  history  of  the 
Law  on  a  symbolical  principle,  but  actually  to 
allegorize  them  into  mere  abstractions.  In  neither 
form  could  it  be  permanent,  because  it  had  no 
sufticient  relation  to  the  needs  and  realities  of 
human  nature,  or  to  the  personal  Subject  of  all  the 
Jewish  promises;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of 
the  insuflSciency  of  the  Law  in  itself,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  its  absorption  into  a  higher  principle  of 
unity.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  Law  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  It  was  full  of  effect  and  blessing, 
when  used  as  a  means;  it  became  hollow  and  in- 
suflScient,  when  made  an  end. 

(b.)  The  relation  of  the  Law  to  tlie  advent  of 
Christ  is  also  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  Paul.  "  The 
Law  was  the  iraidaycoyhs' eis  Xpio-rou,  the  servant 
(that  is),  whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to 
the  true  teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24);  and  Christ  was  "the 
end"  or  object  "of  the  Law"  (Rom.  x.  4).  As 
being  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  accom- 
plished its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
In  its  national  aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard  the 
faith  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hindrance  to  that 
faith  had  been  the  difliculty  of  realizing  the  invisi- 
ble presence  of  God,  and  of  conceiving  a  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  Godhead  which  should  not 
crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature  (comp.  Deut.  v. 
24-27;  Num.  xvii.  12,  13;  Job  ix.  32-35,  xiii.  21, 
22:  Is.  xlv.  15,  Ixiv.  1,  &c.).  From  that  had  come 
in  earlier  times  open  idolatry,  and  a  half-idolatrous 
longing  for  and  trust  in  the  kingdom;  in  after- 
times  the  substitution  of  the  Law  for  the  promise. 
This  difliculty  was  now  to  pass  away  forever,  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  One  truly  and 
visibly  man.  The  guardianship  of  the  Law  was 
no  longer  needed,  for  the  visible  and  personal 
presence  of  the  Messiah  required  no  further  witness. 
Moreover,  in  the  Law  itself  there  had  ab^-^ys  been 
a  tendency  of  the  fundamental  idea  to  burst  the 
formal  bonds  which  confined  it.  In  looking  to  God 
as  especially  their  King,  the  Israelites  were  inherit* 
iug  a  privilege,  belonging  originally  to  all  mankind, 
and  destined  to  revert  to  them.  Yet  that  element 
of  the  Law  which  was  local  and  national,  now  most 
prized  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  this  gift 
to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  antagonistic 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  needed  therefore  to 
pass  away,  before  all  men  could  be  brought  into  a 
kingdom,  where  there  was  to  be  "  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free." 
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III  its  individual,  or  what  is  usually  called  its 
"moral"  aspect,  the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp 
of.  transitoriness  and  insufficiency.  It  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  declared  the  authority  of  truth  and  good- 
ness over  man's  will,  and  taken  for  granted  in  man 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  could  recognize  that 
authority ;  but  it  had  done  no  more.  Its  presence 
had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's 
true  nature ;  but  it  had  also  brought  out  with  more 
vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Rom.  vii.  7-25).  It 
only  showed  therefore  the  need  of  a  Saviour  from 
sin,  and  of  an  indwelling  power  which  should 
enable  the  spirit  of  man  to  conquer  the  "law  "  of 
evil.  Hence  it  bore  witness  of  its  own  insufficiency, 
and  led  men  to  Christ.  Already  the  prophets, 
speaking  by  a  living  and  indwelling  spirit,  ever 
fresh  and  powerful,  had  been  passing  beyond  the 
dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirectly  condemning 
it  of  insufficiency.  But  there  was  need  of  "/Ae 
Prophet"  who  should  not  only  have  the  fullness  of 
the  spirit  dwelling  in  Himself,  but  should  have  the 
power  to  give  it  to  others,  and  so  open  the  new 
dispensation  already  foretold.  When  He  had  come, 
and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  implanted  in  man  a 
free  internal  power  of  action  tending  to  God,  the 
restraints  of  the  Law,  needful  to  train  the  childhood 
of  the  world,  became  unnecessary  and  even  injurious 
to  the  free  development  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  considered 
elsewhere.  [Sacrifice.]  It  is  here  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  on  the  evidently  typical  character 
of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  on  which  alone 
their  virtue  depended ;  and  on  the  imperfect  em- 
bodiment, in  any  body  of  mere  men,  of  the  great 
truth  which  was  represented  in  the  priesthood. 
By  the  former  declaring  the  need  of  Atonement, 
by  the  latter  the  possibility  of  Mediation,  and  yet 
in  itself  doing  nothing  adequately  to  realize  either, 
the  Law  again  led  men  to  Him,  who  was  at  once 
the  only  Mediator  and  the  true  Sacrifice. 

Thus  the  Law  had  trained  and  guided  man  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Messiah  in  his  threefold 
character  of  King,  Prophet,  and  Priest;  and  then, 
its  work  being  done,  it  became,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  trusted  in  it,  not  only  an  encumbrance 
but  a  snare.  To  resist  its  claim  to  allegiance  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  after-ages  of  the 
Church. 

(c.)  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any 
obligation  or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel.  As  a  means  of  justification  or  salva- 
tion, it  ought  never  to  have  been  regarded,  even 
before  Christ ;  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still 
less  can  this  be  so  since  He  has  come.  But  yet 
the  question  remains  whether  it  is  binding  on 
Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it 
for  salvation. 

It  seems  clear  enough,  that  its  formal  coercive 
authority  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  impossible  to  separate, 
though  we  may  distinguish,  its  various  elements: 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  he  who  ofiended 
"  in  one  point  against  it  Avas  guilty  of  all "  (James 
ii.  10).  Yet  it  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish 
covenant,  and  in  many  points  to  the  constitution, 
the  customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  people.  That  covenant  was  preparatory  to  the 
Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed;  those  cus- 
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toms  and  observances  have  passed  away.  It  follows, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obli- 
gation to  the  Law  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  This  conclusion  is 
stamped  most  unequivocally  with  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul  through  the  whole  argument  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians.  That 
we  are  "  not  under  law  "  (Rom.  vi.  14,  15;  Gal.  v. 
18);  "that  we  are  dead  to  law"  (Rom.  vii.  4-6; 
Gal.  ii.  19),  "redeemed  from  under  law"  (Gal.  iv. 
5),  etc.,  etc.,  is  not  only  stated  without  any  hmita- 
tion  or  exception,  but  in  many  places  is  made  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  contrast  between  the  ear- 
lier and  later  covenants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  make  distinctions  in  this  respect  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  Law,  or  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  formal  code,  promulgated  by  Moses  and 
sealed  with  the  prediction  of  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  cannot,  as  a  law,  be  binding  on  the  Chris- 
tian. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  that  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  perfect  it,"  and  that  "not  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  it  shall  pass  away?"  what  of  the  fact  conse- 
quent upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in 
all  Christian  churches,  and  had  an  important 
influence  on  much  Christian  legislation  ?  The 
explanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difference  between  positive  and  moral  obligation. 
The  positive  obligation  of  the  Law,  as  such,  hai^ 
passed  away;  but  every  revelation  of  God's  Will, 
and  of  the  righteousness  and  love  which  are  its  ele- 
ments, imposes  a  moral  obligation,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  known,  even  on  those  to  whom  it 
is  not  primarily  addressed.  So  far  as  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  such  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind  at  large,  occupying  a  certain  place  in  the 
education  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  far  its  declara- 
tions remain  for  our  guidance,  though  their  coer- 
cion and  their  penalties  may  be'  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  in  their  general  principle,  of  course,  that  they 
remain,  not  in  their  outward  form ;  and  our  Lord 
has  taught  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that 
these  principles  should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  more 
extended  and  spiritual  development  than  they  could 
receive  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  need 
of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish what  is  local  and  temporary  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  from 
what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance.  The  moral 
law  undoubtedly  must  be  most  permanent  in  its 
influence,  because  it  is  based  on  the  nature  of  man 
generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modified 
by  the  greater  prominence  of  love  in  the  Christian 
system.  Yet  the  political  law,  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and 
responsibility  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights 
which  belong  to  each  individual,  and  which  neither 
slavery  nor  even  guilt  can  quite  eradicate,  has  its 
permanent  value.  Even  the  ceremonial  law,  by  its 
enforcement  of  the  purity  and  perfection  needed  in 
any  service  oflfered,  and  in  its  disregard  of  mere 
costliness  on  such  service,  and  Hmitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  God,  is  still  in 
many  respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  cases 
(as  for  example  that  of  the  sabbatical  law  and  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  degrees)  the 
question  of  its  authority  must  depend  on  the  further 
inquiry,  whether  the  basis  of  such  laws  is  one  com- 
mon to  all  human  nature,  or  one  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people.     This  inquiry  will  be  difficult,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  distinction  of  the  essence  from  the 
form ;  but  by  it  alone  can  blie  original  question  be 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

For  the  chief  authorities,  see  Winer,  Realm. 
"  Gesetz."  Michaelis  (Mas.  Gerecht)  is  valuable 
for  facts  and  antiquities,  not  much  so  for  theory. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
124-205,  is  most  instructive  and  suggestive  as  to 
the  main  ideas  of  the  Law.  But  after  all,  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  subject  need  little  else  than 
a  careful  study  of  the  Law  itself,  and  the  references 
to  it  contained  in  the  N.  T.  A.    B. 

*  The  moral  law  does  not  derive  its  obligation 
from  the  preceptive  form  of  the  ten  commandments. 
Every  duty  there  enjoined,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  lies  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  and  was  in  force  from  the  beginning. 
And  even  the  Sabbath  was  observed  upon  moral 
grounds  before  the  decalogue  gave  it  such  promi- 
nence as  a  positive  institution.  If  then  the  deca- 
logue as  a  national  code  passed  away  with  the 
Jewish  poUty,  as  some  interpret  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  the 
moral  force  of  its  precepts  remains  unimpaired  for 
all  mankind. 

Ewald,  who  regards  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  purely  Mosaic,  yet  says  concerning  it,  "  the 
Sabbath,  though  the  simplest  and  most  spiritual, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  of 
institutions.  Nothing  could  be  devised  which 
would  require  so  few  outward  signs  or  equipments, 
nor  which  would  so  directly  lead  man  both  to  sup- 
ply what  is  lost  in  the  tumult  of  life,  and  effectually 
'to  turn  his  thoughts  again  to  the  higher  and  the 
eternal.  I'hus  it  becomes  the  true  symbol  of  the 
higher  religion  which  now  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  most  eloquent  witness  to  the  greatness  of 
the  human  soul  which  first  grasped  the  idea  of  it." 
Hence  the  Sabbath  rests  upon  the  indestructible 
grounds  of  the  moral  law. 

It  has  been  fitly  said  that  "  the  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  impregnated  with  Eyyptian  memo- 
ries." The  diet,  the  dress,  and  the  ablutions  of 
the  priests,  the  details  of  the  sacrifice,  the  scape- 
goat and  the  red-heifer,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
the  waters  of  jealousy,  and  various  purifying  cer- 
emonies, show  a  correspondence  more  or  less  marked 
with  Egyptian  customs.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
of  the  more  humane  and  delicate  provisions  of  the 
Law  concernhig  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor  and 
slaves,  the  rights  of  private  property,  etc.  But  such 
incidental  correspondences,  while  confirming  its 
author's  acquaintance  with  I^^gypt,  by  no  means 
detract  from  that  superiority  which  marks  the  Law 
of  Moses  as  an  ethical  and  spiritual  code.  In  ad- 
dition to  authorities  abo^^e  named,  see  Saalschiitz, 
das  Mas.  Recht;  J.  Salvador,  Uistoire  des  lustitu- 
tions  de  Mo'ise  ;  Rev.  W.  Smith,  The  Pentateuch  ; 
Ebers,  JEyypten  undclie  Bdcher  Moses.  J.  P.  T. 

LAWYER  {vop.iK6s)-  The  title  "lawyer" 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title 
"scribe,"  both  on  account  of  its  etymological 
meaning,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  called  a 


a  By  most  commentators  (Trench,  Alford,  Tholuck, 
Liicke)  the  distinction  which  Greswell  insists  on  is  re- 
jected as  utterly  vmtenable.  It  may  be  urged,  how- 
ever, (1)  that  it  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  a  scholar 
like  Hermann  (^'  Ponitur  autem  oltto  nonnisi  de  origine 
secund.i,  cum  in  origine  prima  usurpetur  e«:,"  quoted 
by  Wahl,  Ciavis  N.  T.) :  (2)  that  though  both  might 
come  to  be  used  apart  with  hardly  any  shade  of  differ- 
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"  lawyer "  in  Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is 
called  "one  of  the  scribes  "  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If 
the  common  reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  decisive  against  this ;  for  there,  after 
our  Lord's  denunciation  of  the  "  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees," we  find  that  a  lawyer  said,  "  Master,  thus 
saying,  thou  reproachest  us  also.  And  Jesus  said, 
Woe  unto  you  also  ye  lawyers."  But  it  is  likely 
that  the  true  reading  refers  the  passage  to  the 
Pharisees  alone.  By  the  use  of  the  word  vofiiKSs 
(in  Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  title  "scribe"  was  a  legal  and 
official  designation,  but  that  the  name  vofxiKos  was 
properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one  "  learned  in 
the  law  "  (somewhat  hke  the  ol  e/c  vofiov  in  Kom. 
iv.  14),  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common  par- 
lance (conip.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  "  Zenas 
the  lawyer  ").  This  would  account  for  the  com- 
parative unfrequency  of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  always  used  in  connection  with  "Pharisees," 
never,  as  the  word  "scribe"  so  often  is,  in  con- 
nection with  "chief  priests"  and  "elders." 
[Scribes,]  -  A.  B. 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  [See  Supple- 
ment to  Baptism,  vol.  i.  p.  242  flf.] 

LAZ'ARUS  {hd(apos-  Lazarus).  In  this 
name,  which  meets  us  as  belonging  to  two  charac- 
ters in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  recognize  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  old  Hebrew  Eleazar   (Tertull.  De  Idol., 

Grotius,  e^  a/.).  The  corresponding  "HT^V  appears 
in  the  Talmud  (Winer,  Realwb.  s.  v.).  In 
Josephus,  and  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace.  viii.  17;  2  Mace.  vi.  18),  the  more 
frequent  form  is  'EAca^apos;  but  Aa^apos  occurs 
also  {B.  J.  V.  13,  §  7). 

1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of  Martha 
and  Mary  (John  xi.  1).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  that 
records  little  more  than  the  facts  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  We  are  able,  however,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical  crit- 
icism, to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us, 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill  up 
these  scanty  outlines.  In  proportion  as  we  bring 
the  scattered  notices  together,  we  find  them  com- 
bining to  form  a  picture  far  more  distinct  and 
interesting  than  at  first  seemed  possible;  and  the 
distinctness  in  this  case,  though  it  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  certainty,  is  yet  less  misleading  than  that 
which,  in  other  cases,  seems  to  arise  from  the  strong 
statements  of  apocryphal  traditions.  (1.)  The  lan- 
guage of  John  xi.  1  implies  that  the  sisters  were 
the  better  known.  Lazarus  is  "of  {aiv6)  Bethany, 
of  the  village  (e/c  rxjs  Kco/bL-ns)  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha."  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
difference  of  the  prepositions  (Meyer  and  Lanipe, 
in  /oc),  but  it  suggests  as  possible  the  inference 
that  while  Lazarus  was,  at  the  time  of  St.  John's 
narrative,  of  Bethany,  he  was  yet  described  as  from 
the  Kwju,^^  TLs  of  Luke  x.  38,  already  known  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  two  sisters  (Greswell,  On  the 
Village  of  Martha  and  Mary,  Dissert.  V.  ii.  545).*^ 


ence,  their  use  in  close  juxtaposition  might  still  be 
antithetical,  and  that  this  was  more  likely  to  be  with 
one  who,  though  writing  in  Greek,  was  not  using  it 
as  his  native  tongue  ;  (3)  that  John  i.  45  is  open  to  the 
same  doubt  as  this  passage ;  (4)  that  our  Lord  is 
always  said  to  be  aTro,  never  ex  Na^apeV. 

In  connection  with  this  verse  may  be  noticed  also 
the  Vulg.  translation,  "  de  castello  Martha3,"  and  the 
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From  this,  and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names 
in  John  xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Lazarus 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  absence  of 
the  name  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  x.  38-42,  and 
his  subordinate  position  (eh  rcav  avaKeifx^vcav)  in 
the  feast  of  John  xii.  2,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
(2.)  The  house  in  which  the  feast  is  held  appears, 
from  John  xii.  2,  to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  Martha 
"serves,"  as  in  Luke  x.  40.  Mary  takes  upon  her- 
self that  which  was  the  special  duty  of  a  hostess 
towards  an  honored  guest  (comp.  Luke  vii.  4G). 
The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  this  account, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  that  they  were  the  givers 
of  the  feast.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the 
same  fact  «  appears  as  occurring  in  "  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Leper:  "  but  a  leper,  as  such,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  lead  a  separate  life,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  given  a  feast  and  received 
a  multitude  of  guests.  Among  the  conjectural  ex- 
planations which  have  been  given  of  this  difference,  ^ 
the  hypothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of 
the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the 
civil  death  that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  his 
children  free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other,  and  has  some  support  in 
early  ecclesiastical  traditions  (Niceph.  //.  K.  i.  27; 
Theophyl.  in  loc;  comp,  Ewald,  Geschichte,  v. 
357).  Why,  if  this  were  so,  the  house  should  be 
described  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  it  is ; 
why  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  should  be 
altogether  parsed  over,  will  be  questions  that  will 
meet  us  further  on.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances 
of  John  xi.  and  xii.,  —  the  feast  for  so  many  guests, 
the  number  of  friends  who  come  from  Jerusalem 
to  condole  with  the  sisters,  left  with  female  rela- 
tions, but  without  a  brother  or  near  kinsman  (John 
xi.  19),  the  alabaster-box,  the  ointment  of  spike- 
nard very  costly,  the  funeral  vault  of  their  own,  — 
point  to  wealth  and  social  position  above  the  average 
(comp.  Trench,  Miracles^  29).  The  peculiar  sense 
which  attaches  to  St.  John's  use  of  ol  'lovda7oL 
(comp.  Meyer  on  John  xi.  19),  as  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  other  words, 
as  equivalent  to  Scribes  and  Elders  and  Pharisees, 
suggests  the  further  inference  that  these  visitors  or 
friends  belonged  to  that  class,  and  that  previous  re- 
lations must  have  connected  them  with  the  family 
of  Bethany.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6, 
Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  suggests  another 
conjecture  that  harmonizes  with  and  in  part  explains 
the  foregoing.  To  assume  the  identity  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  latter  narrative  with  that  of  the  former  (so 
Grotius),  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  with  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  of  one  or  both  of  these 
with  Mary  Magdalene  (Lightfoot,  Harm.  §  33,  vol. 
iii.  75),  is  indeed  (in  spite  of  the  authorities,  critical 
and  patristic,  which  may  be  arrayed  on  either  side) 
altogether  arbitrary  and  uncritical.      It  would  be 
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consequent  traditions  of  a  Castle  of  Lazarus,  pointed 
out  to  mediaeval  pilgrims  amoag  the  ruius  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  had  become  famous  by  a  church  erected 
iu  his  honor,  and  had  taken  its  Arab  name  (Lazarieh, 
or  Elazarieh)  from  him.     [Bethany,  vol.  i.  195  b.] 

a  The  identity  has  been  questioned  by  some  har- 
monists ;  but  it  will  be  discussed  under  Simon. 

fi  Meyer  assumes  (on  Matt.  xxvi.  6)  that  St.  John, 
as  an  eye-witness,  gives  the  true  account,  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  an  erroneous  one.  Paulus  and  Greswell 
suggest  that  Simon  was  the  husband,  living  or  de- 


hardly  less  so  to  infer,  from  the  mere  recurrence 
of  so  common  a  name  as  Simon,  the  identity  of  the 
leper  of  the  one  narrative  with  the  Pharisee  of  the 
other;  nor  would  the  case  be  much  strengthened 
by  an  appeal  to  the  interpreters  who  have  main- 
tained that  opinion  (comp.  Chrysost.  Jlom.  in 
Matt.  Ixxx. ;  Grotius,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  6;  Lightfoot, 
/.  c;  Winer,  Renlwb.  s.  v.  Simon).  [Comp.  Mary 
Magdelejs^e  and  Simon.]  There  are  however 
some  other  facts  which  fall  in  with  this  hypothesis, 
and  to  that  extent  confirm  it.  If  Simon  the  leper 
were  also  a  Pharisee,  it  would  explain  the  fact 
just  noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  would  account  also  for  the  ready  utter- 
ance by  Martha  of  the  chief  article  of  the  creed  of 
the  Pharisees  (John  xi.  24).  Mary's  lavish  act  of 
love  would  gain  a  fresh  interest  for  us  if  we  thought 
of  it  (as  this  conjecture  would  lead  us  to  think)  as 
growing  out  of  the  recollection  of  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner.  The 
disease  which  gave  occasion  to  the  later  name  may 
have  supervened  after  the  incident  which  St.  Luke 
records.  The  difference  between  the  localities  of  the 
two  histories  (that  of  Luke  vii.  being  apparently  in 
Galilee  near  Nain,  that  of  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark 
xiv.  in  Bethany)  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
meets  us  on  comparing  Luke  x.  38  with  John  xi.  1 
(comp.  Gresvvell,  Diss.  I.  c).  It  would  follow  on 
this  assumption  that  the  Pharisee,  whom  we  thus 
far  identify  with  the  father  of  Lazarus,  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  members  of  that  sect,  sent  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new  teacher  (comp. 
Ellicott's  Halsean  Lectures^  p.  169) ;  that  he  looked 
on  him  partly  with  re\erence,  partly  with  suspicion ; 
that  in  his  dwelling  there  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  sympathy  and  love  of  Christ,  which  could  not 
but  leave  on  those  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  it, 
and  had  not  hardened  themselves  in  formalism,  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression.  (5.)  One  other 
conjecture,  bolder  perhaps  than  the  others,  may  yet 
be  hazarded.  Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
absence  at  once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  tra- 
ditional authority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences, 
at  least  remarkable  enough  to  deserve  attention, 
and  which  suggest  the  identification  of  Lazarus 
with  the  young  ruler  that  had  great  possessions, 
of  Matt,  xix.,  Mark  x.,  Luke  xviii.^  The  age 
(j/€aj/ias,  Matt.  xix.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  has 
been  before  inferred  (see  above,  1),  as  does  the  fact 
of  wealth  above  the  average  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  the  family  at  Bethany  (see  2). 
If  the  father  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there 
were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  family  with  that 
body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the  son, 
even  in  comparative  youth,  should  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  an  ^px(»v-  The  character  of  the  young 
ruler,  the  reverence  of  his  salutation  (StSacTKaAe 
d7a6e,  Mark  x.  17)  and  of  his  attitude  {■yovvneri]- 


ceased,  of  Martha  ;  Grotius  and  Kuinol,  that  he  was  a 
kinsman,  or  a  friend  who  gave  the  feast  for  them. 

c  The  arrangement  of  Greswell,  Tischendorf,  and 
other  harmonists,  which  places  the  inquiry  of  the  rich 
ruler  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  is  of 
course  destructive  of  this  hypothesis.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Greswell  assigns  the  same 
position  to  the  incident  of  Luke  x.  38-42.  The  order 
here  followed  is  that  given  in  the  present  work  by  Dr. 
Thomson  under  Gospels  and  Jesus  Christ,  by  Light- 
foot, and  by  Alford. 
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crasi  ibid.)^hh  eager  yearning  after  eternal  life,  the 
strict  training  of  his  youth  in  the  commandments 
of  God,  the  blameless  probity  of  his  outward  life, 
all  these  would  agree  with  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  in  the  brother  of  one  who 
had  chosen  "  the  good  part."  It  may  be  noticed 
further,  that  as  his  spiritual  condition  is  essentially 
that  which  we  find  about  the  same  period  in 
Martha,  so  the  answer  returned  to  him,  '"  One  thing 
thou  lackest,"  and  that  given  to  her,  "  One  thing 
is  needful,"  are  substantially  identical. «  But  fur- 
ther, it  is  of  this  rich  young  man  that  St.  Mark 
uses  the  emphatic  word  ("  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
/otyc?  him,"  7}ydTn]crev)  which  is  used  of  no  others 
in  the  Gospel-history,  save  of  the  beloved  Apostle 
and  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  We 
can  hardly  dare  to  believe  that  that  love,  with  all 
the  yearning  pity  and  the  fervent  prayer  which  it 
implied,  w^ould  be  altogether  fruitless.  There  might 
be  for  a  time  the  hesitation  of  a  divided  will,  but 
the  half-prophetic  words, "  with  God  all  things  are 
possible,"  "  there  are  last  that  shall  be  first,"  for 
bid  our  hasty  condemnation,  as  they  forbade  that 
of  the  disciples,  and  prepare  us  to  hope  that  some 
discipHne  would  yet  be  found  to  overcome  the  evil 
which  was  eating  into  and  would  otherwise  destroy 
so  noble  and  beautiful  a  soul.  However  strongly 
the  absence  of  the  name  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  locality 
to  which  he  belonged,  may  seem  to  militate  against 
this  hy}X)thesis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  just  the  same  singular  and  perplexing  omission 
in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  in  Matt.  xxvi.  and 
Mark  xiv. 

Combining  these  inferences  then,  we  get,  with 
some  measure  of  likehhood,  an  insight  into  one 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Friend, 
full  of  the  most  living  interest.  The  village  of 
Bethany  and  its  neighborhood  were  —  probably  from 
the  first,  certainly  at  a  later  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  —  a  frequent  retreat  from  the  controver- 
sies and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2 ;  Luke 
xxi.  37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other  one 
household,  wealthy,  honorable,  belonging  to  the 
better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and  reverence  him. 
There  may  have  been  within  their  knowledge  or  in 
their  presence,  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  his 
love  and  compassion  for  the  outcast  (sup.  4).  Dis- 
ease or  death  removes  the  father  from  the  scene, 
and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their  younger 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.  They  appear  at 
Bethany,  or  in  some  other  village,  where  also  they 
had  a  home  (Luke  x.  38,  and  Greswell,  /.  c),  as 
loving  and  reverential  disciples,  each  according  to 
her  character.  In  them  and  in  the  brother  over 
whom  they  watch.  He  finds  that  which  is  worthy 
of  his  love,  the  craving  for  truth  and  holiness,  the 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  which 
shall  assuredly  be  filled.  But  two  at  least  need  an 
education  in  the  spiritual  life.  Martha  tends  to 
rest  in  outward  activity  and  Pharisaic  dogmatism, 
and  does  not  rise  to  the  thought  of  an  eternal  life 
as  actually  present.  Lazarus  (see  5)  oscillates  be- 
tween the  attractions  of  the  higher  life  and  those 


«  The  resemblance  is  drawn  out  in  a  striking  and 
beautiful  passage  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Quis 
dives,  §  10). 

b  By  some  interpreters  the  word  was  taken  as  = 
KaTe(f)C\r)(rcv.  It  was  the  received  rabbinic  custom  for 
the  teacher  to  kiss  the  brow  of  the  scholar  whose 
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of  the  wealth  and  honor  M^hich  surround  the  path-> 
way  of  his  life,  and  does  not  see  how  deep  and  wide 
were  the  commandments  which,  as  he  thought,  he 
had  "  kept  from  his  youth  up."  The  searching 
words,  the  loving  look  and  act,&  fail  to  undo  the 
evil  which  has  been  corroding  his  inner  life.  The 
discipline  which  could  provide  a  remedy  for  it  was 
among  the  things  that  were  "  impossible  Avith 
men,"  and  "  possible  with  God  only."  A  few 
weeks  pass  away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of 
John  xi.  One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  Pal- 
estine c  cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  The 
sisters  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has  loved 
him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes  centered. 
They  send  to  Him  in  the  belief  that  the  tidings  of 
the  sickness  will  at  once  draw  Him  to  them  (John 
xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in  words  which  (though  after- 
wards understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  h^\e 
seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom 
the  truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degrees,  he  pre- 
pares them  for  the  worst.  "  This  sickness  is  not 
unto  death  "  —  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  "  — 
"  Lazarus  is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was  doing 
as  a  teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  42)  in  Beth- 
abara,  or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40,  and  i.  28), 
was  not  interrupted,  and  continues  for  two  days 
after  the  message  reaches  him.  Then  comes  the 
journey,  occupying  two  days  more.  When  He  and 
'his  disciples  come,  three  days  have  passed  since  the 
burial.  The  friends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the 
Pharisee  and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  con- 
solations. The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
according  to  her  character,  Martha  hastening  on  to 
meet  Him,  Mary  sitting  still  in  the  house,  both 
giving  utterance  to  the  sorrowful,  half-reproachful 
thought,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother 
had  not  died  "  (John  xi.  21-32).  His  sympathy 
with  their  sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep  as  if  He 
felt  it  in  all  the  power  of  its  hopelessness,  though 
He  came  with  the  purpose  and  the  power  to  renjove 
it.  Men  wonder  at  what  they  look  on  as  a  sign  of 
the  intensity  of  his  affection  for  him  who  had  been 
cut  off  (John  xi.  35,  36).  They  do  not  perhaps  see 
that  with  this  emotion  there  mingles  indignation 
{ive^pifxiiaaTO,  John  xi.  33,  38)  at  their  want  of 
faith.  Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  the  answer 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Son  offers  to  the  Father 
(John  xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in  which  the  body 
had  been  placed.  The  Evangelist  writes  as  if  he 
were  once  again  living  through  every  sight  and 
sound  of  that  hour.  He  records  what  could  never 
fade  from  his  memory  any  more  than  could  the 
recollection  of  his  glance  into  that  other  sepulchre 
(comp.  John  xi.  44,  with  xx.  7).  "  He  that  was 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes  ;  and  his  face  was  lx)und  about  with  a 
napkin." 

It  is  well  not  to  break  in  upon  the  silence  which 
hangs  over  the  interval  of  that  "  four  da^s'  sleep  " 
(comp.  Trench,  Miracles,  I.  c).  In  nothing  does 
the  Gospel  narrative  contrast  more  strongly  with 
the  mythical  histories  which  men  have  imagined 
of  those  who  have  returned  from  the  unseen  world, ''^ 


answers  gave  special  promise  of  wisdom  and  holiness. 
Comp.  Grotius,  ad  loc. 

c  The  character  of  the  disease  is  inferred  from  its 
rapid  progress,  and  from  the  fear  expressed  by  Martha 
(John  xi.  39).     Comp.  Lampe,  ad  loc. 

d  The  return  of  Er  the  Armenian  (Plato,  Rep.  x.) 
and  Cunningham  of  Melrose  (Bede,  Ecd.  Hist.  v.  12) 
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and  with  the  legends  which  in  a  later  age  have 
gathered  round  the  name  of  Lazarus  (Wright's  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory^  p.  167),  than  in  this  absence 
of  all  attempt  kt  describe  the  experiences  of  the 
human  soul  that  had  passed  from  the  hfe  of  sense 
to  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  thus  much 
at  least  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  what  has  yet  to  come,  that  the 
man  who  was  thus  recalled  as  on  eagle's  wings  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  grave  (comp.  the  language  of 
the  complaint  of  Hades  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  305) 
must  have  learnt  •'  what  it  is  to  die  "  (comp.  a  pas- 
sage of  great  beauty  in  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam^ 
xxxi.,  xxxii.).  The  soul  that  had  looked  with  open 
gaze  upon  the  things  behind  the  veil  had  passed 
through  a  discipline  sufficient  to  burn  out  all  selfish 
love  of  the  accidents  of  his  outward  life.«  There 
may  have  been  an  inward  resurrection  parallel  with 
the  outward  (comp.  Olshausen,  ad  loc).  What 
men  had  given  over  as  impossible  had  been  shown 
in  a  twofold  sense  to  be  possible  with  God. 

One  scene  more  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of 
the  family  which  has  come  before  us  with  such  day- 
light clearness  lapses  again  into  obscurity.  The 
fame  of  the  wonder  spreads  rapidly,  as  it  was  likely 
to  do,  among  the  ruHng  class,  some  of  whom  had 
witnessed  it.  It  becomes  one  of  the  proximate 
occasions  of  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  our 
Ijord's  life  (John  xi.  47-53).  It  brings  Lazarus  no 
less  than  Jesus  within  the  range  of  their  enmity 
(John  xii.  10),  and  leads  perhaps  to  his  withdrawing 
for  a  time  frOm  Bethany  (Greswell).  They  persuade 
themselves  apparently  that  they  see  in  him  one  who 
has  been  a  sharer  in  a  great  imposture,  or  who  has 
been  restored  to  life  through  some  demoniac  agency.^ 
But  others  gather  round  to  wonder  and  congratulate. 
In  the  house  which,  though  it  still  bore  the  father's 
name  {sup.  1),  was  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters  and 
the  brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Lazarus  is  there, 
and  Martha  serves,  no  longer  jealously,  and  Mary 
pours  out  her  lo\e  in  the  costly  offering  of  the 
spikenard  ointment,  and  finds  herself  once  again 
misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  The  conjecture 
which  has  been  ventured  on  above  connects  itself 
with  this  fact  also.  The  indignant  question  of 
Judas  and  the  other  disciples  impUes  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  lavish  distribution  among  the  poor.  They 
look  on  the  feast  as  like  that  which  they  had  seen 
in  the  house  of  Matthew  the  publican,  the  farewell 
banquet  given  to  large  numbers  (comp.  John  xii. 
9,  12)  by  one  who  vv-as  renouncing  the  habits  of  his 
fbrnjer  life.  If  they  had  in  their  minds  the  recol- 
lection of  the  words,  "  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,"  we  can  understand  with  what  a  sharp- 
ened edge  their  reproach  would  come  as  they  con- 
trasted the  command  which  their  Lord  had  gi^'en 
with  the  "  waste  "  which  He  thus  approved.  After 
this  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  We 
may  think  of  him,  however,  as  sharing  in  or  wit- 
nessing the  kingly  march  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
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may  be  taken  as  two  typical  instances,  appearing  tinder 
circumstances  the  most  contrasted  possible,  yet  having 
not  a  few  features  in  common. 

«  A  tradition  of  more  than  average  interest,  bearing 
on  this  point,  is  mentioned  (though  without  an  au- 
thority) by  Trench  {Miracles,  1.  c).  The  first  question 
asked  by  Lazarus,  on  his  return  to  life,  was  whether 
he  should  die  again.  He  heard  that  he  was  still  sub- 
ject to  the  common  doom  of  all  men,  and  was  never 
afterwards  seen  to  smile. 


(Mark  xi.  1 ),  "  enduring  life  again  that  Passover 
to  keep  "  (Keble,  Christian  Year,  Advent  Sunday). 
The  sisters  and  the  brother  must  have  watched 
eagerly,  during  those  days  of  rapid  change  and 
wonderful  expectation,  for  the  evening's  return  to 
Bethany  and  the  hours  during  which  '•  He  lodged 
there"  (Matt.  xxi.  17).  It  would  be  as  plausil)le 
an  explanation  of  the  strange  fact  recorded  by  St. 
Mark  alone  (xiv.  51)  as  any  other,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  Lazarus,  whose  home  was  near,  who 
must  have  known  the  place  to  which  the  Lord 
"oftentimes  resorted,"  was  drawn  to  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  by  the  approach  of  the  otficers  "  with 
their  torches  and  lanterns  and  weapons"  (John 
xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm,  rushed 
eagerly,  "  with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time  to  render 
any  help.  Whoever  it  may  have  been,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  company  of  professed  disciples.  It  was 
one  who  was  drawn  by  some  strong  impulse  to 
follow  Jesus  when  they,  all  of  them,  ''  forsook  him 
and  fled."  It  was  one  whom  the  high-priest's 
servants  were  eager  to  seize,  as  if  destined  for  a 
second  victim  (comp.  John  xii.  10),  when  they  made 
no  effort  to  detain  any  other.  The  linen-cloth 
{(Tivdcvv),  forming,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  "  soft 
raiment"  of  Matt.  xi.  8,  used  in  the  dress  and  in 
the  funerals  of  the  rich  (Mark  xv.  46 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
59),  points  to  a  form  of  life  like  that  Avhich  we  have 
seen  reason  to  assign  to  Lazarus  (comp.  also  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  of  Judg.  xiv.  12,  and 
Prov.  xxxi.  21).  Uncertain  as  all  inferences  of  this 
kind  must  be,  this  is  perhaps  at  least  as  plausible 
as  those  which  identify  the  form  that  appeared  so 
starthngly  with  St.  John  (Ambrose,  Chrysost.  Greg. 
Mag.)  ;  or  St.  Mark  (Olshausen,  Lange,  Isaac 
Williams,,  O/i  the  Passion,  p.  30);  or  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  (Epiphan.  //cer.  p.  87,  13; 
comp.  Meyer,  ad  loc);  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  omission  of  the  name  is  in  harmony  with  the 
noticeable  reticence  of  tlie  first  three  Gospels 
throughout  as  to  the  members  of  the  family  at 
Bethany.  We  can  hardly  help  believing  that  to 
them,  as  to  others  (''  the  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,"  1  Cor.  xv.  6),  was  manifested  the  presence 
of  their  risen  Lord ;  that  they  must  have  been 
sharers  in  the  I^entecostal  gifts,  and  have  taken 
their  place  among  the  members  of  the  infant  Church 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  days  of  its  overflowing 
love;  that  then,  if  not  before,  the  command,  ''  Sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,"  was  obeyed 
by  the  heir  of  Bethany,  as  it  was  by  other  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses  (x4cts  ii.  44,  45).  But  they  had 
chosen  now,  it  would  seem,  the  better  part  of  a 
humble  and  a  holy  life,  and  their  names  appear  no 
more  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Apocryphal  tra- 
ditions even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if 
the  silence  which  "  sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evan- 
gelists"  had  restrained  others  also.  We  almost 
wonder,  looking  at  the  wild  luxuriance  with  which 
they  gather  round   other  names,  that  they  have 


b  The  explanation,  ^'  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub "  (Matt.  ix.  34,  x.  25  ;  Mark  iii.  22,  &c.),  which 
originated  with  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  would  nat- 
urally be  applied  to  such  a  case  as  this.  That  it  was 
so  applied  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  in  the 
Sepher  Toldoth  Jeshu  (the  rabbinic  anticipation  of 
another  Leben  Jesu),  that  this  and  other  like  miracles 
were  wrought  by  the  mystic  power  of  the  cabbalistic 
Shemhamphorash,  or  other  magical  formula  (Lampe, 
Comin,  in  Joan.  xi.  44). 
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nothing  more  to  tell  of  Lazarus  than  the  meagre 
tale  that  follows:  He  lived  for  thirty  years  after 
his  resurrection,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 
(Epiphan.  Ilcer.  i.  652).  When  he  came  forth 
from  the  tomb,  it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
as  of  a  bridegroom  {'Avacpopa  UiXdrov,  Thilo,  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  807).  He  and  his  sisters,  with 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  other  disciples,  were 
sent  out  to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but 
miraculously  escaped  destruction,  and  were  brought 
safely  to  Marseilles.  There  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
and  founded  a  church,  and  became  its  bishop. 
After  many  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was 
buried,  some  said,  there;  others,  at  Citium  in 
Cyprus.  Finally  his  bones  and  those  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene were  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church 
erected  to  his  honor.  Some  apocryphal  books  were 
extant  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Thilo,  Codex  Apoc. 
N.  T.  p.  711 ;  Baronius,  ad  Martyrol.  Rom.  Dec. 
xvii. ;  and  for  some  wild  Provencal  legends  as  to 
tlie  later  adventures  of  Martha,  Migne,  Diet,  de  la 
Bible.,  s.  V.  "Marthe").  These  traditions  have 
no  personal  or  historical  interest  for  us.  In  one 
instance  only  do  they  connect  themselves  with  any 
fact  of  importance  in  the  later  history  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Canons  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris  occupied 
a  Priory  dedicated  (as  one  of  the  chief  churches  at 
Marseilles  had  been)  to  St.  Lazarus.  This  was 
assigned,  in  1633,  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Congre- 
gation founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the 
mission-priests  sent  forth  by  it  consequently  became 
conspicuous  as  the  Lazarists  (Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  July  xix.). 

The  question  why  the  first  three  Gospels  omit 
all  mention  of  so  wonderful  a  fact  as  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  has  from  a  comparatively  early  period 
forced  itself  upon  interpreters  and  apologists.  Ka- 
tionalist  critics  have  made  it  one  of  their  chief 
points  of  attack,  directly  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
St.  John,  indirectly  on  the  credibihty  of  the  Gospel 
history  as  a  whole.  Spinoza  professed  to  make  this 
the  crucial  instance  by  which,  if  he  had  but  proof 
of  it,  he  would  be  determined  to  embrace  the 
common  faith  of  Christians  (Bayle,  Did.  s.  v. 
"Spinoza").  Woolston,  the  maledicentissimus  of 
English  Deists,  asserts  that  the  story  is  "  brimfull 
of  absurdities,"  "  a  contexture  of  folly  and  fraud  " 
{Diss,  on  Miracles.,  v. ;  comp.  N.  Lardner's  Vindi- 
cations, Works,  ii.  1-54).  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu,  pt. 
ii.  ch.  ix.  §  100)  scatters  with  triumphant  scorn  the 
subterfuges  of  Paulus  and  the  naturalist  interpreters 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  hypothesis  of  suspended 
animation),  and  pronounces  the  narrative  to  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  mythus.  luvald  (Gesch. 
V.  p.  404),  on  the  other  hand,  in  marked  contrast 
to  Strauss,  recognizes,  not  only  the  tenderness  and 
beauty  of  St.  John's  narrative,  and  its  value  as  a 
representation  of  the  quickening  power  of  (jhrist, 
but  also  its  distinct  historical  character.  The 
explanations  given  of  the  perplexing  phenomenon 
are  briefly  these:  (1.)  That  fear  of  drawing  down 
persecution  on  one  already  singled  out  for  it  kept 
the  three  Evangelists,  writing  during  the  lifetime 
of  Lazarus,  from  all  mention  of  him ;  and  that,  this 
reason  for  silence  being  removed  by  his  death,  St. 
John  could  write  freely.  By  some  (Grotius,  ad  loc.) 
this  has  perhaps  been  urged  too  exclusively.  By 
others  (Alford,  ad  loc. ;  Trench,  On  Miracles,  1.  c.) 
it  has  perhaps  been  too  hastily  rejected  as  extrava- 
gant. (2.)  That  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate  plan, 
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to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that  of  the  blind 
man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception),  and  that 
they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention  of  any 
fact,  however  interesting,  that  lay  outside  that  limit 
(Meyer,  ad  loc).  This  too  has  its  weight,  as 
showing  that,  in  this  omission,  the  three  Evangelists 
are  at  least  consistent  with  themselves,  but  it  leaves 
the  question,  "what  led  to  that  consistency?"  un- 
answered. (3.)  That  the  narrative,  in  its  beauty 
and  simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  marvel- 
ous transparency,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its 
own  truthfulness,  and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  embellishments  and  rhetoric  of  a  writer  of 
myths,  bent  upon  the  invention  of  a  miracle  which 
should  outdo  all  others  (Meyer,  /.  c).  In  this 
there  is  no  doubt  great  truth.  To  invent  and  tell 
any  story  as  this  is  told  would  require  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  highest  artistic  skill  of  our 
later  age,  and  that  skill  we  should  hardly  expect  to 
find  combined  at  once  with  the  deepest  yearnings 
after  truth  and  a  deliberate  perversion  of  it.  There 
w^ould  seem,  to  any  but  a  rationahst  critic,  an  im- 
probability quite  infinite,  in  the  union,  in  any  single 
writer,  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Goethe,  an  Ire- 
land, and  an  a  Kempis.  (4.)  Another  explanation, 
suggested  by  the  attempt  to  represent  to  one's-self 
what  must  have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as 
that  now  in  question  upon  the  life  of  him  who  had 
been  affected  by  it,  may  perhaps  be  added.  The 
history  of  monastic  orders,  of  sudden  conversions 
after  great  critical  deliverances  from  disease  or 
danger,  offers  an  analogy  which  may  help  to  guide 
us.  In  such  cases  it  has  happened,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  that  the  man  has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of 
his  life  was  broken,  the  past  buried  forever,  old 
things  vanished  away.  He  retires  from  the  world, 
changes  his  name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only 
in  hints,  of  all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life,  shrinks 
above  all  from  making  his  conversion,  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  death  of  sin,  the  subject  of  common 
talk.  The  instance  already  referred  to  in  Bede 
offers  a  very  striking  illustration  of  this.  Cunning- 
ham, in  that  history,  gives  up  all  to  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  the  poor,  retires  to  the  monastery  of 
Melrose,  takes  the  new  name  of  Drithelm,  and 
"  would  not  relate  these  and  other  things  which  he 
had  seen  to  slothful  persons  and  such  as  lived 
negligently."  Assume  only  that  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  life  worked  in  some  such  way  on  Lazarus; 
that  the  feehng  would  be  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  wonder  to  which  it  owed  its 
birth;  that  there  was  the  recollection,  in  him  and 
in  others,  that,  in  the  nearest  parallel  instance, 
silence  and  secrecy  had  been  solemnly  enjoined 
(Mark  v.  43),  and  it  will  seem  hardly  wonderful 
that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from  publicity,  and 
should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the  last  and  lowest 
in  the  company  of  believers.  Is  it  strange  that  it 
should  come  to  be  tacitly  recognized  an^ong  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that,  so  long 
as  he  and  those  dear  to  him  survived,  the  great 
wonder  of  their  lives  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
with  awe  by  those  who  knew  it,  not  to  be  talked  or 
written  about  to  those  who  knew  it  not? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singularly 
in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation.  St.  Matthew 
'and  St.  Mark,  who  (the  one  writing  for  the  Lie- 
brews,  the  other  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Peter) 
represent  what  may  be  described  as  the  feeling  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church,  omit  equally  all  mention  of 
the  three  names.  They  use  words  which  may 
indeed  have  been  (puivavra  avv^Tolaiv^  but  they 
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avoid  the  names.  Mary's  costly  offering  is  that  of 
"a  woman"  (Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark  xiv.  3).  The 
house  in  which  the  feast  was  made  is  described  so 
as  to  indicate  it  sufficiently  to  those  who  knew  the 
place,  and  yet  to  keep  the  name  of  Lazarus  out  of 
sight.  The  hypothesis  stated  above  would  add  two 
more  instances  of  the  same  reticence.  St.  Luke, 
coming  later  (probably  after  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  had  left  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
materials  afterwards  shaped  into  their  Gospels), 
collecting  from  all  informants  all  the  facts  they  will 
communicate,  comes  across  one  in  which  the  two 
sistei's  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  records  it,  sup- 
pressing, or  not  having  learnt,  that  of  the  locahty. 
St.  John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when  all  three 
had  "fallen  asleep,"  feels  that  the  restraint  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit 
brings  all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the  whole  of 
the  wonderful  history.  The  circumstances  of  his 
life,  too,  his  residence  in  or  near  Jerusalem  as  the 
protector  of  the  bereaved  mother  of  his  Lord  (John 
xix.  27),  his  retirement  from  prominent  activity  for 
so  long  a  period  [John  the  Apostlp:],  the  insight 
we  find  he  had  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  who  would  be  the  natural  companions  and 
friends  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  (John  xx.  1, 11-18) ; 
all  these  indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Evan- 
gelist was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost  circle 
of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be  most 
lovingly  and  reverently  remembered.  Thus  much 
of  truth  there  is,  as  usual,  in  the  idealism  of  some 
interpreters,  that  what  to  most  other  disciples  would 
seem  simply  a  miracle  (repas),  a  work  of  power 
{dvuajiiLs),  like  other  works,  and  therefore  one  which 
they  could  without  much  reluctance  omit,  would  be 
to  him  a  sign  {(Tr]fx&7ov)  manifesting  the  glory  of 
God,  witnessing  that  Jesus  was  "  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  which  he  could  in  no  wise  pass  over, 
but  must  when  the  right  time  came  record  in  its 
fullness.  (Comp.  for  this  significance  of  the  mira- 
cle, and  for  its  probable  use  in  the  spiritual  educa- 
tion of  Lazarus,  Olshausen,  ad  be.)  It  is  of  course 
obvious,  that  if  this  supposition  accounts  for  the 
omission  in  the  three  Gospels  of  the  name  and 
history  of  Lazarus,  it  accounts  also  for  the  chron- 
ological dislocation  and  harrnonistic  difficulties 
which  were  its  inevitable  consequences.'^ 

2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Luke  xvi.  19—31.  What  is  there 
chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  while  in  all  other  cases 
persons  are  introduced  as  in  certain  stations,  be- 
longing to  certain  classes,  here,  and  here  only,  we 
meet  with  a  proper  name.  Is  this  exceptional  fact 
to  be  looked  on  as  simply  one  of  the  accessories  of 
the  parable,  giving  as  it  were  a  dramatic  semblance 
of  reality  to  what  was,  like  other  parables,  only  an 
illustration  ?  Were  the  thoughts  of  men  called  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  as  signifying  that  he 
who  bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God 
(comp.  Germ.  "  Gotthilf "),  or  as  meaning,  in  the 
shortened  form,  one  who  had  become  altogether 
"helpless  "  ?  (So  Theophyl.  ad loc,  who  explains  it 
as  =  a^or]d7}Tos,  recognizing  possibly  the  deriva- 
tion which  has  been  suggested  by  later  critics  from 
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a  *  On  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  there  is  an  essay 
by  Gumlich,  Die  Rdthsel  d.  Enveckung  Lazarus,  in 
the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1862,  pp.  65-110,  248-33{5. 
On  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
see  Fumess,  The  Unconscious  Truth  oj  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, Phila.  1868,  pp.  46-75.  A. 
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^T.l^  ^  'J  "  there  is  no  help."  Comp.  Suicer,  s.  v. ; 
Lampe,  ad  he.)  Or  was  it  again  not  a  parable, 
but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a  history,  so  that 
Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  him  who  lay 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  familiar  there- 
fore both  to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees?  (So 
Theophyl.  ad  loc;  Chrysost.,  Maldon.;  Suicer, 
s.  V.  Aa^apos.)  Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of 
these  suggestions,  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted 
as  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  adds  something  to  the 
force  of  the  hypothesis  ventured  on  above,  to  find 
that  it  connects  itself  with  this  question  also.  The 
key  which  has  served  to  open  other  doors  fits  into 
the  wards  here.  If  we  assume  the  identity  sug- 
gested in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved,  we 
remember  only  that  the  historic  Lazarus  belonged 
by  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
Pharisees,  as  in  (3),  then,  though  we  may  not  think 
of  him  as  among  those  who  were  "covetous,"  and 
who  therefore  derided  by  scornful  look  and  gesture 
(e'le/xu/cTrj/ji^oz/,  Luke  xvi.  11)  tlim  who  taught 
that  they  could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon,  we 
may  yet  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  same  class,  known 
to  them,  associating  with  them,  only  too  liable,  in 
spite  of  all  the  promise  of  his  youth,  to  be  drawn 
away  by  that  which  had  corrupted  them.  Could 
anything  be  more  significant,  if  this  were  so,  than 
the  introduction  of  this  name  into  such  a  parable  ? 
Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blameless 
among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full  of  leprous 
sores,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  was  the  true 
heir  of  blessedness,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  glory 
of  being  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Very  striking  too, 
it  must  be  added,  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
teaching  of  the  parable  and  of  the  history  in 
another  point.  The  Lazarus  of  the  one  remains 
in  Abraham's  bosom  because  "  if  men  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  The 
Lazarus  of  the  other  returned  from  it,  and  yet 
bears  no  witness  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the 
wonders  or  the  terrors  of  Hades. 

In  this  instance  also  the  name  of  Lazarus  has 
been  perpetuated  in  an  institution  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  parable  did  its  work,  e^•en  in  the 
dark  days  of  her  life,  in  leading  men  to  dread 
simply  selfish  luxury,  and  to  help  even  the  most 
loathsome  forms  of  suffering.  The  leper  of  the 
Middle  Ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro.^  Among  the 
orders,  half-military  and  half-monastic,  of  the  12th 
century,  was  one  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Lazarus  (a.  d.  1119),  whose  special  work  it 
was  to  minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and 
afterwards  of  Europe.  The  use  of  lazaretto  and 
lazar-house  for  the  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in 
all  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than 
that  of  lazzarone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian 
towns,  are  indications  of  the  effect  of  the  parable 
upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
thence  upon  its  later  speech.  In  some  cases  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  singular  transfer  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  one  Lazarus  to  the  other.  Thus  in 
Paris  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  (the  Clos  S.  Lazare, 


h  It  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  the  traditions 
given  above  under  (1),  to  find  that  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  name  with  this  generic  meaning  is  in  the  old 
Provencal  dialect,  under  the  form  Ladre.  (Comp.  Diez, 
Roman.  Worterbuch,  s.  v.  Lazzaro,  [and  Scheler, 
Diet.  d''et'i/mol.  frangaise,  s.  v.  Ladre.]) 
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so  famous  in  1848)  had  been  originally  a  hospital 
for  lepers.'  In  the  17th  century  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Society  of  Lazarists,  who  took  their  name,  as 
has  been  said,  from  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  died  there  in  16G0.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  prison,  liowever,  are  two 
streets,  tlie  Kue  d'Enfer  and  Kuc  de  Paradis,  the 
names  of  which  indicate  tlie  earlier  associations 
with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable. 
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stacles,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  way  of  such  a 
separation.  In  order  to  make  the  interview  precede 
the  resurrection,  it  is  generally  transferred  to  the 
period  of  our  Lord's  stay  '•  where  John  at  first 
baptized  "  (John  x.  40).  But,  according  to  the  con- 
current representation  of  the  Synoptists,  it  occurred 
while  Jesus  was  on  a  journey  towards  Jerusalem. 
So  that  this  representation  does  not  harmonize 
easily  either  with  the  fourth   Evangelist's  phrase 


It  may  be  mentioned  hicidtntally,  as  there  has  |  eju^ivev  e/ce?  (x.  40;  cf.  ver.  42,  xi.  7);  or  with  the 


been  no  article  luider  the  head  of  Divks,  that  the 
occurrence  of  tliis  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper 
name,  in  our  early  English  literature,  is  anotlier 
proof  of  the  impression  which  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  men,  either  by  the  parable  itself,  or  by 
dramatic  representations  of  it  in  the  niedianal 
mysteries.  The  writer  does  not  know  where  it  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  this  «nse,  but  it  appears 
as  early  as  (  haucer  ("  Lazar  and  Dives,"  Somp- 
nqure's  Tale)  and  Piers  Ploughn  an  ("  Dives  in  the 
deyntees  l.yvede,"  1.  9158),  and  in  later  theological 
literature  its  use  has  been  all  but  universal.  In  no 
other  instance  has  a  descriptive  adjective  passed  in 
this  way  into  the  received  name  of  an  individual. 
The  name  Nimeusis,  which  Euthymius  gives  as 
that  of  the  rich  man  (Trench,  Parables,  1.  c), 
seems  never  to  have  come  into  any  general  use. 

E.  II.  P. 
*  The  view  proposed  ab.ove  (5)  that  Lazarus 
of  Bethany  and  the  rich  ruler  weiv  the  same  person, 
deserves  a  brief  consideration.  It  is  not  only  a 
conjecture  incapable  of  proof,  but  is  open  to  mani- 
fold objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  us  to 
reverse  the  probable  order  of  events  in  the  Evangelic 
history.  Christ's  interview  with  the  young  ruler 
is  recorded  by  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
and  in  all  three  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
same  incidents.  Its  connection  with  these  inci- 
dents, since  not  obviously  logical,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  chronological.  But  Matt.  (xix.  1,  2;  xx.  17, 
29)  and  IMark  (x.  1,  32,  46)  both  represent  these 
transactions  as  occurring  when  our  Lord  was  ap- 
proaching Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  Jericho.  As 
respects  this  passage  through  Jericho,  Luke  (xviii. 
35;  xix.  1)  agrees  with  them;  and  .all  three  then 
coincide  with  John  (xii.  1)  in  the  arrival  at  Bethany. 
This  arri\al  occurred  after  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  And  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  therefore,  that 
the  inquiry  of  the  rich  ruler,  which  three  Evangelists 
concur  in  connecting  with  the  journey,  and  ap- 
parently with  its  close,  actually  belongs  where  it 
stands.'  This  harmonistic  result  is  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance,  that  of  the  various  visits  Christ 
made  to  Jerusalem  during  his  ministry,  ^Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  the  last;  so  that  what 
they  connect  with  that  visit  may  be  presumed  to 
pertain  to  it.  Further,  the  journeys  thither  shortly 
antecedent  (John  vii.,  x.),  seem  both  to  have  been 
characterized  by  privacy ;  but  the  progress  to  which 
the  interview  with  the  ruler  belongs  was  marked  by 
pubHcity.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  that  the  interview  with  the 
rich  man  took  place  after  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus. 

While  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  no  reason 
to  detach  that  interview  and  its  attendant  cA'cnts 
from  their  niore  obvious  connection,  there  are  ob- 


fact  that  John  (xi.  8)  represents  our  Lord  as  re- 
called by  the  sisters'  message  to  a  locality  he  had 
recently  left,  rather  than  as  hastened  in  his  progress 
towards  one  he  was  already  approaching;  or  further, 
with  the  circumstance  that  the  aftlicted  family  seem 
to  have  known  at  once  where  to  send  for  him." 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  considered  by  itself  is 
unsatisfactory  in  several  respects.  That  Lazarus 
was  too  young  to  be  mentioned,  is,  indeed,  a  pre- 
carious inference  to  draw  from  the  silence  of  Luke 
(x.  38  fi".)  when  relating  an  incident  in  which  he 
was  not  concerned.  And  with  still  greater  im})rob- 
abihty  is  confirmation  for  this  extreme  opinion 
respecting  his  youth  derived  from  the  circumstance 
mentioned  in  John  xii.  2.  (On  this  view,  too,  how 
does  it  happen  that  Bethany  is  at  the  same  time 
described  as  the  place  "where  Lazarus  was"?) 
Still,  admitting  him  to  be  as  young  as  represented, 
he  is  too  young  to  be  identified  with  the  rich  ruler. 
If  even  after  his  resurrection  he  held  a  "  subordinate 
position  "  in  his  own  home,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  a  man  of  such  distinction  abroad  as  the  ruler 
clearly  was.  Nor  would  his  youth  be  compatible 
with  this  official  rank.  The  term  }xpxo^Vi  indeed, 
may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  "  a  leading 
man."  But  such  preeminence  even,  would  require 
in  its  possessor  something  more  than  a  vacillating 
character  and  a  large  inheritance.  While  if  the 
word  is  understood  to  designate  him  as  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  he  must  have  been  of  full  age. 
[Synagogue.]  In  fact  the  common  impression 
respecting  the  youthfulness  of  the  ruler  also,  har- 
monizes neither  with  his  title,  nor  with  the  more 
natural  suggestion  of  his  words  e/c  peorrjro^  /uoif. 
and,  according  to  usage,  veavidKos  employed  of 
him  by  Matthew,  appears  to  have  been  applicable 
to  men  quite  up  to  middle  life.  Again,  Mark 
makes  the  impression  that  the  "love"  of  Jesus 
for  the  rich  "young  man,"  had  its  origin  as 
he  looked  upon  him  in  their  first  interview  with 
each  other,  and  not  in  a  prior  intimacy  either  with 
him  or  wdth  the  family  to  which  he  belonged. 
Once  more,  the  reference  given  to  the  words  "  with 
God  all  things  are  possible,"  is  ViOt  only  at  variance 
with  Christ's  apparent  design  in  uttering  them. 
but,  when  we  consider  the  miraculous  method  in 
which  their  verification  was  secured,  reduces  them 
from  a  lofty  and  alfiding  encoin-agement  very  nearlv 
to  the  level  of  a  truism.  •* 

The  supposed  identity,  if  established,  would  give 
good  ground  for  the  perplexity  that  has  been  felt 
at  the  entire  absence  of  an  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  in  the  narratives  of  the  synoptic 
Evangehsts.  That  all  three  should  introduce  so 
interesting  a  personage  and  not  only  make  no  men- 
tion of  his  name,  but  omit  also  what,  according  to 
the  above  hypothesis,  was  the  sequel  of  the  story, 


a  *  The  arrangement  of  occurrences  by  which  the 
hypothesis  under  consideration  becomes  possible,  is 
not  only  at  variance  with  the  intimations  of  the  sacred 
text,  but  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of  critics.     (Com- 


pare especially  Robinson's  Greek  Harmony^  part  vi., 
Introductory  Note,  and  Ellicott  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord^  Lect.  vi.  J-  H.  T. 
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the^  illustration  of  God's  power,  the  fulfillment  of 
their  Master's  "half-prophetic  words,"  is  an  im- 
probability which  requires  better  support  than  con- 
jecture. J.  H.  T. 

LEAD  (np??1^:  /i^6\L0os,  fx6\il3dos),  one 
of  the  most  common  of  metals,  found  generally  in 
veins  of  rocks,  though  seldom  in  a  metalhc  state, 
and  most  commonly  in  combination  with  sulphur. 
It  was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions 
to  it  in  Scripture  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  was  found  in  Egypt.  Tlvdt  it  was  common 
in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expression  in  Ecclus. 
xlvii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  in  apostrophizing  Solo- 
mon, "Thou  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead;''  the 
writer  having  in  view  the  hyperbolical  description 
of  Solomon's  wealth  in  1  K.  x.  27 :  "  the  king  made 
the  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones.''  It  was 
among  the  spoils  of  tlie  Midianites  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brouglit  with  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  after  their  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
tribe  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  sup- 
plied the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
alhision  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10  and  Ecclus.  xxii.  14, 
caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which  were  either 
in  the  form  of  a  round  flatcake  (Zech.  v.  7),  or  a 
rough  unfashioned  lump  or  "stone"  (ver.  8); 
stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purpose 
of  weights  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  II).  This  fact  may 
perhaps  explain  the  substitution  of  "  lead "  for 
"stones"  in  the  passage  of  Ecclesiasticus  above 
quoted ;  the  commonest  use  of  the  commonest  metal 
being  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  Gese- 
nius  is  correct  in  'rendering  tJ3W,  dndc,  by  "lead," 
in  Am.  vii.  7,  8,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
purposes  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  form- 
ing the  ball  or  bob  of  the  plumb-line.  [Plumb- 
line.]  Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (II.  xxiv.  80).  But 
Bochart  and  others  identify  dndc  with  tin,  and 
derive  from  it  the  etymology  of  "  Britain." 

In  modern  metallurgy  lead  is  used  with  tin  in 
the  composition  of  solder  for  ftistening  metals  to- 
gether. That  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  solder  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  the  processes 
which  accompanied  the  formation  of  an  image  for 
idolatrous  worship,  llie  method  by  which  two 
pieces  of  metal  were  joined  together  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  modern  times;  the  substances 
to  be  united  being  first  clamped  before  being  sol- 
dered. No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  solder,  but  in  all  probability  lead  was  one  of  the 
materials  employed,  its  usage  for  such  a  purpose 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  it  for  fastening  stones  to.o-ether  in  the  rough 
parts  of  a  buildhig,  and  it  was  found  by  i\Ir.  Layard 
among  the  ruins  at  Nimroud  (lYm.  and  Bab.  p. 
357 ).  Mr.  Napier  ( Metallurgy  of  the  Bible,  p.  130) 
conjectures  that  "  the  solder  used  in  early  times 
for  lead,  and  termed  lead,  Avas  the  same  as  is  now 
used  —  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin." 

But,  in  addition  to  these  more  obvious  uses  of 
this  nietal,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  an- 
other method  of  employing  it,  which  indicates  some 
advance  in  the  arts  at  an  early  period.  Job  (xix. 
24)  utters  a  wish  that  his  words,  "  with  a  pen  of 
iron  and  lead,  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever." 
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The  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  practice  of 
carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and  pouring  molten 
lead'  into  the  cavities  of  the  letters,  to  render  them 
legible,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  them  frpm 
the  action  of  the  air.  Erequent  references  to  the 
use  of  leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found-in 
ancient  writers.  Pausanias  (ix.  31)  saw  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days  graven  on  lead,  but  almost  illegible 
with  age.  Public  proclamations,  according  to  Pliny 
(xiii.  21),  were  written  on  lead,  and  the  name  of 
Germanicus  was  carved  on  leaden  tablets  (Tac.  Arm. 
ii.  69).  Eutychius  {Ann.  Alex.  p.  390)  relates  that 
the  history  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  engraved  on 
lead  by  the  Cadi. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  employed  largely  in  modern 
pottery  for  the  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  presence 
has  been  discovered  in  analyzing  the  articles  of 
earthenware  found  in  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  proving 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  its  use  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xxxviii. 
30  assumes  that  the  usage  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews, though  the  original  is  not  explicit  upon  the 
point.  Speaking  of  .the  potter's  art  in  finishing  off 
his  work,  "  he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it  over,"  is 
the  rendering  of  what  in  the  Greek  is  simply  "  he 
giveth  his  heart  to  complete  the  smearing,"  the 
material  employed  for  the  purpose  not  being  indi- 
cated. 

In  modern  metallurgy  lead  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  silver  from  other  mineral 
products.  The  alloy  is  mixed  witti  lead,  exposed 
to  fusion  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  and  submitted  U) 
a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross  is  con- 
sumed. This  process  is  called  the  cupelling  opera- 
tion, with  which  the  description  in  Ez.  xxii.  18-22, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  {Met.  of  Bible,  pp. 
20-24),  accurately  coincides.  "  The  vessel  contain- 
ing the  alloy  is  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  placed 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  blowing  is  not  applied 
to  the  fire,  but  to  the  fused  metals.  .  .  .  And  when 
this  is  done,  nothing  but  the  perfect  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  can  resist  the  scorifying  influence." 
And  in  support  of  his  conclusion  he  quotes  Jer.  vi. 
28-30,  adding,  "  This  description  is  perfect.  If  we 
take  silver  having  the  impurities  in  it  described  in 
the  text,  namely,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it 
with  lead,  and  place  it  in  the  fire  upon  a  cupell,  it 
soon  melts ;  the  lead  will  oxidize  and  form  a  thick 
coarse  crust  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  consume 
away,  but  effecting  no  purifying  influence.  The 
alloy  remains,  if  anything,  worse  than  before.  .  ,  . 
The  silver  is  not  refined,  because  'the  bellows  were 
burned  '  —  there  existed  nothing  to  blow  upon  it. 
Lead  is  the  purifier,  but  only  so  in  connection  with 
a  blast  blowing  upon  the  precious  metals."  An 
allusion  to  this  use  of  lead  is  to  be  found  in  Theognis 
{Gnoin.  1127,  28;  ed.  Welcker),  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  31)  as  indispenstible  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  silver  from  alloy.  W.  A.  W. 

LEB^AiS^A   (^55^:  Aa&avi-,    EA.  Aa^aV. ^ 
Lebana),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants' 
returned  from  Babylon  Avith  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii. 
48).      He  is  called  I.araxa  in  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Esdras,  and 


Aal3audo'-  Lehana.)  in 


LEB"ANAH  (H^jb  : 

Ezr.  ii.  45. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number  in 
three  different  senses  —  ( 1. )  Leaf  ov  leaves  of  trees. 
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( 2.)  Leaves  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple.  ( 3.)  Leaves 
of  the  roll  of  a  book. 

1.  Leaf  (nb^,"*  dleh  ;  H^^,^  tereph ,-  ^?1?/ 
dphi :  (pvWou,  (TreXexos,  avd^aais  '  folium^ 
frons,  cortex).  The  olive-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
viii.  11.  Fiof-leaves  formed  the  first  covering  of  our 
parents  in  Eden.  1'he  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi. 
19;  Mark  xi.  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem  "  had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves^  The 
fig-leaf  is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  32 ; 
Mark  xiii.  28):  "When  his  branch  is  yet  tender, 
and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  kr-ow  that  summer  is 
nigh."  The  oak-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30,  and 
vi.  13.  The  righteous  are  often  compared  to  green 
leaves  (Jer.  xvii.  8),  "her  leaf  shall  be  green"  — 
to  leaves  that  fade  not  (Ps.  i.  3),  "his  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither."  The  ungodly  on  the  other  hand 
are  as  "an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth  "  (Is.  i.  30):  as  a 
tree  which  "  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her 
spring"  (Ez.  xvii.  9);  the  "sound  of  a  shaken  leaf 
shall  chase  them"  (Lev.  xxvi.  3G).  In  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  holy  waters,  the  blessings  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  are  spoken  of  under  the  image  of 
trees  growing  on  a  river's  bank:  there  "  shall  grow 
aU  trees  for  food,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade"  (Ez. 
xlvii.  12).  In  this  passage  it  is  said  that  "the 
fruit  of  these  trees  shall  be  for  food,  and  the  leaf 
thereof  for  medicine"  (margin,  for  bruises  mid 
S07'es).  With  this  compare  (Eev.  xxii.  1,  2)  St. 
John's  vision  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.     "  In  the 

•  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life  .  .  .  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
There  is  probably  here  an  allusion  to  some  tree 
whose  leaves  were  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine 
or  ointment;  indeed,  it  is  very  hkely  that  many 
plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  them, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists. 

2.  Leaves  of  doors  (D"^l?l^^,  tsela'im;  n'^^Tf, 
deleth:  tttux^,  Ovpcajxa'  osHurn,  ostiolum).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  very  many  times  in 
the  Bible,  and  which  in  1  K.  vi.  32  (margin)  and 
34  is  translated  "leaves"  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies 
beams,  ribs,  sides,  etc.  In  Ez.  xli.  24,  "  And  the 
doors  had  two  leaves  apiece,"  the  Hebrew  word 
deleth  is  the  representative  of  both  doors  and  leaves. 
By  the  expression  tvyo-leaved  doors,  we  are  no  doubt 
to  understand  what  we  term  folding-doors. 

3.  Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll  (iH^'^,  deleth; 
(Te^Ls-  pagella)  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer. 
xxxvi.  23.  The  Hebrew  word  (literally  doms) 
would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  translated  columns. 
The  Latin  columna,  and  the  English  column,  as 
applied  to  a  book,  are  probably  derived  from  re- 
semblance to  a  column  of  a  building.         W.  H. 

LE'AH  (nWb  [wearied]  :  Ae/a,  hia  :  Lia), 
the  elder  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  16).  The 
dullness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes  was  so  notable,  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  form 
and  appearance  of  her  younger  sister  Rachel.  Her 
father  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 


a  From  H/l^,   to  ascend  or  grow  up.     Precisely 
identical  is  dvajSao-t?,  from  ava/SaiVeiv,  to  ascend. 
&  Strictly,  ''  a  green  and  tender  leaf,"  "  one  easily 

plucked  off ;  "  from  ?]*^t^,  "  to  tear,  or  pluck  off," 
whence  "  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring  "  (Ez.  xvii.  9). 


LEATHER 

local  marriage-rite  afforded  to  pass  her  off"  in  her 
sister's  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom,  and 
excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  forbade  the  younger  sister  to  be 
given  first  in  marriage.  Kosenmiiller  cites  instances 
of  these  customs  prevailing  to  this  day  in  some 
parts  of  the  East.  Jacob's  preference  of  Rachel 
grew  into  hatred  of  Leah,  after  he  had  married  both 
sisters.  Leah,  however,  bore  to  him  in  quick  suc- 
cession Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  then  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  before  Rachel  had  a  child. 
Leah  was  conscious  and  resentful  (ch.  xxx.)  of  the 
smaller  share  she  possessed  in  her  husband's  affec- 
tions; yet  in  Jacob's  differences  with  his  father-in- 
law,  his  two  wives  appear  to  be  attached  to  him 
with  equal  fidelity.  In  the  critical  moment  when 
he  expected  an  attack  from  Esau,  his  discriminate 
regard  for  the  several  members  of  his  family  was 
shown  by  his  placing  Rachel  and  her  child  hinder- 
most,  in  the  least  exposed  situation,  Leah  and  her 
children  next,  and  the  two  handmaids  with  their 
children  in  the  front.  Leah  probably  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  dishonor  of  her  daughter  (ch.  xxxiv.),  so 
cruelly  avenged  by  two  of  her  sons ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent deaths  of  Deborah  at  Bethel,  and  of  Rachel 
near  Bethlehem.  She  died  some  time  after  Jacob 
reached  the  south  country  in  which  his  father  Isaac 
lived.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Jacob's  family  (ch.  xlvi.  5)  when  they  went  down 
into  Egypt.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  grave 
in  Machpelah  (ch.  xlix.  31).  W.  T.  B. 

LEASING,  "falsehood."  This  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  from  the  older 
English  yersions ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  of  which 
it  is  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  uniformly 
translated  "lies"  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii.  3,  &c.).  It  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leas,  "  false,"  whence 
leasung,  "  leasing,"  "  falsehood,"  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  English  writers.  So  in  Piers 
Ploughman's  Vision,  2113: 
"  Tel  me  no  tales, 
Ne  lesynge  to  laugh  en  of." 

And  in  Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  John  viii.  44, 
"Whanne  he  spekith  a  Using e,  he  spekith  of  his 
owne  thingis,  for  he  is  a  lyiere,  and  fadir  of  it." 
It  is  used  both  by  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

W.  A.  W. 

LEATHER  ("^'"^l^  'or).  The  notices  of  leather 
in  the  Bible  are  singularly  few :  indeed  the  word 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance 
in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle  (2  K.  i.  8 ; 
Matt.  iii.  4).  There  are,  however,  other  instances 
in  which  the  word  "leather"  might  with  propriety 
be  substituted  for  "skin,"  as  in  the  passages  in 
which  vessels  (Lev.  xi.  32;  Num.  xxxi.  20)  or  rai- 
ment (Lev.  xiii.  48)  are  spoken  of;  for  in  these 
cases  the  skins  must  have  been  prepare^.  Though 
the  material  itself  is  seldom  noticed,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  Jews; 
shoes,  bottles,  thongs,  garments,  kneading-troughs, 
ropes,  and  other  articles,  were  made  of  it.  Eor  the 
mode  of  preparing  it  see  Tanner  [Amer.  ed.]. 

W.  L.  B. 


I  9         >-  > 

Comp.   the   Syr.    )LSi__i    folium,  from    cS^-J.   to 
strike  off  (Castell.  Lex.  Hept.  s.  v.). 

c  From  the  unused  root  H^!^,  to  flower ,  Syr. 
jLs^^  •  Arab.   Lft^. 
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LEAVEN   fnStp,  seor:  ({jix-q:  fermentum). 
The  Hebrew  word  seor  has   the  radical  sense  of 
effh'vescence  or  fermentation^  and  therefore  corre- 
sponds in  point  of  etymology  to  the  Greek  (i^x-q 
(from  ^6£o),  the  I^atin  fermentum  (from  ferveo)^ 
and  the  English  leaven  (from  levare).     It  occurs 
only  five  times  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  xiii. 
7;  Lev.  ii.   11;    Deut.   xvi.   4),  and  is  translated 
'  leaven  "  in  the  first  four  of  the  passages  quoted, 
and  "  leavened  bread  "  in  the  last.     In  connection 
with  it,  we  must  notice  the  terms  dhd/zntz"-  and 
matzzoth,^  the  former  signifying  "fermented  ^'  or 
"leavened,"  Hterally  "sharpened,"  bread;  the  latter 
"unleavened,"  the  radical  force  of  the  word  being 
variously  understood  to  signify  sweetness  or  purity. 
The  three  words   appear  in  juxtaposition   in   Ex. 
xiii.  7 :  "  Unleavened  bread  {matzzoth)  shall  be  eaten 
seven   days;    and    there   shall  no    leavened    bread 
(chdnietz)  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be 
leaven  (seur)  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters." 
Various  substances  were  known  to  have  fermenting 
.    qualities;  but  the  ordinary  leaven  consisted  of  a 
lump  of  old  dough  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation, 
which  was  inserted  into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared 
for  baking.      [Bkead.]     As  the  process   of  pro- 
ducing the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavening  bread 
when   the   substance  was  at  hand,  required  some 
time,  unleavened  cakes  were  more  usually  produced 
on  sudden  emergencies  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  Judg.  vi.  19). 
The  use  of    leaven   was  strictly  forbidden   in   all 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire;  as  in  the  case 
of  the   meat-offering  (Lev;    ii.  11),  the  trespass- 
ofiering,    (l^v.   vii.   12),  the    consecration-offering 
(Ex.  xxix.  2;    Lev.  viii.  2),  the   ISTazarite-ofFering 
(Num.  vi.  15),  and    more   particularly  in   regard 
to    the   feast    of   the    Passover,  when    the    Israel- 
ites were    not  only  prohibited  on    pain   of  death 
from  eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  having 
any  leaven  in  their  houses  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19)  or  in 
their  land  (Ex.  xiii.  7;  Deut.  xvi.  4)  during  seven 
days  commencing  with  the  14th  of  Nisan.     It  is  in 
reference  to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the   Jews  of  his  day  to    "offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  icith  leaven;''  and  hence 
even  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev.  ii.  11),  on  account 
of    its    occasionally    producing    fermentation.     In 
other  instances,  where  the  oftering  was  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar,  leaven 
might  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offering 
(Lev.   vii.    13),  and  the   Pentecostal  loaves    (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).     Various  ideas  were  associated  with  the 
prohibition  of  leaven  in  the  instances  above  quoted ; 
in  the  feast  of  the  Passover  it  served  to  remind  the 
Israelites  both  of  the  haste  with  which  they  fled  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  39),  and  of  the  sufferings  that 
they  had  undergone  in  that  land,  the  insipidity  of 
unleavened  bread  rendering  it  a  not  inapt  emblem 
of  affliction  (Deut.  xvi.  3).     But  the  most  promi- 
nent idea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all 
the  cases  of  prohibition,   is    connected   with   the 
corruption  which  leaven  itself  had  undergone,  and 
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which  it  communicated  to  bread  in  the  process  of 
fermentation.  It  is  to  this  property  of  leaven  that 
our  Saviour  points  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  leaven 
(i.  e.  the  corrupt  doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees  "  (Matt.  xvi.  6);  and  St.  Paul,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "  old  leaven  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  This 
association  of  ideas  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ; 
it  was  familiar  to  the  Romans,  who  forbade  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  to  touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven 
(Gell.  x.  15,  19),  and  who  occasionally  used  the 
word /er;«e?z^w;«  as  =  "  corruption  "  (Pers.  Sat 
i.  24).  Plutarch's  explanation  is  very  much  to  the 
point:  "The  leaven  itself  is  born  from  corruption, 
and  corrupts  the  mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  " 
(  Qucest.  Rom.  109).  Another  quality  in  leaven  is 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  namely,  its  secretly  pene- 
trating and  diffusive  power;  hence  the  proverbial 
saying,  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump" 
(1  Cor.  V.  6;  Gal.  v.  9).  In  this  respect  it  was 
emblematic  of  moral  influence  generally,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  hence  our  Saviour  adopts  it  as 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  individual  heart  and  in  the  world  at  large 
(Matt.  xiii.  33).  W.  L.  B. 


"  \^7^rT.  Another  form  of  the  same  root,  chometz 
C^Dn),  is  applied  to  sharpened  or  sour  wine 
[Vinegar]  :  ckametz  is  applied  exclusively  to  bread. 

c  So  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  6) :  "  Prascipuum  montium 
Libanum  erigit,  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores 
opacuip  fldumque  nivibus." 


LEB^ANON  (in  prose  with  the  art. 
1  K.  v.  6  (Heb.  20);  in  poetry  without  the 'art. 

I  '^5?*  ^^'  ^^^^"  ^'  ^i-^oLvos-  Libanus)^  a  moun- 
tain range  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  The  name 
Lebanon  signifies  "  white,"  and  was  apphed  either 
on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  covers  its  whole  summit,^  or  on  account 
of  the  white  color  of  its  limestone  cliffs  and  peaks. 
It  is  the  "  white  mountain  "  —  the  Mont  Blanc  of 
Palestine;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  be  given, 
in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  highest  mountains 
in  all  the  countries  of  tlie  old  world.  Lebanon  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  lying  upon  the  northern 
border  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24; 
Josh.  i.  4).  Two  distinct  ranges  bear  this  name. 
They  both  begin  in  hit.  33°  20',  aiid  run  in  parallel 
lines  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  for  about  90  geog.  miles, 
enclosing  between  them  a  long  fertile  valley  from 
5  to  8  miles  wide,  anciently  called  Co&le-Syria. 
The  modern  name  is  el-Biikd'a,^^  "the  valley," 
corresponding  exactly  to  "the  valley  of  Lebanon" 
in  Joshua  (xi.  17).^  It  is  a  northern  prolongation 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  likewise  a  southern  pro- 
longation of  that  of  the  Orontes  (Porter's  Handbook, 
p.  xvi.)./  The  western  range  is  the  "Libanus  "  of 
the  old  geographers,  and  the  Lebanon  of  Scripture 
where  Solomon  got  timber  for  the  Temple  (1  K.  v. 
9,  (fee),  and  where  the  Ilivites  and  Giblites  dwelt 
(Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  eastern  range 
was  called  "  Anti -Libanus  "  by  geographers,  and 
"Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising"  by  the  sacred 
writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  Strabo  describes  (xvi.  p. 
754)  the  two  as  commencing  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean —  the  former  at  Tripolis,  and  the  latter  at 
Sidon  —  and  running  in  parallel  hues  toward 
Damascus;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  error  has,  in 


f  *  llawlinson  has  given  a  fine  description  of  the 
geographical  features  of  this  valley,  and  its  historical 
importance  as  the  great  high-road  of  the  Babylonian 
armies  on  their  march  to  Palestine  {Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World,  iii.  250).  H. 
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part  at  least,  been  followed  by  most  modern  writers, 
who  represent  the  mountain-range  between  Tyre 
and  the  lake  of  Merom  as  a  branch  of  Anti-Li banus 
(Winer,  liealwb.,  s.  v.  "Libanon;"  Robinson,  1st 
ed.  iii.  346;  but  see  the  corrections  in  the  new 
edition).  The  topography  of  Anti-Libanus  was 
first  clearly  described  in  Porter's  Damascus  (i.  297, 
&c.,  ii.  309,  &c.)-  A  deep  valley  called  Wady  et- 
Tei/n  separates  the  southern  section  of  Anti  -Libanus 
from  both  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of  Galilee.^ 

Lebanon  —  the  western  range  —  commences  on 
the  south  at  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Litany,  the 
ancient  river  Leontes,  M^hich  drains  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  five 
miles  north  of  Tyre.  It  runs  N.  E.  in  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  plain  of  Emesa,  called  in 
Scripture  the  "  Entrance  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8).  Here  Nahr  d-Kebir  —  the  ancient  river  Eleu- 
therus  —  sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the 
Leontes  does  round  its  southern.  The  average  ele- 
vation of  the  range  is  from  6000  to  8000  ft.;  but 
two  peaks  rise  considerably  higher.  One  of  these 
is  Swinin,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Beyrout,  which 
is  m'ore  than  9,000  feet;  the  other  is  Jebel  Mukhmel, 
which  was  measured  in  September,  1860,  by  the 
hydrographer  of  the  Adniiralty,  and  found  to  be 
very  nearly  10,200  feet  high  (iVat  Hist,  liev.,  ISTo. 
y.  p.  11).  It  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Syria. 
On  the  summits  of  both  these  peaks  the  snow^ 
remains  in  patches  during  the  whole  summer. 

'  The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon  has 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  summits. 
It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  is  covered 
with  small  fragments  of  limestone,  from  which 
white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of  naked  rock  shoot 
up  at  intervals.  Here  and  there  a  few  stunted 
pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The  line 
of  cultivation  runs  along  at  the  height  of  about 
6,000  ft. ;  and  below  this  the  features  of  the  western 
slopes  are  entirely  difi-erent.  The  descent  is  gradual : 
but  is  everywhere  broken  by  precipices  and  tower- 
ing rocks  which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiseled 
into  strange,  fantastic  shapes,  llavines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  mountain 
side,  looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents.  Here 
and  there,  too,  bold  promontories  shoot  out,  and 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rugged  limestone  banks  are  scantily 
clothed  "with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone 
with  pines ;  v^^hile  every  available  spot  is  carefully 
cultivated.  The  cultivation  is  wonderful,  and  shows 
what  all  Syria  might  be  if  under  a  good  govern- 
ment. Miniature  fields  of  grain  are  often  seen 
where  one  would  suppose  the  eagles  alone,  which 
hover  round  them,  could  have  planted  the  seed. 
Fig-trees  cling  to  the  naked  rock;  vines  are  trained 
along  narrow  ledges;  long  ranges  of  mulberries,  oii 
terraces  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more  gentle 
declivities;  and  dense  groves  of  olives  fill  up  the 
bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of  villages  are 
seen  —  here  built  amid  labyrinths  of  rocks ;  there 
clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to  the  sides  of  cliffs ; 


a  Pliny  was  more  accurate  than  Strabo.  He  says 
(v.  20)  :  '^  A  tergo  (Sidonis)  mons  Libanvis  orsus,  mille 
quingentis  stadiis  Simyram  usque  porrigitur,  qua 
Coele-Syria  cognominatur.  Huic  par  interjacente 
valle  mons  adversus  obtenditur,  mure  conjunctus." 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  follows  Strabo;  but  Eusebius  {Onom. 
a.  V.  '^  Antilibanus")  says,  'Ai/riAijSai/os,  to,  vrrep  tov 
AC^avov  Trpbs  avarokas,  Trpbs  AafxacrKrivuiv  p^wpov. 
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while  convents,  no  less  numerous,  are  perched  on 
the  top  of  every  peak.  When  viewed  from  the  sea 
on  a  morning  in  early  spring,  Lebanon  presents 
a  picture  which,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten ;  but 
deeper  still' is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  when 
one  looks  down  over  its  terraced  slopes  clothed  in 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  and  through  the  ^istas  of  its 
magnificent  glens,  on  the  broad  and  bright  Medi- 
terranean. How  beautifully  do  these  noble  features 
illustrate  the  words  of  the  prophet :  "  Israel  shall 
grow  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  as  Leba- 
non "  (Hos.  xiv.  5).  And  the  fresh  mountain 
breezes,  filled  in  early  summer  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  budding  vines,  and  throughout  the  year  with 
the  rich  odors  of  numerous  aromatic  shrubs,  call  to 
mind  the  words  of  Solomon  —  "  The  smell  of  thy 
garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon"  (Cant.  iv. 
11;  see  also  Hos.  xiv.  6).^  When  the  plains  of 
Palestine  are  burned  up  with  the  scorching  sun, 
and  when  the  air  in  them  is  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  the  snowy  tops  and  ice-cold  streams  of 
Lebanon  temper  the  breezes,  and  make  the  moun- 
tain-range a  pleasant  and  luxurious  retreat,  — 
"  Shall  a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ...  or 
shall  the  cold-flowing  waters  be  forsaken?"  (Jer. 
xviii.  14).  The  vine  is  still  largely  cultivated  in 
every  part  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  wine  is  excel- 
lent, notwithstanding  the  clumsy  apparatus  and 
unskillful  workmen  employed  in  its  manufacture 
(Hos.  xiv.  7).  Lebanon  also  abounds  in  olives,  figs, 
and  mulberries ;  while  some  remnants  exist  of  the 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  which  formerly 
covered  it  (1  K.  v.  6 ;  Ps.  xxix.  5 ;  Is.  xiv.  8 ;  Ezr. 
iii.  7;  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  58).  Considerable  numbers 
of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired  glens  and 
higher  peaks;  the  writer  has  seen  jackals,  hyenas, 
wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  (2  K.  xiv.  9;  Cant.  iv. 
8;  Hab.  ii.  17). 

Some  noble  streams  of  classic  celebrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  Lebanon,  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain  with 
their  ruddy  waters  the  transparent  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Leontes  is  on  the  south. 
Next  comes  Nahr  Auwuly — the  "  graceful  Bos- 
trenos  "  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  (905).  Then  fol- 
lows the  Damur  —  the  "  Tanmras  "  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  726),  and  the  "Damuras"  of  Polybius  (v.  68). 
Next,  just  on  the  north  side  of  Beyrout,  Nahr 
Beyrout,  the  "  Magoras  "  of  Pliny  (v.  20).  A  few- 
miles  beyond  it  is  Nahr  d-Kelb,  the  "  Lycus  fliu- 
men  "  of  the  old  geographers  (Plin.  v.  20).  At  its 
mouth  is  the  celebrated  pass  where  Egyptian,  Assy- 
rian, and  Koman  conquerors  have  left,  on  tablets  of 
stone,  records  of  their  routes  and  their  victories 
(Porter's  Ilandbook,  p.  407).  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
classic  river  "  Adonis,"  follows,  bursting  from  a  cave 
beneath  the  lofty  brow  of  Sunnin,  beside  the  ruins 
of  Apheca.     Eroin  its  native  rock  it  runs 

"  Purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  .blood 
Of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded." 

(Lucian  de  Syr.  Den,  6-8;  Strab.  xvi.  755;  Plin. 
V.  17;  Porter's  Damascus,  ii.  295.)  Lastly,  we 
have    the   "sacred   river j"    Kadisha — descending 


h  *  The  cedar  cones  exude  a  balsam  which  is  very 
fragrant.  The  wri*»er  plucked  several  in  the  celebrated 
grove  of  cedars  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  taking  them  to 
Beirut,  huog  them  in  his  apartment.  For  weeks  after, 
every  one  who  entered  the  room  noticed  the  delicate 
perfume  which  filled  it  —  "  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

S.  W- 
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from  the  side  of  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  whole  range, 
through  a  gorge  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Upon  its 
banks,  in  a  notch  of  a  towering  cliff,  is  perched  the 
great  convent  of  Kanobin^  the  residen^^e  of  the 
Maronite  patriarch. 

The  situation  of  the  little  group  of  cedars  —  the 
last  remnant  of  that  noble  forest,  once  the  odory  of 
r^banon  —  is  very  remarkable.  Round  the  liead 
of  the  sublime  Valley  of  the  Kadisha  sweep  the  high- 
est summits  of  Lel)anon  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
ddieir  sides  rise  up,  bare,  smooth,  majestic,  to  the 
rounded  snow-capped  heads.  In  the  centre  of  this 
vast  recess,  far  removed  from  all  other  foliage  and 
verdure,  stand,  in  strange  solitude,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  as  if  they  scorned  to  mingle  their  giant 
arms,  and  graceful  fan-like  branches,  with^  the 
degenerate  trees  of  a  later  age." 

Along  the  base  of  Lebanon  runs  the  irregular 
plain  of  Phoenicia ;  nowhere  more  than  two  miles 
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wide,  and  often  interrupted  by  bold  rocky  spurs, 
that  dip  into  the  sea. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon  are  much  less  im- 
posing and  less  fertile  than  the  western.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  range  there  is  an  abrupt 
descent  from  the  summit  into  the  plain  of  Coele- 
Syria,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  ft. 
Along  tlie  proper  base  of  the  northern  half  runs  a 
lo\v  side  ridge  paiiially  covered  with  dwarf  oaks. 

The  northern  half  of  the  mountain-range  is  peo- 
pled almost  exclusively  by  :\Iaronite  Christians  — 
a  brave,  industrious,  and  hardy  race;  but  sadly 
oppressed  by  an  ignorant  set  of  priests.  In  the 
southern  half  the  Druzes  predominate,  who,  though 
they  number  only  some  20,000  fighting  men,  form 
one  of  the  most  powerful  parties  in  Syria. 

The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  composed  of  Jura 
Hmestone,  and  abounds  in  fossils.  Long  belts  of 
more  recent  sandstone  run  along  the  western  g 


The  grand  range  of  Lebanon. 


which  is  in  places  largely  impregnated  with  iron. 
Some  strata  towards  the  southern  end  are  said  to 
yield  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  pure  iron  (Deut. 
viii.  9,  xxxiii.  25),  Coal  is  fouiid  in  the  district  of 
Metn^  east  of  Beyrout,  near  the  village  of  KunmyiL 
A  mine  was  opened  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  soon 
abandoned.  Cretaceous  strata  of  a  very  late  period  lie 
along  the  whole  western  base  of  the  mountain-range. 
Lebanon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Hivites 
and  Giblites  (Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The 
latter  either  gave  their  name  to,  or  took  their  name 
from  the  city  of  (xebal,  called  by  the  Greeks  Byblus 
(LXX.  of  Ez.  xxvii.  9;  Strabo,'  xvi.  p.  755).  ""  The 
old  city  — now  almost  in  ruins,  —  and  a  small 
district  round  it,  still  bear  the  ancient  name,  i  i  the 
Arabic  form  Jebnilb  (Porter's  Handbook^  p.  586). 


«  The  height  of  the  grove  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
6172  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  (Dr.  Hooker,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Rev.  Ko.  V.  p.  11).    [Respecting  other  groves,  see 


The  whole  mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the  Is- 
raelites, but  was  never  conquered  by  them  (Josh, 
xiii.  2-6;  Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish 
monarchy  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
PhoBnicians  (1  K.  v.  2-6;  i:zr.  iii.  7).  From  tiie 
Greek  conquest  until  modern  times  Lebanon  had  no 
separate  history. 

Anti-Libamis.  —  The  main  chain  of  Anti-Lil)amis 
commences  in  the  ]3lateau  of  Bashan,  near  the  par- 
allel of  Cfesarea-Philippi,  runs  north  to  Hermon, 
and  then  northeast  in  a  straight  line  till  it  sinks 
down  into  the  great  plain  of  Emesa,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Riblah.  Hekmon  is  the  loftiest  peak, 
and  has  already  been  described;  the  next  highest 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Abila,  beside 
the  village  of  Bluddn^  and  has  an  elevation  of  about 


Cedar,  vol.  i.  p.  401  (addition),  and  the  supplement  to 
this  article.  — A.J 
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7,000  ft.  The  rest  of  the  ridge  averages  about 
5,000  ft. ;  it  is  in  general  bleak  and  barren,  with 
shelving  gray  declivities,  gray  cliffs,  and  gray 
rounded  summits.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper.  The  western 
slopes  descend  abruptly  into  the  Bukd'a  ;  but  the 
features  of  the  eastern  are  entirely  different.  Three 
side-ridges  here  radiate  from  Hermon,  like  the  ribs 
of  an  open  fan,  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of 
three  great  terraces.  The  last  and  lowest  of  these 
ridges  takes  a  course  nearly  due  east,  bounding  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  running  out  into  the  desert 
as  far  as  Palmyra.  The  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
races thusi  formed  are  parched  flinty  deserts,  though 
here  and  there  are  sections  with  a  rich  soil.  Anti- 
Libanus  can  only  boast  of  two  streams  —  the  Phar- 
par,  now  Nain'  el-  Aivnj\  which  rises  high  up  on 
the  side  of  Hermon ;  and  the  Abana,  now  called 
Bitrdda.  The  fountain  of  the  latter  is  in  the 
beautiful  little  plain  of  Zebddny,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  main  chain,  through  which  it  cuts  in  a 
sublime  gorge,  and  then  divides  successively  each 
of  the  side-ridges  in  its  course  to  Damascus.  A 
small  streamlet  flows  down  the  Valley  of  Helbon 
parallel  to  the  Abana. 

Anti-Libanus  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  its 
sister  range;  and  it  is  more  abundantly  stocked 
with  wild  beasts.  Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds 
of  prey,  may  be  seen  day  after  day  sweeping  in  cir- 
cles round  the  beetling  cliffs.  Wild  swine  are 
numerous ;  and  vast  herds  of  gazelles  roam  over  the 
bleak  eastern  steppes. 

■  Anti-Libanus  is  only  once  distinctly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  where  it  is  accurately  described  as 
"  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising  "  «  (Josh.xiii.  5); 
but  the  southern  section  of  the  chain  is  frequently 
referred  to  under  other  names.  [See  HiiiiiMON.] 
The  words  of  Solomon  in  Cant.  iv.  8  are  very 
striking  —  "  Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the 
top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  den, 
from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards."^  The  refer- 
ence is,  in  all  probability,  to  the  two  highest  peaks 
of  Anti-Libanus,  —  Hermon,  and  that  near  the 
fountain  of  the  Abana;  and  in  both  places  panthers  <^' 
still  exist.  ''  The  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus"  (Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Her- 
mon, which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
whole  panorama  round  that  city.  Josephus  men- 
tions Lebanon  as  lying  near  Dan  and  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan  (Ant.  v.  3,  §  1),  and  as  bounding  the 
province  of  Gaulanitis  on  the  north  {B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§  5);  he  of  course  means  Anti-Libanus.  '^  The 
old  city  of  Abila  stood  in  one  of  the  wildest  glens 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana,  and 
its  territory  embraced  a  large  section  of  the  range. 
[Abili-:i<e.]  Damascus  owes  its  existence  to  a 
stream  from  these  mountains;  so  did  the  once  great 
and  splendid  city  of  Heliopolis;  and  the  chief 
sources  of  both  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  lie  along 
their  western  base  (Porter's  Handbook^  pp.  xviii., 
xix.).  J.  L.  P. 

*  For  a  long  time  it   was  contended  that  the 


b  Amana  and  Abana  seem  to  be  identical,  for  in  2 

K.  V.  12  the  Keri  reading  is   n^^W' 
T  T  -: 

c  The  Heb.  "HtlJ'^     is   identical   with   the    Arabic 

••T 

"a  panther." 
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cedar  was  not  found  in  any  part  of  Lebanon  except 
the  famous  grove  near  Besherreh,  and  that  any 
trees  resembhng  it  in  other  localities  were  only  cog- 
nate species,  but  not  the  true  Larix  cedrus.  1 
have,  however,  settled  this  point  by  a  laborious 
search  and  botanical  examination.  There  are  cer- 
tainly in  existence  the  following  groves : 

(1.)  An  extensive  one  near  el-IJadet,  described 
by  previous  authors,  consisting  of  many  thousand 
small  trees. 

(2.)  A  small  grove  was  in  existence  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1866,  east  of  \4in  Zehalta^  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  overlooking  the  BukcVa.  I  visited  the  same 
grove  in  company  with  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.  D. 
in  October  1865,  and  at  that  time  we  counted  about 
twenty  trees,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
One  isolated  from  the  grove,  distant  a  mile,  would 
have  measured  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  This 
grove  was  felled  when  I  visited  it  in  1866,  and  the 
last  timbers  were  being  sawn  for  roofing  purposes. 

(3.)  A  large  grove  of  very  young  trees  east  of 
''Ain  Zeholta,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  western 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  I  estimated  the  number  at 
10,000  trees.  This  grove  a  few  years  since  consisted 
of  very  large  trees,  many  of  them  from  6  to  10  feet 
in  diameter.  But  a  few  years  ago  they  were  sold 
to  a  company  of  pitch-burners  from  BtiriU  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  30,000  piastres,  and  all  cut  down, 
and  consumed  in  making  rosin  and  tar.  The  new 
sprouts  are  now  beginning  to  re-clothe  the  hill-sides 
and  valleys,  and  in  a  couple  of  centuries  may  claim 
the  name  of  a  forest. 

(4.)  A  grove  beginning  above  Baruk  and  stretch- 
ing southward  two  or  three  miles,  terminating  in 
a  cluster  of  noble  trees  o^•erhanging  the  village  el- 
Measir,  vying  with  the  grove  at  Besherreh  in  mag- 
nitude and  beauty.  The  northernmost  end  of  this 
grove  above  Baruk  has  a  few  score  of  large  trees, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  gigantic.  The  central 
portion,  clothing  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain, 
consists  of  large  trees,  but  so  miserably  hacked  and 
hewed  and  burnt  by  the  wood-cutters,  that  most  of 
its  trees  are  dead  or  dying.  They  may  number 
20,000  to  30,000  in  all,  small  and  large. 

The  southernmost  portion  is  a  grand  collection 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  trees.  One  meas- 
ures 27  feet  in  circumference,  another  23,  and  many 
from  15  to  20.  Some  of  them  spread  widely  their 
horizontal  branches,  and  bear  numerous  cones. 
The  grandeur  of  their  situation  on  the  declivity  of 
a  deep  gorge  enhances  the  interest  which  always 
attends  the  sight  of  this  venerable  tree. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks,  that,  were  the 
groves  mentioned  protected  from  spoliation,  and 
allowed  to  increase.  Mount  Lebanon  might  be 
again  covered  with  mighty  forests  of  its  royal  tree. 

A  word  on  the  value  of  the  cedar  for  building 
purposes.  In  Syria,  where  the  worms  so  soon  de- 
stroy the  softer  woods,  and  where  the  lon^  soaking 
to  which  roof  timbers  are  subjected,  owmg  to  the 
oozing  of  water  from  the  earth-roofs  during  the 
rainy  season,  causes  the  timbers  to  rot,  a  resinous. 


d  Strabo  pays  (xvi.  p.  755),  'O  Macrcrva?  e^wi^  tlvo. 
Ka\  opeivd,  iv  ols  -q  XaAM'.?  wcTTrep  a/cpoTroAi?  rov 
Macravov.  'Apx^  5'  olvtov  AaoStKeta  17  Trpb?  Ai^dvw. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  province  of  Massyas  in 
his  day  embraced  the  whole  of  Anti-Libanus  ;  for 
Laodicea  ad  Libanum  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
range  (Porter's  Damascus^  ii.  339),  and  the  site  of 
Chalcis  is  at  its  western  base,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Ba'albek  {id.  1. 14). 
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indestructible  wood  like  the  cedar  is  invaluable  for 
the  rafters  which  are  universally  used  as  supports 
for  the  roofs  throughout  the  Lebanon.  It  is  true 
that  the  timber  as  now  found  cannot  be  worked  into 
very  long  straight  columns,  as  it  is  gnarled  and 
tM'isted  like, the  oak,  but  for  most  of  the  purposes 
for  which  timber  is  used  here  it  would  be  invalu- 
able. What  might  be  its  character,  \vere  the  trees 
allowed  to  grow,  naturally,  without  being  lopped 
and  mutilated,  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  I  am 
of  opinion,  however,  from  the  symmetry  of  some  of 
the  older  trees,  that  much  of  the  disparagement 
which  has  been  used  in  speaking  of  this  wood  is  due 
to  the  deformity  and  disease  inflicted  on  the  tree  by 
the  careless  hand  of  man,  and  I  can  readily  believe 
that  Solomon  found  all  that  he  desired  for  the 
stately  columns  and  beams  and  rafters  of  his 
Temple  and  palace  in  the  uninjured  primeval 
forests  of  which  we  see  a  faint  type  near  Be&herreh 
and  el-Measir. 

Since  the  massacres  of  1860,  Lebanon  has 
constituted  a  separate  government,  tributary  to  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  but  in  many  important  respects 
independent.  Its  governor,  Daoud  Pasha,  is  a 
Christian,  of  the  American  Catholic  sect.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Porte,  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Five  Powers.  He  governs  the  mountains 
with  the  aid  of  a  police  force  enrolled  by  volunteer 
enlistments  from  among  the  various  populations  of 
the  mountains  —  Druze,  iNIaronite,  Greek,  and  Greek 
Catholic.  No  Turkish  troops  are  stationed  in  his 
district,  which  includes  all  of  both  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
and  a  part  of  the  BakcCa.  He  is  a  man  of  enlight- 
ened judgment  and  views,  and  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  government  which  is  an  honor  to 
himself  and  the  great  powers  to  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the  country  after 
the  centuries  of  misrule  and  anarchy  which  have 
desolated  it.  He  has  J^en  introduced  the  franchise, 
and  has  organized  local  governments,  elective  by 
the  people.  He  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor-general  of  Syria,  but  is  answerable  direct- 
ly to  the  Sublime-  Porte,  and  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Under  his  benign  administration  the  fruitful  moun- 
tain grows  visibly  every  year  in  cultivation  and 
beauty,  and  the  thrifty  aspect  of  its  villages  bears 
testimony  to  the  sense  of  security  which  is  so  sadly 
wanting  in  the  neighboring  plains  and  mountains. 

G.  E.  P. 
LEB'AOTH  (n*^«nb  \lions-]:  Aa^d5s;Alex. 
AttiSco^:  Led'toth),  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the 
last  group  of  the  cities  of  "  the  South  "  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  possessions  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32). 
It  is  named  between  Sansannah  and  Shilhim ;  and 
is  very  probably  identical  with  Beth-i.ebaoth, 
elsewhere  called  Betit-bikei.  No  trace  of  any 
names  answering  to  these  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered.  If  we  may  adopt  the  Hebrew  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  (- Honesses  "),  it  furnishes  an' 
indication  of  the  existence  of  wild  animals  in  the 
south  of  Palestine.  G. 

LEBB^'US  (A€J3^a7os)-  This  name  oc- 
curs in  Matt.  x.  3,  according  to  Codex  1)  (Bezse 
Cantabrigiensis)  of  the  sixth  century  [and  most 
other  MSS.],  and  in  the  Received  Text.  In  Mark 
iii.  18  it  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimportant  MSS. 
for  Thaddseus.  The  words  "  Lebboeus  who  is  called  " 
(Matt.  X.  3)  are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (B) 
[nor  the  Sinaitic],  and  Lachmann  rejects  them  as, 
in  his  opinion,  not  recei^•ed  by  the  most  ancient 
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Eastern  churches.  [So  also  Tregelles.]  The  Vul- 
gate omits  them;  but  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Matt.) 
says  that  Thaddeus,  or  Judas  the  brother  of  James, 
is  elsewhere  called  Lebbaus ;  and  he  concludes  that 
this  Apostle  had  three  names.  It  is  much  easier 
to  suppose  that  a  strange  name  has  been  omitted 
than  that  it  has  been  inserted  by  later  transcribers. 
[Lebbasus  is  retained  in  Ti^chendorf's  8tli  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  he  omits 
6  iiriKArje^ls  @ad5a7os-  — A.]  It  is  admitted  into 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  and  into  all  the 
P^nglish  versions  (except  the  Rhemish)  since  Tyn- 
dale's  in  1534.  For  the  signification  of  the  name, 
and  for  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  see  J  ude,  p.  1504. 

W.  T.  B. 
LEBO'IS'AH  (n3*'^n^  [frankmcense,  and  in 
that  sense  also  H^hb]  :  ^^^  Acfiooya]  Alex,  rov 
Ai^avov  rr]9  Aej3coua''  Lehona)^  a  place  named  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19  only;  and  there  but  as  a  landmark 
to  determine  the  position  of  Shiloh,  which  is  stated 
to  have  lain  south  of  it.  Lebonah  has  survived  to 
our  times  under  the  almost  identical  form  of  e/- 
Liibban.  It  lies  to  the  west  of,  and  close  to,  the 
Nabliis  road,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Beitin 
(Bethel),  and  two  from  Sdlun  (Shiloh),  in  rela- 
tion to  which  it  stands,  however,  nearer  W.  than 
N.  The  village  is  on  the  northern  acchvity  of  the 
wady  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  appearance  is 
ancient;  and  in  tlie  rocks  above  it  are  excavated 
sepulchres  (Rob.  ii.  272).  To  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  yet  met  with  is  in  the  Itin- 
erary of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  (a.  d.  cir. 
1320),  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Liibin^ 
and  refers  especially  to  its  correspondence  with  the 
passages  in  Judges  (see  wisher's  Benj.  of  Tuclela, 
ii.  435).  It  was  visited  by  Maundrell  (March  24, 
25),  who  mentions  the  identification  with  Lebonah, 
but  in  such  terms  as  may  imply  that  he  was  only 
repeating  a  tradition.  Since  then  it  has  been  passed 
and  noticed  by  most  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Rob.  ii.  272;  Wilson,  ii.  202,  293  ;  Bonar,  363; 
Mislin,  iii.  319,  &c.,  &c.).  G. 

LE^CAH  (i^p]?  [walkmg^  course]:  [Rom. 
A7]xdl3;  Vat.]  A7?xa  ;  Alex.  Ar]xaB'  J-echa)^  a 
name  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21)  only,  as  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  third  son  of  Judah  by  the  Canaanitess  Bath- 
shua.  The  immediate  progenitor  of  Lecah  was  Ek. 
Many  of  the  names  in  this  genealogy,  especially 
when  the  word  "  father  "is  attached,  are  towns 
(comp.  Eshtemoa,  Keilah,  Mareshah,  etc.);  but 
this,  though  probably  the  case  with  Lecah,  is  not 
certain,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  again,  either  in 
the  Bible  or  the  Onomasticoii,  nor  have  any  traces 
of  it  been  since  discovered.  G. 

*  LEDGES  (a^^^lbt?;),  1  K.vii.28,35,  36. 
[Layer,  k.] 

LEECH.     [Horse-Leech.] 


^  LEEKS  i^'^Vn,  chdtsir:  r^  npd(ra,  )8or- 
aurjx^oTj,  x'^P'^os,  x^^p^s'  herba,por7mSj  fceiium, 
pratum).  The  word  chdtsir^  which  in  Num.  xi.  5 
is  translated  leeks,  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  He- 
brew text.  In  1  K.  xviii.  5;  Job  xl.  15;  Ps.  civ. 
14,  cxlvii.  8,  cxxix.  6,  xxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  ciii.  15 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  27,  xl.  6,  7,  8,  xliv.  4,  h.  12,  it  is  rendered 
grass  ;  in  Job  viii.  12,  it  is  rendered  herb ;  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  25,  Is.    XV.  6,    it   is  erroneously  translated 
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hay ;  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  the  A.  V.  has  court  (see 
note).  The  word  leeks  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only 
in  Num.  xi.  5;  it  is  there  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
good  things  of  Egypt  for  whicli  the  Israehtes  longed 
in  their  journey  through  the  desert,  just  before  the 
terrible  plague  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  "  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic."  The  Hebrew  term,  which  prop- 
erly denotes  grass,  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
^' to  be  green,"  "^f  and  may  therefore  stand  in  this 
passage  for  any  green  food,  lettuce,  endive,  etc.,  as 
Ludolf  and  IMaillet  have  conjectured;  it  would  thus 
be  applied  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  the  term  "greens;  "  yet  as  the  didtsir  is  men- 
tioned together  with  onions  and  garlic  in  the  text, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  versions,  Onkelos,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Vulgate,  together  with  the  Syriac 
and  the  Arabic  of  Saadias/^  unanimously  understand 
leeks  by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
our  own  translation.  Moreover,  chcilsvr  would  ap- 
ply to  the  leek  appropriately  enough,  both  from  its 
green  color  and  the  grass-like  form  of  the  leaves. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious 
interpretation  of  chdfsir,  first  proposed  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  {Pictor.  Bible, 
Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more  literal  translation 


Common  leek  {Allium  pornim). 

of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "  among 
the  wonders  in  tlie  natural  history  of  Egypt,  it  is 
mentioned  by  travellers  that  the  common  people 
there  eat  with  special  relish  a  kind  of  (/ro.ss  sisnilar 
to  clover y  INIayer  {Reise  nach  jEgyptien,  p.  226) 
says  of  this  plant  (whose  scientific  name  is  Trigo- 
nella  Joenum  Grcecum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Legwminosce),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but 
its  leaves  more  pointed,  and   that  great  quantities 


<^^'^ri,  viruit,  i.  q.  Arab.  ^^^  {kkadhr). 
Gresenius  has  shown  that  this  word  is  identical  with 
"^^rj,  circiimvaUit.  lie  compares  the  Greek  x^P'^^'^t 
which  primarily  means  a  court  (for  cattle) ;  hence,  a 
pasture ;  hence,  in  an  extended  sense,  grass  or  herbage. 
Bui;  see  the  differeot  derivation  of  Fiirst.  [In  Is. 
xxxiv.  13  "T^^n  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Arabic 


LEEKS 

of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  Forskal  mentions  the 
T'jngonellaas  being  grown  in  the  gardens  at  Cairo; 
its  native  name  is  Ilalbeh  {Flor.  yEgypt.  p.  81). 

Sonnini  {Voyage,  i.  379)  says,  "In  this  fertile 
country,  the  Egyptians  themselves  eat  the  fenu-grec 
so  largely,  that  it  may  be  properly  called  the  food 
of  man.  In  the  month  of  Novend)er  they  cry 
'  green  halbeh  for  sale  I  '  in  the  streets  of  the 
town;  it  is  tied  up  in  large  bunches,  which  the 
inhabitants  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and  whicli 
they  eat  with  incredible  greediness  without  any 
kind  of  seasoning." 

The  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  cultivated 
in  Greece,  are  often  used ;  they  are  eaten  boiled  or 


Trigonella  foenum-grgecum. 

raw,  mixed  with  honey.  Forskal  includes  it  in  the 
Materia  jNledica  of  Egypt  {$.[at.  Med.  Kaldr.  p. 
155).  However  plausible  may  be  this  theory  of 
Hengstenberg,  there  does  not  appear  sufhcient  rea- 
son for  ignoring  the  old  versions,  which  seem  all 
agreed  that  the  leek  is  the  plant  denoted  by  clidtsir, 
a  vegetable  from  the  earliest  times  a  great  iavorite 
with  the  Egyptians,  as  both  a  nourishing  and  sa- 
vory food.  Some  have  objected  that,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians held  the  leek,  onion,  etc.,  sacred,  they  would 
abstain  from  eating  these  vegetables  theuiselves, 
and  would  not  allow  the  Israelites  to  use  them.'-' 
We  have,  however,  the  testin^ony  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
125)  to  show  that  onions  Mere  eaten  by  the  Egyp- 
tian poor,  lor  he  says  that  on  one  of  the  pyramids 
is  shown  an  inscription,  which  was  explained  to 
him  by  an  interpreter,  showing  how  much  money 
was  spent  in  providing  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic, 
for  the  vvorl<men.  The  priests  were  not  allowed  to 
eat  these  things,  and  Plutarch  {Be  Is.  ei  Osir.  ii. 
p.  353)  tells  us  the  reasons.  The  AVelshman 
reverences  his  leek,  and  wears  one  on  St.  David's 
Day —  he  eats  the  /ee^  nevertheless ;  and  .doubtless 


HyAx1^>-    {hozirat),   which    is    the   fold  or  pen    of 

sheep.  — G.  E.  P.] 

h  The  word  employed  liere  is  still  the  name  in  Egypt 
for  leek  (Hasselquist,  562). 

c  Juvenal's  derision  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  rev- 
erence they  paid  to  the  leek   may  here  be  quoted : 
"  Porrum  et  cccpe  nefas  violare  ac  frangere  morsu, 

O  sanctas  ^rentes,  quibus  hsec  nascuntur  in  hortis 

Numina  \"  —  Sat.  xv.  9, 
Cf.  Plin.  H.  N.xix.  6;  Celsii  Hieroh.  ii.  263-,  Hiller. 
Hierophyt.  pt.  ii.  36  ;  Diosc.  ii.  4. 
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the  Egyptians  were  not  over-scrupulous  {Scrip. 
Herbal,  p.  230).  The  leek  «  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Its  botanical  name  is  Allium  -por- 
rum ;  it  belongs  to  the  order  Liliacece.        W.  H. 

LEES  {U"^'^J2Xp  :  rpvyiar.  fcsces).  The  He- 
brew shemer  bears  'the  radical  sense  of  2yreserva- 
tion,  and  was  applied  to  "  lees  "  from  the  custom 
of  allowing  the  whie  to  stand  on  the  lees  in  order 
that  its  color  and  body  might  be  better  preserved. 
Hence  the  expression  "  wine  on  the  lees,"  as  mean- 
ing a  generous,  full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv.  6).  The 
wine  in  this  state  remained,  of  coiu'se,  undisturbed 
in  its  cask,  and  became  thick  and  syrupy;  hence 
the  proverb,  "  to  settle  upon  one's  lees,"  to  express 
the  sloth,  indifference,  and  gross  stupidity  of  the 
ungodly  (Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph.  i.  12).  Before  the 
wine  was  consumed,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  off 
the  lees ;  such  wine  was  then  termed  •'  well  refined  " 
(Is.  xxv.  G).  To  drink  the  lees,  or  "dregs,"  was 
an  expression  for  the  endurance  of  extreme  punish- 
ment (Ps.  Ixxv.  8).  "W.  L.  B. 

LEGION"  (A676d;y;  [Tisch.,  8th  ed.,  Ac-yL^J,u:] 
Legio),  the  chief  subdivision  of  the  Roman  army, 
containing  about  6,000  infantry,  with  a  contingent 
of  cavalry.  The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible 
in  its  primary  sense,  but  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  express  any  large  number,  \yith 
the  accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination. 
Thus  it  is  applied  by  our  Lord  to  the  angels  (Matt. 
xxvi.  53 ),  and  in  this  sense  it  answers  to  the  "  hosts  " 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xxxii.  2;  Fs.  cxlviii. 
2).^  It  is,agaiu  the  name  which  the  demoniac  as- 
sumes, "My  name  is  Legion  (A^yLdoi/);  for  we  are 
many"  (Mark  v.  9),  implying  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  of  superior  power  in  addition  to  sidx)rdiiiute 
ones.  \v  .  i^.  i>. 

LEHA^BIM  (D'^?n'^  [lyerh.fery^puning]: 
h.a^ieiix\  [hi  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Yat.  omit,  x\lex.  Aa- 
^gi//:]  Z/ffoim),  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13  [and 
1  Chr.  i.  11],  the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or 
tribe,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lubim,  men- 
tioned in  several  places  in  the  Scriptures  as  merce- 
naries or  allies  of  the  Egyptians.  There  can  !)e  no 
doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same  as  the  ReBU  or 
l^BU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that  from 
them  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived  their  name. 
These  primitive  Libyans  appear,  in  the  period  at 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  these  two  historical 
sources,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Menptah,  b.  c. 
cir.  1250,  to  that  of  Jeremiah's  notice  of  them  late 
in  the  6th  century  b,  c,  and  probably  in  the  case 

a  "  Leek  "  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leac,  German 
lauch. 

b  This  application  of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  the 

rabbinical  usage  of  ] V^?  as  =  "  leader,  chief" 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1123)'. 

c  It  is  unusually  full  of  plays  and  paronomastic 

Uirus.  Thus  ^TlV  signifies  a  jaw,  and  ^^H^  is  the 
name  of  the  place  ;  ~)*l^n  is  both  a  he-ass  and  a 
heap,  etc. 

(J  Compare  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Dunchurch 
aud  Dunsmoor,  which,  in  the  local  traditions,  derive 
their  names  from  an  exploit  of  Guy  of  Warwick. 

e  "^nb  ==Lechi,  is  the  name  of  the  place  in  vv. 
9,  14,19,  and  in  Ramath-Lehi,  v.  17 ;  whereas  L'chi, 
Tih  is  the  word  for  jawbone.  In  ver.  19  the  words 
"  in  the  jaw  "  should  be  '^  in   Lehi :  "  the  original  is 
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of  Daniel's,  prophetically  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
second  century  b.  c,  to  have  inhabited  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  though  lat- 
terly driven  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under 
Lubim.      Philologically,  the   interchange  of  H  as 

the  middle  letter  of  a  root  into  1  quiescent,  is  fre- 
quent,  although  it   is  important  to   remark  that 

Gesenius  considers  the  form  with  H  to  be  more 
common  in  the  later  dialects,  as  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages are  now  found  {Thes.  art.  H).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  strong  reason  for  considering 
many  of  these  later  forms  to  be  recurrences  to  prim- 
itive forms.  Geographically,  the  position  of  the 
Lehabim  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ]Mizraites  im- 
mediately before  tlie  Naphtuhim,  suggests  that  they 
at  first  settled  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  and  near- 
er to  it,  or  not  more  distant  from  it  than  the  tribes 
or  peoples  mentioned  before  them  [Mizraim]. 
Historically  and  ethnologically,  the  connection  of 
the  ReBU  and  Libyans  with  Egypt  and  its  people 
suggests  their  kindred  origin  with  the  Egyptians. 
[Lubim.]  On  these  grounds  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Lehabim 
and  Lubim.  R.  S.  P. 

LE'HI  (with  the  def.  article,  ^nvH  except  in 
ver.  14  \t\\Q  j aiubone^  :  in  ver.  9,  [Rom  Ae^i,  Vat.] 
Aeyei,  Alex.  Kevi'-  [in  vv.  14,  19,]  :Zict.yoiV-  Lechi, 
id  est  maxilla),  a  place  in  Judah,  probably  on  the 
confines  of  the  Philistines'  country,  between  it  and 
the  cliff  Etam;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well-known 
exploit  with  the  jawbone  (.Judg.  xv.  9,  14,  19). 
It  contained,  an  emhience  —  Ramath-leiii,  and  a 
spring  of  great  and  lasting  repute  —  lui  hak-kore. 

Whether  tbe  name  existed  before  the  exploit 
or  the  exploit  originated  the  name  caimot  now  be 
determined  from  the  narrative.^  On  the  one  hand, 
in  vv.  9  and  19,  Lehi  is  named  as  if  existing  before 
this  occurrence,  while  on  the  other  the  play  of  the 
story  and  the  statement  of  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  Ramath-lehi  look  as  if  the  reverse  were  in- 
tended. The  analogy  of  similar  names  in  other 
countries  "'  is  in  favor  of  its  having  existed  previous- 
ly. Even  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  "  Lechi"  has 
another  meaning  besides  a  jawbone;  and  after  all 
there  is  throughout  a  difference  between  the  two 
words,  which~  though  slight  to  our  ears,  would 
be  much  more  marked  to  those  of  a  Hebrew,  and 
which  so  far  betrays  the  accommodation. « 

A  similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahai- 


*^n"^!ll,  exactly  as  in  9  ;  not  ^H"^?)  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^ 
Milton,  Sams.  Ag.,  Une  582 

*  The  above  distinction  between  "^H^  as  the  name 

of  the  place,  and  ^Tl/  ^^  jawbone,  is  not  valid ;  for 
the  difference  arises  from  the  pause  which  falls  on  the 
initial  consonant  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

Thus  the  form  in  Ps.  iii.  9  is  *^n^,  and  yet  certainly 
means  ^'jawbone."  Hence  whether  we  should  read 
"  Lehi  "  or  '^jawbone  "  in  ver.  19.  depends  not  on  the 
punctuation,  but  the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence. 

Keil  understands  Judg.  xv.  19  as  meaning  that  God 
caused  water  to  spring  forth  not  from  the  mortar  or 
socket  of  the  jawbone,  but  from  the  cavity  (lit.  tooth- 
hollow)  of  a  rock  well  known  at  Lehi  when  the  record 
was  written.  He  assigns  good  reasons  for  regarding 
this  as  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  {Comm.,  Notes 
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LEMUEL 


roi,  and  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  names 
in  the  original  (Ges.  Thes.  175  6),  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi. 
But  the  situations  do  not  suit.  The  well  Lahai-roi 
was  below  Kadesh,  very  far  from  the  locality  to 
which  Samson's  adventures  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined. The  same  consideration  would  also  appear 
fatal  to  the  identification  proposed  by  M.  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoh\  p.  343)  at  Ttll  d-Lekhiyek,  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Palestine,  only  four  miles  above 
Beer-sheba,  a  distance  to  which  we  have  no  authority 
for  believing  that  either  Samson's  achievements  or 
the  possessions  of  the  Philistines  (at  least  in  those 
days)  extended.  As  far  as  the  name  goes,  a  more 
feasible  suggestion  would  be  Bcit-Li/dyeh,  a  village 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great  Wady  Sulti- 
man,  about  two  miles  below  the  upper  Beth-horon 
(see  Tobler,  dte  Wanderwig).  Here  is  a  position 
at  once  on  the  borders  of  both  Judah  and  the 
Philistines,  and  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and  other  places  familiar 
to  the  history  of  the  great  Danite  hero.  On  this, 
however,  we  must  await  further  investigation ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  reasons  for  placing  the  cliff  Etam 
—  which  seems  to  have  been  near  Lehi  —  in 
the  neighborhood    of  Bethlehem.       [Etam,  the 

ROCK.] 

The  spring  of  En  hak-kore  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome  {Epitaph.  Paulce^  §  14)  in  such  terms  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  then  known,  and  that  it  was 
near  Morasthi,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet 
Micah,  which  he  elsewhere  ( Onom.  s.  v. ;  Pnef.  ad 
Mich.)  mentions  as  east  of  Eleutheropolis  {Btit 
Jibrin). 

Lehi  is  possibly  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11  — 
the  relation  of  another  encounter  with  the  Philis- 
tines hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Samson. 
The  word  «  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  into  a  troop," 
by  alteration  of  the  vowel-points  becomes  "  to 
Lehi,"  which  gives  a  new  and  certainly  an  appro- 
priate sense.  This  reading  first  appears  in  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4),  who  gives  it  "  a  place 
called  Siagona  " — the  jaw  —  the  word  which  he 
employs  in  the  story  of  Samson  {Ant.  v.  8,  §  9). 
It  is  also  given  in  the  Complutensian  ^  LXX.,  and 
among  modern  interpreters  by  Boehart  {Hieroz. 
i.  2,  ch.  13),  Kennicott  {Dissert.  140),  J.  D. 
Michaelis  {BibeL  fiir  Ungelehrt.),  Ewald  {Ges- 
chichte,  iii.  180,  note).  G. 

LEM^UEL  (bS^^b  and  bs'l^b  :  Lamuel), 
the  name  of  an  unknown  king  to  whom  his  mother 
addressed  the  prudential  maxims  contained  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  1-9.  The  version  of  this  chapter  in  the  LXX. 
is  so  obscure  that  it  is  diflficult  to  discover  what 
text  they  could  have  had  before  them.  In  the 
rendering  of  Lemuel  by  u-rrh  6eou,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  J , 
some  traces  of  the  original  are  discernible,  but  in 
ver.  4  it   is  entirely  lost.      The   rabbinical  com- 


on  Judges,  p.  4lGf.,  Eng.  transl.).  See  also  Studer, 
Richter,  p.  339.  The  version  of  the  Societe  bihlique 
protestante  de  Paris  (1866)  follows  this  interpretation. 

H. 

«  n-'^nb,  as  if     Tl^Tl,  from  the  root    ^H    (Ges. 

T    -  -  '  T     -'  - 

Thes.  p.  470).  In  this  sense  the  word  very  rarely 
occurs  (see  A.  V.  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  10,  30,  Ixxiv.  19).  It 
elsewhere  has  the  sense  of  '^  living,"  and  thence  of 
wild  animals,  which  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.  in  this 
place,   as   remai'ked   above.     In  ver.  13  it  is  again 
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mentators  identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon,  and  tell 
a  strange  tale  how  that  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kinds, 
and  passed  the  night  awake.  On  the  morrow  he 
slept  till  the  fourth  hour,  with  the  keys  of  the 
Temple  beneath  his  pillow,  when  his  mother  entered 
and  upbraided  him  in  the  words  of  Prov.  xxxi.  2-9. 
Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  etymology  from  the 
Arabic,  makes  Lemuel  the  same  as  Hezekiah. 
Hitzig  and  others  regard  him  as  king  or  chief  of 
an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
and  elder  brother  of  Agur,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  Prov.  xxx.  [See  Jakeh.]  According  to 
this  view  niassd  (A.  V.  "  the  prophecy")  is  Massa 
in  Arabia;  a  region  mentioned  twice  in  close  con- 
nection with  Dumah,  and  peopled  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Ishmael.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  a 
roving  band  of  Simeonites  drove  out  the  Amalekites 
from  Mount  Seir  and  settled  in  their  stead  (1  Chr. 
iv.  38-43),  and  from  these  exiles  of  Israehtish 
origin  Hitzig  conjectures  that  Lemuel  and  Agur 
were  descended,  the  former  having  been  born  in 
the  land  of  Israel:  and  that  the  name  Lemuel  is 
an  older  form  of  Nemuel,  the  first-born  of  Simeon 
{Die  Spriiche  Salomo's,  pp.  310-314).  But  it  is 
more  probable,  as  Eichhorn  and  Ewald  suggest, 
that  Lemuel  is  a  poetical  appellation,  selected  by 
the  author  of  these  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  a 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  striking  form 
the  lessons  which  they  conveyed.  Signifying  as  it 
does  "to  God,"  /.  e.  dedicated  or  devoted  to  God, 
hke  the  similar  word  Lael,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  sense  of  the  passage,  which  contains  the 
portraiture  of  a  virtuous  and  righteous  king,  and 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  proverbial  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews.  W.  A.  W. 

*  LEND,  LENDER.     [Loan.] 

LENTILES  {U'W'IV,,  dddshhn:  <paK6s'. 
lens).  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  in  the  four  following  passages : 
Gen.  XXV.  34,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  2  Sara,  xxiii.  11, 
and  Ez.  iv.  9;  from  which  last  we  learn  that  in 
times  of  scarcity  lentiles  were  sometimes  used  in 
making  bread.  There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of 
lentiles,  all  of  which  are  still  much  esteemed  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  grown,  namely,  the 
South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa:  the  red 
lentile  is  still  a  favorite  article  of  food  in  the  East; 
it  is  a  small  kind,  the  seeds  of  which  after  being 
decorticated,  are  conmionly  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  India.  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  known  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  Syria,  etc.,  by  the  name  'Adas.,  as  we 
learn  from  the  testimony  of  several  travellers.'- 
When  Dr.  Robinson  was  staying  at  the  castle  of 
'  Akabah,  he  partook  of  lentiles,  which  he^ays  he 
'••  found  very  palatable,  and  could  well  conceive  that 


rendered  "troop."  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  1 
Chronicles  (xi.  15),  the  word  HlJntlJj  a  "  camp,"  is 
substituted. 

h  The  Vatican  and  Alex.  MSS.  read  et?  B-qpia  (^Tl), 
as  if  the  Philistines  had  come  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion. 

c  See  also  Catafago's  Arabic  Dictionary,  "Lentiles," 
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le:^tiles 

to  a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  hunger,  they  would 
be  quite  a  dainty  "  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  246).  Dr.  Kitto 
also  says  that  he  has  often  partaken  of  red  pottage, 
prepared  by  seething  the  lentiles  in  water,  and 
then  adding  a  httle  suet,  to  give  them  a  flavor; 
and  that  he  found  it  better  food  than  a  stranger 
would  imagine;  "the  mess,"  he  adds,  "had  the 
redness  which  gained  for  it  the  name  of  «c/om  " 
(,PicL  Bib.^  Gen.  xxv.  30,  34).     From  Sonnini  we 
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travellers  and  poor  inhabitants  (D'Arvieux,  Mem, 
ii.  237). 

The  lentile,  Ervum  lens,  is  much  used  with 
other  pulse  in  Roman  Cathohc  countries  during 
Lent;  and  some  say  that  from  hence  the  season 
derives  its  name.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
England,  but  only  as  fodder  for  cattle;  it  is  also 
imported  from  Alexandria.  From  the  quantity  of 
gluten  the  ripe  seeds  contain  they  must  be  highly 
nutritious,  though  they  have  the  character  of  being 
heating  if  taken  in  large  quantities.  In  Egypt  the 
haulm  is  used  for  packing.  The  lentile  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosce.  W.  H, 

*  EsElu's  pottage  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  dish,  so  common  at  this  day 


among  the  Arabs,  called 


8\c^^    (majaddarah). 


Lentile  (Ervum  lens). 

learn  that  lentile  bread  is  still  eaten  by  the  poor  of 
Egypt,  even  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel; 
indeed,  that  towards  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  there 
is  scarce  any  other  bread  in  use,  because  corn  is 
very  rare ;  the  people  generally  add  a  little  barley 
in  making  their  bread  of  lentiles,  which  "is  by 
no  means  bad,  though  heavy"  (Sonnini's  Travels, 
Hunter's  transl.  iii.  288).  Shaw  and  Russell  bear 
similar  testimony. 


It  is  composed  of  lentiles  boiled  with  onions  and 
rice,  with  the  addition  of  oil,  and  seasoned  to  the 
taste.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  dishes  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  Syria,  and  is  used  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  season  of  fasting,  when  it 
takes  the  place  of  rice  cooked  with  butter,  and 
meat  stews.  It  is  very  palatable  to  those  who  like 
oil  in  cookery.  (J,  j^^  j>^ 

LEOPARD  ("^/^S,  ndmer :  TTapdaXis-- l^cirdus) 
is  invariably  given  by  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word,«  which  occurs  in  the  seven 
following  passages,  —  Is.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  6,  xiii.  23; 
Dan.  vii.  6 ;  Hos.  xiii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  llab.  i.  8. 
Leopard  occurs  also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in 
Rev.  xiii.  2.  The  swiftness  of  this  animal,  to 
which  Habakkuk  compares  the  Chaldsean  horses, 
and  to  wdiich  Daniel  alludes  in  the  winged  leopard, 
the  emblem  in  his  vision  of  Alexander's  rapid 
conquests,  is  well  known :  so  great  is  the  flexibility 
of  its  body,  that  it  is  able  to  take  surprising  leaps, 
to  climb  trees,  or  to  crawl  snake-like  upon  the 
ground.  Jeremiah  and  Hosea  allude  to  the  insid- 
ious habit  of  this  animal,  which  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  travellers;  the 
leopard  will  take  up  its  position  in  some  spot  near 
a  village,  and  watch  for  some  favorable  opportunity 


Egyptians  cooking  Lentiles      (Wilkinson.) 

The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  Flebron  is  the 
spot  where  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  and  in  memorv 


Leopaid  {Leopardus  varius). 
for  plunder.  From  the  passage  of  Canticles,  quoted 
above,  we  learn  that  the  hilly  ranges  of  Lebanon 
were  in  ancient  times  frequented  by  these  animals, 
and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly  seen  in  and  about 


„^-.  .,„..„  ^.^....  „^,,,  ,^,^  Miiuiiiii^ut,  ciiiu  m  memory  i  ""^^  '■^  ^s  iiuw  nuu  uncommonly  seen  m  and  about 
of  this  event  the  dervises  distribute  from  the  kitchen  I  Lebanon,  and  the  southern  maritime  mountains  of 
of  a  mosque  there  a  daily  supply  of  lentile  soup  to  j  Syria  &  (Kitto,  note  on  Cant.  iv.  8).     Burckhardt 


a  The  word  ^^3  means  c.  spotted  "  (see  the  deri-  j  m^rn  Arabic  is  identicalT^h  this  ^^^^^^^V^o 
vations  of  Furst  and  Gesenius).  The  same  word  for  i  applied  to  the  tiger  ;  but  perhaps  "  tiger  "  and  "  leop- 
"  leopard  "  occurs  in  all  the  cognate  languages.     The  j  ard  "  --  •      ■• 


Arabic  is 


^  '  are  synonymous  in  those  countries  where  the 

j  former  animal  is  not  found. 
^  5  Beth-nimrah,  Nimrah,  the  waters  of  Nimrim,  pos- 


y^   (namir),  ^^  (nimr),  with  which  the     .  ^  Beth-nimrah,  Nimrah,  the  waters  of  Nimrim,  pos 
/  ^  /    ^  I  fibiy  derive  their  names  from  Ndmer  (Bochart,  Hieroz 


i  ii.  107,  ed.  Rosenmull.). 
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mentions  that  leopards  have  sometimes  been  killed 
in  '*  the  low  and  rocky  chain  of  the  Richel  moun- 
tain," but  he  calls  them  ounces  (Burck.  Syria,  p. 
132).  In  another  passage  (p.  335)  he  says,  "in 
the  wooded  parts  of  Moant  Tabor  are  wild  boars 
and  ounces."  Mariti  says  that  the  "grottoes  at 
Kedron  cannot  be  entered  at  all  seasons  without 
danger,  for  in  the  middle  of  summer  it  is  fre- 
quented by  tigers,  who  retire  hither  to  shun  the 
heat."  (Mariti,  Trar.  (translated),  iii.  58).  By 
dge7's  he  undoubtedly  means  leopards,  for  the  tiger 
does  not  occur  in  Palestine.  Under  the  name 
ndiuer^"'  which  means  "spotted,"  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  another  animal,  namely,  the  cheetah 
{Gueparda  juhnta)^  may  be  included;  which  is 
tamed  by  the  JMohammedans  of  Syria,  who  employ 
it  in  hunting  the  gazelle.  These  animals  are 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  they 
were  chased  as  an  amusement  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  which  were  worn  by  the  priests  during  their 
ceremonies,  or  tliey  were  hunted  as  enemies  of  the 
farmyard  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Jujypt.  ch.  viii.  20). 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  leopard  (cheetah) 
having  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase, 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;/'  nor  is  it  now  used 
by  any  of  the  African  races  for  hunting.  The 
natives  of  Africa  seem  in  some  way  to  connect  the 
leopard  skin  with  the  idea  of  royalty,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  majesty  (Wood's 
Nat.  Hist.  i.  100).  Tlie  leopard  {Leopardtis  varius) 
belongs  to  the  flimily  Felidce,  sub-order  Digiti- 
gradcB^  order  Carnivora.  The  panther  is  now 
considered  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  same  animal. 

W.  11. 
*  The  leopard  is  still  found  in  Syria.  Ihave  seen 
a  fine  specimen  from  near  Jezzin.  One  was  killed 
near  Abeih  during  the  winter  of  186G-67,  after  it 
had  killed  about  60  goats.  A  young  one  was  taken 
near  Bano  in  Akkar  the  same  winter.  They  are 
not  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  of  esh- 
Shukeef,  opposite  Deir  INIiraas.  They  work  much 
mischief  by  their  sanguinary  attacks. on  the  herds 
of  goats  and  sheep  which  pasture  in  that  vicinity. 
The  shepherds  invariably  keep  up  a  loud  shouting 
to  drive  them  off,  when  their  flocks  are  ascending 
the  mountain  side  from  the  Valley  of  the  Litany 
toward  evening,  returning  from  the  water.  JSTative 
authorities  profess  to  find  a  difference  between  the 

Y^^  and  the  cXuli,  the  former  standing  for  the 

leopard,  and  the  latter  for  the  panther.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  trifling  difference  in  color,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  spots,  are  only  such  as  mark 
varieties,  not  distinct  species.  G.  E.  P. 

LEPER,  LEPROSY.  The  Egyptian  and  Syr- 
ian climates,  but  especially  the  raiidess  atmosphere 
of  the  former,  are  very  prolific  in  skin-diseases ;  in- 
cluding, in  an  exaggerated  form,  some  wuich  are 
connnon  in  the  cooler  regions  of  western  Europe. 
The  heat  and  drought  acting  for  long  periods  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  exposure  of  a  large  surface  of  the 
latter  to  their  influence,  combine  to  predispose  it 
to  such  affections.    Even  the  modified  forms  known 


«  The  leopard  is  called  by  the  natives  of  India 
lakree-haug^  ^^ tree-tiger."  In  Africa  also  "tiger"  is 
applied  to  the  "  leopard,"  the  former  animal  not  exist- 
ing there. 

h  The  lion  was  always  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
for  the  purpose  of  the  chase.  See  Diodor.  i.  48  ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egijp.  ch.  viii.  17. 
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to  our  western  hospitals  show  a  perplexing  variety, 
and  at  times  a  wide  departure  from  the  best-known 
and  recorded  types ;  much  more  then  may  we  ex- 
pect departure  from  any  routine  of  symptoms 
amidst  the  fatal  fecundity  of  the  Levant  in  this 
class  of  disorders  ((jood's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol. 
iv.  p.  14-5,  &c.,  4th  ed.).  It  seems  likely  that  dis- 
eases also  tend  to  exhaust  their  old  types,  and  to 
reappear  under  new  modifications.  [jMedici^'K.J 
This  special  region,  however,  exhibiting  in  wide 
variety  that  class  of  maladies  which  disfigures  the 
person  and  makes  the  presence  horrible  to  the  be- 
holder, it  is  no  wonder  that  notice  was  early  drawn 
to  their  more  popular  symptoms.  The  Greek  im- 
agination dwelt  on  them  as  the  proper  scourge  of 
an  offended  deity,  and  perhaps  foreign  forms  of  dis- 
ease may  be  implied  by  the  expressions  used  (yEs- 
chyl.  Choeph.  271,  &c.),  or  such  as  an  intercourse 
with  Persia  and  Egypt  would  introduce  to  the 
Greeks.  But,  whatever  the  variety  of  form,  there 
seems  strong  general  testimony  to  the  cause  of  all 
alike,  as  being  to  be  sought  in  hard  labor  in  a 
heated  atmosphere,  amongst  dry  or  powdery  sub- 
stances, rendering  the  proper  care  of  the  skin  dif 
ficult  or  impossible.  This  would  be  aggravated  by 
unwholesome  or  innutritious  diet,  want  of  personal 
cleanliness,  of  clean  garments,  etc.  Thus  a  "  ba- 
ker's "  and  a  "  bricklayer's  itch,"  are  recorded  by 
the  faculty  (Bateman,  On  Skin  Diseases,  Psoriasis  ; 
Good's  Study  of  Med.,  ib.  pp.  459  and  484).^' 

The  predominant  and  characteristic  form  of  lej>- 
rosy  in  Scripture  is  a  white  variety,  covering  either 
the  entire  body  or  a  large  tract  of  its  surface; 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  lepra  Mosaica. 
Such  were  the  cases  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Naaman, 
and  Gehazi  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  1. 
27;  conip.  Lev.  xiii.  13).  But,  remarkably  enough, 
in  the  Mosaic  ritual-diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Lev, 
xiii.,  xiv.),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole 
surface,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  "clean  "  (xiii. 
12,  13,  16,  17).  The  first  question  which  occurs  as 
we  read  the  entire  passage  is,  have  we  any  rigl.^.t  to 
assume  one  disease  as  spoken  of  throughout?  or 
rather  —  for  the  point  of  view  in  the  whole  passage 
is  ceremonial,  not  medical  —  is  not  a  register  of 
certain  symptoms,  marking  the  afflicted  person  as 
under  a  Divine  judgment,  afl  that  is  meant,  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  a  plurality  of  diseases  V 
But  beyond  this  preliminary  question,  and  suppos- 
ing the  symptoms  ascertained,  there  are  circum- 
stances which,  duly  weighed,  will  prevent  our  ex- 
pecting the  identity  of  these  with  modern  symj)- 
toms  in  the  same  class  of  maladies.  The  Egyptian 
bondage,  with  its  studied  degradations  and  priva- 
tions, and  especially  the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an 
Egyptian  sun,  nmst  have  had  a  frightful  tendency 
to  generate  this  class  of  disorders ;  hence  Manetho 
(Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  i.  26)  asserts  that  the  Egyptians 
drove  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with  h^rosy  ■ — 
a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic''iiarrative 
of  the  "plagues  "  of  Egypt,  yet  probably  also  con- 
taining a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and  total 
change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of  life, 
caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation   of  newly- 


c  The  use  of  the  word  l^^l  in  association  with 
the  proper  term,  n^"^*^,  marks  the  outward  ap- 
pearance as  the  chief  test  of  the  malady.  For  ^yZ 
means  a  "  blow  "  or  "  touch,"  and  is  etymological ly 
represented  by  plaga,  our  "  plague." 
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emancipated  slaves,  may  possibly  have  had  a  further 
fceiidency  to  skin-disorders,  and   novel  and  severe 
repressive  measures  may  have  been  required  in  the 
desert-moving  camp  to  secure  the  pubhc  health,  or 
to  allay  tlie  panic  of  infection.    Hence  it  is  possible 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  this  repertory  of  symp- 
toms may  have  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  form,  which  had  pre- 
existed, may  alone  have  ordinarily  continued  in  a 
later  age.     But  it  is  observable  that,  amongst  these 
Levitical  symptoms,  tlie  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of 
the  surface,  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any 
expression  in  the  Hebrew  text  which  points  to  ex- 
foliation of  the  cuticle."    The  principal  morbid  fea- 
tures are  a  rising  or  swelling,^  a  scab  or  baldness,^ 
and   a  bright  or  white''  spot    (xiii.  2).     [Bald- 
ness.]  ]^ut  especially  a  white  swelling  in  the  skin, 
with  a  change  of  tlie  hair  of  the  part  from  the  nat- 
ural black  to  white  or  yellow  (3,  10,  4,  20,  2-5,  30), 
or  an  appearance  of  a  taint  going  "  deeper  than  the 
skin,"  or  again,  "rawfiesh  "  appearing  in  the  swell- 
ing (10,  14,  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pollution. 
The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright  spot,  was  re- 
manded for  a  week  as  doubtful  (1,  21,  26,  31),  and 
for  a  second  such  period,  if  it  had  not  yet  pro- 
nounced (5).     If  it  then  spread  (7,  22,  27,  35),  it 
was  decided  as  polluting.     But  if  after  the  second 
period  of  quarantine    the    trace   died    awayc  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a  mei-e 
scab,  and  he  was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23,  34).     This 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have  been 
relied  on.     A  spot  most  innocent  in  all  other  re- 
spects, if  it  "spread  much  abroad,"  was  unclean; 
whereas,  as  before  remarked,  the   man  so  wholly 
overspread  with  the  evil  that  it  could  find  no  far- 
ther range,  was  on  the  contrary  "clean"  (12,  13). 
These  two  opposite   criteria  seem    to    show,  that 
whilst  the  disease  manifested  activity,  the  Mosaic 
law  imputed  pollution  to  and  imposed  segregation 
on   the  suflferer,  but   that  the  })oint  at  \vhich  it 
might  be  viewed  as  having  run  its  course  was  the 
signal  for  his  readmission  to  communion.   The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  supposing  contagion  were  dreaded, 
and  the  sufferer  on  that  account  suspended  from 
human  society,  would  not  one  who  offered  the  whole 
area  of  his  body  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  pest 
be  more  shunned  than  the  partially  afflicted  ?   This 
leads  us  to  regard  the  disease  in  its  sacred  charac- 
ter. The  Hebrew  was  reminded  on  every  side,  even 
on  that  of  disease,  that  he  was  of  God's  peculiar 
people.    His  time,  his  food  and  raiment,  his  hair 
and  beard,  his  field  and  fruit-tree,  all  were  touched 
by  the  finger   of  ceremonial;  nor  was  his  bodily 
condition  exempt.     Disease  itself  had  its  sacred  re- 
lations arbitrarily  imposed.      Certainly  contagion 
need  not  be  the  basis  of  our  views  in  tracing  these 
relations.    In  the  contact  of  a  dead  body  there  was 
no  notion  of  contagion,  for  the  body  the  moment 
life  was  extinct  was  as  nuich  ceremonially  unclean  as 
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«  The  raw  flesh  of  xiii.  10  wi'j;^  be  discovered  in 
this  way,  or  by  the  skin  merely  cvcicking,  an  abscess 
terming,  or  the  like.  Or  —  what  is  more  probable  — 
'^  raw  flesh  '-  means  granulations  forming  on  patches 
where  the  surface  had  become  excoriated.  These 
granulations  would  form  into  a  fungous  flesh  which 
might  be  aptly  called  ^"  raw  flesh." 

*"  rin§p,  nn^P^.  Gesemus,  .s.  f.,  says, 
«  strictly  a  bald  place  oh  the  head  occasioned  by  the 


in  a  state  of  decay.  Many  of  the  unclean  of  beast,**, 
eic,  are  as  wholesome  as  the  clean.  Why  then  in 
leprosy  must  we  have  recourse  to  a  theory  of  con 
tagion  ?  To  cherish  an  undefined  horror  in  the 
mind  was  perhaps  the  primary  object;  such  horror, 
however,  always  tends  to  some  definite  dread,  in 
this  case  most  naturally  to  the  dread  of  contagion. 
Thus  religious  awe  would  ally  itself  with  and  rest 
upon  a  lower  motive,  and  there  would  thus  be  a 
motive  to  weigh  with  carnal  and  spiritual  natures 
alike.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
that  uncleanness  was  imputed,  rather  to  inspire  the 
dread  of  contagion,  than  in  order  to  check  contam- 
ination as  an  actual  process.  Thus  this  disease  was 
a  living  plague  set  in  the  man  by  the  finger  of  God 
whilst  it  showed  its  life  by  activity  —  by  "  spread- 
ing; "  but  when  no  more  showing  signs  of  life,  it 
lost  its  character  as  a  curse  from  Him.  Such  as 
dreaded  contagion  —  and  the  immense  m;ijority  in 
every  country  have  an  exaggerated  alarm  of  it  — 
would  feel  on  the  safe  side  through  the  Levitical 
ordinance;  if  any  did  not  fear,  the  loathsomeness 
of  the  aspect  of  the  malady  would  prevent  them 
from  wishing  to  infringe  the  ordinance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  contagion  existed,  nor  is  there  perhaps 
any  more  vexed  question  in  pathology  than  how  to 
fix  a  rule  of  contagiousness ;  but  whatever  was  cur- 
rently believed,  unless  opposed  to  morals  or  human- 
ity, would  have  been  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  law- 
giver on  this  subject.  The  panic  of  infection  is 
often  as  distressing,  or  rather  far  more  so,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  far  more  widely  diffused,  than  actual 
disease.  ISTor  need  we  exclude  popular  notions,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  higher  views  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  A  degree  of  deference  to  them 
is  perhaps  apparent  in  the  special  reference  to  the 
"  head  "  and  "  beard  "  as  the  seat  of  some  form 
of  polluting  disorder.  The  sanctity  and  honor  at- 
taching to  the  head  and  beard  (1  Cor.  xi.  3,  4,  5; 
see  also  Beakd)  made  a  scab  thereon  seem  a  hei- 
nous disfigurement,  and  even  baldness,  though  not 
unclean,  yet  was  unusual  and  provoked  reproach  (2 
K.  ii.  23),  and  when  a  diseased  appearance  arose 
"out  of  a  baldness,"  even  without  "spreading 
abroad,"  it  was  at  once  adjudged  "  unclean."  On 
the  whole,  though  we  decline  to  rest  leprous  de- 
filement merely  on  popular  notions  of  abhorrence, 
dread  of  contagion,  and  the  like,  yet  a  deference  to 
them  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  shown,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  when  the  people  were,  from  pre- 
vious habit  and  associations,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  actual  Exodus,  most  strongly  imbued  with  the 
scrupulous  purity  and  refined  ceremonial  example 
of  the  Egyptians  on  these  subjects. 

To  trace  the  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
corded, is  a  simple  task,  if  we  keep  merely  to  the 
text  of  Leviticus,  and  do  not  insist  on  finding  nice 
definitions  in  the  broad  and  simple  .language  of  an. 


i  I'nrjS.  The  root  appeai-s  to  be  "nrTlZl,  which 
in  Chald.  and  Arab,  means  '*  to  be  white,  or  shining  " 
(Gesen.  s.  v.). 

e  The  word  in  the  Heb.  is  H/l^,  which  means  to 
languish  or  fade  away  ;  hence  the  A.  Y.  hardly  con- 
veys the  sen,se  adequately  by  f' be  somewhat  dark.'' 
Perhaps  the  expressions  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of 
a  ixiXaq  form  of  leprosy,  and  of  Celsus,  who  mentions 
one  uynbrat  similis,  may  have  led  our  translators  to 
endeavor  to  find  equivalents  for  them  in  the  He- 
brew. 
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early  period.  It  appears  that  not  only  the  before- 
mentioned  appearances,  but  any  open  sore  which 
exposed  raw  flesh  was  to  be  judged  by  its  effect  on 
the  hair,  by  its  being  in  sight  lower  than  the  skin, 
by  its  tendency  to  spread;  and  that  any  one  of 
these  symptoms  would  argue  uncleanness.  It  seems 
also  that  from  a  boil  and  from  the  effects  of  a  burn 
a  similar  disease  might  be  developed.  Nor  does 
modern  pathology  lead  us  to  doubt  that,  given  a 
constitutional  tendency,  such  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion may  result  in  various  disorders  of  the  skin  or 
tissues.  Cicatrices  after  burns  are  known  some- 
times to  assume  a  pecuhar  tuberculated  appear- 
ance, thickened  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin  —  the  keloid  tumor,  which,  how- 
ever, may  also  appear  independently  of  a  burn. 

The  language  into  which  the  LXX.  has  ren- 
dered the  simple  phrases  of  the  Hebrew  text  shows 
traces  of  a  later  school  of  medicine,  and  suggests 
an  acquaintance  with  the  terniinology  of  Hippoc- 
rates. This  has  given  a  hint,  on  which,  apparently 
wishing  to  reconcile  early  Biblical  notices  with  the 
results  of  later  observation,  Dr.  Mason  Good  and 
some  other  professional  expounders  of  leprosy  have 
drawn  out  a  comparative  table  of  parallel  terms." 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  leprosy  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. 
means  any  severe  disease  spreading  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  the  way  described,  and  so  shocking 
of  aspect,  or  so  generally  suspected  of  infection, 
that  public  feeling  called  for  separation.  No  doubt 
such  diseases  as  syphilis,  elephantiasis,  cancer,  and 
all  others  which  not  merely  have  their  seat  in  the 
skin,  but  which  invade  and  disorganize  the  under- 
lying and  deeper-seated  tissues,  would  have  been 
classed  levitically  as  ''leprosy,"  had  they  been  so 
generally  prevalent  as  to  require  notice. 

It  is  now  undoubted  that  the  "  leprosy  "  of  mod- 
ern Syria,  and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Norway,  is  the  Elephantiasis  Gi-aco- 
rum.  The  Arabian  physicians  perhaps  caused  the 
confusion  of  terms,  who,  when  they  translated  the 


«  Thus  we  have  in  Kitto's  CydopcEdia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  the  following  table,  based  apparently  on  a 
more  extensive  one  in  Dr.  Mason  Good  {uh.  sup.  pp. 
448,  452),  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  an  attempt 
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Greek  of  Hippocrates,  rendered  his  elephantiasis  by 
leprosy,  there  being  another  disease  to  which  they 
gave  a  name  derived  from  the  elephant,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  Elephantiasis  Arabuin^  —  the 
"  Barbadoes  leg,"  Boncnemia  Tropica.  The  Ele- 
phantiasis  Grcecorum  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
home  by  the  crusaders  into  the  various  countries  of 
Western  and  Northern  Europe.  Thus  an  article  on 
"  Leprosy,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Med- 
ical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Jan.  18G0, 
vol.  iii.  3,  p.  164,  (fee,  by  Dr.  Webster,  describes 
what  is  evidently  this  disease.  Thus  Michaelis 
(Smith's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  Art.  ccx.) 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  le2)ra  Airtbum.,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  plainly  elephantisiac.  Lor  a 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  this  disease  was 
known  in  the  early  Biblical  period,  see  Medicine. 
It  certainly  was  not  that  distinctive  white  leprosy 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  nor  do  any  of  the 
described  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  elephan- 
tiasis. "  White  as  snow"  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be 
as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox. 
Further,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of 
this  modern  so-called  "leprosy"  are  wanting  in 
the  Mosaic  description  —  the  transformation  of  the 
features  to  a  leonine  expression,  and  the  corrosion 
of  the  joints,  so  that  the  fingers  drop  piecemeal, 

from  which  the  Arabic  name,  **!c\^    Judhdm, 

i.  e.  mutilation,  seems  derived.^  Yet  before  we 
dismiss  the  question  of  the  affinity  of  this  dis- 
ease with  Mosaic  leprosy,  a  description  of  Kayer's 
( Traite  Theorique,  etc.,  des  Maladies  de  la  Feau, 
s.  V.  Elephantiasis)  is  worth  quoting.  He  men- 
tions two  characteristic  species,  the  one  tubercu- 
lated, probably  the  commoner  kind  at  present  (to 
judge  from  the  concurrence  of  modern  authorities 
in  describing  this  type),  the  other  "  characteris^e 
par  des  plaques  fauves,  larges,  etendues,  fletries,  ri- 
dees,  insensibles,  accompagnees  d'une  legere  desqua- 
mation et  d'une  deformation  particuliere  des  pieds  et 


to  fix  modern  specific  meanings  on  the  general  terms 


of  Lev.  xiii. 
ictus,  "  blow 


'  or  -^  bruise,"  etc. 


or  tetter;    ^^3, 


nnrilH,  Lev. 
comprehending 

(3)  rrn^  n^iii:^. 


Xe-rrpa,  Hipp, 
comprehending 
■  (1)   a\(l}6s, 

(2)    \evK7},   y     = 
.  (3)  jxeKaS'  ^ 


vitiligo,  Gels, 
comprehending 
'  (1)  albida, 

(2)  Candida, 

(3)  nigrescens,  or 

umbroi  similis. 


But  the  Hebrew  of  (1)  is  in  Lev.  xiii.  39  predicated  of 
a  subject  compounded  of  the  phraseology  of  (2)  and 
(3),  whereas  the  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  Hipp,  and  of  Celsus 
are  respectively  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  of  one 

another.  Further,  the  word  T\T1^  appears  mistrans- 
lated by  "  black  "  or  ^^  dark  ;  '-  meaning  rather  "  lan- 
guid," ^'  dim,"  as  an  old  man's  eyes,  an  expiring  and 
feeble  flame,  etc  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Hip- 
pocratic  terms  aA(^6?  and  AevKrj,  are  found  in  the  LXX. 
The  phraseology  of  the  latter  is  also  more  specific  than 


*  Thus  the  expression, 'nti?!!!  'n*^!?^  P^^5  "deeper 
than  the  skin  of  the  flesh,"  is  rendered  in  ver.  3  by  raTretvrj 
OLTrb  rov  Sep/xaTOS,  ^^  ^^  by  eyKOtAorepa  rov  Sep/maxo?, 
in  34  by  koiAt)  ciTrb  rov  5. 


will  adequately  represent  the  Hebrew,  suggesting 
shades  of  meaning  *  where  this  has  a  wide  general 
word,  or  substituting  a  word  denoting  one  sj^mptom 
as  Qpavofxa^i  "  crust,"  formed  probably  by  humor  ooz- 
ing, for  pin!3,  "  expilation." 

h  This  is  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  in  the  Mf^dical  Times,  April 
14,  1860,  whose  long  hospital  experience  in  Jerusalem 
entitles  his  remai'ks  to  great  weight. 


t  So  Dr.  M.  Good,  who  improves  on  the  0pavcrjw.a  by  ck- 
irv-rio-i?,"  suppuration,"  wishing  to  substitute  moist  scallfor 
the  "  dry  scall"  of  the  A.  V.,  which  latter  is  no  doubt  nearer 
the  mark. 
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des  mains,''  and  which  he  deems  identical  with  the 
"lepra  du  moyen  age.*'  This  certainly  appears  to 
be  at  least  a  link  between  the  tuberculated  ele- 
phantiasis and  the  Mosaic  leprosy.*^  Celsus,  after 
distinguishing  the  three  Hippocratic  varieties  of 
vitiligo  =\epr  OS  J  ^  separately  describes  elephantiasis. 
Avicenna  (Dr.  Mead,  Medica  Sacra^  "the  lepro- 
sy ")  speaks  of  leprosy  as  a  sort  of  universal  cancer 
of  the  whole  body.  But  amidst  the  evidence  of  a 
redundant  variety  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  adja- 
cent tissues,  and  of  the  probable  rapid  production 
and  evanescence  of  some  forms  of  them,  it  would 
be  rash  to  assert  the  identity  of  any  from  such  re- 
semblance as  this. 

Xor  ought  we  in  the  question  of  identity  of  symp- 
toms to  omit  from  view,  that  not  only  does  obser- 
vation become  more  precise  with  accumulated  expe- 
rience ;  but,  that  diseases  also,  in  proportion  as  they 
fix  their  abiding  seat  in  a  climate,  region,  or  race 
of  men,  tend  probably  to  diversity  of  type,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  as  with  the  fauna  and 
flora,  varieties  originate  in  the  modifying  influence 
of  circumstances,  so  that  Hippocrates  might  find 
three  kinds  of  lepros},  where  one  variety  only  had 
existed  before.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  Lev. 
xiii.  as  speaking  of  a  group  of  diseases  having  mu- 
tually a  mere  superficial  resemblance,  or  a  real  affin- 
ity, it  need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the 
ttA^os,  KevKTj,  and  ^eAas),  which  are  said  by  Bate- 
man  (Skin  Disedses,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.)  to  pre- 
vail still  respectively  as  lepra  alphoides,  lepra  vul- 
(jaris^  and  lepra  nigricans.  The  first  has  more  mi- 
nute and  whiter  scales,  and  the  circular  patches  in 
which  they  form  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  vul- 
garis., which  appears  in  scaly  discs  of  different  sizes, 
having  nearly  always  a  circular  form,  first  present- 
ing small  distinct  red  shining  elevations  of  the  cu- 
ticle, then  white  scales  which  accumulate  sometimes 
into  a  thick  crust ;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describes 
its  appearance  (vol.  iv.  p.  451),  as  having  a  spread- 
ing scale  upon  an  elevated  base;  the  elevations  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  color ; 
the  black  hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  hair  in  Palestine,  participating  in 
the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpet- 
ually widening  in  their  outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime 
is  probably  what  gives  their  bright  glossy  color  to  the 
scaly  patches,  and  this  i)i  the  kindred  disease  of 
icthyosis  is  deposited  in  great  abundance  on  the 
surface.  The  third,  nigricans.,  or  rather  suhfasca^^ 
is  rarer,  in  form  and  distribution,  resembling  the 
second,  but  differing  in  the  dark  livid  color  of  the 
patches.  The  scaly  incrustations  of  the  first  species 
infest  the  flat  of  the  fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow 
joints,  but  on  the  face  seldom  extend  beyond  the 
forehead  and  temples;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 :  "  the 
leprosy  rose  up  in  his  forehead."  The  cure  of  this 
is  not  difficult ;  the  second  scarcely  ever  heals  (Celsus, 
De  Med.  v.  28,  §  19).  The  third  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  cachectic  condition  of  body.     Further, 


a  On  the  question  how  fai'  elephantiasis  may  prob- 
ably have  been  mixed  up  with  the  leprosy  of  the  Jews, 
see   Paul.  Mgm.  vol.  ii.  pp.  6  and  32,  33,  ed.  Syd.  Soc. 

f>  Still  it  is  known  that  black  secretions,  sometimes 
carried  to  the  extent  of  negro  blackness,  have  been 
produced  under  the  skin,  as  in  the  rete  mucosum  of 
the  African.  See  Medico- C/iirurgical  Rev..,  New  Series, 
vol.  v.  p.  215,  January,  1847. 

c  Heb.   pnSli  Arab.  fX  g  ^- 
'   103  ^^ 
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elephantiasis  itself  has  also  passed  current  under 
the  name  of  the  "black  leprosy."  It  is  possible 
that  the  "  freckled  spot  "  of  the  A.  V.  Lev.  xiii.  39  ^ 
may  correspond  with  the  harmless  /.  alphoides,  since 
it  is  noted  as  "clean."  The  ed.  of  Baulus  iEgin. 
by  the  Sydenham  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  17  ff.)  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  opinions  of  classical 
medicine  on  this  subject:  "  (ialen  is  very  deficient 
on  the  subject  of  lepra,  having  nowhere  given  a 
complete  description  of  it,  though  he  notices  it  in- 
cidentally in  many  parts  of  his  works.  In  one 
place  he  calls  elephas,  leuce,  and  alphos  cognate  af- 
fections. Alphos,  he  says,  is  much  more  superficial 
than  leuce.  Psora  is  said  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  ulceration.  According  to  Ori basins,  lepra 
affects  mostly  the  deep-seated  parts,  and  psora  the 
superficial.  Aetius  on  the  other  hand,  copying  Ar- 
chigines,  represents  lepra  as  affecting  only  the  skin. 
Actuarius  states  that  lepra  is  next  to  elephantia  in 
malignity,  and  that  it  is  distinguished  from  psora 
by  spreading  deeper  and  having  scales  of  a  circular 
shape  like  those  of  fishes.  Leuce  holds  the  same 
place  to  alphos  that  lepra  does  to  psora ;  that  is  to 
say ,  leuce  is  more  deep-seated  and  affects  the  color 
of  the  hair,  while  alphos  is  more  superficial,  and 
the  hair  in  general  is  unchanged.  .  .  .  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis  mentions  psora  among  the  contagious 
diseases,  but  says  that  lepra  and  leuce  are  not  con- 
tagious. Chrysostom  alludes  to  the  common  opinion 
that  psora  was  among  the  contagious  diseases.  .  . 
Celsus  describes  alphos,  melas,  and  leuce,  very  in- 
telligibly, coimecting  them  together  by  the  generic 
term  of  vitiligo." 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  between  the 
^schylean  description  of  the  disease  which  was 
to  produce  "  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  eroding 
with  fierce  voracity  the  former  natural  structure, 
and  white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the  part  dis- 
eased," ^  and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symptoms;,  the 
spreading  energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by 
Moses  and  by  JEschylus,  as  vindicating  its  character 
as  a  scourge  of  God.  But  the  symptoms  of  "  white 
hairs"  is  a  curious  and  exact  confirmation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  detail  in  the  IMosaic  account,  es- 
pecially as  the  poet's  language  would  racher  imply 
that  the  disease  spoken  of  was  not  then  domesti- 
cated in  Greece,  but  the  strange  horror  of  some 
other  land.  Still,  nothing  very  remote  from  our 
own  experience  is  implied  in  the  mere  changed 
color  of  the  hair ;  it  is  common  to  see  horses  with 
galled  backs,  etc.,  in  which  the  hair  has  turned 
white  through  the  destruction  of  those  follicles 
which  secrete  the  coloring  matter. 

There  remains  a  curious  question,  before  we  quit 
Leviticus,  as  regards  the  leprosy  of  garments  and 
houses.  Some  have  thought  garments  worn  by  lep- 
rous patients  intended.  The  discharges  of  the  dis- 
eased skin  absorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  in- 
fection were  possible,  probably  convey  disease ;  and 
it  is  known  to  be  highly  dangerous  in  some  cases  to 
allow  clothes  which  have  so  imbibed  the  discharges 
of  an  ulcer  to  be  worn  again. ^     And  the  words  of 


Aev/cas  fie  Kopcras  tt^S'  erravTeWeLV  v6(r<o, 

Chocph.  271-274. 

e  So  Surenhusius  (Mishna,  Negaim)  says,  "  Maculae 
aliquando  subvirides,  aliquando  subrubidae,  cujus- 
modi  videri  solent  in  aegrotorum  indusiis,  et  prgecipue 
ea  in  parte  ubi  vis  morbi  medicina  sudorifera  e  cor- 
pore  exterius  prodierit."    • 
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Jude  23  may  seem  to  countenance  this,"  *'  hating 
even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh.'"   But  1st, 
no  mention  of  infection  occurs ;  2dly,  no  connection 
of  the  leprous  garment  with  a  leprous  human  wearer 
is  hinted  at ;  3dly,  this  would  not  help  us  to  account 
for  a  leprosy  of  stone -walls  and  plaster.     Thus  Dr. 
Mead  (ut  sup.)  speaks  at  any  rate  plausibly  of  the 
leprosy  of  garments,  but  becomes  unreasonable  \vhen 
he  extends  his  explanation  to  that  of  walls.    Mi- 
chaehs  tliought  that  wool  from  sheep  which  had  died 
of  a  particular  disease  might  fret  into  holes,  and 
exhibit  an  appearance  like  that  described,  Lev.  xiii. 
47-59  (Michaelis,  art.  ccxi.  iii.  2)0-91 ).  But  woolen 
cloth  is  far  from  being  the  only  material  mentioned ; 
nay,  there  is  even  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  warp  "  and  "  woof," 
are  not  those  distinct  parts  of  the  texture,  but  dis- 
tinct materials.    Linen,  however,  and  leather  are 
distinctly  particularized,  and  the  latter  not  only 
as  regards  garments,  but  "any  thing  (lit.  vessel) 
made  of  skin,"  for  instance,  bottles.    This  classing 
of  garments  and  house- walls  with  the  human  epi- 
.  dermis,  as  leprous,  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some, 
and  the  wonder  of  others.     Yet  modern  science  has 
established  what  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic 
classitication  as  more  philosophical  than  such  cavils. 
It  is  now  known  that  there  are  some  skin-diseases 
which  originate  in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  fungus.    In  these  we  may  probably  find 
the  solution  of  the  paradox.     The  analogy  between 
the  insect  which  frets   the  human  skin  and  that 
which  frets  the  garment  that  covers  it,  between  the 
■  fungous  growth  tliat  lines  the  crevices  of  the  epider- 
mis" and  that  which  creeps  within  the  interstices  of 
masonry,^  is  close  enough  for  the  purposes   of  a 
ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with 
provisions  manifestly  reasonable.       Michaelis    {ib. 
art.  ccxi.  iii.  293-99)  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efflo- 
rescence on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  produced  by 
saltpetre,  or  rather  an  acid  containing  it,  and  issu- 
hig  in  red  spots,  and  cited  the  example  of  a  house 
in  Lubeck ;  he  mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone 
from  other  causes ;  but  probably  these  appearances 
would  not  be  developed  without  a  greater  degree 
of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
It  is  manifest  also  that  a  disease  in  the  human  sub- 
ject caused  by  an  acarus  or  by  a  fungus  would  be 
certainly  contagious,    since  the  propagative  caus.es 
could  be  transferred  from  person  to  person.     Some 
physicians  indeed  assert  that  only  such  skin  dis- 
eases are  contagious.     Hence  perhaps  arose  a  fiu'- 
ther  reason  for  marking,  even  in  their  analogues 
among  lifeless  substances,  the  strictness  with  which 
forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to  be  shunned. 
The  sacrificial  law  attending  the  purgation  of  the 
leper  will   be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under 
IInclkax:xkss. 

The  lepers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  seem  to 
offer  occasion  for  special  remark,  save  that  by  the 
N.  T.  period  the  disease,  as  known   in   Palestine, 

a  See,  however.  Lev.  Iv.  3,  4,  which  suggests  an- 
other possible  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Jude. 

b  The  word  Keixriv  (the  ''lichen  "  of  botany),  the 
^schylean  word  to  express  the  dreaded  scourge  in 
Cho'cphor.  211-214:  (comp  Eumen.  785,  seep  l'5336),is 
also  the  technical  term  for  a  disease  akin  to  leprosy. 
The  ed.  of  Paulus  J^gin.  Sydenh.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  19, 
Bays  that  the  poet  here  means  to  describe  leprosy.  In 
the  Isagoge,  generally  ascribed  to  Galen  {ih.  p.  25),  two 
varieties  are  described,  the  lichen  mitis  and  the  lichen 
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probably  did  not  difFer  materially  from  the  liippo- 
cratic  record  of  it,  and  that  when  St.  Luke  at  any 
rate  uses  the  words  AeVpa,  AeVpos,  he  does  so 
with  a  recognition  of  their  strict  medical  significa- 
tion. 

From  Surenhusius  (Mishna,  Negaim),  we  find 
that  some  rabbinical  commentators  enumerate  l(i, 
36,  or  72  diverse  species  of  leprosy,  but  they  do  so 
by  including  all  the  phases  which  each  passes 
through,  reckoning  a  red  and  a  green  variety  in 
garments,  the  same  in  a  house,  etc.,  and  counting 
caldtlum,  reccdvatio,  adustio,  and  even  ulcus,  as  so 
many  distinct  forms  of  leprosy. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  suliject  see  Schil- 
ling, de  Lepra ;  Kehihard,  Bibelkrankheiien  : 
Schmidt,  Biblischer  Medecin ;  Rayer,  ut  sup.,  who 
refers  to  Roussille-Chamseru,  JRecherches  sur  le  V(- 
riiable  Curactere  de  l/i  Lepre  des  Uebreux,  and 
Relation  C/drurfjicale  de  I'Armee  de  V  Orient,  Paris. 
1804 ;  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  Abreye  Pridique  des 
Maladies  de  la  Peau  ;  Dr.  Mead,  et  sup.,  who  refers 
to  Aretseus,c  Morb.  Chron.  ii.  13;  Fracastorius. 
de  Mar  bis  Contaf/iosis ;  Johannes  Manardus, 
PpisL  Medic,  vii.  2,  and  to  iv.  3,  3,  §  1;  Avicenna, 
dc.  Medicina,  v.  28,  §  19;  also  Dr.  Sim  in  the 
North  Ainevican  Chirur.  Rev.  Sept.  1859,  p.  876. 
The  ancient  authorities  are  Hippocrates,  Prorrhe- 
tica,  hb.  xii.  ap.  Jin.;  Galen,  Kxplicatio  Limjua- 
rum  IJippocratis,  and  de  art.  Curat,  lib.  ii. ;  Cel- 
sus,  de  Medic,  v.  28,  §  19.  H.  H. 

LE^SHEM  {LlWh  [strong,  fortress,  Fiirst] : 
Leserru),  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  of 
Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  occurring  only  in  Josh, 
xix.  47  (twice).  The  Vat.  LXX.  is  very  corrupt, 
having  Aaxeis  and  AacreuvdaK  [Pom.  Aaxis  and 
Aacej'Sav],  (see  INIai's  ed.) ;  but  the  Alex.,  as  usual, 
is  in  the  second  case  much  closer  to  the  Hebrew, 
Aeo-efx  and  Aeaevbav- 

The  commentators  and  lexicographers  aflford  no 
clew  to  the  reason  of  this  variation  in  form.     G. 

*  LET  is  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  V. 
(Ex.  V.  4;  Num.  xxii.  16,  marg. ;  Is.  xhii.  13: 
Rom.  i.  13;  2  Thess.  ii.  7;  Wisd.  vii.  22)  in  the 
sense  of  to  hinder,  being  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lettan,  connected  with  Icet,  "  late."  "  Let  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  permit  "  is  a  word  of  dififerent 
origin.  ^^• 

LET'TUS  (Aarrous;'  [Vat.  omits;]  Alex. 
Attovs'-  Acchus),  the  same  as  Hattusti  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  29).  The  Alex.  MS.  has  evidently  the  correct 
reading,  of  which  the  name  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vat.  MS.  [Roman  ed.]  is  an  easy  corruption,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  uncial  A  and  A- 

LETU'SHIM  (Ctr^tO^  \h.ave  ground,  sharp- 
ened] :  Aarovcrieifx'  Latusim,  Latussim),  the  name 
of  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan, 
Gen.  XXV.  3  (and  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Yulg^.  Fresnel 
{Journ.  Asi(d.  iii^  serie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  217-,  218)  identi- 
fies it  with  Tasm,^^  one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct 


agrius,  in  both  of  which  scales  are  formed  upon  the 
skin.  Galen  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  this  disea.se 
to  pass  into  lepra  and  scabies. 

c  Dr.  Mead-s  reference  is  de  Morbis  Contagiosis,  ii. 
cap.  9.  There  is  no  such  title  extant  to  any  portion  of 
Aretajus'  work  ;  see,  however,  the  Sydenham  Society's 
edition  of  that  writer,  p.  870. 
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tribes  of  Arabia,  like  as  he  compares  Leumraim 
with  Umeijim.  The  names  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  commencing  with  the  Hebrew  article. 
Nevertheless,  the  identification  in  each  case  seems 
to  be  quite  untenable.  (Respecting  these  tribes, 
see  Leummim  and  Arabia.)  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  three  sons  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  are 
named  in  the  plural  form,  evidently  as  tribes  de- 
scended from  him.  E.  S.  P. 

LEUM^MIM  (D'^/^JWb,  from  DW^  Ipeo- 
ples]:  Aaoofiei/j,;  [Alex.  Aoco^aei?/,  and  in  1  Chr. 
AcroD/iieiu']  Loonilm^  Laomiui)^  the  name  of  the 
third  of  the  descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan, 
Gen.  XXV.  3  (1  Chr.  i.  .'32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the 
plural  form  like  his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Let- 
ushim.  It  evidently  refers  to  a  tribe  or  people 
sprung  from  Dedan,  and  indeed  in  its  present  form 
literally  signifies  "peoples,"  "nations;"  but  it 
has  been  observed  in  art.  Letushim,  that  these 
names  perhaps  commence  with  the  Hebrew  article. 
Leummim  has  been  identified  Nyith  the  'AAAou- 
fxaLTcoTat  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  24;  see  Diet,  of 
Geo(/r.),  and  by  Fresnel  (in  the  Jouni.  Adat.  iii^ 
serie,  vol.  vi.  p.  217)  with  an  Arab  tribe  called 
Uineiy'iDiS^  Of  the  former,  the  writer  knows  no 
historical  trace:  the  latter  was  one  of  the  very 
ancient  tribes  of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is 
given  by  the  Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have  been 
ante-Abrahamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.      [AkabiA;]  E.  S.  P. 

LE'VI.  1.  (*^"}7  [perh.  crown,  wrec.t//,  Ges.]  : 
Aevei'-  L<nn.)  The  name  of  the  third  son  of  Jacob 
by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  most  other  names  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected  with  the 
tlioughts    and    feelings    that   gathered    round  the 

child's  birth,  xls  d[erived  from  HI 7,  "to  ad- 
here," it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of  the  mother 
that  the  affections  of  her  husband,  which  had  hith- 
erto rested  on  the  favored  liachel,  would  at  last  be 
drawn  to  her.  "  This  time  will  my  husband  be 
joined  unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons  "  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  The  new-born  child  was 
to  be  a  icoivoovias  IBel3aLoor7]s  (Jos.  A?it.  i.  19,  §  8), 
a  new  link  binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more 
closely  than  before.^^  But  one  fact  is  recorded  in 
which  he  appears  prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
have  come  from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their 
father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Slialem,  a  city  of 
Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "to  see 
the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1),  i.  e.  as 
the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  Josephus  dis- 
tinctly states  (Anf.  i.  21  ),to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
great  annual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  nature- 
worship,  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with 
afterwards  among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  2). 
The  license  of  the  time  or  the  absence  of  her  nat- 
ural guardians  exposes  her,  though  yet  in  earliest 
youth,  to  lust  and  outrage.  A  stain  is  left,  not 
only  on  her,  but  on  the  honor  of  her  kindred,  which, 
according  to  the  rough  justice  of  the  time,  nothing 
but  blood  could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting 
that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  and  in  most  other  states 


&  The  same  etymology  is  recognized,  though  with  a 
higher  significance,  ia  Num.  xviii.  2. 
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of  society  in  which  polygamy  has  prevailed  (comp. 
for  the  customs  of  modern  iVrabs,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
quoted  by  Kurtz,  Bist.  of  Old  Covenant,  i.  §  82,  p. 
340),  on  the  brothers  rather  than  the  father,  just  as, 
in  the  case  of  Rebekah,  it  belonged  to  the  brother 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  the  inari'iage.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  why  Eeuben,  as  the  first-born, 
was  not  foremost  in  the  work,  but  the  sin  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  guilty,  makes  it  possible  that  his 
zeal  for  his  sister's  purity  was  not  so  sensitive  as 
theirs.  The  same  explanation  may  perhaps  apply 
to  the  non-appearance  of  Judah  in  the  history. 
Simeon  and  Levi,  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the 
first-born,  take  the  task  upon  themselves.  Though 
not  named  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  till 
xxxiv.  25,  there  can  be  little. doubt  that  they  were 
"the  sons  of  Jacob  "  who  heard  from  their  father 
the  wrong  over  which  he  had  brooded  in  silence, 
and  who  planned  their  revenge  accordingly.  The 
LXX.  version  does  introduce  their  names  in  ver. 
14.  The  history  that  follows  is  that  of  a  cowardly 
and  repulsive  crime,  'i'he  two  brothers  exhilnt,  in 
its  broadest  contrasts,  that  union  of  the  noble  and 
the  base,  of  characteristics  above  and  below  the 
level  of  the  heathen  tribes  around  them,  which 
marks  the  whole  history  of  Israel.  Tiiey  have 
learned  to  loathe  and  scorn  the  impurity  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived,  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
peculiar  people,  to  glory  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant. 
They  have  learnt  only  too  well  from  Jacob  and 
from  Laban  the  lessons  of  treachery  and  falsehood. 
They  lie  to  the  men  of  Shechem  as  the  Drnses  and 
the  Maronites  lie  to  each  other  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  blood-feuds.  For  the  offense  of  one  man, 
they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole  city.  'J'hey 
cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair  words  and 
professions  of  friendship.  They  make  the  very 
token  of  their  religion  the  instrument  of  their  per- 
fidy and  revenge.^  Their  father,  timid  and  anxious 
as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation  (Blunt' s  Script. 
Coincidences,  Part  i.  §  8),  "Ye  have  made  me  to 
stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ...  I 
being  few  in  number,  they  shall  gather  themselves 
against  me."  With  a  zeal  that,  though  mixed 
with  baser  elements,  foreshadows  the  zeal  of  Phine- 
has,  they  glory  in  their  deed,  and  meet  all  remon- 
strance with  the  question,  "  Should  he  deal  with 
our  sister  as  with  a  harlot?  "  Of  other  facts  in  the 
life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which  he  takes,  as  in 
this,  a  prominent  and  distinct  part.  He  shares  in 
the  hatred  which  his  brothers  bear  to  Joseph,  and 
joins  in  the  plots  against  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4). 
Reuben  and  Judah  interfere  se^■erally  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  crime  ((ien.  xxxvii.  21,  26). 
Simeon  appears,  as  being  made  afterwards  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sharper  discipline  than  the  others,  to  have 
beerj  foremost  —  as  his  position  among  the  sons  of 
Leah  made  it  likely  that  he  would  be  —  in  this 
attack  on  the  favored  son  of  Rachel;  and  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  their  former  guilt, 
Simeon  and  Fevi  were  Ijrethren.  The  rivalry  of 
the  mothers  was  perpetuated  in  the  jealousies  of 
their  children ;  and  the  two  who  had  shown  them- 
selves so  keenly  sensitive  when  their  sister  had  been 
wronged,  make  themselves  tiie  instruments  and  jic- 


c  Josephus  {Ant.  1.  c.)  characteristically  glosses  over 
all  that  connects  the  attack  with  the  circumcision  of 
the  Shechemites,  and  represents  it  as  made  in  a  time  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing. 
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complices  of  the  hatred  which  originated,  we  are 
told,  with  the  baser-born  sons  of  the  concubines 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2).  Then  comes  for  him,  as  for  the 
others,  the  discipline  of  suffering  and  danger,  the 
special  education  by  which  the  brother  whom  they 
iiad  wronged  leads  them  back  to  faithfulness  and 
natural  affection.  The  detention  of  Simeon  in 
Egypt  may  have  been  designed  at  once  to  be  the 
punishment  for  the  large  share  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  common  crime,  and  to  separate  the  two  broth- 
ers wdio  had  hitherto  been  such  close  companions 
in  evil.  The  discipline  does  its  work.  Those  who 
had  l)een  relentless  to  Joseph  become  self-sacrificing 
for  Benjamin. 

After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as  its  patriarch. 
He,  with  his  three  sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  Merari, 
went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11).  As  one  of 
the  four  eldest  sons  we  may  think  of  him  as  among 
the  five  (Gen.  xlvii.  2)  that  were  specially  presented 
before  Pharaoh. «  Then  comes  the  last  scene  in 
which  his  name  appears.  When  his  father's  death 
draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round  him, 
he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up  again  to  receive 
its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no  longer  feeble 
and  hesitating.  They,  no  less  than  the.  incestuous 
first-born,  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  birth- 
right. "  In  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in 
their  wantonness  they  maimed  oxen  "  (marg.  read- 
ing of  A.  V. ;  comp.  LXX.  iuevpoKoirrjo-av  ravpov)- 
And  therefore  the  sentence  on  those  who  had  been 
united  for  evil  was,  that  they  were  to  be  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel."  How  that  con- 
demnation was  at  once  fulfilled  and  turned  into  a 
benediction,  l^ow  the  zeal  of  the  patriarch  reap- 
peared purified  and  strengthened  in  his  descendants ; 
how  the  very  name  came  to  have  a  new  significance, 
will  be  found  elsewhere.      [Lkvites.] 

The  history  of  Levi  has  been  dealt  with  here  in 
what  seems  the  only  true  and  natural  way  of  treat- 
ing it,  as  a  histor}'  of  an  individual  person.  Of 
the  theory  that  sees  in  the  sons  of  Jacob  the  myth- 
ical Eponymi  of  the  tribes  that  claimed  descent 
from  them  —  which  finds  in  the  crimes  and  chances 
of  their  lives  the  outlines  of  a  national  or  tribal 
chronicle  —  which  refuses  to  recognize  that  Jacob 
had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  that  the  history  of 
Dinah  records  an  attempt  ,on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
iinites  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe 
(Ewald,  Geschic/ite,  i.  46G-496)  —  of  this  one  may 
he  content  to  say,  as  the  author  says  of  other  hy- 
potheses hardly  more  extravagant,  "  die  Wissen- 
schaft  verscheucht  alle  soiclie  Gespenster "  {ibid. 
i.  466).  The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  phantoms. 

A  yet  wilder  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  by 
another  German  critic.  P.  Itedslob  (Die  alttesta 
mentl.  Nmnen,  Hamb.  1846,  pp.  24,  25 ),  recognizing 
the  meaning  of  tlie  name  of  Levi  as  given  above, 
finds  in  it  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  confederacy 
or  synod  of  the  priests  that  had  been  connected  with 
the  several  local  worships  of  Canaan,  and  who,  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  and  David,  were  gathered  to- 
gether, joined,  '^  round  the  Central  Pantheon  in 
Jerusalem."  Here  also  we  may  borrow  the  terms 
of  our  judgment  from  the  language  of  the  writer 


a  The  Jewish  tradition  (Targ,  Pseiidojon.)  states  the 
five  to  have  bee»  Zebulun,  Dan,  Naphfeali,  Gad,  and 
Asher, 
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himself.  If  there  are  "  abgeschmackten  etymolo- 
gischen  Mahrchen "  (Redslob,  p.  82)  connected 
with  the  name  of  Levi,  they  are  hardly  those  we 
meet  with  in   the  narrative  of  Genesis.    E.  H.  P. 

2.  (Aeue:;  Pec.  Text,  Aevi"-  Levi.)  Son  of 
Melchi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in 
fact  the  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  24). 
This  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  given  by  Afri- 
canus. 

3.  A  more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of 
Simeon  (Luke  iii.  29).  Lord  A.  Hervey  considers 
that  the  name  of  Levi  reappears  in  his  descendant 
Lebbseus  {GeneaL  of  Christ,  p.  132,  and  see  36, 
46). 

4.  (Aeueis;  K-  T.  Aevis.)  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke 
v.  27,  29.     [Matthew.] 

LEVFATHAI^  Os^t''"^^  Hv'ydthdn:  rh  fieya 
KTJTOS,  dpaKcou  ;  Complut.  Job  ii.  8,  Ke^iaQdv- 
leviathan,  draco)  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
where  the  text  has  "mourning."  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  w^ord  llv'  yathan,^^  which  is,  with  the 
foregoing  exception,  always  left  untranslated  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  found  only  in  the  following  passages: 
Job  iii.  8,  xl.  25  (xli.  1,  A.  V.);  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14, 
civ.  26;  Is.  xxvii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
and  text  of  Job  xli.  I,'-'  the  crocodile  is  most  clearly 
the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14  also  clearly  points  to  this  same  saurian. 
The  context  of  Ps.  civ.  26,  "  There  go  the  ships  : 
thei-e  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to 
play  therein,"  seems  to  show  that  in  this  passage 
the  name  represents  some  animal  of  the  whale 
tribe;  but  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  anmial 
is  denoted  in  Is.  xxvii.  1.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  attempt  any  detailed  explanation  of  the 
passages  quoted  above,  but  the  following  remarks 
are  offered.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  two  widely 
different  readings  of  the  text  and  margin  that  our 
translators  were  at  a  loss.  There  can  however  be 
little  doubt  that  the  margin  is  the  correct  render- 
ing, and  this  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  Symmachus,  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Syriac.  There  appears  to  be  some  reference  to 
those  who  practiced  enchantments.  Job  is  lament- 
ing the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  and  he  says, 
"  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are^ 
ready  to  raise  up  a  leviathan:  "  i.  e.  "Let  those  be 
hired  to  imprecate  evil  on  my  natal  day  who  say 
they  are  able  by  their  incantations  to  render  days 
propitious  or  unpropitious,  yea,  let  such  as  are 
skillful  enough  to  raise  up  even  leviathan  (the 
crocodile)  from  his  watery  bed,  be  summoned  to 
curse  that  day;"  or,  as  Mason  Good  has  translated 
the  passage,  "  0 !  that  night !  let  it  be  a  barren 
rock !  let  no  eprightliness  enter  into  it !  let  the 
sorcerers  of  the  day  curse  it !  the  expertest  among 
them  that  can  conjure  up  leviathan!"' 

The  detailed  description  of  leviathan  given  in 
Job  xli,.  indisputably  belongs  to  the  crocodile,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  ever  have  been  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  a  whale  or  a  dolphin ;  but  Lee 
{Comm.  on  Job  xli.),  following  Hasseus  (Blsq.  de 
Lev.  Jobi  et  Ceto  Jonce,'"  Brem,  1723),  has  labored 
liard,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  prove  that  the  levi- 

b   in*^*)  V,  from  n*^1  V,  an  animal  wreathed, 
c   Whirlpool,  i.  e.  some  sea-monster :  vid.  Trench's 
I  Select  Glossary,  p.  226. 
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athan  of  this  passage  is  some  species  of  ivhale^ 
probably,  he  says,  the  Delphinus  area,  or  common 
grampus.  That  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  pride  of 
any  cetacean  that  his  "  scales  shut  up  together  as 
with  a  close  seal,"  is  an  assertion  that  no  one  can 
accept,  since  every  member  of  tliis  group  has  a 
body  almost  bald  and  smooth. 
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Crocodile  of  the  Nile  ( C.  vulgaris). 

The  Egyptian  crocodile  also  is  certainly  the  ani- 
mal denoted  by  leviathan  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14:"«  "Thou, 
0  God,  didst  destroy  the  princes  of  Pharaoh,  the 
great  crocodile  or  '  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers'  (Ez.  xxix.  3)  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
didst  give  their  bodies  to  be  food  for  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert."  6  The  leviathan  of  Ps.  civ.  26 
seems  clearly  enough  to  allude  to  some  great  ceta- 
cean. The  "great  and  wide  sea"  must  surely  be 
the  Mediterranean,  "  the  great  sea,"  as  it  is  usually 
called  in  Scripture ;  it  would  certainly  be  stretch- 
ing the  point  too  far  to  understand  the  expression 
to  represent  any  part  of  the  Nile.  'Jlie  crocodile, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  fresh -water,  not  a  marine 
animal  :f  it  is  very  probable  therefore  that  some 
whale  is  signified  by  the  term  leviathan  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  quite  an  error  to  assert,  as  Dr. 
Harris  (Diet.  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.),  IMason  Good  {Book 
of  Job  translated)^  Michaelis  {Supp.  1297),  and 
Posenmuller  (quoting  Michaelis  in  not.  ad  Bocharti 
Hieroz.  iii.  738)  have  done,  that  the  whale  is  not 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  llie  Orca  gladiator 
(Gray)  — the  grampus  mentioned  above  by  Lee  — 
the  Physahs  antupMrum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorqual 
de  la  Mediterranee  (Cuvier),  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  xMediterranean  (Fischer,  Sijnops.  Mam.  525, 
and  Lact^pede,  //.  N.  des  Cetac.  115),  and  in 
ancient  times  the  species  may  have  been  more 
numerous. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  leviathan 


a  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  crocodile  is  tims'lk. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Coptic,  eni.sak^  amsah, 
whence  with  the  aspirate  x'^I^^oll  (Herod,  ii.  69)! 
Wilkins,  however  (de  L.  Copt.  p.  101),  contends  that 
the  word  is  of  Arabic  origin.  See  Jablonsk.  Opera  i 
387,  287,  ed.  Te  Water,  1804. 

b  ^"  The  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness  •■  —  a 
poetical  expression  to  denote  the  wild  beasts  ;  comp. 
"the  ants  are  a  peojAe  not  strong,"  "  the  conies  are 
but  a  feeble /o/^"  (Prov.  xxx.  25,  26).  For  other 
interpretations  of  this  passage  see  Rosenmull.  Sr/wL, 
and  Bochart,  Phaleg,  p.  318. 

c  According  to  Warburton  (Cresc.  Sf  Cr.  85),  the 
crocodile  is  never  now  seen  below  Minyeh,  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  PHny  (N.  M.  viii.  25),  not  He- 
rodotus, as  Mr.  Warburton  asserts,  speaks  of  croco- 
diles being  attacked  by  dolphins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.     Seneca  {Nat.    Qucest.  iv.  2)  gives  an   account! 


of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  in  I.  c.)  thinks 
that  the  word  nachash,  here  rendered  serpe7it^  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  as  applicable  to  any  great 
mon.ster;  and  that  the  prophet,  under  ihe  term 
"leviathan  that  crooked  serpent,"  is  speakino-  of 
%ypt,  typified  by  the  crocodile,  the  usual  emblem 
of  the  prince  of  that  kingdom.  The  Ohaldee  para- 
phrase understands  the  "leviathan  that  piercing 
serpent"  to  refer  to  Pharaoh,  and  "leviathan  that 
crooked  serpent  "  to  refer  to  Sennacherib. 

As  the  term  leviathan  is  evidently  used  in  no 
limited  sense,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  "  levi- 
athan the  piercing  serpent,"  or  "leviathan  the 
crooked  serpent,"  may  denote  some  species  of  the 
great  rock-snakes  {Boidce)  which  are  common  in 
South  and  West  Africa,  perhaps  the  Ilortulla 
Sebce,  which  Schneider  {Amph.  ii.  266),  under  the 
synonym  Bot  hieroglyphica,  appears  to  identify 
with  the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  This  python,  as  well  as  the  crocodile, 
was  wors  I  lipped  by  the  Egyptians,  and  may  well 
therefore  be  understood  in  this  passage  to  typify 
the  Egyptian  power.  Perhaps  the  English  word 
monster  may  be  considered  to  be  as  good  a  transla- 
tion of  liv'ydthdii  as  any  other  that  can  be  found; 
and  though  the  crocodile  seems  to  be  the  animal 
more  particularly  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term, 
yet,  as  has  been  shown,  the  whale,  and  perhaps  the 
7'ockr-snake  also,  may  be  signified  under  this  name.^^ 
[Whale.]  I3ochart  (iii.  769,  ed.  E^osenm tiller) 
says  that  the  Talmudists  use  the  word  llv'y  Uhdn 
to  denote  the  crocodile;  this  however  is  denied  by 
Lewysohn  {Zobl.  des  Talm.  pp.  155,  355),  who  says 
that  in  the  Tahnud  it  alwajs  denotes  a  whale,  and 
never  a  crocodile.  For  the  Talmudical  fables  about 
the  leviathan,  see  Eewysohn  {Zodl.  des  Talm  ),  in 
passages  referred  to  above,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chat. 
Talm.  s.  V.  ^i'H'^lb-  W.   H. 

LE'VIS  (Aems;  [Vat.  Aeoeis:]  Levis),  im- 
properly given  as  a  proper  name  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 
It  is  simply  a  corruption  of  "the  Levite  "  in  l^zr. 
X.  15. 


LE'VITES    (D^lbn:    A,vh 
Levitoi:  also   *^lb   *^DlI  : 


LTui   [Vat.  -ei-J  : 

viol  Aevi  [Vat.  Aeuei]  : 
flii  Levi).  The  analogy  of  the  names  of  the  other 
triljes  of  Israel  would  lead  us  to  include  under 
these  titles  the  whole  tribe  that  traced  its  descent 
from  Levi.  The  existence  of  another  division, 
however,^  within  the  tribe  itself,  in  the  higher  office 
of  the  priesthood  as  limited  to  the  "sons  of  Aaron  " 
gave  to  the  common  form,  in  this  instance,  a 
peculiar    meaning.     Most    frequently   the    Levites 


of  a  contest  between  these  animals.  Cuvier  thinks 
that  a  species  of  dog-fish  is  meant  {Acanihias  vul- 
garis), on  account  of  the  dorsal  spines  of  which  Pliny 
speaks,  and  which  no  species  of  dolphin  possesses. 

(I  The  Ileb.  word  tDH^  occurs  about  thirty  times 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  it  seems  clear  enough  that  in  every 
case  its  use  is  limited  to  the  serpent  tribe.  If  the 
LXX.  interpretation  of  VVljl  be  taken,  the  Jleeing 
and  not  piercing  serpent  is  the  rendering :  the  Heb. 
pinv|25,  tortuosiis,  is  more  applicable  to  a  serpent 
than  to  any  other  animal.  The  expression,  «'  He  shall 
slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  refers  also  to  the 
Egyptian  power,  and  is  merely  expletive  —  the  dragon 
being  the  crocodile,  which  is  in  this  part  of  the  verse 
an  emblem  of  Phamoh,  as  the  serpent  is  in  the  former 
part  of  the  verse. 
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■  are  distinguished,  as  such,  from  the  priests  (1  K. 
viii.  4;  Ezr.  ii.  70;  John  i.  19,  &c.),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  has  perpetuated  itself.  Sometimes 
the  word  extends  to  the  whole  tribe,  the  priest 
included  (Num.  xxxv.  2;  Josh.  xxi.  3,  41;  Ex.  vi. 
25;  Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c.).  Sometimes  again  it  is 
added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
tribe,  and  we  read  of  "the  priests  the  Levites " 
(eJosh.  iii.  3;  Ez.  xliv.  15).  The  history  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  functions  attached  to  its  several 
orders,  is  obviously  essential  to  any  right  appre- 
hension of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  people.  They 
are  the  representatives  of  its  faith,  the  ministers  of 
its  worship.  They  play  at  least  as  prominent  a 
part  in  the  growth  of  its  institutions,  in  fostering 
or  repressing  the  higher  life  of  the  nation,  as  the 
clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  have  played  in  the 
history  of  any  European  kingdom.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  article  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that 
history,  marking  out  the  functions  which  at  differ- 
ent periods  were  assigned  to  the  tribe,  and  the 
influence  which  its  members  exercised.  This  is,  it 
is  believed,  a  truer  method  than  that  which  would 
attempt  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  by  com- 
bining into  one  whole  the  fragmentary  notices 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  treating  them  as  if  they  represented 
the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  order.  In  the 
history  of  all  priestly  or  quasi-priestly  bodies,  func- 
tions vary  with  the  changes  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  to  ignore  those  changes  is  a  sufficient 
j)roof  of  incompetency  for  dealing  with  the  history. 

'As  a  matter  of  convenience,  whatever  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  functions  and  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood, will  be  found  under  that  head  [Pkiest]  ;  but 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  here  of  all  that  is  common  to 
the  priests  and  Levites,  as  being  together  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe,  the  elerisy  of  Israel.  The  history  will 
fall  naturally  into  four  great  periods 

t.  The  time  of  the  Exodus. 
II.  The  period  of  the  Judges. 
in.  That  of  the  Monarchy. 
lY.  That  from  the  Captivity  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

I.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  consecrated 
character  of  the  Levites  in  the  book  of  (Jenesis  is 
noticeable  enough.  The  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  shigular 
}>recision;  but  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  are  hardly 
such  as  would  have  been  framed  by  a  later  writer," 
after  the  tribe  had  gained  its  subsequent  preemi- 
nence; and  unless  we  frame  some  hypothesis  to 
account  for  this  omission  as  deliberate,  it  takes  its 


«  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  454)  refers  the  language  of  Gen. 
xlix.  7  not  to  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  in  their 
48  cities,  but  to  the  time  when  they  had  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  become,  as  in  Judg.  xvii.,  a  wander- 
ing, half-mendicant  order.  But  see  Kalisch,  Genesis, 
ad  loc. 

b  The  later  genealogies,  it  should  be  noticed,  repro- 
duce the  same  order.  This  was  natviral  enough  ;  but 
a  genealogy  originating  in  a  later  age,  and  reflecting 
its  feelings,  would  probably  have  changed  the  order. 
(Comp.  Ex.  vi.  16j  Num.  iii.  17,  1  Chr.  vi.  16.) 

c  As  the  names  of  the  lesser  houses  recur,  some  of 
them  frequently,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here. 
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place,  so  far  as  it  goes,  among  the  evidences  of  the 
antiquity  of  that  section  of  Genesis  in  which  these 
prophecies  are  found.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears  —  the  massacre  of 
the  Shechemites  —  may  indeed  have  contributed  to 
influence  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  fostering 
in  them  the  same  fierce  wild  zeal  against  all  that 
threatened  to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race;  but 
generally  what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  recog- 
nition of  the  later  character.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  11,  hi  like  manner,  the  list  does  not  go 
lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  and  they 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  not  in  that 
which  would  have  corresponded  to  the  official  supe- 
riority of  the  Kohathites.^  There  are  no  signs, 
again,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any  special  pre- 
eminence over  the  others  during  the  Egyptian  bon- 
dage. As  tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  it  would 
take  its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprung  from 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  and  share  with  them  a  recog- 
nized superiority  over  those  that  boj-e  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  Within  the  tribe 
itself  there  are  some  slight  tokens  that  the  Ko- 
hathites  are  gaining  the  first  place.  The  classifica- 
tion of  Ex.  vi.  16-25  gives  to  that  section  of  the 
tribe  four  clans  or  houses,  while  those  of  Gershon 
and  JMerari  have  but  two  each.<^"  To  it  belonged 
the  house  of  Amram;  and  "Aaron  the  Levite " 
(Ex.  iv.  14)  is  spoken  of  as  one  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple will  be  sure  to  hsten.  He  marries  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
The  work  accomplished  by  him,  and  by  his  yet 
greater  brother,  would  tend  naturally  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  family  and  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged ;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  traces  of  a  caste- 
character,  no  signs  of  any  intention  to  establish  an 
hereditary  priesthood.  Up  to  this  time  the  Israel- 
ites had  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  after 
their  fathers'  manner.  The  first-born  of  the  peo- 
ple were  the  priests  of  the  people.  The  eldest  son 
of  each  house  inherited  the  priestly  office.  Llis 
youth  made  him,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  purity  which  was  connected  from 
the  beginning  with  the  thought  of  worship  (Ewald, 
AlterfJmm.  p.  273,  and  comp.  Pkikst).  It  was 
apparently  with  this  as  their  ancestral  worship  that 
the  Israelites  came  up  out  of  I^gypt.  Ilie  "  young 
men"  of  the  sons  of  Israel  offer  sacrifices"^  (Ex. 
xxiv.  5).  They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priests  who 
remain  with  the  people  while  jNIoses  ascends  the 
heights  of  Sinai  (xix.  22-24).  They  represented 
the  truth  that  the  whole  people  were  "  a  kingdom 
of  priests"  (xix.  6).  Neither  they,  nor  the  "  ofl&- 
cers  and  judges "    appointed    to   assist   Closes   hi 


Amram 

(  Moses 

1  Aaron  .  .    (  ^l^a^^^' 
(  Ithamar. 

Kohath    .- 

Izhar  . 
Hebron 

Korah 

Nepheg       .,"* 
Zifchri 

^  Mishael 

Uzziel  .   . 

}  Elzaphau 
(  Zithri. 

Merari 

(  Mahali 
Mushi. 

d  This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  this  verse  :  "  And  he  sent  the  first-born  of  the  Ch. 
of  Isr.,  for  even  to  that  time  the  worship  was  by  the 
first-born,  because  the  Tabernacle  was  not  yet  made, 
nor  the  priesthood  given  to  Aaron,"  etc. 
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administering  justice  (xviii.  25)  are  connected  in 
any  special  manner  with  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
first  step  towards  a  change  was  made  in  the  insti- 
tution of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in  the  family  of 
Aaron,  during  the  first  withdrawal  of  Moses  to  the 
sohtude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  1).  This,  however,  was 
one  thing :  it  was  quite  another  to  set  apart  a  whole 
tribe  of  Israel  as  a  priestly  caste.  The  directions 
given  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  im- 
ply no  preeminence  of  the  Levites.  The  chief 
workers  in  it  are  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  of 
Dan  (Ex.  xxxi.  2-6).  The  next  extension  of  the 
idea  of  the  priesthood  grew  out  of  the  terrible  crisis 
of  Ex.  xxxii.  If  the  Levites  had  been  sharers  in 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  they  were  at  any  rate  the 
foremost  to  rally  round  their  leader  when  he  called 
on  them  to  help  him  in  stemming  the  progress  of 
the  evil.  And  then  came  that  terrible  consecration 
of  themselves,  when  every  man  was  against  his 
son  and  against  his  brother,  and  the  offering  with 

which    they  filled    their   hands    (Dpi'),    ^^b^, 

Ex.  xxxii.  29,  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  41)  was  the  blood 
of  their  nearest  of  kin.  The  tribe  stood  *forth, 
separate  and  apart,  recognizing  even  in  this  stern 
work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the  natural,  and 
therefore  counted  worthy  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ideal  life  of  the  people,  "  an  Israel  within  an 
Israel"  (Ewald,  Alterlhuni.  p.  279),  chosen  in  its 
higher  representatives  to  offer  incense  and  burnt- 
sacrifice  before  the  Lord  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9,  10),  not 
without  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  that  were  worn  by  the  prince  and  chief- 
tain of  the  tribe.  From  this  time  accordingly  they 
occupied  a  distinct  position.  Experience  had  shown 
how  easily  the  people  might  fall  back  into  idolatry 
—  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  a 
body  of  men,  an  order,  numerically  large,  and  when 
the  people  were  in  their  promised  home,  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  country,  as  witnesses  and 
guardians  of  the  truth.  Without  this  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  older  w^orship  would  have  been 
fruitful  in  an  ever-multiplying  idolatry.  The  tribe 
of  Levi  was  therefore  to  take  the  place  of  that 
earlier  priesthood  of  the  first-born  as  representatives 
of  the  holiness  of  the  people.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the  substi- 
tution by  the  close  numerical  correspondence  of  the 
consecrated  tribe  with  that  of  those  whom  they 
replaced.  The  first-born  males  were  numbered,  and 
found  to  be  22,273 ;  the  census  of  the  Levites  gave 
22,000,  reckoning  in  each  case  from  children  of  one 
month  upwards  f'  (Num.  iii.).  The  fixed  price  for 
the  redemption  of  a  victim  vowed  in  sacrifice  (comp. 
liCv.  xxvii.  0;  Num.  xviii.  16)  was  to  be  paid  for 
each  of  the  odd  number  by  which  the  first-born 
were  in  excess  of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  47).  In 
this  way  the  latter  obtained  a  sacrificial  as  well  as 

a  The  separate  numbers  in  Num.  hi.  (Gershon,  7,500  ; 
Kohath,  8,600  ;  Merari,  6,200)  give  a  total  of  '23,390. 
The  received  solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  300 
were  the  first-born  of  the  Levites,  who  as  such  were 
already  consecrated,  and  therefore  could  not  take  the 
place  of  others.  Talmudic  traditions  ( Gemar.  Bab. 
tit.  Sanhedrim,  quoted  by  Patrick)  add  that  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  the  Israelites  should  be  redeemed  by  a 
Levite,  or  which  should  pay  the  five  shekels,  was 
settled  by  lot.  The  number  of  the  first-born  appears 
disproportionately  small,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  were  that  they  should  be  at 
once  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father,  (2)  the  first  child 
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a  priestly  character.^  They  for  the  first-born  of 
men,  and  their  cattle  for  the  firstlings  of  beasts, 
fulfilled  the  idea  that  had  been  asserted  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  I%ypt  (Ex. 
xiii.  12,  13).  The  commencement  of  the  march 
from  Sinai  gave  a  prominence  to  their  new  char- 
acter. As  the  Tabernacle  was  the  sign  of  the 
presence  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  King, 
so  the  Levites  were,  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that  waited  exclusively 
on  Him.     The  warlike  title  of  "host"  is  specially 

applied  to  them  (comp.  use  of  W^"!^,  in   Num.  iv. 

3,  30;  and  of  Hpn^,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19).     As  such 

they  w^ere  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (Num.  i.  47,  ii.  33,  xxvi.  62),  but  reck- 
oned separately  b^'  themselves.  When  the  people 
were  at  rest  they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the 
sacred  tent ;  no  one  else  might  come  near  it  under 
pain  of  death  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  22).  They  were 
to  occupy  a  middle  position  in  that  ascending  scale 
of  consecration,  which,  starting  from  the  idea  of 
the  whole  nation  as  a  priestly  people,  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  high-priest  who,  alone  of 
all  the  people,  might  enter  "within  the  veil."  The 
Levites  might  come  nearer  than  the  other  tribes; 
but  they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor  burn  incense,  nor 
see  the  "holy  things"  of  the  sanctuary  till  they 
were  covered  (Num.  iv.  15).  AVhen  on  the  march, 
no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the  tent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day's  journey,  or  carry  the 
parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent 
once  again  when  they  halted  (Num.  i.  51).  It  was 
obviously  essential  for  such  a  work  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  assignment  of  duties ;  and  now  accord- 
ingly we  meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organ- 
ization which  afterwards  became  permanent.  The 
division  of  the  tribe  into  the  three  sections  that 
traced  their  descent  from  the  sons  of  Levi,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  it.  The  work  which  they  all 
had  to  do  required  a  man's  full  strength,  and 
therefore,  though  twenty  was  the  starting-point  for 
military  service  (Num.  i.)  they  were  not  to  enter 
on  their  active  service  till  they  were  thirty*^  (Num. 
iv.  23,  30,  35).  At  fifty  they  were  to  be  free  from 
all  duties  but  those  of  superintendence  (Num.  viii. 
25,  26).  The  result  of  this  limitation  gave  to  the 
Kohathites  2,750  on  active  service  out  of  8,600 ;  to 
the  sons  of  Gershon  2,630  out  of  7,500 ;  to  those 
of  Merari  3,200  out  of  6,200  (Num.  iv.).  Of  these 
the  Kohathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests, 
held  from  the  first  the  highest  officer.  They  were 
to  bear  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark 
itself  included  ^*^  (Num.  iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi. 
25),  after  the  priests  had  covered  them  with  the 
dark-blue  cloth  which  was  to  hide  them  from  all 
profane  gaze;  and  thus  they  became  also  the  guar- 


of  the  mother,  (3)  males.  (Comp.  on  this  question,"^ 
and  on  that  of  the  difference  of  numbers,  Kurtz,  His- 
tory of  the  Old  Corenant.  iii.  201.) 

b  Comp.  the  recurrence  of  the  same  thought  in  the 
eKKkrjcrCa  TrpooToroKOiV  of  Heb.  xii.  23. 

^^  The  mention  of  twenty-five  in  Num.  viii.  24,  as 
the  age  of  entrance,  must  be  understood  either  of  a 
probationary  period  during  which  they  were  trained 
for  their  duties,  or  of  the  lighter  work  of  keeping  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle. 

d  On  more  solemn  occasions  the  prie?ts  themselves 
appear  as  the  bearers  of  the  ark  (Josh.  iii.  8, 15,  vi.  6 ; 
1  K.  vhi.  6). 
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dians  of  all  the  sacred  treasures  which  the  people 
had  so  freely  offered.  The  Gershonites,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  carry  the  tent-hangings  and  curtains 
(Num.  iv.  22-26).  The  heavier  burden  of  the 
boards,  bars,  and  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  fell  on 
the  sons  of  Merari.  The  two  latter  companies  were 
allowed,  however,  to  use  the  oxen  and  the  wagons 
which  were  offered  by  the  congregation,  Merari,  in 
consideration  of  its  heavier  work,  having  two-thirds 
of  the  number  (Num.  vii.  1-9).  The  more  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Kohathites  were  to  be  borne  by  them 
on  their  own  shoulders  (Num.  vii.  9).  The  Ko- 
hathites in  this  arrangement  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Eleazar,  (^ershon  and  Merari  luider 
Ithamar  (Num.  iv.  28,  33).  Before  the  march 
began,  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again  solemnly  set 
apart.  The  rites  (some  of  them  at  least)  were  such 
as  the  people  might  have  witnessed  in  l^gypt,  and 
all  would  understand  their  meaning.  Their  clothes 
were  to  be  washed.  They  themselves,  as  if  they 
were,  prior  to  their  separation,  polluted  and  un- 
clean, like  the  leper,  or  those  that  had  touched  the 
dead,  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  "  water  of  purify- 
ing" (Num.  viii.  7,  comp.  with  xix.  13;  Lev.  xiv. 
8,  9),  and  to  shave  all  their  flesh.«  The  people  were 
then  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  con- 
secrated tribe  and  offer  them  up  as  their  representa- 
tives (Num.  viii.  10).  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was 
then  to  present  them  as  a  wave-offering  (turning 
them,  /.  e.  this  way  and  that,  while  they  bowed 
then)selves  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  comp. 
Abarbanel  on  Num.  viii.  11,  and  Kurtz,  iii.  208), 
in  token  that  all  their  powers  of  mind  and  body 
were  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to ,  that  service.^ 
They,  in  their  turn,  were  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
two  bullocks  which  were  to  be  slain  as  a  sin-offering 

and  burnt-offering  for  an  atonement  ("^53,  Num. 
viii.  12).  Then  they  entered  on  their  work;  from 
one  point  of  view  given  by  the  people  to  Jehovah, 
from  another  given  by  Jehovah  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19,  xviii.  G).  Their  very 
name  is  turned  into  an  omen  that  they  will  cleave 

to  the  service  of  the  Lord  (comp.  the  play  on  ^1  v*) 

and  "^"l,^  in  iSTum.  xviii.  2,  4). 

The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive  a 
severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most  interested 
in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose  position 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben  '^ 
conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old  patriarchal 
system  of  a  household  priesthood.  The  leader  of 
that  revolt  may  have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
gain  the  same  height  as  that  which  Aaron  had 
attained ;  but  the  ostensible  pretext,  that  the  "  whole 
congregation  were  holy  "  (Num.  xvi.  3),  was  one 
which  would  have  cut  away  all  the  distinctive  priv- 


«  Comp.  the  analogous  practice  (differing,  however, 
in  being  constantly  repeated)  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
(Herod,  ii.  87  ;  comp.  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.  b.  iii.  c.  5). 

b  Solemn  as  this  dedication  is,  it  fell  short  of  the 
consecration  of  the  priests,  and  was  expressed  by  a 
different  word.     [Priest. 1     The  Levites  were  purified, 

not  consecrated  (comp.  Gesen.  5.  v.  "HntD  and  ti?*lp, 

••    T  -  't' 

and  Oehler,  5.  v.  "Levi,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.). 

c  In  the  encampment  in  the  wilderness,  the  sons 
of  Aaron  occupied  the  foremost  place  of  honor  on  the 
east.  The  Kohathites  were  at  their  right,  on  the  south, 
the  Grcrshonites  on  the  west,  the  sons  of  Merari  on  the 
north  of  the  tabernacle.  On  the  south  were  also 
Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad  (Num.  ii.  and  iii.). 
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ileges  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
When  their  self-willed  ambition  had  been  punished, 
when  all  danger  of  the  sons  of  Levi  "  taking  too 
much  upon  them  "  was  for  the  time  checked,  it 
was  time  also  to  provide  more  definitely  for  them, 
and  so  to  give  them  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  actually  had :  and  this  involved  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
present.  If  they  were  to  have,  like  other  tribes,  a 
distinct  territory  assigned  to  them,  their  influence 
over  the  people  at  large  would  be  diminished, 
and  they  themselves  would  be  likely  to  forget,  in 
labors  common  to  them  with  others,  their  own 
peculiar  calling.  Jehovah  therefore  was  to  be  their 
inheritance  (Num.  xviii.  20;  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2). 
They  were  to  have  no  territorial  possessions.  In 
place  of  them  they  were  to  receive  from  the  others 
the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  from  which 
they,  in  their  turn,  offered  a  tithe  to  the  priests,  as 
a  recognition  of  their  higher .  consecration  (Num. 
xviii.  21,  24,  26 ;  Neb.  x.  37).  As  if  to  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the  like,  and 
the  consequent  inadequacy  of  the  tithes  thus  assigned 
to  them,  the  Levlte,  not  less  thaji  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  was  conmiended  to  the  special  kindness  of 
the  people  (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  27,  29).  When  the 
wanderings  of  the  people  should  be  over  and  the 
tabernacle  have  a  settled  place,  great  part  of  the 
labor  that  had  fallen  on  them  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  they  too  would  need  a  fixed  abode. 
Concentration  round  the  Tabernacle  would  lead 
to  evils  nearly  as  great,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  as  an  assignment  of  special  territory.  Their 
ministerial  character  might  thus  be  intensified,  but 
their  pervading  influence  as  witnesses  and  teachers 
would  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Distinctness  and  diffusion 
were  both  to  be  secured  by  the  assignment  to  the 
whole   tribe  (the    priests  included)  of  forty-eight 

cities,    with    an    outlying     "suburb"    (t^'H^^, 

frpod(TT€La;  Num.  xxxv.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the 
pasturage  of  their  flocks  and  herds. ^'^  The  reverence 
of  the  people  for  them  was  to  be  heightened  by  the 
selection  of  six  of  these  as  cities  of  refuge,  in  which 
the  Levites  were  to  present  themselves  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  fugitives  who,  though  they  had  not 
incurred  the  guilt,  were  yet  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  murder.e  How  rapidly  the  feeling  of 
reverence  gained  strength,  we  may  judge  from  the 
share  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
and  women  of  the  conquered  Midianites  (Num. 
xxxi.  27,  &c.).  The  same  victory  led  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  great  value,  ani. 
thus  increased  the  importance  of  the  tribe  as  guar- 
dians of  the  national  treasures  (Num.  xxxi.  50-54)- 
The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  as  in- 
dicating more  clearly  than  had  been  done  before 


d  Heliopolis  (Strabo,  xvii.  1),  Thebes  and  ^lemphis 
in  Egypt,  and  Benares  in  Hi ndostan,  have  been  referred 
to  as  parallels.  The  aggregation  of  priests  round  a 
great  national  sanctuary,  so  as  to  make  it  as  it  were 
the  centre  of  a  collegiate  life,  was  however  different  in 
its  object  and  results  from  that  of  the  polity  of  Israel. 
(Comp.  Ewald,  Gese'i.  ii.  402.) 

e  The  importance  of  giving  a  sacred  character  to 
such  an  asylum  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  cities  of  refuge  to  the  Levites.  Philo, 
however,  with  his  characteristic  love  of  an  inner  mean- 
ing, sees  in  it  the  truth  that  the  Levites  themselves 
were,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  lives,  fugitives 
from  the  world  of  sense,  who  had  found  their  place  of 
refuge  in  God. 
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the  other  functions,  over  and  above  their  ministra- 
tions in  the  Tabernacle,  which  were  to  be  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Through  the  whole  land  they 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests 
(subject,  of  course,  to  the  special  rights  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  festivals  and 
rejoicings  (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  11). 
Every  third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional 
share  in  the  produce  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv.  28, 
xxvi.  12).  The  people  were  charged  never  to  for- 
sake them.  To  ''the  priests  the  Levites  ""  was 
to  belong  the  office  of  preserving,  transcribing,  and 
interpreting  the  Law  (Deut.  xvii.  9-12;  xxxi.  26). 
They  were  solemnly  to  read  it  every  seventh  year  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-13).  They 
were  to  pronounce  the  curses  from  Mount  Ebal 
(Deut.  xxvii.  14). 

Such,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the 
religious  organization  which  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  de- 
veloped as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people 
might  require.*^  The  great  principle  was,  that  the 
warrior-caste  who  had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  should  be  throughout 
the  land  as  witnesses  that  the  people  still  owed 
allegiance  to  Him.  It  deserves  notice  that,  as  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  that  refer  to 
the  priests,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character  as  a 
learned  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afterwards 
belonged  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  musicians. 
The  hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occasional, 
not  recurring  (comp.  Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  xxi.  17;  Deut. 
xxxii. ).  Wonien  bore  a  large  share  in  singing  them 
(Ex.  XV.  20;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25).  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Levites,  who 
must  have  been  with  them  in  all  their  encamp- 
ments, as  afterwards  in  their  cities,  took  the  fore- 
most part  among  the  "  damsels  playing  with  their 
timbrels,"^  or  among  the  "  wise-hearted,"  who 
wove  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  Tabernacle. 
There  are  at  any  rate  signs  of  their  presence  there, 
in  the  mention  of  the  "  women  that  assembled  "  at 
its  door  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  and  comp.  Ewald,  Al- 
terihilm.  p.  297). 

IL  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  did  faithfully  all  that  could  be  done 
to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality.  The  submission 
of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had  obtained  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve the  tribe-divisions  of  Gershon  and  Merari  of 
the  most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  con- 
quered Hivites  became  "  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  "  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the 
congregation  (Josh.  ix.  27).'^  As  soon  as  the  con- 
querors had  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a 
partition  of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them.     Whether  they  were  to  be  the 


a  This  phraseology,  characteristic  of  Deuteronomy 
and  Joshua,  appears  to  iadicate  that  the  functions 
spoken  of  belonged  to  them  as  the  chief  members  of 
the  sacred  tribe,  as  a  clerisy  rather  than  as  priests  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

b  To  this  there  is  one  remarkable  exception.  Deut. 
xviii.  6  provides  for  a  permanent  dedication  as  the  re- 
sult of  personal  zeal  going  beyond  the  fixed  period  of 
service  that  came  in  rotation,  and  entitled  accordingly 
to  its  reward. 

o  Comp.,  as  indicating  their  presence  and  functions 
at  a  later  date,  1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6. 

d  The  Nethinim  {Beo  dati)  of  1  Chr.  ix.  2,  Ezr. 
ii.  43,  were  probably  sprung  from  captives  taken  by 
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sole  occupiers  of  the  cities  thus  allotted,  or  whether 
—  as  the  rule  for  the  redemption  of  their  houses  in 
Lev.  xxv.  32  might  seem  to  indicate  —  others  were 
allowed  to  reside  when  they  had  been  provided  for, 
must  remain  uncertain.  The  principle  of  a  widely 
diffused  influence  was  maintained  by  allotting,  as  a 
rule,  four  cities  from  the  disti-ict  of  each  tribe ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  details  of  the 
distribution,  the  divisions  of  the  Levites  in  the  ordei 
of  their  precedence  coiiicided  with  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. The  following  table  will  help  the  readei 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  and  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  tribe  in  the  subsequent  events  of 
Jewish  history. <^ 

I.    KOHATHITES  : 

A.  Priests    ..     (  J^dah  and  Simeon  .  .   ..  9 
\  Eenjamna      4 

Ephraim        4 

B.  Not  Priests    I  Dan 4 

Half  Mauasseh(U'est)  .  .  2 
Half  Manasseh  (East)   .  .  2 

Issachar 4 

Asher      4 

[  Naphtali 8 

1  Zebulun     4 

III.  Merarites  ■   •  ■}  Reuben      4 

(  Gad 4 


II.    GERSHONrrES  .  , 


48 
The  scanty  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book 
of  Judges  fail  to  show  how  far,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  reality  answered  to  the  idea.  The  ravages 
of  invasion,  and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  rule, 
marred  the  working  of  the  organization  which 
seemed  so  perfect.  Levitical  cities,  such  as  Aijalon 
(Josh.  xxi.  24;  Judg.  i.  35)  and  Gezer  (Josh.  xxi. 
21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67),  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Nob,  others 
apparently  took  their  place.  The  wandering ,  un- 
settled habits  of  the  Levites  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  later  chapters  of  Judges,  are  probably  to  be 
traced  to  this  loss  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  other  cities, 
even  though  their  tribe  as  such  had  no  portion  in 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  fall  into  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations,  showed  either 
that  the  Levites  failed  to  bear  their  wdtnels  to  the 
truth  or  had  no  power  to  enforce  it.  Even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phinehas,  when  the  high-priest  was  still 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  the  reverence  which  the 
people  felt  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  a  rival  worship  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  old 
household  priesthood  revives,'^ and  there  is  the  risk 
of  the  national  worship  breaking  up  into  individ- 
ualism. Micah  first  consecrates  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  tempts  a  homeless  Levite  to  dwell 
wdth  him  as  "  a  father  and  a  priest ''  for  little  more 


David  in  later  wars,  who  were  assigned  to  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonites 
who  had  been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1). 

e  *  For  the  local  position  of  the  forty -eight  Levitical 
cities,  as  distributed  among  the  different  tribes,  see  es- 
pecially Plate  iv.  No.  9  (p.  27)  in  Clark's  Bible  Atlas  of 
Maps  and  Plans  (Lond.  1868).  For  convenience  of  ref 
erence  small  capitals  are  employed  to  distinguish  the 
Priests'  cities,  the  letter  R  to  distinguish  the  cities  of 
refuge,  and  an  asterisk  to  denote  those  which  are  not 
identified.  Twenty  out  of  the  forty -eight  belong  to 
this  third  class.  H. 

/  Compare,  on  the  extent  of  this  relapse  into  an 
earlier  system,  Kalisch,  On  Genesis,  xlix.  7. 
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LEVITES 


than  his  food  and  raiment.  The  Levite,  though 
probably  the  grandson  of  JMoses  himself,  repeats  the 
sin  of  Korah.  [Jonathan.]  First  in  the  house 
of  Micah,  and  then  for  the  emigrants  of  Dan,  he 
exercises  the  office  of  a  priest  with  "an  ephod,  and 
a  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image."  With  this  exr 
ception  the  whole  tribe  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the 
darkest  period  and  in  the  most  outlying  districts 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine,  but  exercising  no  influencefor  good,  at  once 
corrupted  and  corrupting.  The  shameless  license 
of  the  sons  of  VA'i  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  a  long  period  of  decay,  affecting  the  whole  order. 
When  the  priests  were  such  as  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  we  may  faii'ly  assume  that  the  Levites  were  not 
doing  much  to  sustain  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-point  of  a 
better  tune.  Himself  a  Levite,  and,  though  not  a 
priest,  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  Levites  which 
was  nearest  to  the  priesthood  (1  Chr.  vi.  28), 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  dedication,  into  the 
priestly  line  and  trained  for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii. 
18),  he  appears  as  infusing  a  fresh  life,  the  author 
of  a  new  organization.  There  is  no  reason  to  think, 
indeed,  that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1  Sam.  x. 
5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  him,  consisted  exclusively  of  Levites;  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  members  of  that  tribe 
formed  a  large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indeed, 
the  ideal  of  the  Levite  life  as  one  of  praise,  devotion, 
teaching,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  priests 
and  Levites  generally  as  the  monastic  institutions  of 
the  fifth  century,  or  the  mendicant  orders  of  the 
thirteenth,  did  to  the  secular  clergy  of  Western 
Europe.  'J'he  fact  that  the  Levites  were  thus 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  system  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
may  possibly  have  led  them  on  to  apprehend  the 
higher  truths  as  to  the  nature  of  worship  which 
begin  to  be  asserted  from  this  period,  and  which 
are  nowhere  proclaimed  more  clearly  than  in  the 
great  hymn  that  bears  the  name  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1. 
7-15).  The  man  who  raises  the  name  of  prophet 
to  a  new  significance  is  himself  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ix. 
9).  It  is  among  them  that  we  find  the  first  signs 
of  the  musical  skill  which  is  afterwards  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  Levites  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  The  order  in 
which  the  Temple  services  were  arranged  is  ascribed 
to  two  of  the  prophets,  Nathan  and  Gad  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  25),  who  must  have  grown  up  under  Samuel's 
superintendence,  and  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  (1 
Chr.  ix.  22).  Asaph  and  Heman,  the  Psalmists, 
bear  the  same  title  as  Samuel  the  Seer  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
5;  2  Chr.  xxix.  30).  The  very  word  "prophesy- 
ing "  is  applied  not  only  to  sudden  bursts  of  song, 
but  to  the  organized  psalmody  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chr.  xxv.  2,  3).  Even  of  those  who  bore  the  name  of 
a  prophet  in  a  higher  sense,  a  large  number  are 
traceably  of  this  tribe." 

HI.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  the  ministrations  of  the  Levites  went 


a  It  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
this  connection.  As  prophets,  who  are  also  priests, 
we  have  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1),  Ezekiel  (Ez.  i.  3), 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1),  Zechariah  (2 
Chr.  xxiv.  20).     Internal  evidence  tends  to  the  same 
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on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  then  for  a  time 
at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  afterwards  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  xvi.  39.).  The  history  of  the 
return  of  the  ark  to  Beth-shemesh  after  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines,  and  its  subsequent  removal  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  points  apparently  to  some  strange 
complications,  rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
period,  and  affecting,  in  some  measure,  the  position 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  IJeth-shemesh  was,  by  the 
original  assignment  of  the  conquered  country,  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16).  They, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  narrative,  unless  we 
assume,  against  all  probabihty,  that  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  who  were  guilty  of  the  act  of  pro- 
fanation were  themselves  of  the  priestly  order. 
Levites  indeed  are  mentioned  as  doing  their  ap- 
pointed work  (1  Sam.  vi.  15),  but  the  sacrifices 
and  burnt-offerings  are  offered  by  the  men  of  the 
city,  as  though  the  special  function  of  the  priest- 
hood had  been  usurped  by  others;  and  on  this  sup- 
position it  is  easier  to  understand  how  those  who 
had  set  aside  the  Law  of  Moses  by  one  of:ense 
should  defy  it  also  by  another.  The  singular  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19  (Ka\  ouk  rjfffxe- 
j/taau  oi  viol  ^lexoviov  eV  rois  audpaaiBai6(Ta/iihs 
on  elSau  KL^corhu  Kvpiou),  indicates,  if  we  assume 
that  it  rests  upon  some  corresponding  Hebrew  text, 
a  struggle  between  two  opposed  parties,  one  guilty 
of  the  profanation,  the  other  —  possibly  the  Levites 
who  had  been  before  mentioned  —  zealous  in  their 
remonstrances  against  it.  Then  comes,  either  as 
the  result  of  this  collision,  or  by  direct  su^Xirnatural 
infliction,  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Peth-shemites, 
and  they  shrink  from  retaining  the  ark  any  longer 
among  them.  The  great  Eben  (stone)  becomes,  by 
a  slight  paronomastic  change  in  its  form,  the  "great 
Abel"  (lamentation),  and  the  name  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  the  sin  and  of  its  punishment.  [Betii- 
SHEMESH.]  We  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  reasons  which  led  them,  after  this,  to  send  the 
ark  of  Jehovah,  not  to  Hebron  or  some  other  priest- 
ly city,  but  to  Kirjath  jearim,  round  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  gathered  legitimately  no  sacred 
associations.  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  in- 
deed that  Abinadab,  under  whose  guardianship  it 
remained  for  twenty  years,  must  necessarily  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  [Abinadab.]  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidence, 
and  against  it  there  is  the  language  of  David  in  1 
Chr.  XV.  2,  "  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God 
but  the  Levites,  for  them  hath  Jehovah  chosen," 
which  would  lose  half  its  force  if  it  were  not  meant 
as  a  protest  against  a  recent  innovation,  and  the 
ground  of  a  return  to  the  more  ancient  order.  So 
far  as  one  can  see  one's  way  through  these  perplex- 
ities of  a  dark  period,  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion—  already  suggested  under  Kikjath-jeakim 
—  seems  to  be  the  following.  The  old  names  of 
Baaleh  (Josh.  xv.  9)  and  Kirjath-baal  ^osh.  xv. 
60)  suggest  there  had  been  of  old  sonie  special 
sanctity  attached  to  the  place  as  the  centre  of  a 
Canaanite  local  worship.  The  fact  that  the  ark 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  //ill  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1),  the  Gibeah  of  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  connects 
itself  with  that  old  Canaanitish  revereni^e  for  high 
places,  which  through  the  whole  history  of  the 


conclusion  as  to  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah, and  even  Isaiah  himself.  Jahaziel  (2  Chr.  xx. 
14)  appears  as  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  Levite.  There 
is  a  balance  of  probability  on  the  same  side  as  to  Jehu, 
Hanani,  the  second  Oded,  and  Ahijah  of  Shiloh. 
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Jsraelites,  continued  to  have  such  strong  attractions 
fur  them.  These  may  have  seemed  to  the  panic- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  that  district,  minghng  old 
things  and  new,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the 
lingering  superstitions  of  the  conquered  people, 
sufficient  grounds  to  determine  their  choice  of  a 
locality.  The  consecration  (the  word  used  is  the 
special  sacerdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  guardian 
of  the  ark  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  in  its 
way  to  the  other  irregular  assumptions  which  char- 
acterize this  period,  though  here  the  offense  was 
less  flagrant,  and  did  not  involve  apparently  the 
performance  of  any  sacrificial  acts.  While,  however, 
this  aspect  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people 
brings  the  Levitical  and  priestly  orders  before  us 
as  having  lost  the  position  they  had  previously  oc- 
cupied, there  were  other  influences  at  work  tending 
to  reinstate  them. 

The  rule  of  Sanmel  and  his  sons,  and  the  pro- 
phetical character  now  connected  with  the  tribe, 
tended  to  give  them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste. 
In  the  strong  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  protest  against  the  assumption  by 
the  Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that  originally 
assigned.  The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  period, 
was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a  self-wilJed  power 
against  the  priestly  order.  The  assumption  of  the 
sacrificial  office,  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites  who  were  attached 
to  their  service,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  condeiiuiation  of  Saul  for  the 
two  former  sins,  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  re- 
quired for  the  latter  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  shows  by  what 
strong  measures  the  truth,  of  which  that  policy  was 
a  subversion,  had  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites.  The  reign  of  David,  however,  brought 
the  change  from  persecution  to  honor.  The  Levites 
were  ready  to  welcome  a  king  who,  though  not  of 
their  tribe,  had  been  brought  up  under  their  train- 
ing, was  skilled  in  their  arts,  prepared  to  share  even 
in  some  of  their  mhiistrations,  and  to  array  him- 
self in  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  4,6 DO  of 
their  number  with  3,700  priests  waited  upon  David 
at  Hebron  —  itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  of 
the  priestly  cities  —  to  tender  their  allegiance  (1  Chr. 
xii.  28).  When  his  kingdom  was  estabhshed,  there 
came  a  fuller  organization  of  the  whole  tribe.  Its 
})Osition  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  recognized.  When  the  ark  was  carried  up 
to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  claim 
to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly  acknowledged 
(i  Chr.  XV.  2).  When  the  sin  of  Uzzah  stopped  the 
procession,  it  was  placed  for  a  time  under  the  care 
of  Obed-Edom  of  Gath  —  probably  Gath-rimmon 
—  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  13;  Josh.  xxi.  24;   1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

In  the  procession  which  attended  the  ultimate 
conveyance  of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place,  the 
Levites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  eph- 
ods,  and  appearing  in  their  new  character  as  min- 
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a  There  are  24  courses  of  the  priests,  24,000  Levites 
in  the  general  business  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4). 
The  number  of  singers  is  28S  =  12  x  24  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
7). 

b  There  is,  however,  a  curious  Jewish  tradition  that 
the  schoolmasters  of  Israel  were  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon (Solom.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xlix.  7,  in  Godwyn's  Moses 
and  Aaron). 

c  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6  the  four  names  of  1  K.  iv.  81  ap- 
pear as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
third  generation  after  Jacob.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


strels  (1  Chr.  xv.  27,  28).  In  the  worship  of  the 
Tabernacle  under  David,  as  afterwards  in  that  of 
the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a  development  of  the 
simpler  arrangements  of  the  wilderness  and  of  Shi- 
loh.  The  Le\dtes  were  the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sac- 
ristans, choristers  of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
nation.  They  were,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
24-32,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  almost  the  locus 
ddssicus  on  this  subject,  "  to  wait  on  the  sons  of 
Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  in 
the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and  the  purifying  of 
all  holy  things."  This  included  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding "  for  the  shew-bread,  and  the  fine  flour  for 
meat-offering,  and  for  the  unleavened  bread."  They 
were,  besides  this,  "  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even."  They 
were  lastly  "  to  offer  "  —  i.  e.  to  assist  the  priests 
in  offering  —  "  all  burnt-sacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the 
sabbaths  and  on  the  set  feasts."  They  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came 
up  at  fixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1 
Chr.  XXV.,  xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  The  predominance 
of  the  number  twelve  as  the  basis  of  classification  « 
might  seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest 
such  an  arrangement.  The  analogous  order  in  the 
civil  and  military  administration  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1) 
would  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  change  of  some  kind  every 
week  (1  Chr.  ix.  25;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  8);  but  this 
is  of  course  compatible  with  a  system  of  rotation, 
which  would  give  to  each  a  longer  period  of  resi- 
dence, or  with  the  permanent  residence  of  the  leader 
of  each  division  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Whatever  may  have  been  the  system,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the 
Levites  were  such  as  to  require  almost  continuous 
practice.  They  would  need,  when  their  turn  came, 
to  be  able  to  bear  their  parts  in  the  great  choral 
hymns  of  the  Temple,  and  to  take  each  his  ap- 
pointed share  in  the  complex  structure  of  a  sacri- 
ficial liturgy,  and  for  this  a  special  study  would  be 
required.  The  education  which  the  Levites  received 
for  their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  connec- 
tion, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (see  above),  would  tend  to  make  them,  so 
iar  as  there  was  any  education  at  all,  the  teachers 
of  others,'^  the  transcribers  and  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  We  have  some  striking  instances  of  their 
appearance  in  this  new  character.  One  of  theni, 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,^  takes  his  place  among  the  old 
Hebrew  sages  who  were  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Solomon,  and  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  title)  his  name  appears  as 
the  writer  of  the  89th  Psalm  (1  K.  iv.  31;  1  Chr. 
XV.  17).  One  of  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of 
"  Scribe  "  is  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6),  and  this  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  their  special  offices  under  Jo- 
siah    (2   Chr.  xxxiv.   13).     They  are  described  as 


names  of  Ileman  and  Ethan  are  prominent  among  the 
Levites  under  Solomon  (infra) ;  and  two  psaluis,  one 
of  which  belongs  manifestly  to  a  later  date,  are  as- 
cribed to  them,  with  this  title  of  Ezrahite  attached 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  and  Ixxxix).  The  difficulty  arises  prob- 
ably out  of  some  confusion  of  the  later  and  the  earlier 
names.  Ewald's  conjecture,  that  conspicuous  minstrels 
of  other  tribes  were  received  into  the  choir  of  the 
Temple,  and  then  reckoned  as  Levites,  would  give  a 
new  aspect  to  the  influence  of  the  tribe.  (Comp. 
Poet.  Buck.  I  213;  De  AVette,  Psalinen,  Elnleit.  §  iii.) 
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"  officers  and  judges  "  under  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
29),  and  as  such  are  employed  "in  all  the  business 
of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  service  of  the  king."  They 
are  the  agents  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their 
work  of  reformation,  and  are  sent  forth  to  proclaim 
and  enforce  the  law  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8,  xxx.  22).  Un- 
der Josiah  the  function  has  passed  into  a  title,  and 
they  are  "the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel"  (2 
Chr.  XXXV.  3).  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  bear 
unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  written  by  men 
whose  interests  were  all  gathered  round  the  services 
of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with  its  rec- 
ords. The  materials  from  which  they  compiled 
their  narratives,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the 
works  of  seers  and  prophets,  were  written  by  men 
who  were  probably  Levites  themselves,  or,  if  not, 
were  associated  with  them. 

The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recog- 
nized in  the  assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the 
Kohathites  retained  their  old  preeminence.  They 
have  four  "  princes  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  5-10),  while  Me- 
rari  and  Gershon  have  but  one  each.  They  sup- 
plied, from  the  families  of  the  Izharites  and  He- 
bronites,  the  "  officers  and  judges  "  of  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
30.  To  them  belonged  the  sons  of  Korah,  with 
Heman  at  their  head  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  playing  upon 
psalteries  and  harps.  They  were  "  over  the  work 
of  the  service,  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  taber- 
nacle "  (/.  c).  It  was  their  work  to  prepare  the 
shew-bread  every  Sabbath  (1  Chr.  ix.  32).  The 
Gershonites  were  represented  in  like  manner  in  the 
Temple-choir  by  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  39, 
xvi  17);  Merari  by  the  sons  of  Ethan  or  Jeduthun 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44,  xvi.  42,  xxv.  1-7).  Now  that  the 
heavier  work  of  conveying  the  tabernacle  and  its 
equipments  from  place  to  place  was  no  longer  re- 
quired of  tliem,  and  that  psalmody  had  become  the 
most  prominent  of  their  duties,  they  were  to  enter 
on  their  work  at  the  earlier  age  of  twenty  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  24-27 ).« 

As  in  the  old  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in  the 
organization  under  David,  the  Levites  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  6),  and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its 
military  strength.  A  separate  census,  made  appar- 
ently before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gives  — 

24,000  over  the  work  of  the  Temple. 
6,000  officers  and  judges. 
4,000  porters,  i.  e.  gate-keepers,^  and,  as  such, 
bearing  arms  (1  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 
4,000  praising  Jehovah  with  instruments. 
The  latter  number,  however,  must  have  included 
the  full  choruses  of  the  Temple.     The  more  skilled 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Jeduthun  are  numbered  at  288,  in  24  sections  of 
12  each.     Here  again  the  Kohathites  are  promi- 
nent, having  14  out  of  the  24  sections ;  while  Ger- 
shon has  4  and  Merari  8  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2-4).     To 
these  288  were  assigned  apparently  a  more  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  33),  and 
in  the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  near  Bethle- 
hem (1  Chr.  ix.  16),  mentioned  long  afterwards   as 
inhabited  by  the  "  sons  of  the  singers"  (Neh.  xii.  28). 

The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pur- 


a  The  change  is  indicated  in  what  are  described  as 
the  "  last  words  of  David."  The  kino;  feels,  in  his  old 
age,  that  a  time  of  rest  has  come  for  himself  and  for 
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sued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  a  great  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the  witnesses 
of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  M^orship. 
He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  estabUsh  a  provin- 
cial and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result  was, 
that  they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the 
territory  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metrop- 
olis of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  Their  influence 
over  the  people  at  large  was  thus  diminished,  and 
the  design  of  the  Mosaic  polity  so  far  frustrated ; 
but  their  power  as  a  religious  order  was  probably 
increased  by  this  concentration  within  narrower 
limits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  were,  from 
this  time  forward,  a  powerful  body,  politically  as 
well  as  ecclesiastically.  They  brought  with  them 
the  prophetic  element  of  influence,  in  the  wider  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word.  AVe  ac- 
cordingly find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah 
against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12).  They  are, 
as  before  noticed,  sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  in- 
struct and  judge  the  people  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-10). 
Prophets  of  their  order  encourage  the  king  in  his 
war  against  Moab  and  Amnion,  and  go  before  his 
army  with  their  loud  Hallelujahs  (2  Chr.  xx.  21), 
and  join  afterwards  in  the  triumph  of  his  return. 
The  apostasy  that  followed  on  the  marriage  of  Jeho- 
ram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time  to  the 
dominance  of  a  hostile  system ;  but  the  services  of 
the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Levites 
were  again  conspicuous  in  the  counter-revolution 
effected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.),  and  in  restoring 
the  Temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Joash  (2 
Chr.  xxiv.  5).  They  shared  in  the  disasters  of  the 
reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24),  and  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Uzziah,  and  were  ready,  we  may  believe, 
to  support  the  priests,  who,  as  representing  their 
order,  opposed  the  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the 
latter  king  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  The  closing  of  the 
Temple  under  Ahaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once 
of  their  work  and  of  their  privileges  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
24).  Under  Hezekiah  they  again  became  promi- 
nent, as  consecrating  themselves  to  the  special  work 
of  cleansing  and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12-15) ;  and  the  hymns  of  David  and  of  Asaph  were 
again  renewed.  In  this  instance  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  special  record  that  those  who  were  simply 
Levites  were  more  "  upright  in  heart "  and  zealous 
than  the  priests  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34);  and 
thus,  in  that  great  Passover,  they  took  the  place  of 
the  unwilling  or  unprepared  members  of  the  priest- 
hood. Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they  were 
put  forward  as  teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  the 
payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discon- 
tinued under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  4). 
The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17), 
and  the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  The 
reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the  greater 
part  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  That  of^  Josiah 
witnessed  a  fresh  revival  and  reorganization,  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8-1 3 ) .  In  the  great  passover  of  his  eighteenth 
year  they  took  their  place  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  leaders  of  their  worship  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3, 15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldsean  invasions, 
and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate  kings.  The 
sacred   tribe  itself  showed  itself  unfaithful.     The 


in  it.     They  are  now  the  ministers  —  not,  as  before, 
the  warrior-host  —  of  the  Unseen  King. 

f^  Ps.   cxxxiv.  acquires  a  fresh  interest  when  we 


the  people,  and  that  the  Levites  have  a  right  to  share    think  of  it  as  the  song  of  the  night-sentries  of  the 

Temple. 
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repeated  protests  of  the  priest  Ezekiel  indicate  that 
they  had  shared  in  the  idolatry  of  the  people.  The 
prominence  into  which  they  had  been  brought  in 
the  reigns  of  the  two  reforming  kings  had  appar- 
ently tempted  them  to  think  that  they  might  en- 
croach permanently  on  the  special  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korah  was  renewed  (Ez. 
xliv.  10-14,  xlviii.  11).  They  had,  as  the  penalty 
of  their  sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 

IV.  After  the  Captivity.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  the  first  movements  of  the  return 
from  Bab}lon  indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the 
traditions  and  maintained  the  practices  of  their 
tribe.  They,  we  may  believe,  were  those  who  were 
specially  called  on  to  sing  to  their  conquerors  one 
of  the  songs  of  Zion  (De  Wette,  on  Ps.  cxxxvii.). 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body  of 
returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  (Ezr.  ii.  36-42).  Those 
who  do  come  take  their  old  parts  at  the  foundation 
and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  10, 
vi.  18).  In  the  next  movement  under  Ezra  their 
reluctance  (whatever  may  have  been  its  origin «) 
was  even  more  strongly  marked.  None  of  them 
presented  themselves  at  the  first  great  gathering 
(Ezr.  viii.  15).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra  did  no^ 
succeed  in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
their  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Kethinim 
(ib.  20).^  Those  who  returned  with  him  resumed 
their  functions  at  the  Eeast  of  Tabernacles  as 
teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and  those 
who  were  most  active  in  that  work  were  foremost 
also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like  prayer  which  appears 
in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  last  great  effort  of  Jewish  psalm- 
ody. They  are  recognized  in  the  great  national  cove 
nant,  and  the  oflerings  and  tithes  which  were  their 
due  are  once  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh. 
X.  37-39).  They  take  their  old  places  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
29),  and  are  present  in  full  array  at  the  great  feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Wall.  The  two  prophets 
who  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  Return,  Hiao-o'ai 
and  Zechariah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
helped  it  forward  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The 
strongest  measures  are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as 
before  by  Ezra,  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood 
from  the  contamination  of  mixed  marriages  (Ezr.  x. 
23);  and  they  are  made  the  special  guardians  of 
the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).  The 
last  prophet  of  the  0.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision 
of  the  latter  days,  the  time  when  the  Lord  "  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi  "  (Mai.  iii.  3). 

The  guidance  of  the  0.  T.  fails  us  at  this  point, 
and  the  history  of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the 
national  life  becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  in- 
ference and  conjecture.  The  synagogue  worship, 
then  originated,  or  receiving  a  new  development, 
was  organized  irrespectively  of  them  [Sy^^agogue], 
and  thus  throughout  the  whole  of  Palesthie  there 
were  means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.  This  would  tend  nat- 
urally to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim  on  the 
reverence  of  the  people;  but  where  a  priest  or 
Levite  was  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were  still 
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«  May  we  conjecture  that  the  language  of  Ezekiel 
had  led  to  some  jealousy  between  the  two  orders  ? 

b  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition  (Surenhusius,  Mishiia, 
Sota,  ix.  10)  to  the  effect  that,  as  a  punishment  for 
this  backwardness,  Ezra  deprived  them  of  their  tithes, 
and  transferred  the  right  to  the  priests. 


entitled  to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  special 
sections  in  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  assigned  to 
them  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heh.  on  Matt.  iv.  23). 
During  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  they 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great 
Synagogue.  They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically 
constituted  and  practically  formed  the  majority  of 
the  permanent  Sanhedrim  (Maimonides  in  Light- 
foot,  IIoi\  Jhb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3),  and  as  such  had 
a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  in 
capital  cases.  In  the  characteristic  feature  of  this 
period,  as  an  age  of  scribes  succeeding  to  an  age 
of  prophets,  they  too  were  likely  to  be  sharers. 
The  training  and  previous  history  of  the  tribe  would 
predispose  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new 
system  as  they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accord- 
ingly may  have  been  among  the  scribes  and  elders, 
who  accumulated  traditions.  They  may  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.c  But  in  proportion  as  they  thus  ac- 
quired flime  and  reputation  individually,  their  func- 
tions as  Levites  became  subordinate,  and  they  were 
known  simply  as  the  inferior  ministers  of  the 
Temple.  They  take  no  prominent  part  in  the 
Maccabsean  struggles,  though  they  must  have  been 
present  at  the  great  purification  of  the  Temple. 

They  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as 
the  type  of  a  formal  heartless  worship,  without 
sympathy  and  without  love  (Luke  x.  32). ''  The 
same  parable  indicates  Jericho  as  having  ])ecome  — 
what  it  had  not  been  originally  (see  Josh,  xxi.,  1 
Chr.  vi.)  —  one  of  the  great  stations  at  which  they 
and  the  priests  resided  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chovo- 
graph,  c.  47).  In  John  i.  19  they  appear  as  dele- 
gates of  the  Jews,  that  is  of  the  Sanhedrim,  coming 
to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and 
giving  utterance  to  their  own  Messianic  expecta- 
tions. The  mention  of  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts 
iv.  36  shows  that  the  changes  of  the  previous 
century  had  carried  that  tribe  also  into  "  the  dis- 
persed among  the  Gentiles."  The  conversion  of 
Barnabas  and  Mark  was  probably  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  reception  by  them  of  the  new  faith, 
which  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  old.  If  "  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  wer6  obedient  to  the  fiiith "' 
(Acts  vi.  7),  it  is  not  too  bold  to  beheve  that  their 
influence  may  have  led  Levites  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple ;  and  thus  the  old  psalms,  and  possibly  also  the 
old  chants  of  the  Temple-service,  might  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  agency  of  those  who  had  been 
specially  trained  in  them,  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Later  on  in  the  history  of 
the  first  century,  when  the  Temple  had  received  its 
final  completion  under  the  younger  Agrippa,  we 
find  one  section  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a  new 
movement.  With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of 
a  coming  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last  stage 
of  a  decaying  system,  the  singers  of  the  Temple 
thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for  the  right  of 
wearing  the  same  linen  garment  as  the  priests,  and 
persuaded  the  king  that  the  concession  of  this 
privilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  8,  §  6).  The  other  Levites  at  the  same 
time  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  joining 


c  The  life  of  Josephus  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  education  of  the  higher  members  of  the  order 
(Jos.   F/to,  c.  i.). 

d  *  Levites,  though  not  named,  are  referred  to  as  a 
Temple-police  in  Luke  xxii.  52,  Acts  iv.  1,  and  v.  26. 
[Captain.]  H. 
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in  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they 
liad  been  exchided.'^  The  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple so  soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of 
their  desires  came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep 
away  their  occupation,  aud  so  to  deprive  them  of 
every  vestige  of  that  which  had  distinguished  them 
i'rom  other  Israelites.  They  were  merged  in  the 
crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered  over  the 
Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the  stage  of 
history.  The  Rabbinic  schools,  that  rose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  polity,  fostered  a  studied 
aud  habitual  depreciation  of  the  Levite  order  as 
compared  with  their  own  teachers  (]\rCaul,  Old 
Paths^  p.  435).  Individual  families,  it  may  be, 
cherished  the  tradition  that  their  fathers,  as  priests 
or  Levites,  had  taken  part  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple.^  If  their  claims  were  recognized,  they 
received  the  old  marks  of  reverence  in  the  worship 
of  the  syniigogue  (comp.  the  Kegulations  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  of  London,  in  Margoliouth's 
flistory  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  iii.  270),  took 
precedence  in  reading  the  lessons  of  the  day  (Light- 
foot,  //or.  Heb.  on  Matt.  iv.  23),  and  pronounced 
the  blessing  at  the  close  (Basnage,  Hist,  ties  JmJ's, 
vi.  790).  Their  existence  was  acknowledged  in  some 
of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors  (Basnage, 
/.  c).  The  tenacity  with  which  the  exiled  race 
clung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the  prev- 
alence of  the  names  (Cohen,  and  Levita  or  Levy) 
which  imply  that  those  who  bear  them  are  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and  in  the 
custom  which  exempts  the  first-born  of-  priestly  or 
Levite  families  from  the  payments  which  are  still 
offered,  in  the  case  of  others,  as  the  redemption  of 
the  first-born  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart's  Cere- 
monies Rdi(jieuses,  i.  20 ;  Allen's  Modern  Judaism^ 
p.  297).  In  the  mean  time  the  old  name  had  ac- 
quired a  new  signification.  The  early  writers  of 
the  Christian  Church  applied  to  the  later  hierarchy 
the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  gave  to  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  the  title  {Upels)  that  had  belonged 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron;  while  the  deacons  were 
habitually  spoken  of  as  Levites  (Suicer,  Tlies.  s.  v. 
AeuiTT]?)-^' 

The  extinction  or  absorption  of  a  tribe  which  had 
borne  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
was,  like  other  such  changes,  an  instance  of  the 
order  in  M'hich  the  shadow  is  succeeded  by  the 
substance  —  that  which  is  decayed,  is  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away,  by  a  new  and  more 
living  organization.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  it 
had  lost  its  life.  It  was  bound  up  with  a  locaHzed 
and  exclusive  worship,  and  had  no  place  to  occupy 
in  that  which  was  universal.  In  the  Christian 
Church  —  supposing,  by  any  effort  of  imagination, 
that  it  had  had  a  recognized  existence  in  it  —  it 
would  have  been  simply  an  impediment.  Looking 
at  the  long  history  of  which  the  outline  has  been 
here  traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and  darkness, 
the  good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the  character 
of  most  corporate  or  caste  societies.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall  into  a 
formal  worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation 


«  The  tone  of  Josephus  is  noticeable  as  being  that 
of  a  man  who  looked  on  the  change  as  a  dangerous 
innovation.  As  a  priest,  he  saw  in  this  movement  of 
the  Levites  an  intrusion  on  the  privileges  of  his 
order ;  and  this  was,  in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  sins 
which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple. 
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of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were  chosen, 
together  with  the  priesthood,  to  bear  witness  of 
great  truths  which  might  otherwise  have  perished 
from  remembrance,  and  that  they  bore  it  well 
through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.  To  mem- 
bers of  this  tribe  we  owe  many  separate  books  of 
the  O.  T.,  and  probably  also  in  great  measure  the 
preservation  of  the  whole.  The  hymns  which  they 
sung,  in  part  probably  the  music  of  which  they 
were  the  originators,  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  company 
of  prophets  who  have  left  behind  them  no  written 
records  they  appear  conspicuous,  united  by  common 
work  and  common  interests  with  the  prophetic 
order.  They  did  their  work  as  a  national  clerisy. 
instruments  in  raising  the  people  to  a  higher  life, 
educating  them  in  the  knowledge  on  which  all 
order  and  civilization  rest.  It  is  not  often,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  a  religious  caste  or 
order  has  passed  away  with  more  claims  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind  than  the  tribe  of 
Levi. 

(On  the  subject  generally  may  be  consulted,  in 
addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Carpzov, 
Ajjpar,  Crit.  b.  i.  c.  5,  and  Annotat. ;  Saalschiitz, 
Archdol.  der  Hebr.  c.  78;  Michaelis,  Comm.  on 
Laics  of  Moses.,  i.  art.  52.)  E.  H.  L. 

LEVIT^ICUS  (Sn[7>]),  the  first  word  in  the 
book,  giving  it  its  name:  A^v'ltik6v'-  Leviticus: 
called   also  by  the  later  Jews  D^^DH^    n'H'IP, 

"  Law  of  the  priests ;"  and  ri'lD^l~}|7  n^*'^n, 
"  Law  of  offerings.'' 

Contp:mts.  —  The  book  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  sections : 

I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  (cc.  i.-vii.). 

II.  An  historical  section  containing,  first,  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (ch.  viii. ); 
next,  his  first  offering  for  himself  and  the  people 
(ch.  ix.);  and  lastly,  the  destruction  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  their  presump- 
tuous offense  (ch.  x.). 

III.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  for 
putting  away  impurity  (cc.  xi.-xvi.). 

IV.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations  (cc. 
xvii.-xx.) 

V.  Laws  concerning  the  priests  (xxi.,  xxii.);  and 
certain  holy  days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  to- 
gether with  an  episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extends 
from  ch.  xxi.  1  to  xxvi.  2. 

VI.  Promises  and  threats  (xxvi.  2-46). 

VII.  An  appendix  containing  the  laws  concern- 
ing vows  (xxvii.)  ^ 

I.  The  book  of  Exodus  concludes  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle.  "  So 
Moses  finished  the  work,"  we  read  (xl.  33):  and 
immediately  there  rests  upon  it  a  cloud,  and  it  is 


b  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  in  his  recent  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures (p.  2),  claims  his  descent  from  this  tribe. 

c  In  the  literature  of  a  later  period  the  same  name 
meets  us  applied  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  order, 
no  longer,  however,  as  the  language  of  reverence,  but 
as  that  of  a  cynical  contempt  for  the  less  worthy  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  (Macauiay, 
HL^t.  of  England,  iii.  827). 
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filled  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  From  the  taber- 
nacle, thus  rendered  glorious  by  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, issues  the  legislation  contained  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus.  At  first  God  spake  to  the  people  out  of 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them 
his  holy  commandments  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator. 
But  henceforth  his  Presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  the 
secret  top  of  Sinai,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  people, 
both  in  their  ^Yanderings  through  the  wilderness,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  Hence  the  first 
directions  which  Moses  receives  after  the  work  is 
finished  have  reference  to  the  offerings  which  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  As 
Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in  the  Tabernacle, 
so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in  the  offering. 
Without  offerings  none  may  approach  Him.  The 
regulations  respecting  the  sacrifices  fall  into  three 
groups,  and  each  of  these  groups  again  consists  of 
a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Bertheau  has  observed 
that  this  principle  rims  through  all  the  laws  of 
Moses.  They  are  all  modeled  after  the  pattern  of 
the  ten  commandments,  so  that  each  distinct  subject 
of  legislation  is  always  treated  of  under  ten  several 
enactments  or  provisions. " 

Baumgarten  in  his  Commentiry  on  the  Penta- 
teuch^ has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Bertheau,  as 
set  forth  in  his  Sieben  Gruppen  des  Mas.  Jiec/its.  On 
the  whole,  his  principle  seems  sound.  We  find  Bun- 
sen  acknowledging  it  in  part,  in  his  division  of  the 
19tli  chapter  (see  below).  And  though  we  camiot 
always  agree  with  Bertheau,  we  have  thought  it 
worth  while. to  give  his  arrangement  as  suggestive 
at  least  of  the  main  structure  of  the  book. 

1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (cc.  i. -iii.) 
deals  with  three  kinds  of  otFerings :  the  burnt-offer- 
ing (nVll?),  the  meat-offering «  (nn?^),  and 
the  thardc-offering  (Q^l^b:^^  PiaT). 

i.  The  burnt-offering  (ch.  i.)  in  three  sections. 
It  might  be  either  (1)  a  male  without  blemish  from 

the  herds  {^^^Tl  l^?),  vv.  3-9;  or  (2)  a  male 
without  blemish  from  the  flocks,  or  lesser  cattle 
CjS'-rrr),  vv.  10-13;  or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an 
offering  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  vv.  14- 
17.  The  subdivisions  are  here  marked  clearly 
enough,  not  only  by  the  three  kinds  of  sacrifice, 
but  also  by  the  form  in  which  the  enactment  is 

put.    Each  begins  with  12!!l*1p  *  *  *  *  DM,  "  If  his 

offering,"    etc.,    and     each     ends    with    n71^ 

nin^b  nin'^D  nn  nW^,  "  an  offerhig  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  Jehovah." 

The  next  group  (ch.  ii.)  presents  many  more 
diflSculties.  Its  parts  are  not  so  clearly  marked 
either  by  prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter, 
or  by  the  more  technical  boundaries  of  certain  ini- 
tial and  final  phrases.     We  have  here  — 

ii.  The  meat-oftering,  or  bloodless  offering  in  four 
sections:  (1)  in  its  uncooked  form,  consisting  of 
fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense,  vv.  1-3;  (2) 
in  its  cooked  form,  of  which  three  different  kinds 
are  specified  —  baked  in  the  oven,  fried,  or  boiled, 
vv.  4-10;  (3)  the  prohibition  of  leaven,  and  the 
direction  to  use  salt  in  all  the  meat  -offerings,  11-13 ; 
(4)  the  oblation  of  first  fruits,  14-16.  This  at  least 

a  "  Meat "  is  used  by  our  translators  in  the  sense 
of  food  of  any  kind,  whether  flesh  or  farinaceous. 
[Meat.] 
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seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  arrangement  of 
the  group,  though  we  offer  it  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

(a.)  Bertheau's  arrangement  is  different.  He 
divides  (1)  vv.  1-4,  thus  including  the  meat-offer- 
ing baked  in  the  oven  with  the  uncooked  offering ; 
(2)  vv.  5  and  6,  the  meat-offering  when  fried  in  the 
pan;  (3)  vv.  7-13,  the  meat-offering  when  boiled; 
(4)  vv.  14-16,  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits.  But 
this  is  obviously  open  to  many  objections.  For,  first, 
it  is  exceedingly  arbitrary  to  connect  v.  4  with  vv. 
1-3,  rather  than  with  the  verses  which  follow.  Why 
should  the  meat-offering  baked  in  the  oven  be  classed 
with  the  uncooked  meat-offering  rather  than  witli 
the  other  two  which  were  in  different  ways  sup- 
posed to  be  dressed  with  fireV  Next,  two  of  the 
divisions  of  the  chapter  are  clearly  marked  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  formula,  "  It  is  a  thing  most  holy 
of  the  offerings  of  Jehovah  made  by  fire,"  vv.  3  and 
10.  Lastly,  the  directions  in  vv.  11-13  apply  to 
every  form  of  meat-offering,  not  only  to  that  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  Masoretic  arrangement 
is  in  five  sections :  vv.  1-3;  4;  o,6;  7-13;  14-16. 

iii.  The  shell mim  —  "peace-offering"  (A.  V.), 
or  thank-offering"  (Ewald),  (ch.  iii.)  in  three 
sections.  Strictly  speaking  this  falls  under  two 
heads:  first,  when  it  is  of  the  Iierd ;  and  secondly, 
when  it  is  of  the  Jlock.  But  this  last  has  again  its 
subdivision ;  for  the  offering  when  of  the  ffock  may 
be  either  a  land)  or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three 
sections  are,  vv.  1-5;  7-11;  12-16.  Ver.  6  is  merely 
introductory  to  the  second  class  of  sacrifices,  and 
ver.  17  a  general  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
laws.  This  concludes  the  first  decalogue  of  the 
book. 

2.  Ch.  iv.,  V.  The  laws  concerning  the  sin- 
offering  and  the  trespass-  (or  guilt-)  offering. 

The  sin-offering  (chap,  iv.)  is  treated  of  under 
four  specified  cases,  after  a  short  introduction  to  the 
whole  in  vv.  1,  2:  (1)  the  sin-offering  for  the  priest, 
3-12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congregation,  13-21;  (3) 
for  a  ruler,  22-26;  (4)  for  one  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, 27-35. 

After  these  four  cases  in  which  the  ofifering  is  to 
be  made  for  lour  different  classes,  there  follow  pro- 
visions respecting  three  several  kiiuls  of  transgres- 
sion for  which  atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  these  should  be  ranked  under 
the  head  of  the  sin-offering  or  of  the  trespass-offer- 
ing (see  Winer,  Rwb.y  \Ve  may,  however,  follow 
Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel,  in  regarding 
them  as  special  instances  in  Avhich  a  s/yi-offering 
was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are:  first, 
when  any  one  hears  a  curse  and  conceals  what  he 
hears  (v.  1);  secondly,  when  anyone  touches  with- 
out knowing  or  intending  it,  any  unclean  thing 
(vv.  2,  3);  lastly,  when  any  one  takes  an  oath  in- 
considerately (ver.  4).  For  each  of  these  cases  the 
same  trespass-offering,  "  a  female  from  the  ffock, 
a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats,"  is  appointed;  but  with 
that  mercifuhiess  wliich  characterizes  the  Mosaic 
law,  express  provision  is  made  lor  a  less  costly  offer- 
ing where  the  offerer  is  poor. 

The  decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three 
regulations  respecting  the  guilt-offering  (or  tres- 
pass-offering): first,  when  anyone  sins  "through 
ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah  "  (vv.  14- 
16);  next,  when  a  person  without  knowing  it 
"  commits  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden 
to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  Jehovah  " 
(17-19);  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  swears  falsely 
concerning  that  which  was  intrasted  to  him,  etc;. 
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(vv.  20-26)."  This  decalogue,  like  the  preceding 
one,  has  its  characteristic  words  and  expressions. 
'Ilie  prominent  word   which    introduces  so  many 

of  the  enactments,  is  ti???3,  "soul  "  (see  iv.  2,  27, 
vv.  1,  2,  4,  15,  17,  vi.  2*)";  and  the  phrase,  "  if  a 
soul  shall  sin  "  (iv.  2),  is,  with  occasional  variations 
having  an  equivalent  meaning,  the  distinctive  phrase 
of  the  section. 

As  in  the  former  decalogue,  the  nature  of  the 
offerings,  so  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of 
the  offense  are  the  chief  features  in  the  several  stat- 
utes. 

3.  Ch.  vi.,  vii.  Naturally  upon  the  law  of  sac- 
rifices follows  the  law  of  the  priests'  duties  when 
they  offer  the  sacrifices.  Hence  we  find  Moses  di- 
rected to  address  himself  immediately  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (vi.  2,  18  =  vi.  9,  25,  A.  V'.). 

In  this  group  the  different  kinds  of  offerings  are 
named  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  thank- 
offering,  immediately  after  the  meat-offering,  which 
it  resembles;  and  the  thank-ofifering  now  appears 
after  the  trespass-ofifering.  There  are  therefore,  in 
all,  six  kinds  of  offering ;  and  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  the  priest  has  his  distinct  duties.  Bertheau 
has  very  ingeniously  so  distributed  the  enactments 
in  which  these  duties  are  prescribed  as  to  arrange 
them  all  in  five  decalogues.  AVe  will  briefly  indi- 
cate his  arrangement. 

3.  (rt.)  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering  " 
(vi.  9;  A.  v.), in  five  enactments,  each  verse  (vv. 
0-13)  containing  a  separate  enactment. 

(b.)  "  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering  " 
(ver.  14),  again  in  five  enactments,  each  of  which  is, 
as  before,  contained  in  a  single  verse  (vv.  4-18). 

4.  The  next  decalogue  is  contained  in  vv.  19-30. 

(a.)  Verse  19  is  merely  introductory;  then  fol- 
low, in  five  verses,  five  distinct  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  offering  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  the  priests,  the  first  in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in 
ver.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  former  part  of  ver.  22, 
and  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  22  and  ver.  23. 

(b.)  "This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  "  (ver. 
25).  Then  the  five  enactments,  each  in  one  verse, 
except  that  two  verses  (27,  28)  are  given  to  the 
third. 

5.  The  third  decalogue  is  contained  in  ch.  vii. 
1-10,  the  laws  of  the  trespass-offering.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  a  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness 
of  Bertheau's  system  when  we  find  him  making  the 
words  "  It  is  most  holy,"  in  ver.  1,  the  first  of  the 
ten  enactments.  This  he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  vv. 
3  and  4  evidently  form  but  one. 

6.  The  fourth  decalogue,  after  an  introductory 
verse  (ver.  11),  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (12-21). 

7.  The  last  decalogue  consists  of  certain  general 
laws  about  the  fat,  tlie  blood,  the  wave-breast,  etc., 
and  is  comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (23-33),  the 
verses  as  before  marking  the  divisions. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  historical  notice 
of  the  fact  that  these  several  commands  were  given 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (vv.  35-38). 

II.  Ch.  viii.,  ix.,  x.  This  section  is  entirely 
historical.  In  ch.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  Moses 
before  the  whole  congregation.  They  are  washed ; 
he  is  arrayed  in  the  priestly  vestments  and  anointed 

«  In  the  English  Version  this  is  ch.  vi.  1-7.  This 
is  only  one  of  those  instances  in  which   the  reader 
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with  the  holy  oil ;  his  sons  also  are  arrayed  in  their 
garments,  and  the  various  offerings  appointed  are 
offered.  In  ch  ix.  Aaron  oflfers,  eight  days  after  his 
consecration,  his  first  oflTering  for  himself  and  the 
people :  this  comprises  for  himself  a  sin-  and  burnt- 
offering  (1-14),  for  the  people  a  sin-offering,  a 
burnt-ofiPering  and  a  peace- (or  thank-)  oftering.  He 
blesses  the  people,  and  fire  comes  down  from  heaven 
and  consumes  the  burnt-ofiering.  Ch.  x.  tells  how 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  eager  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  new  office,  and  perhaps 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised 
the  restrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  round  (Ex. 
XXX.,  7,  etc.),  and  daring  to  "offer  strange  fire  be- 
fore Jehovah,"  perished  because  of  their  presump- 
tion . 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickedness 
in  the  sanctuary;  with  them  therefore  began  also 
the  divine  punishment.  Very  touching  is  the  story 
which  follows.  Aaron,  though  forbidden  to  mourn 
his  loss  (vv.  6,  7),  will  not  eat  the  sin-offering  in 
the  holy  place ;  and  when  rebuked  by  Moses,  pleads 
in  his  defense,  "  Such  things  have  befallen  me;  and 
if  I  had  eaten  the  sin-oflPering  to-day,  should  it  have 
been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  ?  "  And 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge,  admits  the  plea, 
and  honors  the  natural  feeling  of  the  father's  heart, 
even  when  it  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the 
divine  commandment. 

III.  Cc.  xi.-xvi.  The  first  seven  decalogues  had 
reference  to  the  putting  away  of  (juilt.  By  the  ap- 
pointed sacrifices  the  separation  between  man  and 
God  was  healed.  The  next  seven  concern  themselves 
with  the  putting  away  of  iwpurity.  That  cc.  xi.- 
XV.  hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  laws 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  that  they  treat 
of  kindred  subjects,  they  have  their  characteristic 

words,     S^tO,    nW^t:!^,    "unclean,"     "  unclean- 

ness."  *n*inTD,  "nntO,  "clean,"  which  occur  in  al- 
most every  verse.  The  only  question  is  about  ch. 
xvi.,  which  by  its  opening  is  connected  immediately 
with  the  occurrence  related  in  ch.  x.  Historically 
it  would  seem  therefore  that  ch.  xvi.  ought  to  have 
followed  ch.  x.  And  as  this  order  is  neglected, 
it  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  some  other 
principle  of  arrangement  than  that  of  historical 
sequence  has  been  adopted.  This  we  find  in  the 
solemn  significance  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  high-priest  on  that  day  made  atonement,  "  be- 
cause of  the  uncleamiess  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins  "  (xvi.  16),  and  he  "  reconciled  the  holy  place 
and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
altar''  (ver.  20).  Delivered  from  their  guilt  and 
cleansed  from  their  pollutions,  from  that  day  for- 
ward the  children  of  Israel  entered  upon  a  new  and 
holy  life.  This  was  typified  both  by  the  ordinance 
that  the  bullock  and  the  goat  for  the  si»-offering 
were  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  27),  ahd  also  by 
the  sending  away  of  the  goat  laden  with  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  people  into  the  wilderness.  Hence  ch. 
xvi.  seems  to  stand  most  fitly  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
ond group  of  seven  decalogues. 

It  has  reference,  we  believe,  not  only  (as  Ber- 
theau supposes)  to  the  putting  away,  as  by  one 
solemn  act,  of  all  those  uncleannesses  mentioned  in 
cc.   xi.-xv.,  and  for  which  the  various  expiations 


marvels  at  the  perversity  displayed  in  the  division  of 
chapters. 
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and  cleansings  there  appointed  were  temporary  and 
insufficient;  but  also  to  the  making  atonement,  in 
the  sense  of  hiding  sin  or  putting  away  its  guilt. 
For  not  only  do  we  find,  the  idea  of  cleansing  as 
from  defilement,  but  far  more  prominently  the  idea 

of  reconciliation.  The  often  repeated  word  "ISD, 
"to  cover,  to  atone,"  is  the  great  word  of  the 
section. 

1.  The  first  decalogue  in  this  group  refers  to 
clean  and  unclean  flesh.  Five  classes  of  animals 
are  pronounced  unclean.  The  first  four  enactments 
declare  what  animals  may  and  may  not  be  eaten, 
whether  (1)  beasts  of  the  earth  (2-8),  or  (2)  fishes 
(9-12),  or  (3)  birds  (18-20),  or  (4)  creeping  things 
with  wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard 
against  pollution  by  contact  with  the  carcase  of 
any  of  these  animals;  (5)  vv.  24-26;  (6)  vv.  27, 
28;  (7)  vv.  29-38;  (8)  vv.  39,  40.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  specify  the  last  class  of  animals  which  are 
unclean  for  "food,  (9)  vv.  41,  42,  and  forbid  any 
other  kind  of  pollution  by  means  of  them,  (10)  vv. 
43-45.  Vv.  46  and  47  are  merely  a  concluding 
summary. 

2.  Cli.  xii.  AVomen's  purification  hi  childbed. 
The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bertheail, 
constitutes  the  first  law  of  this  decalogue.  The 
remaining  nhie  are  to  be  found  hi  the  next  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in 
garments.  (2)  vv.  1-8 ;  (3)  vv.  9-17 ;  (4)  vv.  18-23 ; 
(5)  vv.  24-28;  (6)  vv.  20-37;  (7)  vv.  38,  39; 
(8)  vv.  40.-41;  (9)  vv.  42-46;  (10)  w.  47-59. 
This  arrangement  of  the  several  sections  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  objection;  but  it  is  certainly 
supported  by  the  characteristic  mode  in  which  each 
section  opens.  Thus,  for  histance,  ch.  xii.  2 
begins  with  V^^IH  ^^   TIW^ ;   ch.  xiii.  2,  with 

n^iTi^  "^3  Diw/ver.  9,  n:^r\n  ^^  n?n^  1:755, 

and  so  on,  the  same  order  being  always  observed, 
the  subst.  being  placed  first,  then  "^S,  and  then  the 
verb,  except  only  in  ver.  42,  where  the  subst.  is 
placed  after  the  verb. 

3.  Ch.  xiv.  1-32.  "The  law  of  the  leper  in 
the  day  of  his  cleansing,"  i.  e.  the  law  which  the 
priest  is  to  observe  in  purifying  the  leper.  The 
priest  is  mentioned  in  ten  verses,  each  of  which 
begins  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  law :  vv.  3, 
4,  5,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20.     In  each  instance 

the  word  )Tlb71  is  preceded  by  1  consecut.  with 
the  perfect.  It  is  true  that  in  ver.  3,  and  also  in 
ver.  14,  the  word  ]n3n  occurs  twice;  but  in  both 
verses  there  is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vulg.  and  Arab,  versions  for  the  absence  of  the 
second.  Verses  21-32  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plemental provision  in  cases  where  the  leper  is  too 
poor  to  bring  the  required  offering. 

4.  Ch.  xiv.  33-57.  The  leprosy  in  a  house. 
It  is  not  so  easy  here  to  trace  the  arrangement  no- 
ticed in  so  many  other  laws.  There  are  no  charac- 
teristic words  or  phrases  to  guide  us.  Bertheau's 
division  is  as  follows:  (1)  vv.  34,  35;  (2)  vv.  36, 
.37;  (3)  ver.  38;  (4)  ver.  39;  (5)  ver.  40;  (6)  vv. 
41,  42:  (7)  vv.  43-45.  Then  as  usual  follows  a 
short  summary  which  closes  the  statute  concerninj 
leprosy,  vv.  54-57. 

5.  Ch.  XV.  1-15.  6.  Ch.  xv.  16-31.  The  law 
of  unclean ness  by  issue,  etc.,  in  two  decalogues. 
The  division  is  clearly  marked,  as  Bertheau  ob- 
serves, by  the  form  of  cleansing,  which  is  so  exactly 
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similar  in  the  two  principal  cases,  and  which  closes 
each  series,  (1)  vv.  13-15;  (2)  vv.  28-30.  We 
again  give  his  arrangement,  though  we  do  not 
profess  to  regard  it  as  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

6.  (1)  vv.  2,  3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  ver.  5;  (4)  ver. 
6;   (5)  ver.  7;   (6)  ver.  8;   (7)  ver.  9;   (8)  ver.  10; 

(9)  vv.  11,  12; — these  Bertheau  considers  as  c-- 
enactment,  because  it  is  another  way  of  saying  thai 
either  the  man  or  i/iing  which  the  unclean  person 
touches  is  unclean ;  but  on  the  same  principle  vv. 
4  and  5  might  just  as  well  form  one  enactment  — 

(10)  vv.  13-15. 

7.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  ver.  17;  (3)  ver.  18;  (4)  ver. 
19;  (5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver.  21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  ver. 
23;  (9)  ver.  24;  (10)  vv.  28-30.  In  order  to 
complete  this  arrangement,  he  considers  verses 
25-27  as  a  kind  of  supplementary  enactment  pro- 
vided for  an  irregular  uncleanness,  leaving  it  as 
quite  uncertain  however  whether  this  was  a  later 
addition  or  not.  Verses  32  and  33  form  merely 
the  same  general  conclusion  which  we  have  had 
before  in  xiv.  54-57. 

The  last  decalogue  of  the  second  group  of  seven 
decalogues  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  xvi.,  which  treats 
of  the'great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Law  itself  is 
contained  in  vv.  1-28.  The  remaining  verses, 
29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its  careful  ob- 
servance. In  the  act  of  atonement  three  persons 
are  concerned.  The  high-priest —in  this  instance 
Aaron  ;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat  for  Azazel 
into  the  wilderness;  and  he  who  burns  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the 
sin-offering  without  the  camp.  The  two  last  have 
special  purifications  assigned  them;  the  first  be- 
cause he  has  touched  the  goat  laden  with  the 
guilt  of  Israel;  the  last  because  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  sin-oflfering.  The  9th  and  10th 
enactments  prescribe  what  these  purifications  are, 
each  of  them  concluding  with  the  same  formula; 
n.^n^n  bW  W'^D:J  "J?  ''T?n.Sl,  and  hence 
distiiiguished  from  each  other.  The  duties  of  Aaron 
consequently  ought,  if  the  division  into  decads  is 
correct,  to  be  comprised  in  eight  enactments.  Now 
the  name  of  Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in 

six  of  these  it  is  preceded  by  the  perfect  with  ") 
consecut.  as  we  observed  was  the  case  before  when 
"  the  priest  "  w^as  the  prominent  figure.  Accord- 
ing to  this  then  the  decalogue  wiU  stand  thus :  — 
(1^  ver.  2,  Aaron  not  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  at 
all  times;  (2)  vv.  3-5,  With  what  sacrifices  and  in 
what  dress  Aaron  is  to  enter  the  Holy  ITace;  (3) 
vv.  6,  7,  Aaron  to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and 
to  set  the  two  goats  before  Jehovah;  (4)  [ver.  8,] 
Aaron  to  cast  lots  on  the  two  goats;  (5)  vv.  9,  10, 
Aaron  to  ofifer  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  falls  for 
Jehovah,  and  to  send  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  into 
the  wilderness ;  (6)  vv.  11-19,  Aaron  to  sprinkle  the^ 
blood  both  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat  to  mak^ 
atonement  for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the 
whole  congregation,  as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of 
incense  with '"the  blood;  (7)  vv.  20-22,  Aaron  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  living  goat,  and  confess  over 
it' all  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  (8)  vv. 
23-25,  Aaron  after  this  to  take  off  his  linen  gar- 
ments, bathe  himself  and  put  on  his  priestly  gar- 
ments, and  then  ofifer  his  burnt-offering  and  that 
of  the  congregation;  (9)  ver.  26,  The.  man  by 
whom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  to 
purify  himself;  (10)  vv.  27,  28,  What  is  to  be 
done  by  him  who  burns  the  shi-ofFering  without 
the  camp. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  great  central  point  of 
the  book.  All  going  before  was  but  a  preparation 
for  this.  Two  great  truths  have  been  established : 
first,  that  God  can  only  be  approached  by  means  of 
appointed  sacrifices ;  next,  that  man  in  nature  and 
life  is  full  of  pollution,  which  must  be  cleansed, 
lud  now  a  third  is  taught,  namely,  that  not  by 
several  cleansings  for  se\'eral  sins  and  pollutions 
can  guilt  be  put  away.  The  several  acts  of  sin 
are  but  so  many  manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature. 
For  this,  therefore,  also  must  atonement  be  made; 
one  solemn  act,  which  shall  cover  all  transgressions, 
and  turn  away  God's  righteous  displeasure  from 
Israel. 

IV.  Cc.  xvii.-xx.  And  now  Israel  is  reminded 
that  it  is  the  holy  nation.  The  great  atonement 
oflTered,  it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.  It  is  a 
separate  nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  God.  It  may  not  therefore  do  after 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen  by  whom  it  is 
surrounded.  Here  consequently  we  find  those  laws 
and  ordinances  which  especially  distinguish  the 
nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Here  again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group  of 
seven  decalogues.  But  the  several  decalogues  are 
not  so  clearly  marked;  nor  are  the  characteristic 
phrases  and  the  nitroductions  and  conclusions  so 
common.  In  ch.  xviii,  there  are  twenty  enact- 
ments, and  in  ch.  xix.  thirty.  In  ch.  xvii.,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  ch.  xx. 
■  there  are  fourteen,  xis  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
enactments  in  ch.  xviii.  are  entirely  separated  by 
a  fresh  introduction  from  those  in  ch.  xvii.,  Ber- 
theau,  in  order  to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  laws  in  decalogues,  would  transpose  this 
chapter,  and  place  it  after  ch.  xix.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  laws  in  ch.  xvii.,  and  those  in 
ch.  XX.  1-9,  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  may 
very  well  constitute  a  single  decalogue;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  that  the  words  in  xviii.  1-5 
form  the  natural  introduction  to  this  whole  group 
of  laws :  "  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  am  Jehovah  your  God.  After  the  doings 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye 
not  do:  and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither  shall 
ye  walk  in  their  ordinances,"  etc. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of  connection  be- 
tween cc.  xvii.  and  xviii.  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  which  seems  to  indicate  that  their  posi- 
tion in  our  present  text  is  the  right  one.  All  the 
six  enactments  in  ch.  xvii.  (vv.  3-5,  vv.  6,  7,  vv. 
8,  9,  vv.  10-12,  vv.  13,  14,  ver.  15)  bear  upon  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  as 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  offered  to  false  gods. 
It  would  seem  too  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  license  to  idolatrous  practices,  which 
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might  possibly  be  drawn  from  the  sending  of  the 
goat  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  [AxoNKME^iT, 
Day  of],  especially  perhaps  against  the  l^gyptian 
custom  of  appeasing  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  averting  his  malice  (Hengstenberg,  Muse 
u.  u^'^gypien.  p.  178;  Movers,  Pl/dnizier,  i.  369). 
To  this  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  ver.  7.  Per- 
haps however  it  is  better  and  more  simple  to 
regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters  (with 
Bunsen,  Blbelwerk^  2te  Abth.,  Ite  Th.  p.  245)  as 
directed  against  two  prevalent  heathen  practices, 
the  eating  of  blood  and  fornication.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  how  intimately  moral  and  ritual 
observances  were  blended  together  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  that  abstinence  ''from  blood  and  things 
strangled,  and  fornication,"  was  laid  down  by  the 
Apostles  as  the  only  condition  of  communion  to  be 
required  of  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Before 
we  quit  this  chapter  one  observation  may  be  made. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  11,  "for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul," 
should  be  "for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment by  means  of  the  lifey  This  is  important. 
It  is  not  blood  merely  as  such,  but  blood  as  having 
in  it  the  principle  of  life  that  God  accepts  in  sacri- 
fice. For  by  thus  giving  vicariously  the  life  of  the 
dumb  animal,  the  sinner  confesses  that  his  own  life 
is  forfeit. 

In  ch.  xviii.,  after  the  introduction  to  which 
we  have  already 'alluded,  vv.  1-5, — and  in  which 
God  claims  obedience  on  the  double  ground  that 
He  is  Israel's  God,  and  that  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments is  life  (ver.  5),  — there  follow  twenty 
enactments  concerning  unlawful  marriages  and  un- 
natural lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained  one  in 
each  verse,  vv.  6-15.  The  iiext  ten  range  themselves 
in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that  vv.  17 
and  23  contain  each  two.«  Of  the  twenty  the  first 
fourteen  are  alike  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  repeated 

(:h.  xix.  Three  decalogues,  introduced  by  the 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God 
am  holy,"  and  ending  with,  "Ye  shall  observe  all 
my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them. 
I  am  Jehovah."  The  laws  here  are  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  and  many  of  them  a  repetition 
merely  of  previous  laws.  Of  the  three  decalogues, 
the  first  is  comprised  in  vv.  3-13,  and  may  be  thus 
distributed:  (1)  ver.  3,  to  honor  father  and  mother: 
(2)  ver.  3,  to  keep  the  Sabbath;  (3)  ver.  4,  not  to 
turn  to  idols;  (4)  ver.  4,  not  to  make  molten  gods 
(these  two  enactments  being  separated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  first  and  second  commandments  of 
the  Great  Decalogue  or  Two  Tables);  (5)  vv.  5-8, 
of  thank-ofl'erings ;  (6)  vv.  9,  10,  of  gleaning;  (7) 
ver.  11,  not  to  steal  or  lie;  (8)  ver.  12,  not  to  swear 
falsely;  (9)  ver.  13,  not  to  defraud  one'  s  neighbor: 
(10)  ver.  13,  the  wages  of  him  that  is  tiired,  etc.'' 


a  The  interpretation  of  ver.  18  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,  that  we  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word  upon  it,  even  in  a  work 
which  excludes  all  dogmatic  controversy.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  English  Version  is  supported  by  a  whole 
catena  of  authorities  of  the  first  rank,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  M'Caul's  pamphlet,  The  An- 
cient Interpretation  of  Leviticus  X  VIII.  p.  18,  &c.  We 
may  further  remark,  that  the  whole  controversy,  so 
far  as  the  Scriptural  question  is  concerned,  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Church  had  but  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Luther's  golden  words  :  ''  Ad  rem  veniamus 
v.t  dicamus  Mosem  esse  mortuum,  vixisse  autem  pop- 


ulo  Judaico,  nee  obligari  nos  legibus  illius.  3 dec 
quidquid  ex  Mose  ut  legislatore  nisi  idem  ex  logibus 
nostris,  e.  g.  naturalibus  et  politicis  probetur,  non  ad- 
mittamus,  nee  confundamus  totius  orbis  politias.''  -— 
Briefe,  De  Wette's  edit.  iv.  305. 

&  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  six  of  these 
enactments  should  only  be  repetitions,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  shorter  form,  of  commandments  contained 
in  the  Two  Tables.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  remembering  the  great  object  of  this  section,  which 
is  to  remind  Israel  that  it  is  a  separate  nation,  its 
laws  being  expressly  framed  to  be  a  fence  and  a  hedge 
about  it,  keeping  it  from   profane  contact  with   the 
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The  next  decalogue,  vv.  14-25,  Bertheau  ar- 
ranges thus :  ver.  14,  yer.  15,  ver.  15a,  ver.  166, 
ver.  17,  ver.  18,  ver.  19rt,  ver.  196,  w.  20-22. 
vv.  23-25.  We  object,  however,  to  making  the 
words  in  19a,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,"  a 
separate  enactment.  There  is  no  reason  for  this. 
A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  consider  ver.  17 
as  consisting  of  two  enactments,  which  is  manifestly 
tbe  case. 

The  third  decalogue  may  be  thus  distributed :  — 
ver.  26«,  ver.  206,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  29,  ver.  30, 
ver.  31,  ver.  32,  ver.  33,  ver.  34,  vv.  35,  36. 

We  have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this 
group.  Bertheau  completes  the  number  seven  by 
transposing,  as  we  have  seen,  ch.  xvii.,  and  placing 
it  immediately  before  ch.  xx.  He  also  transfers 
ver.  27  of  ch.  xx.  to  what  he  considers  its  proper 
place,  namely,  after  ver.  6.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands  very  awkwardly 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  completely  isolated  as 
it  is  from  all  otlier  enactments;  for  vv.  22-26  are 
the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole  section.  But 
admitting  this,  another  difficulty  remains,  that  ac- 
cording to  him  the  7th  decalogue  begins  at  ver. 
10.  and  another  transposition  is  necessary,  so  that 
vv.  7,  8,  may  stand  after  ver.  9,  and  so  conclude 
the  preceding  series  of  ten  enactments.  It  is  better 
perhaps  to  abandon  the  search  for  complete  sym- 
metry than  to  adopt  a  method  so  violent  in  order 
to  obtain  it. 

It  should  be  observed  that  ch.  xviii.  6-23  and 
ch.  XX.  10-21.  stand  in  this  relation  to  one  an- 
other; that  the  latter  declares  the  penalties  attached 
to  the  transgression  of  many  of  the  commandments 
given  in  the  former.  But  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  seven  decalogues,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in 
cc.  xvii. -XX.  there  can  be  iio  doubt  that  they 
form  a  distinct  section  of  themselves,  of  which  xx. 
22-26  is  the  proper  conclusion. 

Like  the  other  sections  it  has  some  characteristic 
expressions:    {a.)   "Ye  shall  keep  ray  judgments 

and  my  statutes"  f^OPH?  "^^^^^^)?  occurs 
xviii.  4,  5,  26,  xix.  37,  xx.  8,  22,  but  is  not  met 
with  either  in  the  preceding  or  the  following  chap- 
ters. (6.)  The  constantly  recurring  phrases,"! 
am  Jehovah;"  "I  am  Jehovah  your  (iod ;  "  "  Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy;  "  "I  am  Jehovah  which 
hallow  you."  In  the  earlier  sections  this  phrase- 
ology is  only  found  in  Lev.  xi.  44,  45,  and  Ex. 
xxxi.  13.  In  the  section  which  follows  (xxi.-xxv.) 
it  is  much  more  common,  this  section  being  in  a 
great  measure  a  continuation  of  the  preceding. 

V.  We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues 
—  that  contained  in  cc.  xxi.-xxvi.  2.  The  sub- 
jects comprised  in  these  enactments  are  —  First,  the 
personal  purity  of  the  priests.  They  may  not  de- 
file themselves  for  the  dead ;  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters must  be  pure,  and  they  themselves  must  be 
free  from  all  personal  blemish  (ch.  xxi.).  Next, 
the  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  permitted  only  to 
priests  who  are  free  from  all  uncleanness ;  they  and 
their  household  only  may  eat  them  (xxii.  1-16). 
Thirdly,  the  offerings  of  Israel  are  to  be  pure  and 
without  blemish  (xxii.  17-33).  The  fourth  series 
provides  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  festi- 


heathen.  Bunsen  divides  chapter  xix.  into  two  cables 
of  ten  commandments  each ,  and  one  of  five.  (See  his 
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vaJs  when  priests  and  people  were  to  be  gathered 
together  before  Jehovah  in  holy  convocation. 

Up  to  this  point  we  trace  system  and  purpose  in 
the  order  of  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
cc.  xi.-xvi.  treats  of  external  purity;  cc.  xvii.-xx., 
of  moral  purity;  cc.  xxi.-xxiii.  of  the  holiness 
of  the  priests,  and  their  duties  with  regard  to 
holy  things;  the  whole  concluding  with  provis- 
ions for  the  solenm  feasts  on  which  all  Israel  ap- 
peared before  Jehovah.  We  will  again  briefly  in- 
dicate Bertheau's  groups,  and  tlien  append  some 
general  observations  on  the  section. 

1.  Ch.  xxi.  Ten  laws,  as  follows:  (1)  ver. 
1-3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  vv.  5,  6;  (4)  vv.  7,  8;  (5)  ver. 
9;  (6)  vv.  10,  11;  (7)  ver.  12;  (8)  vv.  13,  14:  (9) 
vv.  17-21;  (10)  vv.  22,23.  The  first  five  laws 
concern  all  the  priests,  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  the 
high-priest ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  the  effects  of  bod- 
ily blemish  in  particular  cases. 

2.  Ch.  xxiL  1-16.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3;  (3) 
ver.  4;  (4)  vv.  4-7;  (5)  vv.  8,  9;  (6)  ver.  10;  (7) 
ver.  11 ;    (8)  ver.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;   (10)  vv.  14-16. 

3.  Ch.  xxii.  17-33.  (1)  vv.  18-20;  (2)  ver. 
21;  (3)  ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (5)  ver.  24;  (6)  ver. 
25;  (7)  ver.  27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver..  29;  (10)  ver. 
30 ;  and  a  general  conclusion  in  vv.  31-33. 

4.  Ch.  xxiii.  (1)  ver.  3;  (2)  vv.  5-7;  (3)  ver. 
8;  (4)  vv.  9-14;  (5)  vv.  15-21;  (6)  ver.  22;  (7)  vv. 
24,  25;  (8)  vv.  27-32:  (9)  vv.  34,  35;  (10)  ver.  36: 
vv.  37,  38  contain  the  conclusion  or  general  sum- 
ming up  of  the  decalogue.  On  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter,  as  well  as  ch.  xxiv.,  see  below. 

5.  Ch.  XXV.  1-22.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  vv.  3,  4; 
(3)  ver.  5;  (4)  ver.  6;  (5)  vv.  8-10;  (6)  vv.  11, 
12;  (7)  ver.  13;  (8)  ver.  14;  ^9)  ver.  15;  (10) 
ver.  16 :  with  a  concluding  formula  in  vv.  18-22. 

6.  Ch.  XXV.  23-38.  (1)  vv.  23,  24;  (2)  ver. 
25;  (3)  vv.  26,  27;  (4)  ver.  28;  (5)  ver.  29;  (6) 
ver.  30;  (7)  ver.  31;  (8)  vv.  32,  33;  (9)  ver.  34;  (10) 
vv.  35-37 :  the  conclusion  to  the  whole  in  ver.  38. 

7.  Cc.  XXV.  39-xxvi.  2.  (1)  ver.  39;  (2)  vv. 
40-42;  (3)  ver.  43;  (4)  vv.  44,  45;  (5)  ver.  46;  (6) 
vv.  47-49;  (7)  ver.  50;  (8)  vv.  51,  52;  (9)  ver.  53; 
(10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement 
is  only  completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of 
ch.  xxiii.  and  the  whole  of  ch.  xxiv.  But  it  is 
clear  that  ch.  xxiii.  39-44  is  a  later  addition, 
containing  further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  V^er.  39,  as  compared  with  ver. 
34,  shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to ;  whilst 
vv.  37,  38,  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original 
conclusion  of  the  laws  respecting  the  feasts  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter. 
Ch.  xxiv.,  again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own.  First,  we  have  a  command  concerning  the  oi! 
to  be  used  in  the  lamps  belonging  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, which  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  enactment 
already  given  in  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21,  which  seems  to 
be  its  natural  place.  Then  follow  directions  about 
the  shew-bread.  These  do  not  occur  previously. 
In  Ex.  the  shew-bread  is  spoken  of  always  as  a 
matter  of  course,  concerning  which  no  regulations 
are  necessary  (comp.  Ex.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxxix. 
36).  Lastly,  come  certain  enactments  arising  out 
of  an  historical  occurrence.  The  son  of  an  Egyp- 
tian father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasphemes  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  Moses  is  commanded  to  stone 
him  in  consequence:  and  this  circumstance  is  the 
occasion  of  the  following  laws  being  given:  (1.) 
That  a  blasphemer,  whether  Israelite  or  stranger, 
is  to  be  stoned  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  28).    (2.)  That  he 
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that  kills  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death 
(comp.  Ex.  xxi.  12-27).  (3.)  That  he  that  kills  a 
beast  shall  make  it  good  (not  found  where  we  miixht 
have  expected  it,  in  the  series  of  laws  Ex.  xxi.  28- 
xxii.  16).  (4.)  That  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in 
his  neighbor  he  shall  be  requited  in  like  manner 
(comp.  Ex.  xxi.  22-25).  (5.)  We  have  then  a  repe- 
tition in  an  inverse  order  of  vv.  17,  18;  and  (6.) 
the  injunction  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  the 
stranger  and  the  Israelite.  Finally,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  Shelomith,  who  blasphemed.  Not  an- 
other instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  collection 
in  which  any  historical  circumstance  is  made  the 
occasion  of  enacting  a  law.  Then  again  the  laws 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  are  mostly  repetitions  of  existing 
laws,  and  seem  here  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
event  to  which  they  are  referred,  luther  therefore 
some  othed'  circumstances  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  or  these 
isolated  laws,  detached  from  their  proper  connection, 
were  grouped  together  here,  in  obedience  perhaps 
to  some  traditional  association. 

VI.  The  seven  decalogues  are  now  fitly  closed 
by  words  of  promise  and  threat  —  promise  of  larg- 
est, richest  blessing  to  those  that  hearken  unto  and 
do  these  commandments ;  threats  of  utter  destruc- 
tion to  those  that  l)reak  the  covenant  of  their  (lod. 
Thus  the  second  great  division  of  the  Law  closes 
like  the  first,  except  that  the  first  part,  or  Bcok  of 
the  Covenant,  ends  (Itx.  xxiii.  20-33)  with  promises 
of  blessing  only.  There  nothing  is  said  of  the 
judgments  which  are  to  follow  trangression,  because 
as  yet  the  Covenant  had  not  been  made.  But  when 
once  the  nation  had  freely  entered  into  that  cove- 
nant, they  bound  themselves  to  accept  its  sanctions, 
its  penalties,  as  well  as  its  rewards.  And  wecamiot 
wonder  if  in  these  sanctions  the  punishment  of 
transgression  holds  a  larger  place  than  the  rewards 
of  obedience.  For  already  was  it  but  too  plain  that 
"  Israel  would  not  obey."  From  the  first  they 
were  a  stifFnecked  and  rebellious  race,  and  from  the 
first  the  doom  of  disobedience  hung  hke  some  fiery 
sword  above  their  heads. 

VII.  The  legislation  is  evidently  completed  in 
the  last  words  of  the  pi-eceding  chapter,  "  These 
are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws  which  Je- 
hovah made  between  Him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Ch. 
xxvii.  is  a  later  appendix,  again  however  closed  by 
a  similar  formula,  which  at  least  shows  that  the 
transcriber  considered  it  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  Mosaic  legislation,  though  he  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  assign  it  its  place.  Bertheau  classes 
it  with  the  other  less  regularly  grouped  laws  at  the 
])eginning  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  He  treats  the 
section  Lev-  xxvii. -Num.  x.  10  as  a  series  of  sup- 
plements to  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

Iniegrity.  —  This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favor  of  different  doc- 
uments in  the  Pentateuch  assign  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  book  to  one  writer,  the  Flohist,  or  author  of 
the  original  document.  According  to  Knobel  the 
only  portions  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
Klohist  are  —  Moses'  rebuke  of  Aaron  because  the 
goat  of  the  s.in-offering  had  been  burnt  (x.  16-20); 
the  group  of  laws  in  cc,  xvii.-xx. ;  certain  addi- 
tional enactments  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Feasts  of  Weeks   and  of  Tabernacles  (xxiii.,  part 

of  ver.  2,  from  Tl'^'n^  ^^V'^D,  and  ver.  3,  w.  18, 
19,  22,  39-44);  the  punishments  ordained  for  blas- 
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phemy,  murder,  etc.  (xxiv.  10-23);  the  directions 
respecting  the  Sabbatical  year  (xxv.  18-22),  and  the 
promises  and  warnings  contained  in  ch.  xxvi. 

With  regard  to  the  section  cc.  xvii.-xx.,  he 
does  not  consider  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  sources.  Ch.  xvii.  he  be- 
lieves was  introduced  here  by  the  Jehovist  from 
some  ancient  docun;ient,  whilst  he  admits  neverthe- 
less that  it  contains  certain  Elohistic  forms  of  ex- 
pression, as  ^-^^  b!D,"all  flesh,"  ver.  14;  ^1*55? 
"  soul  "  (in  the  sense  of  "  person  "),  vv.  10-12,  15; 
n^n,   '•  beast,"  ver.  13;  "JSIp,   "  ofterinff,"   ver. 

T   -  ;  '  '  T    ;'t'  ^^ 

4;  nin'^5  n*^r?  "  '^  sweet  savor,"  ver.  6;  "a 
statute  for  ever,"  and  "  after  your  generations,"  ver. 
7.  But  it  cannot  be  from  the  Elohist,  he  argues, 
because  (a)  he  would  have  placed  it  after  ch.  vii., 
or  at  least  after  ch.  xv. ;  (b)  he  would  not  have 
repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  etc.,  which  he 
had  already  given;  (c)  he  would  have  taken  a  more 
favorable  view  of  his  nation  than  that  implied  in 
ver.  7 ;  and  lastly  (c/)  the  phraseology  has  some- 
thing of  the  coloring  of  cc.  xviii.-xx.  and  xxvi., 
which  are  certainly  not  Elohistic.  Such  reasons 
are  too  transparently  unsatisfactory  to  need  serious 
discussion.  He  observes  further,  that  the  chapter 
is  not  altogether  Mosaic.  The  first  enactment  (vv. 
1-7)  does  indeed  apply  only  to  Israelites,  and  holds 
good  therefore  for  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  re- 
maining three  contemplate  the  case  of  strangers 
living  amongst  the  people,  and  have  a  reference  to 
all  time. 

Cc.  xviii.-xx.,  though  it  has  a  Jehovistic  color- 
ing, cajinot  have  been  originally  from  the  Jehovist. 
The  following  peculiarities  of  language,  which  are 
worthy  of  notice,  according  to  Knobel  {Kxod.  und 
Leviticvs  erkldrt^  in  Kurzg.  exeg.  Ilandb.  1857) 
forbid    such  a  supposition,   the   more    so  as  they 

occur  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T. :  ^D"n,  "  lie 
down  to"  and  "gender,"  xviii.  23,  xix.  19,  xx.  16; 
V^ri,  "confusion,"  xviii.  23,  xx.  12;  t^i7.r!) 
"gather,"  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22;  ^!?^,  "grape,"  xix. 
10;  n^'Sr  ,  "near  kinswomen,"  xviii.  17; 
n"njv*3,  "scourged,"  xix.  20;  Ht^'DH,  "free," 
ibid.;  tTClTX^  ^f2Sf25  "print  marks,"  xix.  28; 
S'^j^n.  "vomit,"  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  xviii. 

25,  28,  XX.  22:  t^^'^V.   "  uncircumcised,"  as  ap- 
'        '  '  T    :  t'  '  '^ 

plied  to  fruit-trees,  xix.  23 ;  and  /I'l"^'^^)  " '^^orn," 
xviii.  9,  11,  as  wtU  as  the  Egyptian  word  (for  such 
it  probably  is)  TDt^^t^'^,  "garment  of  divers  sorts," 
which,  however,  does  occur  once  beside  in  Deut. 
xxii.  11.  /» 

According  to  Bunsen,  ch.  xix.  is  a  genuine 
part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  given  however  in  its 
original  form  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan  ;  whilst  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  may  perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  judges.  Fie  regards  it  as  a  very  ancient  docu- 
ment, based  on  the  Two  Tables,  of  which,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  first,  it  is  in  fact  an  extension,  and 
consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pentad  of  laws. 
Certain  expressions  in  it  he  considers  imply  that 
the  people  were  already  settled  in  the  land  (vv.  9, 
10,  13,  15),  while  on  the  other  hand  ver.  23  sup- 
poses a  future  occupation  of  the  land.     Hence  he 
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concludes  that  the  revision  of  this  document  by  the 
transcribers  was  incomplete :  whereas  all  the  pas- 
sages may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  looking  forward 
to  a  future  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  great  sim- 
plicity and  lofty  moral  character  of  this  section  com- 
pel us,  saysBunsen,  to  refer  it  at  least  to  the  earlier 
time'  of  tiie  judges,  if  not  to  that  of  Joshua  himself. 

We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning.  That 
so  elaborate  a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot 
doubt.  It  was  a  prophecy  of  things  to  come;  a 
shadow  whereof  the  substance  was  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  say  what 
the  exact  relation  is  between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type. Of  many  things  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
belonged  only  to  the  nation  to  whom  they  were 
given,  containing  no  prophetic  significance,  but 
serving  as  witnesses  and  signs  to  them  of  God's 
covenant  of  grace.  We  may  hesitate  to  pronounce 
with  Jerome  that  '^  every  sacrifice,  nay  almost  every 
syllable  —  the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the  whole 
Tevitical  system  —  breathe  of  heavenly  mysteries."  « 
But  we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
not  acknowledge  that  the  Levitical  priests  "  served 
the  pattern  and  type  of  heavenly  things  "  —  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to  and  found  their 
interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God  —  that  the  or- 
dinances of  outward  purification  signified  the  true 
inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  One  idea 
moreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  bur- 
densome ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real  glory  even 
apart  from  any  prophetic  significance.  liohness  is 
its  end.  Holiness  is  its  character.  The  tabernacle 
is  holy  —  the  vessels  are  holy  —  the  offerings  ^  are 
most  holy  unto  Jehovah  —  the  garments  of  the 
priests  are  holy.^  All  who  approach  Him  whose 
name  is  "Holy,"  whether  priests^''  who  minister 
unto  Him,  or  people  who  worship  Him,  must  them- 
selves be  holy.e  It  would  seem  as  if,  amid  the  camp 
and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever  to  be  heard  an  echo 
of  that  solemn  strain  which  fills  the  courts  above, 
where  the  seraphim  cry  one  unto  another.  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy./ 

Other  questions  connected  with  this  book,  such 
as  its  authorship,  its  probable  age  in  its  present 
form,  and  the  relation  of  the  laws  contained  in  it 
to  those,  either  supplementary  or  apparently  con- 
tradictory, found  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
will  best  be  discussed  in  another  article,  where  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  as  a  whole.   [Pe^^tateucii.] 

J.  J.  S.  P. 
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ill.);  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Five  Books  of  Moses.  2d 
ed.  1865  (Holy  Bible  with  Notes,  vol.  i.). 

Special  treatises  on  subjects  of  the  book:  Hot- 
imgox,, J ur is  11  eb.  leges, IQbb;  Spencer,  L>e  legibus 
Lleb.  rit.,  1685;  Bertheau,  Die  sieben  Gruppen 
Mos.  Gesetze,  1810.  On  Sacrifice:  Outram,  Be 
S((crifLciis,  1677  ;  Saubert,  De  Sacrifciis  Veierum, 
1699;  Sykes,  Nature,  Design,  and  Origin  of  Sac- 
rifcts,  1718;  Davison,  Luptdry  into  the  Oi-igin  of 
Saerijice,  1825;  Paber,  Origin  of  Sacrifces,  1827; 
Biihr,  Symb.  des  Mos.  CuUus,  1837-39 ;  Scholl,  Op- 
ferideen  der  Allen,  insbes.  der  Juden  (in  the  Stud, 
der  evang.  Geistl.  Wilrtemb.  Bd.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  v.) ;  Tho- 
luck, '  Opfer-  u.  Priesterbegriff  im  A.  u.  N.  Test. 
(App.  to  Com.  on  Epist.  to  IJeb.);  Kurtz,  Das  Mos. 
Opfer,  1812;  Thalhofer,  Die  unblut.  Opfer  des 
Mos.  Cultus,  1818 ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Opf^^r  der 
heiUgen  Schrift,  1852;  Neumann,  Sacra  V.  T. 
salutaria,  1851;  Ueber  tUlndopfern  u.  Schuldop- 
fern,  Kiehm,  Theol.  Stud.  ti.  Krit.  1851,  Einck 
{ibid.^,  1855;  Oehler,  Opfercidtus  des  A.  T.  (Herz- 
og's  Real- Encykl.) ;  Ilofmaim,  Das  Opfer  (Schrifl- 
beweis,  ii.  1,  p.  Ill),  Das  gesetzliche  Opfer  (ibid., 
p.  270);  Kurtz,  Alttest.  Opfercultus,  1862,  Eng. 
trans.,  Sacrifcial  Worship  of  the  Old  Test., 
Edin.  1863;  Oehler,  Versdhnungstag  (Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  Suppl.  Bd.  iii.).  On  ceremonial 
purity:  Lisco,  Das  Ceremonudgesetz  des  A.  T., 
1812;  Sommer,  Rein  u.  Unrein,  1816  (Bibl.  Ab- 
handl.  i.);  Leyrer,  arts.  Reinigungen  and  Speise- 
gesetze  (Herzog's  Real-Encykl.).  On  sacred  sea- 
sons: Wolde,  De  anno  llebr.  jubilceo^  1837;  H up- 
field,  De  primit.  et  vera  temp,  f est.  et  ferial,  apud 
lleb.  ratiune,  1852;  De  anno  Sab.  et  Jobelei  ra- 
tione,  1858 ;  Bachmann,  Die  Festgesetze  des  Pent., 
1858;  Oehler,  Sabbath  u.  Jobeljahr  (Herzog's  Real- 
Encykl.).  On  the  scape-goat:  Hengstenberg,  Die 
Biicher  Moses  u.  Egypten,  1811  (translated  by 
Bobbins) ;  Vaihinger,  A2:azel  (Herzog's  Re(d-En- 
cykL).  On  tithes:  Selden,  De  Decimis  (Works, 
1726);  Ilottinger,  De  Decimis  ,Iudce.o)-ui)i,  1713; 
Leyrer,  Zehnten  bei  den  Ilebr.  (Herzog's  Real-Fn- 
cyki).  On  the  marriage  relation:  Selden,  Uxor 
Ilebr.  1616  (Works,  1726)  ;  Michaehs,  Von  den 
Khegesetzen  Mosis,  1755;  Dwight,  The  llebreio 
Wife,  Bo&tou,  1836;  Kiietschi,  Ehe  bei  den  Ilebr. 
(Herzog's  Real-Encykl.).  On  slavery:  Mielziner, 
Die  Verhdltnisse  der  Skkwen  bei  den  alien  Ilebr. 
1859;  Oehler,  Sklaverei  bei  den  Ilebr.  (Herzog's 
Real-FncykL).  T.  J.  C. 

*  LEWD,  as  used  in  Acts  xvii.  5,  signifies 
"wicked,"  "unprincipled"  (Trourjpoi)-  The  word 
is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  (leode,  people),  and  was 
employed  to  denote  the  common  people,  the  laity, 
in  distinction  from  the  clergy.  Though  meaning  at 
first  no  more  than  "  lay  "  or  "unlearned  "  (comp. 
John  vii.  19),  it  came  at  length  to  signify  "sin- 
ful," "wicked."   See  Trench's  Glossary  of  English 

]Vords,it.  110  f.  (Amer.  ed.).  Its  present  restricted 
meaning  is  later  than  the  date  of  the  A.  V.  "  Lewd- 
ness "  (see  Acts  xviii.  11)  has  passed  in  like  man- 
ner from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  sense.  H. 

*  LEWDNESS.    [Lewd.] 


«  "  In  promptu  est  Leviticus  liber  in  qxio  singula 
sacrificia,  immo  singulas  pene  syllabae  et  vestes  Aaron 
et  totus  orclo  Leviticus  spirant  cgelestia  sacrauienta  " 
(Ilieron.  Ep.  ad  Paalln.). 

h  ii.  3,  10  ;  vi.  17.  25,  29  ;  vii.  1,  6  ;  x.  12, 17  ;  xiv. 
13. 

c  xvi.  4.  f^  xxi.  6-8,  15 


e  vi.  18,  27  ;  vii.  21 ;  x.  3,  10 ;  xi.  13,  45 ;  xv.  81 
(xviii.)  21  ;  xix.  2;  xx.  7,  26. 

/  In  CO.  xviii. -XXV.  observe  the  phrase,  '^  I  am 
Jehovah,"  "  I  am  Jehovah  your  God."  Latter  part 
of  XXV.  and  xxvi.  somewhat  changed,  but  recurring 
in  xxvi  The  reason  given  for  this  holiness,  ^^I  am 
holy,"  xi.  44,  &c.,  xix.  2,  xx.  7,  26 
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LIBANUS 


LIB'ANUS  (6  AiiSavos),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  Lebanon  (1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v.  55 ;  2  Esdr. 
XV.  20;  Jud.  i.  7;  Ecchis.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12).  Anti- 
LiBANUS  {' KvTiXi^avos)  occurs  only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

G. 

LIBERTINES  (AL/SeprTpoL:  Lihertini).  This 
word  occurs  once  only  in  the  N.  T.  In  Acts  vi.  9,  we 
find  the  opponents  of  Stephen's  preaching  described 
as  rives  rcov  eK  t^s  crvvaycayris  rrjs  Keyo/n^vrjs 
AtjSepTiVcox/,  KoL  Kvpr)vaioop  Koi  'AXe^avdpeooi/  koI 
riav  anh  KiAiKias  Koi  'Acrias-  The  question  is, 
who  were  these  "  Libertines,"  and  in  what  relation 
did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned 
with  them?  The  structure  of  the  passage  leaves 
it  doubtful  how  many  synagogues  are  implied  in  it. 
Some  (Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taken  it  as  if 
there  were  but  one  synagogue,  including  men  from 
all  the  different  cities  that  are  named.  Winer  (iV. 
T.  Gramm.  p.  179),  on  grammatical  grounds,  takes 
the  repetition  of  the  article  as  indicating  a  fresh 
group,  and  finds  accordingly  two  synagogues,  one 
including  Liberthies,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians ;  the 
other  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia.  Meyer  {ad  loc.) 
thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of  the  480  synagogues 
at  Jerusalem  (the  number  given  by  rabbinic  writ- 
ers, MegiU.  f.  73,  4;  Kdub.  f.  105,  1),  there 
should  have  been  one.  or  even  two  only,  for  natives 
of  cities  and  districts  in  Avhich  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  so  numerous,  ^^  and  on  that  ground  assigns 
a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  proper  names. 

Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  expla- 
nations.^ (1.)  The  other  name  being  local,  this  also 
has  been  referred  to  a  town  of  Libertum  in  the  pro- 
consular province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
explain  the  close  juxtaposition  with  Gyrene.  Suidas 
recognizes  Ai^eprtvoi  as  vvoixaidvovs-,  and  in  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (Mansi,  vol.  iv.  p.  265- 
274,  quoted  in  Wiltsch,  Handbuch  der  Icircldich. 
Geogr.  §  96),  we  find  an  Episcopus  Libertinensis 
(Shnon.  Onomast.  jV.  T.  p.  99;  and  Gerdes.  de 
Synarj.  Libert.  Groning.  1736,  in  Wmer,  Becdwb.). 
Against  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  urged  (1),  that 
the  existence  of  a  toitm  Libertum,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, is  not  established;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed, 
it  can  hardly  have  been  important  enough  either  to 
have  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  be- 
longing to  it,  or  to  take  precedence  of  Cyrene  and 
Alexandria  in  a  synagogue  common  to  the  three. <^ 

(2.)  Conjectural  readings  have  been  proposed. 
Ai^o(TTLU(*)u  (Qicumen.,  Beza,  Clericus,Valckenaer), 
AL^vcxip  rcov  Kara  Kvprivr]v  (Schulthess,  de  Char. 
Sp.  S.  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  loc).  The  difficulty 
is  thus  removed ;  but  every  rule  of  textual  criticism 
is  against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupported  by 
a  single  MS.  or  version. 

(3.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  received  meaning  as 
=:freedmen,  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of 
natives  of  Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into  slavery, 
had  been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters  {Exc.  on 


a  In  Cyrene  one  fourth,  in  Alexandria  two  fifths 
of  the  whole  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2,  xiy.  10,  §  1,  xix.  6, 
§  2  ;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  7 ;  c.  Ap.  2,  §  4). 

b  *  Wieseler  regards  Kal  before  Kvpy]vaCoiv  as  expli- 
cative (^^  namely,  to  wit ''),  and  hence  makes  all  those 
enumerated  Libertines  (libertini)  and  members  of  one 
and  the  same  synagogue.  He  thus  finds  evidence  here 
that  Paul  was  a  Ubertinus,  or  the  descendant  of  one,  and 
acquired  his  Roman  citizenship  in  that  way.  (See  his 
Chronologie  des  Apost.  Zeitaltets^  p.  63.)  This  construc- 
tion is  forced  and  untenable.  The  distribution  of  the 
several  nationalities  (as  suggested  above)  has  its  anal- 
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Acts  vi.  9).  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  body  of  men  so  circumstanced  would 
have  received  a  Roman  name. 

(4.)  Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as 
describing  Italian  freedmen  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism.  In  this  case,  however,  the  word 
•'proselytes  "would  most  probably  have  been  used; 
and  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  a  body  of  converts 
would  have  had  a  synagogue  to  themselves,  or  that 
proselytes  from  Italy  would  have  been  united  with 
Jews  from  Cyrene  and  Alexandria. 

(5.)  The  earliest  explanation  of  the  word  (Chry- 
sost.)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
most  recent  authorities  (Winer,  Realwb.  s.  v. ; 
Meyer,  Comm.  ad  loc).  The  Libertini  are  Jews 
wdio,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and 
other  Roman  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  had  afterwards  been  eman- 
cipated, and  returned,  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
to  the  country  of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existence  of 
a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  position  at  Rome  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  Under  Tiberius,  the  Se,n~ 
atus-  Consulimn  for  the  suppression  of  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  mysteries  led  to  the  banishment  of  4,000 
"  libertini  generis  "  to  Sardinia,  under  the  pretense 
of  military  dl'  police  duty,  but  really  in  the  hope 
that  the  malaria  of  the  island  might  be  fatal  to 
them.  Others  were  to  leave  Italy  unless  they  aban- 
doned their  religion  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85 ;  comp. 
Suet.  Tiber,  c.  36).  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  5), 
narrating  the  same  fact,  speaks  of  the  4,000  who 
were  sent  to  Sardinia  as  Jews,  and  thus  identifies 
them  with  the  "  libertinum  genus"  of  Tacitus. 
Philo  {Legat.  ad  Caium.  p.  1014,  C)  in  hke  manner 
says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Rome 
were  in  the  position  of  freedmen  {ctTreKevOipcodev- 
res),  and  had  been  allowed  by  Augustus  to  settle 
in  the  Trans-Tiberine  part  of  the  city,  and  to  fol- 
low^  their  own  religious  customs  unmolested  (comp. 
Horace,  Sat  i.  4,  143,  i.  9,  70).  The  expulsion 
from  Rome  took  place  A.  d.  19 ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
genious conjecture  of  Mr.  Humphry's  ( Comm.  on 
Acts,  ad  loc.)  that  those  who  were  thus  banished 
from  Italy  may  have  found  their  M'ay  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that,  as  having  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion,  they  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  a  teacher  Hke  Stephen,  whom  they  looked 
on  as  impugning  the  sacredness  of  all  that  they 
most  revered.  E.  H.  P. 

LIB^JSTAH"  (n3!27  [whiteness,  splendor]: 
[Rom.]  Ae^ud,  Aepvd,  Aofxvdi  [Ao/3i/a,  Ao^vdu'i 
Vat.  also]  A7]pva,  ^evva  ;  Alex,  [also]  Ae^jaua, 
[Aa/3^^a,]  Ao/Beva,  AolSeva',  [Sin.  in  Is.  xxxvii. 
8,]  Aojxva  '  LJbna,  Labania,  Lebna,  Lobna),  a  city 
which  lay  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  taken  by  Joshua  immediately  after  the  rout 
of  Beth-horon.  That  eventful  day  was  ended  by 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Makictcdaii  (Josh. 


ogy  in  modern  Jewish  customs  in  the  East.  At  Jeru- 
salem, for  example,  the  Jews,  who  are  mostly  of  foreign 
origin,  are  divided  into  communities  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct according  to  the  countries  from  which  they  come, 
and  they  assemble  for  worship  in  different  congrega- 
tions or  synagogues.  At  Sqfed  also,  in  Galilee,  where 
the  Jews  are  somewhat  numerous,  they  appropriate 
four  of  their  synagogues  to  the  Spanish  and  Arabian 
Jews,  and  four  to  the  German  and  Polish  Jews.      H. 

c  Wiltsch  gives  no  information  beyond  the  fact  just 
mentioned. 
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X.  28) ;  and  then  the  host  —  "  Joshua,  and  all  Is- 
rael with  him"  —  moved  on  to  Libnah,  which  was 
also  totally  destroyed,  its  king  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants (Josh.  X.  29,  30,  32,  39,  xii.  15).  The  next 
place  taken  was  Lachish. 

Libnah  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Shefelah^ 
the  maritime  lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities 
of  which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42), 
not  in  close  connection  with  either  Makkedah  or 
Lachish,  but  in  an  ifidependent  group  of  nine 
towns,  among  which  are  Keilah,  Mareshah,  and 
Nezib."  Libnah  was  appropriated  with  its  "  sub- 
urbs "  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  1  Chr.  vi.  57). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
it  "  revolted  "  from  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Kdom  (2  K.  viii.  22;  2  Chr.  xxi.  10);  but,  beyond 
the  fact  of  their  simultaneous  occurrence,  there  is 
no  apparent  comiection  between  the  two  events. 
On  completing  or  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Lachish 
—  which  of  the  two  is  not  quite  certain  —  Sen- 
nacherib laid  siege  to  Libnah  (2  K.  xix.  8;  Is. 
xxxvii.  8).  While  there  he  was  joined  by  Kab- 
shakeh  and  the  part  of  the  army  which  had  visited 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xix.  8;  Is.  xxxvii.  8),  and  received 
tlie  intelligence  of  Tirhakah's  approach;  and  it 
would  appear  that  at  Libnah  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  army  took  place,  though  the  statements 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  1, 
§  4)  place  it  at  Felusium.''J  (See  IlavvUnson,  Herod. 
i.  480.) 

It  was  the  native  place  of  Hamutal,  or  Ilamital, 
the  queen  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K. 
xxiii.  31)  and  Zedekiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  its  name  appears  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Bible. 

Libnah  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomastkon  {s.  v.  Aeeua  and  "  Lebna  ")  merely 
as  a  village  of  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis.  Its 
site  has  hitherto  escaped  not  only  discovery,  but, 
until  lately,  even  conjecture.  Professor  Stanley 
{S.  (f  P.  207  note,  258  ?iote),  on  the  ground  of  the 
accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with  the 
'<■  Blanchegarde  "  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  both  with 
the  appearance  of  the  place,  would  locate  it  at 
Tell  es-S'r/i.eh,  "  a  white-faced  hill .  .  .  which  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain,"  and  is  situated  5  miles  N.W.  of  Beit- 
.Jibrm.  But  Tell  es-S  ifieh  has  claims  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Gatii,  which  are  considered  under  that 
head  in  this  work.  Van  de  Velde  places  it  with 
confidence  at  Ardic  el-Mens/uyeh,  a  hill  about 
4  miles  W.  of  Beit-Jibrin,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  "the  only  site  between  Sumeil  (Makkedah) 
a,nd  U in  Lakhis  (Lachish)  showing  an  ancient  for- 
tified position"  {Memolv,  330;  hi  his  Syria  and 
Palestine  it  is  not  named).  But  as  neither  Um 
Lakhis  nor  Sumeil,  especially  the  latter,  are  iden- 
tified with  certainty,  the  conjecture  must  be  left  for 
further  exploration.  One  thing  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  although  Libnah  is  in  the  lists  of  Josh. 
xv.  specified  as  being  in  the  lowland,  yet  3  of  the 
8  towns  which  form  its  group  have  been  actually 
identified  as  situated  among  the  mountains  to  the 
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immediate  S.  and  E.  of  Beit-Jibrin.  —  The  name 
is  also  found  in  Shihor-Libnath.  G. 

LIB'NAH  (HDnb:  Sam.  m^b :  and  so 
the  LXX.  [Vat.]  Ae/.ta;i/a;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Ae/3wm: 
Lebna),  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the  Israelites 
encamped,  on  their  journey  betw^een  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  was  the  fifth  in  the 
series,  and  lay  between  liimmon-parez  and  Eissah 
(Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21.)  If  el-Eudherah  be  Haze- 
roth,  then  Libnah  would  be  situated  somewhere  on 
the  western  border  of  the  iElanitic  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  But  no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered; and  the  only  conjecture  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  concerning  it  is  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  Laban,  mentioned  in  Deut.  i.  1.  The 
word  in  Hebrew  signifies  "white,"  and  in  that  case 
may  point  either  to  the  color  of  the  spot  or  to  the 
presence  of  white  poplar  (Stanley,  >S.  cf  P.  App. 
§  77).  Count  Bertou  in  his  recent  'Etude,  le  Mont 
[lor,  etc.,  1860,  endeavors  to  identify  Libnah  with 
the  city  of  Judah  noticed  in  the  foregoing  article. 
But  there  is  little  in  his  arguments  to  support  this 
theory,  while  the  position  assigned  to  Libnah  of 
Judah  —  in  the  Shefelah  or  maritime  district,  not 
amongst  the  towms  of  "the  South,"  which  latter 
form  a  distinct  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
tribe,  in  proximity  to  Edom  —  seems  of  itself  to  be 
fatal  to  it. 

The  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Ver- 
sion, Lebonah,  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  but  not 
apparently  by  any  other  authority.  The  Targum 
Pseudojonathan  on  the  passage  plays  with  the 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  later  Jewish 
writings :  "  Libnah,  a  place,  the  boundary  of  which 
is  a  building  of  brickwork,"  as  if  the  name  were 


a  The  sites  of  these  have  all  been  discovered,  not 
in  the  lowland ,  as  tliey  are  specified,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains immediately  to  the  south  and  east  of  Beit-Jibrrn. 

b  The  account  of  Berosus,  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
X.  1,  §  5),  is  that  the  destruction  took  place  when  Sen- 
nacherib had  reached  Jerusalem,  after  his  Egyptian 
expedition,  on  the  first  night  of  the  siege.  His  words 
are,  'Y7roa-Tpei//as ets  to.  'lepocroAv^a Kara 


nDl!2  V,  Lebenah,  a  brick. 


G. 


LIB^JSTI  f^^n?  [ivJiite] :  Ko^evi  ;  [Vat.  M. 
-vii.1  exc.  Ex.  vi.  17:]  Lobni,  and  once.  Num.  iii. 
18,  Lebni).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr.  vi. 
17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Lib- 

NITES. 

2.  [Vat.  Aoi8ei/6t.]  The  son  of  Mahli,  or  Ma- 
hali,  son  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29),  as  the  text  at 
present  stands.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  is 
the  same  wdth  the  preceding,  and  that  something 
has  been  omitted  (comp.  vv.  29  with  20,  42). 
[Mahli,  1.] 

LIB'NITES,  THE  C^?:?bn  [patr.  see 
above]:  6  Ao^eui'i  [Vat.  Aol3eu€L']  Lobni,  Leb- 
nitica,  sc.familia),  the  descendants  of  Libni,  eldest 
son  of  Gershom,  who  formed  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  great  Levitical  family  of  Gershon- 
ites  (Num.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58). 

LIB'YA  (AL^wrj,  A//3ua:  [Libya])  occurs  only 
in  Acts  ii.  lO,'-*  in  the  periphrasis  "the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene "  (ra  /^epry  rris  AilBvrjs  rris 
Kara  Kupr^vrju),  wliich  obviously  means  the  Cyre- 
naica.  Similar  expressions  are  used  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  {ALl3vr)  rj  7re/)i  Kvp^]vr)u,  liii-  12)  and  Josephus 


TTju  TrpiOTTju  TTJs  77 oAiop/ctas  vvKTa  6ta(/)&etpovTat,  ete. 
Professor  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  agree 
with  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  places  the  event  in 
the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  thei'efore  on  the  road  be-' 
tween  Libnah  and  Jerusalem  (S.  ^  P.  207  7iote). 


c  *  The   A.   V. 
xxxviii.  5. 


^f  Libya 


for   '^^'^  in  Ezek. 
H. 
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LIBYANS 


(n  Trphs  Kvp'i]V7)v  Ai^vTj,  Ant.  xvL  6,  §  1),  iis 
noticed  ill  the  article  Cyke^^e.  The  name  Libya 
is  applied  by  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers  to  the 
African  continent,  generally  however  excluding 
Egypt.  The  consideration  of  this  and  its  more 
restricted  uses  has  no  place  in  this  work.  The 
Hebrews,  whose  geography  deals  with  nations  rather 
than  countries,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  Shemites,  never  generalizes,  had  no  names  for 
continents  or  other  large  tracts  comprising  several 
countries  etlmologically  or  otherwise  distinct :  the 
single  mention  is  therefore  of  Greek  origin.  Some 
account  of  the  Lubim,  or  primitive  Libyans,  as 
well  as  of  the  Jews  in  the  Cyrenaica,  "is  given 
in  other  articles.     [Lubim;  Gyrene.] 

K.  S.  P. 
*   LIB^YANS  (Q^4lb:    Aleves:  Lybia),  A. 
V.  Dan.  xi.  43,  should  be  Lubim.  H. 


LICE 


LICE  (D23,  E:>23,  CJ^,  chifinwi,  c/dmidm : 
crKUL<()€^,  (TKviireS'  sclniphes^  cimfes).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17.  18, 
and  in  Ps.  cv.  31;  both  of  which  passages  have 
reference  to  the  third  great  plague  of  Egypt.  In 
Exodus  the  miracle  is  recorded,  while  in  The  Psalm 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  made.  The  Hebrew 
word  a  — which,  with  some  slight  variation,  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  31— has 
given  occasion  to  whole  pages  of  discussion ;  some 
commentators  —  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  Mi- 
chaelis  {Stippl.  s.  v.),  Oedmann  (in  Vermisch. 
Samm.  i.  vi.  p.  80  \  Rosenmuller  (Schol.  in  Ex.  viii. 
12),  Harenberg  (Ods.  Crit.  de  D^55,  in  Mucdi 
Lips.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  617),  Dr.'Geddes  {Crit. 
Rem.  Ex.  viii.  17),  Dr.  Harris  {Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible),  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  authority  of 
Philo  {Be  Vit.  Mos.'ii.  97,  ed.  Mangey)  and  Origen 
{Horn.  Tert.  in  Kxod. ),  and  indeed  niodern  wrifers 
generally  —  suppose  that  gnats  are  the  animals 
intended  by  the  original  word ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jewish  Kabbis,  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  14,  § 
3),  Bochart  {Illeroz.  iii.  457,  ed.  Kosenm.),  Mon- 
tanus,  Miinster  {Crit.  Sac.  in  Ex.  viii.  12),  Bryant 
{Plagues  of  lu/ypt,  p.  50),  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
are  in  flu-or  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  The 
old  versions,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  Targums 
of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the  Syriac,  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  the  Arabic,  are  claimed  by  Bochart 
as  supporting  the  opinion  that  lice  are  here  in- 
tended. Another  writer  believes  he  can  identify 
the  cliimwn  with  some  worm-like  creatures  (per- 
haps some  kind  of  Scolopendridw)  called  tarreidas, 
mentioned  in  Vinisauf 's  account  of  the  expedition 


a  Considerable  doubt  has  been  entertained  by  some 
scholars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  See  the  remarks 
of  Gesenius  and  Ellrst. 

*   I'l^.      But  see  Ges.  Tkes.  s.  v    l^. 

c  Be  Sabh.  cap.  14,  fol.  107,  b. 

d  a-Kvtil/.  ^Qiov  x^f^pou  re  /cat  TerpdnTepov  and 

KVL^  {Kvixp).     ^^OV  rTT7]v6v,   OfJLOLOV  KUiVUiTVL. 

(Hesych.  Lex.  s.  v.) 
kvlxIj,  ^(x)v({)lov,  y]  yeuLKii  rov  Kvtnos. 
Kvirre^,  ofifxara  ra  TreptjSeiSpw^cm,  /cat  ^coi50ta  tCjv 

fuAo^aywi/. 
arKvtijj,^  ^Mov  xAwpoi/  re  /cat  TerpdnrepoV  ^wor  kcjuco- 
TTOiSes'  ^woi/  /xt/cpor  fvAo^ayor. 

(Phavorin.  s.  v.) 
rj  a-KvliJ/  ev  x^Pf- 

Phryn.  (Lob.)  p.  400.     Plut.  ii,  636,  D. 


of  Kichard  I.  into  the  Ploly  Land,  and  which  by 
their  bites  during  the  night-time  occasioned  extreme 
pain  (Harmer's  Observat.  Clarke's  ed.  iii.  649). 
With  regard  to  this  last  theory  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that,  as  it  has  not  a  word  of  proof  or  authority 
to  support  it,  it  may  at  once  be  rejected  as  fanciful. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  plague  was  one  of  gnats 
or  mosquitoes  appear  to  ground  their  opinion  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  L5;X.,  or  ratlier  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  C^reek  word  cTKyicpes,  as  given 
by  Philo  {De  Vit.  Mas.  ii.  97)  and  Grigen  {1lom. 
III.  in  J^.'xodum).  The  advocates  of  the  other 
theory,  that  lice  are  the  animals  meant  by  chinniru. 
and  not  gnats,  base  their  arguments  upon  these 
facts:  (1)  because  the  ddnnhn  sprang  from  the 
dust,  whereas  gnats  come  from  the  waters:  (2) 
because  gnats,  though  they  may  greatly  irritate  men 
and  beasts,  cannot  properly  be\said  to  be  "in" 
them;  (3)  because  their  name  is  derived  from  a 
root  ^  which  signifies  "to  establish,"  or  "  to  fix." 
which  cannot  be  said  of  gnats;  (4)  because  if  (jnats 
are  intended,  then  the  fourth  plague  of  files  wouhl 
be  unduly  anticipated;  (5)  because  the  Talmudists 
use  the  word  chinnali  in  the  singular  number  to 
mean  a  louse ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Treatise  on  the 
Sabbath,  "As  is  the  man  who  slays  a  camel  on 
the  Sabbath,  so  is  he  who  slays  a  louse  on  tlie 
Sabbath." c 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments  as  briefly  as 
possible.  First,  the  LXX.  has  been  quoted  as  a 
direct  proof  that  chinnim  means  gnats;  and  cer- 
tainly in  such  a  matter  as  the  one  before  us  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  authority  of 
the- translators,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  therefore 
must  be  considered  good  authorities  on  this  subject. 
But  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  Greek  word  thev 
made  use  of  has  so  hmited  a  signification  ?  Does 
the  Greek  aKvi)^  or  Kvi\\/  mean  a  gnatfd  j^et  the 
reader,  however,  read  carefully  the  passages  quoted 
in  the  foot-notes,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  at 
any  rate  there  is  very  considerable  doubt  whether 
any  one  particular  animal  is  denoted  by  the  Greek 
word.  In  the  few  passages  where  it  occurs  in 
Greek  authors  the  word  seems  to  point  in  some 
mstances  clearly  enough  to  the  well-known  pests  of 
field  and  garden,  the  plant-lice  or  ap/ndes.  By  the 
cTKulxp  eV  x^P^',  tbe  proverb  referred  to  in  the  note, 
is  very  likely  meant  one  of  those  sniall  active 
jumping  insects,  common  under  leaves  and  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  known  to  entomologists  by  the 
name  of  spring-tails  {Poduridce).  The  Greek  lex- 
icographers, having  the  derivation  of  the  word  in 
view,  generally  define  it  to  be  some  small  worm- 
like creature  that  eats  away  wood ;  if  they  used  tlie 


Theophrastus  {Hi.st.  Plant,  ii.  cap.  ult.)  speaks  of 
(rKVLTre<;,  and  calls  them  worms.  Dioscorides  (iii.  de 
U:mo)  speaks  of  the  well-known  viscid  secretion  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  and  says  that  when  this 
moisture  is  dried  up,  animalcules  like  gnats  appear 
{6rjpL8ia  KU)vajTT(oeLSrj).  In  another  place  (v.  181)  he 
calls  them  cr/ccoATj/ce?.  No  doubt  plant-lice  are  meant. 
Aetius  <;ii.  9)  speaks  of  KvCcjie^,  by  which  word  he 
clearly  means  plant-lice,  or  aphides.  Aristophanes 
associates  the  /ci/tVe?  (aphides)  with  i/z^i/e?  (gall-flies), 
and  speaks  of  them  as  injuring  the  young  shoots  of 
the  vines  {Aves,  p.  427).  Aristotle  {Hisl.  An.  viii.  3, 
§  9)  speaks  of  a  .bird,  woodpec/cer,  which  he  terms 
/ci/t7roA6yo?.  Gnats  are  for  the  most  part  taken  on  the 
wing;  but  the  /cj/tVe?  here  alluded  to  are  doubtless 
the  various  kinds  of  ants,  larvce,  aphides,  lepisinidce, 
coccinm,  oniscidce,  etc.  etc.,  which  are  found  on  the 
leaves  and  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
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term  winged,  the  winged  aphis  is  most  likely  in- 
tended, and  perhaps  vermiculus  may  sometimes 
refer  to  the  wingless  individual.  Because,  however, 
the  lexicons  occasionally  say  that  the  (rKvi\\/  is  like 
a  gnat  (the  "green  and  four-winged  insect"  of 
Hesychius),  many  commentators  have  come  to  the 
hasty  conclusion  that  some  species  of  gnat  is  de- 
noted by  the  Greek  term ;  but  resemblance  by  no 
means  constitutes  identity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  insect,  the  aphis,  even  though  it  be  winged,  is 
far  more  closely  allied  to  the  wingless  louse  {pedic- 
uius)  than  it  is  to  the  gnat,  or  to  any  species  of 
the  family  Cidlckke ;  for  the  term  Urn,  as  a})plied 
to  the  various  kinds  of  aphides  {Phyiopht/iirla.  as 
is  their  appropriate  scientific  name),  is  by  no  means 
merely  one  of  analogy.  The  wingless  aphis  is  in 
appearance  somewhat  similar  to  the  pediculus  ; 
and  indeed  a  great  authority,  Burmeister,  arranges 
the  Anoplara,  the  order  to  which  the  i^^dlciilus 
belongs,  with  the  PJiyncota,  which  contains  the 
sub-order  llomoptera,  to  which  the  aphides  belong. 
Hence,  by  an  appropriate  transfer,  the  same  word 
which  in  Arabic  means  pedlcabis  is  applied  in  one 
of  its  significations  to  the  "thistle  black  with 
plant-lice."  Every  one  who  has  observed  the  this- 
tles of  this  country  black  with  the  peculiar  species 
that  infests  them  can  see  the  force  of  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Arabic  language. « 

Again,  almost  all  the  passages  where  the  Greek 
word  occurs  speak  of  the  animal,  be  it  what  it  may, 
as  being  injurious  to  plants  or  trees;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any 
gnat  {culex  qr  slnmUuin),  for  the  Cidicidm  are  emi- 
nently blood-suckers,  not  vegetable-feeders.* 

Oedmann  (  Vennlsch.  Sainmluiig.  i.  ch.  vi.)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  species  of  mosquito  denoted  by 
the  chinnim  is  probably  some  minute  kind  allied 
to  the  Culex  reptans,  s.  puUcaiis  of  Linnaeus. 
That  such  an  insect  might  have  been  the  instru- 
ment God  made  use  of  in  the  third  plague  with 
which  He  visited  the  Egyptians  is  readily'granted, 
so  flir  as  the  irritating  powers  of  the  creature  are 
concerned,  for  the  members  of  the  genus  Simidiuni 
(sand-fly)  are  a  terrible  pest  in  those  localities  where 
they  abound.  But  no  proof  at  all  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Bryant,  in  illustrating  the  propriety  of  the  plague 
being  one  of  lice,  has  the  following  very  just 
remarks:  "The  Egyptians  affected  great  external 
purity,  and  were  very  nice  both  in  their  persons 
and  clothing.  .  .  .  Uncommon  care  was  taken  not 
to  ^  harbor  any  vermin.  They  were  particularly 
solicitous  on  this  head;  thinking  it  would  be  a 
great  profanation  of  the  temple  which  they  entered 
if  any  animalcule  of  this  sort  were  concealed  in 
their  garments."  And  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  so  scrupulous  were  the  priests  on  this  point 
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(J^i.     ^^  Nigricans  et  quasi   pediculis 


obsitus 


apparuit  carduus  "  (Gol.  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.). 

b  The  mosquito  and  gnat  belong  to  the  family  of 
CnUcifJ(B.  The  Shnulimn,  to  which  genus  the  Culex 
reptans  (Lin.)  belongs,  is  comprised  under  the  family 
TipuUdcp..  This  is  a  northern  species,  and  probably 
not  found  in  Egypt.  The  Simulia,  or  sand-flies,  are 
most  inveterate  blood-suckers,  Avhose  bites  often  give 
rise  to  very  painful  swellings. 

Although  Origen  and  Philo  both  understand  by  the 
Greek  (tkvlxjj  some  minute  winged  insect  that  stings, 
yet  their  testimony  by  no  means  proves  that  a  similar 


that  they  used  to  shave  the  hair  off  their  heads  and 
bodies  every  third  day  for  fear  of  harboring  any 
loiLse  while  occupied  in  their  sacred  duties  (Herod, 
ii.  37).  "  We  may  hence  see  what  an  abhorrence 
the  Egyptians  showed  towards  this  sort  of  vermin, 
and  that  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  were  adapted  to  their  prejudices"  (Bryant's 
Observaiiuns,  etc.,  p.  56). 

The  evidence  of  the  old  versions,  adduced  by 
Bochart  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  lio.senmuller  and  Geddes,  who  will 
not  allow  that  the  words  used  by  the  Syriac,  the 
Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  word  chinmni,  can  properly  be 
translated  lice ;  but  the  interpretations  which  they 
themselves  allow  to  these  words  apply  better  to  lice 
than  to  gnats ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
normal  meaning  of  the  words  hi  all  these  three 
versions,  and  indisputably  in  the  Arabic,  apphes  to 
lice.  It  is  readily  granted  that  some  of  tiie  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  Bochart  {Uleroz.  iii.  457, 
ed.  Kosenm.)and  his  consentients  are  unsatisfactory. 
As  the  plague  was  certainly  miraculous,  nothing 
can  be  deduced  from  the  assertion  made  that  the 
diinnim  sprang  from  the  dust;  neither  is  Bochart's 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  accepted  by  scholars 
generally.  Much  force  however  is  contained  in  the 
Talmudical  use  of  the  word  chiimal/,  to  express  a 
louse,  though  Gesenius  asserts,  that  nothing  can  be 
adduced  thence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  nmch  appears  cer- 
tain, that  those  commentators  who  assert  that  chin- 
nim  means  gnats  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
without  sufficient  authority;  tliey  have  based  their 
arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX"., 
though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Greek 
word  used  by  these  translators  has  any  reference  to 
gnats  ;c  the  Greek  word,  which  probably  originally 
denoted  any  small  irritating  creature,  being  derived 
from  a  root  which  means  to  bite,  to  gnatv,  was 
used  in  this  general  sense,  and  selected  by  the 
LXX.  translators  to  express  the  original  word, 
which  has  an  origin  kindred  to  that  of  the  Greek 
word,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which  they  did 
not  know.  They  had  in  view  the  derivation  of  tiie 
Hebrew  term  chi/indh,  from  chdndli,  "  to  gnaw," 
and  most  appropriately  rendered  it  by  the  Greek 
word  /cvti//,  i'rom  Kvaca,  "to  gnaw."  It  appears 
therefore  that  tliere  is  not  sufficient  authority  for 
departing  from  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  which 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  lice ;  and  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  many  of  the  old  versions, 
it  is  best  to  rest  contented!  with  it.  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  still  open,  and  no  hasty  conclusion  can  be 
adopted  concerning  it.  W.  H. 

LIEUTENANTS   (Q''?^-i;it2:;nS).      The 


use  of  the  term  was  restricted  to  it  by  the  LXX. 
translators.  It  has  been  shown,  from  the  quotations 
given  above,  that  the  Greek  word  has  a  wide  significa- 
tion :  it  is  an  aplib,  a  luorm,  a  Jiea,  or  a  spring-tail  — 
in  fact  any  small  insect-like  animal  that  bites  ;  and 
all  therefore  that  should  legi  imately  be  deduced  from 
the  words  of  these  two  writers  is  that  they  applied  in 
this  instance  to  some  irritating  winged  insect  a  term 
which,  from  its  derivation,  so  appropriately  describes 
its  irritating  properties.  Th(!ir  insect  seems  to  refer 
to  some  species  of  ?nidge  (Ceratopogon). 

c  If  the  LXX.  understood  gnats  by  the  Hebrew 
term,  why  did  not  these  translators  use  some  well- 
known  Greek  name  for  gnat,  as  kcoj/wi//  or  c/xttis  'i' 
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Hebrew  achashdrapan  was  the  official  title  of  the 
satraps  «  or  viceroys  who  governed  the  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire;  it  is  rendered  "lieutenant"  in 
Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3;  Ezr.  viii.  36,  and 
"  prince  "  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  l,(fec.  W.  L.  B. 

LIGN  ALOES.     [Aloes.] 

LIGURE  (Drr^,  leshem:  Xiy{>piov\  Aid. 
apyvpioi/;  Alex.  vaKiudos-  Ugurius).  A  precious 
stone  mentioned  hi  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the 
first  in  tlie  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate. "  And  the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and 
an  amethyst."  It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any 
certainty,  what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
term.  The  LXX.  version  generally,  the  Vulgate 
and  Josephus  {B.  ./.  v.  5.  §  7),  understand  the  lyn- 
curiuni  or  llyuiium ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable difficulty  to  identify  the  Ugurium  of  the  an- 
cients with  any  known  precious  stone.  Dr.  AVood- 
ward  and  some  old  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  was  some  kind  of  bekinniie^  because,  as  these  fos- 
sils contain  bituminous  particles,  they  have  thought 
that  they  have  been  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or 
rubbing  pieces  of  them,  the  al)surd  origin  which 
Theophrastus  {Frag.  ii.  28,  31,  xv.  2,  ed.  Schnei- 
der) and  Plhiy  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  iii.)  ascribe  to  the 
lyncurium.  Others  have  imagined  that  amber  is 
denoted  by  this  word;  but  Theophrastus,  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  has  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from 
electron^!  or  amber.  Amber,  moreover,  is  too  soft 
for  engraving  upon;  while  the  l/incurmm  was  a 
hard  stone,  out  of  which  seals  were  made.  Anoth- 
er interpretation  seeks  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
country  of  Liguria  (Genoa),  where  the  stone  was 
found,  but  makes  no  attempt  at  identification. 
Others  again,  without  reason,  suppose  the  opal  to 
be  meant  (Kosenmiill.  Srh.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19). 
\)y.  Watson  {Pliil.  Trans,  vol.  li.  p.  391)  identi- 
fies it  with  the  tourmaline.  Beckmann  {flist.  In- 
vent, i.  87,  Bohn)  believes,  with  Braun,  Epiphanius, 
and  J.  de  Laet,  that  the  description  of  the  lyncn- 
Huni  agrees  well  with  the  hyacinth  stone  of  modern 
mineralogists. '^  With  this  supposition  Hill  {Notes 
on  Theophrastus  on  Stones^  §  50,  p.  160)  and  Kos- 
enmiiller  {Mineral,  of  Bible.,  p.  36,  Bib.  Cab.)  agree. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  ophiion  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  for  there  is  the  following  diffi- 
culty in  the  identification  of  the  lyncurium  with  the 
hyacinth.  Theophrastus,  speaking  of  the  properties 
of  the  lyncurium.,  says  that  it  attracts  not  only 
light  particles  of  wood,  but  fragments  of  iron  and 
brass.  Now  there  is  no  peculiar  attractive  power  in 
the  hyacinth;  nor  is  Beckmann's  explanation  of 
this  point  sufficient.  He  says:  "If  we  consider 
its  (the  lyncurium'' s)  attracting  of  small  bodies  in 
the  same  light  which  our  hyacinth  has  in  common 
with  all  stones  of  the  glassy  species,  I  cannot  see 
anything  to  controvert  this  opinion,  and  to  induce 
us  to  believe  the  lyncurium  and  the  tournialine  to 
be  tlie  same."      But  surely  the  lyncurium.,  what- 

«  The  LXX.  gives  craTpaTrrjs,  crrpaTrjyo?,  and  V7raT0<r ; 
the  Yulgate  salrapes  and  princeps.  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  words  are  modificatious  of  the  same 
Sanskrit  root :  but  philologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
form  or  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  74) 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Yon  Bohlen  that  it  comes  from 
kshatriya-pati,  meaning  ^'  warrior  of  the  host."  Pott 
{Etym.  Forscli.  Pref.  p.  68)  suggests  other  derivations 
more  in  consonance  with  the  position  of  the  satraps  as 
civil  rather  than  military  rulers. 
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ever  it  be,  had  in  a  marked  manner  magnetic  prop- 
erties ;  indeed,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  stone 
on  this  very  account,  for  the  Greek  name  llgurion 
appears  to  be  derived  from  Aeix^iv,  "  to  lick,"  "  to 
attract;  "  and  doubtless  was  selected  by  the  LXX. 
translators  for  this  reason  to  express  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  has  a  similar  derivation.'^'  More  prob- 
able, though  still  inconclusive,  appears  the  opinion 
of  those  who  identify  the  lyncurium  with  the  tour- 
maline., or  more  definitely  with  the  red  variety 
known  as  rubelllte,  which  is  a  hard  stone  and  used 
as  a  gem,  and  sometimes  sold  for  red  sapphire. 
Tourmaline  becomes,  as  is  well  known,  electrically 
polar  when  heated.  Beckmann's  objection,  that 
"had  Theophrastus  been  acquainted  with  the 
tourmaline^  he  would  have  remarked  that  it  did  not 
acquire  its  attractive  power  till  it  was  heated,"  is 
answered  by  his  own  admission  on  the  passage, 
quoted  from  the  Jlistoire  de  I' Academic  for  17i7, 
p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  i.  91). 

Tourmaline  is  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Duke  de  Noya  purchased  two  of 
these  stones  in  Holland,  which  are  there  called 
aschenti'lkker.  Linnaeus,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Flora  Zeylandica,  mentions  the  stone  under  the 
name  of  lapis  eltctricus  from  Ceylon.  The  natives 
call  it  tournamal  (vid.  Pldl.  Trans,  in  loc.  cit.). 
Many  of  the  precious  stones  which  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
were  no  doubt  obtained  Irom  the  ligyptians,  who 
might  have  procured  from  the  Tyrian  merchants 
specimens  from  even  India  and  Ceylon,  etc.  The 
fine  specimen  of  rubelUte  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um belonged  formerly  to  the  King  of  Ava. 

The  word  ligure  is  unknown  in  modern  mine- 
ralogy. Phillips  {Mineral.  87)  mentions  ligurite, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  uneven  and  transparent, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  in  a  sort  of  talcose 
rock  in  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines. 

The  claim  of  rubellite  to  be  the  leshem  of  Scrip- 
ture is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
that  of  the  other  minerals  which  writers  have  from 
time  to  time  endeavored  to  identify  with  it. 

W.  H. 

LIK'HI  (^npb,  [learned]:  Aa«t>;  [Vat. 
Aa/ceei/x;]  Alex.  AaKeia.:  Led),  a  Manassite,  son 
of  Shemida,  the  son  of  JNIanasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

*  LIKING  (A.  v.),  as  a  noun, means  "condi- 
tion," Job  xxxix.  14:   "  Their  young   ones  are  in 

good  liking \  "  and  as  a  participle  (D'^Dp.T), 
"conditioned  "  (Dan.  i.  10):  "  Why  should  he  see 
your  faces  worse  liking  than  the  children  which  are 
of  your  sort?  "  H. 

LILY  {Vr'^'^''^  shushdn^  HStt^'W,  shoshan- 
ndh  :  Kpivov-,  Matt.  vi.  28,  29).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered  "  rose"  in  the  Chaldee  Targum,  and  by 
Maimonides  and  other  rabbinical  writers, ^with  the 
exception  of  Kimchi  and  Ben  Melech,  who  in  1  K. 
vii.  19  translated  it  by  "  violet."       In  the  Judieo- 

&  Biisching,  p.  342,  from  Dutens,  Des  Pierres  pre- 
cieusfS.,  p.  61,  says,  "  the  kyacintk  is  not  found  in  the 
East."  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  occurs  in  Egypt,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  East  Indies  (v.  Mineral,  and  Crystal!. 
Orr's  Circle  oj  Sciences,  p.  615). 

c    Thes.  s.  v.  Dt^^.     Flirst  says  of  Dlt^^,  '^cujua 

-    T  -     T  ' 

nos  fugit  origo.  Targ.  vertit,  ^''H'^^Djl,  h.  e.  Gr 
Keyxpo<;,  de  quo  Smiris  {Shamir)  genere  v.  Plin 
xxxiv.  4." 
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Spanish  version  of  the  Canticles,  shushdn  and  sho- 
slumndh  are  always  translated  by  7'osa  ;  but  in  Hos. 
xiv.  5  the  latter  is  rendered  lirio.  But  Kpiuov-,  or 
"lily,"  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and 
is  in  all  probability  the  true  one,  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  l*ersian  suscm, 
which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and  by 
the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Syriac  and  Cop- 
tic. The  Spanish  azucena,  a  "white  lily,"  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Arabic. 

But  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  word 
denotes  some  plant  of  the  hly  species,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  what  individual  of  this  class  it  espe- 
cially designates.  Father  Souciet  {liecueil  de  diss. 
Grit.  1715)  labored  to  prove  that  the  lily  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  "crown-imperial,"  the  Persian  tusd'i,  the 
Kpivov  fiacnKiKov  of  the  (Greeks,  and  the  Fritillaria 
imperUdls  of  Linnseus.  So  common  was  this  plant 
in  Persia,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name 
to  Susa,  the  capital  (Athen.  xii.  .1;  Bochart, 
Phaley^  ii.  14).  But  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
at  any  time  common  in  Palestine,  and  "  the  lily  " 
2)ar  excellence  of  Persia  would  not  of  necessity  be 
"the  lily  "  of  the  Holy  Land.  Dioscorides  (i.  62) 
bears  witness  to  the  Ijeauty  of  the  lilies  of  Syria 
and  Pisidia,  from  which  the  best  perfume  was  made. 
He  says  (iii.  106  [116] )  of  the  Kpiuov  ^acnKiKov 
that  the  Syrians  call  it  o-aa-a  {=shus/ian),  and  the 
Africans    a^i^Ka^ov,   which    Bochart    renders   in 

Hebrew  characters  "JI!l7  !Il*^Ilb^,  "white  shoot." 
Kiihn,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  identifies  the 
plant  in  question  with  the  Lilluni  candidum  of 
Linnseus.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
in  the  Mishna  "  king's  lily  "  {Kihi/n,  v.  8).  Pliny 
(xxi.  5)  defines  Kpiuov  as  "  rubens  liUum ;  "  and 
Dioscorides,  in  another  passage,  mentions  the  fact 
that  there  are  lilies  with  purple  fioNvers ;  but  whether 
by  this  he  intended  the  Llliam  Martayon  or  Ch(d- 
cedonicum,  Kiihn  leaves  undecided.  Now  in  the 
passage  of  Athenseus  above  quoted  it  is  said,  :^od- 
dov  yap  eiuai  r?)  'Y.Wrivoou  (pccurj  rh  Kpivov,  But 
in  the  Etyinologicum  Magnum  (s.  v.  Soucra)  we 
find  ra  yap  K^ipia  vTvh  rcov  ^oiviKcov  aovaa  Key- 
erai.  As  the  shushan  is  thus  identified  both  with 
Kpiuov,  the  red  or  purple  lily,  and  with  Aeipiov,  the 
white  lily,  it  is  evidently  impossible  from  the  word 
itself  to  ascertain  exactly  the  kind  of  lily  which  is 
referred  to.  If  the  shushan  or  shoshannah  of  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Kpivov  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
be  identical,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  plant  designated  by  these  terms  must  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27);  it  must 
have  flourished  in  the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Pales- 
tine (Cant.  ii.  1),  among  the  thorny  shrubs  {ibid.  ii. 
2),  and  pastures  of  the  desert  {lb.  ii.  16,  iv.  5,  vi. 
'S),  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.  5;  Ecclus.  xxxix. 
14).  That  its  flowers  were  brilliant  in  color  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  in  Matt.  vi.  28,  where  it  is 
compared  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Solomon ;  and 
that  this  color  was  scarlet  or  purple  is  implied  in 
Cant.  V.  13.«     There  appears  to  be  no  species  of  lily 
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«  According  to  another  opinion,  the  allusion  in  this 
verse  is  to  the  fragrance  and  not  the  color  of  the  lily, 
and,  if  so,  the  passage  is  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the 
L.  candidum,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  while  the  L. 
Chalcedonicum  is  almost  destitute  of  odor.  The  lily  of 
the  N.  T.  may  still  be  the  latter. 

b  But  Strand  (Flor.  PalcBSt.)  mentions  it  as  grov/ing 
near  Joppa,  and  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist,  of  Pal.  219)  makes 


which  so  completely  answers  all  these  requirements 
as  the  Lilium  Chalcedonicum^  or  Scarlet  Martagon, 
which  grows  in  profusion  in  the  Levant.  But 
direct  evidence  on  the  point  is  still  to  be  desired 
from  the  observation  of  travellers.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  letter  from  Dr.  Bo  wring,  referred  to  (Gard. 
Chron.  ii.  854),  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Lilia 
Syriaca^  Lindley  identifies  with  the  L.  Chalcedon- 
icum a  flower  which  is  "  abundant  in  the  district  of 
Galilee  "in  the  months  of  April  and  jNIay.  Sprengel 
{Ant.  Bot.  Sj:)ec.  i,  p.  9)  identifies  the  Greek  Kpivov 
with  the  L.  Martagon. 


Lilium   Chalcedonicum. 

With  regard  to  the  other  plants  which  have  been 
identified  with  the  shushan,  the  diiiiculties  are  many 
and  great.  Gesenius  derives  the  word  fi'om  a  root 
signifying  "to  be  white,"  and  it  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  the  shushan  is  the  white  lily.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Lilium  candidum 
grows  wild  in  Palestine,  though  a  specimeji  was 
found  by  I'^orskal  at  Zanibak  in  Ara]>ia  Felix.'^ 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyclop,  art.  "  Shushan  ")  iden- 
tified the  "lily"  of  the  Canticles  with  the  lotus  of 
Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  many  allusions  to  "  feeding 
among  the  lihes."  The  purple  flowers  of  the  Mob, 
or  wild  artichoke,  which  abounds  in  the  plain  north 
of  Tabor  and  in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon,  have  heen 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  "  lilies  of  the  field  " 
alluded  to  hi  Matt.  vi.  28  (Wilson,  Lauds  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  110).  A  recent  traveller  mentions  a  plant, 
with  lilac  flowers  like  the  hyacinth,  and  called  by 
the  Arabs  usweih,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the 
species  denominated  lily  in  Scripture  (Bonar, 
Desert  of  Sinai,  p.  329).  Lynch  enumerates  the 
"  lily  "  as  among  the  plants  seen  by  him  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  gives  no  details  which 
could  lead  to  its  identification  {Lxped.  to  Jordan, 
p.  286).  He  had  previously  observed  the  w^ater- 
lily  on  the  Jordan  (p.  173),  but  omits  to  mention 
whether  it  was  the  yehow  {Nuphar   lutea)  or  the 

especial  mention  of  the  L.  candidum  growing  in  Pal- 
estine ;  and  in  connection  with  the  habitat  given  by 
Strand  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  lily  is  mentioned 
(Cant.  ii.  1)  with  the  I'ose  of  Sharon.  Now  let  this  be 
compared  with  Jerome's  Comment,  ad  Is.  xxxiii.  9  : 
"  Saron  omnis  juxta  Jo])pen  Lyddamque  appellatur 
regio  in  qua  latissimi  campi  fertilesque  tenduntur  " 

W.  H. 
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white  {Nymphcea  alba).  "  The  only  '  Hlies  '  which 
I  saw  in  Palestine,"  says  Prof.  Stanley,  "in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  were  large  yellow 
water-lilies,  in  the  clear  spring  of  'Ain  Mellahah, 
near  the  Lake  of  iMerom  "  {S.  cf  F.  p.  429).  He 
suggests  that  the  name  "  hly  "  "  may  hiclude  the 
numerous  flowers  of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis  kind, 
which  appear  in  the  early  summer,  or  the  autumn 
of  Palestine."  The  following  description  of  the 
Hilleh-lily  by  Dr.  Thomson  {Tlie  Land  and  the 
Book,  i.  394),  were  it  more  precise,  would  perhaps 
have  enabled  botanists  to  identify  it:  "This  liiileh- 
lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three  inner  petals  meet 
above  and  foi'm  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art 
never  approached,  and  king  never  sat  under,  e^-en 

in   his  utmost  glory We  call  it  Ilideh- 

lily,  because  it  was  here  that  it  was  first  discovered. 


Lilium  candidum. 

Its  botanical  name,  if  it  have  one,  I  am  unac- 
quainted   with Our  flower   delights  most 

in  the  valleys,  but  is  also  found  on  the  mountains. 
It  grows  among  thorns,  and  I  have  sadly  lacerated 
my  hands  in  extricating  it  from  them.  Nothing 
can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  the  luxuriant  vel- 
vety softness  of  this  lily,  and  the  crabbed  tangled 
hedge  of  thorns  about  it.  Gazelles  still  delight  to 
feed  among  them  ;  and  you  can  scarcely  ride  through 
the  woods  north  of  Tabor,  where  these  lilies  abound, 
Avithout  frightening  them  from  their  flowery  pas- 
ture." If  some  future  traveller  would  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  HCileh-lily  somewhat  less  vague  than 
the  above,  the  question  might  be  at  once  resolved. 
[Palestink  —  Botany.] 

The  Phoenician  architects  of  Solomon's  temple 
decorated  the  capitals  of  the  columns  with  "  lily- 
work,"  tha-t  is,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily 
(1  K.  vii.),  corresponding  to  the  lotus-headed  capi- 
tals of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the 
"  brazen  sea  "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the  form  of 
the  recurved  margin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K.  vii.  26). 
Whether  the  slioshaniivji  and  slnishaii  mentioned 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  xlv.,  Ix.,  Ixix.,  and  Ixxx.  were 
musical  instruments  in  the  form  of  lilies,  or  wheth- 
er the  word  denote  a  musical  air,  will  be  discussed 
under  the  article  Shosha^^nim.  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  description  in  Matt.  vi.  28-30  implies  that 
this  plant  was  familiar  to  Christ's  hearers.     This 
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consicieration  would  at  once  exclude  Lilium  candi- 
dum, which,  if  found  at  all  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
must  be  extremely  rare,  and  probably  only  as  es- 
caped from  cultivation. 

It  is  impossible  also  that  any  of  the  water-lilies 
could  be  intended,  as  the  lilies  mentioned  grew  in 
the  field. 

The  requirements  of  the  text  are  the  following: 
(1.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Liliacece  or  one  of  the 
allied  orders  of  Jridacete,  or  Amaryllidacece.  Any 
plant  which  would  be  Aulgarly  called  a  lily  would 
suit  the  case,  inasmucli  as  we  are  not  to  imagine 
language  used,  here  in  the  accurate  style  of  a 
botanist. 

(2.)  It  must  be  a  plant  growing  in  the  fields, 
with  a  stem  of  sutficient  size  and  solidity  to  be  an 
element  of  the  fuel  of  the  t a nnoor  or  oriental  oven. 
It  is  customary  in  the  Past  to  gather  out  the  tares 
and  various  flowering  plants  from  among  the  wdieat, 
before  the  time  of  harvest,  and  to  bind  them  in 
bundles,  and  either  to  feed  them  to  the  cattle, 
or  burn  them  in  the  oven.  The  lily  mentioned 
must  be  of  this  character,  in  order  to  suit  the  nar- 
rative. 

(3.)  It  must  be  a  plant  of  rich  colored  flowers, 
probably  purple,  inasnmch  as  this  color  would  bet- 
ter suit  the  comparison  with  the  colors  of  royal 
garnients. 

There  are  several  plants  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  lily,  which  we  can  eliminate 
by  the  above  tests.  Lilium  candidum  hns  been 
already  excluded.  Anemone  coi-onaria,  with  its  two 
varieties  of  red  and  purple  flowers,  has  been  de- 
scriljed  as  the  plant  in  question.  Put  in  the  first 
place  it  is  the  most  distant  possible  from  the  lilies, 
being  of  the  family  of  the  Itanunculacece.  In  the 
second  place  it  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  not  occur- 
ring so  much  among  wheat  as  in  open  grassy  places, 
by  roadsides.  It  has  no  stem,  and  is  not  gathered 
for  the  ovens.  It  is  common  enough,  but  for  the 
two  i-easons  mentioned  is  quite  inadmissible. 

The  remaining  hypotheses  may  all  be  grouped 
into  one  class.  They  consist  in  assuming  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  above-named  orders  to  be  the 
plant  here  designated.  Some  have  supposed  the 
Lilium  Chalcedonicum.  Others  have  supposed  the 
great  Iris  of  the  HCdeh,  which  Dr.  Thomson  calls 
the  HiUeh  lily.  Others  still  have  endeavored  to 
prove  the  claims  of  others  of  these  natural  orders. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  term  '  lily  '  here  is 
general,  and  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  species 
exclusively.  There  are  several  fine  plants  of  tliese 
orders  which  are  found  more  or  less  diffused  through 
Palestine,  as  Tul'qm  oculis-solis,  Lilium  Chalce- 
donicum, Iris  reticulosa,  and  others  of  that  genus, 
and  last,  but  not  least  likely  to  have  been  before 
the  eyes  and  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  of  the  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  Gladiolus  lllyricus.  Indeed, 
if  any  one  species  more  than  another  be  designated. 
I  inchne  to  think  that  this  is  the  one. 

This  plant  is  a  showy  species,  growing  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  among  the  wheat  and 
barley.  It  has  a  reedy  stem,  and  a  large  raceme 
of  purple  flowers,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  when 
open,  and  it  is  a  sufficiently  striking  and  showy 
;  flower  to  have  been  the  subject  ot  the  comparison. 
I  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  wild  plants  which  are 
i  constantly  plucked  up  with  the  other  weeds,  and 
I  fed  to  cattle,  or  burned  in  the  fire. 
I  Still  I  incline  to  think  that  the  Savipiu",  in  speak- 
\  ing  of  the  lilies,  used  the  term  in  the  same  general 
'  way  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  Middle  States  would 
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speak  of  wild  lilies,  in  allusion  to  their  bright  colors, 
not  particularly  designating,  or  perhaps  not  being 
aware  of  the  specific  differences  of  the  individuals  o1' 
the  genus.  He  might  have  seen  a  lily,  and  been 
struck  with  its  beauty,  and  used  that  quahty  to  illus- 
trate his  speech,  without  knowing  whether  he  hud 
seen  Liliuni  Philadeljjhicum^  or  L.  Canadeii^e^  or  L. 
superbum.  Nay,  he  might  have  seen  an  Krythro- 
luum,  or  a  Gladiolus,  and  called  them  lilies,  br  he 
might  have  drawn  his  illustration  from  the  combined 
impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  all  the  species 
and  general  names.  I  conceive  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Blount. 

G.  E.  P. 
LIME  (l^W:  Koy'ta:  calx).  This  substance 
is  noticed  only  three  times  in  the  Bible,  namely,  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4,  where  it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  great  stones  whereon  the  law  w^as  to  be  written 
(A.  V.  '-thou  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister  "); 
in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  where  the  "burnings  of  lime" 
are  liguratively  used  to  express  compltte  destruc- 
tion; and  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where  the  prophet  de- 
scribes the  outrage  conmiitted  on  the  memory  of  the 
king  of  Edom  by  the  Moabites,  when  they  took 
his  bones  and  burned  them  into  lime,  i.  e.  calcined 
them  —  an  indignity  of  which  we  have  another  in- 
stance in  2  K.  xxiii.  16.  That  the  Jews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  lime-kiln,  has  been 
already  noticed.       [Furnace.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  LINE.  Several  Hebrew  words  are  so  ren- 
dered, which  in  some  passages  admit  of  a  closer 
discrimination.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  appli- 
cations it  often  denotes  a  hue  or  cord  used  for  meas- 
uring purposes,  as  IP  and  1p,  1  K.  vii.  23;  2  K. 
xxi.  13,  &c.;  V^r7,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55(56);  Am.  vii. 
17;  Is.  xliv.  13,  wJiere  the  A.  V.  has  "rule  '';  but 
in  this  last  passage  I'Hti?  is  probably  "  graver," 
"  stylus ' '  (not  "  hne  "  as  in  A.  V. ) .  A  peculiar  use  of 
the  measuring  hne  occurs  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2  (where 
the  word  is  ^5^^)*  1^'^vid,  after  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Moabites,  who  appear  to  have  given  him 
special  provocation,  put  to  death  two  thirds  of  his 
captives  and  spared  one  third.  He  required  them  to 
lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  with  a  line  meas- 
ured them  off  alter  that  proportion.  The  line  as 
employed  for  measuring,  by  a  frequent  metonomy 
stands  often  for  lot,  possession,  or  inheritance  (as 

^50    "^  '^'''^^-  ^^^^-  ^^'  ^^^-  ^'  ^'s-  ^^''^-  S  (6);  jEzek 
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xlvii.  13  ff.).  The  sense  of  "their  line"  (D-'1|2), 
i-  e.  of  the  heavens  in  Ps.  xix.  4  (5),  is  uncertain. 
In  this  highly  poetic  passage  it  may  well  enough 
denote  the  expanse  or  circuit  which  the  heavens 
measure  off  as  they  bend  over  all  the  earth,  through- 
out which  is  to  be  heard  the  proclamation  which 
they  make  of  God's  existence  and  attributes.  So 
Hupfeld  {Die  Psahnen.  i.  410),  who  agrees  here 
with  Hengstenberg  {Die  Fs(dmen,  i.  440  f.).  Paul's 
citation  of  the  passage  (Pom.  x.  18)  fohows  the 
LXX.  which  has  (^^07705,  "  a  sound  "  (A.  V.),  as 
from  the  strings    of    a    lyre.     By   "plumb-line" 

Cn^^?  only  Ain.  vii.  7,  twice)  is  usually  under- 
stood a  line  with  lead  attached  to  it  for  determining 
the  perpendicularity  of  objects.  Jehovah,  as  repre- 
sented there  by  the  prophet,  stands  on  a  straight- 
built  wall  with  a  line  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  strict  justice  with  which  He  will  call  his  I 
people  to  account   for  their  sins    (see   Baur,    Der  | 


Prophet  Amos,  p.  407,  and  Keil,  Die  12  kleinen 
Propheten,    p.    221).       The  proper  rendering  of 

V'^jn^,  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  is  line  or  cord  (in  the 
A.  V.  "bracelets"),  by  which  the  signet-ring  was 
attached  to  the  neck.  See  Conant,  Genesis,  etc.  p. 
160.  The  literal  and  metaphorical  senses  blend 
themselves  in  Paul's  expression  (eV  aAAoTpirv 
Kavoui),  2  Cor.  x.  16,  i.  e.  another's  line  or  sphere 
of  labor  allotted  to  him  by  God's  providence,     i  I . 

LINEN.  Five  different  Hebrew  words  are 
thus  rendered,  and  it  is  diihcult  to  assign  to  each 
its  precise  significance.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
words  so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  less  am- 
biguity. 

1.  As  Egjpt  was  the  great  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  connection  with 
that  country  that  we  hnd  the  hrst  allusion  to  it  in 
the  Bible.  Joseph,  when  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "hi 
vestures  of /we  linen''  {sh(}s//,--'  marg.  "silk,"  Gen. 
xli.  42),  and  among  the  offerings  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Egypt  were  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
Jine  linen''  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6).  Of  twisted 
threads  of  this  material  wx>re  composed  the  ten 
embroidered  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  the  vail  which  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  holy  of  holies  (Ex.  xxvi.  31),  and  the  curtain 
for  the  entrance  (ver.  36),  wrought  with  needle- 
work. The  ephod  of  the  high-priest,  with  its 
"  curious,"  or  embroidered  girdle,  and  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,  were  of  >\/ine  twhied  linen  " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  0,  8,  15).  Of  fine  hnen  woven  in 
checker-work  were  made  the  high-priest's  tunic 
and  mitre  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).  The"  tunics,  turbans, 
and  drawers  of  the  inferior  priests  (Ex.  xxxix.  27, 
28)  are  simply  described  as  of  woven  work  of  fine 
linen. 

2.  But  in  Ex.   xxviii.  42,    and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the 
drawers  of  the  priests  and   their  flowing  robes  are 
said  to  be  of  linen  {bad  ^),  and  the  tunic  of  the 
high-priest,   his  girdle,  and   mitre,  which  he  wore 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvi.   4).     Cuna^us  {De  Pep.  Ilebr. 
ii.  c.  i.)   maintained  that  the  robes    worn  by  the 
high-priest  throughout  the  }-ear,  which  are  called 
by  the   Talmudists  "the  golden  vestments,"  were 
thus  named  because  they  were  made  of  a  more  val- 
uable kind  of  Ihien  {shesh)  than  that  of  which  "  the 
white  vestments,"  worn  only  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, were  composed   {bad).     But   in  the  Mishna 
{Cod.  Jouui,  iii.  7)  it  is  said  that  the  dress  worn 
by  the  high-priest   on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
atonement  was  of  linen  of  Pelusium,  that  is,  of  the 
finest  description.     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  wore  garments  of  Indian   linen,  which  was  less 
costly  than  the  Egyptian.     Erom  a  comparison  of  ^ 
Kx.  xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28,  it  seems  clear  that 
bad  and  shesh  were  synonymous,  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  them,   the  latter  probably    de- 
notes  the  spun   threads,  while   the  former  is   the 
linen  woven  from  them.     Maimonides  (  Cele   ham- 
mikdash,  c.  8)  considered  them    as  identical  with 
regard  to  the  material  of  whicli  they  were  com- 
posed, for  he  says,  "  wherever  in    the  Law  bad  or 
shesh    are  mentioned,   they   signify   flax,   that  is, 
byssiis."      And  Abarbanel   (on   Ex.  xxv.)    defines 
sh(}.sh  to  be  Egyptian  flax,  and   distinguishes  it  as 


'^^, 
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composed  of  six  (Heb.  shesh,  "six")  threads 
twisted  together,  from  bad,  which  was  single.  But 
ill  opposition  to  this  may  be  quoted  Ex.  xxxix.  28, 
where  the  drawers  of  the  priests  are  said  to  be 
lijien  (bad)  or  fine  twined  linen  (shesh).  The  wise- 
hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congregation  spun 
the  flax  which  was  used  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for 
the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  25),  and 
the  making  of  linen  was  one  of  the  occupations  of 
women,  of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  "silk;"  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13; 
comp.  Rev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7  shesh  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egypt,  which 
the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for  the  sails  of  their 
ships ;  and  the  vessel  constructed  for  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  is  said  by  Athenseus  to  have  had  a  sail  of 
byss7is  {^vaaivov  ex^ou  larioi/,  Beipn.  i.  27  F). 
Hermippus  (quoted  by  Athenteus)  describes  Egypt 
as  the  great  emporium  for  sails :  — 

*Ek  o'  AiyuTTTOV  7a  Kpefxaara 
'laria  koI  ^u/SAov?. 

Cleopatra's  galley  at  the  battle  of  Actium  had  a 
sail  of  purple  canvas  (Plin.  xix.  5).  The  ephods 
worn  by  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by  Samuel, 
though  he  was  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David  when  he  danced  before  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi. 
14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27),  were  all  of  hnen  (bad).  The 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  vision  by  the  river  Hid- 
dekel  was  clothed  in  hnen  {bad,  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6,  7 ; 
comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  3).  In  no  case  is  bad  used  for 
other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious  ceremonies, 
though  the  other  terms  rendered  "  linen  "  are  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  dress  of  women  and  persons 
in  high  rank. 

3.  Bdis,  «  always  translated  "  fine  linen  "  ex- 
cept 2  Chr.  V.  12,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and 
probably  the  same  with  the  Greek  ^vaaos,  hy 
which  it  is  represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used 
for  the  dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2 
Chr..v.  12),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by 
kings  over  the  close-fitting  tunic  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  and 
for  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  embroidered  by  the  skill 
of  the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  in  robes  oijine  linen  {bids)  and  purple 
(Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honored  by  the  Persian  king, 
and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was 
purple  and  yme  linen  {^va-aos,  Luke  xvi.  19).  The 
Tyrians  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  linen-em- 
broidery (2  Chr.  ii.  14),  and  the  house  of  Ashbea, 
a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah,  were  workers  in  fine  linen,  probably  in  the 
lowland  country  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  Tradition  adds 
that  they  \vove  the  robes  of  the  kings  and  priests 
(Targ.  Joseph),  and,  according  to  Jarchi,  the  hang- 
ings "of  the  sanctuary.  The  cords  of  the  canopy 
over  the  garden-court  of  the  palace  at  Shushan 
were  of  firie  linen  {bids,  Esth.  i.  6).  "  Purple  and 
broidered  work  and  fine  hnen"  were  brought  by 
the  Syrians  to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  IG), 
the  bids  of  Syria  being  distinguished  from  the  shesh 
of  Itgypt,  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  as  being  in  aU  prob- 
ability an  Aramaic  word,  while  shesh  is  referred 
to  an" Egyptian  original.^     "  fine  hnen  "  {(Bvaaos), 
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with  purple  and  silk  are  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii. 
12  as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon; and  to  the  Lamb's  wife  (xix.  8)  it  "was 
granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  Ji'ne  linen 
{^vaa-iuov)  clean  and  white:  "  the  symbolical  sig- 
nificance of  this  vesture  being  immediately  ex- 
plained, "for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints."  And  probably  with  the  same  intent  the 
armies  in  hea^•en,  who  rode  upon  white  horses 
and  followed  the  "Faithful  and  True,"  were  clad 
in  ^'■Jine  linen,  white  and  clean,"  as  they  went  forth 
to  battle  with  the  beast  and  his  army  (Rev.  xix. 
14). 

4.  Eiunc-  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16),  and 
there  in  connection  with  Egypt.  Schultens  con- 
nects it  with  the  Greek  oBovt],  oQoviov^  which  he 
supposes  were  derived    from  it.     The  Talmudists 

translate  it  by  VDH,  cliebel,  a  cord  or  rope,  in 
consequence  of  its  identity  in  form  with  dtmi,''' 
which  occurs  in  the  Targ.  on  Josh.  ii.  15,  and 
Esth.  i.  6.  R.  Parchon  interprets  it  "  a  girdle  of 
Egyptian  work."  But  in  what  way  these  cords 
were  applied  to  the  decoration  of  beds  is  not 
clear.  Probably  etiin  was  a  kind  of  thread  made 
of  fine  Egyptian  flax,  and  used  for  ornamenting  t\iQ 
coverings  of  beds  with  tapestry-work.  In  support 
of  this  may  be  quoted  the  a^^iraTroi  of  the  LXX., 
and  the  jyzc^ce  tajjetes  of  the  Vulgate,  which  repre- 
sent the  l^tOSl  n'intpn  of  the  Hebrew.  But 
Celsius  renders  the  word  "hnen,"  and  appeals  to 
the  Greek  odovLOu,  odour],  as  decisive  upon  the 
point.     See  Jablonski,   Ojmsc.  i.  72,  73. 

Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  suggests  that  the  Greek 
crivbdou  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  sddin,e  which 
is  used  of  the  thirty  linen  garments  which  Samson 
promised  to  his  companions  (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13)  at 
his  wedding,  and  which  he  stripped  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Philistines  whom  he  slew  at  Ashkelon  (ver. 
19).  It  was  made  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and 
used  for  girdles  and  under-garments  (Is.  hi.  23; 
comp.  Mark  xiv.  51).  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  and 
Prov.  render  it  aivddiv,  but  in  Judg.  xiv.  13 
odSuLu  is  used  synonymously ;  just  as  criv^div  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  59,  Mark  xv.  46,  and  Luke  xxiii.  53, 
is  the  same  as  '6e6vLa  in  Luke  xxiv.  12 ;  John  xx.  5, 
6,  xix.  40.  In  these  passages  it  is  seen  that  hnen 
was  used  for  the  winding-sheets  of  the  dead  by  the 
Hebrews  as  weU  as  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  //.  xviii. 
353,  xxih.  254;  comp.  Eur.  Bacch.  819).  Towels 
were  made  of  it  (AeVnov,  John  xiii.  4.  5),  and 
napkins  {(TovddpLOL,  John  xi.  44),  like  the  coarse 
linen  of  the  Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  poor 
(Ecclus.  xl.  4)  was  probably  unbleached  flax  {^1x6- 
Kivov),  such  as  was  used  for  barbers'  towels  (Plut. 
De.  Garrid.). 

The  general  term  which  included  all  those  already 
mentioned  v>'iis  pishteh,/  corresponding  to  the^Greek 
\lvou,  which  was  employed  —  like  our  "cotton  "  — 
to  denote  not  only  the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw 
material  from  which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also 
the  plant  itself  (Josh.  ii.  6),  and  the  maiiuftiGture 
from  it.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  wool,  as  a  veg- 
etable product  to  an  animal  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52, 


«   V"*^^?  i3Jo-o-o9,  byssus. 

b  In  Gen.  xli.  42,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives 
t  •  3  as  the  equivalent  of  XDW.  See  also  Ex.  xxv. 
4,  xxxv.  35. 

<^   "J^t^M.  ^  l^^^j    Veneto-Gr.  CT^otvo?. 


e  I'^'lD.  Jablonski  ( 0/7M.SC.  i.  297,  &c.)  claims  for 
the  word  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  Coptic  shento  is 
the  representative  of  aivBuiV  in  the  N.  T. 
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59;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9), 
and  was  used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  9),  girdles  (Jer.  xiii. 
1),  and  measuring-lines  (Ez.  xl.  3),  as  well  as  for 
the  dress  of  the  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a 
comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passages  with  Ex. 
xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10  (3),  xvi.  1,  23,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  bnd  and  pishteh  denote  the  same  material, 
the  latter  being  the  more  general  term.  It  is 
equally  apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  Hex.  xv.  6 
with  xix.  8,  14,  that  Aij/ou  and  ^ucro-i^/ov  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  Mr.  Yates  {Textriimvi  Antiquo- 
rum,  p.  276)  contends  that  \ivov  denotes  the  com- 
mon flax,  and  ^ixrcros  the  finer  variety,  and  that  in 
this  sense  the  terms  are  used  by  Pausanias  (vi.  26, 
§  4).  Till  the  time  of  Dr.  Forster  it  w^as  never 
doubted  that  byssus  was  a  kind  of  flax,  but  it  was 
maintained  by  him  to  be  cotton.  That  the  mummy- 
cloths  used  by  the  J^]gyptians  were  cotton  and  not 
linen  was  first  asserted  by  Kouelle  {Mem.  de  I' Acad. 
Hoy.  des  Sclen.  1750),  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
opinion  by  Dr.  Forster  and  Dr.  Solander,  after 
an  examination  of  the  mummies  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  a  more  careful  scrutiny  by  Mr. 
Bauer  of  about  400  specimens  of  mummy-cloth  has 
shown  that  they  were,  universally,  linen.  Dr.  Ure 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion 
(Yates,  Text)-.  Ant.  b.  ii.). 

One  word  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A. 
V.  has  translated  "linen  yarn"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2 
Ohr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Solomon's 
merchants.  The  Hebrew  mikveh^'^''  or  mikm^  is 
variously  explained.  In  the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  it 
appears  as  a  proper  name,  ®^Kovi.^  and  in  the 
Vulgate  Coa,  a  place  in  Arabia  Felix.  By  the 
Syriac  (2  (]hr.)  and  Arabic  translators  it  was  also 
regarded  as  the  name  of  a  place.  Bochart  once 
referred  it  to  Troglodyte  Egypt,  anciently  called 
Michoe,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  34),  but  afterwards 
decided  that  it  signified  "a  tax"  {Hieroz.  pt.  1, 
b.  2,  c.  9).  To  these  Michaelis  adds  a  conjecture 
of  his  own,  that  Ku  hi  the  interior  of  Africa,  S. 
W.  of  Egypt,  might  be  the  place  referred  to,  as 
the  country  whence  Egypt  procured  its  horses 
{Laws  of  Mo.^es,  trans.  Smith,  ii.  493).  In  trans- 
lating the  word  "  linen  yarn"  the  A.  V.  followed 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  who  are  supported  by  Se- 
bastian Schmid,  De  Dieu,  and  Clericus.  Gesenius 
has  recourse  to  a  very  unnatural  construction,  and 
rendering  the  word  "troop,"  refers  it  in  the  first 
clause  to  the  king's  merchants,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  horses  which  they  brought. 

From  time  innnemorial  Egypt  was  celebrated  for 
its  Unen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7).  It  was  the  dress  of  the 
I%yptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81),  and  was  worn 
by  them,  according  to  Plutarch  {Is.  et  Osir.  4), 
because  the  color  of  the  flax-blossom  resembled 
that  of  the  circumambient  ether  (comp.  Juv.  vi. 
533,  of  the  priests  of  Isis).  Panopolis  or  Chemmis 
(the  modern  Akhmim)  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
linen- weavers  (Strabo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of 
byssus;  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  1)  mentions 
among  the  contributions  of  the  Israelites  for  the 
tabernacle,  '^byssus  of  flax;  "  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  were  "  sin  don  of  byssns  "  (§  2),  of  Avhich 
material  the  tunics  of  the  priests  were  also  made 
{Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2),  the  drawers  being  of  byssus  (§  1). 
Philo  also  says  that  the  high-priest  wore  a  garment 
of  the  finest  byssus.     Combining  the  testimony  of 
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Herodotus  as  to  the  mummy-cloths  with  the  results 
of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  clear  that 
byssus  was  linen,  and  not  cotton;  and  moreover, 
that  the  dresses  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  made 
of  the  same,  the  purest  of  all  materials.  For 
further  information  see  Dr.  Kalisch's  Comm.  on 
Jixodus,  pp.  487-489 ;  also  article  Woolen. 

AY.  A.  W. 
LINTEL.     The  beam  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.     In  the  A.  V. 
"  lintel  "  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words. 

1.  ^^N,  OTjil  (1  K.  vi.  31);  translated  "post" 
throughout  Ez,  xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this 
word  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
left  untranslated  (a/A,  aiXeu,  alKdju);  and  in  the 
Chaldee  version  it  is  represented  by  a  modification 
of  itself.  Throughout  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  in 
wliich  it  occurs  the  Yulg.  uniformly  renders  it 
by  ft'ons  ;  which  Gesenius  quotes  as  favorable  to 
his  own  view,  provided  that  by  frons  be  under- 
stood the  projections  hi  front  of  the  building. 
The  k.  y.  of  1  K.  vi.  31,  "  hntel,"  is  supported 
by  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  The- 
odotion  of  Ez.  xl.  21;  while  Kimchi  explains  it 
generally  by  "  post."  The  Peshito-Syriac  uni- 
formly renders  the  word  by  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  TrapacrraSes,  "pillars."  Jarchi  understands 
by  ayil  a  round  column  like  a  large  tree;  Aquila 
(Ez.  xl.  14)  having  in  view  the  meaning  "ram," 
which  the  word  elsewhere  bears,  renders  it  Kplco/uLa, 
apparently  intending  thereby  to  denote  the  volutes 
of  columns,  curved  like  rams'  horns.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  {Supp.  ad  Lex.  s.  v.)  considers  it  to  be 
the  tympanum  or  triangular  area  of  the  pediment 
above  a  gate,  supported  by  columns.  Gesenius 
himself,  after  reviewing  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  arri\'es  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
singular  it  denotes  the  whole  projecting  framework 
of  a  door  or  gateway,  including  the  jambs  on  either 
side,  the  threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  architrave, 
with  frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it  is  applied 
to  denote  the  projections  along  the  front  of  an 
edifice  ornamented  with  columns  or  palm-trees,  and 
with  recesses  or  intercolumniations  between  them 
sometimes  filled  up  by  windows.  Under  the  former 
head  he  places  1  K.  vi.  31;  Ez.  xl.  9,  21,  24,  26, 
29,  31,  33,  34,  36-38,  48,  49,  xli.  3;  while  to  the 
latter  he  refers  xl.  10,  14,  16,  xli.  1.  Another 
explanation  still  is  that  of  Boettcber  (quoted  by 
Winer.  Eeal/c.  ii.  575),  who  says  that  ayil  is  the 
projecting  entrance  and  passage- wall  —  which  might 
appropriately  be  divided  into  compartments  by 
paneling;  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Fiirst 
{Jlandw.  s.  v.  )• 

2.  1PI55,  caphtdr  (Amos  ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14). 
The  marginal  rendering,  "chapiter  or  knop,"  of 
both  these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the  more  cor- 
rect, and  in  all  other  cases  where  the  word  occurs 
it  is  translated  "knop."      [Kkop.] 

3.  nP^^??'  mashkaph  (Ex.  xii.  22,  23);  also 
rendered  "upper  door-post"  in  Ex.  xii.  7.  That 
this  is  the  true  rendering  is  admitted  by  all  modern 
philologists,  who  connect  it  with  a  root  which  in 
Arabic  and  the  cognate  dialects  signifies  "  to  over- 
lay with  beams."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  coin- 
cide in  assigning  to  it  the  same  meaning.  Rabbi 
Sol.  Jarchi  derives  it  from  a  Chaldee  root  signifying 
"  to  beat,"  because  the  door  in  being  shut  beats 
against  it.  The  signification  "to  look"  or  "peep," 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Hebrew  root,  induced 
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Aben  Ezra  to  translate  mashkoph  by  "  window," 
such  as  the  Arabs  have  over  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  and  in  assenting  to  this  rendering,  Bochart 
observes  "  that  it  was  so  cahed  on  account  of  the 
grates  and  raiUngs  over  the  tops  of  the  doors, 
through  which  those  who  desire  entrance  into  the 
house  could  be  seen  before  they  were  admitted  " 
(Kalisch,  Exodus).  An  iUustration  of  one  of  these 
windows  is  given  in  the  art.  House,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1103.  AV.  A.  W. 

LI^NUS  {Klvos  [linen,  Imen-dot/i]),  a  Chris- 
tian at  J-iome,  known  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That  the  first  bishop  of  Home 
after  the  Apostles  was  named  Linus  is  a  statement 
in  which  all  ancient  writers  agree  (e.  (/.  Jerome, 
DeVins  Illustr.  c.  15;  August.  7^9.  liii.  2).  The 
early  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  IreiuBus  (iii.  3, 
§  3),  corroborated  by  Eusebius  (//.  K.  iii.  2)  and 
Theodoret,  {in  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  bishop  with  St.  Paul's 
friend. 

The  date  of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his 
episcopate,  and  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
authority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  settled,  although  they  have 
l)een  discussed  at  great  length.  Eusebius  and 
Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tillemont 
{Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  1G5  and  591),  state  that  he  became 
l)ishop  of  Pome  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  of  IreniTeus  —  "  [Peter 
and  PaulJ  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
church  [of  Rome]  committed  the  office  of  its  epis- 
copate to  Linus  "  —  certainly  admit,  or  rather 
i^hply  the  meaning,  that  he  held  that  office  before 
the  death  of  St.  Peter :  as  if  the  two  great  Apostles, 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  peculiar 
office,  completed  the  organization  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  left  it  under  the  government  of  Linus,  and 
passed  on  to  preach  and  teach  in  some  new  region. 
This  proceeding  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  in  other  places.  x4nd  the 
earlier  appointment  of  Linus  is  asserted  as  a  fiict 
by  Ruffinus  {Pvoif.  in  Clem.  Recoyn.),  and  by  the 
author  of  ch.  xlvi.  bk.  vii.  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions. It  is  accepted  as  the  true  statement  of 
the  case  by  Bishop  Pearson  {De  Serie  et  Succes- 
sione  Piiorum  liomce  Eplscoporum ,  ii.  5,  §  1)  and 
l)y  Fleury  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  2G).  Some  persons  have 
objected  that  the  undistinguished  mention  of  the 
name  of  Linus  between  the  names  of  two  other 
Roman  Christians  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21  is  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  at  that  time  bishop  of  Rome.  But 
even  Tillemont  admits  that  such  a  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  bishop's  name  is  in  accordance  with  the 
simplicity  of  that  early  age.  No  lofty  preemi- 
nence was  attributed  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the 
apostolic  times. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  exact  years  of  his 
episcopate  are  laid  down  are  too  long  and  minute 
to  be  recited  here.  Its  duration  is  given  by  Euse- 
bius (whose  //.  E.  iii.  1(3  and  Chronicon  give  in- 


a,  Ruffinus's  statement  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  that  of  his  contemporary 
Epiphanius  {Adv.  Hcer.  xxvii.  6,  p.  107),  to  the  effect 
that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  suc- 
cassion,  not  contemporaneously.  The  facts  were,  how- 
ever, differently  viewed :  (1)  by  an  interpolater  of  the 
Gesta  Pontificum  Damasi,  quoted  by  J.  Yoss  in  his 
second  epistle  to  A.  Rivet  (App.  to  Pearson's  Vindicfce 
Ignatiana>.) ;  (2)  by  Bede  (  Vita  S.  Benedicti,  §  7,  p. 
146,  ed.  Stevenson)  when  he  was  seeking  a  precedent 
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consistent  evidence)  as  A.  d.  68-80;  by  Tillemont, 
who  however  reproaches  Pearson  with  departing 
from  the  chronology  of  Eusebius,  as  60-78;  by 
Baronius  as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67. 
Pearson,  in  the  treatise  already  quoted  (i.  10) 
gives  weighty  reasons  for  distrusting  the  chronology 
of  Eusebius  as  regards  the  years  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Rome;  and  he  derives  his  own  opinion  from 
certain  very  ancient  (but  interpolated)  lists  of  those 
bishops  (see  i.  13  and  ii.  5).  This  point  has  been 
subsequently  considered  by  Ikraterius  {De  Suc- 
cessione  Antiquissimd  Episc.  Rom.  1740),  who 
gives  A.  D.  56-67  as  the  date  of  the  episcopate  of 
Linus. 

The  statement  of  Ruffinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus 
were  bishops  in  Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  was  alive/'- 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  century,  received  the  sanc- 
tion even  of  Hammond  in  his  controversy  with 
Blondel  {Works,  ed.  1684,  iv.  825;  Kpiscopntm 
Jura,  v.  1,  §  11),  -was  held  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication by  Baraterius,  and  has  been  recently  re- 
vived. It  is  snpposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in 
Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  ori'nn, 
while  at  the  same  time  another  bishop  exercised 
the  same  authority  over  the  Jewish  Christians  tliere. 
Tertullian's  assertion  {Be  Prcescr.  Iheret.  §  32) 
that  Clement  [the  third  bishop]  of  Rome  was  con- 
secrated by  St.  Peter,  has  been  quoted  also  as 
corroborating  this  theory.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  words  of  Tertullian  that  Clement's  con- 
secration took  place  immediately  before  he  became 
bishop  of  Rome:  and  the  statement  of  Ruffinus, 
so  far  as  it  lends  any  support  to  the  above-named 
theory,  is  shown  to  be  without  foundation  by  Pear- 
son (ii.  3,  4).  Tillemont's  observations  (p.  590)  in 
reply  to  Pearson  only  show  that  the  establishment 
of  two  contemporary  bishops  in  one  city  was  con- 
templated in  ancient  times  as  a  possiljle  provisional 
arrangement  to  meet  certain  temporary  difficulties. 
The  actual  hmitation  of  the  authority  of  Linus 
to  a  section  of  the  church  in  Rome  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Linus  is  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in 
the  Greek  MencEci,  among  the  seventy  disciples. 
Various  days  are  stated  by  different  authorities  in 
the  AVestern  Church,  and  by  the  Eastern  (Jhurch, 
as  the  day  of  his  death.  A  narrative  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  certain  pontifical  decrees, 
are  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Linus.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  dispute  between  St. 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  W.  T.  B. 

LION.  Rabbinical  writers  discover  in  the  0.  T. 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  v/hich  they  assign  to  the 

animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.     1.  1^3,  gur, 

or  "T15,  gov,  a  cub  (Gen-  xlix.  9;  Deut.  xx;^iii.  22; 

Jer.  h. 38 ;  Nah.  ii.  12).  2.  'l^DS,  cepHr',^  young 
lion   (Judg.  xiv.  5;  Job  iv.  10:  Ez.  xix.  2,  &c.). 


for  two  contemporaneous  abbots  presiding  in  one 
monastery  ;  and  (3)  by  Rabanus  Maurus  {de  Ckorepisco- 
pis:  0pp.  ed.  Migne,  torn.  iv.  col.  1197),  who  ingeniously 
claims  primitive  authority  for  the  institution  of  chore- 
piscopi  on  the  supposition  that  Linus  and  Cletus  were 
never  bishops  with  full  powers,  but  were  contempo- 
raneous chorepiscopi  employed  by  St.  Peter  in  his 
absence  from  Rome,  and  at  his  request,  to  ordain 
clergymen  for  the  church  at  Rome. 
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3-  "^"Jt?*  «^^,  or  n^^^h?,  aryek,  a  full-grown  lion 
(Gen.  xlix.  9;  Judg.  xiv.  5,  8,  &c.).  4.  bfltt?, 
shachal,  a  lion  more  advanced  in  age  and  strength 
(Job  iv.  10 ;  Ps.  xci.  13,  &c.  )•  5.  VO^j  shachats, 
a  lion  in  full  vigor  (Job  xxviii.  8).  6.  W^'^b, 
Idbi^  or  WJ!27,  leblyyc\  an  old  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ; 
Job  iv.  11,  &c.).  7.  ti?^b,  laish,  a  lion  decrepit 
with  age  (Job  iv.  11;  Is.  xxx.  6,  &c.).  Well  might 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  1)  say,  "Hie  gram- 
matici  videntur  mire  sibi  indulgere."  He  differs 
from  this  arrangement  in  every  point  but  the 
second.  In  the  first  place,  gur  is  applied  to  the 
young  of  other  animals  besides  the  lion;  for  in- 
stance, the  sea-monsters  in  Lam.  iv.  3.  Secondly, 
cephir  differs  from  giir,  as  juvencus  from  vitulus. 
Art  or  aryeh  is  a  generic  term,  applied  to  all  lions 
without  regard  to  age.  In  Judg.  xiv.  the  ''young 
lion  "  (cephir  drdyoth)  of  ver.  5  is  in  ver.  8 'called 
the  "lion"  (aryeh).  Ijochart  is  palpably  wrong 
in  rendering  shachal  "a  black  lion"  of  the  kind 
which,  according  to  Pliny  (viii.  17),  was  found  in 
Syria.  The  word  is  only  used  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  most  probably  expresses  some  attribute  of  the 
Hon.  It  is  connected  with  an  Arabic  root,  whicb 
signifies  "to  bray"  Hke  an  ass,  and  is  therefore 
simply  "the  brayer."  Shachais  does  not  denote  a 
lion  at  all.  Labi  is  properly  a  "lioness,"  and  is 
connected  with  the  Coptic  lab'ai^  which  has  the 
same  significjttion.  Laish  (comp.  A?y,  Hom.  //. 
XV.  275)  is  another  poetic  name.  So  flir  from  being 
applied  to  a  lion  weak  with  age,  it  denotes  one  in 
full  vigor  (Job  iv.  11;  Prov.  xxx.  30).  It  has 
been  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  which  signifies 
"to  be  strong,"  and,  if  this  etymology  be"  true, 
the  word  would  be  an  epithet  of  the  lion,  "  the 
strong  one." 

At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in  Palestine,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the 
road  to  Egypt  (Schwarz,  Desc.  of  Pal. :  see  Is. 
xxx.  6).  They  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates   between   Bussorah  and   Bagdad    (Russell, 
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had  seen  lions  on  the  river  Karoon  with  a  long  black 
mane. 

But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  they  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
numerous.  The  names  Lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
Beth-Lebaoth  (Josh.  xix.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv.  25), 
and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44)  were 
probably  derived  from  the  presence  of  or  connection 
with  hons,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  at 
one  time  common.  They  had  their  lairs  in  the 
forests  M'hich  have  vanished  with  them  (Jer.  v.  6, 
xii.  8;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the  tangled  brushwood  (Jer! 
iv.  7,  xxv.  38;  Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  caves 
of  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8;  Ez.  xix.  9;  Nah. 
ii.  12).  The  cane-brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  "pride"  of  the  river,  was  tlieir  favorite 
haunt  (.Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3),  and  in  this 
reedy  covert  (Lam.  iii.  10)  they  were  to  be  found 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period;  as  we  learn  from 
a  passage  of  Johannes  Phocas,  who  travelled  in 
Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
(Reland,  Pal.  i.  274).  They  abounded  in  the 
jungles  which  skirt  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
(Ammian.  Marc,  xviii.  7,  §  5),  and  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon  {de  Venal,  xi.)  were  found  in  N"ysa. 


Barbary  Lion.    (From  specimen  in  Zoological  Gardens. ) 

Aleppo,  p.  61),  and  in  the  marshes  and  jungles 
near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia  (Layard,  IVin.  (f  Bab. 
p.  506).  This  species,  according  to  Layard,  is 
without  the  dark  and  shaggy  mane  of  the  African 
lion  (id.  p.  487),  though  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he 
105 


Persian  Lion.     (From  specimen  in  Zoological  Gardens.) 

The  lion  of  Palestine  was  in  all  probabihty  the 
Asiatic  variety,  described  by  Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix. 
44)  and  Pliny  (viii.  18)  as  distinguished  by  its 
short  curly  mane,  and  by  being  shorter  and  rounder 
in  shape,  like  the  sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban 
(Layard,  lYin.  cf  Bab.  p.  278).  It  was  less  daring 
than  the  longer  maned  species,  but  when  driven  by 
hunger  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in 
the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  xxxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34),  but  laid  waste  towns  and  villages 
(2  K.  xvii.  25,  26;  Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13),  a°nd 
devoured  men  (1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36;  2  K.  xvii.  25; 
Ez.  xix.  3,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured 
to  encounter  the  lion  single  handed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
34),  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos  (iii. 
12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  tlie  transcript 
of  a  scene  which  he  nnist  have  often  witnessed. 
At  other  times  they  pursued  the  animal  in  large 
bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to  intimidate  him  (Is. 
xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him  into  the  net  or  pit  they  had 
prepared  to  catch  him  (i:z.  xix.  4,  8).  This  method 
of  capturing  wild  beasts  is  described  by  Xenophon 
(de  Veil.  xi.  4)  and  by  Shaw,  who  says,  "  The 
Arabs  dig  a  pit  where  they  are  observed"^  to  enter; 
and,  covering  it  over  lightly  with  reeds  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  they  frequently  decoy  and  catch 
them  "  (Travels,  2d  ed.  p.  172).  Benaiah,  one  of 
David's  heroic  body-guard,  had  distinguished  him- 
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self  bj  slaying  a  lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 
The  kings  of  Persia  had  a  menagerie  of  lions  Q5, 
gob^  Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.).  When  captured  alive  they 
were  put  in  a  cage  (Ez.  xix.  9),  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  tamed.  In  the  hunting 
scenes  at  Beni-Hassan  tame  lions  are  represented 
as  used  in  hunting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  J'^f/ypt.  iii- 
17).  On  the  bas-rehefs  at  Kouyunjik  a  lion  led 
by  a  chain  is  among  the  presents  brought  by  the 
conquered  to  their  victors  (Layard,  Nin.  cf-  Bab. 
p.  138). 


(From 


Hunting  witli  a  lion,  which  has  seized  an  ibex. 
Wilkinson's  Egyptians^  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

The  strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  30;  2 
Sam.  i.  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10;  Prov.  xxviii. 
1;  Is.  xxxi.  4;  Nail.  ii.  11),  and  ferocity  ((^en.  xHx. 
9;  Num.  xxiv.  9)  of  the  lion  were  proverbial.  The 
"lion-faced"  warriors  of  Gad  were  among  David's 
most  vahant  troops  (1  Chr.  xii.  8);  and  the  hero 
Judas  Maccabaiusis  described  as  "like  a  lion,  and 
like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his  prey"  (1  Mace, 
iii.  4).  The  terrible  roar  of  the  lion  is  expressed  in 
.Hebrew  by  four  different  words,  between  which  the 
following  distinction  appears  to  be  maintained :  — 

nSK?,  shdag  (Judg.  xiv.  5 ;  Ps.  xxii.  13,  civ.  21 ; 
Am.  iii.  4),  also  used  of  the  thunder  (Job  xxxvii.  4), 
denotes^the  roar  of  the  lion  while  seeking  his  prey ; 

DHD,  ndham  (Is.  v.  29),  expresses  the  cry  which 

he  utters  when  he  seizes  his  victim ;  n^H)  ^lagdh 
(Is.  xxxi.  4),  the  growl  with  which  he  defies  any 
atteinpt  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his  teeth ;  while 

n^D,  ncCar  (Jer.  li.  38),  which  in  Syriac  is  applied 
to  the  braying  of  the  ass  and  camel,  is  descriptive  of 
the  cry  of  the  young  lions.  If  this  distinction  be 
correct,  the  meaning  attached  to  ndham  will  give 
force  to  Prov.  xix.  12.  The  terms  which  describe 
the  movements  of  the  animal  are  equally  distinct :  — 

VD"I,  rdbais  (Gen.  xhx.  9;  Ez.  xix.  2),  is  applied 
to  the  crouching  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  of  any  wild 
beast,  in  his  lair;   'i^TW,  shdchdh,  !2t??i,  ydsliab 

(Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  !2*nS,  drab  (Ps.  x.  9),  to  his 
lying  in  wait  in  his  den,  the  two  former  denoting 
the    position    of  the   animal,    and    the   latter   the 

secrecy  of  the  act;  t^^^ij,  rdmas  (Ps.  civ.  20),  is 
used  of  the  stealthy  creeping  of  the  Hon  after  his 
prey;  and  pSf,  zinnek  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22)  of  the 
leap  with  which  he  hurls  himself  upon  it. 

The  lion  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and  sov- 
ereio-nty,  as  in  the  human- headed  figures  of  the 
Niraroud  gate\vay,  the  symbols  of  Nergal,  the 
Assyrian  Mars,  and  tutelary  god  of  Babylon.  In 
Egypt  it  was  worshipped  at  the  city  of  Leontopolis, 
as  typical  of  Dom,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  v.  169).  Plutarch  {de  hid. 
§  38)  says  that  the  Egyptians  ornamented  their 
temples  with  gaping  lions'  mouths,  because  the  Nile 
beo-an  to  rise  when  the  sun  was  in  the  constellation 


LIZARD 

Leo.  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  the 
O.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achievement  of  the  princely 
tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the  closing  book  of  the 
canon  it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  em- 
l)lem  of  him  who  "  prevailed  to  open  the  book  and 
loose  the  seven  seals  thereof"  (Rev.  v.  5).  On  the 
other  hand  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  rendered  it 
an  appropriate  metaphor  for  a  fierce  and  malignant 
enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii.  4;  2  Tim.  iv.  17), 
and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend  himself  (1  Pet.  v.  8). 

The  figure  of  the  lion  was  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment both  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  On  each 
of  the  six  steps  leading  up  to  the  great  ivory  throne 
of  Solomon  stood  two  lions  on  either  side,  carved 
by  the  workmen  of  Hiram,  and  two  others  were 
beside  the  arms  of  the  throne  (1  K.  x.  19,  20). 
The  great  brazen  laver  was  in  like  manner  adorned 
with  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  in  graven 
work  (1  K.  vii.  29,  36).  W.  A.  W. 

*  LIQUOR  or  LIQUORS.  This  word 
occurs  three  times  in  the  A.  V.  and  in  every  in- 
stance answers  to  a  different  Hebrew  word.     (1.) 

l^P"^,  lit.  tear^  collect,  singular  in  Ex.  xxii.  29: 
"  Thou  shalt  not  delay  io  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits,  and  of  thy  liquors."  It  is  a  semipoetic 
expression  for  that  which  flows  from  the  press*  name- 
ly, wine  and  oil  (as  correctly  given  in  the  LXX. : 

airapx^s  aKoovos  koI  \rfvov  crou)-  (2.)  ^T.P.? 
properly  wine  that  is  mixed  or  spiced :  "A  round 
goblet  which  wanteth  not  liquor"  (Cant.  vii.  2). 
The  marginal  rendering  ( A.  V. )  is  "mixture."  It  is 
probably  =  TfDp,  Ps.  Ixxv.  8  (where  see  Hupfeld. 
Die  Psalmen,  iii.*32.5).  The  Hebrews  mixed  spices 
with  their  wine  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  strength 
and  flavor  (see  De  Wette,  Archaologie,  §  135). 
(3.)  mti?^,  only  Num.  vi.  3:  "  Neither  shall 
he  (the  Nazarite)  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes." 
Some  suppose  the  word  to  denote  "maceration  "  or 
"  steeping,"  and  hence  a  species  of  strong  wine  ob- 
tained from  grapes  by  that  particular  process.  Oth- 
ers make  the  word  =  "  a  crushing,"  "dissolving," 
hence  apphcable,  in  itself  considered,  to  wine  of 
any  sort,  but  here  on  account  of  the  other  connected 
specifications  in  the  passage,  the  juice  of  grapes 
recently  broken  or  crushed,  i.  e.  new  whie.  See 
Knobei,  Die  BUcher  Numeri,  etc.  p.  26.  On  the 
terms  relating  to  wine  see  Rtidiger  in  Ges.  Thesaur. 
p.  1410.     [Wink.]  H- 

*  LITTERS,  Is.  Ixvi.  20.  [Wagon,  Amer. 
ed.] 

*  LIVELY.,  employed  for  "living"  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  5:  "Ye  also  as  lively  stones  {\i9oL  (wvres) 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."  By  the  same 
figure  Christ  himself  is  said  in  the  previous  verse 
to  be  "a  living  stone,"  i.  e.  in  the  spiritual  edifice 
of  the  church  or  gospel.  His  place  is  Ihat  of  the 
corner-stone  (comp.  1-pli.  ii.  20),  and  believers  are 
built  on  hiia  and  iito  him.  As  ihe  Greek  is  the 
same  it  should  be  rendered  alike  in  both  cases. 
"  Lively"  in  Ex.  i.  19  (for  the  adj.  ni^H,  said  of 
the  Hebrew  women)  comes  nearer  to  the  present 
usage,  namely,  "full  of  life,"  "vigorous"  (comp. 
Acts  vii.  38).  H. 

LIZ'ARD  (nW^b,  letddh:  Y&t.  and  Alex. 
Xa\a^a}Tns;  Compl.  [with  13  MSS.]  atrxaAa- 
UdoTT^s;  Aid.  Ka\a^coTi]s--  stellio).  The  Hebrew 
word,  which  with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only 
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in  Lev.  xi.  30,  appears  to  be  correctly  translated 
by  tlie  A.  V.  Some  species  of  lizard  is  mentioned 
amongst  those  "  creeping  things  that  creep  upon 
the  earth  "  which  were  to  be  considered  unclean  by 
the  Israelites. 

Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arabia;  some  of  these  are  mentioned  in 


Feet  of  Gecko. 

the  Bible  under  various  Hebrew  names,  notices  of 
which  will  be  found  under  other  articles.  [Fek- 
ket;  Snail.]  All  the  old  versions  agree  in  iden- 
tifying the  letddh  with  some  saurian^  and  some 
concur  as  to  the  particular  genus  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan,"  with 
the  Arabic  versions,  understand  a  lizard  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  The  Syriac  has  a  word  which  is 
generally  translated  salamander^  but  probably  this 
name  was  applied  also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek 
word,  with  its  slight  variations,  which  the  LXX. 
use  to  express  the  lelddh,  appears  from  what  may 
be  gathered  from  Aristotle,'^  and  perhaps  also  from 
its  derivation, c  to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to 
the  Geckoiuhe.  Many  members  of  this  family  of 
Saura  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  lamellated 
structure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  toes,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  run  over  the  smooth- 
est surfaces,  and  even  in  an  inverted  position,  like 
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The  Fan-Foot.     {Ptyodactylus  Gecko.) 
house-flies   on   a  ceiling.     ]\Ir.   Broderip    observe 


"  Mrr^^ttK^j,  ^'  stelho,  reptile  immunduin." 
?>  The  following  are  the  references  to  the  Greek  word 
acTKaXapdoTT]^  in  Aristot.  rie  Anim.  Hist.  (ed.  Schneider): 
iv.  n,  §  2;  viii.  17,  §  1;  viii.  19,  §  2;  viii.  28,  §  2; 
ix.  2,  §  5  ;  ix.  10,  §  2.  That  Aristotle  understands 
some  species  of  gecko  by  the  Greek  word  is  clear  ;  for 
he  says  of  the  woodpecker,  Tvopeverai  iwl  roZ?  SivSpecn 
Taxeco?  Kol  VTrrto?  KaOdnep  ot  acr/caAajScoTat  (ix.  10,  §  2). 
He  alludes  also  to  a  species  in  Italy,  perhaps  the  Hemi- 
dactylus  ■vernicatus,  whose  bite,  he  says,  is  fixtal  (?). 

^  ' AcTKaXa^coTrjs ,  '^oiv^i.ov  eotKO?  cravpa  ev  toi?  roC-)(pi.<; 
avepTTOv  Tbiv  olK-rjfxaTojv.     This  seems  to  identify  it  with 
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that  they  can  remain  suspended  beneath  the  large 
leaves  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  and  remain  for 
hours  in  positions  as  extraordinary  as  the  insects 
for  which  they  watch;  the  wonderful  apparatus 
with  which  their  feet  are  furnished  enabling  them 
to  overcome  gravity.  ISJ'ow  the  tlebrew  leiddh 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root  which,  though 
not  extant  in  that  language,  is  found  in  its  sister- 
tongue  the  Arabic:  this  root  means  to  adhere  to 
the  (jround^<i  an  expression  which  well  agrees  with 
the  peculiar  sucker-like  properties  of  the  feet  of  the 
geckos.  Bochart  has  successfully  argued  that  the 
lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is  that  kind 
which  the  Arabs  call  vachara.^  the  translation  of 
which  term  is  thus  given  by  Golius:  "  An  animal 
like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color,  and  adhering  to  the 
ground,  clbo  potidve  venerium  inspirat  quemcunque 
contlyerlt.  This  description  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  character  of  the  Fan-Foot  Lizard  {Ptyo- 
dactylus Gecko).,  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
in  parts  of  Arabia,  and  perhaps  is  also  found  in 
Palestine.  It  is  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white. ^ 
Hasselquist  thus  speaks  of  it:  "  The  poison  of  this 
animal  is  very  singular,  as  it  exhales  from  the  lobidi 
of  the  toes.  At  Cairo  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of 
this  animal  are.  As  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  was  endeavoring  to  catch  it,  there  immediately 
rose  little  red  pustules  over  all  those  parts  which 
the  animal  had  touched  "  (  Voyages.,  p.  220). 
Forskal  (Descr.  Anlm.  p.  13)  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tians call  this  lizard  Abu  burs.,  "  father  of  leprosy," 
in  allusion  to  the  leprous  sores  which  contact  with 
it  produces :  and  to  this  day  the  same  term  is  used 
by  the  Arabs  to  denote  a  lizard,  probably  of  this 
same  species./  The  geckos  live  on  insects  and 
worms,  which  they  swallow  whole.  Thef  derive 
their  name  from  the  peculiar  sound  which  some  of 
the  species  utter.  This  sound  has  been  described 
as  being  similar  to  tlie  double  cHck  often  used  in 
riding;  they  make  it  by  some  movement  of  the 
tongue  against  the  palate.  The  Geckotldce  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  frequent  houses, 
cracks  in  rocks,  etc.  They  move  very  rapidly,  and 
without  maldng  the  slightest  sound;  hence  prob- 
ably the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  for  this 
lizard.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm  climates.  It  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  their  repulsive  appearance  that 
they  have  the  character  of  being  highly  venomous, 
just  as  the  unscientific  in  F]ngland  attach  similar 
properties  to  toads,  newts,  bllml  loorms,  etc.  etc., 
although  these  creatures  are  perfectly  harmless. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
may  be  species  of  lizards  which  do  secrete  a  ven- 
omous fluid,  the  effects  of  which  are  no  doubt 
aggravated  by  the  heat  of  ohe  climate,  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  subject,  or  other  causes. 
The  geckos  belong  to  the  sub-order  Pachyglo^ce, 


one  of  the  Geckotidm  :  perhaps  the  Tarentola  was  best 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  na'seless  Gjauxco<;)  and,  at 
times.  _/ixed  habits  of  this  lizard  are  referred  to  below 
(See  Gaisf  Eti/m.  Mag.) 

d  See  Ges.  {Thes.  s.  v.).  A  similar  root  has  the 
force  of  "  hiding ;  "  in  which  case  the  word  will  refer 
to  the  gecko's  habit  of  freciuenting  holes  in  walls,  etc. 

e  The  Gr.  acrKaAa/ScoTTjs,  and  perhaps  Lat.  stelliOy 
indicate  the  genus,  the  red  color  the  species. 

/  IJ>CJ)^yJ     fc^f,   o.bu   burays,  Lizard  (Catafago, 

Arab.  Diet.). 
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order    Savra.     They    are   oviparous,   producing  a 
round  egg  with  a  hard  calcareous  shell.     W.  H. 

LO-AM'MI  OTpV  S  .  :  ov  Xaos  fxov  :  non 
popuh'S  mens),  i.  e.  "not  my  people,"  the  figura- 
tive name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second 
son  by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  i.  9), 
to  denote  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Jehovah.     Its  significance  is  explained  in  vv.  9,  10. 

LOAN".  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contemplate 
any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  para- 
bles of  the  "  pearl  "  and  "  hidden  treasure  "  (Matt. 
xiii.  44,  45 ;  INIichaelis,  Comm.  on  Lmvs  of  Afoses, 
art.  147,  ii.  297,  ed.  Smith).  [Commerce,]  Such 
persons  as  bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  commercial 
sense  (Prov.  xxii.  26;  Neh.  v.  3),  were  unknown 
to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  Law  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  be  taken 
for  a  loan  to  any  poor  person,  either  in  the  shape 
of  money  or  of  produce,  and  at  first,  as  it  "seems, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner ;  but  this  prohibition 
was  afterwards  limited  to  Hebrews  only,  from  whom, 
of  whatever  rank,  not  only  was  no  usury  on  any 
pretense  to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way 
of  loan  was  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this 
duty  were  forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  35, 
37;  Deut.  xv.  3,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  The  in- 
stances of  extortionate  conduct  mentioned  with  dis- 
approbation in  the  book  of  e)ob  probably  represent 
a  state  of  things  previous  to  the  Law,  and  such  as 
■  the  Law  was  intended  to  remedy  (Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv. 
3,  7).  As  commerce  increased,  the  practice  of  usury, 
and  so  also  of  suretiship,  grew  up ;  but  the  exaction 
of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
to  a  late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vi.  1,  4,  xi. 
15,  xvif.  18,  XX.  16,  xxii.  26 ;  Ps.  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xv.  10; 
Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Systematic  breach  of  the 
Law  in  this  respect  was  corrected  by  Nehemiah  after 
the  return  from  Captivity  (see  No.  6)  (^eh.  v.  1, 
13;  Michaelis,  ib.  arts.  148,  151).  In  later  times 
the  practice  of  borrowing  money  appears  to  have 
prevailed  without  limitation  of  race,  and  to  have 
been  carried  on  on  systematic  principles,  though 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Law  was  approved  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  v.  42,  xxv.  27;  Luke  vi.  35,  xix.  23). 
The  money-changers  {Kep/naricrTai,  and  (koXXv- 
I3i(rrai),  who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Tenjple, 
were  traders  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  the 
exchange  of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  aamual  half-shekel  (Pollux,  iii.  84,  vii.  170; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  T.  s.  v. ;  Lightfoot,  Nor.  Ilebr.; 
Matt.  xxi.  12).  'Jlie  documents  relating  to  loans  of 
money  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  public  ofiaces 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  6). 

In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in 
the  Law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower, 
but  certain  hmitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of 
the  poor. 

1.  The  outer  garment,  which  formed  the  poor 
man's  principal  covering  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
if  taken  in  pledge,  was  to  be  returned  before  sun- 
set. A  bedstead,  however,  might  be  taken  (Ex.  xxii. 
26,  27;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13;  comp.  Job  xxii.  6; 
Prov.  xxii.  27 ;  Shaw,  Tniv.  224 ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.  i.  47,  231;  Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  VAr. 
56;  Lane,  Mod.  Juj.  i.  57,  58;  Ges.  Thes.  403; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses.,  arts.  143  and  150). 

2.  The  prohibition  was  absolute  in  the  case  of 
(a)  the  widow's  garment  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  {b) 
a  millstone  of  either  kind  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  Mi- 
chaelis (art.  150,  ii.  321)  supposes  also  all  indis- 
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})ensable  animals  and  utensils  of  agriculture;  see 
also  Mishna,  Manser  SI/e7n,  i. 

3.  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to 
reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut.  xxiv. 
10,  11). 

4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt  permitted 
the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor  until  the 
debt  was  discharged;  and  he  might  even  be  put  to 
death  by  him,  though  this  extremity  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ever  practiced  (Gell.  xx.  1,  45, 
52;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Bonorum  Cessio,"  "  Nex- 
um  "  ).  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porary bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  so  it  forl)ade 
a  Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman 
longer  than  the  7th  year,  or  at  farthest  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Lev.  xxv.  39,  42;  Deut.' xv.  9). 
If  a  Hebrew  was  sold  in  this  way  to  a  foreign  so- 
journer, he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  Jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year 
was,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  released.  For- 
eign sojourners,  however,  were  not  entitled  to  release 
at"  that  time  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  K.  iv.  2; 
Is.  1.  1,  Iii.  3).  Land  sold  on  account  of  debt  was 
redeemable  either  by  the  seller  himself,  or  by  a  kins- 
man in  case  of  his  inability  to  repurchase.  Houses 
in  walled  towns,  except  such  as  belonged  to  Levites, 
if  not  redeemed  within  one  j-ear  after  sale,  were 
alienated  for  ever.  Michaelis  doubts  whether  all  debt 
was  extinguished  by  the  Jubilee;  but  Josephus's 
account  is  very  precise  (A?it.  iii.  12,  §  3 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
23,  34;  Kuth,  iv.  4,  10;  Michaelis,  §  158,  ii.  360). 
In  later  times  the  sabbatical  or  Jubilee  release  was 
superseded  by  a  law,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  debtor  was  liable  to  be  de- 
tained in  prison  until  the  full  discharge  of  his  debt 
(Matt.  V.  26).  jMichaehs  thinks  this  doubtful.  The 
case  imagined  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful 
Servant  belongs  rather  to  despotic  oriental  than 
Jewish  manners  (Matt,  xviii.  34;  JNIichaelis,  ibid. 
art.  149;  Trench,  Parables,  p.  141).  Subsequent 
Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usury  may  be  seen  in 
the  Mishna,  Baba  Metziah,  c.  iii.  x.      [Jubilee.] 

H.  W.  P. 
LOAVES.     [Bread.] 

LOCK."  Where  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  eastern  houses  are  usually 
of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow  bolt  from 
14  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  external  doors  or  gates, 
or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior  doors.  The  bolt 
passes  through  a  groove  in  a  piece  attached  to  the 
door  into  a  socket  in  the  door-post.  In  the  groove- 
piece  are  from  4  to  9  small  iron  or  wooden  sliding- 
pins  or  wires,  which  drop  into  corresponding  holes 
in  the  bolt,  and  fix  it  in  its  place.  The  key  is  a 
piece  of  wood  furnished  with  a  like  number  of  pins, 
which,  when  the  key  is  introduced  sideways,  raise 
the  sliding-pins  in  the  lock,  and  allo\y  fhe  bolt  to 
be  drawn  back.  Ancient  Egyptian  doors  were  fas- 
tened with  central  bolts,  and  sometimes  with  bars 
passing  from  one  door-post  to  the  other.  They  were 
also  sometimes  sealed  with  clay.  [Clay.]  Keys 
were  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  of  a  simple  construc- 
tion. ■  The  gates  of  Jerusalem  set  up  under  Nehe- 
miah's  direction  had  both  bolts  and  locks.  (Judg. 
iii.  23,  25;  Cant.  v.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3,  <fec.;  Pauwolflf', 
Tra7\  in  Ray,  ii.  17;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  22;  Vol- 
ney,  Travels,  ii.  438;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  42;  Char- 
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din,   Voy.  iv.  123:  Wilkinson,  Atic.  Eg.,  abrido-m. 
i.  15,  16).     [Key,  Amer.  ed.]  H.  W.  R 

LOCUST,"  a  well-known  insect,  which   com- 
mits terrible  devastation  to  vegetation  in  the  coun- 
tries which  it  visits.     In  the  Bible  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  to  locusts ;  and  there  are  nine  or 
ten  Hebrew  words  which  are   supposed  to  denote 
different  varieties  or  species  of  this  destructive  fam- 
ily.    They  belong  to  that  order  of  insects  known 
by  the  term  Ortliopierafi     This  order  is  divided 
into  two  large  groups  or  divisions,  namely,  Ctirsoria 
and  Sakaioria.     The  first,  as  the  name  imports, 
includes  only  those  families  of   Orihoptera  which 
have  legs  formed  for  creeping ,  and  which  were  con- 
sidered unclean  by  the  Jewish  law.    Under  the  sec- 
ond are  comprised  those  whose  two  posterior  legs, 
by  their  peculiar  structure,  enable  them  to  mo'v'e 
on  the  ground  by  leaps.     This  group  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Serville's  arrangement,  three  families, 
the  GriilUdes,  Locustarice,  and  the  Acridlies,  distin^ 
guished  one  from  the  other  by  some  peculiar  mod- 
ifications of  structure.     The  common  house-cricket 
{GryUus  domesficus,  Ohv.)  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration  of  the    GnjUldes ;    the   green   grasshopper 
{Locusf.a  vlrldissini't^  Fabr.),  which  the  French  call 
Sauterelle  verf.e,  will  represent  the  family  Lvcusta- 
ricB ;  and  the  AcridUes  may  be  typified  by  the  com- 
mon migratory  locust  (  (Edipoda  migraiorlu,  And 
Serv.),  which  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coun 
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hneola  (=G.  ^gypt.  Linn.),  which  is  a  species 
commonly  sold  for  food  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad 
(Serv.  Orihoj).  657),  A.  seviifasciatum,  A.  pere- 
gnnum,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  species, 
and  A.viorbosum,  occur  either  hi  Egypt  or  Arabia.' 
Qdliptamus  serapis- and  Chrotogonus  lugubris  are 
found  in  i:gypt,  and  in  the  cultivated  lands  about 
Cairo;  Jiremub id  carinaia,  in  the  rocky  places 
about  Sinai.     E.  cisli,  E.  pulchripennis,  (Edipoda 


Gidipoda  migTatoria. 

try.^^  Of  the  GryUides,  G.  cerisyi  has  been  found 
in  J^'^.gypt,  and  G.  domesticus,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  Palestine;  but  doubtless  other  species 
also  occur  in  these  countries.  Of  the  Locusfarioi, 
Phaneropteraf'dadd^  Serv.  (6\/a/c.  Scopoli)  has 
also,  according  to  Kitto,  been  found  in  Palestine, 
BradyporiLs  dasypus  in  Asia  Minor.  Turkey,  etc., 
Saga  Natolix  near  Smyrna.  Of  the  locusts  proper,' 
or  Acndiies,  four  species  of  the  genus  Truxalis  are 
recorded  as  having  been  seen  in  Egypt,  Syria,  or 
Arabia:  namely,  T.  nasiUa,  T.  variabiUs.^  T.  pro- 
cera,  and  T.  miniita.  The  following  kinds  also 
occur:  Opsomala  piscifonnis,  in  Egypt  and  the  oasis 
of  Harrat;  Pce/dhceros  hieroglyphicus,  P.  bufoni- 
zis,  P.  jmncliventris^  P.  vulcanus^  in  the  deserts  of 
Cairo;  Dericonjs  albidula  in  Egypt  and  Mount 
I^banon.  Of  the  genus  Acridium,  A.  mcestum,  the 
most  formidable  perhaps  of  all  the   AcridUes,  A. 


Acridium  lineola. 


«  From  the  Latin  locusta,  derived  by  the  old  ety- 
mologists from  locus  and  iistus,  f' quod  tactu  ^ulta 
urit,  morsu  vero  omnia  erodat." 

b  From  hpOov  and  irrepov  :  an  order  of  insects  char- 
acterized by  their  anterior  wings  being  semi-coriacoous 
and  overlapping  at  the  tips.  The  posterior  wings  are 
large  and  membranous,  and  longitudinally  folded  when 
at  rest. 

c  In  the  year  1748  locusts  (the  CEdipoda  migratoria, 
doubtless)  invaded  Europe  in  immense  multitudes. 
Charles  XII.  and  his  army,  then  in  Bessarabia,  wei-e 
stopped  in  their  course.  It  is  said  that  the  swarms 
were  four  hours  passing  over  Breslau.  Nor  did  Eng- 
land escape,  for  a  swarm  fell  near  Bristol,  and  ravaged 


octofasciata,  and  CE.  migratoria  (=  G.  migrat. 
Linn.),  complete  the  list  of  the  SaUatori(d  Orihop- 
tera of  the  Bible  lands.  From  the  above  catalogue 
it  will  be  seen  how  perfectly  unavaiHng,  for  the 
most  part,  must  be  any  attempt  to  identify  the 
Hebrew  names  with  ascertained  species,  e^Decially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these  names 
occur  but  seldom,  others  (Lev.  xi.  22)  only  once  in 
the  Bible  —  that  the  only  clew  is  in  many  instances 
the  mere  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  — that 
such  etymology  has  of  necessity,  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  but  a  single  icord,  a  very  wide  mean- 
ing—and  that  the  etymology  is  frequently  very 
uncertain.  The  LXX.  and  Vu'lg.  do  not  contribute 
much  help,  for  the  words  used  there  are  themselves 
of  a  very  uncertain  signification,  and  moreover  em- 
ployed in  a  most  promiscuous  maimer.  Still, 
though  the  possibility  of  identifying  with  certainty 
any^one  of  the  Hebrew  names  is  \a  hopeless  task, 
yet  in  one  or  two  instances  a  Mr  approximation  to 
identification  may  be  arrived  at. 

From  Lev.  xi.  21,  22,  we  learn  the  Hebrew  names 
of  four  different  kinds  of  Saltaforial  Orihoptera. 
"  These  may  ye  eat  of  evei-y  flying  creeping  thing 
that  goeth  upon  all  four,f^  which  have  legs  above 
their  feefe  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth;  even 
those  of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  arbeh  after  his  kind, 

the  country  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  yeai 
They  did  great  damage  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire, 
by  eating  the  blossoms  of  the  apple-trees,  and  especially 
the  leaves  of  oaks,  which  looked  as  bare  as  at  Christ- 
mas. The  rooks  did  a  good  service  in  this  case  at 
least.  See  Gentleman's  Mas^azine.  July  1748,  pp.  331 
and  414  ;  also  The  Times,  Oct.  4.  1845. 

d  It  is  well  known  that  all  insects,  properly  so 
called,  have  six  feet.  But  the  Jews  considered  the 
two  anterior  pair  only  as  true  legs  in  the  locust  family, 
regarding  them  as  additional  instruments  for  leaping. 

e  vbp^  bi?^^  n^i?np  lb  iw^.  The 

rendering"  of  "the  A.  V.,  ff  which  have  legs  above  their 
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and  the  sdldm  after  his  kind,  and  the  chargol 
(wrongly  translated  beetle  by  the  A.  V.,  an  insect 
which  would  be  included  amongst  the  flying  creep- 
%7ig  things  forbidden  as  food  hi  vv.  2-3  and  42)  after 
his  kind,  and  the  chdgdb  after  his  kind."  J3esides 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  passage,  there  occur 
five  others  in  the  Bible,  all  of  which  Bochart  (iii. 
251,  (fee.)  considers  to  represent  so  many  disthict' 
species  of  locusts,  namely,  gob^  gdzdm,  chdsil^  yelek, 
and  tseldtsdl. 

(1.)  Ai'beh  (nSl^S  :  aKpis,  ^povxos,  arre- 
A6i8os,  arreAajSos;  in  Joel  ii.  25,  ipvaiBr]'  locusta^ 
bruchus  :  "  locust,'"  "  grasshopper  ")  is  the  most 
common  name  for  locust,  the  word  occurring  about 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  namely,  in  Ex. 
X.  4,  12,  13,  14.  19;  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Lev.  xi. 
22;  Deut.  xxviii.  38;  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi.  28, 
Job  xxxix.  20;  Ps.  cv.  34,  cix.  23,  Ixxviii.  46; 
Prov.  XXX.  27;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Nah. 
iii.  15,  17.  The  LXX.  generally  render  arbeh  by 
aKpisi  the  general  Greek  name  for  locust :  in  two 
passages,  however,  namely.  Lev.  xi.  22,  and  1  K. 
viii.  37,  they  use  fipovxos  as  the  representative  of 
the  original  word.  In  Nah.  iii.  17,  arbek  is  ren- 
dered by  arreAe^o?'-!  while  the  Aldine  version,  in 
Joel  ii.  25,  has  epvai^r],  mildew.  The  Vulg.  has 
locusta  in  every  instance  except  in  Lev.  xi.  22, 
where  it  has  bruclms.  The  A.  V.  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing passages  has  grasshopper^  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii. 
12 ;  Job  xxxix.  20 ;  and  Jer.  xlvi.  23 :  in  all  the 
_  other  places  it- has  locust.  The  word  arbeh  »  which 
is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  '•  to  be  numerous," 
is  probably  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  ex- 
press any  of  the  larger  devastating  species.  It  is 
the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plague.  In  almost  every 
passage  where  arbeh  occurs  reference  is  made  to  its 
terribly  destructive  powers.  It  is  one  of  the  flying 
creeping  creatures  that  were  allowed  as  food  by  the 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi.  21).  In  this  passage  it  is 
clearly  the  representative  of  some  species  of  winged 
saltaiorial  orthoptera,  which  must  have  possessed 
indications  of  form  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
insect  from  the  three  other  names  which  belong  to 
the  same  division  of  orthoptera,  and  are  mentioned 


Acridium  peregrinum. 


in  the  same  context.  The  opinion  of  Michaelis 
{Suppl.  667,  910),  that  the  four  words  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi.  22  denote  the  same  insect  in  four  dif- 
ferent ages  or  stages  of  its  growth,  is  quite  unten- 
able, for,  whatever  particular  species  are  intended 
by  these  words,  it  is  quite  clear  from  ver.  21  that 
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they  must  all  be  ivinged  OQihoptera.  From  the 
fact  that  almost  in  every  instance  where  the  word 
arbeh  occurs,  reference  is  made  either  to  the  de- 
vouring and  devastating  nature  of  this  insect,  or 
else  to  its  multiplying  powers  (Judg.  vi:  5,  vii.  12, 
wrongly  translated  "grasshopper"  by  the  A.  V., 
Nah.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xlvi.  23),  it  is  probable  that  either 
the  Acridium  peregrinum,'^  or  the  (Edipoda  mi- 
gratoria  is  the  insect  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word 
arbeh,  for  these  two  species  are  the  most  destructive 
of  the  family.  Of  the  former  species  M.  Olivier 
(  Voyage  dans  P  A'mjnre  Othonian,  ii.  424)  thus 
writes:  "  With  the  burning  south  winds  (of  Syria) 
there  come  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts 
{Acridium  peregrinum),  whose  ravages  to  these 
countries  are  as  grievous  and  nearly  as  sudden  as 
those  of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.  We  witnessed 
them  twice.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  us  by  the  sight  of  tlie  whole  atmosphere 
filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  height  by  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  these  insects,  whose  flight 
was  slow  and  unilbrm,  and  whose  noise  resembled 
that  of  rain:  the  sky  was  darkened,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  considerably  weakened.  In  a  moment 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  all  the 
fields  were  covered  by  these  insects,  and  in  two 
days  they  had  nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the 
plants.  Happily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and 
seemed  to  have  migrated  only  to  reproduce  them- 
selves and  die;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the 
next  day  had  paired,  and  the  day  following  the 
fields  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies."  This 
species  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia.  Or  perhaps  arbeh  may  denote  the 
GLclipoda  migratoria,  the  Sauterelle  de  2)ass(tge, 
concerning  which  Michaelis  inquired  of  Oarsten 
Niebuhr,  and  received  the  following  reply:  "  Sau- 
terelle de  passage  est  la  meme  que  les  xVrabes 
mangent  et  la  meme  qu'on  a  vii  en  Aliemagne  " 
{Recueil,  quest.  32  in  Niebuhr's  Desc.  de  V Arable). 
This  species  appears  to  be  as  destructive  as  the 
Acridium  jjeregrinum. 

(2.)  Chdgdb  (DDH  :  aKpis '•  locusta:  "grass- 
hopper," "locust"),  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  Num. 
xiii.  33,  2  Chr.  vii.  13,  Eccl.  xii.  5,  Is.  xl.  22;  in 
all  of  which  passages  it  is  rendered  aKpis  by  the 
LXX.,  and  locusta  by  the  Vulg.  In  2  Chr.  vii.  13 
the  A.  V.  reads  "locust,"  in  the  other  passages 
"grasshopper."  From  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Chron.,  "  If  I  command  the  locusts  to  devour  the 
land,"  compared  with  Lev.  xi.  22,  it  would  appear 
that  some  species  of  devastating  locust  is  hitended. 
In  the  passage  of  Numbers,  "  There  we  saw  the 
giants  the  sons  of  Anak  ....  and  we  were  in 
our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers"  (c/^a/ya/^),  as  well 
as  in  Ecclesiastes  and  Isaiah,  reference  seems  to  be 
made  to  some  small  species  of  locusts^  and  with 


feet,"  is  certainly  awkward.  D*^17"np,  which  occurs 
only  in  the  dual  number,  properly  denotes  ^^  that  part 
of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  ankle  "  which  is  bent  in 
bowing  down,  i.  e.  the  tibifp.  The  passage  may  be  thus 
translated,  ^^  which  have  their  tibifr,  so  placed  above  their 
feet  [tarsi]  as  to  enable  them  to  leap  upon  the  earth." 
Dr.  Harris,  adopting  the  explanation  of  the  author  of 

Scripture  Illustrated ,  understands   D*^1S?"^P   to  mean 

'^joints,"  and  D*^  >^*n  ^' hind  legs :"  which  render- 
ing Niebuhr  (Quces't.  xxx.)  gives.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  departure  from  the  literal  and  general 
significations  of  the  Hebrew  terms. 


a   rt^"~]S,   locust,  so  called   from  its  multitude, 
nS"n.       See  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.,  who  adopts  the  ex- 

T    - 

planation  of  Michaelis  that  the  four  names  in  Lev.  xi. 
22  are  not  the  representatives  of  four  distinct  genera 
or  species,  but  denote  the  different  stages  of  growth. 

h  The  Gryllus  gregarius  of  Forskal  {Descr.  Am'm.   18) 
is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Acrid,  peregr.     Forskal 

says,  "  Arabes  ubique  vocant  Djerad   (Oiyi^)  ®t 

Judaei  in  Yemen  habitantes  ilium  esse  Hi^l'^S  as- 
severabant. ' ' 
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this  view  Oedmann  (Ve^-m.  Samm.  ii.  90)  agrees. 
Tychsen  {Comment,  de  Locust,  p.  76)  supposes  that 
chdgdb  denotes  the  Gryllus  coronatus,  Linn. ;  but 
this  is  the  Acnnthodis  coron.  of  Aud.  Serv.,  a  S. 
American  species,  and  probably  confined  to  that 
continent.  Michaelis  {Supp.  068),  who  derives  the 
word  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  "  to  veil," 
conceives  that  chdydb  represents  either  a  locust  at 
the  fourth  stage  of  its  growth,  "  ante  quartas 
exuvias  quod  adhuc  velata  est,"  or  else  at  the  last 
stage  of  its  growth,  "  post  quartas  exuvias,  quod 
jam  volans  solem  coe.lumque  obvelat.'"  To  the  first 
theory  the  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  is  opposed.  The 
second  theory  is  more  reasonable,  but  didfjab  is 
probably  derived  not  from  the  Arabic  but  the  He- 
brew. From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will 
appear  better  to  own  our  complete  inability  to  say 
what  species  of  locust  chdgdb  denotes,  than  to 
hazard  conjectures  which  must  l)e  grounded  on  no 
solid  foundation.  In  the  Talnmd  ^  chdgdb  is  a  col- 
lective name  for  many  of  the  locust  tribe,  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  kinds  of  chngdbhn  being  sup- 
posed by  the  Talmud  to  exist!  (Lewysohn,  Zoblog. 
des  Talm.  §  384).  Some  kinds  of  locusts  are  beau- 
tifully marked,  aud  were  sought  after  by  young 
Jewish  children  as  playthings,  just  as  butterliie's 
and  cockchafers  are  now-a-days.  M.  Lewysohn 
says  (§  .384),  that  a  regular  traffic  used  to  be  carried 
on  with  the  chagdbwi,  which  were  caught  in  great 
lumibers,  and  sold  after  wine  had  been  sprinkled 
over  them;  he  adds  that  the  Israelites  were  only 
allowed  to  buy  them  before  the  dealer  had  thus 
prepared  them.<^ 

(3.)  Char  got  (T'il'nn  :  ocpLOfMaxv^'  opldoma- 
ch'us  :  "beetle").  The  A.  V.  is  clearly  in  error 
in  translating  this  word  "  beetle;  "  it  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  22,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that 
it  denotes  some  species  of  winged  saltidoricd 
orthopterous  insect  which  the  Israelites  were  allowed 
to  use  as  food.  The  Greek  word  used  by  the  LXX. 
is  one  of  most  uncertain  meaning,  and  the  story 
about  any  kind  of  locust  attacking  a  serpent  is  an 
absurdity  which  requires  no  Cuvier  to  refute  it.^'' 
As  to  this  word  see  Bochart,  Hieruz.  iii.  264; 
Kosenm.  notes;  the  Lexicons  of  Suidas,  Hesychius, 
etc.;  Fliny  xi.  2.;);  Adnotid.  ad  Arist.  II.  A.  tom. 
iv.  47,  ed.  Schneider.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  chdvgol,  "  merae  conjecture!  " 
as  Rosenmiiller  truly  remarks.  The  Kev.  .].  T. 
Denham,  in  Cychp.  Bib.  Lit.  (arts.  Chdrgol  and 
Locust),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Greek  word 
ophiom'tches  denotes  some  species  of  Truxalis, 
perhaps  T.  7iasulus.  "  The  word  instantly  suggests 
a  reference  to  the  ichneumon.,  the  celebrated  de- 
stroyer of  serpents  ....  if  then  any  species  of 
locust  can  be  adduced  whose  habits  resemble  those 
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"  Cf.   v._^^*"L^>>  (hadjib),  qui  velum  obtendit^  from 

y^___^^\,^^     intercesslt^  seclnsit. 

b  Fllrst  derives    il^H  from  v.  inus.       'D.'^T^     sc 

T  T  -   T    ' 

jungere,  colre,  a    radice  go/),    ^!l,   to  -which   root  he 
refers   H^HW,   n'l-l  and   ^n'lS. 

«  The  Talmudists   have  the    following  law  :  "  He 
that  voweth    to   abstain   from   flesh   (~)ti73n   1^2) 


of  the  ichneumon.,  may  not  this  resemblance  ac- 
count for  the  name,  quasi  the  ichneumon  (locust), 
just  as  the  whole  genus  (?)  (family)  of  insects 
called  Ichneumonidce  were  so  denominated  because 
of  the  supposed  analogy  between  their  services  and 
those  of  the  Egyptian  ichneumon  ?  and  might  not 
this  name  given  to  that  species  (?)  of  locust  at  a 
very  early  period  have  afterwards  originated  the 
erroneous  notion  referred  to  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny?  "  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  genus  Truxalis 
is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Acridites,  and  is 
preeminently  insectivorous.  Serville  (  Orthopt.  579) 
believes  that  in  their  maimer  of  living  the  Truxalides 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  Acridites,  but  seems  to 
allow  that  further  investigation  is  necessary. 
Fischer  (Orthop.  Lurop.  p.  2;)2)  says  that  the 
nutriment  of  this  family  is  pbmts  of  various  kinds. 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  Truxalides 
feed  on  plants.  What  is  Mr.  Denham's  authority 
for  asserting  that  they  are  insectivorous?  It  is 
granted  that  there  is  a  quasi  resemblance  in  ex- 
ternal form  between  the  Truxalides  and  some  of 
the  larger  Ichneumonidm,  but  the  likeness  is  far 
from  striking.  Four  species  of  the  genus  Truxalis 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Bible  lands  (see  above). 


Truxalis  nasuta. 

The  Jews,  however,  interpret  chdrgol  to  mean 
a  species  of  grasshoj>per,  German  JJeuschrecke, 
which  JM.  Lewysohn  identifies  with  Locusta  viridls- 
slnia^  adopting  the  etymology  of  Bochart  and  Ge- 
senius,  who  refer  the  name  to  an  Arabic  origin.^ 
The  Jewish  women  used  to  carry  the  eggs  of  the 
chargol  in  their  ears  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ear-ache,  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Rabbin,  s.  v. 
chargol). 

(4.)  Sdldm  (Dr7^  :  arrdKris,  Comp.  arraKSs- 
attacus  :  "bald  locust")  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
32,  as  one  of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  leaping  in- 
sects. All  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  it  is  that 
it  is  some  kind  of  saltatorlal  orthopterous  insect, 
winged,  and  good  for  food.  Tychsen,  however, 
arguing  from  what  is  said  of  the  sdUim  in  the  Tal- 
nuid  (Tract,  Cholln),  namely,  that  "  this  insect  has 
a  smooth  head,/  and  that  the  female  is  without  the 
sword-shaped  tail,"  conjectures  that  the  species  here 


is  forbidden  the  flesh  of  fish  and  of  locusts  "   ("1ti?n 

D*^:3:ini    U^TI).       Hkroz.  Nedar.  fob  40,  2. 

d  See  Pliny,  H.  iV.,  Paris,  1828,  ed.  Grandsagne,  p. 
451,  note. 

^      /3"7n,  locust(B  species  alata,  a  saltando.  Gesen- 

_^   __   a 

ius  refers  the  word  to  the  Arabic  A^».  >.  —  Qiardjala)., 

saliit,  comparing  the  Germ.  llQuschreckc  from  schreck- 
en,  satire. 

f  Hence  perhaps  the  epithet  hald^  applied  to  salam 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
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intended  is  Gryllus  e\^ersor  (Asso),  a  synonym  that 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  recorded  species. 

(5.)    Gdzdm  (C^S).       See  Palmek-wok:m. 

(6.)  God  (-2  '3  :  cLKpls;  irriyovTj  UKplBooj/'-  Aq. 
in  Am.  vii.  1,  ^apadoou-  loaista ;  locustm  locusta- 
rum  =  *^D"lil  n^S  in  Nah.  iii.  17:  "great  grass- 
hoppers; "  "  grasshoppers  "  margin  "  green  worms," 
in  Amos).  This  word  is  found  only  in  Is.  xxxiii.  4, 
and  iu  the  two  places  cited  above.  There  is  nothing 
in  any  of  these  passages  that  will  help  to  point  out 
the  species  denoted.  That  some  kind  of  locust  is 
intended  seems  probable  from  the  passage  in  Na- 
hum,  "  thy  captains  are  as  the  great  gdhdi  which 
camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  but 
when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place 
is  not  known  where  they  are."  Some  writers,  led 
by  this  passage,  have  believed  that  the  fjobai  repre- 
sent the  larva  state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts; 
the  habit  of  halting  at  night,  however,  and  encamp- 
ing under  the  hedges,  as  described  by  the  prophet, 
in  all  probabihty  belongs  to  the  winged  locust  as 
well  as  to  the  larvce,  see  Ex.  x.  13,  "  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  that  night;  and  when  it  was  morning^  the 
east  wind  brought  the  locusts."  Mr.  Barrow  (i. 
pp.  257-58),  speaking  of  seme  species  of  S.  African 
locusts,  says,  that  when  the  larvte,  which  are  still 
more  voracious  than  the  parent  insect,  are  on  the 
march,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  turn  out  of 
the  way,  which  is  usually  that  of  the  wind.  At 
sunset  the  troop  halts  and  divides  into  separate 
groups,  each  occupying  in  bee-like  clusters  the 
neighboring  eminences  for  the  night.     It  is  quite 


Locust  flying. 

possible  that  the  gob  may  represent  the  larva  or 
nymjilia  state  of  the  insect;  nor  is  the  passage  from 
Nahuni,  "when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away," 
any  objection  to  this  supposition,  for  the  last  stages 
of  the  larva  differ  but  slightly  from  the  wgmpha, 
both  which  states  may  therefore  be  comprehended 
under  one  name;  the  gobai  oi  Nah.  iii.  17  may 
easily  have  been  the  mjmphcB  (which  in  all  the  Ameta- 
bola  continue  to  feed  as  in  their  larva  condition), 


«  D"^2l,  according  to  Gesenius  {T/ies.  s.  v.),  is  from 

an  unused  root,    71^5,  the  Arab,  i.^^^*.,    to    emerge 

from  the  ground.     Fllrst  refers  the  word  to  a  Hebrew 
origin.     See  note,  Arbeh. 
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encamping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  obtain- 
ing their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  repre- 
sented as  flying  away.^  It  certainly  is  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  had  no  name  for  the  locust 
in  its  larva  or  nympha  state,  for  they  must  have 
been  quite  familiar  with  the  sight  of  such  devour- 
ers  of  every  green  thing,  the  larvse  being  even  more 
destructive  than  the  imago ;  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  nine  names,  all  of  which  Bochart  considers  to 
be  the  names  of  so  many  species,  denote  the  insect 
in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  A.  V. 
were  evidently  at  a  loss,  for  the  translators  read 
'■  green  worms,"  in  Am.  vii.  1.  Tychsen  (p.  93) 
identifies  the  gob  with  the  Gryllus  migratorius, 
Linn.,  "qua  vero  ratione  motus,"  observes  Kosen- 
miiller,  "  non  exponit." 

(7.)  Chandmdi  (/^DH:  iv  rr)  ivdxvri'^  M-  eV 
Kpvei'  in  pridnd ;  "frost").  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  46,  denotes  some  kind  of  locust  (see  Bo- 
chart, Hleroz.  iii.  255,  ed.  Eosenm.).  Mr.  J.  F. 
Denham  (in  Kitto,  s.  v.  Locust)  is  of  a  similar 
opinion ;  but  surely  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
old  ^-ersions,  which  interpret  the  word  chandmdi  to 
signify  hail  or  frosty  ought  to  forbid  the  conjecture. 
We  have  already  more  locusts  than  it  is  possible  to 
identify;  let  chandmdi,  therefore,  be  understood  to 
denote  hail  ov  frost,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V., 
and  all  the  important  old  versions. 

(8.)  Yekk  {p/^^\<^  aicpls,  /Bpovxos'  bruchiis ; 
bruchus  aculeatus,  in  Jer.  H.  27:  "  canker  worm," 
"  caterpillar  ")  occurs  in  Ps.  cv.  34;.Nah.  iii.  15, 
16:  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Jer.  li.  14,  27;  it  is  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  canker  loorm  in  four  of  these  places, 
and  caterpillar  in  the  two  remainhig.  From  the 
epithet  of  "rough,"  which  is  applied  to  the  word 
in  Jeremiah,  some  have  supposed  the  yelek  to  be 
the  larva  of  some  of  the  destructive  Lepidoptera  : 
the  epithet  samar,  however  (Jer.  h.  27),  more  prop- 
erly means  having  spines,  which  agrees  with  the 
Vulgate,  aculeatus.  Michaelis  {Suj>pl.  p.  1080) 
believes  the  yelek  to  be  the  cockchafer  (Maykiifer). 
Oedmann  (ii.  vi.  126)  having  in  view  this  spiny 
character,  identifies  the  word  with  the  Gryllus  ciis- 
tatus,  Linn.,  a  species,  however,  which  is  found 
only  in  S.  America,  though  Linnaeus  has  erroneously 
given  Arabia  as  a  locality.  Tychsen.  arguing  from 
the  epithet  rough,  believes  that  the  yelek  is  repre- 
sented by  the  G.  Immatopus  Linn.  {CalUptamus 
hvemat.  And.  Serv.),  a  species  found  in  S.  Africa. 

How  purely  conjectural  are  all  these  attempts  at 
identification !  for  the  term  spined  may  refer  not 
to  any  particular  species,  but  to  the  very  spinous 
nature  of  the  tibioe  in  all  the  locust  tribe,  and 
yelek,  the  cropping,  licking  off  insect  (Num.  xxii. 
4),  may  be  a  synonym  of  some  of  the  names  already 
mentioned,  or  the  word  may  denote  th^  larvag  or 
pupse  of  the  locust,  which,  from  Joel  i.  4;.  seems  not 
improbable,  "  that  which  the  locust  (rn-i^^A)  hath 
left,  hath  the  cankerworm  {yelek)  eateri,"  after  the 
winged  arbeli  had  departed,  the  young  larvse  of  the 
same  appeared  and  consumed  the  residue.  The 
passage  in  Nah.  iii.  16,  "  the  yelek  spreadeth  him- 


^  Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  discovered 
that  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict.  Bible,  note  on  Nah.  iii.  17)  is  of  a 
similar  opinion,  that  the  gob  probably  denotes  the 
nymplia. 

c  PIP.*),  a.  V.  inus.  p7*^,  *•  9-  pp^j  tinxit,  inde 
lambendo  depavit  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.). 
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self  (margin)  and  fleeth  away,"  is  no  objection  to 
the  opinion  that  the  yekic  may  represent  the  larva 
or  nyinpha,  for  the  same  reason  as  was  given  in 
a  former  part  of  this  article  {Gob), 

(9.)    CliMl  (b'lDn).     See  Catekpillar. 

(10.)  Tseldtsdl  ( v!^^!^  :  ipia^^-q:  rubigo  : 
"  locust  ").  The  derivation  of  this  word  seems  to 
imply  that  some  kind  of  locust  is  indicated  by  it. 
It  occurs  only  in  this  sense  in  Deut.  xxviii.  42, 
"  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  lo- 
cust consume  "  In  the  other  passages  where  the 
Hebrew  word  occurs,  it  represents  some  kind  of 
tinkling  musical  instrument,  and  is  generally  trans- 
lated cijDibtls  by  the  A.  V.  The  word  is  evidently 
onomatopoetic,  and  is  here  perhaps  a  synonym  for 
some  one  of  the  other  names  for  locust.  Michaelis 
{Suppl.  p.  2()iJ4:)  believes  the  word  is  identical  with 
c/idsU,  which  he  says  denotes  perhaps  the  mole- 
cricket,  Gi-ytlus  talpifovmh^  from  the  stridulous 
sound  it  produces.  Tychsen  (pp.  79,  80)  identifies 
it  with  the  Gryllus  stridulus,  Linn.  (=  G'Jd/poda 
strldtda,  Aud.  Serv.).  The  notion  conveyed  by 
the  Hebrew  word  will  however  apply  to  almost  any 
kind  of  locust,  and  indeed  to  many  kinds  of  insects; 
a  similar  word  (s  ils^dzii,  was  apphed  by  the  Ethio- 
pians to  a  fly  which  the  Arabs  called  zinib,  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  tsetse  fly  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  :vnd  other  African  travellers.  All  that 
can  be  positively  known  respecting  the  tseldtsdl  is, 
that  it  is  some  kind  of  insect  injurious  to  trees  and 
crops.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  blight  or 
mildew  by  the  word. 

The  most  destructive  of  the  locust  tribe  that  oc- 
cur in  the  Bible  lands  are  the  G^dipod  i,  migratoria, 
.  and  the  Aciidiam  peregrinum,i^n(\.  ?^^  both  these 
species  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  etc.,  it  is  most 
probable  that  one  or  other  is  denoted  in  those  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  the  dreadful  devastations  com- 
mitted by  these  insects;  nor  is  there  any  occasion 
to  believe  witli  Bochart,  Tychsen,  and  others,  that 
nine  or  ten  distinct  species  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Some  of  the  names  may  be  synonyms ; 
others  may  indicate  the  larva  or  nympha  con- 
ditions of  the  two  preeminent  devourers  already 
named. 

Locusts  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes 
obscure  the  sun  —  Ex.  x.  15;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Judg. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Nah.  iii.  15;  Livy,  xHi. 
2;  iElian,  N.  A.  iii.  12;  Phny,  N.  H.  xi.  29; 
Shaw's  Travels,]).  187  (fol.  2d  ed.);  Ludolf,  Hist. 
yEthiop.  i.  13,  and  de  Locustis,  i.  4;  Volney's 
Trav.  in   Syria,  i.  236. 

Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x.  12,15; 
Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  3;  Deut.  xxviii.  38;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  4(3,  cv.  34;  Is.  xxxiii.  4;  Shaw's  Trav. 
187,  and  travellers  in  the  East,  passim. 

They  are  compared  to  horses  —  Joel  ii.  4;  Rev.  ix. 
7.  The  Italians  call  the  locust  "  Cavaletta;  "  and 
Ray  says,    "  Caput    oblongum,  equi  instar  prona 


a  "  Omnia  vero  morsu  erodentes,  et  fores  quoque. 
tectorum .''' 

t>  The  locust-bird  (see  woodcut)  referred  to  by  trav- 
ehers,  and  which  the  Arabs  call  smurmur,  is  no  doubt, 
from  Dr.  Kitto's  description,  the  ^'rose-colored  star- 
ling/' Pastor  roseus.  The  Rev.  H.  B  Tristram  saw  one 
specimen  in  the  orange  groves  at  Jaffa  in  the  spring 
of  1858  ;  but  makes  no  allusion  to  its  devouring  locusts. 
Dr.  Kitto  in  one  place  (p.  410)  says  the  locust-bird  is 
about  the  size  of  a  starling  ;  in  another  place  (p.  420), 
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spectans."  Comp.  also  the  Arab's  description  to 
Niebuhr,  Bescr.  de  I' Arable. 

They  make  a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight  —  Joel 
ii.  5;  Rev.  ix.  9. 

Forskal,  J)escr.  81,  "  transeuntes  grylli  super 
verticem  nostrum  sono  magnas  cataracts  ferve- 
bant."      Volney,   Trav.  i.  235. 

They  have  no  king  —  Prov.  xxx.  27 ;  Kirby  and 
Sp.  Int.  ii.  17. 

Their  irresistible  progress  is  referred  to  in  Joel 
ii.  8,  9;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  187. 

They  enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even  the  wood- 
work of  houses  — Ex.  x.  G;  Joel  ii.  9,  10;  Pliny, 
.Y.  //.  xi.  29.« 

They  do  not  fly  in  the  night— N'ah.  iii.  17; 
Niebuhr,  Bescr.  de  t  Arable,  p.   173. 

Birds  devour  them  —  Russel,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Alep- 
po, 127;  Volney,  Trav.  i.  237;  Kitto's  Phys. 
Hist.  Pal.  (p.  410).?' 


Smurmur.  Rose-colored  Starling,    {Pastor  roseus.) 

The  sea  destroys  the  greater  number  —  Ex.  x. 
19 ;  Joel  ii.  20 ;  Pliny,  xi.  35 ;  Hasselq.  Trav.  p. 
445  (Engl,  transl.  1706);  cf.  also  Iliad,  xxi.  12. 

Their  dead  bodies  taint  the  air  —  Joel  ii.  20; 
Hasselq.  Trav.  p.  445. 

They  are  used  as  food  —  Lev.  xi.  21,  22;  Matt, 
iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6;  Plin.  iV.  FI.  vi.  35,  xi.  35;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  29  (the  Acridophagi)  ;  Aristoph.  Achar. 
1116  ;  Ludolf,  Hist.  uEtldop.  p.  67  (Gent's  transl); 
Jackson's  Marocco,  p.  52 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Ara- 
ble, p.  150;  Sparman's  I'nw.  i.  367,  who  says  the 
Hottentots  are  glad  when  the  locusts  come,  for 
they  fatten  upon  them;  Hasselq.  Trav.  pp.  232,  419; 
Kirby  and  Spence,  Entom.  i.  305. 

There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for 
food ;  sometimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made  into 
cakes,  or  they  are  salted  and  then  eaten ;  sometimes 
smoked;  boiled  or  roasted;  stewed,  or  fried  hi 
butter.  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Lev.  xi. 
21),  who  tasted  locusts,  says  they  are  more  like 
shrimps  than  anything  else;  and  an  English  clergy- 
man, some  years  ago,  cooked  some  of  the  green  grass- 
hoppers, Zocz/s^rt  vlridissinia,  boiling  them  in  water' 
half  an  hour,  throwing  away  the  head,  wings,  and 
legs,  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 


he  compares  it  in  size  to  a  swallow.  The  bird  is  about 
eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Yarrell  {Erit. 
Birds,  ii.  51,  2d  ed.)  says,  "  it  is  held  sacred  at  Aleppo 
because  it  feeds  on  the  locust ;  "  and  Col.  Sykes  bears 
testimony  to  the  immense  flocks  in  which  they  fly. 
lie  says  ( Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Dakhan).  '■^  they  darken 

the  air  by  their  numbers forty  or  fifty  have 

been  killed  at  a  shot."     But  he  says,  "  they  prove  a 
calamity  to  the  husbandman,  as  they  are  as  destructive 
locusts,  and  not  much  less  numerous." 
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and  adding  butter ;  he  found  them  excellent.  How 
strange  then,  nay,  ''  how  idle,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Kirby  and  Spence  {Eiitom.  i.  305),  "was  the 
controversy  concerning  the  locusts  which  formed 
part  of  the  sustenance  of  John  the  Baptist,  .... 
and  how  apt  even  learned  men  are  to  perplex  a  plain 
question  from  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  other 
countries!  "  « 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  which  treat 
of  locusts :  Ludolf,  Dissertatio  de  L()C2istis^  Fran- 
cof.  ad  Moen.  1094.  This  author  believes  that  the 
quails  which  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
were  locusts  (vid.  his  JJuttriba  qua  senttntia  nova 
de,  Selavis,  sive  Locustis^  dej'endifur).  A  more  ab- 
surd opinion  was  that  held  by  Norrelius,  who  main- 
tained that  the  four  names  of  Lev.  xi.  22  were 
bh'ds  (see  his  Scliediasnia  de  Avibus  sacris,  Arbeh^ 
Chayab^  Solam,  et  Char(jol^  in  Bib.  Brem.  CI.  iii. 
p.  36).  Taber,  de  Locustis  Biblicis^  et  si(jill(dim 
de  Avlbus  Quadrupedibus,  ex  Lev.  xi.  20,  Wittenb. 
1710-11.  Asso's  Abliandlung  von  den  Ileu&chrecken, 
Kostock,  1787;  and  Tychsen's  Conwient.  de.  Lo- 
custis. Oedmami's  Vermisdde  Saminhmyen,  ii.  c. 
vii.  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introii  to  Entomology.,  i. 
305,  etc.  Bochart's  Ilierozoicon,  iii.  251,  etc.  ed. 
Rosenmiill  Kitto's  Phys.  History  of  Palestine., 
pp.  419,  420.  Kitto's  LHctorial  Bibk\  see  Index, 
"Locust."  Dr.  Harris's  N (dura I  History  of  the 
Bible.,  art.  "  Locust,"  1833.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia., 
arts.  "  Locust,"  "Chesil,"  etc.  Harmer's  Obseixa- 
tions.,  London,  1797-  The  travels  of  Shaw,  Kussell, 
Hasselquist,  Volney,  etc.,  etc.  For  a  systematic  de- 
scription of  the  Ortla)ptera,  see  Serville's  Mono- 
grapli  in  the  Suites  a  Buffon,  and  Fischer's  Orthop- 
tera  KuropcBa  ;  and  for  an  excellent  summary, 
see  Winer's  Reakcbrterb^ich.,  i.  574,  art.  "  Heu- 
schrecken."  For  the  locusts  of  St.  John,  Mr.  Den- 
ham  refers  to  Suicer's  Thesaurus^  i.  169,  179,  and 
Gutherr,  de  Vlctu  Johaniiis.,  Franc.  1785 ;  and  for  the 
symbolical  locusts  of  Rev.  ix.,  to  Newton  On  Pro2)h- 
ecies.,  and  Woodhouse  On  the  ApocalypseJ'' 

W.  H. 

*  On  the  subject  of  locusts  the  reader  may  see 
also  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  306-318 
(Lond.  1867);  the  art.  Heuschrecke,  by  Vaihinger, 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyh.  vi.  68-71;  and  Bawlin- 
son's  Ancient  Monarchies.^  iii.  63f.,  316,  and  iv.  79. 
This  last  writer's  description  of  their  ravages  in 
Kurdistan  and  Southern  Media  at  the  present  day 
reads  almost  as  if  translated  from  Joel  (i.  and  ii.): 
"  The  destructive  locust  (the  Acridium  pevegri- 
num.,  probably )  comes  suddenly  ...  in  clouds  that 
obscure  the  air,  mo\"ing  with  a  slow  and  steady 
flight,  and  with  a  sound  like  that  of  heavy  rain, 
and  settling  in  myriads  on  the  fields,  the  gardens, 
the  trees,  the  terraces  of  the  houses,  and  even  the 
streets,  which    they  sometimes    cover    completely. 


a  There  are  people  at  this  day  who  gravely  assert 
that  the  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Baptist  were  not  the  insect  of  that  name,  but  the  long 
sweet  pods  of  the  locust-tree  (Cc/aiow/a  siliqua),Johan- 
nisbrodt,  '•^  St.  John's  bread,"  as  the  monks  of  Pales- 
tine call  it.  For  other  equally  erroneous  explanations, 
or  unauthorized  alterations,  of  a/cptSes,  see  Celsii 
Hiernb.  i.  74. 

b  for  the  judgment  of  locusts  referred  to  in  the 
prophet  Joel,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  ^'  Introduction  "  to  that 
book.  This  writer  maintains  that  the  prophet,  under 
the  figure  of  the  locust,  foretold  '<  a  judgment  tar 
greater,  an  enemy  far  mightier  than  the  locust"  (p. 
99),  namely,  the   Assyrian  invasion  of  Palestine,  be- 
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Where  they  fall,  vegetation  presently  disappears; 
the  leaves  and  even  the  stt^ms  of  the  plants  are 
devoured;  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  through 
many  a  weary  month  perish  in  a  day ;  and  the  curse 
of  famine  is  brought  upon  the  land  which  but 
now  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
It  is  true  that  the  devourers  are  themselves  de- 
voured to  some  extent  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people; 
but  the  compensation  is  slight  and  temporary;  in 
a  few  days,  when  all  verdure  is  gone,  either  the 
swarms  move  to  fresh  pastures,  or  they  perish  and 
cover  the  fields  with  their  dead  bodies,  while  the 
desolation  which  they  have  created  continues  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  63  f.).  For  other  sources  of  information 
see  under  Joel,  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

LOD  (17  [perh.  strife,  quarrel:  Rom, 
Ac^5,  Ao5a§i,  Ao5a5i5;]  Vat.  Ao5apco6,  AoSaSm, 
both  by  inclusion  of  the  following  name;  [in  1 
Chr.,  omits;]  Alex.  [Ao5,  in  Neb.  vii.  AoSaSiS,] 
in  Ezra,  AySSo);/ AoSaStS;  [in  Neh.  xi.  35,  Rom. 
Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit,  FA.s  AuSSa:]  Lod),  a  town 
of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  Shamed 
or  Shamer  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  It  is  always  mentioned 
in  connection  with  O^s'o,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  passage  just  quoted,  in  the  post-captivity 
records  only.  It  would  appear  tliat  alter  the  boun- 
daries of  Benjamin,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
were  settled,  that  enterprising  tribe  extended  itself 
further  westward,  into  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon, 
between  the  central  hills  and  the  sea,  and  occupied 
or  founded  the  towns  of  Lod,  Ono,  Hadid,  and  oth- 
ers named  only  in  the  later  lists.  The  ])eople  be- 
longing to  the  three  places  just  mentioned  returned 
from  Babylon  to  the  number  of  725  (Ezr.  ii.  33; 
Neh.  vii.  37),  and  again  took  pcssession  of  their 
former  habitations  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

Lod  has  retained  its  name  almost  unaltered  to 
the  present  day;  it  is  now  called  Liidd ;  but  is  most 
familiar  to  us  from  its  occurrence  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Lydda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     G. 

LO-DE'BAR    (^ril    'lb;    but  in   xvii.   27 

1  if^V:  7j  Aa^a^dp  [?],  AccSajSap:  J-.odabar),  a 
place  named  with  iNlahanaim,  Rogelim,  and  other 
trans-Jordanic  towns  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27),  and  there- 
fore no  doubt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  in 
whose  house  jMephibosheth  i'ound  a  home  after  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  ruin  of  his  grandfather's 
house  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo-debar  receives  a  bare  mention 
in  the  Onomasticoii,  nor  has  any  trace  of  the  name 
been  encountered  by  any  later  traveller.  Indeed  it 
has  proliably  never  been  sought  lor.  Reland  {Pal. 
734)  conjectures  that  it  is  intended  in  Josh.  xiii. 
26,  where  the  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  of  De- 

bir "  ("^D"!^),   is   the  same  in  its  consonants   as 


cause  Joel  calls  the  scourge  the  ''  northern  army," 
which  Dr.  Pusey  says  cannot  be  said  of  the  locusts, 
because  almost  always  by  a  sort  of  law  of  their  being 
they  make  their  inroads  from  tlieir  birtliplace  in  the 
south.  This  one  point,  however,  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned. The  usual  direction  of  the  flight  of  this 
insect  is  from  east  to  west,  or  from  south  to  north  ; 
but  the  CEdipoda  migrafon'a  is  believed  to  have  its 
birthplace  in  Tartary  (Serv.  Orthop.  p.  738),  from 
whence  it  visits  Africa,  the  Mauritius,  and  part  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  If  this  species  be  considered  to  be 
the  locust  of  Joel,  the  expression,  7?o/-;/um  army,  is  most 
applicable  to  it.    [Joel,  p.  1417,  note  a.] 
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Lo-debar,  though  with  different  vowel-points.  In 
favor  of  this  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  J.  D, 
Michaehs  {Bib.  far  UiKjd.)^  is  the  fact  that  such  a 

use  of  the  preposition  '/  is  exceedingly  rare  (see 
Keil,  Josua  ad  loc). 

If  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  the  root  of  the  name 
is  possibly  "pasture,"  the  driving  out  of  flocks 
(Ges.  Thes.  p.  735  b ;  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  App.  §  9); 
but  this  must  be  very  uncertain.  G. 

*  LODGE.      [Cucumbers,  vol.   i.  p.  518.] 
LODGE,  TO.     This   word  in  the  A.  V.  — 

with  one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below  —  is 

used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  ^^^  or  'J'^b, 
which  has,  at  least  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
Bible,  almost  invariably  the  force  of  "  passing 
the  night."  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  the 
word  lodge  —  probably  only  another  form  of  the 
Saxon  Uygan^  "  to  lie  "  —  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  exclusively  that  force  in  other  English  litera- 
ture at  the  time  the  Authorized  Version  w^as  made. 
A  few  examples  of  its  occurrence,  where  the  mean- 
ing of  passing  the  night  would  not  at  first  sight 
suggest  itself  to  an  English  reader,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice: 1  K.  xix.  9;  1  Chr.  ix.  27;  Is.  x.  29 
(where  it  marks  the  halt  of  the  Assyrian  army  for 
bivouac);  Neh.  iv.  22,  xiii.  20,  21;  Cant.  vii.  11; 
Job  xxiv.  7,  xxxi.  32,  &c.,  &c.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  is  otherwise  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  lie 
all  night  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  16;  Cant.  i.  13;  Job  xxix. 
19);  "  tarry  the  night  "  (Gen.  xix.  2;  Judg.  xix. 
10;  Jer.  xiv.  2);  "remain,"  i.  e.  until  the  morn- 
ing (Ex.  xxiii.  18). 

The  force  of  passing  the  night  is  also  present  in 
the  words  ]^'^^,  "a  sleeping-place,"  hence  an 
Inn  [vol.  ii.  p.  1138],  and  H^^bp,  "  ahut,"  erect- 
ed in  vineyards  or  fruit-gardens  for  the  shelter  of  a 
man  who  watched  all  night  to  protect  the  fruit. 
This  is  rendered  "lodge"  in  Is.  i.  8,  and  "cot- 
tage "  in  xxiv.  20,  the  only  two  passages  «  in  which 
it  is  found.     [Cottage,  Amer.  ed.] 

2.  The  one  exception  above  named  occurs  in 
Josh.  ii.    1,   where  the  word   in    the    original    is 

^5^7  a  word  elsewhere  rendered  "  to  lie,"  gen- 
erally in  allusion  to  sexual  intercourse.  G. 
LOFT.     [House,  vol.  ii.  p.  1105.] 
LOG.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

*  LOG  OF  OIL.     [Oil,  6,  iii.] 

*  LOGOS.   [Word,  Amer.  ed.] 

^  LO^IS  (Acots),  the  grandmother  (jud/ix^ur])  of 
Timothy,  and  doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother 
Eunice  (2  Tnii.  i.  5).  From  the  Greek  form  of 
these  three  names  we  shoukl  naturally  infer  that  the 
family  had  been  Hellenistic  for  three  generations 
at  least.  It  seems  likely  also  that  Lois  had  resided 
long  at  Lystra;  and  almost  certain  that  from  her, 
as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothy  obtained  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15j.  Whether  she  was  surviving  at  either  of 
St.  Paul's  visits  to  Lystra,  we  cannot  say;  she  is 
not  alluded  to  in  the  Acts :  nor  is  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain, though  St.  Paul  speaks  of  her  "  faith,"  that 
she   became  a  Christian.      The   phrase  might  be 
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«  What  can  have  led  the  LXX.  to  translate  the  word 
t2'^>V   "  heaps,''  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  by  onoipo4>v\6.KLov , 


used  of  a  pious  Jewess,  who  was  ready  to  believe 
in  the  Messiah.  Calvin  has  a  good  note  on  this 
subject.  J.  S.  H. 

*  LOOKED  (Tr/jocreSoKOJv),  Acts  xxviii.  6, 
where  we  should  say  at  present  "expected"  or 
"looked  for."  This  sense,  if  not  obsolete,  is  now 
obsolescent.  Earlier  versions  (Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
Geneva)  have  "  wayted  "  in  that  passage.  See  also 
Ecclus.  XX,  14.  H. 

LOOKLSTG-GLASSES.    [Mirrors.] 

LORD,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost 
uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  of 

the  Heb.  nin*^,  Jehovah,  which  would  be  more 
properly  represented  as  a  proper  name.  The  rev- 
erence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  i;i 
reading  they  substituted  for  it  either  Adond/., 
"Lord,"  or  Elohim,  "God,"  according  to  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  [Je- 
hovah, vol.  ii.  p.  1238.]  This  custom  is  observed 
in  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  where  Jehovah  is  most 
commonly  translated  by  Kvpios,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
■(Heb.  i.  10,  (fee),  and  in  the  Vulgate,  where  Dom- 
iims  is  the  usual  equivalent.  The  title  Adondi  is 
also  rendered  "Lord"  in  tlie  A.  V.,  though  this, 
as  applied  to  God,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in 
the  historical  books.  For  instance,  it  is  found  in 
Genesis  only  in  xv.  2,  8,  xviii.  3  (where  "  my  Lord  " 
should  be  ""O  Lord  "),  27,  30,  31,  32,  xx.  4;  once  in 
Num.  xiv.  17;  twice  in  Deut.  iii.  24,  ix.  26;  twice  in 
Josh.  vii.  7,  8 ;  four  times  in  Judges;  and  so  on.  In 
other  passages  of  these  books  "Lord  "  is  the  transla- 
tion of  "  Jehovah:  "  except  Ex!  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23; 
Deut.  x.  17;  Josh.  iii.  11,  13,  where  ddon  is  so  ren- 
dered. But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  books  it 
is  more  frequent,  exce})ting  Job,  where  it  occurs 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found. 

The  difference  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  printing 
the  word  in  small  capitals  (Lord)  when  it  repre- 
sents the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  (fee),  and  with  an  ini- 
tial capital  only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
latter  (Ps.  xcvii.  5;  Is.  i.  24,  x.  10);  except  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  "  the  Lord  God  "  should 
be    more    consistently    "  the   Lord   Jehovah."     A 

similar  distinction  prevails  between  HIH^  (the 
letters  of  Jehovah  with  the  vowel -p#ints  of  khhim) 
and  D"^n  VS,  eloliim  ;  the  former  being  repre- 
sented in  the  A.  V.  by  "God  "  in  small  capitals 
{Gqw.  XV.  2,  (fee),  while  Klohim  is  "  God  "  with  an 
initial  capital  only.  And,  generally,  when  the 
name  of  the  Deity  is  priijfed  in  capitals,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  corresponding  Hebrew  is  Hin*', 
which  is  translated  Lord  or  God  according  to  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

In  some  instances  it  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  Adonai  is  the  title 
of  the  Deity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  addressed  to 
men.  These  have  been  noticed  by  the  Masorites, 
who  distinguish  the  former  in  their  notes  as  "holy," 
and  the  latter  as  "profane."  (See  Gen.  xviii.  3, 
xix.  2,  18;  and  compare  the  Masoretic  notes  on 
Gen.  XX.  13,  Is.  xix.  4.)  W.  A.  W. 

which  they  employ  for  HDI VQ  in  the  above  two 
passages,  the  writer  is  unable  to  conjecture. 
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LORD'S  DAY,  THE  ('H  KvpiuKh  Tj/xepa^ 
7]  jxia  aa^^drcou)-  It  has  been  questioned,  though 
not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  -^  Kuptaicy]  'Rfx^pa,  which  occurs 
hi  one  passage  only  of  the  Holy  JScripture,  llev.  i. 
10,  and  is,  in  our  English  version,  translated  "  the 
Lord's  Day."  The  general  consent  both  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  and  of  modern  divines  has  referred 
it  to  the  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
and  identifieil  it  with  "  the  first  day  of  the  week," 
on  which  He  rose,  with  the  patristical  "  eighth 
day,"  or  "day  which  is  both  the  first  and  the 
eighth,"  hi  fact,  witli  the  ^  rov  'RKiov  'H/nepa,'' 
"  Solis  Dies,"  or  "Sunday,"  of  every  age  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  views  antagonistic  to  this  general  consent 
deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  (1.)  Some  have 
supposed  St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage 
above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  because  that 
institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Ivhi.  13,  by  the 
Almighty  Himself,  "  My  holy  day."  «  To  this  it 
is  replied  —  If  St.  John' had  intended  to  specify  the 
Sabbath,  he  would  surely  have  used  that  w^ord 
which  was  by  no  means  obsolete,  or  even  obso- 
lescent, at  the  time  of  his  composing  the  Iwok  of 
the  Kevelation.  And  it  is  added,  that  if  an  Apostle 
had  set  the  example  of  confounding  the  seventh 
and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  writer  for 
the  first  five  centuries  should  have  avoided  any 
approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it  — 
for  as  ^^a^fiarov  is  never  used  by  them  for  the 
first  day,  so  KvpiaKr}  is  ne\er  used  by  them  for 
the  seventh  day.  (2)  Another  theory  is,  that  by 
"  the  Lord's  day  "  St.  John  intended  "  the  day  of 
judgment,"  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  book 
of  lievelation  may  be  conceived  to  refer.  Thus 
"1  w'as  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day"  (iyeuo- 
jxriv  iv  TTvevfxarL  iv  rf}  KvpiaKrj  'H/xepa)  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  vision,  to  the 
dale  of  that  "great  and  terrible  day,"  just  as  St. 
Paul  represents  himself  as  caught  up  locally  into 
Paradise.  Now,  not  to  dispute  ilie  interpretation 
of  the  passaire  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4),  the  abettors  of  this  view  seem  to 
have  put  out  of  sight  the  following  considerations. 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  St.  John  had  mentioned 
the  place  in  which  he  was  writing,  Patmos,  and  the 
causes  which  had  brought  him  thither.  It  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  further  particularize  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  mysterious  work 
was  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which 
the  Revelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and 
the  employment,  spiritual  musing,  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the  meta- 
phorical and  the  literal  would  be  strangely  out  of 
keeping.  And  though  it  be  conceded  that  the  day 
of  judgment  is  in  the  New  Testament  spoken  of  as 
'H  Tov  Kvpiov  'Hjuepu,  the  employment  of  the 
adjectival  form  constitutes  a  remarkable  difference, 
which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  after- 
wards.^    There  is  also  a  critical  objection  to  this 
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interpretation.^  This  second  theory  then,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Augusti,  must  be  aban- 
doned. (3.)  A  third  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  in- 
tended by  the  "Lord's  Day"  that  on  which  the 
Lord's  resurrection  was  animidly  celebrated,  or,  as 
Ave  now  term  it,  Easter-day.  On  this  it  need  only 
be  observed,  that,  though  it  was  never  questioned 
that  the  iceekly  celebration  of  that  event  should 
take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdomadal  cycle, 
it  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day  in  the 
annual  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two  schools 
at  least  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably  after 
the  death  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seem,^  unlikely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whole  Church,  he 
would  have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which 
was  far  from  generally  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  to 
be  added  that  no  patristical  authority  can  be  quoted, 
either  for  the  interpretation  contended  for  in  this 
opinion,  or  for  the  employment  of  ^  KvpiaKy) 
'Ufx^pa  to  denote  Easter-day. 

All  other  conjectures  upon  this  point  may  be 
permitted  to  confute  themselves;  but  the  following 
cavil  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Scripture 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  called  -jj  jxia  aa^^d- 
Tcou,  in  post-Scriptural  writers  it  is  called  7]  Kv- 
piaK^q  'Ufxepa  as  well;  therefore^  the  book  of  Keve- 
lation is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  Apostle:  or  in 
other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The  logic 
of  this  argument  is  oidy  to  be  surpassed  by  its 
boldness.  It  says,  in  eiiect,  because  post-Scriptural 
writers  have  these  two  designations  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week;  therefore,  Scriptural  writers  must 
be  confined  to  one  of  them.  It  were  surely  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  adoption  by  post- 
Scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so  preeminently 
Christian  as  ^  KupLUKT]  'Wixepa  to  denote  the  first 
day  of  the  w^eek,  and  a  day  so  especially  marked, 
can  be  traceable  to  nothing  else  than  an  Apostle's 
use  of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

Supposing  then  that  -^  KvpiaKri  'H/xepa  of  St. 
John  is  the  Lord's  Day,  —  What  do  we  gather  from 
Holy  Scripture  concerning  that  institution  ?  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  early  writers  up  to  the  time  of 
Constaiitine  ?  What  change,  if  any,  was  brought 
upon  it  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor, 
whom  some  have  declared  to  have  been  its  origi- 
nator ? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it.  But 
that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely  in- 
spired Apostles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  pre- 
cepts, marked  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day 
for  meeting  together  to  break  bread,  for  communi- 
cating and  receiving  instruction,  for  laying  up  offer- 
ings in  store  for  charitable  purposes,  for  occupation 
in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  and  therefore,  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes 
by  those  who  "  preached  Jesus  and  the  li^surrec- 
tion." 

The  Lord  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  w^eek  (rij 
jxia.  (ra^fidrcju),  and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of 


^  'H  'UfJiepa  TOV  KvpCov  occurs  in  1  Cor.  i.  8,  and 
2  Thess.  ii.  2,  with  the  words  ■r]fxo)v  'l-qcrov  Xpto-rou  at- 
tached ;  in  1  Cor.  v.  5,  and  2  Cor.  i.  14,  with  the  word 
'Jri<jov  only  attached  ;  and  in  1  Thess.  v.  2,  and  2  Pet. 
iii.  10,  with  the  article  roi)  omitted.  In  one  place, 
where  both  the  day  of  judgment,  and.  as  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  it,  the  day  of  vengeance  vipon  Jerusalem,  seem 
to  be  alluded  to,  the  Lord  himself  says,  ovroas  ecrrai 


/cat  ovlog  tov  avOpconov  iv  rfj  yifxepa  avTOu,  Luke  XA'ii. 
24. 

c  "Ey€v6fxy]v  would  necessarily  have  to  be  constructed 
with  iv  y]fx4pcx  ^^I  was  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  i.  e. 
"  I  was  passing  the  day  of  judgment  spiritually."  Now 
yLvea-Qat  kv  r][xepa  is  never  used  for  dinn  agere.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  eyevoix-qv  with 
hTTvevfxarL  is  justified  by  a  parallel  passage  in  Rev. 
iv.  2,  KoX  eu^c'ws  eyev6^xv^v  kv  irvevixaTL. 
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his  rising,  to  his  followers  on  five  distinct  occa- 
sions—  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  other  women,  to 
the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St. 
Peter  separately,  to  ten  Apostles  collected  together. 
After  eight  days  (^60'  r]jj.4pas  oktu)),  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  next  week.  He  appeared  to  the  eleven.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  interval  —  it 
may  be  to  render  that  clay  especially  noticeable  by 
the  Apostles,  or,  it  may  be  for  other  reasons.  But, 
however  this  question  be  settled,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (see  Bramhall,  Disc,  of  the  Sabhath 
and  Lord's  Day,  in  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  51,  Oxford 
edition),  "  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and 
in  their  turn  began  to  communicate  those  gifts,  as 
accompaniments  of  instruction,  to  others.  At  Troas 
(Acts  XX.  7),  many  years  after  the  occurrence  at 
Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  assume 
something  like  a  settled  form,  St.  Luke  records  the 
following  circumstances.  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions arrived  there,  and  "  abode  seven  days,  and 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto 
them."  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  that  same  St.  Paul 
writes  thus :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  in 
Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come."  In  Heb.  x.  25,  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  writer  are  desired  "  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is,  but  to  exhort  one  another,"  an 
injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  regular 
day  for  such  assembhng  existed,  and  was  well 
known ;  for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.  And 
lastly,  in  the  passage  given  above,  St.  John  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  in  the  Spirit  "  on  the 
Lord's  day." 

Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  together, 
these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  prove  that 
the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the 
purposes  above  mentioned  was  a  matter  of  apostolic 
institution,  or  even  of  apostoUc  practice.  But,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at  any  rate  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  that  almost  immediately  we 
emerge  from  Scripture,  we  find  the  same  day  men- 
tioned in  a  similar  manner,  and  directly  associated 
with  the  Lord's  Kesurrection ;  that  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  we  never  find  its  dedication 
questioned  or  argued  about,  but  accepted  as  some- 
thing (^fraally  apostolic  with  Confirmation,  with 
Infant  Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken 
of  in  the  same  way.  And  as  to  direct  support 
from  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  noticeable  that  those 
other  ordinances  which  are  usually  considered  Scrip- 
tural, and  in  support  of  which  Scripture  is  usually 
cited,  are  dependent,  so  far  as  mere  quotation  is 
concerned,  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  Day  is. 
Stating  the  case  at  the  very  lowest,  the  Lord's  Day 
has  at  least  "  probable  insinuations  in  Scripture,"  « 
and  so  is  superior  to  any  other  holy  day,  whether 
of  hebdomadal  celebration,  as  Friday  in  memory  of 
the  Crucifixion,  or  of  annual  celebration,  as  Easter- 
day  in  memory  of  the  Eesurrection  itself.     These 
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«  This  phrase  is  employed  by  Bishop  Sanderson. 
"  ^Ayo^ej/  rJjv  riixepav  t^]V   byS6r]v  els  ev(^poaijvy\v,  ev 
n  /cat  o  'lT7a"o09  avecrTrj  eK  veKpSiv. 


other  days  may  be,  and  are,  defensible  on  other 
grounds;  but  they  do  not  possess  anything  like  a 
Scriptural  authority  for  their  observance.  And  if 
we  are  inclined  still  to  press  for  more  pertinent 
Scriptural  proof,  and  more  frequent  mention  of  the 
institution,  for  such  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  recollect  hov? 
little  is  said  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  how  vast  a  difference  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected to  exist  between  a  sketch  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  their  age,  which  the  authors  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  did  not  write,  and  hints  as  to  life 
and  conduct,  and  regulation  of  known  practices, 
which  they  did  write. 

2.  On  quitting  the  canonical  writings,  we  turn 
naturally  to  Clement  of  Pome.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, directly  mention  "the  Lord's  Day,"  but  in  1 
Cor.  i.  4-0,  he  says,  Trdura  rd^ei  iroi^^v  d(t>ei\ofxey, 
and  he  speaks  of  oopiajj-euoL  Kaipol  kol  oopai,  at 
which  the  Cliristian  irpoacpopal  Kal  AeiTOvpyiuL 
should  be  made. 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  {ad  Magn.  c. 
9),  contrasts  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  contrast,  opposes  crajS/Bari- 
Ceiy  to  living  according  to  the  Lord's  fife  {Kara 
r'i]v  KvpiaKr]y  C^rju  ^cvyres)- 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  which, 
though  certaiidy  not  written  by  that  Apostle,  was 
in  existence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century, 
has  (c.  15)  the  following  words,  "We  celebrate  the 
eighth  day  with  joy,  on  Mdiich  too  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead." ^ 

A  pagan  document  now  comes  into  view.  It  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  written 
while  he  presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  "  The 
Christians  (says  he),  atfirm  the  whole  of  their  guilt 
or  error  to  be,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  {stato  die),  before  it  was 
light,  and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and 
to  bind  themselves  by  a  Sacraineritum,  not  for  any 
wicked  purpose,  but  never  to  commit  fraud,  theft, 
or  adultery;  never  to  break  their  word,  or  to  refuse, 
when  called  upon,  to  deliver  up  any  trust;  after 
which  it  was  tlieir  custom  to  separate,  and  to  as- 
semble again  to  take  a  meal,  but  a  general  one, 
and  without  guilty  purpose." 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  flourished  a.  d.  140,  stands  next  on  the  list. 
He  writes  thus:  "On  the  day  called  Sunday  (t?7 
rov  7]\iou  K^yofx^vri  7?jUepa),  is  an  assembly  of  all 
who  live  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  are  read."  Then  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  particulars  of  the  religious  acts  which  are 
entered  upon  at  this  assembly.  Tliey  consist  of 
prayer,  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  I^ucharist, 
and  of  coUection  of  alms.  He  afterwards  assigns 
the  reasons  which  Christians  had  for  meeting  on 
Sunday.  These  are,  "  because  it  is  the  First  Day, . 
on  which  God  dispelled  the  darkness  {to  ctkotos) 
and  the  original  state  of  things  {rrju  u\r}u),  and 
formed  the  world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  upon  it  "  {Apol.  I.  c.  67.)- 
In  another  work  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.),  he  makes  cir- 
cumcision furnish  a  type  of  Sunday.  "  The  com- 
mand to  circumcise  infants  on  the  eighth  day  was 
a  type  of  the  true  circumcision  by  which  we  are 
circumcised  from  error  and  wickedness  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  (t^  jxia  (ra^^droov); 
therefore  it  remains  the  chief  and  first  of  days." 
As   for  (TafiliariCsLV,  he  uses  that  with  exclusive 
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reference  to  the  Jewish  law.  He  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes Saturday  (^  KpoviK-}])-,  the  day  after 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  from  Sunday  {y^ 
fxera  rrju  KpoviK^u  i]tls  icrriv  rj  rod  'HXiov 
7]/j.€pa)^  upon  which  He  rose  from  the  dead.  (If 
any  surprise  is  felt  at  Justin's  employment  of  the 
heathen  designations  for  the  seventh  and  first  days 
of  the  week,  it  may  he  accounted  for  thus.  Before 
the  death  of  Hadrian,  a.  d.  138,  the  hebdomadal 
division  (which  Dion  Cassius,  \^'riting  in  the  3d 
century,  derives,  together  with  its  nomenclature, 
from  Egypt)  had  in  matters  of  common  life  almost 
universally  superseded  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Italy, 
the  national  divisions  of  the  lunar  month.  Justin 
Martyr,  writing  to  and  for  heathen,  as  well  as  to 
•  and  for  Jews,  employs  it,  therefore,  with  a  certainty 
of  being  understood.) 

The  strange  heretic,  Bardesanes,  who  however 
delighted  to  consider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has 
the  following  words  in  his  book  on  "Fate,"  or  on 
"the  Laws  of  the  Countries,"  which  he  addressed 
to  the  lunperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus:  "  ^^'hat 
then  shall  wc  say  respecting  the  new  race  of  our- 
selves who  are  Christians,  whom  in  every  country 
and  in  every  region  the  Messiah  established  at  his 
coming ;  for,  lo !  wherever  we  be,  all  of  us  are  called 
by  the  one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Christians ;  and 
upon  one  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  week,  we 
assemble  ourselves  together,  and  on  the  appointed 
days  we  abstain  from  food  "  (Cureton's  Transla- 
tion), 

Two  very  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list, 
but  they  are  important  from  their  casual  and  un- 
studied character.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
A.  I).  170,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  says, 
rrjv  arjinepov  ovv  KvpiaK^v  ayiav  rjfxipav  SiT^ydyo- 
fi€Ui  eV  r^  CLveyv(jop.GV  vjucou  rrjv  iirLaroX^^v-  And 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated 
to  have  composed,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Day  (6  vrepi  ttjs  KvpiaKri?  Xoyos)- 

The  next  writer  who  may  be  quoted  is  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  A.  d.  178.  He  asserts  that  the 
Sabbath  is  abolished ;  but  his  evidence  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Lord's  Day  is  clear  and  distinct.  It 
is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  Frag- 
ments (see  Beaven's  Irenoius^  p.  202).  But  a 
record  in  Euseb.  (v.  23,  2);  of  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  (^uartodeciman  controversy,  shows  that 
in  his  time  it  was  an  institution  beyond  dispute. 
The  point  in  question  was  this :  Should  Faster  be 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Passover, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  happen  to 
fall,  with  the  Churches  of  Asia  jMinor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  or  on  tlie  Lord's  Day,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  ?  The  Churches  of  Gaul, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  IreuLeus,  agreed 
upon  a  synodical  epistle  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Borne, 
in  which  occurred  words  somewhat  to  this  effect, 
"  The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  may  not 
be  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  on  this  alone  shcald  we  observe  the  breaking 
off  of  the  Paschal  Fast."  ^'-  This  confirms  what 
was  said  above,  that  while,  even  towards  the  end 
of  the  2d  century,  tradition  varied  as  to  the  yearly 


«  'Os  av  ju.7]S'  kv  ak\r}  ttotc  ttj9  KuptaK^s  i^f^epa  to  ttjs 
€K  veKpcov  avaaTOLO-eiOi  eTTtreAotro  tou  KvpCov  fxvcTTripiOV, 
Koi  OTTCo?  ev  rai'TT/  uxovtj  tcov  Kara  to  ndcrxo-  vqcrTeLMV 
(l)v\aTTOLiJie9a  to.?  eTrtAvVei?. 

t>  OuTO?  evTokriv  ttjv  Kara  to  evayyeXtov  Siairpa^d- 
fAei/os,    KvpLaKrjV    tt/v   rjixepav  Trotet,  or  av    anopdWrf 
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celebration  of  Christ's  Besurrection,  the  weekly 
celebration  of  it  was  one  upon  which  no  diversity 
existed  or  was  even  hinted  at. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  194,  comes  next. 
One  does  not  expect  anything  very  definite  from  a 
writer  of  so  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some 
things  quite  to  our  purpose.  In  his  /S7?  07)i.  (iv. 
§  3),  he  speaks  of  r'r]u  apx>-yovov  r}jj.4pau,  r7]v  tm 
ovTL  OLvairav(nv  rifxccy^  t7]v  St?  koi  irpcvTrju  rai  uvtl 
(pcorhs  yeuecTLv,  /c.r.A.,  words  which  Bishop  Kaye 
interprets  as  contrasting  the  seventh  day  ol^  the  Law 
with  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel.  And,  as  the 
same  learned  prelate  oljserves,  "  \Vhen  Clement 
says  that  the  Gnostic,  or  transcendental  Christian, 
does  not  pray  in  any  fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated 
days,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Christians  in  general  did  meet 
together  in  fixed  places  and  at  appointed  times  for 
the  purposes  of  prayer."  But  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  inference  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  well-known  and  cus- 
tomary festival,  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name.*^ 

Tertullian,  whose  date  is  assignable  to  the  close 
of  the  2d  century,  may,  in  spite  of  his  conversion 
to  Montanism,  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  facts. 
He  terms  the  first  day  of  the  week  sometimes 
Sunday  (Dies  Solis),  sometimes  Dies  Dorainicus. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  a  day  of  joy  ("  Diem  Solis  laetitia? 
indulgemus,"  ^4/x>/.  c.  IG),  and  asserts  that  it  is 
wrong  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pray  kneeling 'during 
its  continuance  ("  Die  Dominico  jejunium  nefas 
ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare,"  De  Cor.  c.  3). 
"  Even  business  is  to  be  put  off,  lest  we  give  place 
to  the  devil  "  ("  Differentes  etiam  negotia,  ne  quem 
Diabolo  locum  demus,"  De  Orat.  c.  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord's  Day  had  its  su- 
periority to  the  Sal)bath  indicated  by  manna  hav- 
ing been  given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was 
withheld  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  perfect  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day. 

Minucius  Felix,  a.  d.  210,  makes  the  heathen 
interlocutor,  in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius,  assert 
that  the  Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  "  on 
a  solemn  day  "   (solenni  die). 

Cyprian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  synodical  letter, 
A.  1).  253,  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  prefigure  the  newness  of  hfe  of  the 
Christian,  to  which  Christ's  resurrection  introduces 
him,  and  point  to  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  at  once 
the  eighth  and  the  first. 

Commodian,  circ.  A.  d.  270,  mentions  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Victorinus,  A.  D.  290,  contrasts  it,  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage,  with  the  Parasceve  and  the 
Sabbath ; 

And  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a,  d.  300,  says 
of  it,  "  We  keep  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  joy, 
because  of  Him  wdio  rose  thereon."  ^"  ^ 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the '])rinci[)al 
writers  of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St. 
John  are  as  follows:  The  Lord's  Day  (a  name 
which  has  now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is 
connected  more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection than  before)   existed  during  these  two  cen- 


(jiavXov  vorjixa  kol  yvooarLKOv  irpocrXd^y},  Tr]v  ev  auTwTOv 
KvpCov  avdaracriv  So^a^wp'  {Strom,  v.). 

c  Tt/j/  yap  KvptaKTjr  xo-PjU-OcrvVrj?  rfixepav  dyo/xev,  6ta 
TOi/  dvacTTdvra  ev  avrfj ,  ev  rj  ov8e  yovara  Kklvetv  napei- 
X.r]^aixev. 
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turies  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  apostolical,  and  so  of 
Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was  never  defended,  for 
it  was  never  impugned,  or  at  least  only  impugned 
as  other  things  received  from  the  Apostles  were. 
It  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but 
carefully  distinguished  from  it  (though  we  have 
not  quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  institution 
of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  but  a  day  of  joy 
ixapjiio(Tui/r])  and  cheerfulness  {^vcppocrvur])^  rather 
encouraghig  than  forbidding  relaxation.  Kelig- 
iously  regarded,  it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  almsgiving;  and  though,  being  an  institu- 
tion under  the  law  of  liberty,  work  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  formally  interdicted,  or  rest  formally 
enjoined,  TertuUian  seems  to  indicate  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly  business. 
Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth 
Commandment  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the 
obhgation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.  Ecclesias- 
tical writers  reiterate  again  and  again,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  ''  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days  "  (M-j?  tls  v/aas  Kpi- 
veroo  iv  jiiepei.  koprris,  '^  uovfxrjvias,  v)  o-a/B/SxTcoi/, 
Col.  ii.  IG).  Nor,  again,  is  it  referred  to  any 
Sabbatical  foundation  anterior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Mosaic  economy.  On  the  contrary,  those 
before  the_  Mosaic  era  are  constantly  assumed  to 
have  had  neither  knowledge  nor  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  And  as  little  is  it  anywhere  asserted 
that  the  Lord's  Day  is  merely  an  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution, dependent  on  the  post-apostolic  Church  for 
its  origin,  and  by  consequence  capable  of  being 
done  away,  should  a  time  ever  arrive  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  no  longer  needed. 

Our  design  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  to  do 
more  than  state  facts ;  but  if  the  facts  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves,  they  indicate  that  the 
Lord's  Day  is  a  purely  Christian  institution,  sanc- 
tioned by  apostolic  practice,  mentioned  in  apostolic 
writings,  and  so  possessed  of  whatever  divine  au- 
thority ail  apostolic  ordinances  and  doctrines  (which 
were  not  obviously  temporary,  or  were  not  abro- 
gated by  the  Apostles  themselves)  can  be  supposed 
to  possess. 

3.  But  on  whatever  grounds  "  the  Lord's  Day  " 
may  be  supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indis- 
putable fact  that  four  years  before  the  CEcumenical 
Council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  recognized  by  Constan- 
tine  in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  "  the  venerable  Day 
of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the  document  are 
these  :  — 

^^  Imperator  Constantnius  Aug.  Hetp'ulio. 

^'Omnesjudicesurbana3que  plebeset  cunctarum  ar- 
tium  officia  venei'abili  Die  Solis  quiescant.  ilui'l  tamen 
positi  agrorum  culturae  libere  licenterque  inserviaat, 
quoniam  fre(juenter  evenit  ufc  uon  aptius  alio  die  fru- 


«  Tr\v  KvpLaKiqv  KaXovixeuiqv  r]ijiepav,  y}v  'E/Spalot 
■npoiTriv  rrjs  e/3So^aSos  ouojJidi^ovaLV,  "EWrjves  Se  rw 
'HAt'w  avarcOeaa-Lv ^  Koi  tyjv  irpo  tt]9  e|3S6;u,>j?,  erofxoOeT-qa-e 
BiKaa-nqpittiv  kcu  rait'  aXkiov  Trpayixdrcov  crxoArji^  dyetv 
ir-dvTa<;,  ical  ev  euxats  kol  Airac?  to  ©etoi^  ^epaTreueti/- 
€TLfx,a  8e  Tr]v  KvpiaKTjv^  w?  er  ravrri  '^'^^  Xptcrrou  dva- 
crravTO^  e/c  veicputv  ttjv  Se  erepav,  co?  ev  avrrj  crraupw- 
eevTO<;  (Soz.  Ecr.l.  Hist.  i.  c.  8).  But  on  this  passage 
Suicer  observes  very  truly.  ^'  Non  dicit  a  Constantino 
appellatam  KvpiaKi^v,  sed  jam  ante   sic  vocatam  feria- 
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menta  sulcis  aut  vinese  scrobibus  mandentur,  ne  oc- 
casione  momenti  pereat  commoditas  coelesti  provisione 
concessa."  —  Dat.  Non.  Mart.  Crispo  II.  et  Constan- 
tino II.    Coss. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  away  this  doc- 
ument by  alleging  —  1st,  that  "  Solis  Dies  "  is  not 
tlie  Christian  name  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that 
Constantine  did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  Christian  institution. 

2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constantine  had 
professed  himself  to  be  especially  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the  very  best,  he 
intended  to  make  a  religious  compromise  between 
sun-worshippers,  properly  so-called,  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  "Sun  of  Kighteousness,"  i.  e. 
Christians. 

3d.  That  Constantine's  edict  was  purely  a  kalen- 
darial  one,  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
pubhc  holidays,  "Dies  Nefasti,"  or  "  Feriati," 
which  had,  so  long  ago  as  the  date  of  the  "  Actiones 
Verrinse,"  become  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  And  that  this  was  to  be 
effected  by  choosing  a  day  which,  while  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Paganism  then  in  fashion,  would 
of  course  be  agreeable  to  the  Christians. 

4th.  That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday 
for  the  first  time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christians. 

The  fourth  of  these  statements  is  absolutely  re- 
futed, both  by  the  quotations  made  above  from 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  edict  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
Constantine,  accepting  as  facts  the  existence  of 
the  "  Solis  Dies,"  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by 
some  one  or  other,  does  nothing  more  than  make 
that  reverence  practically  universal.  It  is  "  vener- 
abilis  "  already.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  most 
natural  interpretation  would  never  have  been  dis- 
turbed, had  not  Sozomen  asserted,  without  warrant 
from  either  the  eJustinian  or  the  Theodosian  Code, 
that  Constantine  did  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week 
what  the  codes  assert  he  did  for  the  first.« 

The  three  other  statements  concern  themselves 
rather  with  what  Constantine  meant  than  with 
what  he  did.  But  with  such  considerations  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He  may  have  pur- 
posely selected  an  ambiguous  appellation.  He  may 
have  been  only  half  a  Christian,  wavering  between 
allegiance  to  (jhrist  and  allegiance  to  Mithras.  He 
may  have  affected  a  religious  syncretism.  He  may 
have  wished  his  people  to  adopt  such  syncretism. 
He  may  have  feared  to  offend  the  Pagans.  He  may 
have  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  his  inward  lean- 
ings to  Christianity.  He  may  have  considered  that 
community  of  religious  days  might  lead  by  and  by 
to  community  of  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
And  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  rectification  of 
the  calendar.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  year  a.  d.  321,  in  a 
public  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christians  as 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  honor  upon  a ' 
day  already  honored  by  the  former — judiciously 
calling  it  by  a  name   which    Christians   had   long 


tarn  esse  decrevit.  "  There  is  a  passage  also  in  Euse- 
bius  (  Vit.  Const,  iv.  18),  which  appears  to  assert  the 
same  thing  of  Saturday.  It  is,  however,  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  can  scarcely  be  translated  at  all,  except 
by  the  employment  of  an  emendation  ;  while,  if  we  do 
thus  emend  it,  it  will  speak  of  Friday,  as  Sozomen 
does,  and  not  of  Saturday  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  to  whichever  of  those  days  it  does  refer,  what 
is  said  in  it  concerning  ri  KvpiaKri  will  fall  under 
S ulcer's  remaxic. 
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employed  without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  was 
in  ordinary  use,  the  Pagans  could  scarcely  object. 
What  he  did  for  it  was  to  insist  that  worldly 
business,  whether  by  the  functionaries  of  the  law 
or  by  private  citizens,  should  be  intermitted  during 
its  continuance.  An  exception  indeed  was  made 
in  favor  of  the  rural  districts,  avowedly  Irom  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  covertly  perhaps  to  prevent 
those  districts,  where  Paganism  (as  the  word  Pagus 
would  hitimate)  still  prevailed  extensively,  from 
feehng  aggrieved  by  a  sudden  and  stringent  change. 
It  need  only  be  added  here,  that  the  readiness  with 
which  Christians  acquiesced  in  the  interdiction  of 
business  on  the  Lord's  Day  affords  no  small  pre- 
sumption that  they  had  long  considered  it  to  be  a 
day  of  rest,  and  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, they  had  made  it  so  long  before. 

Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at 
this  period,  it  might  be  supplied  by  the  Council 
of  IS[ic9ea,  A.  d.  325.  The  Fathers  there  and  then 
assembled  make  no  doubt  of  the  obligation  of  that 
day  —  do  not  ordain  it  —  do  not  defend  it.  They 
assume  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it 
incidentally  in  order  to  regulate  an  indifferent 
matter,  the  posture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon 
it.« 

Richard  Baxter  has  well  summed  up  the  history 
of  the  Lord's  Day  at  this  point,  and  his  words  may 
not  unaptly  be  inserted  here:  "That  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  finding  all  Christians  unanimous 
in  the  possession  of  the  day,  should  make  a  law  (as 
our  kings  do)  for  the  due  observing  of  it,  and  that 
the  first  Christian  council  should  establish  uni- 
formity in  the  very  gesture  of  worship  on  that  day, 
are  strong  confirmations  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  churches  unanimously  agreed  in  the  holy  use 
of  it,  as  a  sejKiraied  day  even  from  and  in  the 
Apostles'  days  "  (Richard  Baxter,  On  the  Divine 
Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day^  p.  41,  1671). 

Here  we  conclude  our  inquiry.  If  patristical  or 
ecclesiastical  ground  has  been  touched  upon,  it  has 
been  only  so  far  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Scripture  phrase,  7/  KvpiaK^  'H/xepa- 
What  became  of  the  Sabbath  after  Christianity  was 
fairly  planted ;  what  Christ  said  of  it  in  the  Gospels, 
and  how  his  words  are  to  be  interpreted ;  what  the 
Apostles  said  of  that  day,  and  how  they  treated  it ; 
what  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  held  respecting 
it;  and  in  what  sense  "There  remaineth  a  snb- 
baiismus  {aa^^ariaids,  A.  V.  "rest")  to  the 
people  of  God"  (Heb.  iv.  9):  these  are  questions 
which  fall  rather  under  the  head  of  Sabbatpt  than 
under  that  of  "Lord's  Day."  And  as  no  debate 
arose  in  apostolic  or  in  primiti\'e  times  respecting 
the  relation,  by  descent,  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath,  or  to  any  Sabbatical  institution 
of  assumed  higher  antiquity,  none  need  be  raised 
here.      [See  Sabkath.] 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Lord's  Day,  including 
its  "origin,   history,    and   present  obligation,"    is 


<^  'E7retS>7  Tivis  elcriv  kv  rfj  KvpiaKrj  yovv  KkCvovreg 
Koi  ev  rat?  ttj?  HevTr]KoaTYj9  rjfMipai.^,  vtrep  rod  TcdvTa  Iv 
waaji  TTapoLKLo.  6/xotcos  (j)v\dTTea6aL,  eaTcoTa^  e8o^e  tt] 
dyCa  (rvvoScti  rds  evxds  o.TroStSoi'at  tc3  ©eco  {Cone.  Nic 
Can.  20). 

^  Maldonatus  (Comm.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  26)  is  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  the  '■'■  Lord's  Supper  "  of  1  Cor. 
xi.  20  is  the  same  as  the  "Eucharistia '■  of  the  later 
Church,  and  identifies  it  with  the  meal  that  followed. 
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treated  of  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
Bampton  Lecture  for  1860.  J.  A.   H. 

LORD'S  _  SUPPER  {KvpiaKhv  h^lwvov  ' 
Coena  JJominica).  The  words  which  thus  describe 
the  great  central  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  occur  but  in  one  single  passage  of  the  N.  T. 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20).'>  Of  the  fact  which  hes  under  the 
name  we  have  several  notices,  and  from  these,  in- 
cidental and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  picture.  To  examine 
these  notices  in  their  relation  to  the  Hfe  of  the 
Christian  society  hi  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  so  to  learn  what  "  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  " 
actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this  article.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  its  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  stately  liturgies  which  grew  up  out  of  it  in 
the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  except  so  far  as  they 
supply  or  suggest  evidence  as  to  the  customs  of  the 
earher  period,  or  to  touch  upon  the  many  contro- 
versies which  then,  or  at  a  later  age,  have  clustered 
round  the  original  institution. 

I.  The  starting-point  of  this  inquiry  is  found  in 
the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples met  together  to  eat  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi. 
19;  Mark  xiv.  16;  Luke  xxii.  1-3).  The  manner 
in  which  the  Paschal  feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that 
originally  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The 
multitudes  that  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  met,  as  they 
could  find  accommodation,  family  by  family,  or  in 
groups  of  friends,  with  one  of  their  number  as  the 
celebrant,  or  "  proclaimer "  of  the  feast.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  follow^ing 
order  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xiii. ;  Meyer, 
Comm.  in  ^att.  xxvi.  26).  (1.)  The  members  of 
the  company  that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met 
in  the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position 
being  now  as  much  a  matter  of  rule  as  standing 
had  been  originally  (comp.  jMatt.  xxvi.  20,  aveKeiro'-, 
Luke  xxii.  14;  and  John  xiii.  23,  25).  The  head 
of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of 
blessing  "for  the  day  and  for  the  wine,"  pro- 
nounced over  a  cup,  of  which  he  and  the  others  then 
drank.  The  wine  was,  according  to  rabbinic  tra- 
ditions, to  be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any 
mysterious  reason,  but  because  that  was  regarded 
as  the  best  way  of  using  the  best  wine  (comp.  2 
Mace.  XV.  39).  (2.)  All  who  were  present  then 
washed  their  hands;  this  also  having  a  special 
benediction.  (3.)  The  table  was  then  set  out  with 
the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened   bread,  bitter  herbs, 

and    the    dish    known   as   Charoseth    (nOlin), 

a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar, 
and  designed  to  commemorate  the  mortar  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rdbb.  831). 
(4. )  The  celebrant  first,  and  then  the  others,  dipped 
a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  the  Charoseth 
and  ate  them.  (5.)  The  dishes  were  then  relnoved, 
and  a  cup  of  wine  again  brought.  Then  followed 
an  interval  which  was  allowed  theoretically  for  the 


The  phraseology  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  to  him 
only  an  example  of  the  "  ridicula  Calvinistarum  et 
Lutheranorum  inscitia,"  innovating  on  the  received 
language  of  the  Church.  The  keen  detector  of  heresy, 
however,  is  in  this  instance  at  variance  not  only  with 
the  consensus  of  the  chief  fathers  of  the  ancient  Church 
(comp.  Suicer,  Tlus.  s.  v.  SeiTrroi/),  but  with  the  au- 
thoritative teaching  of  his  own  {Catechism.  Trident. 
c.  iv.  qu.  5). 
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questions  that  might  be  asked  by  children  or 
proselyte's,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a  strange' 
beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed  round 
and  drunk  at  the  close  of  it.  (6. )  The  dishes  being 
brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the  com- 
memorative words  which  opened  what  was  strictly 
the  paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.'* 
(7.)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and  the 
celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it.  All 
then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Charoseth, 
and  so  ate  them.  (8.)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  bread,  etc.,  as  they  liked ; 
and  after  another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known 
especially  as  the  "  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed 
round.  (9.)  This  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  cup, 
and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  followed  by  a 
prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly  known  as  the  cup 
of  the  Hallel,  or  of  the  Song.  (10.)  There  might 
be,  in  iconclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that  the 
"great  Hallel"  (possibly  Psalms  cxx.-cxxxvii.) 
was  sung  over  it. 

Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  from  Kab- 
binic  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assuming  (1)  that 
it  represents  substantially  the  common  practice  of 
our  Lord's  time;  and  (2)  that  the  meal  of  which 
He  and  his  disciples  partook,  was  either  the  Pass- 
over itself,  or  an  anticipation  of  it,^  conducted 
according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to  point, 
though  not  ^vith  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points 
of  departure  which  the  old  practice  presented  for 
the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or  even 
to  (8),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the  first 
distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17,  18);  to  (2) 
or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  {xpca/xlou)  of  John 
xiii.  26 ;  to  (7 ),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after 
(8),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt.  xxvi.  26; 
Mark  xiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24); 
to  (9)  or  (10)  (•'  after  supper,"  Luke  xxii.  20), the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the 
hymn  with  which  the  whole  was  ended.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  according  to  this  order  of  succession, 
the  question  whether  Judas  partook  of  what,  in  the 
language  of  a  later  age,  would  be  called  the  conse- 
crated elements,  is  most  probably  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative. 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospels  show  how  strongly 
the  disciples  were  impressed  with  the  words  which 
had  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts. 
They  leave  unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Passover,  except  those  which  had  thus  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in 
it.  Old  things  were  passing  away,  and  all  things 
becoming  new.  They  had  looked  on  the  bread  and 
the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.     Thej  were  now  told  to  partake  of  them 
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in  remembrance "  of  their  Master  and  Lord. 
The  festival  had  been  annual.  No  rule  was  given 
as  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that 
thus  supervened   on   the  old,   but   the   command 

Do  this  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  25), 
suggested  the  more  continual  recurrence  of  that 
which  was  to  be  their  memorial  of  one  whom  they 
would  wish  never  to  forget.  The  words,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread  a  new 
character.  They  had  been  prepared  for  language 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  so  startling,  by  the 
teaching  of  John  (vi.  32-58),  and  they  were  thus 
taught  to  see  in  the  bread  that  was  broken  the 
witness  of  the  closest  possible  union  and  incorpora- 
tion with  their  Lord.  The  cup  which  M^as  "  the 
new  testament "  {bLadTjKT])  "in  His  blood,"  would 
remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of  the  wonderful 
prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant  had  been 
foretold  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34)  of  which  the  crowning 
glory  was  in  the  promise,  "  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.'* 
His  blood  shed,  as  He  told  them,  "  for  them  and 
for  many,"  for  that  remission  of  sins  which  He  had 
been  proclaiming  throughout  his  whole  ministry, 
was  to  be  to  the  new  covenant  what  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  had  been  to  that  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  8). 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  yet  another 
thought  connected  with  these  symbolic  acts.  The 
funeral  customs  of  the  Jews  involved,  at  or  after 
the  burial,  the  administration  to  the  mourners  of 
bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7,  "  neither  shall  they  break 
bread  for  them  in  mourning,"  in  marginal  reading 
of  A.  V. ;  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  ad  loc. ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Hos.  ix.  4;  Tob.  iv.  17),  and  of  wine,  known,  when 
thus  given,  as  "  the  cup  of  consolation,"  May  not 
the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Last  Supper  have 
had  something  of  that  character,  preparing  the 
minds  of  Christ's  disciples  for  his  departure  by 
treating  it  as  already  accomplished  ?  They  were 
to  think  of  his  body  as  already  anointed  for  the 
burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  8;  John  xii.  7), 
of  his  body  as  already  given  up  to  death,  of  his 
blood  as  already  shed.  The  passover-meal  was  also, 
little  as  they  might  dream  of  it,  a  funeral-feast. 
The  bread  and  the  wine  were  to  be  pledges  of  con- 
solation for  their  sorrow,  analogous  to  the  verbal 
promises  of  John  xiv.  1,  27,  xvi.  20.  The  word 
^i.aQi]Kri  might  even  have  the  twofold  meaning 
which  is  connected  with  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

May  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving  the 
region  of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that  the 
thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of  that  hour  of  divine 
sorrow  and  communion  would  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  disciples  to  crave  earnestly  to  renew  them? 
Would  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  that 
renewal  in  the  way  which  their  Master  had  pointed 
out  to  them?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the 
words  "  to  break  bread,"  appear  to  have  had  for 


a  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  words,  as  showing 
what  kind  of  forms  may  have  served  as  types  for  the 
first  worship  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1,  This  is  the  passover,  which  we  eat  because  the 
Lord  passed  over  the  houses  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt. 

2.  These  are  the  bitter  herbs,  which  we  eat  in  re- 
membrance that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our 
fathers  bitter  in  Egypt. 

8.  This  is  the  unleavened  bread,  which  we  eat,  be- 
cause the  dough  of  our  fathers  had  not  time  to  be 
leavened  before  the  Lord  revealed  himself  and  redeemed 
them  out  of  hand. 

106 


4.  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  give  thanks,  to  praise, 
to  laud,  to  glorify,  to  extol,  to  honor,  to  praise,  to 
magnify  him  that  hath  done  for  our  fathers,  and  for 
us,  all  these  wonders  ;  who  hath  brought  us  from 
bondage  to  freedom,  from  sorrow  to  rejoicing,  from 
mourning  to  a  good  day,  from  darkness  to  a  great 
light,  from  affliction  to  redemption ;  therefore  must 
we  say  before  him,  Hallelujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord  .... 
followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  (Lightfoot,  /.  c). 

&  This  reservation  is  made  as  being  a  possible 
alternative  for  explaining  the  differences  between  the 
three  first  Gospels  and  St.  John. 
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the  disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not  have 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  distinct 
liturgical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread, 
it  was  with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with  the 
memories  of  that  evening  fresh  on  them.  It  would 
be  natural  that  the  Twelve  should  transmit  the 
command  to  others  who  had  not  been  present,  and 
seek  to  lead  them  to  the  same  obedience  and  the 
same  blessings.  The  narrative  of  the  two  disciples 
to  whom  their  Lord  made  himself  known  "  in 
breaking  of  bread"  at  Emmaus  (Lukexxiv.  30-35) 
would  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  was  the  way 
to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  Him." 

II.  In  the  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  a 
prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to  the 
phrase  which  indicated  it.  Writing,  we  must  re- 
member, with  the  definite  associations  that  had 
gathered  round  the  words  during  the  thirty  years 
that  followed  the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the 
baptized  members  of  the  Church  as  continuing 
steadfast  in  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  in 
fellowship  with  them  and  with  each  other,  "^  and  in 
breaking  of  bi^ad  and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  A 
few  verses  further  on,  their  daily  Hfe  is  described 
as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads:  (1)  that  of 
public  devotion,  which  still  belonged  to  them  as 
Jews  ("  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
Temple");  (2)  that  of  their  distinctive  acts  of 
fellowship  "  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (or 
"privately,"  Meyer),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and 
having  favor  with  all  the  people."  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  account  given  in  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  love  which  made  them  live  as  having 
all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this 
implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was 
one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  which  was 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn 
commemorative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  anticipate  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently, 
they  thus  united  every  day  the  Agape  ^  or  feast  of 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  So 
far  as  the  former  was  concerned,  they  were  repro- 
ducing in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  simple  and 


«  The  general  consensus  of  patristic  and  Roman 
Catholic  interpreters  finds  in  this  also  a  solemn  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  Here,  they  say,  are  the 
solemn  benediction,  and  the  technical  words  for  the 
distribution  of  the  elements  as  in  the  original  institu- 
tion, and  as  in  the  later  notices  of  the  Acts.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  phrase  "  to  break 
bread"  had  been  a  synonym  for  the  act  of  any  one 
presiding  at  a  meal  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7,  Lam.  iv.  4),  and 
that  the  rabbinic  rule  required  a  blessing  whenever 
three  persons  sat  down  together  at  it.  (Comp.  Mal- 
donatus  and  Meyer,  ad  loc.) 

h  The  meaning  of  kolviovU  in  this  passage  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  elxov  aTrai/ra  kolvo.  that  follows 
(comp.  Meyer,  ad  loc).  The  Vulg.  rendering,  ^*  et 
communicatione  fractionis  panis,"  originated  probably 
in  a  wish  to  give  to  the  word  its  later  liturgical  sense. 

c  The  fact  is  traceable  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  occurs 
in  this  sense  only  in  two  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  2  Pet. 
ii.  13,  Jude  ver.  12  ;  and  there  the  reading  (though  sup- 
ported by  B  and  other  great  MSS.)is  not  undisputed. 
The  absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  St.  Paul's  mem- 
orable chapter  on  'Aya-n-i)  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  makes  it  im- 
probable that  it  was  then  and  there  in  use.     In  the 
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brotherly  life  which  the  Essenes  were  leading  in 
their  seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.f-f  It 
would  be  natural  that  in  a  society  consisting  of 
many  thousand  members  there  should  be  many 
places  of  meeting.  These  might  be  rooms  hired 
for  the  purpose,  or  freely  given  by  those  members 
of  the  Church  who  had  them  to  dispose  of.  The 
congregation  assembling  in  each  place  would  come 
to  be  known  as  "the  Church"  in  this  or  that 
man's  house  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  23;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col. 
iv.  15 ;  Philem.  ver.  2).  When  they  met,  the  place 
of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one  of  the 
Apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him.  It  would 
belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (evKoyia) 
and  thanksgiving  (evxapio-ria),  with  which  the 
meals  of  devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The 
materials  for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liberality  of 
individual  members.  The  bread  (unless  the  con- 
verted Jews  were  to  think  'of  themselves  as  keeping 
a  perpetual  passover)  would  be  such  as  they  habit- 
ually used.  The  wine  (probably  the  common  red 
wine  of  Palestine,  Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according 
to  their  usual  practice,  be  mixed  with  water. 
Special  stress  would  probably  be  laid  at  first  on  the 
office  of  breaking  and  distributing  the  bread,  as 
that  which  represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  the 
pastor  to  his  flock,  and  his  work  as  ministering  to 
men  the  word  of  life.  But  if  this  was  to  be  more 
than  a  common  meal  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Essenes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  words 
that  would  show  that  what  was  done  was  in  remem- 
brance of  their  Master.  At  some  time,  before  or 
after  «  the  meal  of  which  they  partook  as  such,  the 
bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given  with  some 
special  form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  its  char- 
acter. New  converts  would  need  some  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance. 
What  would  be  so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony 
with  the  precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast  as  the 
narrative  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its 
institution  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-27)?  With  this  there 
would  naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42) 
prayers  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness 
would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with 
which  they  praised  God  (Acts  ii.  46,  47 ;  James 
V.  13).     The  analogy  of  the  Passover,  the  general 


age  after  the  Apostles,  however,  it  is  a  currently  ac- 
cepted word  for  the  meal  here  described  (Ignat.  Ep. 
ad  S77iyrn.  c  8 ;  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  39,  ad  Marc.  c.  2 ; 
Cyprian,  Testhn.  ad  Quirin.  iii.  3). 

d  The  account  given  by  Josephus  (BeU.  Jud.  ii.  3) 
deserves  to  be  studied,  both  as  coming  from  an  eye- 
witness {Vita,  c.  2),  and  as  showing  a  type  of  holiness 
which  could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  first 
Christian  disciples.  The  description  of  the  meals  of 
the  Essenes  might  almost  pass  for  that  of  an  Agape. 
^^  They  wash  themselves  with  pure  wat*r,  and  go  to 
their  refectory  as  to  a  holy  place  [refxevoq),  and  sit 

down  calmly The  priest  begins  with  a  prayer 

over  the  food,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  taste 
of  it  before  the  prayer."  This  is  the  early  meal.  The 
SeliTvov  is  in  the  same  order  (comp.  Pliny,  Ep.  ad 
Traj.). 

e  Examples  of  both  are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
early  Church  ;  1  Cor.  xi,  is  an  example  of  the  Agape 
coming  before  the  Eucharist.  The  order  of  the  two 
words  in  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  4  implies  priority. 
The  practice  continued  in  some  parts  of  Egypt  even  to 
the  time  of  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  c,  19),  and  the 
rule  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  (can.  xii. )  forbidding 
it  implies  that  it  had  been  customary. 
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feeling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
may  possibly  have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or 
entire,  as  a  preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22 ; 
John  xiii.  1-15;  comp.  Tertull.  de  Oral.  c.  xi. ; 
and  for  the  later  practice  of  the  Church,  August. 
Serm.  ccxliv.).  At  some  point  in  the  feast  those 
who  were  present,  men  and  women  sitting  apart, 
would  rise  to  salute  each  other  with  the  "holy 
kiss"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  Clem.  Alex. 
Pcedagog.  iii.  c.  11 ;  Tertull.  de  Orat.  c.  14 ;  Just. 
M.  Apol.  ii.).  Of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
new  worship  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence, 
but  these  conjectures  from  antecedent  likelihood  are 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  this  order  appears  as  the 
common  element  of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and 
the  fact  that  we  find  them  is  in  itself  significant. 
The  commemorative  feast  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  personal  disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  con- 
verts whom  they  gathered  round  them  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  has  been  the  law  of  the  Church's  expan- 
sion that  this  should  form  part  of  its  life  every- 
where. Wherever  the  Apostles  or  their  delegates 
have  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with  them.  The 
language  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  remember,  is  not 
that  of  a  man  who  is  setting  forth  a  new  truth, 
but  of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrases 
that  are  fimiiliar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly evidence  of  a  received  liturgical  terminology. 
The  title  of  the  "  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  Cor.  x.  16), 
Hebrew  in  its  origin  and  form  (see  above),  has  been 
imported  into  the  Greek  Church.  The  synonym 
of  "the  cup  'of  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  x.  21)  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  cups  that  belonged  to  the 
Agape.  The  word  "fellowship"  {Koivcavia)  is 
passing  by  degrees  into  the  special  signification  of 
"  Communion."  The  Apostle  refers  to  his  own  office 
as  breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor. 
X.  16).«  The  table  on  which  the  bread  was  placed 
was  the  Lord's  Table,  and  that  title  was  to  the 
Jew  not,  as  later  controversies  have  made  it,  the 
antithesis  of  altar  {&v(riacrr'f]piov),  but  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  synonym  (Mai.  i.  7,  12;  Ez.  xli.  22). 
But  the  practice  of  the  Agape,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commemorative  feast,  had  been 
transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a  special 
notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a 
social  meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  sufii- 
ciently  familiar  practice  in  the  common  life  of 
Greeks  of  this  period;  and  these  club-feasts  were 
associated  with  plans  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to 
the  poor  (comp.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
s.  v.  "Epavoi)-  The  Agape  of  the  new  society 
would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence 
came  a  disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  object 
of  the  Church  in  instituting  it.  Kicher  members 
came,  bringing  their  supper  with  them,  or  appro- 


a  The  plural  /cA.w/xej'  has  beeh  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  the  congregation  took  part  in  the  act  of 
breaking  (Stanley,  Corinthians  ;  and  Estius,  ad  loc). 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  an  interpretation  for  which  there  is 
no  support  either  in  the  analogous  custom  of  the  Jews 
or  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  The  euAoyoujaev, 
which  stands  parallel  to  KASifxep,  can  hardly  be  referred 
to  the  whole  body  of  partakers.  When  the  act  is 
described  historically,  the  singular  is  always  used 
(Acts  XX.  11,  xxvii.  35).  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  to 
which  Prof.  Stanley  refers,  speaks  of  the  other  practice 
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priating  what  belonged  to  the  common  stock,  and 
sat  down  to  consume  it  without  waiting  till  others 
were  assembled  and  the  presiding  elder  had  taken 
his  place.  The  poor  were  put  to  shame,  and  de- 
frauded of  their  share  in  the  feast.  Each  was 
thinking  of  his  own  supper,  not  of  that  to  which 
we  now  find  attached  the  distinguishing  title  of 
"  the  Lord's  Supper."  ^  And  when  the  time  for 
that  came,  one  was  hungry  enough  to  be  looking 
to  it  with  physical  not  spiritual  craving,  another 
so  overpowered  with  wine  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing it  with  any  reverence.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  life  of  excess  and  excitement,  of  overwrought 
emotion  and  unrestrained  indulgence,  such  as  this 
epistle  brings  before  us,  may  have  proved  destructive 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  health  of  those 
who  were  affected  by  it,  and  so  the  sicknesses  and 
the  deaths  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  xi.  30) 
as  the  consequences  of  this  disorder  may  have  been 
so,  not  by  supernatural  infliction,  but  by  the  work- 
ing of  those  general  laws  of  the  divine  government, 
which  make  the  punishment  the  traceable  conse- 
quence of  the  sin.  In  any  case,  what  the  Corin- 
thians needed  was,  to  be  taught  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  table  with  greater  reverence,  to  distinguish 
{'biaKpiveiv)  the  Lord's  body  from  their  common 
food.  Unless  they  did  so,  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves  condemnation.  What  was  to  be  the 
remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  he  does 
not  state  exphcitly.  He  reserves  formal  regulations 
for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time  he  gives 
a  rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the  Agape 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of 
profanation.  They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the 
former  with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were 
to  wait  till  all  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling 
tumultuously  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi.  33, 
34).  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  from  that 
of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  33).  The 
directions  given  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  suggest  the 
constitution  of  a  celebration  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (comp.  Just.  Mart.  ApoL  i.  67;  Pliny, 
Ep.  ad  Ti'aj.).  The  meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the 
same  day  (Acts  xx.  7). 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore 
probably  of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was 
to  separate  what  had  hitherto  been  united. <^  We 
stand  as  it  were  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its 
own  course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects  with 
changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, passes  through  many  stages  f'^  —  becomes  more 
and  more  a  merely  local  custom  —  is  found  to  be 
productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good  —  is  dis- 
couraged by  bishops  and  forbidden  by  councils  — 


("  nee  de  aliorum  quam  praesidentium  manibus,"  de 
Cor.  Mil.  c.  3)  as  an  old  tradition,  not  as  a  change. 

&  The  word  Kupta/cos  appears  to  have  been  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  new  thought. 

c  It  has  been  ingeniously  contended  that  the  change 
from  evening  to  morning  was  the  direct  result  of  St. 
Paul's  interposition  {Christian  Rememhrancer,  art.  on 
"  Evening  Communions,"  July,  1860). 

d  That  presented  by  the  Council  of  Gangra  (can.  xi.) 
is  noticeable  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  primitive 
custom  of  an  Agape  in  church  against  the  assaults  of 
a  false  asceticism. 
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and  finally  dies  out.«  Traces  of  it  linger  in  some 
of  the  traditional  practices  of  the  Western  Church.^ 
There  have  been  attempts  to  revive  it  among  the 
Moravians  and  other  religious  communities.  The 
other  also  has  it  changes.  The  morning  celebration 
takes  the  place  of  the  evening.  New  names  — 
Eucharist,  Sacrifice,  Altar,  Mass,  Holy  Mysteries  — 
gather  round  it.  New  epithets  and  new  ceremonies 
express  the  growing  reverence  of  the  people.  The 
mode  of  celebration  at  the  high  altar  of  a  basilica 
in  the  4th  century  differs  so  widely  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  original  institution,  that  a  care- 
less eye  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognize  their 
identity.  Speculations,  controversies,  superstitions 
crystallize  round  this  as  their  nucleus.  Great  dis- 
ruptions and  changes  threaten  to  destroy  the  life 
and  unity  of  the  Church.  Still,  through  all  the 
changes,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  vindicates  its  claim 
to  universality,  and  bears  a  permanent  witness  of 
the  truths  with  which  it  was  associated. 

In  Acts  XX.  11  we  have  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  transition  may  have  been  effected. 
The  disciples  at  Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread. 
The  hour  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul's  discourse  was  protracted  till  past  mid- 
night, and  the  mention  of  the  many  lamps,  indicate 
a  later  time  than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek 
deTirj/oj/.  If  we  are  not  to  suppose  a  scene  at 
variance  with  St.  Paul's  rule  in  1  Cor.  xi.  34,  they 
must  have  had  each  his  own  supper  before  they  as- 
sembled. Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers, 
and  then,  towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which 
they  were  gathered  together.  If  this  midnight 
meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common  prac- 
tice, originating  in  reverence  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered 
the  midnight  gatherings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient) 
to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  perma- 
nently to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it  had  grad- 
ually been  approximating.c  Here  al^o  in  later 
times  there  were  traces  of  the  original  custom. 
Even  when  a  later  celebration  was  looked  on  as  at 
variance  with  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
(Sozomen,  siqjva),  it  was  recognized  as  legitimate 
to  hold  an  evening  communion,  as  a  special  com- 
memoration of  the  original  institution,  on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter  (August.  Ep.  p.  118;  ad 
Jan.  c.  5-7);  and  again  on  Easter-eve,  the  celebra^ 
tion  in  the  latter  case  probably  taking  place  "  very 
early  in  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark"  (Tertull. 
ad  Uxor.  ii.  c.  4). 

The  recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in 
Acts  xxvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook 


LOT 

was  intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  his  Christian 
companions,  the  character  at  once  of  the  Agape 
and  the  Eucharist.  The  heathen  soldiers  and 
sailors,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  said  to  have  followed 
his  example,  not  to  have  partaken  of  the  bread 
which  he  had  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  explana- 
tion, we  have  in  this  narrative  another  example  of 
a  celebration  in  the  early  hours  between  midnight 
and  dawn  (comp.  vv.  27,  39),  at  the  same  time,  i.  e., 
as  we  have  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  Troas. 

All  the  distinct  references  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  N.  T,  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  noticed.  To  find,  as  a  recent- 
writer  has  done  ( Christian  Remembrancer  for 
April,  1860),  quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  involves 
(ingeniously  as  the  hypothesis  is  supported)  assump- 
tions too  many  and  too  bold  to  justify  our  accept- 
ance of  it.^  Extending  the  inquiry,  however,  to 
the  times  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we 
find  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  the  later 
worship  of  the  Church  some  fragments  of  that 
which  belonged  to  it  from  the  beginning.  The 
agreement  of  the  four  great  families  of  liturgies 
implies  the  substratum  of  a  common  order.  To 
that  order  may  well  have  belonged  the  Hebrew 
words  Hallelujah,  Amen,  Hosanna,  Lord  of  Sa- 
baoth;  the  salutations  "  Peace  to  all,"  "  Peace  to 
thee;  "  the  Sursum  Corda  {avoo  ax^y^^v  rets  Kup- 
Sias),  the  Trisagion,  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  We  are 
justified  in  looking  at  these  as  having  been  portions 
of  a  liturgy  that  was  really  primitive ;  guarded  from 
change  with  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Christians 
of  the  second  century  clung  to  the  traditions  (the 
irapad6(r€Ls  of  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  iii.  6)  of  the  first, 
forming  part  of  the  great  deposit  (TrapaKaTae-fjKT]) 
of  faith  and  worship  which  they  had  received  from 
the  Apostles  and  have  transmitted  to  later  ages 
(comp.  Bingham,  Eccles.  Antiq.  b.  xv.  c.  7; 
Augusti,  Christl.  Archdol.  b.  viii. ;  Stanley  on  1 
Cor.  X.  and  xi.).  E.  H.  P. 

LO-RU''HAMAH  (H^m  «b :  ovk 
7]\^7)ix€vr]-  absque  miseidcordia),  i.  e.  "the  un- 
compassionated,"  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Hosea  the  prophet,  given  to  denote  the  utterly 
ruined  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  on  whom  Jehovah  would  nO'  more  have 
mercy  (Hos.  i.  6,  8). 

LOT  (tD'^V   \a  covering.,  m/] :  Acor;  Joseph. 

AcjTos,  and  so  Yeneto-Greek  Vers. :  Lot),  the  son 
of  Haran,  and  therefore  the  nephew  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi.  27,  31).  His  sisters  were  Milcaii  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  and  Iscah,  by  some  identified  with 
Sarah.  The  following  genealogy  exhibits  the  family 
relations :  — 


«  The  history  of  the  Agapae,  in  their  connection  with 
the  hfe  of  the  Church,  is  full  of  interest,  but  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  An  outline  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Augusti,  Christl.  Archdoi.  iii.  704-711. 

b  The  practice  of  distributing  bread,  which  has  been 
blessed  but  not  consecrated,  to  the  congregation  gen- 
erally (children  included),  at  the  greater  festivals  of 
the  Church,  presents  a  vestige,  or  at  least  an  analogue, 
of  the  old  Agape.  Liturgical  writers  refer  it  to  the 
period  (a.  d.  158-385)  when  the  earlier  practice  was 
falling  into  disuse,  and  this  taking  its  place  as  the 
expression  of  the  same  feeling.  The  bread  thus  dis- 
tributed is  known  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  evXoyCa, 
in  the  Western  as  the  panis  benedictus,  the  "  pain 
b^ni "  of  the  modern  French  Church,     The  practice 


is  still  common  in  France  and  other  paj-^s  of  Europe. 
(Comp.  Moroni,  Dizionar.  Eccles.;  Pascal,  Liturg. 
Cat/wl.,  in  Migne's  Encyc.  TheoL,  s.  v.  "Eulogie.") 

c  Comp.  the  '^  antelucanis  coetibus  "  of  Tertull.  {de 
Cor.  Mil.  c.  3).  The  amalgamation  in  the  ritual  of  the 
monastic  orders,  of  the  Nocturns,  and  Matin-Lauds, 
into  the  single  office  of  Matins,  presents  an  instance 
of  an  analogous  transition  (Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg.  i. 
202). 

d  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  compared  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  words  in  the  Liturgy  with  an  antecedent  to  the 
relative  which  appears  in  the  epistle  without  one,  is 
the  passage  on  which  most  stress  is  laid.  1  Pet.  ii.  16, 
and  Eph.  v.  14,  are  adduced  as  further  instances. 
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Hagar  =  Al 


.bram  = 


Sarai 


Nahor  =Milcah 


Haran  « 


Ishmael      Isaac 


Befchuel 


Lot  =  wife     Miicah  =  Nahor         Iscah 


Rebekah      Laban 


Daughter        Daughter 


:n. 


Leah        Rachel. 


Moab 


Ben-Anuni. 


Haran  died  before  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his 
family  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.  28),  and  Lot 
was  therefore  born  there.  He  removed  with  the 
rest  of  his  kindred  to  Charan,  and  again  subse- 
quently with  Abram.  and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii. 
4,  5).  With  them  he  took  refuge  in  Egypt  from 
a  famine,  and  with  them  returned,  first  to  the 
"  South  "  (xiii.  1),  and  then  to  their  original  settle- 
ment between  Bethel  and  Ai  (vv.  3,  4),  where 
Abram  had  built  his  first  altar  (xiii.  4 ;  comp.  xii. 
7),  and  invoked  on  it  the  name  of  Jehovah.  But 
the  pastures  of  the  hills  of  Bethel,  which  had  with 
ease  contained  the  two  strangers  on  their  first 
arrival,  were  not  able  any  longer  to  bear  them,  so 
much  had  their  possessions  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle  increased  since  that  time.  It  was  not  any 
disagreement  between  Abram  and  Lot  —  their  rela- 
tions continued  good  to  the  last;  but  between  the 
slaves  who  tended  their  countless  herds  disputes 
arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary.  The  exact 
equality  with  which  Abram  treats  Lot  is  very  re- 
markable. It  is  as  if  they  were  really,  according 
to  the  very  ancient  idiom  of  these  records  (Ewald 
on  Gen.  xxxi.),  "brethren,"  instead  of  uncle  and 
nephew.  From  some  one  of  the  round  swelling 
hills  which  surround  Bethel  —  from  none  more 
likely  than  that  which  stands  immediately  on  its 
east  [Bethel,  vol.  i.]  —  the  two  Hebrews  looked 
over  the  comparatively  empty  land,  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  "  The 
occasion  was  to  the  two  lords  of  Palestine  —  then 
almost  '  free  before  them  where  to  choose '  —  what 
in  Grecian  legends  is  rep  resented  under  the  figure 
of  the  Choice  of  Hercules :  in  the  fables  of  Islam 
under  the  story  of  the  Prophet  turning  back  from 
Damascus."  A-nd  Lot  hfted  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere;  like  a  garden 
of  Jehovah ;  like  that  unutterably  green  and  fertile 
land  of  Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  E^'en 
from  that  distance,  through  the  clear  air  of  Pales 
tine,  can  be  distinctly  discovered  the  long  and  thick 
masses  of  vegetation  which  fringe  the  numerous 
streams  that  descend  from  the  hills  on  either  side, 
to  meet  the  central  stream  in  its  tropical  depths. 
And  what  it  now  is  immediately  opposite  Bethel, 
such  it  seems  then  to  have  been  "  even  to  Zoar," 
to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  sea  which  now 
covers  the  "  valley  of  the  fields^"  — the  fields  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  "  No  crust  of  salt,  no  vol- 
canic convulsions,  had  as  yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or 
alarmed  the  secure  civilization  of  the  early  Phoeni- 


«  Terah's  sons  are  given  above  in  the  order  in 
which  the}^  occur  in  the  i-ecord  (Gen.  xi.  27-32).  But 
the  facts  that  Nahor  and  Isaac  (and  if  Iscah  be  Sarai, 
Abram  also)  married  wives  not  of  their  own  generation, 
but  of  the  next  below  them,  and  that  Abram  and  Lot 
travel  together   and   behave   as   if  exactly  on  equal 


cian  settlements  which  had  struck  root  in  its  fertile 
depths."  It  was  exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a 
man  who  had  no  fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had 
not  like  Abram  obeyed  a  stern  inward  call  of  duty. 
So  Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  barren  hills  of  Bethel, 
and  he  "  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and 
journeyed  east,"  down  the  ravines  which  give  access 
to  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  then  when  he  reached  it 
turned  again  southward  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Sodom  (11,  12).  Here  he  "  pitched  his  tent,"  for 
he  was  still  a  nomad.  But  his  nomad  life  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  He  was  now  to  relinquish  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  simple  life  of  the 
tent  —  a  mode  of  life  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
methods  of  educating  the  descendants  of  Abram  — 
and  encounter  the  corruptions  which  seem  always 
to  have  attended  the  life  of  cities  in  the  East  — 
"  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  be- 
fore Jehovah  exceedingly." 

2.  The  next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his 
capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  his 
rescue  by  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before 
and  after  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  the 
history  of  Lot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  right  posi- 
tion in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it  nar- 
rates must  have  occurred  after  those  of  ch.  xiii., 
and  before  those  of  xviii.  and  xix.  Abram  has 
moved  further  south,  and  is  living  under  the  oaks 
of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  where  he  remained  till  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  There  is  little  in  it  which 
calls  for  remark  here.  The  term  "brother"  is 
once  used  (ver.  16)  for  Lot's  relation  to  Abram 
(but  comp.  ver.  12,  "  brother's  son  ");  and  a  word 
is  employed  for  the  possessions  of  Lot  (ver.  11, 
A.  V.  "goods"),  which,  from  its  being  elsewhere 
in  these  early  records  (xlvi.  6;  Num.  xxxv.  3)  dis- 
tinguished from  "cattle,"  and  employed  specially 
for  the  spoil  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  may  perhaps 
denote  that  Lot  had  exchanged  the  wealth  of  his 
pastoral  condition  for  other  possessions  more  pecu- 
liar to  his  new  abode.  Women  are  also  named 
(ver.  16),  though  these  may  belong  to  the  people 
of  Sodom. 

3.  The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in  the  history 
of  Lot  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  He  is 
still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.)-  Some  j^ears  have 
passed,  for  he  is  a  well-known  resident  in  the  town, 
with  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  married  and  mar- 
riageable. But  in  the  midst  of  the  licentious  cor- 
ruption of  Sodom  —  the  eating  and  drinking,  the 
buying  and  selling,  the  planting  and  building  (Luke 


terms,  seem  to  show  that  Haran  was  the  eldest  of 
Terah's  three  descendants,  and  Abram  the  youngest. 
It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  where  Japhet  was  really  the  eldest,  though 
enumerated  last.  [Abraham,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  note  d.] 
b  "  Valley  of  Siddim  "  — Siddim  ==  fields 
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xvii.  28),  and  of  the  darker  evils  exposed  in  the 
ancient  narrative  —  he  still  preserves  some  of  the 
delightful  characteristics  of  his  wandering  life,  his 
fervent  and  chivalrous  hospitahty  (xix.  2,  8),  the 
unleavened  bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver. 
3),  the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2), 
affording  his  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that 
which  they  had  experienced  that  very  mornhig  in 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp. 
xviii.  3,  6).  It  is  this  hospitality  which  receives 
the  commendation  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  words  which  have  passed  into  a 
familiar  proverb,  "  be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  « 
unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  his  dehverance  from  the  guilty  and  condemned 
city  —  the  one  just  ^  man  in  that  mob  of  sensual 
lawless  wretches  —  which  points  the  allusion  of  St. 
Peter,  to  "  the  godly  delivered  out  of  temptations, 
the  unjust  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished,  an  ensample  to  those  that  after  should 
live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii.  6-9).  Where  Zoar  was 
situated,  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  refuge 
during  the  destruction  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  we  do  not  know  with  absolute  certainty.  If, 
as  is  most  probable,  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Kerah  (Rob.  ii.  188,  517),  then  by  "  the  mountain  " 
is  meant  the  very  eFevated  ground  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  If  with  De  Saulcy  we  place  it  in  es-Zouara, 
on  the  precipitous  descent  from  Hebron,  "  the 
mountain  "  was  the  high  ground  of  Judah.  Either 
would  afibrd  caves  for  his  subsequent  dwelling. 
The  former  situation  —  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  position  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  But  this  will 
be  best  examined  under  Zoar. 

The  end  of  Lot's  wife^^  is  commonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  '' diificulties "  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  as 
some  have  done,  to  create  the  details  of  the  story 
where  none  are  given  —  to  describe  "  the  unhappy 
woman  struck  dead"  —  "a  blackened  corpse  — 
smothered  and  stiffened  as  she  stood,  and  fixed  for 
the  time  to  the  soil  by  sahne  or  bituminous  in- 
crustations —  like  a  pillar  of  salt."  On  these  points 
the  record  is  silent.  Its  words  are  simply  these : 
"  His  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,f^  and 
became  a  pillar  of  salt;"  —  words  which  neither 
in  themselves  nor  in  their  position  in  the  narrative 
afford  any  warrant  for  such  speculations.  In  fact, 
when  taken  with  M'hat  has  gone  before,  they  con- 
tradict them,  for  it  seems  plain,  from  vv.  22,  23, 
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that  the  work  of  destruction  by  fire  did  not  com- 
mence till  after  Lot  had  entered  Zoar.  But  this, 
like  the  rest  of  her  fate,  is  left  in  mystery.^ 

The  value  and  the  significance  of  the  story  to  us 
are  contained  in  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  xvii . 
32):  "In  that  day  he  that  is  in  the  field  let  him 
not  return  back:  remember  Lot's  wife,"  who  did. 
"  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  attempt  in  the 
narrative  to  invest  the  circumstance  with  perma- 
nence ;  no  statement  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  pillar 
erected  over  Rachel's  grave  (xxxv.  20)  —  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
history.  And  in  this  we  surely  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  sobriety  which  characterizes  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  even  where  the  events  nar- 
rated are  most  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

Later  ages  have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave  the 
matter,  but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the  "  pil- 
lar "  with  some  one  of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the 
perishable  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
constantly  assuming  in  its  process  of  decomposition 
and  liquefaction  (Anderson's  Off.  Nari\  pp.  180, 
181).  The  first  allusion  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  that 
in  Wisd.  x.  7,  where  "  a  standing  pillar  of  salt,  the 
monument  {fxvrifxetov)  of  an  unbeheving  soul,"  is 
mentioned  with  the  "waste  land  that  smoketh," 
and  the  "  plants  bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to 
ripeness,"  as  remaining  to  that  day,  a  testimony  to 
the  wickedness  of  Sodom.  Josephus  also  {Ant.  i. 
11,  §  4)  says  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  was 
then  remaining.  So  too  do  Clemens  Romanus  and 
Irenseus  (quoted  by  Kitto,  Cycl.  "Lot")./  So 
does  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  whose  account  is  more 
than  usually  circumstantial  (ed.  Asher,  i.  72). 9' 
And  so  doubtless  have  travellers  in  every  age  — 
they  certainly  have  in  our  own  times.  See  Maund- 
rell,  March  30;  Lynch,  Report^  p.  15;  and  Ander- 
son's Off.  Narrative^  181,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  a  pillar  or  spur  standing  out  detached  from 
the  general  mass  of  the  Jebel  Usdum^  about  40  feet 
in  height,  and  which  was  recognized  by  the  sailors 
of  the  expedition  as  "  Lot's  wife." 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab 
and  Amnion  from  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween Lot  and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his 
history  abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  between  the  "Children  of  Lot "  and 
the  Children  of  Israel.'^  The  horrible  nature  of  the 
transaction  —  not  the  result  of  impulse  or  passion, 
but  a  plan  calculated  and  carried  out,  and  that  not 


«  The  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  who  unwit- 
tingly entertained  Jupiter  and  Mercury  (see  Diet,  of 
Biography,  etc.),  has  been  often  compared  with  this. 

^  AtVatos,  possibly  referring  to  Gen.  xviii.  23-33, 
where  the  LXX.  employ  this  word  throughout.  The 
rabbinical  tradition  is  that  he  was  actually  "judge'' 
of  Sodom,  and  sate  in  the  gate  in  that  capacity.  (Se€ 
quotations  in  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  "Loth,"  and  "  Sod- 
omah.") 

c  In  the  Jewish  traditions  her  name  is  Edith  — 

rr^l*'!^.    One  of  the  daughters  was  called  Plutith  — 

n*^tOl  VQ.    See  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  431, 
d  LXX.,  ek  TO,  oTTicrw  ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  62,  Phil.  iii. 

18. 

e  *  A  very  rational  explanation  may  be  that  the  wife 

of  Lot,  as  she  lingered  on  the  way  in  her  reluctance  to 

leave  Sodom,  was  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and,  like 


the  victims  of  many  a  similar  catastrophe,  was  suffo- 
cated by  the  sulphurous  smoke  or  killed  by  lightning. 
The  body  would  lie  where  it  fell,  and  in  such  a  region 
would  soon  be  incrusted  with  salt.  Blocks  of  salt 
abound  there  at  present  and  illustrate  .tliis  fate  of  the 
unhappy  woman.  (See  Bob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  482,  and 
Tristram,  La7id  of  Israel,  p.  364,  2d  ed.)  "It  is  not 
said,"  as  Dr.  Conant  remarks,  "  that  she  was  changed 
into  that  substance,  but,  incrusted  with  it,  she  became 
^a  pillar  of  salt.'  "     {Book  of  Genesis,  etc.,  p.  79.) 

H. 

/  See  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  others  in 
Hofmann's  Lexicon  (s.  v.  "  Lot  "),  and  in  Mislin,  Lieux 
Saints  (iii.  224). 

g  Rabbi  Petachia,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  for  it 
but  "  did  not  see  it ;  it  no  longer  exists  "  (Ed.  Benisch, 
61). 

h  See  Tuch,  Genesis,  SQ9.  Von  Bohlen  ascribes  the 
legend  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
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once  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish  that  the 
legendary  theory  were  true.«  But  even  the  most 
destructive  critics  (as,  for  instance,  Tuch)  allow 
that  the  narrative  is  a  continuation  without 
break  of  that  which  precedes  it,  while  they  fail  to 
point  out  any  marks  of  later  date  in  the  language 
of  this  portion ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  writer  records  it  as  an  historical  fact. 

Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  admissible, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Amnion  and  Moab 
sprang  from  Lot.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  statements 
of  Deut.  ii.  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  later  doc- 
ument of  Ps.  xxxiii.  8,  which  Kwald  ascribes  to 
the  time  when  Neheraiah  and  his  newly-returned 
colony  were  suffering  from  the  attacks  and  obstruc- 
tions of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanballat  the 
Horonite  (Ewald,  Dichter,  Ps.  83). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  of  Lot  are  contained 
in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  cc.  vii.  and  xi. ;  others  are 
given  by  D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  "Loth").  According 
to  these  statements  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  five  cities  as  a  preacher,  to  warn  them  against 
the  unnatural  and  horrible  sins  which  they  prac- 
ticed —  sins  which  Mohammed  is  continually  de- 
nouncing, but  with  less  success  than  that  of 
drunkenness,  since  the  former  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice,  of  Eastern 
cities.  From  Lot's  connection  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to  the 
vice  in  question  (Freytag,  Lexicon,  iv.  136a),  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  five  cities  themselves  —  the 
Lothi^  or  Kaum  Loth.  The  local  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  Balw  Lilt  —  Sea  of  Lot.  G. 

LOT.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  ques- 
tions by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquit}-, 
recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty, secure  from  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias, 
and  is  a  sort  of  divination  employed  even  by  the 
gods  themselves  (Horn.  //.  xxii.  209 ;  Cic.  de  Div. 
i.  34,  ii.  41).  The  word  sors  is  thus  used  for  an 
oracular  response  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56).  [Divina- 
tion.] Among  heathen  instances  the  following 
may  be  cited:  1.  Choice  of  a  champion  or  of 
priority  in  combat  {U.  iii.  316,  vii.  171;  Her.  iii. 
108).  2.  Decision  of  fate  in  battle  {11.  xx.  209). 
3.  Appointment  of  magistrates,  jurymen,  or  other 
functionaries  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  16 ;  Schol.  On  Aris- 
toph.  Plut.  277 ;  Her.  vi.  109 ;.  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5,  55 ; 
Demosth.  c.  Aristog.  i.  778,  1;  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
"Dicastes").  4.  Priests  (JEsch.  m  7Y/rt.  p.  188, 
Bekk.).  5.  A  German  practice  of  deciding  by 
marks  on  twigs,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ.  10). 
6.  Division  of  conquered  or  colonized  land  (Thuc. 
iii.  50;  Plut.  Fericl.  84;  Boeckh,  Pub.  Leon,  of 
Ath.  ii.  170). 

Among  the  Jews  also  the  use  of  lots,  with  a 
religious  intention,. direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  ex- 
tensively. The  religious  estimate .  of  them  may 
be  gathered  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  The  following 
historical  or  ritual  instances  correspond  in  most 
respects  to  those  of  a  heathen  kind  mentioned 
above  :  — 

1.  Choice  of  men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg. 
i.  3,  XX.  9). 

2.  Partition,  {a)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  among 
the  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  55;  Josh,  xviii.  10;  Acts 
xiii.  19);   (6)  of  Jerusalem;  i.  e.  probably  its  spoil 
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a  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Lot, 
and  of  the  tree  which  he  planted,  which,  being  cut 
down  for  use  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  was  after- 


or  captives  among  captors  (Obad.  11);  of  the  land 
itself  in  a  similar  way  (1  Mace.  iii.  36).  (c.)  After 
the  return  from  captivity,  Jerusalem  was  populated 
by  inhabitants  drawn  by  lot  in  the  proportion  of 
1    of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi. 

1,  2;  see  Ps.  xvi.  5,  6,  Ez.  xxiv.  6).  {d.)  Appor- 
tionment of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  prisoners, 
to  foreigners  or  captors  (Joel  iii.  3 ;  Nah.  iii.  10 ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  35). 

3.  {a.}  Settlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov. 
xvi.  33,  where  "lap  "  is  perhaps  =urn;  xviii.  18). 
{b. )  A  mode  of  divination  among  heathens  by  means 
of  arrows,  two  inscribed,  and  one  without  mark, 
^eAofxavreia  (Hos.  iv.  12;  Ez.  xxi.  21;  Mauritius, 
de  Sortitions,  c.  14,  §  4;  see  also  Esth.  iii.  7,  ix. 
24-32;  Mishna,  Taanith,  ii.  10).  [Divination; 
PuKiM.]  (c.)  Detection  of  a  criminal,  as  in  the 
caseofAchan  (Josh.  vii.  14,  18).  A  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  that  this  detection  was  per- 
formed by  observing  the  shining  of  the  stones  in 
the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Mauritius,  c.  21,  §  4). 
Jonathan  was  discovered  by  lot  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41, 
42).  {d.)  Appointment  of  persons  to  offices  or 
duties.  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  20,  21),  said  to  have  been 
chosen  as  above  in  Achan's  case.  St.  Matthias,  to 
replace  Judas  among  the  Twelve  (Acts  i.  24-26). 
Distribution  of  priestly  offices  in  the  Temple- service 
among  the  sixteen  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
eight  of  that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  5,  19; 
Luke  i.  9).  Also  of  the  Levites  for  similar  purposes 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  20-31,  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  13 ; 
Mishna,  2\mpd,  i.  2,  iii.  1,  v.  2;  Joma,  ii.  2,  3,  4; 
Shabb.  xxiii.  2;  Lightfoot,  Bor.  Eebr.  in  Luke  i. 
8,  9,  vol  ii.  p.  489). 

Election  by  lot  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  late  as  the  7th  century  (Bing- 
ham, Eccles.  Antiq.  iv,  1,  1,  vol.  i.  p.  426;  Bruns, 
Co7ic.  ii.  66). 

(e.)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  The  two  inscribed 
tablets  of  boxwood,  afterwards  of  gold,  were  put 
into  an  urn,  which  was  shaken,  and  the  lots 
drawn  out  {Joma,  iii.  9,  iv.  1).  [Atonement, 
Day  of.] 

4.  The  use  of  words  heard  or  passages  chosen  at 
random  from  Scripture.  Smies  Biblicce,  like  the 
Sortes  Virgilianm,  ■prevailed  among  Jews,  as  they 
have  also  among  Christians,  though  denounced  by 
several  Councils  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Sortes;  "  John- 
son, "Life  of  Cowley,"  Works,  ix.  8;  Bingham, 
Eeel.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  3,  id.  vi.  53,  &c. ;  Bruns,  Cone. 
ii.  145-54,  166 ;  Mauritius,  ch.  15 ;  Hofmann,  Lex. 
"Sortes").  H.  W.  P. 

*  In  Prov.  xvi.  33  (see  no.  3  (a)  above),  "  lap  " 
is  the  true  rendering,  and  there  is  no  reference  to 
an  "urn."  In  such  a  proverbial  allusion  or  ex- 
pression, we  should  expect  to  find,  of  course,  the 
earliest  and  simplest,  as  well  as  the  readiest,  mode 
of  using  the  lot.  The  "lap"  (or  bosom  of  the 
outer  garment)  was  a  convenient  receptacle,  always 
at  hand,  into  which  the  lots  could  be  cast,  and 
thence  drawn  forth.  "  Cast  into  the  lap "  was, 
therefore,  the  most  suitable  form  of  expression  for 
a  proverbial  saying,  the  idea  of  which  originated  in 
the  earliest  and  rudest  stage  of  society,  and  was 
acted  on  under  all  circumstances.  In  the  more 
formal  and  official  use  of  the  lot  (as  in  Lev.  xvi.  8, 


wards   employed  for   the  Cross,   see  Fabricius,    Cod, 
Pseudepigr.  V.  T.,  i.  428^31. 
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Josh,  xviii.  6)  when  every  convenience  was  at" hand, 
a  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  urn  was  likely  to  be 
used,  though  there  is  no  allusion  to  this-  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Heb.  word  p'^lO'  ("lap,"  or  "bosom,"  of  the 
garment),  is  used  metaphorically  of  a  similar  recep- 
tacle in  any  other  object  only  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  object  itself;  as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  35, 
"  into  the  bosom  (hollow)  of  the  chariot  "  (A.  V. 
"  midst  of  "),  and  in  Ezek.  xliii.  13,  14,  17,  in  the 
ideal  description  of  the  altar. 

"To  cast  lots"  (Lev.  xvi.  18;  Josh,  xviii.  6) 
means  to  employ  them  in  the  decision  of  any  mat- 
ter. This  was  done  by  casting  them  into  some 
convenient  receptacle,  from  which  they  were  drawn 
forth.  Hence  the  phrase,  "  the  lot  came  forth  " 
(or  "  out "),  Josh.  xix.  1,  17,  24,  32,  40,  1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7;  and  also,  "the  lot  came  up,"  Josh.  xix. 
10,  the  lot  being  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  In  1  Chron,  xxvi.  14  is  found  the  full 
expression,  "  they  cast  lots,  and  his  lot  came  out," 
etc. 

The  phrase,  "  the  lot  fell  upon  "  (Lev.  xvi.  9, 10), 
or  "fell  to"  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  14),  expresses  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  lot,  as  coming  upon,  or 
affecting,  the  person  or  object  concerned.  The 
full  expression  occurs  in  Jonah,  i.  7,  "  they  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah." 

The  suggestion  of  Leyrer  (Herzog's  Real-En- 

cyM.  art.  Loos,  viii.  485),  that  the  use  of  the  word 

"fell"  originated  from  the  practice  of  casting  the 

•  lots  out  of  a  vessel  or  the  lap,  is  not  consistent  with 

Prov.  xvi.  33,  "  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap." 

T.  J.  C. 

LO'TAN  (1^'"^^  [coverinf/]:  Acardy-  Lotan), 
the  eldest  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  a  "duke" 
or  chief  of  his  tribe  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20,  22,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  39). 

LOTHASU^BUS  {Acoddaov^os'  Abusthas, 
Sabus),  a  corruption  of  Hashum  in  Neh.  viii.  4, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 
The  Vulg.  is  a  further  corruption  of  the  LXX. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     [Pukim.] 

LOVE-FEASTS  {aydirai:  epulce,  convivia : 
in  this  sense  used  only  twice,  Jude  12,  and  2  Pet. 
ii.  13,  in  which  latter  place,  however,  dirarai  is 
also  read),  an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer 
members  of  the  church  partook,  furnished  from  the 
contributions  of  Christians  resorting  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic  celebration,  but  whether  before  or  after  it 
may  be  doubted.  The  true  account  of  the  matter 
is  probably  that  given  by  Chrysostom,  who  says 
that  after  the  early  community  of  goods  had  ceased, 
the  richer  members  brought  to  the  church  contri- 
butions of  food  and  drink,  of  which,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  all  partook  together,  by  this  means  help- 
ing to  promote  the  principle  of  love  among  Chris- 
tians {Horn,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  vol.  iii.  p.  293,  and 
Horn,  xxvii.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  vol.  x.  p.  281,  ed.  Gaume). 
The  intimate  connection,  especially  in  early  times, 
between  the  Eucharist  itself  and  the  love-feast,  has 
led  several  writers  to  speak  of  them  almost  as 
identical.  Of  those  who  either  take  this  view,  or 
regard  the  feast  as  subsequent  to  the  Eucharist, 


«  "  Promiscuum  et  innoxium,  quod  ipsum  ''  {i.  e. 
the  entertainment,  surely  not  the  sacramentum) 
"  facere  desisse  post  edictum  meum  "  {Ep.  x.  97). 
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may  be  mentioned  Pliny,  who  says  the  Christiana 
met  and  exchanged  sacramental  pledges  against  all 
sorts  of  immorality;  after  which  they  separated, 
and  met  again  to  partake  in  an  entertainment." 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  Ignatius,  ad  Smyrn. 
ch.  8;  Tertull.  Apol.  39;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
322  (vol.  ii.  p.  892),  iii.  185  (vol.  i.  514),  but  in 
Peed.  ii.  61  (vol.  i.  p.  165),  he  seems  to  regard 
them  as  distinct;  Apost.  Const,  ii.  28,  1:  and 
besides  these,  Jerome  on  1  Cor.  xi. ;  Theodoret  and 
OEcumenius,  quoted  by  Bingham,  who  considers 
that  the  Agape  was  subsequent  {Orig.  Eccl.  xv. 
6,  7;  vol.  V.  p.  284);  Hofmann,  Lex.  "Agapse." 
On  the  other  side  may  be  mentioned  Grotius  (on 
2  Pet.  ii.  13,  in  Crit.  Sacr.),  Suicer  {Tkes.  Eccl. 
vol.  i.  s.  v.),  Hammond,  Whitby,  Corn,  a  Lapide, 
and  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham,  /.  c.  ^  The 
almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
fasting  proves  that  in  later  times  the  love-feasts 
must  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  Eucharist 
(Sozomen,  ff.  E.  vii.  19 ;  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xx.  20 ; 
Ep.  liv.  (alias  cxviii.);  ad  Januar.  c.  6,  vol.  ii.  p. 
203,  ed.  Migne;  Cone.  Carth.  iii.  a.  d.  397,  ch. 
29;  Bruns,  Cone.  i.  p.  127):  but  the  exception  of 
one  day  from  the  general  rule  (the  day  called 
Coena  Domini,  or  Maunday  Thursday),  seems  to 
argue  a  previously  different  practice.  The  love- 
feasts  were  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  320  [363?],  Cone.  Quin- 
isext.,  A.  D.  692,  ch.  74,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.  d.  816 ; 
but  in  some  form  or  other  they  continued  to  a  much 
later  period.  Entertainments  at  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  were  also  in  use  under  the  names  of 
agapce  natalUice,  nuptiales,  2M'^  funerales.  (Bede, 
Hist.  Eccl.  Gent.  Angl.  i.  30;  Ap.  Const,  viii.  44, 
1;  Theodoret,  Evang.  Verit.  viii.  pp.  923,  924,  ed. 
Schulz ;  Greg.  Kaz.  Ep.  i.  14,  and  Carm.  x. ;  Hof- 
mann, Lex.  1.  c.)  H.  W.  P. 

*  LOW  COUNTRY  (nbDIT),  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10,  &c.     [JuDAH,  p.  1490.^      '  S. 

LO'ZON"  (Ao^ctj;/:  Dedon),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants"  who  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esdr.  V.  33).  The  name  corresponds  with  Dak- 
KON  in  the  parallel  hsts  of  Ezr.  ii.  56  and  Neh. 
vii.  58,  and  the  variation  may  be  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  which  is  easily  traceable  when  the 
word  is  written  in  the  uncial  character. 

LU'BIM  (D**?^^,  2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8;  Nah. 

iii.  9,  0*^217?  Dan.  xi.  43  [perh.  thirsty,  thence  in- 
habitants of  a  di-y  land,  Ges.]  :  Aleves '  Libyes  ; 
except  Daniel,  Libya  [Lijbia,  Van  Ess]),  a  nation 
mentioned  as  contributing,  together  with  Cushites 
and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3); 
and  apparently  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk 
of  Zerah's  army  (xvi.  8),  spoken  of  by  Nahum 
(iii.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut,  as  helpings  No-Amon 
(Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the 
strength;  and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying  court 
with  the  Cushites  to  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  or  the 
Egyptians.  These  particulars  indicate  an  African 
nation  under  tribute  to  Egypt,  if  not  under  Egyp- 
tian rule,  contributing,  in  the  10th  century  b.  c, 
valuable  aid  in  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  to  the 
Egyptian  armies,  and  down  to  Nahum's  time,  and 
a  period   prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  probably  the 


&  This  subject  is  also  discussed  under  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 
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reign  of  Antiochus  Epipharies  [Antiochus  IV.], 
assisting,  either  politically  or  commercially,  to  sus- 
tain the  Egyptian  power,  or,  in  the  last  case,  de- 
pendent on  it.  These  indications  do  not  fix  the 
geographical  position  of  the  Lubim,  but  they  favor 
the  supposition  that  their  territory  was  near  Egypt, 
either  to  the  west  or  south. 

For  more  precise  information  we  look  to  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  upon  which  we  find  repre- 
sentations of  a  people  called  Rebu,  or  Lebu  (R 
and  L  having  no  distinction  in  hieroglyphics),  who 
cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond  to  the  Lubim. 
These  Kebu  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom 
Menptah  (the  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  II.) 
and  Rameses  III.,  who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury B.  c,  waged  successful  wars.  The  latter  king 
routed  them  with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures 
of  the  great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called 
that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  give  us  representations  of 
the  Rebu,  showing  that  they  were  fair,  and  of  what 
is  called  a  Semitic  type,  like  the  Berbers  and  Ka- 
byles.  They  are  distinguished  as  northern,  that  is, 
as  parallel  to,  or  north  of,  Lower  Egypt.  Of  their 
being  African  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  we  may  assign  them  to  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, commencing  not  far  to  the  westward  of 
Egypt.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  mer- 
cenaries of  Egypt  from  the  monuments,  but  we 
know  that  the  kindred  Mashawasha-u  were  so  em- 
ployed by  the  Bubastite  family,  to  which  Shishak 
and  probably  Zerah  also  belonged;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter  are  intended  by  the  Lubim, 
used  in  a '  more  generic  sense  than  Rebu,  in  the 
Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of  these  kings. 
(Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  79  Jff.)  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  Lubim  are  probably  the 
Mizraite  Lehabim:  if  so,  their  so-called  Semitic 
physical  characteristics,  as  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  afford  evidence  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  inquirer  into  primeval  history. 
The  mention  in  Manetho's  Dynasties  that,  under 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  the  first  Memphite 
king,  and  head  of  the  third  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2600), 
the  Libyans  revolted  from  the  Egyptians,  but  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  through  fear,  on  a  won- 
derful increase  of  the  moon,<^  may  refer  to  the  Lu- 
bim, but  may  as  probably  relate  to  some  other 
African  people,  perhaps  the  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut 
(Put). 

The  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim, 
or  primitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
the  Oyrenaica.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of  colonization  has 
flowed  from  the  east  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  The  oldest  of  these  colonists  of  this 
region  were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred 
tribes,  particularly  the  Mashawasha-u  and  Tahen- 
nu  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  ultimately  taken  their  common  name  of 
Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They  seem  to  have  been 
first  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about  1250  b.  c, 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  driven  inland  by  the 
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<*  Nexepc6{/)->]9  .  .  .  e<|)'  ou  At/3ve?  oLTreaTyjcrau  AiyvTTTtwv 
Kol  Ti]?  ceA^i/T]?  napa  \6yov  av^-qQeLorjS  Slo.  6eos  eaurous 
napeSoa-av  {Mr.  ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  2d  ed.  p.  100, 
comp.  101). 


Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  they  still 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  while 
their  later  Shemite  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the 
rich  plains.  Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa, 
one  great  tribe,  that  of  the  Benee  'Alee,  extends 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  illustrating  the  probable 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Lubim  and  their  cog- 
nates.    It  is  possible  that  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  Lub, 

H^  V,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  !I1*^S  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  form :  as,  how- 
ever, 1-*17  and  0*^*1^  /  are  used  for  one  people,  ap- 
parently the  Mizraite  Ludim,  most  probably  kin- 
dred to  the  Lubim,  this  objection  is  not  conclusive 
[Chub;  Ludim].  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders Phut  "  the  Libyans;  "  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5, 
"  Libya."  R.  S.  P. 

LU^CAS  {AovKas'  Lucas),  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome  (Philem.  21).  He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,  who  is  associated  with  Demas 
in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Apostle  when  others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  on 
his  first  examination  before  the  emperor.  For  the 
grounds  of  his  identification  with  the  evangelist 
St.  Luke,  see  article  Luke. 

LU'CIFER  (bb'^n  [see  below]:  'Ecvacpopo^. 
Lucifer).  The  name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12,  coupled 
with  the  epithet  "  son  of  the  morning,"  and  (being 

derived  from  /VH,  "to  shine")  clearly  signifies 
a  "bright  star,"  and  probably  what  we  call  the 
morning  star.^  In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splen  ■ 
dor  and  in  his  fall ;  perhaps  also  it  refers  to  his 
glory  as  paling  before  the  unveiled  presence  of  God. 
Its  application  (from  St.  Jerome  downwards)  to 
Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven  arises  probably  from 
the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in  Scripture 
represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical  and  self-idol- 
izing power,  and  especially  connected  with  the  em- 
pire of  the  Evil  One  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fall 
of  its  material  power  before  the  unseen  working  of 
the  providence  of  God  is  therefore  a  type  of  the  de- 
feat of  all  manifestations  of  the  tyranny  of  Satan. 
This  application  of  the  name  "  Lucifer  "  as  a  proper 
name  of  the  Devil,  is  plainly  ungrounded ;  but  the 
magnificence  of  the  imagery  of  the  prophet,  far 
transcending  in  grandeur  the  fall  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  which  it  immediately  refers,  has  naturally  given 
a  color  to  the  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  fixed  that  application  in  our  modern  lan- 
guage. A.  B. 

LU^CIUS  {AevKios,  AovKioS'  [Lucius]),  a. 
Roman  consul  {viraros  'Pco/^aicoj/),  who  is  said  to 
have  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes), 
which  assured  Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of  Rome, 
(cir.  B.  c.  139-8;  1  Mace.  xv.  10,15-21),  The 
whole  form  of  the  letter  —  the  mention  of  one  con- 
sul only,  the  description  of  the  consul  by  the  prse- 
nomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate  and  of  the  date 
(comp.  Wernsdorf,  Deji.de  Mace.  §  cxix.),  —  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original 


b  The  other  interpretation,  which  makes    V^^n 

an  imperative  of  the  verb  ^V*',  in  the  sense  of 
^^  wail  "  or  "  lament^"  injures  the  parallelism,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  untenable. 
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document ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance 
of  the  letter  which  is  open  to  just  suspicion. 

The  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led 
to  the  identification  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct 
persons  —  (1.)  [Lucius]  Furius  Philus  (the  lists, 
Clinton,  p'asti  Hell.  ii.  112,  give  P.  Furius  Philus), 
who  was  not  consul  till  b.  c.  136,  and  is  therefore 
at  once  excluded.  (2.)  Lucius  Csecilius  Metellus 
Calvus,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  142,  immediately 
after  Simon  assumed  the  government.  On  this 
supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlikely  that  the 
answer  which  Simon  received  to  an  application  for 
protection,  which  he  made  to  Eome  directly  on  his 
assumption  of  power  (comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  17,  18)  in 
the  consulship  of  Metellus,  has  been  combined 
with  the  answer  to  the  later  embassy  of  Numenius 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  24,  xv.  18).  (3.)  But  the  third 
identification  with  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  who 
was  consul  b.  c.  139,  is  most  probably  correct. 
The  date  exactly  corresponds,  and,  though  the 
praenomen  of  Calpurnius  is  not  established  beyond 
all  question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly 
against  the  common  lists.  The  Fasti  Capitolini 
are  defective  for  this  year,  and  only  give  a  fragment 
of  the  name  of  Popillius,  the  fellow-consul  of  Cal- 
purnius. Cassiodorus  (Chron.)  as  edited,  gives 
Cn.  Calpurnius,  but  the  eye  of  the  scribe  (if  the 
reading  is  correct)  was  probably  misled  by  the 
names  in  the  years  immediately  before.  On  the 
other  hand  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  3)  is  wrongly 
quoted  from  the  printed  text  as  giving  the  same 
pr^nomen.  The  passage  in  which  the  name  occurs 
is  in  reality  no  part  of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  a 
piece  of  the  abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted  in 
the  text.  Of  eleven  MSS.  of  Valerius  which  the 
writer  has  examined,  it  occurs  only  in  one  (Mus. 
Brit.  Bwm.  209),  and  there  the  name  is  given 
Lucius  Calpurnius,  as  it  is  given  by  Mai  in  his 
edition  of  Julius  Paris  {Scinpt.  Vet.  Nova  Coll. 
iii.  7).  Sigonius  says  rightly  (Fasti  Cons.  p.  207): 
"  Cassiodorus  prodit  consules  Cn.  Pisonem  .... 
epitoma  L.  Calpurnium  "...  The  chance  of  an 
error  of  transcription  in  Julius  Paris  is  obviously 
less  than  in  the  Fasti  of  Cassiodorus;  and  even 
if  the  evidence  were  equal,  the  authority  of  1  Mace, 
might  rightly  be  urged  as  decisive  in  such  a  case. 

Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  letter  of 
"  Lucius  "  in  his  account  of  Simon,  but  gives  one 
very  similar  in  contents  (A?it.  xiv.  8,  §  5),  as  written 
on  the  motion  of  Lucius  Valerius  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  Hyrcanus  II. ;  and  unless  the 
two  letters  and  the  two  missions  which  led  to  them 
were  purposely  assimilated,  which  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  strange  oversight  in  removing  the  inci- 
dent from  its  proper  place.  B.  F.  W. 

LU'CILTS  (AovKios'-  Lucius),  a  kinsman  or 
fellow-tribesman  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  21),  by 
whom  he  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  ordained 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Cenchrese,  from  whence  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  (Apost.  Const. 
vii.  46).  He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Lucius  of  Cyrene.  (See  the  following  arti- 
cle.) 

LU'CIUS  OF  CYRE'NE  (Ao{>kios  6  Kvprj- 
ualos)'  Lucius,  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
his  city  —  the  capital  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Jewish 
inhabitants  —  is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger, 
Manaen,  and  Saul,  who  are  described  as  prophets 
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and  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1). 
These  honored  disciples  having,  while  engaged  in 
the  office  of  common  worship,  received  command- 
ment from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  set  apart  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  special  service  of  God,  proceeded, 
after  fasting  and  prayer,  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
formal  ordination  to  the  office  of  Evangelist,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  so  solemn  a  commission 
would  have  been  given  to  any  but  such  as  had 
themselves  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  Lucius 
and  his  companions  were  already  of  that  number. 
Whether  Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
as  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St.  Peter 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10); 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  "the  men  of  Cyrene  "  who,  being  "scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Ste- 
phen," went  to  Antioch  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Acts  xi.  19,  20). 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kins- 
man of  St.  Paul  mentioned  by  that  Apostle  as  join- 
ing with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman  breth- 
ren (Rom.  xvi.  21).  There  is  certainly  no  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  him  as  identical  M'ith  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  though  this  opinion  was  apparently 
held  by  Origen  (in  loco),  and  is  supported  by  Cal- 
met,  as  well  as  by  Wetstein,  who  adduces  in  con- 
firmation of  it  the  fact  reported  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  121),  that  the  Cyrenians  had  throughout 
Greece  a  high  reputation  as  physicians.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  names  are  clearly  dis- 
tinct. The  missionary  companion  of  St.  Paul  was 
not  Lucius,  but  Lucas,  or  Lucanus,  "  the  beloved 
physician,"  who,  though  named  in  three  different 
Epistles  (Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11;  Philem.  24), 
is  never  referred  to  as  a  relation.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  St.  Luke,  who  suppresses  his 
own  name  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  would 
have  mentioned  himself  as  one  among  the  more 
distinguished  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch. 
Olshausen,  indeed,  asserts  confidently  that  the  no- 
tion of  St.  Luke  and  Lucius  being  the  same  person 
lias  nothing  whatever  to  support  it  (Clark's  Theol. 
Lib.  iv.  513).  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
vii.  46,  it  is  stated  that  St.  Paul  consecrated 
Lucius  bishop  of  Cenchrese.  Different  traditions 
make  Lucius  the  first  bishop  of  Cyrene  and  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria.  E.  H^s. 

LUD  Cl^V  :  AovS;  [Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5, 
AvSoi:]  Lud  [Lydia,  Lydii,  Lydt]),  the  fourth 
name  in  the  list  of  the  children  of  Shem  (Gen.  x. 
22;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  17),  that  of  a  person  or  tribe, 
or  both,  descended  from  him.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Lud  was  the  ancestor  of  the  .py'dians 
(Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  4),  and  thus  represented  by  the 
Lydus  of  their  mythical  period  (Herod,  i.  7).  The 
Shemite  character  of  their  manners,  and  the  strong 
orientalism  of  the  art  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  during 
its  latest  period  and  after  the  Persian  conquest,  but 
before  the  predominance  of  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor, 
favor  this  idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  show  us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  b.  c.  a  powerful  people  called  Ruten 
or  LuDEN,  probably  seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and 
apparently  north  of  Palestine,  whom  some,  how- 
ever, make  the  Assyrians.  We  may  perhaps  con- 
jecture that  the  Lydians  first    established   them- 
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selves  near  Palestine,  and  afterwards  spread  into 
Asia  Minor;  the  occupiers  of  the  old  seat  of  the 
race  being  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  Assyrians. 
For  the  question  whether  the  Lud  [Is.  Ixvi.  19, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5]  or  Ludim  mentioned  by 
the  prophets  be  of  this  stock  or  the  Mizraite  Ludim 
of  Gen.  X.,  see  the  next  article.  R.  S.  P. 

LU'DIM  (D'^l^b,  Gen.  x.  13,  U'^l^b,  1 
Chr.  i.  11  [perh.  shining  white ^  Fiirst]  :  Aovdiei/j.: 
Ludim),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  From  their 
position  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Ludim  were  settled  to  the  west 
of  Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any  other  Mizraite 
tribe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in  four 
passages  of  the  prophets.  It  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  the  Mizraite  Ludim  or 
the  Shemite  Lud  be  referred  to  in  each  of  these 
passages.      Isaiah  mentions   "Tarshish,   Pul,   and 

Lud,  that  draw  the  bow  (H^p,  *^5t^^),  Tubal, 
and  Javan,  the  isles  afar  off"  (Ixvi.  19).  Here  the 
expression  in  the  plural,  "that  draw  the  bow" 
(tendentes  sagitiam,  Vulg.),  may  refer  only  to  Lud, 
and  therefore  not  connect  it  with  one  or  both  of  the 
names  preceding.  A  comparison  with  the  other 
three  passages,  in  all  which  Phut  is  mentioned  im- 
mediately before  or  after  Lud  or  the  Ludim,  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  the  LXX.  reading.  Phut, 
*ou5,  for  Pul,  a  word  not  occurring  in  any  other 
passage,  is  the  true  one,   extraordinary  as  is  the 

change  from  '^^W'D  to  Mocrox-  [Pul.]  Jere- 
miah, in  speaking'  of  Pharaoh  Xecho's  army,  makes 
mention  of  "  Gush  and  Phut  that  handle  the  buck- 
ler; and  the  Ludim  that  handle  [and]  bend  the 
bow  "  "  (xlvi.  9).     Here  the  Ludim  are  associated 


a  The  manner  in  which  these  foreign  troops  in  the 
Egyptian  army  are  characterized  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evi^nce  of  the  monuments,  which, 
although  about  six  centuries  earlier  than  the  prophet's 
time,  no  doubt  represent  the  same  condition  of  mili- 
tary matters.  The  only  people  of  Africa  beyond 
Egypt,  portrayed  on  the  monuments,  whom  we  can  con- 
sider as  most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, are  the  ReBU,  who  are  the  Lubim  of  the  Bible, 
almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Mizraite  Lehabim. 
[Lehabim  ;  Lubim.]  Therefore  we  may  take  the  ReBU 
as  probably  illustrating  the  Ludim,  supposing  the  lat- 
ter to  be  Mizraites,  in  which  case  they  may  indeed  be 
included  under  the  same  name  as  the  Lubim,  if  the 
appellation  ReBU  be  wider  than  the  Lubim  of  the 
Bible,  and  also  as  illustrating  Cush  and  Phut. 
The  last  two  are  spoken  of  as  handling  the  buck- 
ler. The  Egyptians  are  generally  represented 
with  small  shields,  frequently  round  ;  the  ReBU 
with  small  round  shields,  for  which  the  term  '/||V 

here  used,  ^^O,  the  small  shield,  and  the  ex- 
pression "  that  handle,"  are  perfectly  appro- 
priate. That  the  Ludim  should  have  been  arch- 
ers, and  apparently  armed  with  a  long  bow  that 
was  strung  with  the  aid  of  the  foot  by  treading 

(i*nt2l?p  *^D'n*^),  is  note-worthy,  since  the  Af- 
ricans were  always  famous  for  their  archery. 
The  ReBU,  and  one  other  of  the  foreign  nations 
that  served  in  the  Egyptian  army  —  the  monuments 
show  the  former  only  as  enemies  —  were  bowmen,  being 
armed  with  a  bow  of  moderate  length  ;  the  other  mer- 
cenaries —  of  whom  we  can  only  identify  the  Philistine 
Cherethim,  though  they  probably  include  certain  of 
the  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
—  carrying  swords  and  javelins,  but  not  bows.  These 
points  of  agreement,  founded  on  our  examination  of 
the  monuments,  are  of  no  little  weight,  as  showing 
the  accuracy  of  the  Bible. 
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with  African  nations,  as  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
prohahle,  pi^imd  facie,  that  the  Mizraite  Ludim  are 
intended.  Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,'' 
speaks  thus  of  Lud :  "  Persia  and  Lud  and  Phut 

were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war:  buckler  (p.^) 
and  helmet  hung  they  up  in  thee;  they  set  thine 
adorning  "  (xxvii.  10).  In  this  place  Lud  might 
seem  to  mean  the  Shemite  Lud,  especially  if  the 
latter  be  connected  with  Lydia ;  but  the  association 
with  Phut  renders  it  as  hkely  that  the  nation  or 
country  is  that  of  the  African  Ludim.  In  the 
prophecy  against  Gog  a  similar  passage  occurs: 
" Persia,  Cush,  and  Phut  (A.  V.  "Libya")  with 
them  [the  army  of  Gog]  ;  all  of  them  [with]  buck- 
ler d?.^)  and  helmet"  (xxxviii.  5).  It  seems 
from  this  that  there  were  Persian  mercenaries  at 
this  time,  the  prophet  perhaps,  if  speaking  of  a 
remote  future  period,  using  their  name  and  that  of 
other  well-known  mercenaries  in  a  general  sense. 
The  association  of  Persia  and  Lud  in  the  former 
passage  loses  therefore  somewhat  of  its  weight.  In 
one  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  Lud  is  thus 
mentioned  among  the  supports  of  that  country: 
"  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Mizraim,  and 
great  pain  shall  be  in  Cush,  at  the  falling  of  the 
slain   in  Mizraim,  and  they  shall  take  away  her 

multitude  (rT31DrT),c  and  her  foundations  shall 
be  broken  down.  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud,  and 
all  the  mingled  people  (D'H??),  and  Chub,  and  the 
children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall  by 
the  sword  with  them  "  (xxx.  4,  5).  Here  Lud  is 
associated  with  Cush  and  Phut,  as  though  an  Afri- 
can   nation.     The    Ereb,    whom    we   have    called 


b  The  description  of  Tyre  in  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
receives  striking  illustration  from  what  we  believe  to 
be  its  earliest  coins.  These  coins  were  held  to  be  most 
probably  of  Tyre,  or  some  other  Phoenician  city,  or 
possibly  of  Babylon,  on  numismatic  evidence  alone,  by 
the  writer's  lamented  colleague  at  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Burgon.  They  probably  date  during  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.  c;  they  may  possibly  be  a  little  older;  but  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  consider  them  as  of  the  time  of, 
and  issued  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  The  chief  coins  are 
octodrachms  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  weight  [Money], 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  war-galley  beneath  the  tow- 
ered walls  of  a  city,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  king  in  a 
chariot,  with  an  incuse  goat  beneath.     This  combina- 


tion of  galley  and  city  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  the 
description  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel,  which  mainly  portrays 
a  state-galley,  but  also  refers  to  a  port,  and  speaks  of 
towers  and  walls. 

c  There  may  perhaps  be  here  a  reference  by  parono- 
masia to  Amon,  the  chief  divinity  of  Thebes,  the  He- 
brew name  of  which,  1*1^1!^  Mj  contains  his  name. 
[Amon.] 
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"  mingled  people  "  rather  than  "  strangers,"  appear 
to  have  been  an  Arab  population  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  perhaps  including  Arab  or  half-Arab 
tribes  of  the  Egyptian  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Nile. 
Chub  is  a  name  nowhere  else  occurring,  which  per- 
haps should  be  read  Lub,  for  the  country  or  nation 
oftheLubim.  [Chub;  Lubim.]  The  "children 
of  the  land  of  the  covenant ' '  may  be  some  league 
of  tribes,  as  probably  were  the  Nine  Bows  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions;  or  the  expression  may  mean 
nations  or  tribes  allied  with  Egypt,  as  though  a 
general  designation  for  the  rest  of  its  supporters 
besides  those  specified.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
passage,  although  Lud  is  placed  among  the  close 
allies  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  yet  it  follows  African 
nations,  and  is  followed  by  a  nation  or  tribe  at  least 
partly  inhabiting  Asia,  although  possibly  also  partly 
inhabiting  Africa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is 
intended  in  these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus 
far  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
Mizraite  Ludim.  There  are  no  indications  in  the 
Bible  known  to  be  positive  of  mercenary  or  allied 
troops  in  the  Egyptian  armies,  except  of  Africans, 
and  perhaps  of  tribes  bordering  Egypt  on  the  east. 
We  have  still  to  inquire  how  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  of  profane  history  may 
affect  our  supposition.  From  the  former  we  learn 
that  several  foreign  nations  contributed  allies  or 
mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  armies.  Among  them 
we  identify  the  Kebu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the 
Shaiiyatana  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served 
in  'David's  army.  The  latter  were  probably  from 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  although  they  may  have 
been  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  army  from 
an  insular  portion  of  the  same  people.  The  rest  of 
these  foreign  troops  seem  to  have  been  of  African 
nations,  but  this  is  not  certain.  The  evidence  of 
the  monuments  reaches  no  lower  than  the  time  of 
the  Bubastite  line.  There  is  a  single  foreign  con- 
temporary inscribed  record  on  one  of  the  colossi  of 
the  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel  in  Nubia,  recording  the 
passage  of  Greek  mercenaries  of  a  Psammetichus, 
probably  the  first  (Wilkinson,  Modern  Egypt  and 
Thebes^  ii.  329 ).«  From  the  Greek  writers,  who 
give  us  information  from  the  time  of  Psammetichus 
I.  downwards,  we  learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and 
other  Greek  mercenaries  formed  an  important 
element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the 
country  was  independent,  from  the  reign  of  that 
king  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus.  These 
mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psam- 
metichus. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention 
of  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting  they  be  intended  by 
Lud  and  the  Ludim  in  the  passages  that  have  been 
considered .  It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  connect  the  Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydi- 
ans,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  prophets  by  whom 
Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  generally  or  always  included  the  more 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the  terms  Lud 
and  Ludim  might  w^ell  apply  to  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  drawn  from  this  territory.^ 
We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  absolutely  con- 
chiding  that  this  important  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
upon  the  prima  facia  evidence  that  the  only  name 
which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
an  African  nation.  R.  S.   P. 

LU  HITH,  THE  ASCENT  OF  (nb^.D 

n'^n^vn,  in  Isalah;  and  so  also  in  the^W  or 
corrected  text  of  Jeremiah,  although  there  the  orig- 
inal text  has  n*invrT,  {.  e.  hal-Luhoth:  7}  ava- 
daa-LS  Aoveid;  in  Jeremiah,  'AAwd,^  Alex.AAacoO, 
[FA.*  AAe^:]  ascensus  Luith),  a  place  in  Moab; 
apparently  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  or  holy  spot 
on  an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  5,  and 
the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  5).  It  is 
mentioned  with  Zoak  and  Hokonaim,  but  whether 
because  they  were  locally  connected,  or  because 
they  were  all  sanctuaries,  is  doubtful.  In  the  days 
of  Eusebkis  and  Jerome  {Onomasticon^  "Luith") 
it  was  still  known,  and  stood  between  Areopolis 
(Rabbath-Moab)  and  Zoar,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerah.  M. 
de  Saulcy  ( Voyage^  ii.  19,  and  Maj}^  sheet  9 ) 
places  it  at  "  Kharbet-Nouehin ;  "  but  this  is  north 
of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  said  to  lie  between  it 
and  Zoar,  whether  we  take  Zoar  on  the  east  or  the 
west  side  of  the  sea.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that 
any  one  else  has  attempted  to  identify  the  place. 

The  signification  of  the  name  hal-Luhith  must 
remain  doubtful.  As  a  Hebrew  word  it  signifies 
"made  of  boards  or  posts"  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  748): 
but  why  assume  that  a  Moabite  spot  should  have 
a  Hebrew  name  ?  By  the  Syriac  interpreters  it  is 
rendered  "  paved  with  flagstones  "  (Eichhorn,  AUg. 
Bibliothek^  i.  845,  872).  In  the  Targums  {Pseudo- 
jon.  and  Jerus.  on  Num.  xxi.  16,  and  Jonathan  on 
Is.  XV.  1)  Lechaiath  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
Ar-Moab.  This  may  contain  an  allusion  to  Lu- 
chith ;  or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning 
"jaw"  for  certain  eminences,  nql  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Lehi  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.  (See 
Michaelis,  Stipjjl.  No.  1307;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  1134.)  It  is  probably,  like 
fVivRABBiM,  the  name  of  the  ascent,  and  not  of  any 
town  at  the  summit,  as  in  that  case  the  word 
would  appear  as  Luhithah,  with  the  particle  of 
motion  added.  G. 

LUKE.  The  name  Luke  (Aou/cas :  [Xwcas]), 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Lucianus  or  of  Lucilius 
(Meyer)  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lucius 
(Acts  xiii.  1:  Rom.  xvi.  21),  which  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent person.  The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times 
in  the  New  Testament  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ; 
Philem.  24),  and  probably  in  all  three,  the  third 
Evangelist  is  the  person  spoken  of.  To  the  Colos- 
sians  he  is  described  as  "the  beloved  physician," 
probably  because  he  had  been  known  to  them  in  that 
faculty.  Timothy  needs  no  additional  m^^'k  for 
identification ;  to  him  the  words  are,  "  only  Luke  is 
with  me."  To  Philemon  Luke  sends  his  salutation 
in  common  with  other  "  fellow-laborers "  of  St. 
Paul.  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Luke  of  these  passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  former  book  for 


a  The  leader  of  these  mercenaries  is  called  in  the 
inscription  "  Psammatichus,  son  of  Theocles ;  "  which 
shows,  in  the  adoption  of  an  Egyptian  name,  the  do- 
mestication of  these  Greeks  in  Egypt. 

b  Any  indications  of  an  alliance  with  Lydia  under 
Amasis  are  insufficient  to  render  it  probable  that  even 


then  Lydians  fought  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  throw 
no  light  on  the  earlier  relations  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Lydians. 

c  The  LXX.  follow  the  Cethib  rather  than  the  Kri, 
as  they  frequently  do  elsewhere,  and  also  include  the 
definite  article  of  the  Hebrew. 
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some  traces  of  that  connection  with  St.  Paul  which 
these  passages  assume  to  exist ;  and  although  the 
name  of  St.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  pronoun  "we" 
several  references  to  the  Evangehst  are  to  be  added 
to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the 
Scriptural,  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the 
Evangelist's  life.  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  iii.  4);  in  what  condition  of  Hfe 
is  uncertain.  That  he  was  taught  the  science  of 
medicine  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples ;  medicine  in  its  earlier 
and  ruder  state  was  sometimes  practiced  even  by  a 
slave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was 
also  a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Nicephorus  (ii.  43),  of  the  Menology 
of  the  Emperor  Basil,  drawn  up  in  980,  and  of 
other  late  writers ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical authority,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are 
wholly  silent  upon  a  point  so  Ukely  to  be  mentioned. 
He  was  not  born  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  "of  the  circumcision"  by  St.  Paul 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  11  with  ver.  14).  If  this  be  not 
thought  conclusive,  nothing  can  be  argued  fi-om 
the  Greek  idioms  in  his  style,  for  he  might  be  a 
Hellenist  Jew,  nor  from  the  Gentile  tendency  of  his 
Gospel,  for  this  it  would  share  with  the  inspired 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.  The  date  of  his  conversion  is 
uncertain.  He  was  not  indeed  "  an  eye-witness 
and  minister  of  the  word  from  the  beginning ' ' 
(Luke  i.  2),  or  he  would  have  rested  his  claim  as 
an  Evangelist  upon  that  ground.  Still  he  may  have 
been  converted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  some  time  be- 
fore his  departure;  and  the  statement  of  Epiphanius 
{Cont.  Hcer.  li.  11)  and  others,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improb- 
able in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theophylact  adopts 
(on  Luke  xxiv.),  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  who 
journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modern  defenders.  Tertullian  assumes 
that  the  conversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Paul  —  "  Lucas  non  apostolus,  sed  apostolicus ;  non 
magister,  sed  discipulus,  utique  magistro  minor, 
certe  tanto  posterior  quanto  posterioris  Apostoli 
sectator,  Pauli  sine  dubio  "  {Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  2); 
and  the  balance  of  probability  is  on  this  side. 

The  first  ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  the 
Evangelist  when  he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and 
shares  his  journey  into  Macedonia.  The  sudden 
transition  to  the  first  person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  10 
is  most  naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  com- 
pany from  this  point.  His  conversion  had  taken 
place  before,  since  he  silently  assumes  his  place 
among  the  great  Apostle's  followers  without  any 
hint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  ministry  of  Christ.  He  may  have  found 
his  way  to  Troas  to  preach  the  Gospel,  sent  pos- 
sibly by  St.  Paul  himself.  As  far  as  Philippi  the 
Evangelist  journeyed  with  the  Apostle.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure 
from  that  place  (xvii.  1)  would  show  that  Luke  was 
now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's 
second  missionary  journey  we  hear  of  Luke  no 
more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the  same  indica- 
tion reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the  company 
(Acts  XX.  5),  having  joined  it  apparently  at  Phihppi, 
where  he  had  been  left.     With  the  Apostle  he 
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passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre,  and  Caesarea  to  Jeru- 
salem (xx.  5,  xxi.  18).  Between  the  two  visits  of 
Paul  to  Philippi  seven  years  had  elapsed  (A.  d.  51 
to  A.  T>.  58),  which  the  Evangehst  may  have  spent 
in  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood,  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

There  remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to 
St.  Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have 
sent  with  him"  {i  e.  Titus)  "the  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  " 
(2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  subscription  of  the  epistle 
sets  out  that  it  was  "  written  from  Philippi,  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucas,^^  and  it  is  an 
old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  epistle. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  the 
"three  months"  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Phihppi 
(xAcCts  XX.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to 
Corinth  on  this  errand;  and  the  words  "whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  " 
enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during 
the  interval  in  which  he  has  not  been  otherwise 
mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  praise 
lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  passage, 
in  his  being  the  author  of  a  written  gospel.  "  Lu- 
cas ..  .  scripsit  EvangeUum  de  quo  idem  Paulus 
'  Misimus,  inquit,  cum  illo  fratrem,  cujus  laus  est  in 
Evangelio  per  omnes  ecclesias  '  "  {De  Viris  III.  c.  7). 

He  again  appears  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the 
memorable  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  He 
remained  at  his  side  during  his  first  imprisonment 
(Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24);  and  if  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  during  the  second  imprisonment,  then  the 
testimony  of  that  epistle  (iv.  11)  shows  that  he 
continued  faithful  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  his 
afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faith- 
ful companion  are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  Epiphanius  {cont.  Hcer.  li. 
11,  vol.  ii.  464,  in  Dindorf  s  recent  edition),  we 
find  that  "  receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  [Luke]  preaches  first  in  Dalmatia  and 
Gallia,  in  Italy  and  Macedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia, 
as  Paul  himself  says  of  some  of  his  companions,  in 
his  epistles,  '  Crescens  in  Gallia^''  for  we  are  not  to 
read  '  in  Galatia '  as  some  mistakenly  think,  but 
'  in  Gallia.''  "  But  there  seems  to  be  as  little 
authority  for  this  account  of  St.  Luke's  ministry 
as  there  is  for  the  reading  Gallia  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
How  scanty  are  the  data,  and  how  vague  the  re- 
sults, the  reader  may  find  by  referring  to  the  Ada 
Sanctorum^  October,  vol.  viii.,  in  the  recent  Brus- 
sels edition.  It  is,  as  perhaps  the  Evangehst  wishes 
it  to  be :  we  only  know  him  whilst  he  stands  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  Paul ;  when  the  master 
departs  the  history  of  the  follower  becomes  con- 
fusion and  fable.  As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the^ 
Evangelist  there  is  the  utmost  uncertainty.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  died  in  advanced  life;  but 
whether  he  suffered  martyrdom  or  died  a  natural 
death ;  whether  Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other 
country,  witnessed  his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine amidst  contradictory  voices.  That  he  died 
a  martyr,  between  A.  d.  75  and  A.  d.  100,  would 
seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suflTrages  in  its  favor. 
It  is  enough  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  to  know  that  the  wTiter  was  the  tried 
and  constant  friend  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  shared 
his  labors,  and  was  not  driven  from  his  side  by 
danger.  W.  T. 
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LUKE,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  third  Gospel  is 
ascribed,  by  the  general  consent  of  ancient  Christen- 
dom, to  "the  beloved  physician,"  Luke,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  the  well- 
known  Muratorian  fragment  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  942)  we 
find  "  Tertio  evangelii  librum  secundum  Lucam. 
Lucas  iste  medicus  post  ascensum  Christi  cum  eum 
Paulus,  quasi  ut  juris  studiosum  secundum  ad- 
sumsisset,  nomine  suo  ex  opinione  conscripsit. 
Dominum  tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  carne.  Et  idem 
prout  assequi  potuit.  Ita  et  ab  nativitate  Johannis 
incipit  dicere."  (Here  Credner's  restoration  of  the 
text  is  followed;  see  his  Geschichte  des  N.  T. 
Kanon^  p.  153,  §  76;  comp.  Routh's  Eeliquice, 
vol.  iv. )  The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr  from  the 
Gospel  narrative  show  an  acquaintance  with  and 
use  of  St.  Luke's  account  (see  Kirchhofer,  Quellen- 
sammlung^  p.  132,  for  the  passages).  Irenseus  {cont. 
H(Ei\  iii.  1)  says  that  "  Luke,  the  follower  of  Paul, 
preserved  in  a  book  the  Gospel  which  that  Apostle 
preached,"  The  same  writer  affords  (iii.  14)  an 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  which  proves 
that  in  the  book  preserved  to  us  we  possess  the 
same  which  he  knew.  Eusebius  (iii.  4)  speaks 
without  doubting,  of  the  two  books,  the  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  Both  he  and 
Jerome  (CataL  Scrix>t.  EccL  c.  7)  mention  the 
opinion  that  when  St.  Paul  uses  the  words  "  ac- 
cording to  my  Gospel "  it  is  to  the  work  of  St. 
Luke  that  he  refers ;  both  mention  that  St.  Luke 
derived  his  knowledge  of  divine  things,  not  from 
Paul  only,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  with 
whom  (says  Eusebius)  he  had  active  intercourse. 
Although  St.  Paul's  words  refer  in  all  probability 
to  no  written  Gospel  at  all,  but  to  the  substance 
of  his  own  inspired  preaching,  the  error  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  how  strong  was  the  opinion  in 
ancient  times  that  Paul  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  writing  of  the  third  Gospel. 

It  has  been  shown  already  [Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
942  f.]  that  the  Gospels  were  in  use  as  one  col- 
lection, and  were  spoken  of  undoubtingly  as  the 
work  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  But  as  regards  the 
genuineness  of  St.  Luke  any  discussion  is  entangled 
with  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  namely,  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  we  possess  to  that 
which  was  used  by  the  heretic  Marcion  ?  The  case 
may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  announced  salvation 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  through  Him  who  was  born  a 
Jew,  of  the  seed  of  David.  The  two  sides  of  this 
fact  produced  very  early  two  opposite  tendencies 
in  the  Church.  One  party  thought  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  the  other  as  the  Redeemer 
of  the  human  race.  The  former  viewed  the  Lord 
as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  tradition ; 
the  other  as  the  revealer  of  a  doctrine  wholly  new, 
in  which  atonement  and  salvation  and  enlighten- 
ment were  offered  to  men  for  the  first  time.  Marcion 
of  Sinope,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  expressed  strongly  the  tendency 
opposed  to  Judaism.  The  scheme  of  redemption, 
so  full  of  divine  compassion  and  love,  was  adopted 
by  him,  though  in  a  perverted  form,  with  his  whole 
heart.     The  aspersions  on  his  sincerity  are  thrown 


a  "  Cerdon  autem  .  .  .  docuit  eum  qui  a  lege  et 
prophetis  annuntiatus  sitDeus,  non  esse  patrem  Domini 
nostri  Christi  Jesu.  Hunc  eMm  cognosci,  ilium  autem 
ignorari ;  et  alteram  quidemi  justum,  alterum  autem 
bonum  esse.     Succtedens  autem  ei  Mafcion  Ponticus 
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out  in  the  loose  rhetoric  of  controversy,  and  are  to 
be  received  with  something  more  than  caution. 
The  heathen  world,  into  the  discord  of  which  the 
music  of  that  message  had  never  come,  appeared 
to  him  as  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  Satan 
So  far  Marcion  and  his  opponents  would  go  to  ■ 
gether.  But  how  does  Marcion  deal  with  the 
0.  T.  ?  He  views  it,  not  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  but  as  something  hostile  in 
spirit  to  the  Gospel.  In  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
0.  T.,  he  saw  only  a  being  jealous  and  cruel.  The 
heretic  Cerdo  taught  that  the  just  and  severe  God 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  not  the  same  as 
the  merciful  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This 
dualism  Marcion  carried  further,  and  blasphemously 
argued  that  the  God  of  the  0.  T.  was  represented 
as  doing  evil  and  delighting  in  strife,  as  repenting 
of  his  decrees  and  inconsistent  with  Himself." 
This  divorcement  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Old  was 
at  the  root  of  Marcion's  doctrine.  In  his  strange 
system  the  God  of  the  0.  T.  was  a  lower  being,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  ArjfiLovpyds,  engaged 
in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter  C'TAt;),  over 
which  he  did  not  gain  a  complete  victory.  But 
the  holy  and  eternal  God,  perfect  in  goodness  and 
love,  comes  not  in  contact  with  matter,  and  creates 
only  what  is  like  to  and  cognate  with  himself.  In 
the  0.  T.  we  see  the  "Demiurgus;"  the  history 
of  redemption  is  the  history  of  the  operation  of  the 
true  God.  Thus  much  it  is  necessary  to  state  as 
bearing  upon  what  follows :  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  Marcion  have  received  a  much  fuller  elucidation 
from  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  ii.;  Anti- 
gnostikus,  and  DogmengescMchte ;  and  from  Yolk- 
mar,  Das  Evangelium  Marcions^  p.  25.  The  data 
in  older  writers  are  found  in  the  Apology  of  Justin 
Martyr,  in  Tertullian  against  Marcion  i.-v. ;  in 
Irenseus,  i.  ch.  27 ;  and  Epiphanius,  Hoer.  xlii. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  teacher,  determined  as  Marcion  was  to  sever  the 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
would  approach  the  Gospel  history  with  strong 
prejudices,  and  would  be  unable  to  accept  as  it 
stands  the  written  narrative  of  any  of  the  three 
Evangelists,  so  far  as  it  admitted  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  soil  and  root  of  the  New.  It 
is  clear,  in  fact,  that  he  regarded  Paul  as  the  only 
Apostle  who  had  remained  faithful  to  his  calling. 
He  admitted  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  Gospel 
which  he  regarded  as  Pauline,  and  rejected  the  rest 
of  the  N".  T.,  not  from  any  idea  that  the  books 
were  not  genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  he 
alleged,  the  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  not 
faithful  teachers  of  the  Gospel  they  had  received. 

But  what  was  the  Gospel  which  Marcion  used  ? 
The  ancient  testimony  is  very  strong  on  this  point ; 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  altered  to  suit  his 
peculiar  tenets.  "  Et  super  haec,"  says  Irenseus, 
"  id  quod  est  secundum  Lucam  Evangeliuifn  cir- 
cumcidens,  et  omnia  quae  sunt  de  geii6ratione 
Domini  conscripta  auferens,  et  de  doctrina  ser- 
monum  Domini  multa  auferens,  in  quibus  manifes- 
tissime  conditorem  hujus  universitatis  suum  Patrem 
confitens  Dominus  conscriptus  est ;  semetipsum  esse 
veraciorem  quam  sunt  hi,  qui  Evangelium  tradi- 
derunt  apostoli,  suasit  discipulis  suis ;  non  Evange- 


adampliavit  doctrlnam,  impudorate  blasphemans  eum, 
qui  a  lege  et  prophetis  annuntiatus  est  Deus  ;  malorum 
factorem  et  bellorum  concupiscentem  et  inconstantem 
quoque  sententia,  et  contrarium  sibi  ipsum  dicens " 
(Irenseus,  i.   27,  §§  1  and  2,  p.  256,  Stieren's  ed.). 
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Hum  sed  particulam  Evangelii  tradens  eis.  Similiter 
autem  et  apostoli  Pauli  Epistolas  abscidit,  auferens 
qusecumque  manifeste  dicta  sunt  ab  apostolo  de  eo 
Deo,  qui  mundum  fecit,  quoniam  hie  Pater  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  qusecumque  ex  propheticis 
memorans  apostolus  docuit,  prsenuntiantibus  ad- 
ventum  Domini  "  {cont.  Hear.  i.  xxvii.  2).  "  Lucam 
videtur  Marcion  elegisse,"  says  Tertullian,  "quern 
caederet"  {cont.  Marc.  iv.  2;  comp.  Origen,  cont. 
Celsum,  ii.  27;  P^piphanius,  Ucer.  xlii.  11;  The- 
odoret,  Hceret.  Fab.  i.  24).  Marcion,  however,  did 
not  ascribe  to  Luke  by  name  the  Gospel  thus  cor- 
rupted (Tert.  cont.  Marc.  iv.  6),  calling  it  simply 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

From  these  passages  the  opinion  that  Marcion 
formed  for  himself  a  Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  all  that  savored  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
narrative,  and  that  he  selected  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  as  needing  the  least  alteration,  seems  to  have 
been  held  universally  in  the  Church,  until  Semler 
started  a  doubt,  the  prolific  seed  of  a  large  con- 
troversy ;  from  the  whole  result  of  which,  however, 
the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  that  used  by 
Marcion  were  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  original 
source,  neither  being  altered  from  the  other.  He 
thinks  that  Tertullian  erred  from  want  of  historical 
knowledge.  The  charge  of  Epiphanius,  of  omis- 
sions in  Marcion's  Gospel,  he  meets  by  the  fact  of 
TertulUan's  silence.  Griesbach,  about  the  same 
time,  cast  doubt  upon  the  received  opinion.  Eich- 
horn  applied  his  theory  of  an  "original  Gospel" 
[see  article  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  945  f.]  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  maintained  that  the  Fathers  had  mistaken 
the  short  and  unadulterated  Gospel  used  by  Marcion 
for  an  abridgment  of  St.  Luke,  whereas  it  was 
probably  more  near  the  "original  Gospel"  than 
St.  Luke.  Hahn  has  more  recently  shown,  in  an 
elaborate  work,  that  there  were  sufficient  motives, 
of  a  doctrinal  kind,  to  induce  Marcion  to  wish  to 
get  rid  of  parts  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  and  he 
refutes  Eichhorn's  reasoning  on  several  passages 
which  he  had  misunderstood  from  neglecting  Ter- 
tullian's  testimony.  He  has  the  merit,  admitted  on 
all  hands,  of  being  the  first  to  collect  the  data  for 
a  restoration  of  Marcion's  text  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  of  tracing  out  in  detail  the  bearing  of 
his  doctrines  on  particular  portions  of  it.  Many 
were  disposed  to  regard  Hahn's  work  as  conclusive; 
and  certainly  most  of  its  results  are  still  undis- 
turbed. Ritschl,  however,  took  the  other  side,  and 
held  that  Marcion  only  used  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
in  an  older  and  more  primitive  form,  and  that  what 
are  charged  against  the  former  as  omissions  are 
often  interpolations  in  the  latter.  A  controversy, 
in  which  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Volkmar  took 
part,  has  resulted  in  the  confirmation,  by  an  over- 
powering weight  of  argument,  of  the  old  opinion 
that  Marcion  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Luke  for  his 
own  purposes.  Volkmar,  whose  work  contains 
the  best  account  of  the  whole  controversy,  sweeps 
away,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  the  opinion  of 
Ritschl  and  Baur  that  Marcion  quoted  the  "  origi- 
nal Gospel  of  Luke,"  as  well  as  the  later  view  of 
Baur,  for  which  there  is  really  not  a  particle  of 
evidence,  that  the  Gospel  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  two  authors  or  editors,  the  former  with 
strong  inclinations  against  Judaism,  a  zealous  fol- 


a  *  The  history  of  this  controversy  is  highly  in- 
structive. For  a  good  account  of  it,  soe  Bleek's  Einl. 
in  das  N.  T.  §  52.     It  should  be  noted  that  Baur, 
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lower  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  latter  with  leanings  to 
Judaism  and  against  the  Gnostics !  He  considers 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as  we  now  possess  it,  to  be  in 
all  its  general  features  that  which  Marcion  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  which  for  doctrinal  reasons 
he  abridged  and  altered.  In  certain  passages,  in- 
deed, he  considers  that  the  Gospel  used  by  Marcion, 
as  cited  by  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius,  may  be 
employed  to  correct  our  present  text.  But  this  is 
only  putting  the  copy  used  by  Marcion  on  the  foot- 
ing of  an  older  MS.  The  passages  which  he  con- 
siders to  have  certainly  suffered  alteration  since 
Marcion's  time  are  only  these:  Luke  x.  21  {evxor 
pi&rS)  KoL  i^o/J.oKoyov/Lt,al)^  22  {koI  ovd^ls  eyuco 
ris  io'Tiv  6  irar'^p  el  jxt)  6  vlos,  Kol  rls  eariv  6 
vlhs  €1  jXT]  6  TTttT^p  Kol  ^  ioLj/  (iovK-qrai  k.  t.  A..), 
xi.  2  (dhs  7]/jl7u  rh  ayiov  Tryev/xd  (Tov)i  xii.  38  {rfj 
ko-irepivfj  (pvXaKfj),  xvii.  2  (supply  el  /xt;  ey€VV7]Qy} 
^  K.  T.  A.),  xviii.  19  {fxi)  /xe  Xeye  ayaOoW  ets 
icrriy  ayadhs  6  Trar^p  u  iv  rjoh  ovpavols)-  In 
all  these  places  the  deviations  are  such  as  may  be 
found  to  exist  between  different  MSS.  A  new 
witness  as  to  the  last,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, appears  in  Hippolytus,  Refutatio  Hcere- 
sium,  p.  254,  Oxford  edition,  where  the  ri  fxe 
\ey€T€  ayadoj/  appears.  See,  on  all  these  pas- 
sages. Tischendorfs  Greek  Testame^it^  ed.  vii.,  and 
critical  notes.  Of  four  other  places  Volkmar  speaks 
more  doubtfully,  as  having  been  disturbed,  but 
possibly  before  Marcion  (vi.  17,  xii.  32,  xvii.  12, 
xxiii.  2). 

From  this  controversy  we  gain  the  following 
result:  Marcion  was  in  the  height  of  his  activity 
about  A.  D.  138,  soon  after  which  Justin  Martyr 
VvTote  his  Apology;  and  he  had  probably  given 
forth  his  Gospel  some  years  before,  i.  e.  about  a.  d. 
130.  At  the  time  when  he  composed  it  he  found 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  so  far  diffused  and  accepted 
that  he  based  his  own  Gospel  upon  it,  altering  and 
omitting.  Therefore  we  may  assume  that,  about 
A.  D.  120,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luko  which  we  possess 
was  in  use,  and  was  familiarly  known.  The  theory 
that  it  was  composed  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  2d  century  is  thus  overthrown;  and  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  of  any  kind  to  set  against 
the  harmonious  assertion  of  all  the  ancient  Church 
that  this  Gospel 'is  the  genuine  production  of  St. 
Luke. 

(On  St.  Luke's  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  Marcion, 
see,  besides  the  fathers  quoted  above,  Hahn,  Das 
Evangelium  Marcions,  Konigsberg,  1823;  01s- 
hausen,  Echtheit  der  vier  kanon.  Evangelien, 
Konigsberg,  1823 ;  Ritschl,  JJas  Evangelium  Ma7'- 
chns,  etc.,  Tiibingen,  1846,  with  his  retractation 
in  Theol.  Jalirb.  1851;  Baur,  K7'it.  Untersuchun- 
gen  uber  d.  kanon.  Evmigelien,  Tubingen,  1847 ; 
Hilgenfeld,  K7'iL  Untersuchungen^  etc.,  Halle,  1850; 
Volkmar,  Das  Evangelium  Marcions,  Leipzig, 
1852;  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Introduction  to  Schleier- 
macher  on  St.  Luke;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  \d'. 
hist.  krit.  Einl.  in]  d.  N.  T.,  Berhn,  1848  [6^ 
Ausg.,  von  Messner  u.  Liinemann,  1860;  see  § 
70  ff.] .  These  are  but  a  part  of  the  writers  who 
have  touched  the  subject.  The  work  of  Volkmar 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough;  and, 
though  some  of  his  views  cannot  be  adopted,  he 
has  satisfactorily  proved  that  our  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  existed  before  the  time  of  Marcion. «) 


unable  to  resist  the  arguments  of  Volkmar,  in  his 
Mark  us  evangelium  (1851),  p.  191  ff.,  essentially  modi- 
fied his  earlier  view  of  the  relation  of  Marcion's  Gos- 
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II.  Date  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  —  We  have 
seen  that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year 
120.  From  internal  evidence  the  date  can  be  more 
nearly  fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest 
time  actually  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of 
two  3'ears  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Rome  "  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him"  (xxviii.  30,  31).  The  writer,  who  has 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto  with  such 
exactness,  leaves  him  here  abruptly,  without  making 
known  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  Csesar,  or  the 
works  in  which  he  engaged  afterwards.  No  other 
motive  for  this  silence  can  be  suggested  than  that 
the  writer,  at  the  time  when  he  published  the  Acts, 
had  no  more  to  tell ;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of 
the  Acts  was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  that  ii?,  about 
A.  D.  63  (Wieseler,  Olshausen,  Alford).  How  much 
earlier  the  Gospel,^described  as  "  the  former  trea- 
tise "  (Acts  i.  1),  may  have  been  written  is  uncer- 
tain. But  Dean  Alford  {Prolegomena)  remarks 
that  the  words  imply  some  considerable  interval 
between  the  two  productions.  The  opinion  of  the 
younger  Thiersch  ( Christian  Churchy  p.  148,  Car- 
lyle's  translation)  thus  becomes  very  probable,  that 
it  was  written  at  Caesarea  during  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment there,  A.  d.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
time;  and  neither  Evangelist  appears  to  have  used 
the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  form  of 
oral  teaching  which  the  Apostles  had  gradually  come 
to  employ.  [Gospels.]  It  is  painful  to  remark 
how  the  opinions  of  many  commentators,  who  re- 
fuse to  fix  the  date  of  this  Gospel  earher  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  influenced  by 
the  determination  that  nothnig  like  prophecy  shall 
be  found  in  it.  Believing  that  our  Lord  did  really 
prophesy  that  event,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  an  Evangelist  reported  the  prophecy 
before  it  was  fulfilled  (see  Meyer's  Commentary^ 
Introduction). 

III.  Place  ivhere  the  Gospel  was  written.  —  If 
the  time  has  been  rightly  indicated,  the  place  would 
be  Caesarea.  Other  suppositions  are  —  that  it  was 
composed  in  Achaia  and  the  region  of  Boeotia 
(Jerome),  in  Alexandria  (Syriac  version),  in  Rome 
(Ewald,  etc.),  in  xYchaia  and  Macedonia  (Hilgen- 
feldj,  and  Asia  Minor  (Kostlin).  It  is  impossible 
to  verify  these  traditions  and  conjectures. 

IV.  Origin  of  the  GosjmI.  —  The  preface,  con- 
tained in  the  four  first  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes 
the  object  of  its  writer.  "  Forasmuch  as  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration 
of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from 
the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most 
excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been 
instructed."  Here  are  several  facts  to  be  observed. 
There  were  many  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
current  at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel.  The  word  "  many  "  cannot  apply  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate  include 

pel  to  that  of  Luke.  Zeller  and  Ritschl  soon  after 
completely  surrendered  their  former  positions  ( T/ieol. 
Jakrb.  1851,  pp.  337, 528  ff.).  The  whole  question  had 
however  long  before  been  really  settled,  and  the  as- 
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more  than  two,  and  because  it  is  implied  that 
former  laborers  leave  something  still  to  do,  and 
that  the  writer  will  supersede  or  supplement  them 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  ground  of  fitness 
for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his  having  carefully 
followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the 
beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an 
eye-witness  from  the  first;  but  possibly  he  may 
have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's 
doings  (see  above  Luke,  Life). 

The  ancient'  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.  The 
two  first  assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel 
preached  by  Paul  (Iren.  cont.  Hair,  iii,  1;  Tert. 
cont.  Marc.  iv.  5);  Origen  calls  it  "the  Gospel 
quoted  by  Paul,"  alluding  to  Rom.  ii.  16  (Euseb. 
E.  Hist.  vi.  25);  and  Eusebius  refers  Paul's  words, 
"according  to  my  Gospel"  (2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that 
of  Luke  {E.  Hist.  iii.  4),  in  which  Jerome  concurs 
{Be  Vir.  III.  7).  The  language  of  the  preface  is 
against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St. 
Paul.  The  Evangehst,  a  man  on  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  was,  made  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life 
the  subject  of  research,  and  with  materials  so  ob- 
tained wrote,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  upon  him,  the  history  now  before  us.  The 
four  verses  could  not  have  been  put  at  the  head  of 
a  history  composed  under  the  exclusive  guidance 
of  Paul  or  of  any  one  Apostle,  and  as  little  could 
they  have  introduced  a  gospel  simply  communicated 
by  another.  Yet  if  we  compare  St.  Paul's  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi. 
23-25)  with  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xxii.  19, 
20),  none  will  think  the  verbal  similarity  could  be 
accidental.  A  less  obvious  parallel  between  1  Cor. 
XV.  3  and  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27,  more  of  thought  than 
of  expression,  tends  the  same  way.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  information  from  every 
quarter,  sought  it  from  the  preaching  of  his  beloved 
master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the  Apostle  in  his  turn  em- 
ployed the  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources 
by  his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle, 
founded  on  the  same  body  of  facts,  and  the  same 
arrangement  of  them  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
used,  became  assimilated  especially  to  that  which 
St.  Luke  set  forth  in  his  narrative.  This  does  not 
detract  from  the  worth  of  either.  The  preaching 
and  the  Gospel  proceeded  each  from  an  inspired 
man;  for  it  is  certain  that  Luke,  employed  as  he 
was  by  Paul,  could  have  been  no  exception  in  that 
plentiful  efflision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  which  Paul 
himself  bears  witness.  That  the  teaching  of  two 
men  so  linked  together  (see  Life)  should  have  be- 
come more  and  more  assimilated  is  just  what  would 
be  expected.  But  the  influence  was  mutual,  and 
not  one-sided;  and  Luke  still  claims  with  right 
the  position  of  an  independent  inquirer  into  his- 
toric facts. 

Upon  the  question  whether  Luke  made  me  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  opinion  given 
here  could  be  conclusive.  [Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
944.]  Each  reader  should  examine  it  for  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  Harmony.  It  is  probable 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  independently,  and 
about  the  same  time.  Some  of  their  coincidences 
arise  from  their  both  incorporating  the  oral  teach- 

tounding  blunders  of  Eichhorn  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject exposed,  by  Mr.  Norton,  in  his  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  vol.  iii.  Addit.  Note  C,  p.  xlix.  fif.  (Boston, 
1844).  A. 
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ing  of  the  Apostles,  and  others,  it  may  be,  from 
their  common  use  of  written  documents,  such  as 
are  hinted  at  in  Luke  i.  1.  As  regards  St.  Mark 
some  regard  his  Gospel  as  the  oldest  New  Testa- 
ment writing,  whilst  others  infer,  from  apparent 
abbreviations  (Mark  i.  12,  xvi.  12),  from  insertions 
of  matter  from  other  places  (Mark  iv.  10-34-,  ix. 
38-48),  and  from  the  mode  in  which  additional 
information  is  introduced  —  now  with  a  seeming 
connection  with  Matthew  and  now  with  Luke  — 
that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  last,  and  has  been  framed 
upon  the  other  two  (De  Wette,  Einkitung^  §  94). 
The  result  of  this  controversy  should  be  to  inspire 
distrust  of  all  such  seeming  proofs,  which  conduct 
different  critics  to  exactly  opposite  results. 

V.  Purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written.  — 
The  Evangelist  professes  to  write  that  Theophilus 
"  might  jinow  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed  "  (i.  4).  Who  was  this 
Theophilus  ?  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant name,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  to 
any  amans  Dei;  but  the  addition  of  Kpariaros^  a 
term  of  honor  which  would  be  used  towards  a  man 
of  station,  or  sometimes  (see  passages  in  Kuinol 
and  Wetstein)  towards  a  personal  friend,  seems 
against  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person. 
Conjecture  has  been  wildly  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
identify  him  with  some  person  known  to  history. 
Some  indications  are  given  in  the  Gospel  about 
him,  and  beyond  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the 
Evangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
which  to  su6h  a  one  would  be  well  known.  It  is 
so  with  Capernaum  (iv.  31),  Nazareth  (i.  26), 
Arimathea  (xxiii.  51),  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renes  (viii.  26),  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and 
Emmaus  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  12;  Luke  xxiv. 
13).  If  places  in  England  — say  Bristol,  and  Ox- 
ford, and  Hampstead  —  were  mentioned  in  this 
careful  minute  way,  it  would  be  a  fair  inference 
that  the  writer  meant  his  work  for  other  than 
English  readers. 

By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Mace- 
donian (Acts  xvi.  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  xvii. 
21),  nor  a  Cretan  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12).  But  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
of  Rome,  is  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing 
St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian 
might  be  supposed  not  to  know  are  described  min- 
utely (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12,  16);  but  when  he  comes 
to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and 
Rhegium,  even  the  more  obscure  Puteoh,  and  Appii 
Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  are  mentioned  as  to 
one  likely  to  know  them.  (For  other  theories  see 
Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  236 ;  Kuinol's 
Prolegomena,a.ndWmer'sBealwb.  art.  Theophilus.) 
All  that  emerges  from  this  argument  is,  that  the 
person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance 
was  a  Gentile  reader.  We  must  admit,  but  with 
great  caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which 
the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in  the 
Gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than 
Jewish  converts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced 
to  Adam,  not  from  Abraham;  so  as  to  connect 
Him  with  the  whole  human  race,  and  not  merely 
with  the  Jews.  Luke  describes  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy,  which  number  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  all  nations;  as  twelve,  the  number 
of  the  Apostles,  represents  the  Jews  and  their  twelve 
tribes.  As  each  Gospel  has  within  certain  limits 
its  own  character  and  mode  of  treatment,  we  shall 
recognize  with  Olshausen  that  "  St.  Luke  has  the 
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peculiar  power  of  exhibiting  with  great  clearness 
of  conception  and  truth  (especially  in  the  long  ac- 
count of  Christ's  journey,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  34), 
not  so  much  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  his  conver- 
sations, with  all  the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to 
them,  with  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present, 
and  with  the  final  results." 

On  the  supposed  "doctrinal  tendency"  of  the 
Gospel,  however,  much  has  been  written  which  it 
is  painful  to  dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refute.  Some 
have  endeavored  to  see  in  this  divine  book  an  at- 
tempt to  engraft  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  elevate 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  of  which  Paul 
was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tendencies,  and  to  put  St.  Paul  higher  than 
the  twelve  Apostles !  (See  Zeller,  Apost.  ;  Baur, 
Kanon.  Evang. ;  and  Hilgenfeld.)  How  two  im- 
partial historical  narratives,  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  could  have  been  taken  for  two  tracts  written 
for  polemical  and  personal  ends,  is  to  an  English 
mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even  its  supporters  found 
that  the  inspired  author  had  carried  out  his  pur- 
pose so  badly,  that  they  were  forced  to  assume  that 
a  second  author  or  editor  had  altered  the  work  with 
a  view  to  "V^^rk  up  together  Jewish  and  Pauhne 
elements  into  harmony  (Baur,  Kanon.  Evang.  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  re-editing  there  is  no 
trace  whatever;  and  the  invention  of  the  second 
editor  is  a  gross  device  to  cover  the  failure  of  the 
first  hypothesis.  By  such  a  machinery,  it  will  be 
possible  to  prove  in  after  ages  that  Gibbon's^His- 
tory  was  originally  a  plea  for  Christianity,  or  any 
similar  paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out 
this  "  Pauline  tendency,"  are  brought  together  by 
Hilgenfeld  with  great  care  {Evang elien,  p.  220); 
but  Reuss  has  shown,  by  passages  from  St.  Matthew 
which  have  the  same  "  tendency  "  against  the  Jews, 
how  brittle  such  an  argument  is,  and  has  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Evangelists  wrote  facts 
and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with  those  facts  with 
pure  historical  candor  (Reuss,  Histoire  de  la  The- 
ologie,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  6.).  Writing  to  a  Gentile 
convert,  and  through  him  addressing  other  Gentiles, 
St.  Luke  has  adapted  the  form  of  his  narrative  to 
their  needs ;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective  bias, 
not  a  vestige  of  a  personal  motive,  has  been  suffered 
to  sully  the  inspired  page.  Had  the  influence  of 
Paul  been  the  exclusive  or  principal  source  of  this 
Gospel,  we  should  have  fovmd  in  it  more  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  contains  (so 
to  speak)  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul. 

VI.  Language  and  style  of  th  e  Gospel.  —  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent, 
classical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  abound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  un- 
usually great,  and  many  of  them  are  compound 
words  for  which  there  is  classical  authority  (see 
Dean  Alford's  valuable  Greek  Test.). 

Some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  style  are 
here  noted :  a  more  minute  examination  will  be 
found  in  Prof.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  N.  T. 
(Bagster,  1848),  [and  in  his  new  work,  Introd.  to 
the  Studij  of  the  jY.  T.  (Lond.  1868),  ii.  56  ff., 
comp.  p.  12  ff.] 

1.  The  very  frequent  use  of  iyevero  in  intro-- 
ducing  a  new  narrative  or  a  transition,   and  of 
iyepero  iv  rcf  with  an  infinitive,  are  traceable  to  > 
the  Hebrew. 
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2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  frequent  use  of 
Kapdiuf  answering  to  the  Hebrew  —  2» 

3.  'NofxiKoi,  used  six  times  instead  of  the  usual 
ypafifiareTs^  and  iTncrrdr-ns  used  six  times  for 
pa/3/3t,  StSao-zcaAos,  are  cases  of  a  preference  for 
words  more  intelligible  to  Greeks  or  Gentiles. 

4.  The  neuter  participle  is  used  frequently  for  a 
substantive,  both  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 

5.  The  infinitive  with  the  genitive  of  the  article, 
to  indicate  design  or  result,  as  in  i.  9,  is  frequent 
in  both  books. 

6.  The  frequent  use  of  Se  /cai,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  as  in  iii.  9. 

7.  The  frequent  use  of  kol  ahrSs,  as  in  i.  17. 

8.  The  preposition  arvy  is  used  about  seventy- 
five  times  in  Gospel  and  Acts :  in  the  other  Gospels 
rarely. 

9.  ^Arevi^^iv  is  used  eleven  times  in  Gospel  and 
Acts;  elsewhere  only  twice,  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.). 

10.  Ei  §6  fxi]  ye  is  used  five  times  for  the  ei  5e 
jxi]  of  Mark  and  John. 

11.  Et7r6?j/  Trpoy,  which  is  frequent  in  St.  Luke, 
is  used  elsewhere  only  by  St.  John :  XaXetv  Trp6s, 
also  frequent,  is  only  thrice  used  by  other  writers. 

12.  St.  Luke  very  frequently  uses  the  auxiliary 
verb  with  a  participle  for  the  verb,  as  in  v.  17,  i. 
20. 

13.  He  makes  remarkable  use  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with  ^id  and  eVt. 

14.  Xdpi.?,  very  frequent  in  Luke,  is  only  used 
thrice  by  John,  and  not  at  all  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.     'Xcorrjp,  (TccTTjpia,  aooTr]piov,  are  frequent 

'with  Luke;  the  two  first  are  used  once  each  by 
John,  and  not  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

15.  The  same  may  be  said  of  evayyeXi^eo-daL, 
once  in  Matthew,  and  not  at  all  in  Mark  and  John ; 
VTro(rTp€(p€Lj/,  once  in  Mark,  not  in  other  Gospels; 
icpKTrdyaL,  not  used  in  the  other  three  Gospels; 
di€px€(Tdai,,  thirty-two  times  in  Luke's  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  and  only  twice  each  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John ;  irapaxpriiiia  frequent  in  Luke,  and  only 
twice  elsewhere,  in  Matthew. 

16.  The  words  dfxoQvfxabSv^  evXa^r^s,  avi]p^  as 
a  form  of  address  and  before  substantives,  are  also 
characteristic  of  Luke. 

17.  Some  Latin  words  are  used  by  Luke :  Keyecav 
(viii.  30),  ^7]vdpiov   (x.  35),  crovhdpLov  (xix.  20), 

KoXwvia  (Acts  xvi.  12). 

On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts  it  is 
found  that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and 
free  from  Hebrew  idioms ;  and  the  style  of  the  later 
portion  of  the  Acts  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
former.  Where  Luke  used  the  materials  he  derived 
from  others,  oral  or  written,  or  both,  his  style 
reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of  them ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness 
and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  words,  these  dis- 
appear. 

VIL  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. — In 
the  citations  from  the  O.  T.,  of  the  principal  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list,  there  are  plain  marks 
of  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  version :  — 
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Luke  1.  17. 

Mai.  iv.  4,  5. 

u     ii.  23. 

Ex.  xiii.  2. 

u     ii.  24. 

Lev.  xii.  8. 

<<     iii.  4.  5,  6. 

Is.  xl.  3,  4,  5. 

u     iv.  4. 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

u     iv.  8. 

Deut.  vi.  13. 

u   iv.  10,  n. 

Ps.  xci.  11, 12. 

u     iv.  12. 

Deut.  vi.  16. 

«     iv.  18. 

Is.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

Luke 

vii.  27. 

MaL  iii.  1. 

viii.  10. 

Is.  vi.  9. 

X.  27. 

Deut.  vi.  5  ;  Lev.  xix.  18 

xviii.  20. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

xix.  46. 

Is.  Ivi.  7 ;  Jer.  vii.  11. 

XX.  17. 

Ps.  cxviii.  22,  23, 

XX.  28. 

Deut.  XXV.  5. 

XX.  42,  43. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

xxii.  37. 

Is.  liii.  12. 

xxiii.  46. 

Ps.  xxxi.  5. 

VHL  Integ7'ity  of  the  Gospel — the  first  two 
Chapters.  —  The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr  and  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies.  The  silence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  only 
indicates  that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  some- 
what late,  which  was  probably  the  case.  The  result 
of  the  Marcion  controversy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
our  Gospel  was  in  use  before  a.  d.  120.  A  special 
question,  however,  has  been  raised  about  the  two 
first  chapters.  The  critical  history  of  these  is  best 
drawn  out  perhaps  in  Meyer's  note.  The  chief 
objection  against  them  is  founded  on  the  garbled 
opening  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  who  omits  the  two 
first  chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immediately  with 
iv.  31.  (So  Tertulhan,  "  Anno  quintodecimo  prin- 
cipatus  Tiberiani  proponit  Deum  descendisse  in 
civitatem  Galil8ea3  Capharnaum,"  cont.  Marc.  iv. 
7.)  But  any  objection  founded  on  this  would  apply 
to  the  third  chapter  as  well ;  and  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and 
quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  (see  Apology^  i.  §  33,  and 
an  allusion,  Dial,  cum  Try  ph.  100)  about  the  time 
of  Marcion.  There  is  therefore  no  real  ground  for 
distinguishing  between  the  two  first  chapters  and 
the  rest;  and  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  apply  to  the  whole  inspired 
narrative  as  we  now  possess  it  (see  Meyer's  note; 
also  Volkmar,  p.  130). 

IX.  Contents  of  the  Gosjjel.  —  This  Gospel  con- 
tains —  1.  A  preface,  i.  1-4.  2.  An  account  of 
the  time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  i.  5  to  ii. 
52.  3.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of 
our  Lord,  common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  Mark, 
related  for  the  most  part  in  their  order,  and  be- 
longing to  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood,  iii.  1 
to  ix.  50.  4.  A  collection  of  similar  accounts,  re- 
ferring to  a  certain  journey  to  Jerusalem,  most  of 
them  peculiar  to  Luke,  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14.  5.  An 
account  of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  common  to  Luke  with  the  other  Evange- 
lists, except  as  to  some  of  the  accounts  of  what 
took  place  after  the  resurrection,  xviii.  15  to  the 
end. 

Sources.  —  Works  of  Irenseus  (ed.  Stieren); 
Justin  Martyr  (ed.  Otto) ;  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Epiphanius  (ed.  Dindorf);  Hippolytus  (ed.  Miller); 
and  Eusebius  (ed.  Valesius);  Marsh's  Michaelis ; 
De  Wette,  EinleUung ;  Meyer,  Kommentar  ;  the 
work  of  Hahn,  Ritschl,  Baur,  and  Volkmar,  quoted 
above;  Credner,  ^a?iOW  ,•  Dean  A\(oYd\  Con^men- 
tary ;  Dictionaries  of  Winer  and  Herzog ;  Com- 
mentaries of  Kuinol,  Wetstein,  and  others ;  Thiersch, 
Church  History  (Eng.  Trans.);  Olshausen,  Echt- 
heit ;  Hug,  Einleitung ;  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage ; 
Greek  Testament,  Tischendorf,  ed.  vii.,  and  notes 
there.  W.  T. 

*  The  most  important  works  on  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  addition  to 
the  art.  Gospels,  p.  959  fF.  Others  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  following.  Patristic  :  Origen,  Homilies^ 
extant  in  Jerome's  Latin  translation,  with  a  few 
Greek  fragments  (Migne's  Patrol.  Grceca,  vol.  xiii. 
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coll.  1801-1910);  Eusebius,  Comm.  (fragments),  in 
Migne,  ibid.  xxiv.  529-606 ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Com7Ji.,  in  Migne,  ibid.  Ixxii.  475-950,  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  same,  more  complete,  edited  by  R.  P. 
Smith,  Oxford,  1858,  4to,  and  trans,  by  him  into 
English,  2  vols.  Oxf.  1859,  8vo;  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus,  Comm.  in  IV.  Uvangelia,  ed.  C.  F.  Mat- 
thaei,  3  vols.  Lips.  1792  (Migne,  vol.  cxxix.); 
Theophylact,  0pp.  I  267-498,  Venet.  1754  (Migne, 
vol.  cxxiii.);  Ambrose,  Ojjp.  i.  1261-1544,  Par. 
1686;  Bede,  Woi'ks^  ed.  Giles,  vols,  x.,  xi..  Loud. 
1843.  See  also  Corderiiis,  Catena  sexayinta  quinque 
Grmcorum  Patrum  in  S.  Liicain,  Antv.  1628,  fol. ; 
Nicetas,  Catena^  etc.  in  Mai's  Scriptt.  Vet.  Nova 
Coll.  ix.  626-720;  Cramer,  Catena  in  S.  Lucce  et 
S.  Joannis  Jlvv.,  Oxon.  1841. 

Passing  by  the  commentaries  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  and  others,  we  further  note:  C.  Segaar, 
Obss.  phil.  et  theol.  in  Evang.  Lucce  Capp.  xi. 
[not  ix.  as  in  Winer  and  others]  prior a^  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1766;  Morus,  Prcelecit.  in  Lucm  Ev.,  Lips. 
1795 ;  Valckenaer,  Selecta  e  Scholis  ValcJcenarii  in 
Libb.  quosdam  N.  T.  ed.  E.  Wassenbergh.,  2  tom. 
Amst.  1815-18  (vol.  i.  Luke  and  Acts);  C.  W. 
Stein,  Comm.  zu  dem  Ev.  d.  Lucas,  Halle,  1830 ; 
F.  A.  Bornemann,  Scholia  in  Lucm  Ev.,  Lips. 
1830,  valuable  philologically ;  James  Smith  of  Jor- 
danhill.  Diss,  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  in  his  Voyage  arid  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1856,  pp.  1-58;  [N.  N.  Whiting,] 
The  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  trans,  from  the 
Greek,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common  English  Ver- 
sion, loith  Notes.  New  York  (Amer.  Bible  Union), 
1860,  4to:  H.  Jacoby,  Vier  Beitrdge  zum  Ver- 
standniss  der  JReden  des  Herrn  im  Ev.  d.  Lucas, 
Nordhausen,  1863;  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee,  Das  Ev. 
nach  Lukas,  theol.-homil.  bearbeitet,  3e  Aufl. 
Bielefeld,  1867  (Theil  iii.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk), 
trans,  from  2d  ed.  by  Dr.  Philip  SchafF  and  Rev. 
C.  C.  Starbuck,  N.  Y.  1866  (vol.  ii.  of  Lange's 
Comm.). 

More  popular  commentaries  are  those  of  James 
Thompson,  Expos.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  3  vols.  Lond.  1849-51;  James  Ford,  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  illustrated  from  Ancient  and 
Modern  Aidhors,  Lond.  1851;  James  Foote,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  3d  ed. 
2  vols.  Glasg.  1857;  James  Stark,  Comm.  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866 
(doctrinal);  and  Van  Doren,  Suggestive  Comm.  on 
St.  Luke,  Amer.  reprint,  2  vols.  N.  Y.  1868. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  this  Gospel, 
one  may  consult  the  well-known  bibliographical 
works  of  Lilienthal,  Walch,  Winer,  Danz,  and 
DarHng.  A. 

*  LUMP  OF  FIGS,  2  K.  xx.  7.  [Fig- 
Tree,  c] 

LUNATICS  {(T€\'nviaC6^i€voL)-  This  word*is 
used  twice  in  the  N.  T.     In  the  enumeration  of 


a  The  ground  for  this  suggestion,  besides  the  re- 
markable agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  as  given 

above,  is  Josh,  xviii.  18,  where  the  words   ?|jn3"^S 

nf^ V  should,  according  to  ordinary  usage,  be  ren- 
dered "  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah  ;  "  the  ah,  which  is 
the  particle  of  motion  in  Hebrew,  not  being  required 
here,  as  it  is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse. 
Other  names  are  found  both  with  and  without  a  similar 
termination,  as  Jotbah,  Jotbathah  ;  Timnath,  Tim- 
nathah  ;  Riblah,  Riblathah.  Laish  and  Laishah  are 
probably  distinct  places. 
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Matt.  iv.  24,  the  "  lunatics  "  are  distinguished  from 
the  demoniacs ;  in  Matt.  xvii.  15,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  a  boy  who  is  expressly  declared  to  have 
been  possessed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
word  itself  refers  to  some  disease,  affecting  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  a 
sign  of  possession  (see  on  this  subject  Demoniacs). 
By  the  description  of  Mark  ix.  17-26,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  disease  was  epilepsy  (see  Winer, 
Realw.  "  Besessene;  "  Trench,  On  the  Miracles, 
p.  363).  'J'he  origin  of  the  name  (as  of  (Te\r}uiaK6s 
and  (T€\7}y6l3\7]ros  in  earlier  Greek,  "  lunaticus  " 
in  Latin,  and  equivalent  words  in  modern  lan- 
guages) is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases 
of  a  paroxysmal  character  were  affected  by  tlie  light, 
or  by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  A.  B. 

*  LUST,  not  restricted  formerly  to  one  passion, 
but  any  strong  desire  or  inclination.  It  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  narrower  and  the  wider  sense.    It 

is  employed  to  translate  tt???.,  H^^'^nt]!^,  H^Wi?, 
and  iiridv/jiia,  7]Zovi],  ope\Ls,  irdOos.  In  Ex.  xv.  9, 
t^D?.  (in  the  A.  V.  "lust")  denotes  strictly  the 
soul  as  the  seat  of  the  desires.  The  meaning  of 
"lust"  as  a  verb  (found  six  times  in  the  A.  V.) 
fluctuates  in  like  manner.  H. 

*  LUSTY,  Judg.  iii.  29,  archaic  for  «  stout," 
"  vigorous  "  ;  but  in  the  marg.,  "  fat,"  as  the  A.  V. 

renders  1pti7  elsewhere,  except  Is.  xxx.  23,  where 
it  is  "  plenteous."  H. 

LUZ  (t^^,  and  perhaps  nt^^,  i.  e.  Luzah 
[almond-tree,  Ges. :  see  below],  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  the  Saniar.  Codex  and  of  its  two  ver- 
sions: of  the  LXX.  and  Eusebius,  Aou^a  and 
Aoy^a;^  [Vat.  once  in  Josh,  xviii.  13  Kou^a:] 
and  the  Vulgate  Luza).  The  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  name  attaches  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  place  itself.  It  seems  impossible  to  discover 
with  precision  whether  Luz  and  Bethel  represent 
one  and  the  same  town  —  the  former  the  Canaanite, 
the  latter  the  Hebrew  name  —  or  whether  they 
were  distinct  places,  though  in  close  proximity. 
The  latter  is  the  natural  inference  from  two  of  the 
passages  in  which  Luz  is  spoken  of.  Jacob  "  called 
the  name  of  the  p)lace  Bethel,  but  the  name  of  the 
city  w^as  called  Luz  in  the  beginning  "  (Gen.  xxviii. 
19);  as  if  the  spot  —  the  "certain  place"  —  on 
which  he  had  "  lighted,"  where  he  saw  his  vision 
and  erected  his  pillar,  were  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Canaanite  town.  And  with  this  agree  the  terms 
of  the  specification  of  the  common  boundary  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  It  ran  "  from  Bethel  to 
Luz  "  (Josh.  xvi.  2),  or  "  from  the  wilderness  of 
Bethaven  ...  to  Luz,  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah 
southward,  that  is  Bethel"  (xviii.  13);  as  if  Bethel 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
other  city  stood. 

Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak  of  the 

b  In  one  case  only  do  the  LXX.  omit  the  termination, 
namely,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  and  here  thej^  give  the 
name  as  Oulammaous,  OuAajU.jU.aovs  [so  in  many  MSS., 
but  Rom.  OuA.aju.A.oiJ^,  Alex.  OuAaju.jU.avs],  incorporating 

with  it  the  preceding  Hebrew  word  Ulam,  D7^S,  as 
they  have  also  done  in  the  case  of  Laish  (see  p.  1581, 
note  c).  The  eagerness  with  which  Jerome  attacks 
this  monstrous  name  at  every  possible  opportunity  i? 
very  curious  and  characteristic. 
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two  as  identical  —  "  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that 
is  Bethel  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  6);  and  in  the  account  of 
the  capture  of  Bethel,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  it  is  said  that  "  the  name  of  the  city  before 
was  Luz  "  (Judg.  i.  23).  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that,  in  the  very  first  notice  of  Abram's 
arrival  in  Canaan,  Bethel  is  mentioned  without 
Luz  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3),  just  as  Luz  is  mentioned 
by  Jacob  without  Bethel  (xlviii.  3). 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  point  on  which  the 
evidence  was  so  curiously  contradictory.  In  the 
passages  just  quoted  we  find  Bethel  mentioned  in 
the  most  express  manner  two  generations  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  which  gave  it  its  name; 
while  the  patriarch  to  whom  that  event  occurred, 
and  who  made  there  the  most  solemn  vow  of  his 
life,  in  recurring  to  that  very  circumstance,  calls 
the  place  by  its  heathen  name.  We  further  find 
the  Israelite  name  attached,  before  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites,  to  a  city  of  the  build- 
ing of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which  city  is 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaan  ites. 

The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  two 
places  were,  during  the  times  preceding  the  con- 
quest, distinct,  Luz  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the 
pillar  and  altar  of  Jacob :  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Luz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel 
arose:  that  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  taken  as  iden- 
tical in  cases  where  there  was  no  special  reason  for 
discriminating  them,  and  that  the  great  subsequent 
reputation  of  Bethel  will  account  for  the  occurrence 
pf  its  name  in  Abram's  history  in  reference  to  a 
date  prior  to  its  existence,  as  well  as  in  the  records 
of  the  conquest. 

2.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destroyed,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  "land  of  the  Hittites  "  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record  (Judg. 
i.  26).  But  its  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
"  land  of  the  Hittites,"  has  never  been  discovered 
since,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  puzzles  of  Scripture 
geographers.  Eusebius  {Onom.  Aov^d)  mentions 
a.  place  of  the  name  as  standing  near  Shechem, 
nine  (Jerome,  three)  miles  from  Neapolis  (Nabkis). 
The  objection  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  placing  in 
central  Palestine,  and  at  that  period,  a  district  ex- 
clusively Hittite.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  in 
Cyprus,  as  if  Chittim  were  the  country  of  the  Hit- 
tites ;  others  in  Arabia,  as  at  Lysa,  a  Roman  town 
in  the  desert  south  of  Palestine,  on  the  road  to 
Akabah  (Rob.  i.  187). 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  is  usually  taken  as  meaning  "hazel,"  and  de- 
noting the  presence  of  such  trees;  but  the  latest 
lexicographer  (Fiirst,  Hanclwb.  G66)  has  returned 
to  the  opinion  of  an  earher  scholar  (Hiller,  Onom. 
70),  that  the  notion  at  the  root  of  the  word  is  rather 
"bending  "  or  "  sinking,"  as  of  a  valley.         G. 

*  The  difficulties  suggested  in  this  article  and 
in  that  on  Bethel  as  to  the  use  of  the  two  names, 
are  removed  by  careful  attention  to  the  narrative. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  town  in  the  locality 
in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  but  he  pitched  his  tent 
and  built  his  altar  in  a  place  which  Moses  can  only 


«  *  Luke  mentions  that  the  Lystrians  spoke  in  their 
native  tongue  (Acts  xiy.  11),  because  it  explains  why 
Paul  and  Barnabas  did  not  at  once  rebuke  the  cry  of 
the  multitude  :  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in 
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describe  by  means  of  the  names  of  the  places  nearest 
thereto  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (Gen.  xii.  8, 
xiii.  3).  Nor  had  any  town  yet  been  built  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  first  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-19),  nor  of  his 
second  (xxxv.  6)  visit,  the  narrative  implying  that 
it  was  a  solitary  place.  At  his  first  visit  Jacob 
named  the  place  Bethel;  but  he  remained  there 
only  a  single  night,  and  there  was  no  one  with  him 
to  hear  or  give  currency  to  the  designation.  At 
his  second  visit  therefore,  with  his  numerous  house- 
hold ("  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  ") 
when  he  apparently  sojourned  there  for  some  time, 
he  repeated  it,  and  it  became  thenceforward  to  his 
descendants  the  rightful  name  of  the  locality. 
When  he  removed  thence,  it  again  became  an  un- 
inhabited place,  and  the  Canaanites  built  a  town 
which  they  called  by  their  own  name  of  Luz,  and 
which  continued  quite  down  to  the  conquest. 
During  the  interval  between  the  building  of  the 
town  and  the  conquest  there  were  therefore  to  the 
Israelites  two  names,  that  de  facto  of  the  town, 
Luz ;  and  that  ch  jure.,  of  the  locality  (there  was 
yet  no  such  town),  Bethel.  Either  name  is  used 
to  describe  the  place.  (Gen.  xxxv.  6;  Judg.  i.  23, 
etc.)  The  Canaanite  town  was  built  in  the  interval 
between  Jacob's  second  visit  and  the  time  of  his 
death  —  probably  before  his  going  down  to  Egypt. 
This  second  visit  having  been  before  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  (xxxv.  6,  16),  there  was  ample  time  for 
the  building.  AVhen  Jacob  speaks  of  the  place  at 
a  later  time  (xlviii.  3),  he  naturally  calls  it  by  its 
existing  name;  while  in  Judges  i.  23,  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  an  Israehte  town, 
it  is  as  naturally  called  by  the  latter,  with  paren- 
thetical mention  of  the  former  name.  The  sug- 
gestion in  the  above  article,  that  the  later  town  did 
not  precisely  cover  the  site  of  the  earlier,  in  expla- 
nation of  Josh.  xvi.  2,  seems  altogether  probable. 

F.  G. 
LYCAO'NIA  {AvKaovla)'  This  is  one  of 
those  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned 
in  the  jST.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an 
ethnological  than  a  strictly  political  sense.  From 
what  is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  11  of  "  the  speech  of  Ly- 
caonia,"  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something  very 
different  from  ordinary  Greek.  Whether  this  lan- 
guage was  some  Syrian  dialect  [Cappadocia],  or 
a  corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  been  much  debated 
(Jablonsky,  Ojmsc.  iii.  3;  Gukhng,  De  Ling.  Ly- 
caon.  1726).'^  The  fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were 
familiar  with  the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent 
with  either  supposition.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to 
see  these  rude  country  people,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas worked  miracles  among  them,  rushing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  strangers  were  Mercury  and 
Jupiter,  whose  visit  to  this  very  neighborhood  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Ovid's  most  charming  stories 
(Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  626).  Nor  can  we  fail  to  no- 
tice how  admirably  St.  Paul's  address  on^he  occa- 
sion was  adapted  to  a  simple  and  imperfectly  civil- 
ized race  (xiv.  15-17).  This  was  at  Lystra,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Further  to  the  east  was 
Derbe  (ver.  6),  not  far  from  the  chief  pass  which 
leads  up  through  Taurus,  from  Cilicia  and  the 
coast,  to  the  central  table-land.  At  the  western 
limit  of  Lycaonia  was  Iconium  (ver.  1),  in  the  direc- 


the  likeness  of  men."  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  in  which  this  was  spoken.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Apostles  possessed  any  permanent  gift  of 
tongues  to  aid  them  in  preaching  the  Gospel.       H. 
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tion  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  A  good  Roman 
road  intersected  the  district  along  the  line  thus  in- 
dicated. On  St.  Paul's  lirst  missionary  journey  he 
traversed  Lycaonia  from  west  to  east,  and  then  re- 
turned on  his  steps  (v.  21;  see  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  On 
the  second  and  third  journeys  he  entered  it  from 
the  east;  and  after  leaving  it,  travelled  in  the  one 
case  to  Troas  {Ads  xvi.  1-8),  in  the  other  to  Eph- 
esus  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  Lycaonia  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dreary  plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of 
fresh  water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  favorable  to  sheep-farming.  In  the  first 
notices  of  this  district,  which  occur  in  connection 
with  Roman  history,  we  find  it  under  the  rule  of 
robber-chieftains.  After  the  provincial  system  had 
embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Mmor,  the  boundaries 
of  the  provinces  were  variable;  and  Lycaonia  was, 
politically,  sometimes  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in 
Galatia.  A  question  has  been  raised,  in  connection 
with  this  point,  concerning  the  chronology  of  parts 
of  St.  Paul's  hfe.  This  subject  is  noticed  in  the 
article  on  Galatia.  J.  S.  H. 

LYC'IA  (AvKia'-  [Lycia'l),  [Acts  xxvii.  5,]  is 
the  name  of  that  southwestern  region  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor  which  is  immediately  opposite 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  is  a  remarkable  district 
both  physically  and  historically.  The  last  emi- 
nences of  the  range  of  Taurus  come  down  here  in 
majestic  masses  to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus,  with  the  river  Xanthus 
winding  between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long 
series  of  promontories  called  by  modern  sailors  the 
"seven  capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets  favor- 
able to  seafaring  and  piracy.  In  this  district  are 
those  curious  and  very  ancient  architectural  remains, 
which  have  been  so  fully  illustrated  by  our  English 
travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  Messrs.  Spratt  and 
Forbes,  and  many  specimens  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
political  history  of  the  earliest  Lycians,  their 
country  was  incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire, 
and  their  ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included 
in  the  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of 
the  territory  which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus 
to  cede  (Liv.  xxxvii.  55).  It  was  made  in  the  first 
place  one  of  the  continental  possessions  of  Rhodes 
[Cakia]  :  but  before  long  it  was  politically  sepa- 
rated from  that  island,  and  allowed  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  has  been  called  the  golden 
period  of  the  history  of  Lycia.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  23)  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  Romans  sent  de- 
spatches hi  flivor  of  the  Jews  mider  Simon  Macca- 
bseus.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that 
Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman  provincial  sys- 
tem. At  first  it  was  combined  with  Pamphyha, 
and  the  governor  bore  the  title  of  "  Proconsul 
Lycise  et  Pamphvlife "  (Gruter,  Thes.  p.  458). 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict when  St.  Paul  visited  the  Lycian  towns  of 
Pataua  (Acts  xxi.  1)  and  Myka  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
separate  province,  with  Myra  for  it.«  capital. 

J.   S.  H. 

LYD^DA  (Ar;55a:  Lydda),  tne  Greek  form  of 
the  name  which  originally  appears  in  the  Hebrew 
records  as  Lod.  It  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  St.  Peter's  acts  of  healing,  on  the  para- 
lytic ^Eneas,  one   of   -'  the  saints  who    dwelt  at 
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Lydda  "  (Acts  ix.  32),  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  neighboring 
plain  of  Sharon  (ver.  35).  Here  Peter  was  residing 
vv'hen  the  disciples  of  Joppa  fetched  him  to  that  city 
in  their  distress  at  the  death  of  Tabitha  (ver.  38). 

Quite  in  accordance  with  these  and  the  other 
scattered  indications  of  Scripture  is  the  situation 
of  the  modern  town,  which  exactly  retains  its  name, 
and  probably  its  position.  Lidd  (Tobler,  '6tt  Wand. 
pp.  69,  456),  or  Ludd  (Robinson,  Bibl  Res.  ii.  244), 
stands  in  the  J/e/j",  or  meadow,  of  Ibn  0/neir, 
part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which  anciently 
bore  the  name  of  Siiakon,  and  which,  when  covered 
with  its  crops  of  corn,  reminds  the  traveller  of  the 
rich  wheat-fields  of  our  own  Lincohishire  (Rob.  iii. 
145 ;  and  see  Thomson,  La7id  and  Book,  ch.  xxxiv.). 
It  is  9  miles  from  Joppa,"  and  is  the  first  town  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  roads  between  that  place  . 
and  Jerusalem.  Within  a  circle  of  4  miles  still 
stand  Ono  {Kefr  Auna),  Hadid  (el-IIaditheh),  and 
Neballat  (Beit-Neballah),  three  places  constantly 
associated  with  Lod  in  the  ancient  records.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said  still  to  bear 
the  name  of  Abi  Butrus  (Peter),  in  memory  of  the 
Apostle  (Rob.  ii.  248;  Tobler,  471).  Lying  so 
conspicuously  in  this  fertile  plain,  and  upon  the 
main  road  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  Lydda 
could  hardly  escape  an  eventful  history.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Josephus  a  place  of  considerable  size, 
which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  three  (or  four, 
xi.  57)  "governments  "  or  toparchies  (see  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5)  which  Demetrius  Soter  (b.  c. 
cir.  152),  at  the  request  of  Jonathan  INlaccabseus, 
released  from  tribute,  and  transferred  from  Samaria 
to  the  estate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace, 
xi.  34 ;  comp.  x.  30,  38 ;  xi.  28,  57) ;  though  by 
whom  these  districts  were  originally  defined  does 
not  appear  (see  Michaelis,  Bib./iir  UngeL).  A  cen- 
tury later  (b.  c.  cir.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Em- 
maus,  and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insa- 
tiable Cassius,  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  sold  into  slavery  to  raise  the  exorbitant 
taxes  imposed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  §  2).  From 
this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon  released  by  Antony ; 
but  a  few  years  only  elapsed  liefore  their  city  (a.  d. 
66)  was  burnt  by  Cestius  Gallus  on  his  way  from 
Ca3sarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  entered  it  when  all  the 
people  of  the  place  but  fifty  were  absent  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  19,  §  1).  He  must  have  passed  the  hardly  cold 
ruins  not  more  than  a  fortnight  after,  when  flying 
for  his  life  before  the  infuriated  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  repair  appears  to  have  been  inunediatelv 
made,  for  in  less  than  two  years,  early  in  A.  i).  68, 
it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  again  taken  by  Vespa- 
sian, then  on  his  way  to  his  campaign  in  the  south 
of  Judaea.  Vespasian  introduced  fresh  inhabitants 
from  the  prisoners  lately  taken  in  Galilee  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1).  But  the  substantial  rebuilding 
of  the  town  —  lying  as  it  did  in  the  road  of  every 
invader  and  every  countermarch  —  can  hardly  have 
been  effected  till  the  disorders  of  this  unhappy 
country  were  somewhat  composed.  Hadrian's 
reign,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Bar- 
Cocheba  (a.  d.  cir.  136),  when  Paganism  was 
triumphant,    and    Jerusalem    rebuilding    as    iElia 


a  *  Lydda  (as  ascertained  by  leveling)  is  somewhat 
over  11  miles  from  Joppa  ( Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeru- 
salem,  p.  21).  H. 
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Capitolina,  would  not  be  an  improbable  time  for 
this,  and  for  the  bestowal  on  Lydda  of  the  new 
name  of  Diospolis  «  —  City  of  Zeus  —  which  is 
stated  by  Jerome  to  have  accompanied  the  rebuild- 
ing. (See  Quaresmius,  Peregr.  i.,  lib.  4,  cap.  3.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  new  name,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  Palestine,  has  disappeared  in 
favor  of  the  ancient  one.  [Acciio ;  Kenath,  etc.] 
When  Eusebius  wrote  (a.  d.  320-330)  Dios- 
polis was  a  well-known  and  much-frequented  town, 
to  which  he  often  refers,  though  the  names  of 
neither  it  nor  Lydda  occur  in  the  actual  catalogue 
of  his  Onomnslicon.  In  Jerome's  time  {Epitcqjh. 
Pduke^  §  8),^'  A.  D.  404,  it  was  an  episcopal  see. 
Tradition  reports  that  the  first  bishop  was  "  Zenas 
the  lawyer  "  (Tit.  iii.  13),  originally  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  (Dorotheus,  in  lieland,  879);  but 
the  first  historical  mention  of  the  see  is  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Aetius  Lyddensis  "  to  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  (a.  d.  325;  Reland,  878).  After 
this  the  name  is  found,  now  Diospolis,  now  Lydda, 
amongst  the  lists  of  the  Councils  down  to  A.  d. 
518  (Rob.  ii.  245;  Mislin,  ii.  149).  The  bishop 
of  Lydda,  originally  subject  to  Ca3sarea,  became  at 
a  later  date  sufii^agan  to  Jerusalem  (see  the  two 
lists  in  Von  Kaumer,  401);  and  this  is  still  the 
case.  In  the  latter  end  of  415  a  Council  of  14 
bishops  ^^<l^  held  here,  before  ^^hich  Telaoius  ap- 
peared,   and    b\    whom,    after    much    tmnultuou^ 
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debate,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers,  he 
was  acquitted  of  heresy,  and  received  as  a  Christian 
brother^'  (Milner,  Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Christ,  Cent.  V. 
ch.  iii.).  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
I  Avas  a  native  of  Lydda.  After  his  martyrdom  his 
remains  were  buried  there  (see  quotations  by  Rob- 
inson, ii.  245),  and  over  them  a  church  was  after- 
wards built  and  dedicated  to  his  honor.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  church  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Jus- 
tinian, but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  ground  for  the 
assertion,^'  and  at  present  it  is  quite  uncertain  by 
whom  it  was  built.  When  the  country  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Saracens  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  century,  the  church  was  destroyed ;  and  in 
this  ruined  condition  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaders 
in  A.  D.  1099,  who  reinstituted  the  see,  and  added 
to  its  endowment  the  neighboring  city  and  lands 
of  Ramldi.  Apparently  at  the  same  time  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  (Rob.  ii. 
247).  It  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  out- 
side the  city.  Again  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the 
battle  of  Hattin  in  1191,  it  was  again  rebuilt,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  tradition,  which,  however,  is 
not  so  consistent  or  trustworthy  as  one  would  de- 
sire, by  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  (Will.  Tyr. ;  but  see 
Rob.  ii.  245,  24G).  The  remains  of  the  church 
'^till  form  the  most  remarkalJe  object  in  the  modern 
\illage.  A  minute  and  picturesque  account  of  them 
\\\\\  ho  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  244),  and  a  view  in 


Lydda  —  Ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  George Van  de  Velde. 


Van  de  Velde's  Pays  cV Israel  (plate  55).  The  town 
is,  for  a  Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book ;  Van  de  Velde, 
>S'.  (f  P.  i.  244).  Ruried  in  palms,  and  with  a 
large  well  close  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  from  a 
distance  inviting  enough,  but  its  interior  is  very 
repulsive  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number 
of  persons,  old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters 
at  every  step,  either  totally  bhnd  or  afflicted  with 
loathsome  diseases  of  the  eyes.     Indeed  it  is  pro- 


a  Was  this  the  Diospolis  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  XV.  5,  §  1,  and  B.  J.  i.  §  6)?  But  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  if  two  places  are  not  intended,  possibly 
neither  of  them  identical  with  Lydda. 

Can  there  be  any  connection,  etymological  or  other, 
between  the  two  names  ?  In  the  Diet,  of  Geo^r.  i.  778, 
a  modern  Egyptian  village  is  mentioned  named  Lydda, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  was  also  Diospolis. 

b  Jerome  is  wrong  here  in  placing  the  raising  of 
Dorcas  at  Lydda.  So  also  Ritter  (Paldstina,  p.  551) 
ascribes  the  miracle  to  St.  Paul. 


verbial  for  this;  and  the  writer  was  told  on  the 
spot  in  1858,  as  a  common  saying,  that  in  Lydd 
every  man  has  either  but  one  eye  or  none  at  all. 

Lydda  was,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  a  very  famous 
Jewish  school,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 
About  the  time  of  the  siege  it  was  presided  over  by 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  second  of  the  name  (I^ghtfoot, 
Chor.  Cent.  xvi.).  Some  curious  anecdotes  and 
short  notices  from  the  Talmuds  concerning  it  are 


c  "  Ilia  miserabilis  Synodus  Diospolitanus  "  (Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Alyp.  et  Aug.  §  2). 

'/  The  church  which  Justinian  built  to  St.  George 
was  in  Bizana  (ev  Bt^aj/oZs),  somewhere  in  Armenia 
(Procopius,  de  Ed.  Jitst,  3,  4  ;  in  Rob.  p.  246).  See  the 
remarks  of  Robinson  against  the  possibility  of  Con- 
stant] ne  having  built  the  church  at  Lydda.  But  were 
there  not  probably  two  churches  at  Lydda,  one  dedi- 
cated to  St.  George,  and  one  to  the  Virgin  ?  See  Re- 
land,  p.  878. 
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preserved  by  Lightfoot.  One  of  these  states  that 
"  Queen  Helena  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
there  " ! 

As  the  city  of  St.  George,  who  is  one  with  the 
famous  personage  el-Khudr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 
honor  by  the  Muslims.  In  their  traditions  the  gate 
of  the  city  will  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat 
between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  Koran,  note 
to  ch.  43,  and  Prel.  Disc.  iv.  §  4;  also  Jalal  ad- 
Din,  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  p.  434).  G. 

LYD'IA  (AuSia:  {Lydi\\  a  maritime  province 
in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia  on 
the  N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  in  Ez.  xxx.  5  being  hicorrect 
for  Ludim) ;  it  is  there  enumerated  among  the  dis- 
tricts which  the  Romans  took  away  from  Antiochus 
the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  b.  c.  190, 
and  transferred  to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Some  difficulty  arises  in  the  passage  referred  to 
from  the  names  "India  and  Media"  found  in  con- 
nection with  it:  but  if  we  regard  these  as  incor- 
rectly given  either  by  the  writer  or  by  a  copyist  for 
"Ionia  and  Mysia,"  the  agreement  with  Livy's 
account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxxvii.  56)  v/ill  be 
sufiiciently  estabhshed,  the  notice  of  the  maritime 
provinces  alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being 
explicable  on  the  ground  of  their  being  best  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  For  the  connec- 
tion between  Lydia  and  the  Lud  and  Ludim  of  the 
0.  T.,  see  Ludim.  Lydia  is  included  in  the 
"  Asia  "  of  the  N.  T.  W.  L.  B. 

L YD'I A  (AuSia :  \_Lydia?^ ),  the  first  European 
convert  of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess 
during  his  first  stay  at  PhiUppi  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15, 
also  40).  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  (o-e^o/iieur) 
rhv  @e6v)  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  coming; 
and  it  was  at  the  Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  (ver.  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  reached  her  heart.  She  was  probably  only 
a  temporary  resident  at  Philippi.  Her  native  place 
was  Thyatika,  in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14; 
Rev.  ii.  18);  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
through  her,  indirectly,  the  Gospel  may  have  come 
into  that  very  district,  where  St.  Paul  himself  had 
recently  been  forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts 
xvi.  6).  Thyatira  was  famous  for  its  dyeing-works ; 
and  Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade  {-jrop^vpo- 
TTCoAty),  either  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods. 
We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  partly  from  the  fact  that  she  gave  a  home 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  conversion  of  her  "  household," 
under  which  term,  whether  children  are  included 
or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt  comprehended.  Of 
Lydia' s  character  we  are  led  to  form  a  high  esti- 
mate, from  her  candid  reception  of  the  Gospel,  her 
urgent  hospitality,  and  her  continued  friendship 
to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  were  persecuted. 
A\^hether  she  was  one  of  "  those  women  who  labored 
with  Paul  in  the  Gospel  "  at  PhiHppi,  as  mentioned 
afterwards  in  the  Epistle  to  that  place  (Phil.  iv. 
3),  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  regards  her  name, 
though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  Thyatira  was  in 
the  district  anciently  called  "  Lydia,"  there  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  simply  a  proper 
name,  or  for  supposing  with  Grotius  that  she  was 
"ita  dicta  a  solo  natali."  J.  S.  H. 

LYSA^JS'IAS  {Kvo-avias'  [Lysanias]),  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  in  one  of  his  chronological 
passages   (iii.   1)  as  being  tetrarch  of  Abilene 
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{i.  e.  the  district  round  Abila)  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  at  the  time  when  Herod  Antipas  was 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of 
Iturgea  and  Trachonitis.  It  happens  that  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias  who  ruled  over 
a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
tetrarch  Lysanias,  while  recounting  events  of  the 
reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  These  circum- 
stances have  given  to  Strauss  and  others  an  oppor- 
tunity for  accusing  the  Evangelist  of  confusion  and 
error :  but  we  shall  see  that  this  accusation  rests  on 
a  groundless  assumption. 

What  Josephus  says  of  the  Lysanias  who  was 
contemporary  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {i.  e.  who 
lived  60  years  before  the  time  referred  to  by  St. 
Luke)  is,  that  he  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Mennseus,  in  the  government  of  Chalcis, 
under  Mount  Lebanon  (B.  J.  i.  13,  §  1 ;  Ant.  xiv. 
7,  §  4);  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cleopatra  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §  1),  who  seems  to 
have  received  a  good  part  of  his  territory.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all, 
and  that  Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch. 

What  Josephus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (^.  e.  about 
20  years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel)  is,  that  the  former  emperor  promised  the 
"tetrarchy  of  Lysanias"  to  Agrippa  {Ajit.  xviii.  6, 
§  10),  and  that  the  latter  actually  gave  to  him 
"  Abila  of  Lysanias  "  and  the  territory  near  Leba- 
non {A7it.  xix.  5,  §  1,  with  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8). 

Now,  assuming  Abilene  to  be  included  in  both 
cases,  and  the  former  Lysanias  and  the  latter  to  be 
identical,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  prince  of  the 
same  name  and  family  from  having  reigned  as 
tetrarch  over  the  territory  in  the  intermediate 
period.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Lysanias  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actu- 
ally the  prince  referred  to  by  St.  Luke.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  contradiction,  we  obtain  from  the 
Jewish  historian  a  confirmation  of  the  Evangelist; 
and  the  argument  becomes  very  decisive  if,  as  some 
think,  Abilene  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  territory 
mentioned  in  the  story  which  has  reference  to  Cleo- 
patra. 

Fuller  details  are  given  in  Davidson's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  N.  T.  i.  214-220 ;  and  there  is  a  good 
brief  notice  of  the  subject  in  Rawlinson's  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1859,  p.  203  [p.  200,  Araer.  ed.], 
and  note  113.  J.  S.  H. 

LYS'IAS  (Auo-ias),"  a  nobleman  of  the  blood- 
royal  (1  Mace.  iii.  32;  2  Mace.  xi.  1),  who  was 
entrusted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  b.  c.  166) 
with  the  government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace. 
iii.  32;  2  Mace.  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his 
office  Lysias  armed  a  very  considerable  force  against 
Judas  Maccabseus.  Two  detachments  of  this  army 
under  Nicanor  (2  Mace,  viii.)  and  Gorgias  were 
defeated  by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  Mace,  iv.), 
and  in  the  following  year  Lysias  hiiiiself  met  with 
a  much  more  serious  reverse  at  Bethsura  (b.  c.  165), 
which  was  followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died 
B.  c.  164,  and  Lysias  assumed  the  government  as 
guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child  (App. 
Syr.  46,  ivaerh  TratStov;  1  Mace.  vi.  17).  The 
war  against  the  Jews  was  renewed,  and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  Lysias,  who  took  the  young  king 
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with  him,  captured  Bethsura,  and  was  besieging 
Jerusalem,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the  approach 
of  Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  transferred  the 
guardianship  of  the  prince  (1  Mace.  \d.  18  fF. ;  2 
Mace.  xiii.).  He  defeated  Philip  (b.  c.  163),  and 
was  supported  at  Rome;  but  in  the  next  year,  to- 
gether with  his  ward,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius Soter  [Demetrius  I.],  who  put  them  both 
to  death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2;  Jos. 
Ant  xii.  12,  §§  15, 16;  App.  Syr.  cc.  45-47;  Polyb. 
xxxi.  15,  19). 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  with  regard 
to  the  campaigns  of  Gorgias  and  the  subsequent 
one  of  Lysias:  the  former  places  the  defeat  of 
Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  before 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace  iv.  26-36), 
the  latter  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  after 
the  purification  (2  Mace.  x.  10,  xi.  1,  (fee).  There 
is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  events 
recorded  are  different  (Patricius,  Be  Consensii 
Mace.  §§  xxvii.  xxxvii.),  for  the  mistake  of  date  in 
2  Maccabees  is  one  which  might  easily  arise  (comp. 
Wernsdorf,  I)e  fide  Mace.  §  Ixvi. ;  Grimm,  ad  2 
Mace.  xi.  1).  The  idea  of  Grotius  that  2  Mace, 
xi.  and  2  Mace.  xiii.  are  duplicate  records  of  the 
same  event,  in  spite  of  Ewald's  support  (Geschichte, 
iv.  365  note),  is  scarcely  tenable,  and  leaves  half 
the  difl&culty  unexplained.  B.  F.  W. 

*  LYS^IAS  (Auo-ias)  surnamed  Claudius 
(KAavSios)  was  the  Roman  chiliarch  (''chief  cap- 
tain,'' A.  V.)  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (a.  d.  50). 
See  Wieseler's  Chronokxjie,  p.  88.  It  was  he  who 
rescued  Paul  from  the  Jewish  mob  when  they  were 
about  to  kill  him  for  alleged  profanation  of  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  32  fF ).  Of  his  two  names,  Lysias 
reminds  us  of  his  Greek  origin,  and  Claudius  of  his 
assumption  of  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
which  (see  Acts  xxii.  28)  he  had  acquired  by  pur- 
chase. [CrnzENsmi'.]  AVe  have  no  knowledge 
of  this  Lysias  out  of  the  Acts ;  but  what  we  learn 
there  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  him. 
He  arrested  the  scourging  of  Paul  as  soon  as  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  He  allowed 
him  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  in  self-defense, 
and  rescued  him  from  their  rage  on  hearing  his 
declaration  that  God  had  sent  him  to  preach  the 
Messiah  to  the  heathen.  He  lodged  him  for  safety 
in  the  castle,  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  Council  when  they  were  about  to  tear 
him  hi  pieces,  and  on  being  informed  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  kill  him,  sent  him  by  night,  under  an 
escort  of  Roman  soldiers,  to  Felix  at  Csesarea. 

Luke  has  preserved  to  us  the  letter  which  Lysias 
wrote  to  Felix  on  that  occasion  (Acts  xxiii.  26-30). 
The  letter  contains,  on  one  point,  a  palpable  mis- 
statement, proceeding  of  course  not  from  Luke  who 
copied  the  letter,  but  from  Lysias  by  whom  it  was 
written.  Lysias  states  as  his  reason  for  rescuing 
Paul  with  such  promptness  from  the  Jews  that  he 
learned  {jxa^ijov  on,  etc.)  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  knew  nothing  of  Paul's 
rank  till  after  he  had  taken  him  into  custody, «  and 
was  even  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  torture. 
Meyer  very  properly  points  out  this  dqceit  as  a 
mark  of   the  genuineness  of   the  letter   (Apostel- 


a  *  To  evade  this  conclusion  some  resolve  fiaBiov 
into  Koi  efiaBovi  as  if  the  chiliarch  learned  the  fact 
of  the  citizenship  after  the  arrest.     But  there  is  no 
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geschichte,  p.  450).  It  was  natural  that  the  subal- 
tern should  wish  to  gain  as  much  credit  as  possible 
with  his  superior.  It  might  be  presumed  that  the 
minute  circumstances  would  be  unknown  to  Felix. 
We  detect  the  inconsistency  because  we  have  in 
our  hands  Luke's  narrative  as  well  as  the  letter. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Luke  obtained  a  copy 
of  this  document.  It  pertained  to  a  judicial  process 
concerning  which  Felix  might  have  to  give  account. 
It  would  therefore  be  preserved.  Luke  no  doubt  was 
at  Csesarea  during  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  con- 
fined there.  He  would  naturally  wish  to  know  how 
the  Apostle's  case  had  been  represented  to  the  pro- 
curator, and  may  even  at  that  time  have  formed  his 
purpose  to  write  the  Acts.  Considering  his  inquisi- 
tive habits  (mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  his  Gos- 
pel) we  can  easily  believe  that  he  would  find  means, 
in  some  way,  to  see  the  letter,  or  at  all  events  to 
learn  its  purport  (Acts  xxiii.  25).  Luke's  express- 
ion {i-Kiar.  irepiexovaay  rhi/  ruwou  rovrov)  inti- 
mates that  it  is  the  substance  rather  than  the  full 
words  of  the  letter,  that  he  reports  to  us.  An  inci- 
dental value  of  the  document  is  that  it  transmits 
to  us  an  official  Roman  testimony  to  the  integrity 
of  Paul's  character.  H. 

LYSIM^ACHUS  (Auo-fyuaxos,  [ender  of 
strife,  jjeace-maker :  Lyswiachus]).  1.  "A  son 
of  Ptolemaeus  of  Jerusalem  "  (A.  TLroKefxaiov  6 
ii/  'lepovcrakriiii),  the  Greek  translator  of  the  book 
of  Esther  {i-jnaToKi]-  Comp.  Esth.  ix.  20),  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  of  the  LXX.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  translator 
was  also  the  author  of  the  additions  made  to  the 
Hebrew  text.      [Estiiek.] 

2.  A  brother  of  the  high-priest  Menelaus,  who 
was  left  by  him  as  his  deputy  (S^aSoxos)  during 
his  absence  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  His  tyranny 
and  sacrilege  excited  an  insurrection,  during  which 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  people  cir.  b.  c. 
170  (2  Mace.  iv.  29-42).  The  Vulgate,  by  a  mis- 
translation ("  Menelaus  amotus  est  a  sacerdotio, 
succedente  Lysimacho  fratre  suo  "  2  Mace.  iv.  29) 
makes  Lysimachus  the  successor  instead  of  the 
deputy  of  Menelaus.  B.  F.  W. 

LYS^TRA  (Avar pa  [neuter  pi.  Acts  xiv.  8  and 
2  Tim.  iii.  11,  but  fem.  sing..  Acts  xiv.  6,  21,  and 
xvi.  1:  Lystra,  also  sing,  and  pi.])  has  two  points 
of  extreme  interest  in  connection  respectively  with 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  missionary  journeys  — 
(1)  as  the  place  where  divine  honors  were  offered  to 
him,  and  where  he  was  presently  stoned;  (2)  as  the 
home  of  his  chosen  companion  and  fellow- missionary 

TiMOTHEUS. 

We  are  told  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  driven  by  persecution  from 
IcoNiUM  (ver.  2),  proceeded  to  Lystra  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  there  preached  the  Gospel.  In 
the  course  of  this  service  a  remarkable  miracle  was 
worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame  man  (ver.  8>  This 
occurrence  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  of  the 
place,  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  gods,  Mek- 
CUKY  and  Jupiter,  who  were  said  by  the  poets  to 
have  formerly  visited  this  district  in  human  form 
[Lycaonia]  had  again  bestowed  on  it  the  same 
favor,  and  consequently  were  proceeding  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  strangers  (ver.  13).     The  Apostles 


example  of  such  a  use  of  the  participle  in  the  N.  T. 
(See  Winer,  N.  T.  Gram.  §  46,  2.)  H. 
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LYSTRA 

rejected  this  worship  with  horror  (ver.  14).  and 
St.  Paul  addressed  a  speech  to  them,  turning  their 
minds  to  the  true  Source  of  all  the  blessings  of 
nature.  The  distinct  proclamation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  implied,  inas- 
much as  a  church  was  founded  at  Lystra.  The 
adoration  of  the  Lystrians  was  rapidly  followed  by 
a  change  of  feeling.  The  persecuting  Jews  arrived 
from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  Iconium,  and  had  such 
influence  that  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead 
(ver.  19).  On  his  recovery  he  withdrew,  with 
Barnabas,  to  Derbe  (ver.  20),  but  before  long 
retraced  his  steps  through  Lystra  (ver.  21),  encour- 
aging the  new  disciples  to  be  steadfast. 

It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11,  that 
Timotheus  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  St. 
Paul's  sufferings  and  courage  on  this  occasion  :  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  resulted  partly  from  these  circum- 
stances, combined  Mdth  the  teaching  of  his  Jewish 
mother  and  grandmother,  Eumick  and  Lois  (2  Tim. 
i.  5).  Thus,  when  the  Apostle,  accompanied  by  Silas, 
came,  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  to  this 
place  again  (and  here  we  should  notice  how  accu- 
rately Derbe  and  Lystra  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
inverse  order),  Timotheus  was  already  a  Christian  | 
(Acts  xvi.  1).  Here  he  received  circumcision,  "  be- 
cause of  the  Jews  in  those  parts"  (ver.  3);  and 
from  this  point  began  his  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
travels.  We  are  doubly  reminded  here  of  Jewish 
residents  in  and  near  Lystra.  Their  first  settle- 
ment, and  the  ancestors  of  Timotheus  among  them, 
may  \'ery  probably  be  traced  to  the  establishment 
of  13abvlonian  Jews  in  Phrygia  by  Antiochus  three 
centuries  before  (Joseph.  A?it.  xii.  3,  §  4).  Still 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential  Jewish 
population  at  Lystra:  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
synagogue ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene 
described  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly 
heathen.  With  regard  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely stated  that  he  was  ever  in  Lystra  again, 
but  from  the  general  description  of  the  route  of  the 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23)  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  was. 

Lystra  was  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  plain  of  Lycaonia;  and  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the  ruins 
called  Bin-blr-KUisseh^  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  Kara- 
dagli  (Hamilton,  Res.  in  A.  M.  ii.  313).  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  churches:  and  it 
should  be  noticed  that  Lystra  has  its  post-apostolic 
Christian  history,  the  names  of  its  bishops  appear- 
ing in  the  records  of  early  councils. 

Pliny  (v.  42)  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  4,  12)  in  Isauria:  but  these  statements 
are  quite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Ly- 
caonia by  St.  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hierocles  {Synecd. 
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«  Gesenius  ( T/ies.  811  a)   suggests   that   the  name 
may  have    been   originally   713 /tt,   the    V  having 

changed  into  1?,  in  accordance  with  Phoenician  custom. 
(See  also  Flirst,  Hdivb.  766  b  ;  though  he  derives  the 
name  itself  from  a  root  signifying  depression  —  low- 
land.) It  is  perhaps  some  support  to  this  idea,  that 
Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon  gives  the  name  MaAa/cdi, 
and  that  the  LXX.  read  in  one  passage  "  Amalek,'"  as 
above.  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  in  2  Sam.  viii.  12 
"Amalek"  may  more  accurately  be  Maacah  ?  At 
least,  no  campaign  against  Amalek  is  recorded  in  these 
wars  —  none    since   that    before    the    death  of  Saul 


p.  675).  As  to  its  condition  in  heathen  times,  it 
is  worth  while  to-  notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiv. 
13  {tov  Albs  Tov  ovTos  rrph  rris  TrSXeoos)  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  under  the  tutelage 
of  Jupiter.  Walch,  in  his  Spicilegium  Aniiquitatum 
Lystrenslum  (Diss,  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Jena, 
1766,  vol.  iii.),  thinks  that  in  this  passage  a  statue, 
not  a  temple,  of  the  god  is  intended.       J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  in  his  speech  to  the  Lystrians 
addressed  heathen  and  idolaters.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  line  of  thought  hinted  here  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  knowledge  furnished  by  the  hght 
of  nature  concerning  the  existence  of  God  and  his 
attributes  with  the  fuller  reasoni)ig  on  this  subject 
in  Rom.  i.  19  fF.  The  similarity  (see  also  Acts 
xvii.  24  fF.)  is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect 
on  the  supposition  that  he  who  wrote  the  epistle 
delivered  the  speech.  There  is  also  some  diversity, 
but  of  the  kind  which  arises  from  applying  the  same 
system  of  truth  to  different  occasions.  Luke  as- 
signs the  speech  to  its  proper  place  in  the  history. 
Among  the  Lycaonians  whose  local  traditions  were 
so  peculiar,  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  gross 
anthropomorphism  should  show  itself,  which  called 
forth  the  Apostle's  remonstrance  and  led  him  to 
correct  the  error.  The  reader  will  find  a  good 
analysis  of  the  argument,  with  exegetical  remarks, 
in  Stier's  Reden  der  Apostel,  ii.  1-29.  H. 


M. 

MA'ACAH  (n^?^  [perh.  depi^ession, 
Fiirst]:  Maaxd]  Alex.  Maaxad'-  Maacha).  1. 
The  mother  of  Absalom  =  Maaciiah  5  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

2,  Maacah,  and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah:  in 
Samuel  'A/naA-fjK,'^''  and  so  Josephus;  in  Chron. 
[Vat.  FA.]  Mooxa  ^^^^1  Mco^a;  Alex,  in  both 
[rather,  in  2  Sam.]  Maaxcc^  [in  Chron.  Maxa, 
Mcoxa:]  Machati.,  Maacha.  A  small  kingdom  in 
close  proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  outside  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and  Bashan  (Josh. 
xii.  5).  These  districts,  probably  answering  to 
the  L(Jah  and  Jaulan  of  modern  Syria,  occupied 
the  space  from  the  Jordan  on  the  west  to  Salcah 
(Sulkhad)  on  the  east  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the 
north.  There  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to 
place  Maacah  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lej'ah, 
in  the  country  that  lies  between  that  remarkable 
district  and  the  Suf'd,  namely  the  stony  desert  of 
el-Krd  ^^  (see  Kiepert's  majj  to  Wetzstein's  Ilauj-dn, 
etc.,  1860),  and  which  is  to  this  day  thickly  studded 
with  villages.  In  these  remote  eastern  regions  w^as 
also  probably  situated  Tibchath,  Tebach,  or  Betach, 
which  occurs  more  than  once  in  connection  with 
Maacah  c  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8;  Gen.  xxii.  24;  2  Sam. 

(1  Sam.  XXX.),  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  in  this 
catalogue. 

*  The  reading  Maaxa  instead  of  MaAa/ca  is  adopted 
by  Larsow  and  Parthey  in  their  edition  of  the  Onomas- 
ticon of  Eusebius  (Berlin,  1862)  on  the  authority  of  the 
Codex  Leidensis.  A. 

b  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  Crau 
attached  to  the  great  stony  plain  north  of  Marseilles. 

c  The  ancient  versions  do  not  assist  us  much  in 
fixing  the  position  of  Maacah.     The  Syriac  Peshito  in 


1   Chr.    xix.   has    Choron, 


.J^j»     If  this  could  be 


identified  with  el-C/iarra,  the  district  east  of  Sulkhad, 
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1706  MAACHAH 

viii.  8).  Maacah  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have 
been  situated  about  Abel-beth-Maacah  ;  but, 
if  AMI  be  the  modern  representative  of  that  town, 
this  is  hardly  probable,  as  it  would  bring  the  king- 
dom of  Maacah  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  within  the 
actual  limits  of  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  the  town 
was  a  colony  of  the  nation,  though  even  this  is 
rendered  questionable  by  the  conduct  of  Joab  to- 
wards it  (2  Sam.  xx.  22).  That  implacable  soldier 
would  hardly  have  left  it  standing  and  unharmed 
had  it  been  the  city  of  those  who  took  so  prominent 
a  part  against  him  in  the  Ammonite  war. 

That  war  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Maacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  Bene-Ammon  [sons  of  A.] 
against  Joab  with  a  force  which  he  led  himself 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7.  In  the  first  of 
these  passages  "of"  is  inaccurately  omitted  in  the 
A.  v.).  The  small  extent  of  the  country  may  be 
inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  this 
force  with  that  of  the  people  of  Zobah,  Ishtob,  and 
Rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  combined  with  the  expression 
"  his  people  "  in  1  Chr.  xix.  7,  which  perhaps  im- 
ply that  a  thousand  men  were  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army.     [Maachathi.] 

To  the  connection  which  is  always  implied  be- 
tween Maacah  and  Geshur  we  have  no  clew.  It  is 
perhaps  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  —  wife  of  David  and  mother 
of  Absalom  —  being  named  Maacah.  G. 

MA'ACHAH  (HDl?)?  [as  above]:  Moxa; 
Alex.  Mc^X"  •  Maacha).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 
Ewald  connects  her  name  wuth  the  district  of  Ma- 
achah  in  the  Hermon  range  (Gesch.  i.  414,  note  1). 

2.  (Maaxa ;  [Vat.  A/j.r}aa-])  The  father  of 
Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  ii.  39).     [Maoch.] 

3.  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xi.  21,  Maaxau.]  The 
daughter,  or  more  probably  grand-daughter,  of 
Absalom,  named  after  his  mother;  the  third  and 
favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah 
(1  K.  XV.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20-22).  According  to 
Josephus  (A?it.  viii.  10,  §  1)  her  mother  was  Tamar, 
Absalom's  daughter.  But  the  mother  of  Abijah 
is  elsewhere  called  "  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  The  LXX.  and 
Syriac,  in  the  latter  passage,  have  Maachah,  as  in 
xi.  20.  If  Michaiah  were  a  mere  variation  of  Ma- 
achah, as  has  been  asserted  (the  resemblance  in 
English  characters  being  much  more  close  than  in 
Hebrew),  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  that  Uriel 
of  Gibeah  married  Tamar  the  daughter  of  Absalom, 
whose  grand-daughter  therefore  Maachah  was.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  "Michaiah"  is  the  error 
of  a  transcriber,  and  that  "Maachah  "  is  the  true 
reading  hi  all  cases  (Capelli  Grit.  Sacr.  vi.  7,  §  3). 
Houbigant  proposed  to  alter  the  text,  and  to  read 
"Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom  (or  Ab- 
salom), the  son  of  Uriel."  During  the  reign  of  her 
grandson  Asa  she  occupied   at  the  court  of  Judah 

and  south  of  the  Si(f&  (see  Wetzstein,  and  Cyril 
Graham),  it  would  support  the  view  taken  in  the  text. 
and  would  also  fall  in  with  the  suggestion  of  Ewald 
(  Gesch.  iii.  197),  that  the  Suf&  is  connected  with  Zobah. 

In  Josh.  xiii.  the  Peshito  has  Euros,    c£0O9QlJD, 

of  which  the  writer  can  make  nothing.  The  Targums 
of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Jerusalem  have  Aphikeros, 

D'^'Hp'^CW  (with  some  slight  variations  in  spelling). 


MAACHATHI 

the  high  position  of  "  King's  Mother  "  (comp.  1 
K.  ii.  19),  which  has  been  compared  with  that  of 
the  Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey.  It  may  be  that  at 
Abijah's  death,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years, 
Asa  was  left  a  minor,  and  Maachah  acted  as  regent, 
Hke  Athaliah  under  similar  circumstances.  If  this 
conjecture  be  correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the 
influence  by  which  she  promoted  the  practice  of 
idolatrous  worship.  The  idol  or  "  horror  "  which 
she  had  made  for  Asherah  (1  K.  xv.  13 ;  2  Chr. 
XV.  16)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  emblem  of 
Priapus,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Vulgate. 
[Idol,  vol.  ii.  p.  1118  6.]  It  was  swept  away  in 
Asa's  reformation,  and  Maachah  was  removed  from 
her  dignity.  Josephus  calls  Maachah  Maxctr/?, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Maxa,  and  makes  Asa  the 
son  of  Maxaia-  •  See  Burrhigton's  Genealogies^  i. 
222-228,  where  the  two  Maachahs  are  considered 
distinct. 

4.  (Mc^x^*)  ^^^  concubine  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

5.  (Mct?xa-)  The  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  and  mother  of  Absalom  (1  Chr.  iii.  2): 
also  called  Maacah  in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 
Josephus  gives  her  name  MaxctyU,?]  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §  4). 
She  is  said,  according  to  a  Hebrew  tradition  re- 
corded by  Jerome  (  Qu.  Ilebr.  in  Reg.),  to  have 
been  taken  by  David  in  battle  and  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wives. 

6.  (Moa>xa;  Alex.  Mooxa.)  The  wife  of  Ma- 
chir  the  Manassiie,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gilead, 
and  sister  of  Iluppim  and  Shuppim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
15,  16),  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  12).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  Maachah  is  made 
the  mother  of  Machir. 

7.  (Moaxa.  [Mo^xa;]  Alex,  [in  1  Chr.  viii.] 
Maaxa.)  The  wife  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon,  from  whom  was  descended  the  family 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35). 

8.  (Moa>xa  \  Alex.  Maxa- )  The  father  of 
Hanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  body-guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  43),  who  is  classed  among  the  warriors 
selected  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  jNIaachah  in  this  instance 
may  be  the  same  as  Svria-Maacliah  in  1  Chr.  xix. 
6,7. 

9.  (Maaxa?  [Vat.  Maxa-])  A  Simeonite,  father 
of  Shephatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

*  MA'ACHATH  (nj^tt  :  Uaxari  (Vat. 
-rez);  Alex.  Maxa0i  :  Machati),  Josh.  xiii.  13, 
probably  a  variation  of  Maacah  (which  see), 
though  Fiirst  suggests   that  it  may  be  abbreviated 

from    '^inlD^D.     It  occurs  only  as  above,  and  there 

as  patronymic  (in  the  A.  V.,  "  Maachathites  "). 

II. 
MAACH^ATHI,         and         MA^CH^A- 

THITES,  THE  C^nDl?^?!  [pattonymic] : 
[Rom.    Maxa^i,     Maxi,     Maxari,    etc.  ;    Vat.] 


This  is  probably  intended  for  the  'ETrtxaipos  of 
Ptolemy,  which  he  mentions  in  company  with  Livias, 
Oallirrhoe,  and  Jazer  (?)  (See  Reland,  Pal.  p.  462  ;  and 
compare  the  expression  of  Josephus  with  regard  to 
Machserus,  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  2.)  But  this  would  surely 
be  too  far  south  for  Maacah.    The  Targum  Pseudojon. 

has  iiwiikeros,  DTH^^p'^t^DS,  which  remains  obscure. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  every  one  of  these 
names  contains  Kr  or  Chr. 
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Ofxaxad€i,  7}  Max^i,  o  Maxarei,  [etc.;]  Alex. 
MaxaOiy  [Maxari,  etc.  :]  Machathi,  Machaii, 
[Maachaii]),  two  words  —  the  former  taking  the 
form  of  the  Hebrew  —  which  denote  the  inhabitants 
of  the  small  kingdom  of  Maachah  (Deut.  iii.  14 ; 
Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11, 13).  Individual  Maachathites 
were  not  unknown  among  the  warriors  of  Israel. 
One,  recorded  simply  as  "  son  of  the  Maachathite," 
or  possibly  "  Eliphelet,  son  of  Ahasbai  the  Maach- 
athite "  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  205,  206),  was 
a  member  of  'David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 
Another,  Jezaniah,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  rallied 
round  Gedaliah  the  superintendent,  after  the  first 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl.  8;  2  K.  xxv.  23). 
Eshtemoa  the  Maachathite  (1  Chr.  iv.  19)  more 
probably  derives  that  title  from  the  concubine  of 
Caleb  (ii.  48)  than  from  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
[Maacah,  2.]  G. 

MA^ADAI  [3  syl.]  O^Vp  [ornament  of 
Jehovah,  see  Ges.] :  MooSia;  [Vat.  MoSeSer;] 
Alex.  MooSem;  FA.  Aedia-  Maaddi),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  in- 
termarried with  the  people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  34). 
He  is  called  Momdis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

MAADFAH  (H^l^'D  [as  above];  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [and  so  in  Kom.  Alex.  FA.i] ;  Alex, 
[rather  FA. '^]  MaaSmy:  J/«t//a),  one  of  the  priests, 
or  families  of  priests,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  5);  elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called 
Mo  ad  I  ah. 

MA'AI  [2  syl.]  C^??^  [perh.  compassionate, 
Ges.]:  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Rom.]  'K'Ca;  [FA.3 
Maai":]  Maai),  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph  [sons  of  A.] 
who  took  part  in  the  solemn  nuisical  service  by 
which  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

MA'ALEH  -  ACRAB^BIM  (nbjp 

^'^^TT??  [dscent  of  scorpions']  :  7]  rrpoo-aud^ao-ts 
'AKpal3eiu  [Rom.  -/Biv,  Alex.  AKpa^l^eL/x}:  ascen- 
sus  Scorpio7us).  The  full  form  of  the  name  which  in 
its  other  occurrences  (in  the  original  identical  with 
the  above)  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  ascent  of" 
[Num.  xxxiv.  4],  or  "  the  going  up  to  [Judg.  i. 
36],  Akrabbim."  It  is  found  only  in  Josh.  xv.  3. 
For  the  probable  situation  of  the  pass,  see  Akrab- 
bim. G. 

*  In  Judg.  i.  36  the  marginal  reading  (A.  V.) 
is  Maale -Akrabbim,  with  "  the  going  up  to  Akrab- 
bim "  in  the  text.  The  same  place  is  always  meant, 
and  the  expression  is  as  much  a  proper  name  in 
one  passage  as  another.  H. 

MA'ANI  {Buaui  [Vat.  -j/et;  Aid.  Maavl'-] 
Banni),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34  identical  with  Bani,  4. 

MA^ARATH    (Hni?^    \nalced  place,  i.  e. 

without  trees,  etc.]:  Mayapd;^";  [Alex.  Aid.  Ma- 
p(aO\  Comp.  MaapcaO'-]  Mareth),  one  of  the  towns 
of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  same  group  which  contains  Halhul,  Beth- 
ZUR,  and  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  59).  The  places  which 
occur  in  company  with  it  have  been  identified  at  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Hebron,  but  Maarath  has 
hitherto  eluded  observation.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  although 
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«  The  LXX.  here  represent  the  Hebrew  Ain  by  y  ; 
compare  Gomorrah. 


its  name  is  mentioned  by  them  {Onomasticon^ 
"Maroth"). 

By  Gesenius  ( Thes.  1069  a)  the  name  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  openness  or  bareness; 
but  may  it  not  with  equal  accuracy  and  greater 
plausibility  be  derived  from  that  which  has  pro- 
duced the  similar  word,  mearoh,  a  cave?  It 
would  thus  point  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Palestine,  one  of  which, 
the  Mearath-Adullam,  or  cave  of  Adullam,  was 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  this  very  lo- 
cality. G.^ 

*  MA'' AS  AX  (3  syl.)  is  the  correct  form  of  the 
word  which  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12) 
as  Maasiai  or  Maasia.    See  addition  to  Maasiai. 

A. 

MAASEIAH  [4  syl.]  (n:;ti???P  [work  of 
Jehovah]'.  Maacia'-  Maasia).  1.  ([Vat.  M66(r- 
o-ryA.;]  Aex.  Maacrrjia;  FA.  Maac^a.)  A  descend- 
ant of  Jeshua  the  priest,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  divorced  from 
her  (Ezr.  x.  18).  He  is  called  Matthelas  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  19,  but  in  the  margin,  Maasias. 

2.  {Ma(ra7]\ ;  Alex.  Mao-e'ias ;  [Comp.  Maao-ia.] ) 
A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Ilarim,  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  21).  Ma- 
AsiAH  in  margin  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  19. 

3.  ([Vat.]  FA.  Maacraia-)  A  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  called  Mas- 
siAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

4.  (Alex.  Maacrrja',  [Vat.]  FA.  Maa"r];  [Comp. 
Maacrias']  Maasias.)  One  of  the  laymen,  a  de- 
scendant of  Pahath-Moab,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  30).  Apparently 
the  same  as  MoosiAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  31. 

5.  (Maao-ias;  [Vat.]  Fxi.  MaSacrT]\:  Maa- 
sias.) The  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  priests 
from  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  JSTelie- 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
23). 

6.  ([Vat.  M.  Maao-crata;]  FA.  Maacaia.)  One 
of  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He 
was  probably  a  priest,  but  whether  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  41,  42,  is  uncertain.  The 
corresponding  name  in    1   Esdr.  ix.  43  is  Balsa- 

MUS. 

7.  (Om.  in  LXX.;  [but  Comp.  Maao-my.])  A 
Levite  who  assisted  on  the  same  occasion  in  ex- 
pounding the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He 
is  called  Maianeas  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

8.  (Alex.  MaaXcna;  FA.  Maacam.)  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  whose  descendants  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

9.  ([Vat.  Maatrera;  FAl.  Metreia;]  Alex.  MaA- 
cria-)  Son  of  Baruch  and  descendant  of  Pliarez,  the 
son  of  Judah.  His  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  5).  In 
the  corresponding  narrative  of  1  Chr.  ix.  5  he  is 
called  AsAiAH. 

10.  (Maao-las;  [FA.  MaTarjX:]  Masia.)  A 
Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  7).' 

11.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  [also  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i] 
Alex,  [rather  FA. ■^]  Maaorias-)  Two  priests  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41,  42)  as  taking 
part  in  the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra. 
One  of  them  is  probably  the  same  as  6. 
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12.  (Bao-a/as;  [Vat.  Mavaao-atas,  Alex.  Macr- 
<raias,  Comp.  Maao-aias,]  FA.  Macreas  in  Jer. 
xxi.  1;  Maatraias,  Alex.  Mao-aras,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3; 
[Maaaaias,  Alex.  Mao-(rams,  FA.  Macreas,  Jer, 
xxix.  25.])  Father  of  .Zephaniah,  who  was  a 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxix.  25). 

13.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  The  father  of  Zedekiah  the 
false  prophet,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

14.  (.in^bSD:  Maaaaia,  [Maaaaia?;  Yat. 
Maao-o-za,  Mao-a-aias;]  Alex.  Maacna,  [Maacnas; 
FA.  in  ver.  20,  Mao-ata?:]  Maasias),  one  of  the 
Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed  by  David  to 
sound  "with  psalteries  on  Alaraoth,"  when  the 
ark  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  "porters  "  or  gate-keepers 
for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

15.  ([Rom.  Maao-a/a;  Vat.  Maco-aia;]  Alex. 
Maaria-)  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of 
Judah.  He  assisted  Jehoiada  in  the  revolution  by 
which  Joash  was  placed  on  the  throne  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

16.  (Maacmy;  [Vat.  K^acraLas',]  Alex.  Matr- 
(raias.)  An  officer  of  high  rank  (s/wter)  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  He  was  prob- 
ably a  Levite  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4),  and  engaged 
in  a  semi-military  capacity,  corresponding  to  the 
civic  functions  of  the  judges,  with  whom  the  shoter- 
im  are  frequently  coupled. 

17.  {Maaaias ;  [Vat.  Maaaaias;]  Alex.  Ma- 
<na?')  The  "king's  son,"  killed  by  Zichri  the 
Ephraimitish  hero  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  7).  The  personage  thus  designated  is 
twice  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  "  governor 
of  the  city  "  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25),  and 
appears  to  have  held  an  office  of  importance  at  the 
Jewish  court  (perhaps  acting  as  viceroy  during  the 
absence  of  the  king),  just  as  the  queen  dowager 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  "  king's  mother " 
(comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  12  with  Jer.  xxix.  2),  or  (/ebird/i^ 
i.  e.  "  mistress,"  or  "  powerful  lady."  [Malchiah, 
8.]     For  the  conjecture  of  Geiger,  see  Joash,  4. 

18.  (Maatra;  [Alex.  Maao-ias.])  The  governor 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  appointed  by 
the  king,  in  conjunction  with  Shaphan  and  Joah, 
to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr 
xxxiv.  8). 

19.  (Maao-afas ;  Alex.  Maaaias',  [FA.  Macreas-]) 
The  son  of  Shallum,  a  Levite  of  high  rank,  and  one 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  19). 

20.  (n^DriD  [7'ejuge  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  which 
he  affords]  :  Maaaaias ;  Alex.  Maaaaias  '•  Mansias, 
Jer.  xxxii.  12;  Alex.  Maaaa-aias-  Masias,  Jer.  li. 
59.)  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah, 
the  sons  of  Neriah.  W.  A.  W. 

MAAS'IAI  [projjerhj  Ma^asai,  3  syl.] 
O^V^  [Jehovah's  work] :  Maaaaia;  Alex.  Maaai : 
Maasa'i),  a  priest  who  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
Ion  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  is 
apparently  the  same  as  Amashai  in  Neh.  xi.  13. 

*  The  forms  Maasiai  and  Maasia  (the  latter 
being  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  original 
edition  of  1611  and  other  early  editions)  are  doubt- 
less both  misprints  for  Maasai.  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Genevan  version,  and  corresponds  with 

the  Hebrew  ^W^l^,  the  word  being  thus  pointed 


MACCABEES,   THE 

in  four  MSS.  collated  by  Michaehs  (see  his  Bibl 
Hebr.  in  loc),  and  also  by  Gesenius  and  Furst. 

A. 
MAASI'AS  (Maao-aias-  Maaslas).  The  same 
as  Masseiah,  20,  the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar. 
i.  1). 

*  MA'ATH  {Made:  Mahath),  an  ancestor  oi 
Jesus,  according  to  the  genealogy  in  Luke  (iv. 
26).  A. 

MA^AZ  (YVr^  [ange?-]:  Mads'-  Moos),  son 
of  Ram,  the  firstborn  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

MAAZI^AH  (nnX'P  [Jehovah's  consola- 
tion]: MaaCia;  [Vat.  *Na56ia;]  FA.  Afia:  Maa- 
zia).  1.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  From  the 
coincidence  between  many  of  the  names  of  the 
priests  in  the  lists  of  the  twenty-four  courses  estab- 
lished by  David,  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.),  and  those  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.),  it  would  seem  either 
that  these  names  were  hereditary  in  families,  or 
that  they  were  applied  to  the  families  themselves. 
This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
"  heads  of  the  people "  enumerated  in  Neh.  x. 
14-27. 

2.  (^n^T??^  [see  above]:  Uaaaai;  Alex.  Moo- 
(aX:  Maaziaii.)  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David, 
head  of  the  twenty-fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 
See  the  preceding. 

MAB^DAI  [2  syl.]  (Maj85af,  [Vat.  lovvar 
juajudaL,  by  union  with  the  preceding  word ;]  Alex. 
Mavdai-  Baneas).  The  same  as  Benaiah  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  34;  see  Ezr.  x.  35). 

MAC'ALON  (Ma/caAo^i/,  in  both  MSS.:  Bas- 
taro),  1  Esdr.  v.  21.  This  name  is  the  equivalent 
of  MiciiMASH  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  N'ehemiah. 

G. 

MAC^CABEES,  THE  (ol  MaKKa^aTof. 
[Maccabcei]).  This  title,  which  was  originally  the 
surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias 
{infr.  §  2),  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  heroic 
family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  represen- 
tati\'es,  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  to  the  Palestinian 
martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
[4  Maccabees],  and  even  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
who  suffered  lor  their  faith  at  an  earlier  time  [3 
Maccabees].  The  original  term  Mttccabl  {d  Ma«- 
Ka^oLos)  has  been  variously  derived.  Some  have 
maintained  that  it  was  formed  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  sentence, 
"  Who  among  the  gods  is  hke  unto  thee,  Jehovah  ?  " 

(Ex.  XV.  11,  Hebr.  '^,  H,  !D,  ^),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  the  pa- 
triots ;  or,  again,  of  the  initials  of  the  simply  de- 
scriptive title,  "  Mattathias,  a  priest,  the^  son  of 
Johanan."  But  even  if  the  custom  of'  forming 
such  words  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  this 
early  time,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  title  would  not 
be  an  individual  title  in  the  first  instance,  as  Mac- 
cabee  undoubtedly  was  (1  Mace.  ii.  4),  and  still 
remains  among  the  Jews  (Raphall,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
i.  249).  Moreover  the  orthography  of  the  word  in 
Greek  and  Syriac  (Ewald,  Geschichie,  iv.  352,  note) 

points  to  the  form  *^IlpD,  and  not  '^D^D. 
Another  derivation  has  been  proposed,  which, 
although  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  seems  satisfac- 
tory.    According  to  this,  the  word  is  formed  from 
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nnpu),  "  a  hammer  "  (like  Malachi,  Ewald,  353, 
note),  giving  a  sense  not  altogether  unlike  that  in 
which  Charles  Martel  derived  a  surname  from  his 
favorite  vs^eapon,  and  still  more  like  the  Malleus 
Scotorum  and  Malleus  Hcereticonim  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Although  the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the 
widest  currency,  that  of  Asmonceans,  or  Hasmo- 
nceans,  is  the  proper  name  of  the  family.  The 
origin  of  this  name  also  has  been  disputed,  but  the 

obvious    derivation    from    Chashmon     CjDK^n, 
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^ haajxcjovaios  1  comp.  Ges.  Thes,  534  i),  great- 
grandfather of  Mattathias,  seems  certainly  correct. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man,  otherwise  obscure, 
gave  his  name  to  the  family,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered; but  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this  diffi- 
culty, nor  upon  the  fact  that  in  Jewish  prayers 
(Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  i.  264)  Mattathias  himself 
is  called  Hashmonai.(^ 

The  connection  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Maccabsean  family  will  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing table:  — 


The  AsMON^.A]sr   Family. 
Chasmon  ('of  the  sons  of  Joarib,'  comp.  1  Chron.  xxiv.  7). 

Johanan  ('Icoai/r>7?). 

Simeon  {1,vixeuiv,  Simon.     Comp.  2  Pet,  i.  1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  8). 
t  167  B.  c. 


Johanan  (Johannes)                        Sunon 
(Gaddis),                                 (Thassi), 
("Joseph  "  in  2  Mace.  viii.  22),         f  135  b.  c. 
t  161  B.  c.                                         1 

Judas 

(Maccabgeus), 

1 161  B.  c. 

Eleazar                 Jonathan 
(Avaran),               (Apphus), 
t  163  B.  c.              t  143  B.  0. 

Judas,               Johannes  Hyrcanus  I. 
1 135  B.  c.                    t  106  B.  0. 

1 

Mattathias 
1 135  B.  c. 

!• 
Daughter  —  Ptolemaeus 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11,  12). 

Salome  (Alexandra)  =  Aristobulus  I.      Antigonus. 
1 105  B.  c.             t  105  B.  c. 

Jannaeus  Alexander  —  Alexandra.          Son.               So 
t78B.  0. 

Hyrcanus  II. 
t  30  B.  c. 

Aristobulus  II. 

t  49  B.  c. 

1 

Alexandra  =   Alexander. 
t  28  B.  c.           t  49  B.  c. 

Antigonus. 
t  37  B.  c. 

Mariamne  =  Herod  the  Great, 
t  29  B.  c. 

Aristobulus. 
t35B.  c. 

The  original  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty ;  but  for  the  course 
of  the  war  itself  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a 

most  trUstWOrtbv    if  on  jnnnmnlof^  wifriAcc        fM  a  ri- 

Cx\BEEs,  Books  of.]  The  second  book  adds  some 
important  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  immediate- 
ly preceded  it;  but  all  the  statements  which  it  con- 
tains require  close  examination,  and  must  be 
received  with  caution.  Josephus  follows  1  Mace, 
for  the  period  which  it  embraces,  very  closely,  but 
slight  additions  of  names  and  minute  particulars 
indicate  that  he  was  in  possession  of  other  materials, 
probably  oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been  else- 
where preserved.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
cases,  in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he  has 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other  sources 
Httle  can  be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  classical  litera- 
ture furnishes  nothing  more  than  a  few  trifling 
fragments  which  illustrate  Maccabsean  history.  So 
long  an  interval  elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions were  committed  to  writing,  that  facts,  when 
not  embodied  in  rites  or  precepts,  became  wholly 
distorted.  Classical  writers,  again,  were  little  likely 
to  chronicle  a  conflict  which  probably  they  could 


not  have  understood.  Of  the  great  work  of  Polyb- 
ius  —  who  alone  might  have  been  expected  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war  —  only 
fv-xcrrnopia  remain  which  refer  to  this  'Dsriod-  but 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Maccabaean  cam- 
paign in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Livy,  who 
follows  very  closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian, seems  to  prove  that  Poly  bins  also  omitted 
them.  The  account  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Appian 
is  too  meagre  to  make  his  silence  remarkable ;  but 
indifference  or  contempt  must  be  the  explanation 
of  a  general  silence  which  is  too  wide-spread  to  be 
accidental.  Even  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had 
directed  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes  of 
its  defenders,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Mac- 
cabsean conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  scorn- 
ful carelessness.  "During  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews," 
he  says,  "  were  the  most  abject  of  their  dependent 
subjects.  After  the  Macedonians  obtained  the 
supremacy  of  the  East,  King  Antiochus  endeavored 


«  Hex'zfeld  derives  the  name  from  DDPl,  "  to  tem- 
per steel ;  "  so  that  it  becomes  in  sense  a  synonym  of 
"Maccabee." 
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to  do  away  with  their  superstition,  and  introduce 
Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  Parthian  war 
from  reforming  a  most  repulsive  people  ''  (tetei-ri- 
mam  gentem  Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).<^ 

1.  The  essential  causes  of  the  Maccabsean  War 
have  been  already  pointed  out  [Antiochus  IV. 
vol.  i.  p.  116  «].  The  annals  of  the  Maccabasan 
family,  "  by  whose  hand  dehverance  was  given  unto 
Israel"  (1  Mace.  v.  62),  present  the  record  of  its 
progress.  The  standard  of  independence  was  first 
raised  by  MxVttathias,  a  priest  ^  of  the  course  of 
Joarib,  which  was  the  first  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  consequently  of  the 
noblest  blood  (comp.  Jos.  Vit.  i. ;  Grimm,  on  1  Mace. 
ii.  1).  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  already  roused  his  indignation,  when  emis- 
saries of  the  king,  headed  by  Apelles  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  6,  §  2),  came  to  Modin,  where  he  dwelt,  and 
required  the  people  to  offer  idolatrous  sacrifice  (1 
Mace.  ii.  15,  etc.).  ]\Iattathias  rejected  the  over- 
tures which  were  made  to  him  first,  and  when 
a  Jew  came  to  the  altar  to  renounce  his  faith, 
slew  him,  and  afterwards  Apelles,  "  as  Phinees  — 
from  whom  he  was  descended  —  did  unto  Zambri." 
After  this  he  fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains 
(b.  c.  168),  whither  he  was  followed  by  numerous 
bands  of  fugitives.  Some  of  them,  not  in  close 
connection  with  Mattathias,  being  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath,  oflfered  no  resistance,  and  fell  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand.  When  Mattathias  heard  of  the 
disaster  he  asserted  the  duty  of  self-defense,  and 
continued  the  war  with  signal  success,  destroying 
the  idolatrous  altars,  and  restoring  the  observance 
of  the  Law.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
already  advanced  in  years  when  the  rising  was 
made,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  the  fatigues  of 
active  service.  He  died  b.  c.  166,  and  "  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin." 
The  speech  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to 
his  sons  before  his  death  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing the  first  distinct  allusion  to  the  contents  of 
Daniel,  a  book  which  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence  on  the  Maccabsean  conflict 
(1  Mace.  ii.  60;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §  3). 

2.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas  —  appar- 
ently his  third  son  —  as  his  successor  in  directing 
the  war  of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).  The 
energy  and  skill  of  "the  Maccabee  "  (o  Ma/c- 
Ka^aios),  as  Judas  is  often  called  in  2  Mace,  fully 
justified  his  father's  preference.  It  appears  that  he 
had  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first 
secession  to  the  mountains  (2  Mace.  v.  27,  where 
Mattathias  is  not  mentioned);  and  on  receiving 
the  chief  command  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  combining  for  common  action  those  who  were 
still  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  (2  Mace, 
viii.  1).  His  first  enterprises  were  night  attacks 
and  sudden  surprises,  which  were  best  suited  to  the 
troops  at  his  disposal  (2  Mace.  viii.  6,  7) ;  and  when 
his  men  were  encouraged  by  these  means,  he  ven- 
tured on  more  important  operations,  and  defeated 
Apollonius  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12)  and  Seron  (1  Mace, 
iii.  13-24),  who  hearing  of  his  success  came  against 


a  The  short  notice  of  the  Jews  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
{Lib.  xL,  Ed.  1)  is  singularly  free  from  popular  mis- 
representations, many  of  which,  however,  lie  quotes  as 
used  by  the  counsellors  of  Antiochus  to  urge  the  king 
to  extirpate  the  nation  {Lib.  xxxiv.,  EcL  1). 

b  The  later  tradition,  by  a  natural  exaggeration 
made  him  high-priest.  Comp.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  i.  264, 
379. 
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him  with  very  superior  forces  at  Beth-horon,  the , 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  Jews  in 
earlier  and  later  times.  [Beth-hokon.]  Shortly  af- 
terwards Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  resources  had 
been  impoverished  by  the  war  (1  Mace.  iii.  27-31), 
left  the  government  of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to 
Lysias,  while  he  himself  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Persia  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  treasury. 
Lysias  organized  an  expedition  against  Judas;  but 
his  army,  a  part  of  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  main  body  to  effect  a  surprise,  was  defeated  by 
Judas  at  Emmaus  with  great  loss  (b.  c.  166),  after 
the  Jews  had  kept  a  solemn  fast  atMizpeh  (1  Mace, 
iii.  46-53),  and  in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself 
was  routed  at  Bethsura.  After  this  success  Judas 
was  able  to  occupy  Jerusalem  except  the  "  tower  " 
(1  Mace.  vi.  18,  19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple 
(1  Mace.  iv.  36,  41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu,  ex- 
actly three  years  after  its  profanation  (1  Mace.  i. 
59  [Dedication];  Grimm,  on  1  Mace.  iv.  59). 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  wars  with  frontier  na- 
tions (1  Mace,  v.);  but  in  spite  of  continued  tri- 
umphs the  position  of  Judas  was  still  precarious. 
In  b.  c.  163  Lysias,  with  the  young  king  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  took  Bethsura,  which  had  been  for- 
tified by  Judas  as  the  key  of  the  Idumsean  border 
(1  Mace.  iv.  61),  after  having  defeated  the  patriots 
who  came  to  its  rehef ;  and  next  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
when  the  approach  of  Philip,  who  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  king,  induced  Lysias  to  guar- 
antee to  the  Jews  complete  hberty  of  religion. 
The  compact  thus  made  was  soon  broken,  but 
shortly  afterwards  Lysias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius,  a  new  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  was 
put  to  death.  The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with  it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A  large 
party  of  their  countrymen,  with  Alcimus  at  their 
head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he  sent  Ni- 
canor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  was  defeated,  first 
at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in  a  decisive  battle  at 
Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  field  of  Beth-horon 
(B.  c.  161,  on  the  13th  Adar;  1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2 
Mace.  XV.  36),  where  he  was  slain.  This  victory 
was  the  greatest  of  Judas' s  successes,  and  practi- 
cally decided  the  question  of  Jewish  independence, 
but  it  was  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  Judas 
employed  the  short  interval  of  peace  which  followed 
in  negotiating  a  favorable  league  with  the  Romans. 
But  in  the  same  year,  before  the  answer  of  the 
senate  was  returned,  a  new  invasion  under  Bac- 
chides  took  place.  The  Roman  alliance  seems  to 
have  alienated  many  of  the  extreme  Jewish  party 
from  Judas  (Micir.  Hhanuka.^  quoted  by  Raphall, 
Hist,  of  Jev)s.,  I.  325),  and  he  was  able  only  to 
gather  a  small  force  to  meet  the  sudden  danger. 
Of  this  a  large  part  deserted  him  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle;  but  the  courage  of  Judas  was  unshaken, 
and  he  fell  at  Eleasa,  the  Jewish  Thermopylae, 
fighting  at  desperate  odds  against  the  invaders. 
His  body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  buried 
at  Modin  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  "  (b.  c. 
161).c 


c  Judas  (like  Mattathias)  is  represented  in  later 
times  as  high-priest.  Even  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §  2) 
speaks  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Judas,  and  also  says 
that  he  was  elected  by  "  the  people  "  on  the  death  of 
Alcimus  (xii.  10,  §  6).  But  it  is  evident  from  1  Mace, 
ix.  18,  56,  that  Judas  died  some  time  before  Alcimus  ; 
and  elsewhere  {Ant.  xx.  10,  §  3)  Josephus  himself  says 
that  the  high-priesthood  was  vacant  for  seven  years 
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3.  After  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  wholly  dis- 
organized, and  it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of 
unparalleled  sufferings  that  they  were  driven  to 
renew  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose  they  offered 
the  command  to  Jonathan,   surnamed  Apphus 

(ti7^Bn,  the  wm-y),  the  youngest  son  of  Matta- 
thias.  The  policy  of  Jonathan  shows  the  greatness 
of  the  loss  involved  in  his  brother's  death.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  the  open 
country,  but  retired  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Jor- 
dan (1  Mace.  ix.  42),  where  he  gained  some  advan- 
tage over  Bacchides  (b.  c.  161),  who  made  an 
attempt  to  hem  in  and  destroy  his  whole  force. 
Not  long  afterwards  Alcimus  died  (b.  c.  160),  and 
Bacchides  losing,  as  it  appears,  the  active  support 
of  the  Grecizing  party,  retired  from  Palestine. 
Meanwhile  Jonathan  made  such  use  of  the  interval 
of  rest  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  Jewish  enemies ; 
and  after  two  years  Bacchides,  at  their  request, 
again  took  the  field  against  Jonathan  (b.  c.  158). 
This  time  he  seems  to  have  been  but  feebly  sup- 
ported, and  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  he 
accepted  terms  which  Jonathan  proposed;  and 
after  his  departure  Jonathan  "judged  the  people 
at  Michmash  "  (1  Mace.  ix.  73),  and  gradually 
extended  his  power.  The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas 
to  the  Syrian  crown  gave  a  new  importance  to  Jon- 
athan and  his  adherents.  Demetrius  I.  empowered 
him  to  raise  an  army,  a  permission  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  evacuation  of  all  the  outposts  occupied 
by  the  Syrians  except  Bethsura,  but  Jonathan  es- 
poused thef  cause  of  Alexander,  and  refused  the  lib- 
eral offers  which  Demetrius  made,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Jews  had  resolved  to  join  his  rival  (b.  c. 
153).  The  success  of  Alexander  led  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Jonathan,  who  assumed  the  high-priestly 
office  after  the  royal  nomination  «  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (1  Mace.  x.  21),  '-the  greatest  and 
holiest  feast "  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1);  and  not 
long  after  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obliga- 
tions by  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  a  general  of  the 
younger  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  x.).  [Apollonius.] 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  II.,  in  spite 
of  the  reverse  which  he  had  experienced,  sought  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Jews  (b.  c.  145) ;  but  after 
receiving  important  assistance  from  them  he  failed 
to  fulfill  his  promises,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  Jonathan  attached  himself  to  his 
party,  and  though  he  fell  into  a  position  of  great 
peril  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  generals 
of  Demetrius.  He  then  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion by  alliances  with  Kome  and  "  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians" [Spartans],  and  gained  several  additional 
successes  in  the  field  (b.  c.  144) ;  but  at  last  fell 
a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  (b.  c.  144), 
who  feared  that  he  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
design  which  he  had  formed  of  usurping  the  crown 
after  the  murder  of  the  young  Antiochus  (1  Mace, 
xi.  8-xii.  4). 

4.  As  soon  as  Simon,^  the  last  remaining 
brother  of  the  Maccabsean  family,  heard  of  the 
detention  of  Jonathan  in  Ptolemais  by  Tryphon, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  party. 


after  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  that  Jonathan  was 
the  first  of  the  Asmonaean  family  who  held  the  office. 
o  It  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  claimant  to  the 
high-priesthood  remained.  Onias  the  younger,  who 
inherited  the  claim  of  his  father  Onias,  the  last  legit- 
imate high-priest,  had  retired  to  Egypt. 
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who  were  already  beginning  to  despond,  and  effec- 
tually opposed  the  progress  of  the  Syrians.  His 
skill  in  war  had  been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of 
Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  17-23),  and  he  had  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan,  when 
he  was  intrusted  with  a  distinct  command  (1  Mace, 
xi.  59).  He  was  soon  enabled  to  consummate  the 
object  for  which  his  family  had  fought  gloriously, 
but  in  vain.  Tryphon,  after  cari-ying  Jonathan 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put  him  to 
death,  and  then,  having  murdered  Antiochus,  seized 
the  throne.  On  this  Simon  made  overtures  to 
Demetrius  II.  (b.  c.  143),  which  were  favorably 
received,  and  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  at 
length  formally  recognized.  The  long  struggle 
was  now  triumphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  This  Simon  hastened 
to  do.  In  the  next  year  he  reduced  "  the  tower"  at 
Jerusalem,  which  up  to  this  time  had  always  been 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  command  extended  and  confirmed 
the  power  of  his  countrymen  on  all  sides,  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  after 
a  time  abandoned  the  policy  of  Demetrius.  [Cj:n- 
DEB.-Eus.]  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  (1  Mace.  ii.  65)  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Rome  (1  Mace.  xv. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  earlier 
treaties.  After  settling  the  external  relations  of 
the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon  regulated 
its  internal  administration.  He  encouraged  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  secured  all  the  blessings  of 
peace  (1  Mace.  xiv.  4-15).  But  in  the  midst  of 
successes  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  domestic  treachery.  Ptolemseus,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  his  son-in-law,  aspired  to 
usurp  the  supreme  power,  and  having  invited 
Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  to  a  banquet  in  his 
castle  at  Dok,  he  murdered  them  there  (b.  c.  135, 
1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16). 

5.  The  treason  of  Ptolemseus  failed  in  its  object. 
Johannes  Hyrcanus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon, 
escaped  from  the  plot  by  which  his  life  was  threat- 
ened, and  at  once  assumed  the  government  (b.  c. 
135).  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  only  able  to  preserve  Jerusalem  on 
condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifications  and  sub- 
mitting to  a  tribute,  b.  c.  133.  The  foreign  and 
civil  wars  of  the  Seleucida3  gave  him  afterwards 
abundant  opportunities  to  retrieve  his  losses.  He 
reduced  Idumtea  (Joseph.  A7it.  xiii.  9,  §  1),  con- 
firmed the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of 
Jerusalem,  b.  c.  109.  The  external  splendor  of  his 
government  was  marred  by  the  growth  of  internal 
divisions  (Jos.  A7it.  xii.  10,  §§  5,6);  but  John  es- 
caped the  fate  of  all  the  older  members  of  his  family, 
and  died  in  peace  b.  c.  106-5.  His  eldest  son 
Aristobulus  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who., 
assumed  the  kingly  title,  though  Simon  had  en- 
joyed the  fullness  of  the  kingly  power. 

6.  Two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Macca- 
bsean  family  still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These, 
though   they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of 


b  He  was  surnamed  "  Thassi "  (©acrcrt,  ©ao-crt?) : 
but  the  meaning  of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Michaelis 
(Grimm,  on  1  Mace,  ii.)  thinks  that  it  represents  the 

Chaldee  ^^tllJin. 
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their  countrymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their 
fate  —  Eleazer  [Eleazar,  8]  by  a  noble  act  of 
self-devotion,  John  [John,  2],  apparently  the  eldest 
brother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family 
was  complete,  and  probably  history  offers  no  parallel 
to  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a  band 
dared  to  face  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  holy  cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people 
with  independence ;  they  found  a  few  personal  fol- 
lowers, and  they  left  a  nation. 

7.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabsean  contest, 
which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus 
briefly  epitomized,  admit  of  being  traced  with  fair 
distinctness,  though  many  points  must  always  re- 
main obscure  from  our  ignorance  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.  c. 
153)  was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  strug- 
gle, which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great 
periods.  During  the  first  period  (b.  c.  168-153) 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying 
success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria :  during 
the  second  (b.  c.  153-139),  they  were  courted  by 
rival  factions,  and  their  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged from  time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in 
times  of  danger  were  often  broken  when  the  danger 
was  over.  The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem 
is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  war.  The 
loss  of  the  Holy  City  reduced  the  patriotic  party 
at  once  to  the  condition  of  mere  guerilla  bands, 
issuing  from  "the  mountains"  or  "the  wilder- 
ness," to  make  sudden  forays  on  the  neighboring 
towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war  (2 
Mace.  viii.  1-7;  comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  45);  and  the 
scene  of  the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hill- 
country  to  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he 
drove  the  invading  armies  at  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Beth-horon  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis). 
The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of 
the  war  (b.  c.  165);  and  after  this  Judas  made 
rapid  attacks  on  every  side  —  in  Idumsea,  Ammon, 
Gilead,  Galilee  —  but  he  made  no  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged.  Bethsura 
was  fortified  as  a  defense  of  Jerusalem  on  the  S. ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, though  the 'influence  of  his  name  extended 
more  widely  (1  Mace.  vii.  50,  ^  yri  'lovda)-  On 
the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots  were  reduced  to  as 
great  distress  as  at  their  first  rising;  and  as  Bac- 
chides  held  the  keys  of  the  "mountains  of  Ephraim  " 
(ix.  50)  they  were  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
lowlands  near  Jericho,  and  after  some  slight  suc- 
cesses Jonathan  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash 
undisturbed,  though  the  whole  country  remained 
absolutely  under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria.  So  far 
it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained,  when  the 
contest  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I. 
opened  a  new  period  (b.  c.  153),  Jonathan  was 
empowered  to  raise  troops:  the  Jewish  hostages 
were  restored ;  many  of  the  fortresses  were  aban- 
doned; and  apparently  a  definite  district  was  as- 
signed to  the  government  of  the  high -priest.  The 
former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  The  defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  Swiss 
St.  Jacob,  had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could 
face  all  odds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to 
secure  their  aid.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had 
once  obtained  legitimate  power  they  proved  able  to 
maintain   it,   though   their    general    success   was 
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checkered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power  of 
the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his 
place,  and  carry  out  his  plans.  The  Syrian  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem;  Joppa  was 
occupied  as  a  seaport;  and  "four  governments" 
(reo-o-ape?  vojxoi,  xi.  57,  xiii.  37) — probably  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  with 
three  districts  taken  from  Samaria  (x.  38,  39)  — 
were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
high-priest. 

8.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less 
famous  is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in 
which  a  few  brave  men  have  successfully  maintained 
the  cause  of  freedom  or  religion  against  overpower- 
ing might.  The  answer  of  Judas  to  those  who 
counseled  retreat  (1  Mace.  ix.  10)  was  as  true- 
hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas ;  and  the  exploits  of 
his  followers  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the  Americans. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels  in  Macca- 
bsean history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots  and 
martyrs  in  other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough 
here  to  claim  for  the  contest  the  attention  which  it 
rarely  receives.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  indiffer- 
ence of  classical  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our 
own  days,  though  there  is  no  struggle  —  not  even 
the  wars  of  Joshua  or  David  —  which  is  more  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  the  Christian  student.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external  diffi- 
culties that  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  is  con- 
spicuous: their  real  success  was  as  much  imperilled 
by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force.  They 
had  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and 
subtle  attempts  to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and 
on  the  other  against  an  extreme  Pharisaic  party, 
which  is  seen  from  time  to  time  opposing  their 
counsels  (1  Mace.  vii.  12-18;  comp.  §  2,  end). 
And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he  inspired 
that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  development  and 
final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

9.  For  that  view  of  the  Maccabsean  war  which 
regards  it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious 
conflict,  is  essentially  one-sided.  If  there  were  no 
other  evidence  than  the  book  of  Daniel  —  whatever 
opinion  be  held  as  to  the  date  of  it  —  that  alone 
would  show  how  deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the 
theocracy  were  centred  in  the  success  of  the  strug- 
gle. When  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus 
again  turned  with  fresh  power  to  their  ancient  ftiith, 
we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  a  new  creative 
epoch  in  the  national  literature ;  or,  if  the  form  of 
Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  age  after  the  models  of  old 
time.  Yet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of  Macca- 
bsean times  felt  that  they  were  separated  by  a  real 
chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  qr  of  the 
exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet  in  the  future, 
they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was 
not  among  them.  The  volume  of  the  prophetic 
writings  was  completed,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  no 
one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents.  But  the 
Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed 
as  a  definite  collection  [Canon],  were  not  equally 
far  removed  from  imitation.  The  apocalyptic  vis- 
ions of  Daniel  [Daniel,  §  1]  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  ob^]  ;  and  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains  compositions  of 
the  Maccabsean  date.     This  supposition,  which  is 
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at  variance  with  the  best  evidence  which  can  be 
obtained  on  the  history  of  the  Canon,  can  only  be 
received  upon  the  clearest  internal «  proof;  and  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  hypothesis  is 
not  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  interpretation 
as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon.     The  extreral 
forms  of  the  hypothesis,  as  that  of  Hitzig,  who 
represents  Ps.  1,  2,  44,  60,  and  all  the  last  three 
books  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  73-150)  as  Maccaba3an 
(Grimm,  1  Mace.  Einl  §  9,  3),  or  of  Just.  01s- 
hausen  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1853,  p.  250  fF.), 
who  is  inclined  to  bring  the  whole  Psalter,  with 
very   few  exceptions,  to    that  date,   need   only  be 
mentioned  as   indicating    the  kind   of   conjecture 
which  finds  currency  on  such  a  subject.     The  real 
controversy  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower  field ; 
and  the  psalms  which  have  been  referred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reason  to  the  Majccabaan  age  are 
Ps.  44,  60,  74,  79,  80,  83.     It  has  been  a^ied 
that  all  these  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
house  and  people  of  God  were  exposed  from  heathen 
enemies,  at  a  period  later  than  the  (captivity ;  and 
the  one  ground  for  referring  them  to  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  is  the  general  coincidence  which  they 
present  with  some  features  of  the  Greek  oppression. 
But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  psalms  in  question 
are  of  a  later  date  than  the  Captivity,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  are  Maccab£ean.     On  the 
contrary  they  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of 
those  internal  divisions  of  the  people  which  were 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  Maccaba^an  strug- 
gle.    The  dangers  then  were  as  much  from  within 
as  from  without;  and  party  jealousies  brought  the 
divine  cause  to  the  greatest  peril  (Ewald,  Psnlmen, 
p.  355).     It  is  incredible  that  a  series  of  Macca- 
baean  psalms  should  contain  no  allusion  to  a  system 
of  enforced  idolatry,  or  to  a  temporizing  priesthood, 
or  to  a  faithless   multitude.     And  while  the  ob- 
scurity which  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Persian 
supremacy  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Alexander  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  with 
any  precision  a  date  to  which  the  psalms  can  be 
referred,    the  one  glimpse  which  is  given   of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  in  the  interval  (Joseph,  A?it.  xi. 
7)  is   such   as  to  show  that  they  may  well  have 
found  some  sufficient  occasion  in  the  wars  and  dis- 
orders which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Persian 
power  (corap.  Ewald),    It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  arguments  for  a  post- Babylonian  date 
are  conclusive.     There  is  nothing  in  the  psalms 
themselves  which   may  not  apply  to   the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  overthrow  of  the  kino-- 
dom ;  and'  it  seems  incredible  that  the  desolation 
of  the  Temple  should  have  given  occasion  to  no 
hymns  of  pious  '^  sorrow. 

10.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Psalms  of 
Solomon  furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  all  the  canonical  psalms  are  earlier  than 
the  Maccabaean  era.  This  collection,  which  bears 
the  clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is,  almost 


«  The  historical  argument  for  the  completion  of  the 
present  collection  of  the  Psalms  before  the  compilation 
of  Chronicles  is  very  well  given  by  Ewald  {Jahrb.  1853, 
4,  pp.  20-32).  In  1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36  passages  occur  which 
are  derived  from  Ps.  cv.,  cvi.,  xcvi.,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  among  the  latest  hymns  in  the  Psalter. 

b  It  must,  hosvever,  be  noticed  that  the  formula  of 
quotation  prefixed  to  the  words  from  Ps.  Ixxix.  in  1 
Mace.  vii.  17  is  not  that  in  which  Scripture  4s  quoted 
in  later  books,  as  is  commonly  said.  It  is  not  ws 
yiypaiTTai,  or  Kara  to  yeypoifxixivov,  but  Kara  tov  \6yov 
108 
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beyond  question,  a  true  Maccabsean  work.     There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  (Ewald,  GescMchfe,  iv. 
343)   that    the  book  was    originally  composed  in 
Hebrew;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  character- 
istics which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 
Maccabsean  Psalms.      ''  The  holy  ones  "  {ol  octiol, 
DTOn  [AssiD.EANs] ;    ol  <po^o{,fx^voi  rhv  kv- 
piov)  appear  throughout  as  a  distinct  class,  strug- 
gling   against    hypocrites    and    men-pleasers,    who 
make  the  observance  of  the  Law  subservient  to  their 
own  interests  (Ps.  Sol.  iv.,  xiii.-xv.).     The  sanc- 
tuary is  polluted  by  the  abominations  of  professing 
servants  of  God  before  it  is  polluted  by  the  heathen 
(Ps.  Sol.  i.  8,  ii.  1  fF.,  viii.  8  fl::,  xvii.  15  ff".).     Na- 
tional unfaithfulness  is  the  cause  of  national  pun- 
ishment; and  the  end  of  trial  is  the  "justification" 
of  God  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  U^  iii.  3,  iv.  9,  viii.  7  i!'.,  ix.). 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set 
up  in  some  passages  which  violates  the  divine  mean 
of  Scripture   (Ps.  Sol.  i.  2,  3,  iii.  9):  and,   while 
the  language  is  full  of  echoes  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  wants  something 
which  we  find  in  all  the  canonical  writings.     The 
historical  allusions  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  as 
unequivocal  as  the  description  which  they  give  of 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation.     An  enemy  "  threw 
down  the  strong  walls  "  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "  Gen- 
tiles went  up  to  the  altar"  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  1-3;  comp. 
1   Mace.  i.  31).     In  his  pride   "he   wrought  all 
things  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  Gentiles  in  their  cities 
do  for  their  gods"   (Ps.   Sol.  xvii.  16).     "Those 
who  loved  the  assemblies  of  the  saints  {avvaycayas 
baicav)    wandered    (lege  iirXavc^vro)  in   deserts  " 
(Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  19;  comp.  1  Mace.  i.  54,  ii.  28);  and 
there  "  was  no  one  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  who 
did  mercy  and  truth"  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  17;  comp.  1 
Mace.  i.  38).     One  psalm  (viii.)  appears  to  refer  to 
a  ^  somewhat   later   period.     The    people    wrought 
wickedly,  and  God  sent  upon  them  a  spirit  of  error. 
He  brought  one  "  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  " 
(viii.  16 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  vii.  1,  —  "  Demetrius  from 
Rome").      "The   princes  of  the  land   met  him 
with  joy"   (1  Mace.  vii.  5-8);  and  he  entered  the 
land  in  safety  (1  Mace.  vh.  9-12,  —  Bacchides  his 
general),  "as  a  father  in  peace"  (1  Mace.  vii.  15). 
Then  "he  slew  the  princes  and  every  one  wise  in 
counsel"   (1  Mace.  vii.  16)  and  "poured  out  the 
blood  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  "  (1  Mace, 
vii.  17).^'     The  purport  of  these  evils,  as  a  retribu- 
tive and  purifying  judgment,  leads  to   the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Psalms,  the  distinct  ex- 
pression of  Messianic  hopes.     In  this  respect  they 
offer  a  direct  contrast  to  the  books  of  Maccabees  (1 
Mace.  xiv.  41).     The  sorrow  and  the  triumph  are 
seen  together  in  their  spiritual  aspect,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  "an  anointed  Lord  "  (xP^^^tos  Kvpios, 
Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36  (xviii.  8);  comp.  Luke  ii.  11)  fol- 
lows directly  after  the  description  of  the  impious 
assaults  of  Gentile  enemies  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.;  comp. 
Dan.  xi.  45,  xii.).     "  Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "  are  they 


01/  eypaxpe,  which  is  variously  altered  by  different  au- 
thorities. 

c  The  prominence  given  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Assidaeans  both  in  1  Mace,  and  in  the  psalm,  and  the 
share  which  the  Jews  had  directly  in  the  second  pol- 
lution  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  fix  the  events  of  the  • 
psalm  to  the  time  of  Demetrius ;  but  the  close  simi- 
larity  (with  this  exception)  between  the  invasions  of 
Apollonius  and  Bacchides  may  leave  some  doubt  as  to 
the  identification.  (Compare  1  Mace.  i.  29-38,  with 
Ps.  Sol.  viii.  16-24.) 
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who  are  born  in  those  days,  to  see  the  good  things 
which  the  Lord  shall  do  for  the  generation  to  come. 
[When  men  are  brought]  beneath  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection of  an  anointed  Lord  (or  the  Lord's  anointed, 
virh  pa^^ov  iraih^ias  xpKTToO  Kvpiov)  in  the  fear 
of  his  God,  in  wisdom  of  spirit  and  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  might"  .  .  .  then  there  shall  be  a 
"  good  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  days 
of  mercy"  (Ps.  Sol.  xviii.  6-10).« 

11.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the 
distinguishing  religious  character  of  the  era.  The 
notice  of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  than  the 
corresponding  notice  of  their  great  adversary ;  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  less  important  as  illus- 
trating the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter  to  the 
simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  evident  that  facts  are  shadowed 
forth  by  the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing 
on  the  development  of  God's  kingdom.  In  this 
aspect  the  passage  itself  (Dan.  xi.  29-35)  will  super- 
sede in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed 
comment.  "  At  the  time  ajjpointed  [in  the  spring 
of  168  B.  c]  he  [Antiochus  Epiph.]  shall  return 
and  come  toioards  the  south  [Egypt] ;  hut  it  shcdl 
not  be  as  the  first  time^  so  also  the  last  time  [though 
his  first  attempts  shall  be  successful,  in  the  end  he 
shall  fail].  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  [the  Komans] 
shall  come  against  him,  and  he  shall  be  cast  down, 
and  return,  and  be  very  toroth  against  the  holy 
covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  [his  will]  ;  yea  he  shall 
return,  and  have  intelligence  luith  them  that  for- 
sake the  holy  covenant  (comp.  Dan.  viii.  24,  25). 
Andfoi^ces  f7'om  him  [at  his  bidding]  shall  stand 
[remain  in  Judaea  as  garrisons;  comp.  1  Mace.  i. 
33,  34] ;  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary,  the 
stronghold,  and  shall  take  away  the  dmly  [sacrifice]  ; 
and  they  shall  set  up  the  abomination  thai  makeih 
desolate  [1  Mace.  i.  45-47].  And  such  as  do 
wickedly  against  (or  rather  such  as  condemn)  the 
covenant  shall  he  corrupt  [to  apostasy]  by  smooth 
words ;  but  the  peojjle  that  know  their  God  shall  be 
strong  and  do  [exploits].  And  they  that  under- 
stand [know  God  and  his  law]  among  the  people, 
shall  instruct  many :  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword 
and  by  flame,  by  cap>tivity  and  by  spoil  [some]  days 
(1  Mace.  i.  60-64).  Nmo  when  they  shall  fall, 
they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  (1  Mace.  i. 
28;  2  Mace.  v.  27,  Judas  Mace,  with  nine  others 
.  .  .  .);  and  many  shall  cleave  to  theiJi  [the  fnith- 
ful  followers  of  the  Law]  with  hypocrisy  [dreading 
the  prowess  of  Judas,  1  Mace.  ii.  46,  and  yet  ready 
to  fall  away  at  the  first  opportunity,  1  Mace.  vii.  6]. 
And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to 
make  trial  among  them,  and  to  purge  and  to  make 
them  white,  unto  the  time  of  the  end;  because  [the 
end  is]  yet  for  a  time  appointed.''''  From  this 
point  the  prophet  describes  in  detail  the  godless- 
ness  of  the  great  oppressor  (ver.  36-39),  and  then 
his  last  fortunes  and  death  (ver.  40-45),  but  says 
nothing  of  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  which  preceded  the  last 


a  *  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  were  first  published  in 
Greek  with  a  Latin  translation  by  the  Jesuit  La  Cerda 
at  the  end  of  his  Adversaria  Sacra,  Lugd.  1626,  after- 
wards by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apocr.  Vet.  Test.  i. 
917  ff.  There  is  an  English  translation  in  the  first 
voliyne  of  Whiston's  Authentic  Records  (Lond.  1727). 
Hilgenfeld  has  recently  published  a  critical  edition  of 
the  text  (Die  Psalmen  Salomons  u.  die  Himmelfahrt  des 
Moses,  griechisch  hergestellt  u.  erkVdrt)  in  his  Zeitschr.  f. 
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event  by  some  months.  This  omission  is  scarcely 
intelligible  unless  we  regard  the  facts  as  symboliz- 
ing a  higher  struggle  —  a  truth  wrongly  held  by 
those  who  from  early  times  referred  verses  36-45 
only  to  Antichrist,  the  antitype  of  Antiochus  —  in 
which  that  recovery  of  the  earthly  temple  had  no 
place.  And  at  any  rate  it  shows  the  imperfection 
of  that  view  of  the  whole  chapter  by  which  it  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  transcription  of  history. 

12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  con- 
tain much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religious 
or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  period  must  not  only  have  intensified  old  be- 
liefs, but  also  have  called  out  elements  which  were 
latent  in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a 
resurrection,  and  even  of  a  material  resurrection 
(2  Mace.  xiv.  46),  M-as  brought  out  into  the  most 
distinct  apprehension  by  sufl^ering.  "  It  is  good  to 
look  for  the  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again 
by  Him  "  (irdXiv  avaar7](r€(r6ai  utt'  avrov),  was 
the  substance  of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge ; 
"  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to 
life"  (audoTTaaLs  ets  (oorju,  2  Mace.  vii.  14;  comp. 
vi.  26,  xiv.  46).  "Our  brethren,"  says  another, 
"  have  fallen,  having  endured  a  short  pain  leading 
to  everlasting  life,  being  under  the  covenant  of  God ' ' 
(2  Mace.  vii.  36,  irSyov  a^vvdov  ^cotjs).  And  as  it 
was  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death 
and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45, 
though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state 
is  in  no  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  heathen  in  another  life  had  formed  a  definite 
article  of  belief,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
put  forward  more  prominently  (2  Mace.  vii.  17, 
19,  35,  &c.),  though  the  passages  in  question  may 
be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  and  not 
only  of  earthly  sufferings;  but  for  the  apostate 
Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi. 
26).  The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence 
of  God  shown  in  the  chastening  of  his  people,  as 
contrasted  with  his  neglect  of  other  nations,  is 
another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of  the  spiritual 
world,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  epoch  (2  Mace, 
iv.  16,  17,  V.  17-20,  vi.  12-16,  &c.).  The  lessons 
of  the  Captivity  were  reduced  to  moral  teaching ; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry 
of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times  [2  Maccabees]. 
It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause  also  that  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  limited  in  its  range.  The  vivid 
perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread 
of  a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  material 
form ;  and  a  pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which 
men  gained  new  points  of  sight  from  w^iich  to  con- 
template the  old  promises. 

13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  which 
can  be  gained  during  the  period  show  on  the  whole 


wiss.  Theol.  1868,  p.  133  ff.  He  supposes  the  Psalms 
to  have  been  written  in  Greek,  not  Hebrew,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  48);  comp.  Ps.  Sol.  ii.  30  f. 
Movers,  Delitzsch,  Lao  gen  and  Keim  agree  with  him 
in  referring  them  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (b.  c.  63) ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Ewald,  Grimm,  and  Dillmann  (in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl. 
xii.  306)  assign  them  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph« 
anes.  A. 
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a  steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  Probably 
the  Law  was  never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  The 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  already 
noticed.  [Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  358.]  The  books  of 
the  Law  were  specially  sought  out  for  destruction 
(1  Mace.  i.  56,  57,  iii.  48);  and  their  distinctive 
value  was  in  consequence  proportionately  increased. 
To  use  the  words  of  1  Mace,  "  the  holy  books" 
(ra  ^i^Xia  ra  ajia  tcl  ev  x^P^''-'^  7}fxS}v)  were  felt 
to  make  all  other  comfort  superfluous  (1  Mace, 
xii.  9).  The  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
(1  Mace.  ii.  32;  2  Mace.  vi.  11,  viii.  26,  &c.)  and 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  (1  Mace.  vi.  53),  the  law  of 
the  ISTazarites  (1  Mace.  iii.  49),  and  the  exemptions 
from  military  service  (1  Mace.  iii.  56),  the  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting  (1  Mace.  iii.  47;  2  Mace.  x.  25, 
(fee. ),  carry  us  back  to  early  times.  The  provision 
for  the  maimed,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2  Mace, 
viii.  28,  30),  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law;  and  the 
new  Feast  of  the  Dedication  was  a  homage  to  the 
old  rites  (2  Mace.  i.  9)  while  it  was  a  proof  of  in- 
dependent life.  The  interruption  of  the  succession 
to  the  high-priesthood  was  the  most  important 
innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  After 
various  arbitrary  changes  the  office  was  left  vacant 
for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimas.  The 
last  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whose  family 
it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  established  a  schismatic  worship ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became  important, 
the  Maccabsean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of 
Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Mace.  x.  20),  whose  will 
was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  (comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  35). 

14.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  antici- 
pated. In  common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the 
Aramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
return:  this  was  "their  own  language"  (2  Mace, 
vii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37);  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which 
must  have  spread  widely  through  the  influence  of 
Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian 
literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  description 
of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  27- 
30)  is  the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the 
time.  The  description  is  obscure,  but  in  some 
features  the  structure  appears  to  have  presented  a 
resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Porsena  and  the 
Curiatii  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  13),  and  perhaps  to 
one  still  found  in  Idumgea.  An  oblong  basement, 
of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of  polished 
white  marble  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  5),  supported 
"  seven  pyramids  in  a  line  ranged  one  against  an- 
other," equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the 
Maccabaean  family,  including  Simon  himself.  To 
these  he  added  "  other  works  of  art  (^T/xaj^i^^aTa), 
placing  round  (on  the  two  chief  faces?)  great 
columns  (Josephus  adds,  each  of  a  single  block), 
bearing  trophies  of  arms,  and  sculptured  ships, 
which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea  below."  The 
language  of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  implies  that 
these  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  columns 
rose  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement,  supporting 
the  trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So 
much  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  characteristics 
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of  this  work  —  and  probably  of  later  Jewish  arch- 
itecture generally  —  bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  than  of  Egypt  or  the 
East,  a  result  which  would  follow  equally  from  the 
Syrian  dominion  and  the  commerce  which  Simon 
opened  by  the  Mediterranean  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5). 

15.  The  only  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are 
the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or 
"Simon  Prince  {Nasi)  of  Israel"  in  Samaritan 
letters.  The  privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was 
granted  to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (1 
Mace.  XV.  6,  KOjXjjLO.  ^diov  i/Ojuicr/bLa  rfj  x^P^)'"! 
and  numerous  examples  occur  which  have  the  dates 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the 
liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zion);  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  their  genuineness,  that 
in  the  first  year  the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as 
the  citadel  was  not  recovered  till  the  second  year 
of  Simon's  supremacy,  while  after  the  second  year 
Zion  alone  is  found  (Bayer,  de  Nummis^  171).  The 
privilege  was  first  definitely  accorded  to  Simon  in 
B.  c.  140,  while  the  first  year  of  Simon  was  b.  c. 
143  (1  Mace.  xiii.  42);  biit  this  discrepancy  causes 
little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  con- 
cession of  Antiochus  was  made  in  ftivor  of  a  practice 
already  existing.  No  date  is  given  later  than  the 
fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a 
date,  which  may  belong  to  the  four  last  years  of 
his  life.  The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have 
generally  a  connection  with  Jewish  history  —  a 
vine-leaf,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna?), 
a  trifid  flowering  rod,  a  palm  branch  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51),  a 
bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war  of  inde- 
pendence by  Bar-cochba  repeat  many  of  these 
emblems,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  series.  The  authenticity  of  all 
the  Maccabaean  coins  was  impugned  by  Tychsen 
{Die  JJndchtheit  d.  Jud.  Mimzen  .  .  .  bemesen 
.  .  .  O.  G.  Tychsen,  1779),  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  {De  Nummis  Hebr.  Samm'itanis, 
Val.  Ed.  1781;  VimiidcB  .  .  .  1790)  give  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though  he 
reckons  some  apparently  later  types  as  Maccabaean. 
Eckhel  {Doctr.  Numm.  iii.  p.  455  flf.)  has  given  a 
good  account  of  the  controversy,  and  an  accurate 
description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  coins.  Comp. 
De  Saulcy,  Numism.  Judaique ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  vii. 
366,  476.     [Money.] 

The  authorities  for  the  Maccabaean  history  have 
been  given  already.  Of  modern  works,  that  of 
Ewald  is  by  far  the  best.  Herzfeld  has  collected  a 
mass  of  details,  chiefly  from  late  sources,  which  are 
interesting  and  sometimes  valuable ;  but  the  student 
of  the  period  cannot  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to 
realize  it  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
instinct  wal  true  which  named  it  from  one  chief 
hero.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
in  the  first,  all  life  came  from  the  leader ;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  Maccabees  that,  while  they 
found  at  first  all  turn  upon  their  personal  fortunes, 
they  left  a  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an  in- 
dependent faith  till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  place 
to  a  universal  Church.  B.  E.  W. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  {MaKKct^ai<av 
a  0  etc.).  Four  books  which  bear  the  common  title 
of  "  Maccabees"  are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  Two  of  these  were  included  in  the  early 
current  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,   and  thence 
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passed  into  the  Vulgate.  As  forming  part  of  the 
Yulgate  they  were  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  retained  among  the  apocryi^ 
by  the  reformed  churches.  The  two  other  books 
obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  and  have  only  a 
secondary  connection  with  the  Maccabaean  history. 
But  all  the  books,  though  they  differ  most  widely 
in  character  and  date  and  worth,  possess  points  of 
interest  which  make  them  a  fruitful  field  for  study. 
If  the  historic  order  were  observed,  the  so-called 
third  book  would  come  first,  the  fourth  would  be 
an  appendix  to  the  second^  which  would  retain  its 
place,  and  the  Jii'st  would  come  last;  but  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  examine  the  books  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  MSS.,  which  was 
probably  decided  by  some  vague  tradition  of  their 
relative  antiquity. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and 
historic  worth  of  the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees 
has  given  rise  to  much  very  ingenious  and  partial 
criticism.  The  subject  was  very  nearly  exhausted 
by  a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  last  century, 
which  contain  in  the  midst  of  much  unfair  reason- 
ing the  substance  of  what  has  been  written  since. 
The  discussion  was  occasioned  by  E.  Frolich's  An- 
nals of  Syria  {Annales  ....  Syrice  ....  numis 
veteribus  iUustrati.  Vindob.  1744).  In  this  great 
work  the  author,  a  Jesuit,  had  claimed  paramount 
authority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees.  This  claim 
was  denied  by  E.  F.  Wernsdorf  in  his  Prolusio 
defontibus  historke  SyricG  in  Libris  Mace.  (Lips. 
1746).  Frolich  replied  to  this  essay  in  another, 
De  fontibus  hist  Syrice  in  Libi-is  Mace,  prolusio 
.  .  .  .  in  exa?nen  vocata  {Vindoh.  1746);  and  then 
the  argument  fell  into  other  hands.  Wernsdorf's 
brother  (Gli.  Wernsdorf)  undertook  to  support  his 
cause,  which  he  did  in  a  Commentatio  historico- 
critica  de  fide  Librorum  Mace.  (Wratisl.  1747); 
and  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  same  side 
which  can  be  compared  with  his  work.  By  the 
vigor  and  freedom  of  his  style,  by  his  surprising 
erudition  and  unwavering  confidence  —  almost 
worthy  of  Bentley  —  he  carries  his  reader  often 
beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism,  and  it  is  only 
after  reflection  that  the  littleness  and  sophistry  of 
many  of  his  arguments  are  apparent.  But  in  spite 
of  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the  book,  it  con- 
tains very  much  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
power.  The  reply  to  Wernsdorf  was  published 
anonymously  by  another  Jesuit:  Auetoritas  utri- 
usque  Libri  Mace,  canonico-historica  adserta 
....  a  quodain  Soc.  Jesu  sacefdote  (Vindob. 
1749).  The  authorship  of  this  was  fixed  upon  J. 
Khell  (Welte,  Einl.  p.  23,  note)  ;  and  while,  in  many 
points  Khell  is  unequal  to  his  adversary,  his  book 
contains  some  very  useful  collections  for  the  history 
of  the  canon.  In  more  recent  times,  F.  X.  Patri- 
tius  (another  Jesuit)  has  made  a  fresh* attempt  to 
estabhsh  the  complete  harmony  of  the  books,  and, 
on  the  whole,  his  essay  (De  Consensu  utriusque 
Libri  Mace.  Romse,  1856),  though  far  from  satis- 
factory, is  the  most  able  defense  of  the  books  which 
has  been  published. 

I.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  —  1. 
The  first  book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of 
the  patriotic  struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  of 
Mattathias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of 
Simon,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (b.  c.  168- 
135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short  summary 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East, 
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and  describes  at  greater  length  the  oppression  of 
Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  culminating  in  his  desperate 
attempt  to  extirpate  Judaism.  The  great  subject 
of  the  book  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
Maccabsean  family  (ii,  1-5),  which  is  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  part  which  the  aged  Mattathias 
took  in  rousing  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen (ii.  6-70).  The  remainder  of  the  narrative 
is  occupied  with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons,  three 
of  whom  in  succession  carried  on  with  varying  for- 
tune the  work  which  he  began,  till  it  reached  its 
triumphant  issue.  Each  of  the  three  divisions, 
into  which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus  nat- 
urally falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual  character 
derived  from  its  special  hei'o.  First  Judas,  by  a 
series  of  brilhant  successes,  and  scarcely  less  noble 
reverses,  fully  roused  his  countrymoi  to  their  work, 
and  then  fell  at  a  Jewish  Thermopylae  (iii.  1-ix. 
22,  B.  c.  167-161).  Next  Jonathan  confirmed  by 
policy  the  advantages  which  his  brother  had  gained 
by  chivalrous  daring,  and  fell  not  in  open  field,  but 
by  the  treachery  of  a  usurper  (ix.  23-xii.  53 ;  b.  c. 
161-143).  Last  of  all  Simon,  by  wisdom  and 
vigor,  gave  shape  and  order  to  the  new  state,  and 
was  formally  installed  in  the  princely  office.  He 
also  fell,  but  by  domestic  and  not  by  foreign  trea- 
son ;  and  his  son  succeeded  to  his  power  (xiii.-xvi. 
b.  c.  143,  135).  The  history,  in  this  aspect,  pre- 
sents a  kind  of  epic  unity.  The  passing  allusion  to 
the  achievements  of  after-times  (xvi.  23,  24)  reheves 
the  impression  caused  by  the  murder  of  Simon. 
But  at  his  death  the  victory  was  already  won  — 
the  life  of  Judaism  had  mastered  the  tyranny  of 
Greece. 

2.  While  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
invests  t]ie  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  mould  than  any 
other  part,  except  the  brief  eulogy  of  Simon  (xiv. 
4-15);  but  when  the  style  is  most  poetical  (i.  37- 
40,  ii.  7-13,  49-68,  iii.  3-9,  18-22,  iv.  8-11,  30- 
33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  vii.  37,  38,  41,  42)  — and  this 
poetical  form  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  speeches 
—  it  seems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great  marks 
of  trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous. 
Victory  and  failure  and  despondency  are,  on  the 
whole,  chronicled  with  the  same  candor.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  work- 
ing of  Providence,  In  speaking  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (i.  10  ff".)  the  writer  betrays  no  unjust 
violence,  while  he  marks  in  one  expressive  phrase 
(i.  10,  pi(a  aixaprooXSs)  the  character  of  the  Syrian 
type  of  Antichrist  (cf.  Is.  xi.  10;  Dan.  xi.  36); 
and  if  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless  profligacy 
of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honorable  and  liberal, 
and  these  alone  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  history. 
So  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  the  book  is  established  by  the"  evidence  of 
other  authorities ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  it 
is  the  single  source  of  our  information.  And,  in- 
deed, it  has  Httle  need  of  external  testimony  to  its 
worth.  Its  whole  character  bears  adequate  witness 
to  its  essential  truthfulness ;  and  Luther  —  no  ser- 
vile judge — expressed  himself  as  not  disinclined, 
on  internal  grounds,  to  see  it  "  reckoned  among  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture"  ("  Diess  Buch  .... 
fast  eine  gleiche  Weise  halt  mit  Reden  u^nd  Worten 
wie  andere  heilige  Biicher  und  nicht  unwiirdig 
gewest  ware,  hineinzurechnen,  weil  es  ein  sehr 
nothig  und  niitzlich  Buch  ist  zu    verstehen  den 
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Werke, 


Propheten  Daniel  im  11  Kapitel." 

Walch,  xiv.  94,  ap.  Grimm,  p.  xxii.)- 

3.  There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  the 

writer  appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  informed, 

especially  in   the  history  of  foreign  nations;   and 

some,  again,  in  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  have 

magnified  the  difhculties  and  successes  of  his  coun- 

trym«en.     Of  the  former  class    of  objections   two, 

which  turn  upon  the  description  given  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  East  (1  Mace.  i. 

5-9),  and  of  the  power  of  liome  (viii.  1-16)  deserve 

notice  from  their  intrinsic  interest.     After  giving 

a  rapid    summary  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  — 

the   reading   and  interpretation  of  ver.  1  are    too 

uncertain   to    allow  of  objections  based  upon  the 

common    text  —  the  writer    states  that  the    king, 

conscious  of  approaching  death,  "  divided  his  king- 
dom among  his  servants  who  had  been  brought  up 

with  him   from  his  youth  "  (1  Mace.  i.  6,  dieTkeu 

avTo7s  TTjv  ^ao-iAeiai/  aurov,  €ti  (ooptos  avrov), 

....   "and    after   his    death    they  all    put    on 

crowns."     Various  rumors,  it  is  known  (Curt.  x. 

10),  prevailed    about  a  will  of  Alexander,  which 

decided    the    distribution  of  the  provinces  of  his 

kingdom,  but  this  narrative  is  evidently  a  different 

and  independent  tradition.     It  may  rest  upon  some 

former  indication  of  the   king's  wishes,  but  in  the 

absence  of  all  corroborative  evidence  it  can  scarcely 

be  accepted  as  a  historic  fact  (Patritius,  I)e  Cons. 

Mace.  pref.  viii.),  though  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  desire  which  men  felt  to  attribute  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Greek  power  to  the  immediate  counsels 
of  its  great  founder.     In  this  instance  the  author 
has  probably  accepted  without  inquiry  the  opinion 
of  his  countrymen ;  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  said 
that  the  account  of   the  greatness  of  Kome  was 
brought  to  Judas  by  common  report  (1  Mace.  viii. 
1,  2,  iJKov(T€i/  ....  dirjyfja-auro).      The  state- 
ments made  give  a  lively  impression  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  conquerors  of  the  West,  whose  char- 
acter and  victories  are  described  chiefly  with  open  or 
covert  allusion  to  the  Greek  powers.     The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  the 
neighboring  people  (Liv.  xxxviii.  37),  and  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,   the   Tarshish   (comp.   ver.    3)    of 
Phoenician    merchants,  are    noticed,  as   would    be 
natural  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  events ; 
but    the  wars  with  Carthage  are  wholly  omitted 
(Josephus  adds  these  in  his  narrative,  Ant.  xii.  10, 
§6).     The  errors    in    detail  — as  the  capture  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  (ver.  7),  the 
numbers  of  his  armament  (ver.  G),  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  Senate    (ver.  15),  the  o?ie  supreme 
yearly  officer  at  Rome  (ver.   16 ;  comp.  xv.  16 )  — 
are  only  such  as  might  be  expected  in  oral  accounts ; 
and  tlie  endurance    (ver.  4,  juaKpodv/nia),  the  good 
faith  (ver.  12),  and  the  simplicity  of  the  republic 
(ver.  14,  ouK  i-K^Qero  ovdels  avrcav  didd-qjua  Kal 
ou  TreptE^aXouTO  iropcpvpau  uxrre  adpuudrjvai   eV 
avrrj,  contrast  i.  9),  were  features  likely  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  Orientals.     The  very  imperfection 
of  the    writer's   knowledge  —  for    it    seems    likely 
(ver.  11)  that  he  remodels  the  rumors  to  suit  his 
own  time  —  is  instructive,  as  affording  a  glimpse  of 
the  extent  and  manner  in  which  fame  spread  the 
reputation    of  the    Romans  in  the  scene  of  their 
future  conquests.     Nor  are  the  mistakes  as  to  the 
condition  of  foreign  states  calculated  to  weaken  the 
testimony  of  the  book  to  national  history.     They 

are  perfectly  consistent  with  good  faith  in  the  nar-  «  The  relation  of  the  history  of  Josephus  to  that  of 
rator;  and  even  if  there  are  maccuraciesm  record-  1  Mace,  is  carefully  discussed  by  Grimm,  Exeg 
mg  the  relative  numbers  of  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  I  Handb.  EinL  §  9  (5). 
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forces  (xi.  45-47,  vii.  46),  these  need  cause  httle 
surprise,  and  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  errors 
of  transcription." 

4.  Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  narrative  was  derived,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  evidence  sufficient  to  indicate  them  with 
any  certainty.     In  one  passage  (ix.  22)  the  author 
implies  that  written  accounts  of  some  of  the  action? 
of  Judas  were  in  existence  {ra  irepicro-a  .   .   .   .  oi 
KareypdcpT])'^    and    the  poetical    character    of  the 
first  section  of  the  book,  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the    introduction  of   speeches,  was    probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  on  which   that   part  was 
based.     It  appears,  again,  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion from  the  mention  of  the  official  records  of 
the  fife  of  Hyrcanus  (xvi.    24,  radra   yeypaTrraL 
iirl  ^i^Aiw    rjixepcav  apxtepoo(rvuY]s   aurov),  that 
similar  records  existed  at  least  for  the  higli-priest- 
hood   of   Simon.     There   is    nothing   certainly  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  designed  to  fill  up  any  gap 
in  the  history;  and   the  notice  of  the  change  of 
reckoning  which  attended  the  elevation  of  Simon 
(xiii.  42)  seems  to  suggest  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of   public  register.     'Jlie  constant  appeal  to 
official    documents  is  a  furtlier  proof  both  of  the 
preservation    of    pubHc  records  and    of  the  sense 
entertained  of  their  importance.     IMany  documents 
are  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  history,  but  even 
when  they  are  described  as  "  copies  "  {auriypaipa), 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer  designed  to 
give    inore    than    the  substance  of  the    originals. 
Some  bear  clear  marks  of  authenticity  (viii.  22-28, 
xii.  6-18),  while  others  are  open  to  grave  difficul- 
ties and  suspicion ;   but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  letters  of  the  Syrian  kings  generally  nppear  to 
be  genuine  (x.  18-20,  25-45,  xi.  30-37,  xiii.  36-40, 
XV.   2-9).     What   has   been    said    will   show    the 
extent  to  which  the  writer  may  have  used  written 
authorities,   but  while  the  memory   of  the  events 
still   recent  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
have    confined   himself  to  them.      If  he  was  not 
himself  engaged  in   the  war  of  independence,  he 
must  have  been  fiimiliar  with  those  who  were,  and 
their  information  would   supplement  and   connect 
the    narratives    which  were   already  current,    and 
which  were  probably  confined  to   isohited  passages 
in  the  history.     But  whatever  were  the  sources  of 
different  parts  of  the  book,   and  in  whatever  way 
written,  oral,  and   personal  information  was  com- 
bined in  its  structure,  the  writer.made  the  materials 
which  he  used    truly  his    own;    and    tlie    minute 
exactness  of  the  geographical    details  carries  the 
conviction   that    the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 

5.  The  language  of  the  book  does  not  present 
any  striking  peculiarities.  Both  in  diction  and 
structure  it  is  generally  simple  and  unaffected,  with 
a  marked  and  yet  not  harsh  Hebraistic  character. 
The  number  of  pecuhar  words  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, especially  when  compared  with  those 
in  2  Mace.  Some  of  these  are  late  forms,  as: 
^oyeco  {\l/oyi(co),  xi.  5,  11;  i^ov^eycoais,  i-  39; 
OTTAoSoreoj,  xiv.  32;  acnndio-Kr],  iv.  57;  deL\6ojbiat, 
iv.  8,  21,  xvi.  6;  ofi'npa,  viii.  7,  ix.  53,  &c,; 
acpaipe/xa,  xv.  5;  r^XcavelffQai,  xiii.  39;  i^ovcrid- 
(eaQai,  X.  70 ;  or  compounds,  such  as  airoaKopiri^co, 
xi.  55;  iiri(rv(rTp€(pco,  xiv.  44;  deiXo^vxos,  viii. 
15,  xvi.   5;  (povoKTovia^  i.  24.     Other  words  are 
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used  in  new  or  strange  senses,  as  adpvi/o},  viii.  14; 
irapdarao-L?-,  xv.  32;  Bia(rro\7],  viii.  7.  Some 
phrases  clearly  express  a  Semitic  idiom  (ii.  48 
Bovj/ai  Kepas  to?  afxapr-  vi.  23,  x.  62,  xii.  23),  and 
the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  continually  per- 
ceptible (e.  g.  i.  54,  ii.  63,  vii.  17,  ix.  23,  xiv.  9); 
but  in  the  main  (comp.  §  6)  the  Hebraisms  which 
exist  are  such  as  might  have  been  naturalized  in 
the  Hebrew-Greek  of  Palestine.  Josephus  un- 
doubtedly made  use  of  the  Greek  text  {Ant.  xii.  5 
ff.);  and  apart  from  external  evidence,  this  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  original.     But, 

6.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doubt 
but  that  the  book  was  first  written  in  Hebrew. 
Origen,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25),  after  enumer- 
ating the  contents  of  the  0.  T.  according  to  the 
Hebrew  canon,  adds:  "But  without  (i.  e.  excluded 
from  the  number  of )  these  is  the  Maccabsean  his- 
tory {to.  MaKKa^a'CKa),  which  is  entitled  Sarbeth 
SabanaieV'  «  In  giving  the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  0.  T.  he  had  subjoined  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Greek  title  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  there 
can  be  therefore  no  question  but  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  Macca- 
ba'ica,  as  for  the  other  books.  The  term  Macca- 
baica  is,  however,  somewhat  vague,  though  the 
analogy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  list  requires  that 
it  should  be  Hmited  to  one  book;  but  the  state- 
ment of  Jerome  is  quite  explicit:  "  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees,-'  he  says,  "I  found  in  Hebrew:  the 
second  is  Greek,  as  can  be  shown  in  fact  from  its 
style  alone"  (Prol.  Gal.  ad  Libr.  Reg.).  Ad- 
mitting the  evidence  of  these  two  fathers,  who 
were  alone  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  Sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  literature  during  the  first  lour  cen- 
turies, the  fact  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  book 
may  be  supported  by  several  internal  arguments 
which  would  be  in  themselves  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish it.  Some  of  the  Hebraisms  are  such  as  sug- 
gest rather  the  immediate  influence  of  a  Hebrew 
text  than  the  free  adoption  of  a  Hebrew  idiom 
(i.  4,  iyevovro  els  (f)6poi^ ;  16,  7}TOijxd(T6if)  t]  ^aa- ; 
29,  5uo  6T77  7]ixepoov\  36,  ets  didfioAop  Trovrjpov'i 
58,  eV  TTttj/Tt  iJi7]v\  kolL  /xrji^l,  etc. ;  ii.  57,  iii.  9, 
airoWvfjLeyovs  ;  iv.  2,  v.  37,  fxera  ra  p7]fxara 
ravra-i  etc.),  and  difficulties  in  the  Greek  text  are 
removed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  words  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  original  (i.  28, 

eVi  rovs  KaroLKovvras  for  H'^^^*!"^?'  I  i-  3^5  ii- 
8,  iv.  19,  xvi.  3).  A  question,  however,  might  be 
raised  whether  the  book  was  written  in  Biblical 
Hebrew,  or  in  the  later  Aramaic  (Chaldee);  but  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  writer  took  the 
canonical  histories  as  his  model;  and  the  use  of 
the  original  text  of  Scripture  by  the  learned  class 
would  preserve  the  Hebrew  as  a  literary  language 
when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  common 
life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  (Grimm, 
Exeg.  Handb.  §  4)  that  the  Hebrew  was  corrupted 
by  later  idioms,  as  in  the  most  recent  books  of  the 


«  lapfirfO  2a/3avate\.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading  without  the  ^.  All  the  explaDations  of  the 
word  with  which  I  am  acquainted  start  from  the  false 
reading  —  'Zap^avi  —  "The   rod   of    the   renegades" 

^bW'^^nnD,  Herzfeld),  "  The  sceptre  of  the  prince 
of  the  sons  of  God  »  {^"211  ^W ^  Ewald),  "The  his- 
tory of  the  princes  of  the  sons  of  God  "  (*^3!2  *^1J2?)  ; 
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0.  T.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  one 
should  have  imagined  that  the  worthless  Megillaih 
Antiochus^  oi  which  Bartolocci's  Latin  translation 
is  printed  by  Fabricius  {Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T.  \. 
1165-74),  was  the  Hebrew  original  of  which 
Origen  and  Jerome  spoke.^  This  tract,  which 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Jewish  services  for  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  (Fabricius,  I.  c),  is  a  perfectly  un- 
historical  narrative  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Maccabsean  War,  in  which  John  the  high-priest, 
and  not  Judas,  plays  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  The  order  of  events  is  so  entirely  disregarded 
in  it  that,  after  the  death  of  Judas,  Mattathias  is 
represented  as  leading  his  other  sons  to  the  deci- 
sive victory  which  precedes  the  purification  of  the 
Temple. 

7.  The  whole  structure  of  1  Mace,  points  to 
Palestine  as  the  place  of  its  composition.  This  fact 
itself  is  a  strong  proof  for  a  Hebrew  original,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek  Palestinian  literature 
during  the  Hasmonsean  dynasty,  though  the  wide 
use  of  the  LXX.  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostolic  writings.  But 
though  the  country  of  the  writer  can  be  thus  fixed 
with  certainty,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  his 
date.  At  the  close  of  the  book  he  mentions,  in 
general  terms,  the  acts  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus  as 
written  "  in  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood  from 
the  time  that  he  was  made  high-priest  after  his 
father  "  (xvi.  23,  24).  F'rom  this  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  written  after  the  death 
of  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  106 ;  and  the  note  in  xiii.  30 
{eois  rrjs  rjfiepas  ravT7}s)  implies  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time  since  the  accession  of  Simon  (b.  c. 
143).  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  all  men- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  government  of  Hyrcanus, 
when  the  note  of  its  commencement  is  given,  may 
be  urged  as  an  argument  for  placing  the  book  late 
in  his  long  reign,  but  before  his  death.  It  cannot 
certainly  have  been  composed  long  after  his  death ; 
for  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  write 
a  history  so  full  of  simple  faith  and  joyous  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which,  early  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  threatened  too  distinctly  the 
coming  dissolution  of  the  state.  Combining  these 
two  limits,  we  may  place  the  date  of  the  original 
book  between  b.  c.  120-100.  The  date  and  person 
of  the  Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined ; 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain 
long  unknown  or  untranslated  at  Alexandria. 

8.  In  a  religious  aspect  the  book  is  more  remark- 
able negatively  than  positively.  The  historical  in- 
stinct of  the  writer  confines  him  to  the  bare  recital 
of  facts,  and  were  it  not  for  the  words  of  others 
which  he  records,  it  might  seem  that  the  true  theo- 
cratic aspect  of  national  life  had  been  lost.  Not 
only  does  he  relate  no  miracle,  such  as  occur  in 
2  Mace,  but  he  does  not  even  refer  the  triumphant 
successes  of  the  Jews  to  divine  interposition.^  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  same  kind  tlmt  he  passes 
over  without  any  clear  notice  the  Messianic  hopes, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and 


and  I  cannot  propose  any  satisfactory  transcription  ol 
the  true  reading. 

b  The  book  is  found  not  only  in  H»ibrew,  but  also 
in  Chaldee  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T.  i.  441  note). 

c  The  passage  xi.  71,  72,  may  seem  to  contradict  this 
assertion  ;  but  though  some  writers,  even  from  early 
times,  have  regarded  the  event  as  miraculous,  the  tone 
of  the  writer  seems  only  to  be  that  of  one  describing 
a  noble  act  of  successful  valor. 
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the  Book  of  Enoch,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  successful  struggle  for  independence.  Yet 
he  preserves  faint  traces  of  the  national  belief.  He 
mentions  the  time  from  which  "  a  prophet  was  not 
seen  among  them "  (1  Mace.  ix.  27,  ouk  ic(pd7) 
-rrpocpiirris)  as  a  marked  epoch ;  and  twice  he  an- 
ticipates the  future  coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one 
who  should  make  a  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  to  his  people  (iv.  46,  /xe'xpt  rov  TrapayevrjOri- 
vai  'Kpo(pi\T7]U  Tov  aTTOKpidrjyai  irepl  avrcau),  and 
supersede  the  temporary  arrangements  of  a  merely 
civil  dynasty  (xiv.  41,  rov  eXvai  Xifxcava  rjyov/jieyou 
Kol  apx^^P^o,  els  rhj/  alu>va  ecos  tov  auacrrrivaL 
TTpocp-nTrju  iriarov)'  But  the  hope  or  belief  occu- 
pies no  prominent  place  in  the  book;  and,  like  the 
book  of  Esther,  its  greatest  merit  is,  that  it  is 
throughout  inspired  by  the  faith  to  which  it  gives 
no  definite  expression,  and  shows,  in  deed  rather 
than  in  word,  both  the  action  of  Providence  and 
a  sustaining  trust  in  his  power. 

9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  in  early  times.  It  offered  far  less  for  rhetor- 
ical purposes  than  the  second  book ;  and  the  history 
itself  lay  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  Christian 
study.  TertuUian  alludes  generally  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Maccabaean  war  {adv.  Jud.  4).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  of  "  the  book  of  the  Maccabajan 
history"  (t^  [/3ty3Aioj/]  rSiv  MaKKa/BaiKooi/,  Strom. 
i.  §  123),  as  elsewhere  {Strom,  v.  §  98)  of  "  the 
epitome  "  (7;  rcoi/  MaKKajBaiKcou  iirLTOjUT])-  Euse- 
bius  assumes  an  acquaintance  with  the  two  books 
{Proep.  Ev.  viii.  9,  ^  Sevrepa  tuu  MaKKal3aiwu) ; 
and  scanty'  notices  of  the  first  book,  but  more  of 
the  second,  occur  in  later  writers. 

10.  The  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  included 
by  Jerome  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  "  The 
first  book,"  he  says,  "  I  found  in  Hebrew  "  {Prol. 
Gal.  in  Beg.),  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Latin 
version,  and  certainly  did  not  revise  it.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Komish  Vulgate  was  consequently  de- 
rived from  the  old  Latin,  current  before  Jerome's 
time.  This  version  was  obviously  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  main  follows  it  closely.  Besides 
the  common  text,  Sabatier  has  published  a  version 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  book  (ch.  i.-xiv. 
1)  from  a  very  ancient  Paris  MS.  (;S.  Germ.  15) 
{annorum  saltern  nongentorimi.i  in  1751),  which 
exhibits  an  earlier  form  of  the  text.  Grimm, 
strangely  misquoting  Sabatier  {Exeg.  Handb. 
§  10),  inverts  the  relation  of  the  two  versions; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  two,  even  for  a  few  verses, 
can  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  St.  Germain  MS. 
represents  the  most  ancient  text,  following  the 
Greek  words  and  idioms  with  a  slavish  fidelity 
(Sabatier,  p.  1014,  "  Quemadmodum  autem  etiam- 
num  inveniri  possunt  MSS.  codices  qui  Psalmos 
ante  omnem  Hieronymi  correctionem  exhibeant, 
ita  pariter  inventus  est  a  nobis  codex  qui  libri 
primi  Machabseorum  partem  continet  majorem, 
minime  quidem  correctam,  sed  qualis  olim  in  non- 
nullisMSS.  antiquisreperiebatur  ").  Mai  {Spicil. 
Rom.  ix.  App.  60)  has  pu Wished  a  fragment  of 
another  Latin  translation  (ch.  ii.  49-64),  which 
differs  widely  from  both  texts.  The  Syriac  version 
given  in  the  Polyglotts  is,  hke  the  Latin,  a  close 
rendering  of  the  Greek.  From  the  rendering  of 
the  proper  names,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
translator  lived  while  the  Semitic  forms  were  still 
current  (Grimm,  Einl.  §  10);  but  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  Syriac 
was  derived  directly  from  the  Hebrew  original  are 
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of  no  weight  against  the  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  text. 

11.  Of  the  early  commentators  on  the  first  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  most  important  are  Drusius 
and  Grotius,  whose  notes  are  reprinted  in  the 
Criiici  Sacri.  The  annotations  of  Calmet  ( Com- 
mentaire  literal,  etc.,  Paris,  1724)  and  MichaeHs 
{Uebersetzung  der  1  Mace.  B.'s  mit  Anmerk. 
Leipz.  1778),  are  of  permanent  interest;  but  for 
practical  use  the  manual  of  Grimm  {Kurzgefasstes 
exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apokryphen,  etc.,  Leipz.  1853 
-57)  supplies  everything  which  the  student  can  re- 
quire. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  —  1. 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
begins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First 
Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  embraces  a  period  of 
twenty  years, from  b.  c.  180  (?)  to  b.  c.  161.  For 
the  few  events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years,  it  is 
the  chief  authority;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground  as 
1  Mace,  but  with  very  considerable  differences. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar- 
rative occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  "five  books  "  of  Jason  on  which 
it  was  based.  The  first  (c.  iii.)  contains  the  history 
of  Heliodorus,  as  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
Temple  before  the  schism  and  apostasy  of  part  of 
the  nation  (cir.  b.  c.  180).  The  second  (iv.-vii.) 
gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  of 
the  great  persecution  —  the  murder  of  Onias,  the 
crimes  of  Menelaus,  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and 
of  the  mother  with  her  seven  sons  (b.  c.  175-167). 
The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas 
to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  service 
(b.  c.  166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (b.  c.  164-162). 
The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alci- 
mus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning 
success  of  Judas  (b.  c.  162,  161).  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  closed  by  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mark 
the  end  of  a  definite  subject  (iii.  40,  vii.  42,  x.  9, 
xiii.  26,  XV.  37);  and  they  correspond  in  fact  with 
distinct  stages  in  the  national  struggle. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  letters  with  which  the 
book  opens  to  the  substance  of  the  book  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  The  first  (i.  1-9)  is  a  solemn 
invitation  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  celebrate  "  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  month  Casleu  "  (^.  e. 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  i.  9),  as  before  they 
had  sympathized  with  their  brethren  in  Judiea  in 
"the  extremity  of  their  trouble"  (i.  7).  The  sec- 
ond (i.  10-ii.  18,  according  to  the  received  division), 
which  bears  a  formal  salutation  from  "  the  council 
and  Judas  "  to  "  Aristobulus  .  .  .  and  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,"  is  a  strange,  rambling  collection  of 
legendary  stories  of  the  death  of  "Antiochus,"  of  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by 
Nehemiah,  of  the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanc- 
tuary by  Jeremiah,  ending  —  if  indeed  the  letter  can 
be  said  to  have  any  end  —  with  the  same  exhortation 
to  observe  the  Feast  of  Dedication  (ii.  10-18).  For 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  break  in  the  con- 
struction or  style  aft«r  ver.  19,  so  that  the  writer 
passes  insensibly  from  the  epistolary  form  in  ver.  16 
to  that  of  the  epitomator  in  ver.  29  (5o/cw).  For  this 
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reason  some  critics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
(Wernsdorf,  §  35,  123),  have  considered  that  the 
whole  book  is  intended  to  be  included  in  the  letter." 
It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  author 
found  the  letters  already  in  existence  when  he  un- 
dertook to  abridge  the  work  of  Jason,  and  attached 
his  own  introduction  to  the  second  letter  for  the 
convenience  of  transition,  without  considering  that 
this  would  necessarily  make  the  whole  appear  to  be 
a  letter.  The  letters  themselves  can  lay  no  claims 
to  authenticity.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  rest 
upon  some  real  correspondence  between  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria ;  but  the  extravagance  of  the  fables 
which  they  contain  makes  it  impossible  to  accept 
them  in  their  present  form  as  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Council.  Though  it  may  readily  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  fabulousness  of  the  contents  of 
a  letter  is  no  absolute  proof  of  its  spuriousoess, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  the  stories  may  be  (as  in 
this  case)  so  entirely  unworthy  of  what  we  know 
of  the  position  of  the  alleged  writers,  as  to  betray 
the  work  of  an  impostor  or  an  interpolator.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  original  language  of  one  ^ 
or  of  both  the  letters  was  Hebrew,  but  this  can- 
not be  made  out  by  any  conclusive  arguments- 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for 
believing  that  they  were  made  up  by  the  author  of 
the  book. 

3.  The  writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the 
source  of  his  narrative  —  "  the  five  books  of  Jason 
of  Cyrene  "  (ii.  23),  of  which  he  designed  to  furnish 
a  short  and  agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  be  deterred  from  studying  the 
larger  work.  [Jason.]  His  own  labor,  which  he 
describes  hi  strong  terms  (ii.  26,  7;  comp.  xv.  38, 
39),  was  entirely  confined  to  condensation  and 
selection ;  all  investigation  of  detail  he  declares  to 
be  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the 
coloring  of  the  events  is  due  to  Jason,  but  "  the 
Divine  manifestations  "  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  are 
enumerated  among  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated ; 
and  no  sufficient  reasons  have  been  alleged  to  show 
that  the  writer  either  followed  any  other  authority 
in  his  later  chapters,  or  altered  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  history  which  he  epitomized.  Of 
Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be 
gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him.  It  has  laeen 
conjectured  (Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jsr.  i.  455) 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  son  of  Eleazer  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  as  envoy  to  Rome 
after  the  defeat  of  Nicanor ;  and  the  circumstance 
of  this  mission  has  been  used  to  explain  the  limit 
to  which  he  extended  his  history,  as  being  that 
which  coincided  with  the  extent  of  his  personal  ob- 
servation. There  are  certainly  many  details  in  the 
book  which  show  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge 
(iv.  21,  29  fi'.,  viii.  1  fF.,  ix.  29,  x.  12,  13,  xiv.  1), 
and  the  errors  in  the  order  of  events  may  be  due 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  epitomator.  The  ques- 
tionable interpretation  of  facts  in  2  Mace,  is  no 
objection  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves ;  and 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  overwrought 
rendering  of  many  scenes,  and  for  the  obvious  effort 
of  the  writer  to  discover  everywhere  signs  of  provi- 
dential interference,  the  historic  worth  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  considerably  greater  than  it  is  com- 
monly esteemed  to  be.  Though  Herzfeld's  con- 
jecture may  be  untenable,   the  original  work  of 
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Jason  probably  extended  no  farther  than  the  epit- 
ome, for  the  description  of  its  contents  (2  Mace, 
ii.  19-22)  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  close  of 
2  Mace.  The  "brethren*"  of  Judas,  whose  exploits 
he  related,  were  already  distinguished  during  tlie 
lifetime  of  "  the  Maccabee  "  (1  Mace.  v.  17  fF.,  21  ff., 
vi.  43-16;  2  Mace.  viii.  22-29). 

4.  The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united 
with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both,  the  predom- 
inance of  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language 
was  absolute.  The  work  of  Jason  —  like  the  poems 
of  Callimachus  —  must  therefore  have  been  com- 
posed in  Greek;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as 
Jerome  remarked,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Greek  text  is  the  original  (Prol.  Gal.  "  Secundus 
[Machabseorum]  Grsecus  est;  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque 
(ppdaei  probari  potest").  It  is  scarcely  less  cer- 
tain that  2  Mace,  was  compiled  at  Alexandria. 
The  characteristics  of  the  style  and  language  are 
essentially  Alexandrine;  and  though  the  Alexan- 
drine style  may  have  prevailed  in  Cyrenaica,  the 
form  of  the  allusion  to  Jason  shows  clearly  that 
the  compiler  was  not  his  fellow-countryman.  But 
all  attempts  to  determine  more  exactly  who  the 
compiler  was  are  mere  groundless  guesses,  without 
even  the  semblance  of  plausibility. 

5.  The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven. 
At  times  it  is  elaborately  ornate  (iii.  15-39,  v.  20, 
vi.  12-16,  23-28,  vii.  etc.);  and  again,  it  is  so  rude 
and  broken,  as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epit- 
ome than  a  finished  composition  (xiii.  19-26);  but 
it  nowhere  attains  to  the  simple  energy  and  pathos 
of  the  first  book.  The  vocabulary  corresponds  to 
the  style.  It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words. 
Many  of  these  are  forms  which  belong  to  the  decay 
of  a  language,  as:  aAAoc^uAicT/Uos,  iv.  13,  vi.  24; 
'EAArjULCTjuSs^  iv.  13  {4jjL(pavL(Tix6s,  iii-  9);  eVa- 
(T[x6s-,  vii.  37;  OcopuKKTixos,  v.  3;  arirXayxyio-fxos, 
vi.  7,  21,  vii.  42;  or  compounds  which  betray  a 
false  pursuit  of  emphasis  or  precision:  die/jLTTiju- 
7rA77/xf,  iv.  40;  i-rr^vXa^elo-Qai,  xiv.  18;  kutsv- 
QtKreiv^  xiv.  43  ;  irpocravaXeyeo-dai,  viii.  19  ; 
TTpoavTro/jLifxi/rjaKcOj  xv.  9 ;  auueKKevre'iu,  v.  26. 
Other  words  are  employed  in  novel  senses,  as: 
SefrepoAoye?!/,  xiii.  22;  eldKVKKeicBai^  ii-  24; 
euaTrduTrjTOs,  xiv.  9 ;  Tr€(ppci/CDfj,€i/oSy  xi.  4 ;  ^j/vxi-- 
Kcos,  iv.  37,  xiv.  24.  Others  bear  a  sense  which  is 
common  in  late  Greek,  as :  aKXr]pe7u,  xiv.  8 ;  apa- 
(vy-f],  ix.  2,  xiii.  26;  dioi\r}\pLs,  iii-  32;  eVaTre- 
peiBoo,  ix.  4;  (ppvoLoraofxai,  vii.  34;  irepicrKvdi^oo, 
vii.  4.  Others  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  book, 
as:  BidcrraXcns,  xiii.  25  ;  dvcnrerrifia,  v.  20  ; 
Trpoo'TTvpovy,  xiv.  11;  Tro\€jixoTpo(pe2yy  x.  14,  15; 
o-KXoKoyeiu,  viii.  27,  31 ;  cLTrevQavaTL^eLv ^  vi.  28 ; 
Bo^iKos^  viii.  35 ;  audpoAoyia,  xii.  43.  Hebraisms 
are  very  rare  (viii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24).  Idiomatic 
Greek  phrases  are  much  more  common  (iv.  40,  xii. 
22,  XV.  12,  &c.);  and  the  writer  evidently  had  a 
considerable  command  over  the  Greek  language, 
though  his  taste  was  deformed  by  a  love  of  rhetori- 
cal eflfect. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  person 
of  Jason  —  for  the  conjecture  of  Herzfeld  (§  3)  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof  —  there  are  no  data 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  orig- 
inal work,  or  of  the  epitome  given  in  2  Mace, 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  superior  limit  of 
the  age  of  the  epitome,  though  not  of  Jason's  work, . 
is  determined  by  the  year  124  b.  c,  which  is  men- 
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tioned  in  one  of  the  introductory  letters  (i.  10); 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  so  great  an 
antiquity  to  the  present  book.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
concluded  from  xv.  37,  avr'  iK^ivcav  rcav  Kaipiav 
Kparrideia-Tjs  rris  TroAecos  vnh  roov  'E^paiccv  — 
which  is  written  in  the  person  of  the  epitomator, 
that  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Judas;  but  the  import  of  the  words 
appears  to  be  satisfied  by  the  religious  supremacy 
and  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  which  the  Jews  maintained  till  the  final 
ruin  of  their  city :  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  only  inferior  limit,  below  which  the  book 
cannot  be  placed.  The  supposed  reference  to  the 
book  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi.  35, 
"and  others  were  tortured;"  comp.  vi.  18-vii.  42) 
may  perhaps  be  rather  a  reference  to  the  current 
tradition  than  to  the  written  text;  and  Josephus  in 
his  history  shows  no  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
of  4  Mace,  used  either  2  jNIacc,  or  the  work  of 
Jason;  but  this  at  most  could  only  determine  that 
the  book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  already  clear  from  xv.  37.  There 
is  no  explicit  mention  of  the  book  before  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {S/rom.  v.  14,  §  98). 
Internal  evidence  is  quite  insufficient  to  settle  the 
date,  which  is  thus  left  undetermined  within  the 
limits  124  b.  c.  —  70  a.  c.  If  a  conjecture  be  ad- 
missible, I  should  be  hiclined  to  place  the  original 
work  of  Jason  not  later  than  100  r..  c,  and  the 
epitome  half  a  century  later.  It  is  quite  credible 
that  a  work  might  have  been  long  current  at 
Alexandria  before  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine. 

7.  In  order  to  estimate  the  historical  worth  of 
the  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the 
two  divisions  into  which  it  falls.  The  narrative  in 
iii.-vii.  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iv.  G)  and  in  part 
(iv.  7-vii.)  supplementary  to  the  brief  summary  in 
1  Mace.  i.  10-G4:  that  in  viii.-xv.  is.  as  a  whole, 
parallel  with  1  Mace,  iii.-vii.  In  the  first  section 
the  book  itself  is,  in  the  main,  the  sole  source  of 
information:  in  the  second,  its  contents  can  be 
tested  by  the  trustworthy  records  of  the  first  book. 
It  will  be  best  to  take  the  secfond  section  first,  for 
the  character  of  the  book  does  not  vary  much; 
and  if  this  can  once  be  determined  from  sufficient 
evidence,  the  result  may  be  extended  to  those  parts. 
which  are  independent  of  other  testimony.  The 
chief  differences  between  the  first  and  second  books 
lie  in  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Lysias  and 
Timotheus.  Differences  of  detail  will  always  arise 
where  the  means  of  information  are  partial  and 
separate;  but  the  differences  alleged  to  exist  as  to 
these  events  are  more  serious.  In  1  Mace.  iv.  26-35 
we  read  of  an  invasion  of  Judsea  by  Lysias  from 
the  side  of  Idumsea,  in  which  Judas  met  him  at 
Bethsura  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  severe  defeat. 
In  consequence  of  this  Lysias  retired  to  Antioch  to 
make  greater  preparations  for  a  new  attack,  while 
Judas  undertook"  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  2  Mace,  the  first  mention  of  Lysias  is  on  the 
accession  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (x.  11).  Not  long 
after  this  he  is  said  to  have  invaded  Judgea 
and  suffered  a  defeat  at  Bethsura,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  made  peace  with  Judas,  giving  him 
favorable  terms  (xi.).  A  later  invasion  is  men- 
tioned in  both  books,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  17-50 ;  2  Mace, 
xiii.  2  AT.),  in  which  Bethsura  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lysias.     It  is  then  necessary  either  to  suppose 
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that  there  were  three  distinct  invasions,  of  which 
the  first  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Mace,  the  second 
only  in  2  Mace,  and  the  third  in  both ;  or  to  con- 
sider the  narrative  in  2  Mace.  x.  1  ff.  as  a  mis- 
placed version  of  one  of  the  other  invasions  (for 
the  history  in  1  jMacc.  iv.  26-61  bears  every  mark 
of  truth):  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  details,  and  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  supposed  results  with  the  events  which 
immediately  followed.  It  is  by  no  means  equally 
clear  that  there  is  any  mistake  in  2  Mace,  as  to  the 
history  of  Timotheus.  The  details  in  1  INIacc.  v. 
11  fif.  are  quite  reconcilable  with  those  in  2  Mace, 
xii.  2  flf.,  and  it  seems  certain  that  both  books 
record  the  same  events;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  1  Mace.  v.  6  ff.  is  parallel 
with  2  Mace.  x.  24-37.  The  similarity  of  the 
names  Jazer  and  Gazara  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
confusion  of  the  two  events,  which  differ  in  fact  in 
almost  all  their  circumstances ;  though  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Timotheus  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  x. 
24,  with  the  one  mentioned  in  viii.  30,  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  distinguish  him  from  some 
other  of  the  same  name.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  general  outlines  of  the  history  in  the  two  books 
are  the  same;  but  the  details  are  almost  always 
independent  and  different.  The  numbers  given  in 
2  Mace,  often  represent  incredible  results:  e.  g.  viii. 
20,  30;  X.  23,  31;  xi.  11;  xii.  16,  19,  23,  26,  2S; 
XV.  27.  Some  of  the  statements  are  obviously  in- 
correct, and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  erroneous 
interpretation  and  embellishment  of  the  original 
source:  vii.  3  (the  presence  of  Antiochus  at  the 
death  of  the  Jewish  martyrs);  ix.  (the  death  of 
Antiochus);  x.  11,  &c.  (the  relation  of  the  boy- 
king  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Lysias);  xv.  31,  35  (the 
recovery  of  Acra);  xiv.  7  (the  forces  of  Demetrius). 
But  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  peculiar  details 
seem  to  be  such  as  must  have  been  derived  from 
immediate  testimony:  iv.  29-50  (the  intrigues  of 
Menelaus);  vi.  2  (the  temple  at  Gerizim);  x.  12, 
13;  xiv.  1  (the  landing  of  Demetrius  at  Tripolis); 
viii.  1-7  (the  character  of  the  first  exploits  of  Judas). 
The  relation  between  the  two  books  may  be  not 
inaptly  represented  by  that  existing  between  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  each  case  the 
later  book  was  composed  with  a  special  design, 
which  regulated  the  character  of  the  materials 
employed  for  its  construction.  But  as  the  design 
hi  2  Mace,  is  openly  avowed  by  the  compiler,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  considerable 
license.  Yet  his  errors  appear  to  be  those  of  one 
who  interprets  history  to  support  his  cause,  rather 
than  of  one  who  falsifies  its  substance.  The 
groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  error 
with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  arose 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jason 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  important  measures 
of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  In 
other  places  (as  very  obviously  in  xiii.  19  ff )  the 
compiler  may  have  disregarded  the  historical  de- 
pendence of  events  while  selecting  those  which 
were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme.  If 
these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows  that  2  Mace, 
viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  connected  and 
complete  history,  but  as  a  series  of  special  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating  the  providential 
interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people,  true  in 
substance,  but  embellished  in  form ;  and  this  view 
of  the  book  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
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earlier  chapters,  in  which  the  narrative  is  un- 
checked by  independent  evidence.  There  is  not 
any  ground  for  questioning  the  main  facts  in  the 
history  of  Heliodorus  (ch.  iii.)  or  Menelaus  (iv.); 
and  while  it  is  very  probable  that  the  narratives 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  (vi.,  vii.)  are  highly 
colored,  yet  the  grounds  of  the  accusation,  the 
replies  of  the  accused,  and  the  forms  of  torture, 
in  their  essential  characteristics,  seem  perfectly 
authentic.^ 

8.  Besides  the  differences  which  exist  between 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  sequence  and 
details  of  common  events,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  as  to  the  chronological  data  which  they 
give.  Both  follow  the  Seleucian  era  ("  the  era  of 
contracts;  "  "of  the  Greek  kingdom;  "  1  Mace.  i. 
10,  eV  erei  .  .  .  /SacriAeia^  'EAAtjj/wj/),  but  in 
some  cases  in  which  the  two  books  give  the  date  of 
the  same  event,  the  first  book  gives  a  date  one  year 
later  than  the  second  (1  Mace.  vi.  16  |(  2  Mace.  xi. 
21,  33;  1  Mace.  vi.  20  ||  2  Mace.  xiii.  1);  yet  on 
the  other  hand  they  agree  in  1  Mace.  vii.  1  ||  2 
Mace.  xiv.  4.  This  discrepancy  seems  to  be  due 
not  to  a  mere  error,  but  to  a  difference  of  reckon- 
ing; for  all  attempts  to  explain  away  the  discrepancy 
are  untenable.  The  true  era  of  the  Seleucidae 
began  in  October  (Dius)  b.  c.  312;  but  there  is 
evidence  that  considerable  variations  existed  in 
Syria  in  the  reckoning  by  it.  It  is  then  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  books  of 


-  a  The  following  is  the  parallelism  which  Patritius 
(De  cons.  utri.  Lib.  Mace.  175-246)  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish between  the  common  narratives  of  i.  and  ii.  Mace. 
When  two  or  more  passages  are  placed  opposite  to  one, 
it  is  to  he  understood  that  the  first  only  has  a  parallel 
in  the  other  narrative  :  — 


1  Macc. 
i.  11-16, 
1.17. 
1.  18-20. 

i.  21-24a. 
i.  246. 

i.  30-32 ;  83-89. 
i.  40a ;  406-42. 
i.  43  ;  44-48. 
1.  49 ;  50,  51. 

i.  52-54 ;  55,  56  ; 
1.  63,  64. 
1.  65-67. 

ii.  1-80. 

ii.  81 ;  32-87. 

ii.  38. 

ii.  39-70. 

iii.  1-9 ;  10-37. 


iii.  38,  39  ;  40,  41. 

iii.  42. 

iii.  43-54. 

iii.  55 ;  56-60. 

iv.  1-12. 

iv.  18-16 ;  17-22. 

iv.  28-25. 

vi.  la  ;  iv.  26,  27. 

vi.  16-4. 

iv.  28-85. 

iv.  85-43a ;  486-46. 

iv.  47-61. 

vi.  5-8 

V.  l-5a. 

V.  5* ;  6-8. 


57-62. 


2  Maco. 
...  iv.  7-12;  13-20. 
...  iv.  21a  ;  2l6-50  ;  v.  1-4. 

...  V.  5-10. 

...V.  11-16;  17-20. 

...  V.  21 ;  22.  28. 

...  V.  24-26. 

...  V.  27. 

...  vi.  1. 

...  vi.  2. 

...  vi.  8-7. 

.  vi.  8,  9. 

.  vi.  10  ;  12-17. 

.  .  vi.  18-31. 

...  vi.  11a. 
...  vi.  116. 
...  vii.  1-42 

...  viii.  1-7. 

...  viii.  8  ;  9-11. 

...  viii.  12a  ;  126-21. 

...  viii.  22. 

...  viii.  23-26. 

...  viii.  27  ;  28-36. 

...  ix.  1-8  ;  4-10. 

...  X.  l-3a. 

...  X.  36-8 ;  9-18. 

...  x.  14-18;  19-22. 
...  X.  23. 
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Maccabees,  which  proceeded  from  independent  and 
widely-separated  sources,  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
confusion ;  and  a  very  probable  mode  of  explaining 
(at  least  in  part)  the  origin  of  the  difference  has 
been  supported  by  most  of  the  best  chronologers. 
Though  the  Jews  may  have  reckoned  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
[Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  436],  yet  it  appears  that 
the  Biblical  dates  are  always  reckoned  by  the  so- 
called  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began  with  Nisan 
(April),  and  not  by  the  civil  year,  which  was  after- 
wards in  common  use  {Jos.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  3),  which 
began  with  Tisri  (October:  comp.  Patritius,  De 
Cons.  Macc.  p.  33  ff.).  Now  since  the  writer  of  1 
Macc.  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  followed  the 
ecclesiastical  year  in  his  reckoning  of  months  (1 
Macc.  iv.  52),  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  com- 
menced the  Seleucian  year  not  in  autumn  (Tisri), 
but  in  spring  {Nisan) fi  The  narrative  of  1  Macc. 
x.  in  fact  demands  a  longer  period  than  could  be 
obtained  (1  Macc.  x.  1,  21,  fourteen  days)  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  year  began  with  Tisri.  If, 
however,  the  year  began  in  Nisan  (reckoning  from 
spring  312  b.  c.),^  the  events  which  fell  in  the  last 
half  of  the  true  Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  a 
year  forward,  while  the  true  and  the  Jewish  dates 
would  agree  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  two  events 
assigned  to  different  years  (Wernsdorf,  I)e  Fide 
Macc.  §  9)  happened  in  one  half  of  the  year.     On 


2  Macc. 
.  ix.  11-17  ;  18-27. 
X.  24-38  ;  xi.  1-4. 


.  xi.  5-12  ;  13-15a. 
.  xii.  1-5. 

.  xii.  6-17  ;  ix.  29. 

.  xi.  156-26  ;  27-38. 
.  xii.  176  ;  18,  19. 


.  xii.  20,  21. 
.  xii.  22-26. 
.  xii.  27-83  ;  84-46. 

.  xiii.  1,  2  ;  3-17. 

.  xiii.  18-21. 

.  xiii.  22,  23a. 

.  xiii.  236-24. 

.  xiii.  25,  26. 

.  xiv.  1-2. 

.  xiv.  8-5  ;  6-11. 

.xiv.  12,13;  14-29. 

.  xiv.  30-36;  87-46;  XV.  1-21. 

'.  XV.  22-40. 


This  arrangement,  however,  is  that  of  *i  apologist 
for  the  books  ;  and  the  tesselation  of  passfages,  no  less 
than  the  large  amount  of  passages  peculiar  to  each 
book,  indicates  how  little  real  parallelism  there  is 
between  them. 

6  In  2  Macc.  xv.  36  the  same  reckoning  of  months 
occurs,  but  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  Palestinian 
decree. 

c  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  years  may  have 
been  dated  from  the  following  spring  (311  b.  c.) ;  in 
which  case  the  Jewish  and  true  years  would  coincide 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  during  the  first  half 
the  Jewish  date  would  fall  short  by  one  year  (Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  i.  449). 


vi.  9-13. 

vi.  14,  15. 
vi.  16  ;  17a. 

V.  9 ;  90-13 ;  14-20. 
vi.  176. 

V.  21a ;  23a ;  24  ;  25-28. 

V.  29. 

V.  30-84 ;  216-23a  ;  35, 36. 

V.  55-62. 

V.  87-89  ;  40-43a. 

V.  436-44. 

V.  45-6oa. 

V.  656-68 ;  vi.  18-27. 

vi.  28-30. 

vi.  31 ;  32-48. 

vi.  49-54 ;  55-59. 

vi.  60-62a. 

vi  626-63 ;  vii.  1-24. 

vii.  25. 
vii.  26. 
vii.  27-38. 
vii.  89,  40a. 
vii.  406-50. 
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other  grounds,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
difference  in  the  reckoning  of  the  two  books  is  still 
greater  than  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  Chaldseans, 
as  is  proved  by  good  authority  (Ptol.  M67.  avvr. 
ap.  Clinton,  F.  H.  Ill,  350,  370),  dated  their 
Seleucian  era  one  year  later  than  the  true  time 
from  311  B  c,  and  probably  from  October  {Dius ; 
comp.  2  Mace.  xi.  21,  33).  If,  as  is  quite  possible, 
the  writer  of  2  Mace.  —  or  rather  Jason  of  Gyrene, 
whom  he  epitomized  —  used  the  Chaldsean  dates, 
there  may  be  a  maximum  difference  between  the 
two  books  of  a  year  and  half,  which  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Ideler,  i.  531-534,  quoted  and  sup- 
ported by  Browne,  Ordo  S(Bclorum,  489,  490. 
Comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  iii.  367  ff.,  who  takes  a 
different  view ;  Patritius,  I.  c. ;  and  Wernsdorf,  § 
ix.  ff.,  who  states  the  difficulties  with  great  acute- 
ness). 

9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  2  Mace,  is 
its  marked  religious  character,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  first  book.  "  The  manifes- 
tations {iTTKpoLV^iai)  made  from  heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  zealous  to  behave  manfully  in 
defense  of  Judaism"  (2  Mace.  ii.  21)  form  the 
staple  of  the  book.  The  events  which  are  related 
historically  in  the  former  book  are  in  this  regarded 
theocratically,  if  the  word  may  be  used.  The 
calamities  of  persecution  and  the  desolation  of  God's 
people  are  definitely  referred  to  a  temporary  visita- 
tion of  his  anger  (v.  17-20,  vi.  12-17,  vii.  32,  33), 
which  shows  itself  even  in  details  of  the  war  (xii. 
40;  comp.  Josh.  vii.).  Before  his  great  victory 
Judas  is  represented  as  addressing  "  the  Lord  that 
worketh  wonders  "  (re^aroTroif^s)  with  the  prayer 
that,  as  once  his  angel  slew  the  host  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, so  then  He  would  "  send  a  good  angel  before 
his  armies  for  a  fear  and  dread  to  their  enemies" 
(xv.  22-24;  comp.  1  Mace.  vii.  41,  42).*  A  great 
"  manifestation  "  wrought  the  punishment  of  He- 
liodorus  (iii.  24-29):  a  similar  vision  announced 
his  cure  (iii.  33,  34).  Heavenly  portents  for  ''  forty 
days"  {i-rrKpoiusia,  v.  4)  foreshowed  the  coming 
judgment  (v.  2,  3).  "  When  the  battle  waxed 
strong  five  comely  men  upon  horses  "  appear,  of 
whom  two  cover  Maccabseus  from  all  danger  (x.  29, 
30).  Again,  in  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the 
Jews  for  ''  a  good  angel  to  dehver  them,"  "  there 
appeared  before  them  on  horseback  one  in  white 
clothing,"  and  "they  marched  forward  "  to  triumph, 
"  having  an  helper  from  heaven  "  (xi.  6-11).  And 
where  no  special  vision  is  recorded,  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  is  still  referred  to  "a  manifestation  of  Him 
that  seeth  all  things  "  (xii.  22).  Closely  connected 
with  this  belief  in  the  active  energy  of  the  beings 
of  the  unseen  world,  is  the  importance  assigned  to 
dreams  (xv.  11,  ov^ipov  a^ioirKXTOu  virap)'^  and 
the  distinct  assertion,  not  only  of  a  personal  "  resur- 
rection to  life"  (vii.  14,  avdaraoiis  els  C<^V?  ^'-  9? 
aidoyios  ava^iiaffLs  fco7)s),  but  of  the  influence 
which  the  living  may  yet  exercise  on  the  condition 
of  the  dead  (xii.  43-45).  The  doctrine  of  Providence 
is  carried  out  in  a  most  minute  parallelism  of  great 
crimes  and  their  punishment.  Thus,  Andronicus 
was  put  to  death  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
murdered  Onias  (iv.  38,  tov  Kvpiov  r))v  a^iav 
ahrcp  k6Kol(Tlv  aivohovros) '  Jason,  who  had  "driven 
many  out  of  their  country,"  died  an  exile,  with- 
out "  solemn  funeral,"  as  he  had  "  cast  out  many 
unburied"  (v.  9,  10):  the  torments  suffered  by 
Antiochus   are   likened    to    those   which   he   had 
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infficted  (ix.  5,  6);  Menelaus,  who  "  had  committed 
many  sins  about  the  altar,"  "  received  his  death 
in  ashes"  (xiii.  4-8):  the  hand  and  tongue  of 
Nicanor,  with  which  he  had  blasphemed,  were  hung 
up  "as  an  evident  and  manifest  sign  unto  all  of 
the  help  of  the  Lord"  (xv.  32-35).  On  a  larger 
scale  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  contrasted 
relations  of  Israel  and  the  heathen  to  the  Divine 
Power.  The  former  is  "  God's  people,"  "  God's 
portion"  (^  /xepis,  i>  26;  xiy.  15),  who  are  chas- 
tised in  love :  the  latter  are  left  unpunished  till  the 
full  measure  of  their  sins  ends  in  destruction  (vi. 
12-17).  For  in  this  book,  as  in  1  Mace,  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  prophets, 
who  foresaw  the  time  when  all  nations  should  be 
united  in  one  bond  under  one  Lord. 

10.  The  history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  already 
noticed  (§  6),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (/.  c);  and 
Origen,  in  a  Greek  fragment  of  his  commentaries 
on  Exodus  {Philoc.  26),  quotes  vi.  12-16,  with  very 
considerable  variations  of  text,  from  "  the  Macca- 
bsean  history  "  (ra  Ma/c/ca/SaiVc^:  comp.  1  Macc. 
§6).  At  a  later  time  the  history  of  the  martyred 
brothers  was  a  favorite  subject  with  Christian 
writers  (Cypr.  Ej).  Ivi.  6,  &c.);  and  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  {Prol.  Galeat.)  and  Augustine  {De  Doctr. 
Christ,  ii.  8;  D&  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  36)  the  book  was 
in  common  and  public  use  in  the  Western  Church, 
where  it  maintained  its  position  till  it  was  at  last 
definitely  declared  to  be  canonical  at  the  council 
pf  Trent.     [Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  363.] 

11.  The  Latin  version  adopted  in  the  Yulgate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  that  current  be- 
fore Jerome's  time,  which  Jerome  left  wholly  un- 
touched in  the  apocryphal  books,  with  the  exception 
of  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  St.  Germain  MS.,  from 
which  Sabatier  edited  an  earlier  text  of  1  Macc, 
does  not,  unfortunately,  contain  the  second  book, 
being  imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  the  quotations  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (Sabatier,  ad  Capp.  vi.,  vii.)  and 
a  fragment  published  by  Mai  (Spicil.  Bom.  1.  c, 
1  Macc.  §  10),  indicate  the  existence  and  character 
of  such  a  text.  The  version  is  much  less  close  to 
the  Greek  than  in  the  former  book,  and  often  gives 
no  more  than  the  sense  of  a  clause  (i.  13,  vi.  21, 
vii.  5,  &c.).  The  Syriac  version  is  of  still  less  value. 
The  Arabic  so-called  version  of  2  Macc.  is  really 
an  independent  work.  [Fifth  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees.] 

12.  The  chief  commentaries  on  2  Macc.  have 
been  already  noticed.  [FiiiST  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, §  11.]  The  special  edition  of  Hasse  (Jena, 
1786)  seems,  from  the  account  of  Grimm,  to  be 
of  no  value.  There  are,  however,  many  valuable 
historical  observations  in  the  essay  of  Patritius  {Be 
Consensu,  etc.  already  cited). 

III.  The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
contains  the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the' 
great  Maccabsean  struggle.  After  the  decisive 
battle  of  Kaphia  (b.  c.  217),  envoys  from  Jerusalem, 
following  the  example  of  other  cities,  hastened  to 
Ptolemy  Philopator  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess. After  receiving  them  the  king  resolved  to 
visit  the  holy  city.  He  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  its  majesty 
that  he  urgently  sought  permission  to  enter  the 
sanctuary.  When  this  was  refused  he  resolved  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  by  force,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sternation with  which  his  design  was  received 
(ch.  i.).  On  this  Simon  the  high-priest,  after  the 
people   had   been  with   difficulty  restrained  from 
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violence,  kneeling  in  front  of  the  Temple  implored 
divine  help.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the 
king  fell  paralyzed  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants, 
and  on  his  recovery  returned  at  once  to  Egypt 
without  prosecuting  his  intention.  But  angry  at 
his  failure  he  turned  his  vengeance  on  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews.  Hitherto  these  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  rights  of  citizenship,  but  the  king  com- 
manded that  those  only  who  were  voluntarily 
initiated  into  the  heatheti  mysteries  should  be  on 
an  equal  footing' with  the  Alexandrians,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  enrolled  in  the  lowest  class 
(els  Aaoypacpiav  koL  oIk€tik7]V  didOecriu  ax^VPai^ 
ii.  28),  and  branded  with  an  ivy-leaf  (ch.  ii.). 
[Dionysus.]  Not  content  with  this  order,  which 
was  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews 
in  the  country  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Alexandria 
(ch.  iii.).  This  was  done  as  well  as  might  be, 
though  the  greater  part  escaped  (iv.  18),  and  the 
gathered  multitudes  were  confined  in  the  Hippo- 
drome outside  the  city  (comp.  Josepli.  Ajit.  xvii. 
6,  §  5).  The  resident  Jews,  who  showed  sympathy 
for  their  countrymen,  were  imprisoned  with  them; 
and  the  king  ordered  the  names  of  all  to  be  taken 
down  preparatory  to  their  execution.  Here  the  first 
marvel  happened :  the  scribes  to  whom  the  task  was 
assigned  toiled  for  forty  days  from  morning  till 
evening,  till  at  last  reeds  and  paper  failed  them, 
and  the  king's  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv.).  How- 
ever, regardless  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the  keeper 
of  his  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  five  hundred 
in  nund)er,  with  wine  and  incense,  that  they  might 
trample  the  prisoners  to  death  on  the  morrow. 
The  Jews  had  no  help  but  in  prayer;  and  here  a 
second  marvel  happened.  The  king  was  over- 
powered by  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the 
next  day  it  was  already  time  for-  the  banquet  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so  that  the  execution 
was  deferred.  The  Jews  still  prayed  for  help;  but 
when  the  dawn  came,  the  multitudes  were  assen)bled 
to  witness  their  destruction,  and  the  elephants  stood 
ready  for  their  bloody  work.  Then  was  there  an- 
other marvel.  The  king  was  visited  by  deep  forget- 
fulness,  and  chided  the  keeper  of  the  elephants  for 
the  preparations  which  he  had  made,  and  the  Jews 
were  again  saved.  But  at  the  evening  banquet  the 
king  recalled  his  purpose,  and  with  terrible  threats 
prepared  for  its  immediate  accomplishment  at  day- 
break (ch.  v.).  Then  Eleazer,  an  aged  priest, 
prayed  for  his  people,  and  as  he  ended  the  royal 
train  came  to  the  Hippodrome.  On  this  there  was 
seen  a  heavenly  vision  by  all  but  the  Jews  (vi.  18). 
The  elephants  trampled  down  their  attendants,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  king  was  turned  to  pity.  So  the 
Jews  were  immediately  set  free,  and  a  great  feast 
was  prepared  for  them ;  and  they  resolved  to  ob- 
serve a  festival,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance, 
during  the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  strange  lands 
(ch.  vi.).  A  royal  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  set  forth  the  circumstances  of  their  escape, 
and  assured  them  of  the  king's  protection.  Per- 
mission was  given  to  them  to  take  vengeance  on 
their  renegade  countrymen,  and  the  people  returned 
to  their  homes  in  great  triumph,  "  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  singing  praises  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers." 

2.  The  form  of  the  narrative,  even  in  this  bald 
outline,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  object  of  the 
book  has  modified  the  facts  which  it  records.     The 
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writer,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  out  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence, has  colored  his  history,  so  that  it  has  lost 
all  semblance  of  truth.  In  this  respect  the  book 
offers  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected  both  in  its  pur- 
pose and  in  the  general  character  of  its  incidents. 
In  both  a  terrible  calamity  is  averted  by  faithful 
prayer ;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favor ;  and 
the  punishment  designed  for  the  innocent  is  directed 
to  the  guilty.  But  here  the  hkeness  ends.  The 
divine  reserve,  which  is  the  pecuhar  characteristic 
of  Esther,  is  exchanged  in  3  Mace,  for  rhetorical 
exaggeration ;  and  once  again  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion stand  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  their  later 
counterpart. 

3.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  de- 
tails of  the  book  as  historical,  some  basis  of  truth 
must  be  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  The  yearly 
festival  (vi.  36;  vii.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  writer;  and  the  pillar  and  syn- 
agogue (Trpocrevxri)  at  Ptolemais  (vii.  20)  must 
have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  a  signal 
dehverance.  Besides  this,  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5) 
relates  a  very  similar  occurrence  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  YH.  (Physcon).  "  The 
king,"  as  he  says,  "  exasperated  by  the  opposition 
which  Onias,  the  Jewish  general  of  the  ro3al  army, 
made  to  his  usurpation,  seized  all  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria with  their  wives  and  children,  and  exposed 
them  to  intoxicated  elephants.  But  the  animals 
turned  upon  the  king's  friends;  and  forthwith  the 
king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  forbad  him  to 
injure  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  mistress,  and  repented  of  his  attempt;  and 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  observed  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  as  a  festival."  The  essential  points  of 
the  story  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  part 
of  3  Mace,  and  there  can  be  but  httle  doubt  that 
Josephus  has  preserved  the  events  which  the  writer 
adapted  to  his  narrative.  If  it  be  true  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  attempted  to  enter  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  frustrated  in  his  design  —  a  sup- 
position which  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objection  — 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  tradition  may  have 
assigned  to  him  the  impious  design  of  his  successor; 
or  the  author  of  3  Mace,  may  have  combined  the 
two  events  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

4.  Assuming  rightly  that  the  book  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  history,  Ewald  and  (at  greater  length) 
Grimm  have  endeavored  to  fix  exactly  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  called  forth.  The  writings 
of  Philo,  occasioned  by  the  oppressions  which  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
offer  several  points  of  connection  with  «  it;  and  the 
panic  which  was  occasioned  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
attempt  of  the  emperor  to  erect  his  statue  in  the 
Temple  is  well  known  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8,  §  2). 
It  is  then  argued  that  the  writer  designed  to  por- 
tray Caligula  under  the  name  of  the  sensual  tyrant 
who  had  in  earlier  times  held  Egypt  aild  Syria, 
while  he  sought  to  nerve  his  countrymen  for  their 
struggle  with  heathen  power,  by  reminding  them 
of  earher  deliverances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge 
the  various  details  in  which  the  parallel  between  the 
acts  of  Caligula  and  the  narrative  fail.  Such  dif- 
ferences may  have  been  part  of  the  writer's  dis- 
guise ;  but  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  early  time  of  the  empire, 
or  under  the  later  Ptolemies,  was  not  generally  such 


a  These  are  pointed  out  at  length  by  Grimm  (Eini. 
§  3) ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  to  a 


persecuting  civil  power  would,  perhaps,  always  present 
the  same  general  features. 
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that  a  narrative  like  3  Mace,  would  find  a  ready 
auditory. 

5.  The  language  of  the  book  betrays  most  clearly 
its  Alexandrine  origin.  Both  in  vocabulary  and 
construction  it  is  rich,  affected,  and  exaggerated. 
Some  words  occur  nowhere  else  {Xaoypacpia,  ii.  28 ; 
TrpocrvarreWeordai,  ii.  29  ;  virScfypiKos,  vi.  20  ; 
XapTTjpia,  iv.  20 ;  ^udorp6(pr]s,  vi.  8  ;  xpvxovA- 
K€7(r6aij  v.  25;  jxiav^pis,  vi.  9  ;  ttoi/tS^poxos-, 
vi.  4;  /jLsyaXoKpdrccp,  vi.  2;  juvpofipex'hsi  iv.  6; 
TrpoKaracrKLppovcrdai,  iv.  1  ;  aveinarpeivTcas,  i- 
20);  others  are  used  in  strange  senses  (e/cj^eueiz/. 
Met.  iii.  22;  irapa^aaiXevca^  vi.  24;  ifxirop-Kaca^ 
Met.  vii.  5);  others  are  very  rare  or  characteristic 
of  late  Greek  writers  (iirilSddpa,  ii.  31 ;  KardTTTca- 
oris,  ii.  14;  evOeo-fxos,  ii-  21;  a7rp6TrrcaTos,  iii- 
14;  a\oyL(rTLa,  v.  42;  aTrapaTro^Lcrros,  vi.  28; 
(ppiKaffixoSi  iii.  17 ;  fxeyaAo/jLepco,  vi.  33 ;  (TKvXixds-i 
iii.  25;  KKToScpvXKov,  ii.  29;  i^aTroo-ToXr],  iv.  4), 
The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strained  (e.  g.  i.  15, 
17,  ii.  31,  iii.  23,  iv.  11,  vii.  17,  19,  &c.),  and  every 
description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical  ornament  (e.  y. 
iv.  2,  5;  vi.  45).  its  a  natural  consequence  the 
meaning  is  often  obscure  (e.  g.  i.  9,  14,  19,  iv.  5, 
14),  and  the  writer  is  led  into  exaggerations  which 
are  historically  incorrect  (vii.  2,  20,  v.  2;  comp. 
Grimm). 

6.  From  the  abruptness  of  the  commencement 
(6  Se  ^iXoirdToop)  it  has  been  thought  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  iv.  535)  that  the  book  is  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  larger  work.  Against  this  view  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  tenor  of  the  book  is  one  and  dis- 
tinct, and'  brought  to  a  perfect  issue.  Tt  must, 
however,  be  noticed  that  in  some  MSS.  (44,  125, 
Parsons)  the  beginning  is  differently  worded :  "  Now 
in  these  days  king  Ptolemy  " ;  and  the  reference  in 
ii.  25  {roov  Trpoairodedeiy/jLepwu)  is  to  some  passage 
not  contained  in  the  present  narrative.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  narrative  may  have  formed  the  sequel 
to  an  earlier  history,  as  the  Hellemca  continue, 
without  break  or  repetition,  the  history  of  Tbucy- 
dides  (/xera  5e  raura,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1);  or  we  may 
suppose  (Grimm,  Einl.  §  4)  that  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  lost. 

7.  The  evidence  of  language,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  fix  the  place  of  the  composition  of  the 
book  at  Alexandria,  is  not  equally  decisive  as  to 
the  date.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  empire  (b.  c.  40-70),  when  for 
a  eTew  all  hope  lay  in  the  record  of  past  triumphs, 
which  assumed  a  fabulous  grandeur  from  the  con- 
trast with  present  oppression.  But  such  a  date  is 
purely  conjectural;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
proof  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  an  impression  which 
cannot  claim  any  decisive  authority,  from  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  relig- 
ious history  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  If,  how- 
ever, Ewald' s  theory  be  correct,  the  date  falls  within 
the  limits  which  have  been  suggested. 

8.  The  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  corresponds  with  the  uncertainty 
of  its  history.  In  the  Apostolical  Canons  ( Can. 
85)  "  three  books  of  the  Maccabees  "  are  mentioned 
{MoLKKa^aicav  rpia,  one  MS.  reads  §0?  of  which 
this  is  probably  the  third,  as  it  occupies  the  third 
place  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  contain  also 
the  so-called  fourth  book.     It  is  found  in  a  Syriac 


a  This  title  occurs  only  in  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Fseudo-Athanasius  (p.  482,  ed.  Migne).  Athanasius 
omits  the  Maccabees  in  his  detailed  Ust.  The  text  at 
present    stands    Ma/cKa/SalKa    /3ij3Aia    5'    JlToXeixaUa. 
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translation,  and  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Theodoret  {ncl  Dan.  xi.  7)  of  Antioch  (died  cir. 
A.  D.  457).  "  Three  books  of  the  Maccabees " 
{MaKKa^a'iKa  y')  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
antilegomena  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  catalogue  of 
Nicephorus ;  and  in  the  Synopsis,  falsely  ascribed  to 
Athanasius,  the  third  book  is  apparently  described 
as  "  Ptolemaica,"  from  the  name  of  the  royal  hero,« 
and  reckoned  doubtfully  among  the  disputed  books. 
On  the  other  hand  the  book  seems  to  have  found 
no  acceptance  in  the  Alexandrine  or  Western 
churches,  a  fact  which  confirms  the  late  date  as- 
signed to  it,  if  we  assume  its  Alexandrine  origin. 
It  is  not  quoted,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  Latin 
writer,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books  in  the  Gelasian  Decretals. 
No  ancient  Latin  version  of  it  occurs ;  and  as  it  is 
not  contained  in  the  Vulgate  it  has  been  excluded 
from  the  canon  of  the  Romish  church. 

9.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  (first  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott) ;  Ger- 
man (De  Wette  and  Augusti,  Bibelilbersetzung, 
1st  ed. ;  and  in  an  earlier  version  "  by  Jo,  Circeni- 
berger,  Wittenberg,  1554;"  Cotton,  Five  Books, 
etc.,  p.  XX.);  and  French  (Calmet).  The  first 
English  version  was  appended  to  "  A  briefe  and 
compendious  table  .  .  .  opening  the  way  to  the 
principall  histories  of  the  whole  Bible  .  .  .  London, 
1550."  This  version  with  a  few  alterations  (Cotton, 
p.  XX.)  was  included  in  a  folio  Bible  pubhshed  next 
year  by  J.  Day ;  and  the  book  was  again  published 
in  1563.  A  better  translation  was  published  by 
Whiston  in  his  Authentic  Documents  (1727);  and 
a  new  version,  with  short  notes  by  Dr.  Cotton  ( The 
Fii)e  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English  .  .  .  Oxford, 
1832).  The  Commentary  of  Grimm  (Kurzgef. 
Handbuch)  gives  ample  notices  of  the  opinions  of 
earlier  commentators,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  using  any  other. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees 
{MaKKa^alccu  S',  els  MaKKajSaiovs  xSyos)  con- 
tains a  rhetorical  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazer  and  of  the  "  Maccaba^an  family,"  following 
in  the  main  the  same  outUne  as  2  Mace.  The  sec- 
ond title  of  the  book,  On  the  Supreme  Sovereignty 
oj  Reason  {-jre pi  avTOKpdTOpos  XoyLcriJ.ov),  explains 
the  moral  use  which  is  made  of  the  history.  The 
author  in  the  introduction  discusses  the  nature  of 
reason  and  the  character  of  its  supremacy,  which 
he  then  illustrates  by  examples  taken  from  Jewish 
history  (§§  1-3,  Hudson).  Then  turning  to  his 
p'rincipal  proof  of  the  triumphant  power  of  reason, 
he  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  (§  4),  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  book  describes  at  length  the  death 
of  Eleazer  (§§  5-7),  of  the  seven  brethren  (8-14), 
and  of  their  mother  (15-19),  enforcing  the  lessons 
which  he  would  teach  by  the  words  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  reflections  which  spring  from  them.  The 
last  section  (20)  is  evidently  by  another  hand. 

2.  The  book  was  ascribed  in  early  times  to  Jo- 
sephus.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  10,  TreirownraL  Be  koI 
'dXXo  ovK  ayevvls  (nrov5a(Tfxa  to?  audpl  —  ^.  e. 
IcacriqiTO)  —  irepl  avroKpdropos  XoyiCTjxov,  o  rives 
MaKKajiaLKhv  eTreypaTpau),  and  Jerome,  following 
him  {De  Vir.  ill.  13,  "  Alius  quoque  liber  ejus,  qui 
mscribitur    rrepl    avroKpdTopos    XoyLC/xov    valde 


But  Credner  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  144  note)  conjectures 
with  great  probability  that  the  true  reading  is  MaK/c. 
/3tj3\.  /fat  IItoA.  :  Kal  and  5'  can  frequently  be  scarcely 
distinguished  in  cursive  MSS. 
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elegans  habetur,  in  quo  et  Maccabseorum  sunt 
digesta  martjria,"  comp.  Jerome,  adv.  Pal.  ii.), 
also  Photius  (ap.  Philostorg.  H.  E.  1.  rb  fievroty^ 
rerapTOP  unh  'loocriitrov  yeypacpOai  koI  avrhs 
(Tvuofio\oy(oi/-,  so  that  at  that  time  the  judgment 
was  disputed),  and  Suidas  {s.  v.  ^Iccariiros)  — give 
this  opinion  without  reserve;  and  it  is  found  under 
his  name  in  many  MSS.  of  the  great  Jewish  his- 
torian. On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
quotes  the  book  {Orat.  xv.  22)  as  thougli  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  author,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drine and  Sinaitic  MSS.  it  is  called  simply  "  the 
fourth,of  Maccabees."  The  internal  evidence  against 
the  authorship  by  Josephus  is  so  great  as  to  out- 
weigh the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  the  later  statements  were  derived; 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  book 
was  assigned  to  Josephus  by  a  mere  conjecture, 
which  the  style  and  contents  alike  show  to  be 
unfounded.  It  is  possible  that  a  tradition  was 
preserved  that  the  author's  name  was  Josephus 
Clca(n]Tros)i  in  which  case  the  confusion  would  be 
more  easy. 

3.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  authorship  was 
attributed  to  Josephus  only  by  error,  no  evidence 
remains  to  fix  the  date  of  the  book.  It  is  only 
certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  after  2  Mace.  The 
character  of  the  composition  leads  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise, 
but  an  earnest  effort  to  animate  the  Jewish  nation 
to  face  real  perils.  In  which  case  it  might  be  re- 
ferred, not  unnaturally,  to  the  troubled  times  which 
immediately  preceded  the  war  with  Vespasian  (cir. 
A.  D.  67). 

4.  As  a  historical  document  the  narrative  is  of 
no  value.  Its  interest  centres  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  unique  example  of  the  didactic  use  which  the 
Jews  made  of  their  history.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iv. 
556)  rightly  compares  it  with  the  sermon  of  later 
times,  in  which  a  Scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  and  practical  comment. 
The  style  is  very  ornate  and  labored;  but  it  is 
correct  and  vigorous,  and  truly  Greek.  The  rich- 
ness and  boldness  of  the  vocabulary  is  surprising. 
Many  words,  coined  in  an  antique  mould,  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  book,  as  auroSecnroTos,  iOvo- 
ttXtjktos,  eirrafx^Toop,  Koorfj.oirKr]67js^  KO(rfxo(po- 
p6?j/,  fxaAaKorpvx^'ii^i  olcrrprjAacrla,  iraOoKpareTa- 
6ai,  etc.;  others  belong  to  later  types,  as  avre- 
loucnc^T'rjs,  dpxtepaorOat;  others  are  used  in  mean- 
ings M'hich  are  found  in  late  writers,  as  irrjdaXiov- 
X€?j/,  ayiareia,  a<pi}y'r]}xa'^  and  the  number  of 
prepositional  compounds  is  very  large  —  ivairoar- 
(ppayiCeiVt  i^evfji,€ui^eiUi  iTTLKapiroXoyeTorOai-,  iirip- 
pcayoKoy€7(rdat,  tt poae-KLKOLr arrive lv- 

5.  The  philosophical  tone  of  the  book  is  essen- 
tially stoical ;  but  the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stern 
legalist.  The  dictates  of  reason  are  supported  by 
the  remembrance  of  noble  traditions,  and  by  the 
hope  of  "a  glorious  future.  The  prospect  of  the 
life  to  come  is  clear  and  wide.  The  faithful  are 
seen  to  rise  to  endless  bliss;  the  wicked  to  descend 
to  endless  torment,  varying  in  intensity.  But  while 
the  writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  effects  of  the 
full  culture  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  and  in  part 
advances  beyond  his  predecessors,  he  offers  no  trace 
of  that  deep  spiritual  insight  which  was  quickened 
by  Christianity.  The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated 
by  character  and  by  blessing  (comp.  Gfrorer, 
Philo^  etc.,  ii.  173  ff. ;  Daehne,  Jild.-Alex.  Eelig. 
Phibs.  ii.  190  ff.). 
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6.  The  original  Greek  is  the  only  ancient  text 
in  which  the  book  has  been  published,  but  a  Syriac 
version  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  MS.  at  Milan 
(Grimm,  FAnl.  §  7).  In  recent  times  the  work 
has  hardly  received  so  much  attention  as  it  de- 
serves. The  first  and  only  complete  commentary 
is  that  of  Grimm,  {Kxeg.  Handbuch)^  which  errs 
only  by  extreme  elaborateness.  An  English  trans- 
lation has  been  pubhshed  by  Dr.  Cotton  {The  Five 
Books  of  Maccabees,  Oxf.  1832).  The  text  is  given 
in  the  best  form  by  Bekker  in  his  edition  of  Jose- 
phus (Lips.  1855-56). 

7.  Though  it  is  certain  that  our  present  book  is 
that  w^hich  old  writers  described,  Sixtus  Senensis 
(Blbl.  Sancta,  p.  37,  ed.  1575)  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  another  fourth  book  of  Maccabees, 
which  he  saw  in  a  library  at  Lyons,  which  was  after- 
wards burnt.  It  was  in  Greek,  and  contained  the 
history  of  John  Hyrcanus,  continuing  the  narrative 
directly  after  the  close  of  the  first  book.  Sixtus 
quotes  the  first  words :  kol  fxera  ro  airoKTapdrji/aL 
rhv  ^ifjLcova  6761/7)697  ^Icodurjs  vlhs  avrov  ap^iepeus 
avT  avrov,  but  this  is  the  only  fragment  which 
remains  of  it.  The  history,  he  says,  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.,  though  the  style 
was  very  different  from  his,  abounding  in  Hebrew 
idioms.  The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  exphcit, 
that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  questioning  its  accu- 
racy, and  still  less  for  supposing  (with  Calmet) 
that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  so-called  fifth  book, 
which  is  at  present  preserved  in  Arabic. 

V.  The  Fifth  Book  of  Maccabees  just 
mentioned  may  call  for  a  very  brief  notice.  It  is 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts ;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
The  writer  made  use  of  the  first  two  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  of  Josephus,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  independent  authority.  His  own  knowl- 
edge was  very  imperfect,  and  he  perverts  the  state- 
ments which  he  derives  from  others.  He  must  have 
lived  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  out 
of  Palestine,  though  the  translation  bears  very  clear 
traces  of  Hebrew  idioms,  so  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  He- 
brew, or  at  least  that  the  Greek  was  strongly  mod- 
ified by  Hebrew  influence.  The  book  has  been 
pubhshed  in  English  by  Dr.  Cotton  {Five  Books, 
etc.).  B.  F.  W. 

*  MACCABE^US,  more  correctly  Macca- 
beus (Ma«:/caj8a?os :  Machabceus)  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  1  and  2  Mace,  as  the  surname  of  Judas  the 
son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  4,  iii.  1,  v.  24,  viii. 
20;  2  Mace.  ii.  19,  v.  27,  viii.  1,  xiv.  6),  but  more 
frequently  alone,  as  the  rendering  of  6  MaKKafBa7os, 
"the  Maccabee  "  (2  Mace.  viii.  5, 16,  x.  16,  19,  21, 
25,  30,  33,  35,  xi.  6,  7,  15,  xii.  19,  20,  xiii.  24, 
xiv.  27,  30,  xv.  7,  21),  Judas,  however,  -being  al- 
ways referred  to.  In  2  Mace.  x.  1  the'  article  is 
omitted,  and  so  in  1  Mace.  v.  34  in  the  Roman 
edition  (but  Alex.  6  Mukk-)-  On  the  name  and 
family  see  the  art.  Maccabees.  A. 

MACEDO'NIA  {MaKedovia),  the  first  part 
of  Europe  which  received  the  Gospel  directly  from 
St.  Paul,  and  an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labors  and  the  labors  of  his  companions. 
So  closely  is  this  region  associated  with  apostolic 
journeys,  sufferings,  and  epistles,  that  it  has  truly 
been  called  by  one  of  our  English  travellers  a  kind 
of  Holy  Land  (Clarke's  Travels,  ch.  xi.).  For 
details   see   Neapolis,   Philippi,  Amphipolis, 
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Apollonia,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea.  We 
confine  ourselves  here  to  explaining  the  geograph- 
ical and  political  import  of  the  term  "  Macedonia  " 
as  employed  in  the  N.  T.,  with  some  allusion  to 
its  earlier  use  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  one.  or  two 
general  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the 
district,  and  the  churches  which  he  founded  there. 

In  a  rough  and  popular  description  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  region  bounded  inland 
by  the  range  of  Haemus  or  the  Balkan  northwards, 
and  the  chain  of  Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which 
the  streams  flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Adriatic ;  that  it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on 
the  south  by  the  Cambunian  hills,  running  easterly 
from  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the  .^Egean ;  and  that 
it  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Thrace  by  a  less 
definite  mountain-boundary  running  southwards 
from  Haemus.  Of  the  space  thus  enclosed,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  are  two 
great  plains,  one  watered  by  the  Axius,  which 
comes  to  the  sea  at  the  Thermaic  gulf,  not  far 
from  Thessalonica ;  the  other  by  the  Strymon, 
which,  after  passing  near  Philippi,  flows  out  below 
Amphipolis.  Between  the  mouths  of  these  two 
rivers  a  remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing 
itself  into  three  points,  on  the  farthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  St. 
Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with  his  companions. 

This  general  sketch  would  sufficiently  describe 
the  Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  which  the  Romans  conquered  from 
Perseus.  •  At  first  the  conquered  country  was  di- 
vided by  JEmilius  Paulus  into  four  districts.  Mace-» 
donia  Prima  was  on  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  and 
had  Amphipolis  for  the  capital.  Macedonia  Secunda 
stretched  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  with 
Thessalonica  for  its  metropolis.  The  third  and 
fourth  districts  lay  to  the  south  and  the  west. 
This  division  was  only  temporary.  The  whole  of 
Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a  large  tract 
along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province  and 
centralized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  We  have  now  reached 
the  definition  which  corresponds  with  the  usage  of 
the  term  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10,  12, 
xviii.  5,  xix.  21,  22,  29,  xx.  1,  3,  xxvii.  2;  Rom. 
XV.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  16,  ii.  13,  vii.  5, 
viii.  1,  ix.  2,  4,  xi.  9 ;  Phil.  iv.  15 ;  1  Thess.  i. 
7,  8,  iv.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  3).  Three  Roman  provinces, 
all  very  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
divided  the  whole  space  between  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  and  Cape  Matapan.  The  border-town  of 
Illyricum  was  Lissus  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
boundary-line  of  Achaia  nearly  coincided,  except 
in  the  western  portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  modern  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  Bay  of 
Thermopylae  and  the  north  of  Euboea.  By  sub- 
tracting these  two  provinces,  we  define  Macedonia. 

The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the  period  between 
the  Persian  wars  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
provinces  in  the  Levant  is  touched  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  Esth.  xvi.  10,  Haman  is  described  as  a  Mace- 
donian, and  in  xiv.  14  he  is  said  to  have  contrived 
his  plot  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom 
of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  suffi- 
ciently betrays  the  late  date  and  spurious  character 
of  these  apocryphal  chapters :  but  it  is  curious  thus 
to  have  our  attention  turned  to  the  early  struggle 
of  Persia  and  Greece.    Macedonia  played  a  great 
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part  in  this  struggle,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  The  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees opens  with  vivid  allusions  to  Alexander  the 
son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian  king  {'AKe^audpos 
6  Tov  ^iXiinrov  6  ^aaiXev^  6  MaAceSot)^'),  who 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Chettiim  and  smote  Da- 
rius king  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  (1  Mace,  i.l), 
and  who  reigned  first  among  the  Grecians  {ib.  vi. 
2).  A  little  later  we  have  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Perseus  "king  of  the  Citims  "  recorded  {ib.  viii. 
5).  Subsequently  in  these  Jewish  annals  we  find 
the  term  "  Macedonians"  used  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Seleucid  successors  of  Alexander  (2  Mace.  viii. 
20).  In  what  is  called  the  Fifth  Book  of  Macca- 
bees this  usage  of  the  word  is  very  frequent,  and 
is  applied  not  only  to  the  Seleucid  princes  at  An- 
tioch,  but  to  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (see 
Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees^  Oxford,  1832). 
It  is  evident  that  the  words  "Macedonia"  and 
"Macedonian  "  were  fearfully  familiar  to  the  Jew- 
ish mind ;  and  this  gives  a  new  significance  to  the 
vision  by  which  St.  Paul  was  invited  at  Troas  to 
the  country  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  9)  when  a  new  and 
religious  meaning  was  given  to  the  well-known 
av^p  MaKcddov  of  Demosthenes  (Phil.  i.  p.  43), 
and  when  this  part  of  Europe  was  designated  as 
the  first  to  be  trodden  by  an  Apostle.  The  account 
of  St.  PauPs  first  journey  through  Macedonia 
(Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious  de- 
tail and  well-defined  incidents.  At  the  close  of 
this  journey  he  returned  from  Corinth  to  Syria  by 
sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting  Europe, 
though  he  both  went  and  returned  through  Mace- 
donia (Acts  XX.  1-6),  the  narrative  is  a  very  slight 
sketch,  and  the  route  is  left  uncertain,  except  as 
regards  Philippi.  Many  years  elapsed  before  St. 
Paul  visited  this  province  again ;  but  from  1  Tim. 
i.  3  it  is  evident  that  he  did  accomplish  the  wish  ex- 
pressed during  his  first  imprisonment.   (Phil.  ii.  24. ) 

The  character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is 
set  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favorable  hght. 
The  candor  of  the  Bereans  is  highly  commended 
(Acts  xvii.  11);  the  Thessalonians  were  evidently 
objects  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar  affection  (1  Thess.  ii. 
8,  17-20,  iii.  10);  and  the  Philippians,  besides 
their  general  freedom  from  blame,  are  noted  as  re- 
markable for  their  liberality  and  self-denial  (Phil, 
iv.  10,  14-19;  see  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9).  It  is  worth 
noticing,  as  a  fact  almost  typical  of  the  change 
which  Christianity  has  produced  in  the  social  life 
of  Europe,  that  the  female  element  is  conspicuous 
in  the  records  of  its  introduction  into  Macedonia. 
The  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  to  a  small  con- 
gregation of  women  (x4cts  xvi.  13) ;  the  first  con- 
vert was  a  woman  (ib.  ver.  14);  and,  at  least  at 
Philippi,  women  were  prominent  as  active  workers 
in  the  cause  of  religion  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time; 
Macedonia  was  well  intersected  by  Roman  roads, 
especially  by  the  great  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
nected Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  and  also  led 
towards  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19).  The  antiquities 
of  the  country  have  been  well  explored  and  de- 
scribed by  many  travellers.  The  two  best  works 
are  those  of  Cousin^ry  ( Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine, 
Paris,  1831)  and  Leake  {Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  London,  1835).  J.  S.  H. 

*  It  is  still  a  question'  whether  Luke's  usage 
distinguishes  Macedonia  and  Thrace  from  each 
other  or  regards  them  as  one.     This  depends  in 
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part  on  the  interpretation  of  the  controverted  ^ris 
icrrl   TCfxaTT]  rris  fiepidos  tt]s  MaKedoi/ias  ttSKis 

(Acts  xvi.  12).  Rettig  {Qiuestiones  Fhilijjpie77ses) 
maintains  that  Thrace  w^as  not  attached  to  Mace- 
donia till  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that  Luke, 
consistently  with  that  fact,  speaks  of  Philippi  as 
the  first  city  in  Macedonia  which  Paul  reached 
after  crossing  from  Asia  into  Europe.  Hence 
Neapolis  (Kavalla),  where  he  landed,  belonged  to 
Thrace  and  not  to  Macedonia,  as  was  true  at  a 
later  period.  On  one  side  see  Lechler's  De?'  Apos- 
tel  Geschichten,  p.  231  f.  (Dr.  SchaefFer's  transl. 
in  Lange's  Commentary^  p.  304),  and  on  the  other, 
Meyer's  Apostelgeschichie,  p.  202  f.  (1854).  There 
is  another  supposition.  Instead  of  speaking  of 
Philippi  as  topographically  "first"  in  Macedonia, 
because  Luke  meant  to  assign  Neapolls  to  Thrace, 
he  may  have  thought  of  the  city  and  its  harbor  as 
one,  whether  this  distinction  of  provinces  existed 
at  that  time  or  not.  That  Luke  was  familiar  with 
this  identification  of  town  and  port  is  manifest; 
for  in  Acts  xvi.  11,  he  says  that  Paul  and  his 
companions  sailed  to  Philippi  {evdv^pofxri(raixev\ 
whereas  they  went  thither  by  land  from  JSTeapolis, 
and  in  Acts  xx.  6,  that  they  sailed  from  Philippi 
{i^€TrAevaa/ixei/),  whereas  they  went  down  to  the 
coast,  and  embarked  at  Neapolis. 

Other  references.  —  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
alien  Geogr.  iii.  1049-1071.  Hoffmann,  Griechen- 
land  u.  die  Griechen,  i.  1-132.  Pauly,  Real-Kn- 
cyclopddie, «iy.  1132-1142.  H.  Holland,  Travels 
in  the  Ionian  Isles^  Albania^  Thessaly,  Macedonia^ 
etc.  (1812  and  1813).  Pouqueville,  Voyage  dans 
la  Grece  (1820).  Revue  Archeologique  (1860),  two 
brief  articles  entitled  Datoii,  Neapolis,  les  mines 
de  Philippes.  Two  numbers  have  appeared  (1865) 
of  the  Mission'  Archeologique  de  Macedoine,  by 
MM.  Heuzey  and  Daumet  (published  by  order  of  the 
French  emperor).  They  relate  chiefly  to  Kavalla, 
the  ancient  Neapolis,  but  contain  also  a  map  of 
Philippi  and  the  neighborhood.  See  also  A  Journey 
to  Neapolis  and  Philippi  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xviii. 
866-898;  and  the  article  "  Macedonien  "  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyk.  viii.  633-638.  H. 


Coin  of  Macedonia. 

MACEDO^NIAN  {UaK^Uv'.  [Iface^o]) 
occurs  in  A.  V.  only  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  In  the 
other  cases  (Acts  xvi.  9,  xix.  29,  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4), 
our  translators  render  it  "  of  Macedonia." 

*  "Macedonian"  occurs  also  several  times  in 
the  A.  Y.  in  the  Apocrypha,  namely,  1  Mace.  i. 
1,  vi.  2;  2  Mace.  viii.  20;  Esth.  xvi.  10,  14.  For 
the  wide  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  2  Mace.  viii. 


a  *  Josephus  says  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1),  that  Machae- 
rus  was  in  the  power  of  Aretas  at  the  time  of  his 
daughter's  flight  thence.  Some  deny  therefore  that 
John's  martyrdom  could  have  taken  place  there  ;  but 
as  Josephus  states  that  it  did  (rauTTj  KrCvvvTai,  Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §  2),  the  contradiction,  if  there  be  any,  falls  on 
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10,  see  the  note  of  Grimm  in  loc,  and  the  remarks 
in  the  art.  Macedonia,  p.  1727  b.  A. 

*  MACH^'RUS  (Maxaipods)  is  the  name 
of  the  castle  in  which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §  2;  B.J.  vii.  6,  §§  1-4),  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  Herod 
Antipas.  (See  Matt.  xiv.  3-5.)  In  1806  Seetzen 
identified  the  place  with  the  ruins  of  the  present 
AI leaner,  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  lofty  crag  over- 
hanging the  Zerka-MaHn  (the  ancient  Jabbok). 
See  lieisen,  ii.  372  f.  It  was  originally  a  tower 
built  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  as  a  check  on  the 
Arab  freebooters  in  that  quarter.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ravines,  at  some  points  not  less  than  175  feet 
deep,  and  in  addition  to  its  natural  strength,  was 
strongly  fortified.  In  Herod's  time  it  was  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  its  splendid  porticos  and 
reservoirs,  and  is  known  to  have  been  a  favorite 
retreat  of  this  luxurious  prince.  Pliny  speaks  of 
it  as  "  secunda  quondam  arx  Judaese  ab  Hierosoly- 
mis  "  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  15).  It  has  been  said  that 
Machaerus,  though  transferred  from  one  occupant 
to  another,  was  never  actually  reduced  by  seige  or 
taken  by  storm.  Its  supplies  of  water  are  almost 
unfailing.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicarii,  a  band  of  out- 
laws of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  xxi.  38. 

The  Evangelists  state  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  do  not  mention  where  the  prison  was 
situated,  or  where  the  feast  was  held  at  which  the 
order  was  given  for  his  execution.  As  nothing  in 
their  narrative,  however,  contradicts  that  view,  we 
may  conclude  that  Josephus  was  well  informed, 
and  that  John  was  incarcerated  and  beheaded  in 
Machserus  (Tiberias). «  His  confinement  was  not 
so  strict  as  to  exclude  the  visits  of  friends  (Matt, 
ii.  2  ff. ;  Luke  vii.  18);  and  hence  it  was  from 
this  castle,  in  all  probability,  that  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Christ  to  inquire  of  him  whether 
he  was  the  Messiah,  or  they  should  look  for  an- 
other (Luke  vii.  20).  Into  one  of  the  deep  ravines 
beneath  the  fortress  the  headless  body  of  John 
(rh  TTTCtiixa  ai/roO,  Mark  vi.  29)  may  have  been 
cast,  which  his  disciples  took  up  and  buried,  and 
then  went  and  told  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  12 ;  Mark  vi. 
29).  It  was  from  this  castle  that  the  Arab  wife  of 
Herod,  repudiated  by  him  for  the  sake  of  Herodias, 
fled  to  her  father,  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  out  of 
which  grew  the  war  between  Herod  and  Aretas, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Llerod  (A7it.  xviii. 
5-1),  and  the  capture  of  Damascus  (alluded  to 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  crag  on  which  the  old 
fortress  stood  is  said  to  be  visible  from  Jerusalem. 
[See  Jerusalem,  ii.  1178,  note.]  It  was  a  saying 
of  the  Jews  that  the  torches  on  Olivet  announcing 
the  appearance  of  the  Passover  moon  could  be  seen 
from  Tabor  and  the  rocky  heights  of  Macheerus 
(Schwartz,  Das  heil.  Land,  p.  54). 

The  history  of  Machserus  is  well  sketched  by 
Gams  (Johannes  der  Tdufer  im  Gefdngnisse,  pp. 
50-82).  For  other  notices,  mainly  historical  or  topo- 
graphical, see  Jost's  Geschichte  der  Israelilen,  ii. 
221  fl*. ;  Sepp's  Das  Leben  Christi,  ii.  400-414,  and 
Das  heil.  Land,  i.  678 ;  Milman's  History  of  the 


him,  and  not  on  the  Evangelists.  Some  time  elapsed 
between  the  flight  and  Herod's  war  with  Aretas  (which 
was  before  John's  death),  and  during  the  interval 
Herod  may  in  some  way  have  become  master  of  the 
fortress.  John  need  not  however  be  supposed  to  have 
been  kept  all  the  time  in  one  place.  H. 
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Jews,  ii.  392  f. ;  Hitter,  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  Gage's 
trausl.  iii.  65,  70;  Robinson's  Phys.  Geogr.  p. 
67.  It  was  a  long  two  days'  journey  from  Ma- 
chaerus  to  Tiberias,  the  capital  of  Herod's  te- 
trarchy.  H. 

MACH^BAJVTAI  \}i  syl.]  (^2SpD  [one 
fat,  thick,  Fiirst]:  y[.eKxa.&a.vaC  [Vat.  MeAxa- 
jSavvai;  FA.  MeAxa^Savj/ea;]  Alex.  MaxafiavaL'. 
Machhann'i),  one  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad 
who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  when  living  in 
retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  13). 

MACHBE'NAH  (SDS?^  [hillock,  hump, 
Fiirst];  Maxa/8^i/a;  Alex.  maxpLii-nva'',  [Comp. 
Max^^J^a"]  Machbena).  Sheva,  the  father  of 
Machbena,  is  named  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Judah  as  the  offspring  of  Maachah,  the  concubine 
of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Other  names 
similarly  mentioned  in  the  passage  are  known  to 
be  those  not  of  persons  but  of  towns.  The  most 
feasible  inference  from  this  is,  that  Machbena  was 
founded  or  colonized  by  the  family  of  Maachah. 
To  the  position  of  the  town,  however,  whether 
near  Gazah,  like  Madmannah,  or  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Hebron,  like  Gibe  A,  we  possess  no 
clew.  It  is  not  named  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  met  with  by  any  later 
traveller.  G. 

MA'CHI  0?^:  MaKxi'i  Alex.  Max*:  ^^a- 
chi),  the  father  of  Geuel  the  Gadite,  who  went 
with  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  15). 

MA'CHIR  f^'^^^  [&old,  acquired]  :  [Rom. 
TAaxLp'i  Vat.  Alex.]  Maxeip-  Machir),  the  eld- 
est son  (Josh.  xvii.  1)  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh 
by  an  Aramite  or  Syrian  concubine  (1  Chr,  vii.  14, 
and  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children 
are  commemorated  as  having  been  caressed  «  by 
Joseph  before  his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife's 
name  is  not  preserved,  but  she  was  a  Benjamite, 
the  "  sister  of  tluppim  and  Shuppim  "  (1  Chr.  vii. 
15).  The  only,  children  whose  names  are  given 
are  his  son  Gilead,^  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
(Num.  xxvi.  29,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  14, 
&c.),  and  a  daughter,  Abiah,  who  married  a  chief 
of  Judah  named  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  24).  The 
connection  with  Benjamin  may  perhaps  have  led 
to  the  selection  by  Abner  of  Mahanaim,  which  lay 
on  the  boundary  between  Gad  and  Manasseh,  as 
the  residence  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8);  and 
that  with  Judah  may  have  also  influenced  David 
to  go  so  far  north  when  driven  out  of  his  kingdom. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  family  of  Machir 
had  become  very  powerful,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was  subdued  by 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Deut.  iii.  15).  In  fact  to 
their  warlike  tendencies  it  is  probably  entirely  due 
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that  the  tribe  was  divided,  and  that  only  the  in- 
ferior families  crossed  the  Jordan.  So  great  was 
their  power  that  the  name  of  Machir  occasionally 
supersedes  that  of  Manasseh,  not  only  for  the  east- 
ern territory,  but  even  for  the  western  half  of  the 
tribe  also;  see  Judge  v.  14,  where  Machir  occurs 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  western  tribes  —  "  Gil- 
ead  "  apparently  standing  for  the  eastern  Manasseh 
in  ver.  17 ;  and  still  more  unmistakably  in  Josh, 
xiii.  31,  compared  with  29. 

2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  powerful  sheykh  of  one 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  but  whether  of  Manas- 
seh —  the  tribe  of  his  namesake  —  or  of  Gad,  must 
remain  uncertain  till  we  know  where  Lo-debar,  to 
which  place  he  belonged,  was  situated.  His  name 
occurs  but  twice,  but  the  part  which  he  played  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  for- 
tune to  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively  —  in  each  case  when  they 
were  in  difficulty.  Under  his  roof,  when  a  cripple 
and  friendless,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  the 
ruin  of  his  house,  the  unfortunate  Mephibosheth 
found  a  home,  from  which  he  was  summoned  by 
David  to  the  honors  and  the  anxieties  of  a  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5). 
When  David  himself,  some  years  later,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  to  Mahanaim,  Machir  was  one  of 
the  three  great  chiefs  who  lavished  on  the  exiled 
king  and  his  soldiers  the  wealth  of  the  ric^i  pastoral 
district  of  which  they  were  the  lords  —  "wheat, 
and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans, 
and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey,  and 
butter,  and  sheep,  and  cows'-milk  cheese"  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27-29).  Josephus  calls  him  the  chief  of  the 
country  of  Gilead  {Ant.  vii.  9,  §  8).  G. 

MA^CHIRITES,  THE  C*"l^?^n  [patr.] : 
0  Maxipi;  [Vat.]  Alex,  o  Maxeipi:  Machiritoi). 
The  descendants  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead 
(Num.  xxvi.  29). 

MACH^MAS  (Max^as^  Machmas),  1  Mace, 
ix.  73.     [Mich MASH.] 

MACHNAD^EBAI  [4  syl.]  (^n'lS^l^  [gift 
ofihe7ioble,¥ur^t\  what  like  the  liberal  f  Ges.]  : 
MaxaSvajSov;  Alex.  Maxi^adaa^oo'-  Mechnede- 
bed),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  40).  The 
marginal  reading  of  A.  V.  is  Mabmidebai.  which 
is  found  in  some  copies.  In  the  corresponding  list 
of  1  Esdr.  ix.  34  the  place  of  this  name  is  occupied 
by  "of  the  sons  of  Ozora,"  which  may  be  partly 
traced  in  the  original. 

MACHPE'LAH  (always  with  the  article  — 
rivtDpi^n  [the  portion,  lot'\:  rh  dnrXouy,  also 
rh  (TwqXuLOv  rh  diirKouu:  duplex,  also  spelunca 
duplex),  the  spot  containing  the  timbered  field,  in 
the  end  of  which  was  the  cave  which  Abraharn 
purchased  <^"  from   the  Bene-IIeth   [sons  of  Heth], 


«  The  Targum  characteristically  says  "  circum- 
cised." 

6  There  are  several  considerations  which  may  lead 
us  to  doubt  whether  we  are  warranted  by  the  Biblical 
narrative  in  affixing  a  personal  sense  to  the  name  of 
Gilead,  such  avS  the  very  remote  period  from  which  that 
name  as  attached  to  the  district  dates  (Gen.  xxxi  ), 
and  also  such  passages  as  Num.  x*xii.  39.  and  Deut. 
iii.  15.    (See  Ewald,  G^scA.  ii.  477,  478,  493.) 

c  The  story  of  the  purchase  current  amongst  the 
modern  Arabs  of  Hebron,  as  told  by  Wilson  (Lands, 
etc  ,  i.  381),  is  a  counterpart  of  the  legend  of  the 
109 


stratagem  by  which  the  Phoenician  Dido  obtained  land 
enough  for  her  city  of  Byrsa.  "  Ibrahim  asked  only 
as  much  ground  as  could  be  covered  with  a  cow's 
hide ;  but  after  the  agreement  was  concluded  he  cut 
the  hide  into  thongs,  and  surrounded  the  whole  of  the 
space  now  forming  the  Ilaram."  The  story  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  repetition  of  the  older  Semitic 
tale,  but  for  its  complete  departure  from  the  simple 
and  open  character  of  Abraham,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Biblical  narrative.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  other 
places,  but,  like  Byrsa,  their  names  contain  something 
suggestive  of  the  hide.     The  writer  has  not  been  able 
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and  which  became  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
1  am  himself,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob. 
Abraham  resided  at  Bethel,  Hebron  and  Gerar, 
1  ut  the  field  which  contained  his  tomb  was  the 
only  spot  which  positively  belonged  to  him  in  the 
Land  of  Promise.  That  the  name  applied  to  the 
L  eneral  locality,  and  not  to  either  the  field  or  the 
(avern.«  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  "the  field 
of  Ephron  which  was  in  Machpelah  .  .  ,  the  field 
and  the  cave  which  was  therein,"  although  for 
convenience  of  expression  both  field  and  cave  are 
occasionally  called  by  the  name.  Its  position  is  — 
\7itli  one  exception  uniformly  —  specified  as  "facing 

("^^B-blP)  Mamre"  (Gen.  xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9, 
j:lix.  30, 1.  13).  What  the  meaning  of  this  ancient 
name  —  not  met  with  beyond  the  book  of  Genesis 
■ —  may  be,  appears  quite  uncertain.  The  older 
interpreters,  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targums  of  On- 
kelos  and  Pseudo-jonathan,  Peshito,  Veneto-Greek, 
etc.,  explain  it  as  meaning  "  double  "  — the  double 
cave  or  the  double  field  —  but  the  modern  lexicog- 
raphers interpret  it,  either  by  comparison  with  the 
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Ethiopic,  as  Gesenius  (  Thes.  704  b),  an  allotted  or 
separated  place;  or  again  —  as  Ftirst  {Handwb. 
733  a)  — the  undulating  spot.  The  one  is  probably 
as  near  the  real  meaning  as  the  other. 

Beyond  the  passages  already  cited,  the  Bible 
contains  no  mention  either  of  the  name  Machpelah 
or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  Unless  this 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  to  which  Absalom 
had  vowed  or  pretended  to  have  vowed  a  pilgrim- 
age, when  absent  in  the  remote  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
'xv.  7),  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  discovered  in  the 
records  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor  yet 
in  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many  of 
whose  battles  were  fought  in  and  around  it.  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  absence  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  of  that  veneration  for  holy 
places  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
modern  Orientals.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose  genuine- 
ness we  can  feel  more  assured  than  Machpelah. 
The  traditional  spot  has  everything  in  its  favor  as 
far  as  position  goes  ;  while  the  wall  which  incloses 


Mosque  at  Hebron. 


the  Ilaram^  or  sacred  precinct  in  which  the  sepul- 
chres themselves  are  reported,  and  probably  with 
truth,  still  to  lie  —  and  which  is  the  only  part  at 
present  accessible  to  Christians  —  is  a  monument 
certainly  equal,  and  probably  superior  in  age  to 
anything  remaining  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  quadran- 
gular building  of  about  200  feet  in  length  by  115 
in  width,  its  dark  gray  walls  rising  50  or  60  in 
height,  without  window  or  opening  of  any  descrip- 


to  trace  any  connection  of  this  kind  in  any  of  the 
names  of  Machpelah  or  Hebron. 


tion,  except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S.  E.  and 
S.  W.  corners.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  on 
the  slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the  town  is  strewn, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  this  venerable  structure, 
quite  affecting  in  its  hoary  gray  color  and  the 
archaic  forms  of  its  masonry,  thus  rising  above  the 
meaner  buildings  which  it  has  so  often  beheld  in 
ruins,  dignifies,  And  so  to  speak  accentuates,  the 

a  The  LXX.  invariably  attach  the  name  to  the  cave  : 
see  xxiii.  19,  ev  tw  crTrrjkaCw  tov  aypov  tw  StTrAw.  This 
is  followed  by  Jerome. 
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general  monotony  of  the  town  of  Hebron.  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  "  ascribes  its  erection  to 
David  {Jichus  lia-Aboth  in  Hottinger,  Cippi  Hehr. 
p.  30),  thus  making  it  coeval  with  the  pool  in  the 
valley  below;  but,  whatever  the  worth  of  this 
tradition,  it  may  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomon,^  for 
the  masonry  is  even  more  antique  in  its  character 
than  that  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  south  and 
southwestern  walls  of  the  Ilaram  at  Jerusalem, 
and  which  many  critics  ascribe  to  Solomon,  while 
even  the  severest  allows  it  to  be  of  the  date  of 
Herod.  The  date  must  always  remain  a  mystery, 
but  there  are  two  considerations  which  may  weigh 
in  favor  of  fixing  it  very  early.  1.  That  often  as 
the  town  of  Hebron  may  have  been  destroyed,  this, 
being  a  tomb,  would  always  be  spared.  2.  It  can- 
not on  architectural  grounds  be  later  than  Herod's 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus  of  the  places  which 
he  rebuilt  or  adorned.  Had  Herod  erected  the 
inclosure  round  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  the 
nation,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Josephus  would 
have  omitted  to  extol  it,  especially  when  he  men- 
tions apparently  the  very  structure  now  existing. 
His  words  on  this  occasion  are  "  the  monuments 
(/iLV7]fi€ia)  of  Abraham  and  his  sons  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  town,  all  of  fine  stone  and  admirably 
wrought"  {Trduu  kuAyjs  juap/adpov  koI  (piKoriixoos 
€ip-ycL(TjJi4vcL^  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7). 

Of  the  contents  of  this  inclosure  we  have  only 
the  most  meagre  and  confused  accounts.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Moslem  sanctuaries, 
and  since  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  them  it 
has  been  entirely  closed  to  Christians,  and  partially 
so  to  Jews,  who  are  allowed,  on  rare  occasions  only, 
to  look  in  through  a  hole.  A  great  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  a  building  which  is  now  a 
mosque,  and  was  probably  originally  a  church,  but 
of  its  date  or  style  nothing  is  known.  The  sepul- 
chres of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Kebekah, 
Jacob  and  Leah,  are  shown  on  the  floor  of  the 
mosque,  covered  in  the  usual  Mohammedan  style 
with  rich  carpets:  but  the  real  sepulchres  are,  as 
they  were  in  the  12th  and  16th  centuries,  in  a 
cave  below  the  floor  (Benj.  of  Tudela:  Jichus  ha- 
Aboth:  Monro).  In  this  they  resemble  the  tomb 
of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor.  [See  p.  1087.]  The 
cave,  according  to  the  earliest  and  the  latest  testi- 
mony, opens  to  the  south.  This  was  the  report  of 
Monro's  servant  in  183o;  and  Arculf  particularly 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  bodies  lay  with  their 
heads  to  the  north,  as  they  w^ould  do  if  deposited 
from  the  south.  A  belief  seems  to  prevail  m  the 
town  that  the  cave  conmiunicates  with  some  one 
of  the  modern  sepulchres  at  a  considerable  distance, 
outside  of  Hebron  (Loewe,  in  Zeitung  des  Judenth. 
June  1,  1839). 

The  accounts  of  the  sacred  inclosure  at  Hebron 
will  be  found  collected  by  Hitter  {Erdkunde^  Pnl- 
dsfina,  209,  &c.,  but  especially  236-250);  Wilson 
{L(m(/s,  etc.,  i.  363-367);  Robhison  {BiOl.  Res.  ii. 


a  According  to  hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benj.  p.  437), 
"the  stones  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Temple.'- 
Eitter  {Erdkiinde,  Paidst.  p.  240)  goes  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest Joseph  I 

&  The  peculiarities  of  the  masonry  are  these:  (1.) 
Some  of  the  stones  are  very  large :  Dr.  Wilson  men- 
tions one  88  ft.  long,  and  3  ft.  4  i^.  deep.  The  lar- 
gest in  the  Ilaram  wall  at  Jerusalem  is  24|  ft.  But 
yet  (2)  the  surface  —  in  splendid  pi'eservation  —  is  very 
finely  worked,  more  so  than  the  finest  of  the  stones  at 
the  south  and  southwest  portion  of  the  inclosure  at 
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75-79).  The  chief  authorities  are  Arculf  (a.  d. 
700);  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.  d.  cir.  1170);  the 
Jewish  tract  Jichus  ha-Aboth  (in  Hottinger,  Cippi 
Eebraici ;  and  also  in  Wilson,  i.  365);  Ali  Bey 
{Travels,  A.  D.  1807,  ii.  232,  233);  Giovanni 
Finati  {I^ife  by  Bankes,  ii.  236);  Monro  {Summer 
Ramble  in  1833,  i.  243);  Loewe  (in  Zeitung  des 
Judenth.  1839,  pp.  272,  288).  In  a  note  by  Asher 
to  his  edition  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii.  92),  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Koyale  at  Paris,  containing  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mosque  under  Saladin.  This  MS. 
has  not  yet  been  published.  The  travels  of  Ibrahim 
el-Khijari  in  1669-70  —  a  small  portion  of  which 
from  the  MS,  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  has 
been  published  by  Tuch,  Avith  Translation,  etc. 
(Leipzig,  Vogel,  1850)  —  are  said  to  cojitain  a 
minute  description  of  the  Mosque  (Tuch,  p.  2). 

A  few  words  about  the  exterior,  a  sketch  of  the 
masonry,  and  a  view  of  the  town,  showing  the  in- 
closure standing  prominently  in  the  foreground, 
will  be  found  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  etc.,  216-219. 
A  photograph  of  the  exterior,  from  the  East  (?)  is 
given  as  No.  63  of  Palestine  as  it  is,  by  Kev.  G.  W. 
Bridges.  A  ground-plan  exhibiting  considerable 
detail,  made  by  two  Moslem  architects  who  lately 
superintended  some  repairs  in  the  Ilaram,  and 
given  by  them  to  Dr.  Barclay  of  Jerusalem,  is 
engraved  in  Osborn's  P(d.  Past  and  Present,  p. 
364.  G. 

*  It  is  since  the  above  article  was  written  tha^ 
this  Moslem  sanctuary  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
was  visited  and  entered  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
some  of  his  attendants.  We  are  indebted  to  Dean 
Stanley,  \vho  accompanied  the  party  on  that  occa- 
sion for  an  interesting  report  of  this  visit  {Sermons 
in  the  East,  etc.,  p.  141  ff.)  of  which  we  make  the 
following  abstract :  — 

To  overcome  the  difRculties  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  might  place  in  the 
way  of  even  a  royal  approach  to  the  inclosure,  a 
Firman  was  first  requested  from  the  Porte.  But 
the  government  at  Constantinople  cautiously  gave 
them  only  a  discretionary  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  this  intermediate 
functionary.  This  was  not  easily  done.  The 
Turkish  governor  not  only  had  his  own  scruples 
with  reference  to  such  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
place,  but  feared  the  personal  consequences  which 
he  might  suffer  fi'om  the  bigotry  of  the  Moham- 
medans. After  a  refusal  at  first  and  much  hesita- 
tion he  consented,  as  an  act  of  national  courtesy, 
that  the  Prince  should  make  the  attempt  to  enter 
the  Mosque  (to  guarantee  his  safety  was  out  of  the 
question),  but  unaccompanied  except  by  two  or 
three  of  his  suite  who  were  specially  interested  as 
savans  and  antiquaries. 

The  day  of  the  arrival  at  Hebron  was  the  7th' 
of  April,  i862.  They  passed  into  and  through  the 
town   strongly  escorted,   through  streets   deserted 

Jerusalem ;  the  sunken  part  round  the  edges  (absurdly 
called  the  '^  bevel  ")  very  shallow,  with  no  resemblance 
at  all  to  more  modern  ^^ rustic  work."  (3.)  The  cross- 
joints  are  not  always  vertical,  but  some  are  at  an 
angle.  (4.)  The  wall  is  divided  by  pilasters  about  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  apart,  running  the  entire  height 
of  the  ancient  wall.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished 
that  careful  large  photographs  were  taken  of  these 
walls  from  a  near  point.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that 
any  such  yet  exist. 
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except  by  the  soldiery,  whose  presence  was  necessary  , 
to  guard  against  any  fanatical  attempt  to  avenge  j 
the  supposed  sacrilegious  act.  Arriving  within  the 
inclosure,  they  were  ceremoniously  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  forty  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  Mosque,  into  which  they  were  immediately 
shown.  The  architecture  of  this  plainly  indicates 
its  original  use  as  a  Christian  church.  The  tombs, 
or  rather  cenotaphs  which  cover  the  actual  sepulchres 
of  the  patriarchs,  are  inclosed  each  within  a  sep- 
arate shrine  closed  with  gates.  On  the  right  of 
the  inner  portico  before  entering  the  main  building, 
is  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  and  on  the  left  that  of 
Sarah,  each  closed  with  silver  gates.  The  shrine 
of  Abraham,  after  some  manifestations  of  delay  and 
of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  was  thrown 
open.  It  is  described  as  a  coffin-like  structure, 
about  six  feet  high,  built  of  plastered  stone  or 
marble,  and  hung  with  three  green  carpets  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  shrine  of  Sarah,  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  women,  they  were  requested  not  to 
enter.  Within  the  mosque  are  the  tombs  of  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  under  separate  chapels  with  windows 
in  the  walls,  and  inclosed  with  iron  instead  of  silver 
gates.  The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in  recesses 
corresponding  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  mosque,  are  in  a 
separate  cloister  inclosed  with  iron  gates,  through 
which  may  be  seen  two  green  banners  resting 
against  Leah's  tomb,  the  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  general  structure  of  Jacob's  tomb 
resembles  that  of  Abraham,  but  the  carpets  are 
coarser. 

The  correspondence  of  these  monuments  with 
the  Biblical  narrative  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
Mussulman  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  fanciful  distribution  of  them.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  prominence  given  to  Isaac 
is  contrary  to  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  Ishmael; 
and  again,  if  they  had  followed  mere  probabilities, 
Rachel  would  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  less 
favored  Leah. 

Besides  these  six  shrines,  in  a  separate  chamber 
reached  by  an  aperture  through  the  wall,  is  the 
shrine  of  Joseph,  the  situation  of  which  varies  from 
the  Biblical  account,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  supported  perhaps  by  an 
ambiguous  expression  of  Josephus,  to  the  effect 
that  the  body  of  Joseph,  though  first  buried  at 
Shechem,  was  afterwards  brought  to  Hebron. 
There  are  also  two  ornamental  shrines  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mosque.  But  no  traces  of 
others  were  seen  within  the  inclosure. 

To  the  cave  itself  there  was  no  access.  One 
indication  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  hole  at 
the  corner  of  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  about  eight 
inches  across,  one  foot  of  the  upper  part  built  of 
strong  masonry,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  hving 
rock,  was  alone  visible.  This  aperture  has  been 
left  in  order  to  allow  the  sacred  air  of  the  sepulchre 
to  escape  into  the  Mosque,  and  also  to  allow  a  lanip 
to  be  suspended  by  a  chain  and  burn  over  the 
grave.  Even  this  lamp  was  not  lighted  because, 
as  they  said,  the  saint  did  not  "  like  to  have  a 
lamp  in  full  daylight."  Whether  the  Mussulmans 
themselves  are  acquainted  with  any  other  entrance 
is  doubtful. 

The  reader  will  find  the  same  information  also 
in  Stanley's  Jewish   Chm^ch,   i.  Appendix  ii.   p. 
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535  ff.  A  plan  of  the  mosque  accompanies  the 
narrative.  On  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  see  Ephron  (Amer.  ed.).  Of  the  antiquity 
of  the  site,  says  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  385) 
"  I  have  no  doubt.  .  .  .  We  have  before  us  the 
identical  cave,  in  which  these  patriarchs,  with  their 
wives,  were  reverently  gathered  '  unto  their  people,' 
one  after  another  by  their  children.  .  .  .  Such  a 
cave  may  last  as  long  as  the  '  everlasting  hills '  of 
which  it  is  a  part ;  and  from  that  to  this  day  it  has 
so  come  to  pass,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  no 
nation  or  people  has  had  possession  of  Machpelah 
who  would  have  been  disposed  to  disturb  the  ashes 
of  the  illustrious  dead  within  it."  H. 

MACRON  (MdKpwy:  Macer),  the  surname 
of  Ptolemeus,  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dorymfenes 
(1  Mace.  iii.  38)  and  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mace.  x.  12). 

MA'DAI  [2  syl.]  C'TO :  Ma^oi  [Madaif^', 
Alex.  MaSat,  MaSai':]  Madai),  which  occurs  in 
Gen.  X.  2  [and  1  Chr.  i.  5]  among  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  has  been  conmionly  regarded  as  a 
personal  appellation;  and  most  commentators  call 
Madai  the  third  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor 
of  the  Medes.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Gen.  x.,  the  term 
Madai  was  regarded  as  representing  a  person. 
That  the  genealogies  in  the  chapter  are  to  some 
extent  ethnic  is  universally  allowed,  and  may  be 
seen  even  in  our  Authorized  Version  (ver.  16-18). 
And  as  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech, 
which  are  conjoined  in  Gen.  x.  2  with  Madai,  are 
elsewhere  in  Scripture  always  ethnic  and  not  per- 
sonal appellatives  (Ez.  xxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix. 
6;  Dan.  viii.  21;  Joel  iii.  6;  Ps.  cxx.  5;  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  &c.),  so  it  is  probable  that  they  stand  for 
nations  rather  than  persons  here.  In  that  case  no 
one  would  regard  Madai  as  a  person ;  and  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  the  exact  word  used  elsewhere 
throughout  Scripture  for  the  well-known  nation  of 
the  Medes.  Probably  therefore  all  that  the  writer 
intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x.  2  is,  that  the  Medes, 
as  well  as  the  (Tomerites,  Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi, 
etc.,  descended  from  Japhet.  Modern  science  has 
found  that,  both  in  physical  type  and  in  language, 
the  Medes  belong  to  that  family  of  the  human  race 
which  embraces  the  Cymry  and  the  Greco-Romans. 
(See  Prichard's  Phys.Hist.  of  Mankind,  iv.  6-50; 
Ch.  x.  §  2-4 ;  and  comp.  the  article  on  the  Medes.  ) 

G.  R. 
MADrABUN  ('Hyua5a/3ouv  ;  Alex.  Itjctov 
H^aSaiSouv;  [Aid.  maBia^ovv]).  The  sons  of 
Madiabun,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  58,  were  among 
the  Levites  who  superintended  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  under  Zorobabel.  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  Ezr.  iii.  9,  and  is 
also  omitted  in  the  Vulgate;  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
jecture the  origin  of  the  hiterpolation.  O^r  trans- 
lators followed  the  reading  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

MA^DIAN  ([Rom.  Aid.  Madidv;  Vat.  Sin. 
Alex.]  maSia/uL''  Madian,  but  Cod.  Amia.t.  of  N.  T. 
Madiam),  Jud.  ii.  26;  Acts  vii.  29.     [Midian.] 

MADMAN^NAH  (naT^^^i  [dunghill  : 
Rom.  Maxapifx,  Ma^fX7]vd  ;  Vat.]  MaxapezyU, 
[MapyUT/va  ;]  Alex.  BeSeiSajm,  [maxaf^  rjvr] '~\  "' 
Medemenn,  [Ma^meiia] ),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31).    It  is  named 


a  Note   the  change  of  m  into  b,  unusual   in   the 
Alex.  MS.,  which  usually  follows  the  Hebrew  more 


closely  than  the  ordinary  LXX.  text:  compare  also 
Madmenah. 
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with  Hormah,  Ziklag,  and  other  remote  places,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  identical  with  the  Madmenah 
of  Isaiah.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon, 
"  Medemana  ")  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known. 
It  was  called  in  their  time  Menois,  and  was  not  far 
from  Gaza.  The  first  stage  southward  from  Gaza 
is  now  el-Mimjdy  (Rob.  i.  602),  which,  in  default 
of  a  better,  is  suggested  by  Kiepert  (in  his  Map^ 
1856)  as  the  modern  representative  of  Menois,  and 
therefore  of  Madmannah. 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chron.,  Madman- 
nah is  derived  from  Caleb-ben-Hezron  through  his 
concubine  Maachah,  whose  son  Shaaph  is  recorded 
as  the  founder  of  the  town  (ii.  49). 

For  the  termination  compare  the  neighboring 
place  Sansannah.  G. 

MAD'ME:^  (IP']??  [dung}iill]:a  yra^KTis: 
silens),  a  place  in  Moab*  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  2), 
but  not  elsewhere  named,  and  of  which  nothing  is 
yet  known.  Q. 

MADME^NAH  (H^^TO  [as  above]  i^ 
Made^Tfvd'  Medemena)^  one  of  the  Benjamite  vil- 
lages north  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  frightened  away  by  the  approach  of  Sen- 
nacherib along  the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31).  Like 
others  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  list.  Mad- 
menah is  not  elsewhere  named ;  for  to  Madman- 
nah and  Madmen  it  can  have  no  relation.  Gese- 
nius  (Jesaia,  p.  414)  points  out  that  the  verb  in  the 
sentence  is  active  —  "Madmenah  ilies,"  not,  as  in 
A.  v.,  "  is  removed  "  (so  also  Michaelis,  Bibelfiir 
Ungelehi'ten). 

Madmenah  is  not  impossibly  alluded  to  by  Isaiah 
(xxv.  10)  in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  where  the 
word  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  dunghill "  is  identical 
with  that  name.     The  original  text  (or  Cethib),  by 

a  variation  in  the  preposition  ('^72'D,  and  1^^), 
reads  the  "  waters  of  Madmenah."  If  this  is  so, 
the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Madmenah  of 
Benjamin  —  one  of  the  towns  in  a  district  abound- 
ing with  corn  and  threshing-floors  —  or  more  ap- 
propriately still  to  Madmen,  the  Moabite  town. 
Gesenius  (Jesaia,  p.  786)  appears  to  have  overlooked 
this,  which  might  have  induced  him  to  regard  with 
more  favor  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  made  by  Joseph  Kimchi.  G. 

*  The  places  on  the  march  of  Sennacherib  to 
Jerusalem  have  usually  been  supposed  to  occur  in 
a  direct  line;  on  this  supposition  Madmenah  must 
have  stood  between  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  N^ob.  But 
the  army  possibly  may  have  moved  in  parallel 
columns,  and  thus  some  of  the  places  mentioned 
have  been  lateral  to  each  other  and  not  successive. 
[jSTob.]  For  an  elaborate  defense  of  this  theory 
on  topographical  grounds,  the  reader  may  see 
Dr.  Valentiner's  art.  entitled  Beitrag  zur  Topo- 
graphie  des  Stammes  Benjamin^  in  Zeitschr.  der 
deutsch.  Morg.  Gesellsch.  xii.  164  fF.,  169).      H. 

MAD]S"ESS.  The  words  rendered  by  "  mad," 
"madman,"  "madness,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  V.,  vary 
considerably  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  In  Deut. 
xxviii.  28,  34,  1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  14,  15,  &c.  (fmuia, 
etc.,  in  the  LXX.),  they  are  derivatives  of  the  root 
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a  The  LXX.  have  translated  the  name  as  if  from 
the  same  root  with  the  verb  which  accompanies  it  — 

^S  •Trn    (U'7)3,   nava-iv  Trava-erai  :    in    which   they 


l^Jtt?,  "  to  be  stirred  or  excited;  "  in  Jer.  xxv.  16, 
I.  38,  li.  7,  Fxjcl.  i.  17,  &c.  {-jrcpK^opd,  LXX.),  from 
the  root  vbn,  "  to  flash  out,"  applied  (hke  the 
Greek  (jyXeyeiu)  either  to  light  or  sound;  in  Is. 
xliv.  25,  from   750,  "  to  make  void  or  fooHsh  " 

(fxcopaiueiu,  LXX.);  in  Zech.  xii.  4,  from  H^n, 
"to  wander"  (^Ko-raais,  LXX.).  In  the  N.  T. 
they  are  generally  used  to  render  p,aivecrdai  or 
fiavia  (as  in  John  x.  20 ;  Acts  xxvi.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
23);  but  in  2  Pet.  ii.  16  the  word  is  Trapac^povia, 
and  in  Luke  vi.  11  ^.voia-  These  passages  show 
that  in  Scripture  "  madness  "  is  recognized  as  a 
derangement,  proceeding  either  from  weakness  and 
misdirection  of  intellect,  or  from  ungovernable 
violence  of  passion ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  spoken 
of,  sometimes  as  arising  from  the  will  and  action 
of  man  himself,  sometimes  as  inflicted  judicially  by 
thp  hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  alone  (John  x. 
20)  is  madness  expressly  connected  with  demoniacal 
possession,  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil  against  our 
Lord  [see  Demoniacs]  ;  in  none  is  it  referred  to 
any  physical  causes.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how 
entirely  this  usage  of  the  word  is  accordant  to  the 
general  spirit  and  object  of  Scripture,  in  passing 
by  physical  causes,  and  dwelHng  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  influences,  by  which  men's  hearts  may  be 
affected,  either  from  within  or  from  without. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  oriental,  as  among 
most  semi-civilized  nations,  madmen  were  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  as  possessed  of  a 
quasi-sacred  character.  This  arises  partly  no  doubt 
from  the  feeling,  that  one,  on  whom  God's  hand  is 
laid  heavily,  should  be  safe  from  all  other  harm ; 
but  partly  also  from  the  belief  that  the  loss  of 
reason  and  self-control  opened  the  mind  to  super- 
natural influence,  and  gave  it  therefore  a  super- 
natural sacredness.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
by  the  enthusiastic  expression  of  idolatrous  worship 
(see  1  K.  xviii.  26,  28),  and  (occasionally)  of  real 
inspiration  (see  1  Sam.  xix.  21-24;  comp.  the  ap- 
plication of  "mad  fellow  "  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  and  see 
Jer.  xxix.  26;  Acts  ii.  13).  An  illustration  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  record  of  David's  pretended 
madness  at  the  court  of  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13- 
15),  which  shows  it  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  forbearance,  such  as  is  often 
manifested  now,  especially  by  the  Turks,  towards 
real  or  supposed  madmen.  A.  B. 

MA'DOJSr  Cl'TTp  [contention,  strife:  Rom. 
Mapcoj/',  Vat.]  Mappcou;  Alex.  MaSco//,  Mapcoj/[?]  : 
Madon),  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canaan  be- 
fore the  conquest.  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his 
confederates  in  their  attempt  against  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  and  like  the  rest  was  killed  (JosU 
xi.  1,  xii.  19).  No  later  mention  of  it  is  found, 
and  beyond  the  natural  inference  drawn  from  its 
occurrence  with  Hazor,  Shimron,  etc.,  that  it  was 
in  the  north  of  the  country,  we  have  no  clew  to  its 
position.  Schwarz  (90)  proposes  to  discover  Madon 
at  Kefr  Menda,  a  village  with  extensive  ancient 
remains,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of  Buttmif] 
4  or  5  miles  N.  of  Sepphoris.  His  grounds  for 
the  identification  are  of  the  slightest:   (a)  the  fre- 

are  followed  by  the  Vulgate  —  but  the  roots,  though 
similar,  are  really  distinct.  (See  Gesenius,  Thes.  344  a, 
345  a.) 

b  For  the  change  of  m  into  6  comp.  Madmannah. 
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quent  transposition  of  letters  in  Arabic,  and  (b)  a 
statement  of  the  early  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
(Asher's  BenJ.  of  Titdeki,  430),  that  the  Arabs 
identify  Kefar  Mendi  with  "  Midian,"  or,  as 
Schwarz  would  read  it,  Madon.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  what  worth  there  is  in  these 
suggestions. 

In  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  20  the  He- 
brew words  P*!^  ^*^^5  "  a  man  of  stature,"  are 
rendered  uv}]p  Maddou,  "  a  man  of  Madon."  This 
may  refer  to  the  town  Madon,  or  may  be  merely  an 
instance  of  the  habit  which  these  translators  had 
of  rendering  literally  in  Greek  letters  Hebrew  words 
which  they  did  not  understand.  Other  instances 
will  be  found  in  2  K.  vi.  8,  ix.  13,  xii.  9,  xv.  10, 
&c.,  &c.  G. 

MAE'LUS  (Ma^Aos;  [Vat.  MtAT^Aos:]  Mi- 
c/zei?zis),  for  MiAMiN  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  25). 

*  MAG^ADAN.      [Magdala.] 

MAG^BISH  (ti?'^?:?^  [a  gathering,  Ges.] : 
Maye/Bis;  [Vat.  m.ay^^oos']  Megbis).  A  proper 
name  in  Ezr.  ii.  30,  but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a 
place  is  doubted  by  some ;  it  is  probably  the  latter, 
as  all  the  names  from  Ezr.  ii.  20  to  34,  except 
Elam  and  Harim,  are  names  of  places.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  too,  which  appears  to  be  "  freezing  " 
or  "  congeahng,"  seems  better  suited  to  a  place 
than  a  man.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  its 
inhabitants,  called  the  children  of  Magbish,  are 
included  in  the  genealogical  roll  of  Ezr.  ii.,  but 
have  fallen  out  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Keh. 
vii.  Magpiash,  however,  is  named  (Neh.  x.  20) 
as  one  of  those  who  sealed  to  the  covenant,  where 
Anathoth  and  Nebo  (Nebai)  also  appear  in  the 
midst  of  proper  names  of  men.  Why  in  these  three 
cases  the  names  of  the  places  are  given  instead  of 
those  of  the  family,  or  house,  or  individual,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  the  other  signatures,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  for  certain,  though  many  reasons  might  be 
guessed.  From  the  position  of  Magbish  in  the  list 
in  Ezr.  ii.,  next  to  Bethel,  Ai,  and  Nebo,  and  be- 
fore Lod,  Hadid,  Ono,  and  Jericho,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  A.  C.  H. 

MAG^DALA  {Mayadav^  in  MSS.  B,  D,  and 
Sinait.  —  A  being  defective  in  this  place;  but  Rec. 
Text,  MaySaAa:  Syr.  Magedun:  Vulg.  Magedan). 

The  name  Magdala  does  not  really  exist  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  found  in  the  received  Greek  text  and 
the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xv.  39  only;  but  the  chief  MSS. 
and  versions  exhibit  the  name  as  Magadan. 

Into  the  limits^  of  Magadan  Christ  comes  by 
boat,  over  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  after  his  miracle 
of  feeding  the  four  thousand  on  the  mountain  of  the 
eastern  side  (Matt.  xv.  39);  and  from  thence,  after 
a  short  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parallel  nar- 
rative of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  we  find  the  "  parts 
of  Dalmanutha,"  though  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
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and  Jerome  the  two  were  in  agreement,  both  read- 
ing Magedan,  as  Mark  still  does  in  Codex  D.  They 
place  it  "  round  Gerasa  "  {Onomasticon,  sub  voce), 
as  if  the  Maged  or  Maked  of  Maccabees;  but 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative,  which  indicates  a  place  close  to  the  water, 
and  on  its  western  side.  The  same,  as  far  as  dis- 
tance is  concerned,  may  be  said  of  Megiddo  —  in 
its  Greek  form,  Mageddo,  or,  as  Josephus  spells  it, 
Magedo  —  which,  as  a  well-known  locality  of  Lower 
Galilee,  might  not  unnaturally  suggest  itself. 

Dalmanutha  was  probably  at  or  near  Ain  d-Ba- 
rideh,  about  a  mile  below  el-Alejdel,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.  El-Mejdd  is 
doubtless  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Migdol  or 
Magdala,  possibly  that  from  which  St.  Mary  came. 
Her  native  place  was  possibly  not  far  distant  from 
the  Magadan  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence 
of  the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known  name  was 
absorbed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usurped  the 
name,  and  possibly  also  the  position  of  Magadan. 
At  any  rate  it  has  prevented  any  search  being 
made  for  the  name,  which  may  very  possibly  still 
be  discovered  in  the  country,  though  so  strangely 
superseded  in  the  records. ^ 

The  Magdala  which  conferred  her  name  on 
"Mary  the  Magdal-ene  "  (M.  ri  Mayda\r]y^),  one 
of  the  numerous  Migdols,  i.  e.  towers,  which  stood 
in  Palestine  —  such  as  the  Migdal-el,  or  tower 
of  God,  in  Naphtali,  the  Migdal-gad  and  Migdal- 
edar  of  Judah  —  was  probably  the  place  of  that 
name  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
as  near  Tiberias  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  353;  Schwarz, 
189),  and  this  again  is  as  probably  the  modern 
el-Mejdel,  "  a  miserable  little  Muslim  village," 
rather  more  than  an  hour,  or  about  three  miles,<^^ 
above  Tubariyeh,  Ijing  on  the  water's  edge  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  (Rob. 
ii.  396,  397).  Professor  Stanley's  description 
seems  to  embrace  every  point  worth  notice.  "  Of 
all  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  what  must 
have  been  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Pal- 
estine one  only  remains.  A  collection  of  a  few 
hovels  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  its  name  hardly  altered  from  the 
ancient  Magdala  or  Migdol,  so  called  probably  from 
a  watch-tower,  of  which  ruins  appear  to  remain, 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  plain.  Through 
its  connection  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of 
the  church  identified  with  the  penitent  sinner,  the 
name  of  that  ancient  tower  has  now  been  incorpo- 
rated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  A  large 
solitary  thorn-tree  stands  beside  it.  The  situation, 
otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 
stone rock  which  overhangs  it  on  the  southwest, 
perforated  with  caves ;  recalling,  by  a  curious  though 
doubtless  unintentional  coincidence,  the  ^cene  of 
Correggio's  celebrated  picture."  These- caves  are 
said  by  Schwarz  (189)  —  though  on  no  clear  au- 
thority—  to  bear  the  name  of  Teliman,  i.  e.  Tal- 
manutha.     "A  clear  stream  rushes   past  the  rock 


a  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
hypothesis  of  Brocardus,  who  identifies  Magedan  and 
Dalmanutha  with  the  well-known  circular  pool  called 
Phiala  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Syala),  east  of  Banias,  which 
he  says  the  Saracens  call  Me-Dan,  or  water  of  Dan. 
(See  Brocardus,  Descr.  cap.  iii.) 

^  To.  opta.  Thus  the  present  el-Mejdel  —  whether 
identical  with  Magadan  or  Magdala  or  not  —  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ard  el-Mejdel  (Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  136). 


c  The  original  form  of  the  name  may  have  been 
Migron  ;  at  least  so  we  may  infer  from  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Migron,  which  is  Magedo  or  Magdon. 

d  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  is,  that  a  person 
passing  by  Magdala  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  crier 
in  Tiberias.  At  three  miles  distance  this  would 
not  be  impossible  in  Palestine,  where  sound  travels  to 
a  distance  far  greater  than  in  this  country.  (See  Rob. 
iii.  17;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.]  Thomson,  Land  and  Book.) 
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into  the  sea,  issuing  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  thorn 
and  willow  from  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of  the 
plain  "  (S.  4-  P.  pp.  382,  383).  Jerome,  although  he 
plays  upon  the  name  Magdalene  —  "  recte  vocatam 
Magdalenen,  id  est  Turritam,  ob  ejus  singularem 
fidei  ac  ardoris  constantiam  "  — does  not  appear  to 
connect  it    with    the   place  in    question.     By  the 

Jews  the  word  Mv*l!3D  is  used  to  denote  a  person 
who  platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much 
in  use  amongst  women  of  loose  character.  A  cer- 
tain "  Miriam  Magdala  "  is  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
mudists,  who  is  probably  intended  for  8t.  Mary. 
(See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  "Maria;"  and  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  pp.  389, 1459.)  Magdalum  is  mentioned 
as  between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  by 
Willibald,  a.  d.  722;  since  that  time  it  is  occa- 
sionally named  by  travellers,  amongst  others  Quares- 
mius,  Llucidatio^  p.  8666 ;  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgry- 
mage  ;  Breydenbach,  p.  29;  Bonar,  Land  of  Prom- 
ise, pp.  433,  434,  and  549.  Buchanan  ( Clerical 
Furlough,  p.  375)  describes  well  the  striking  view 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  which  is  obtained 
from  el-Mejdel.  A  ruined  site  called  Oni  Moghdala 
is  pointed  out  at  about  2  hours  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
apparently  N.  W.  of  Bethlehem  (Tobler,  '6te  Wand. 
p.  81).  H.  B.  H. 

MAG^DIEL  (bW>^5^  [El  (God)  is  renown, 
Fiirst:  Rom.]  Ma7€5i7jA;  [Vat.]  in  Chron. 
MeSzTjA;  Alex.  MeroStT^A,  [MayeSioyA:]  Magdiel). 
One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom,  descended  from  Esau 
(Gen.  xx-xvi.  43;  1  Chr.  i.  54).  The  name  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  been  met  with,  as  borne  by 
either  tribe  or  place. 

*  Fiirst  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the 
place  of  a  temple,  identical  with  the  station  ad 
Dianain  (Peutinger's  Tab.  9,  c),  seven  hours 
north  of  Aila  [Elatii].  H. 

MAGGED  (Ma/ceS,  in  both  MSS. :  Mageth), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Maked  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  on  its  second  occurrence  (IMacc.  v.  36). 

*  The  form  Maged  seems  to  have  no  support 
from  Greek  MSS.  Our  translators  may  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  Genevan  version,  where  it  also 
occurs  in  ver.  26.  A. 

MAGI  (A.  V.  "wise  men:"  Ma70i:  magi). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
enter  fully  into  the  history  of  the  Magi  as  an  order, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  Only  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  horizon  of  a  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
present  points  of  contact  with  its  history  and  lan- 
guage, have  they  any  claim  for  notice  in  this  place. 
As  might  be  expected,  where  two  forms  of  faith 
and  national  life  run  on,  for  a  long  period,  side  by 
side,  each  maintaining  its  distinctness,  those  points 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals, 
and  it  is  hard  to  treat  of  them  with  any  apparent 
continuity.  What  has  to  be  said  will  be  best 
arranged  under  the  four  following  heads :  — 
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a  In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  of  the  Zend,  Mogh  =  priest 
(Hyde,  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31) ;  and  this  is  connected  by 
philologists  with  the  Sanskrit,  7nahat  (great),  ixeyaq, 

and  magnus  (Gesenius,  s.  v.  y^  ;  Anquetil  du  Per- 
ron's Zendavesta,  ii.  555).  The  coincidence  of  a  San- 
skrit maya,  in  the  sense  of  <■<■  illusion,  magic,"  is  re- 
markable ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the 
analogous  Greek  word,  is  the  derived,  rather  than  the 
original    meaning  (comp.    Eichhoff,  Vergleichung   der 


I.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Magi  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  0.  T. 

II.  The  transition -stages  in  the  history  of  the 
word  and  of  the  order  between  the  close  of  the  0. 
T.  and  the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  latter. 

III.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the  N.  T. 

\Y.  The  later  traditions  which  have  gathered 
round  the  Magi  of  Matt.  ii. 

I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  the  word 
occurs  but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In 
Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldaean 
officers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem,  one 

with  the  name  or  title  of  Rab-Mag  (!3^"^*1). 
This  word  is  interpreted,  after  the  analogy  of  Rab- 
shakeh  and  Rab-saris,  a.s  equivalent  to  chief  of  the 
Magi  (Ewald,  Propheten,  and  Hitzig,  m  loc,  taking 
it  as  the  title  of  Nergal-Sharezer),  and  we  thus  find 
both  the  name  and  the  order  occupying  a  conspic- 
uous place  under  the  government  of  the  Chaldseans. 
Many  questions  of  some  difiiculty  are  suggested  by 
this  fact. 

Historically  the  Magi  are  conspicuous  chiefly  as 
a  Persian  religious  caste.  Herodotus  connects  them 
with  another  people  by  reckoning  them  among  the 
six  tribes  of  the  Medes  (i.  101).  They  appear  in 
his  history  of  Astyages  as  interpreters  of  dreams 
(i.  120),  the  name  having  apparently  lost  its  ethno- 
logical and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in 
Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retiime  of  the  Chaldaean  king.  The  very  word 
Rab-Mag  (if  the  received  etymology  of  Magi  be  cor- 
rect) presents  a  hybrid  formation.  The  first  sylla- 
ble is  unquestionably  Semitic,  the  last  is  all  but  un- 
questionably Aryan. «  The  problem  thus  presented 
admits  of  two  solutions:  (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldseans  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  people,  closely 
connected  with  the  Babylonians  [Chald.eans], 
we  must  then  suppose  that  the  colossal  schemes  of 
greatness  which  showed  themselves  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's conquests  led  him  to  gather  round  him 
the  wise  men  and  religious  teachers  of  the  nations 
which  he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe 
of  the  Medes  rose  under  his  rule  to  favor  and  ■ 
power.  His  treatment  of  those  who  bore  a  Hke 
character  among  the  Jews  (Dan.  i.  4)  makes  this 
hypothesis  a  natural  one;  and  the  alliance  which 
existed  between  the  Medes  and  the  Chaldseans  at 
.the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  would  account  for  the  intermixture  of  relig- 
ious systems  belonging  to  two  different  races. 
(2.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Renan  {Histoire 
des  Langues  Semitiques,  pp.  66,  67),  following 
Lassen  and  Ritter,  we  look  on  the  Chaldseans  as 
themselves  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and  pos- 
sessing strong  affinities  with  the  Medes,  there  is 
even  less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among 
the  one  people  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the* 
other.  It  is  likely  enough,  in  either  case,  that  th'e 
simpler  Median  religion  which  the  Magi  brought 
with   them,  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to 

Sprachen,  ed.  Kaltschmidt,  p.  231).  Hyde  (I.  c.)  notices 
another  etymology,  given  by  Arabian  authors,  which 
makes  the  word  =  cropt-eared  {parvis  auribus),  hut 
rejects  it.  Prideaux,  on  the  other  hand  {Connection, 
under  b.  c.  522),  accepts  it,  and  seriously  connects  it 
with  the  story  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  had  lost  his 
ears  in  Herod,  iii.  69.  Spanheim  {Dub.  Evang.  xviii.) 
speaks  favorably,  though  not  decisively  of  a  Hebrew, 
etymology. 
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the  faith  of  the  Zendavesta,  lost  some  measure  of 
its  original  purity  through  this  contact  with  the 
darker  superstitions  of  the  old  Babylonian  popula- 
tion, l^rom  this  time  onward  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  names  both  of  the  Magi  and  Chaldaeans  are 
identified  with  the  astrology,  divination,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  which  had  impressed  themselves  on 
the  prophets  of  Israel  as  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  old  Babel- religion  (Is.  xliv.  25,  xlvii. 
13).  The  Magi  took  their  places  among  "  the  as- 
trologers and  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognostica- 
tors." 

It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to  think  of 
Daniel  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associated,  lliey 
are  described  as  "  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the 
magicians  (LXX.  judyovs)  and  astrologers  "  (Dan. 
i.  20).  Daniel  himself  so  far  sympathizes  with  the 
order  into  which  he  is  thus,  as  it  were,  enrolled, 
as  to  intercede  for  them  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
gives  the  order  for  their  death  (Dan.  ii.  24),  and 
accepts  an  office  which,  as  making  him  "master 
of  the  magicians,  «  astrologers,  Chaldaeans,  sooth- 
sayers "  (Dan.  v.  11),  was  probably  identical  with 
that  of  the  Rab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us. 
May  we  conjecture  that  he  found  in  the  behef 
which  the  Magi  had  brought  with  them  some  ele- 
ments of  the  truth  that  had  been  revealed  to  his 
fathers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  strong  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a 
hundred  ways  when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the 
purest  Semitic  faiths  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
each  other  (Dan.  vi.  3,  16,  26;  Ezr.  i.  1-1;- Is.  xhv. 
28),  agreeing  as  they  did  in  their  hatred  of  idolatry 
and  in  their  acknowledgment  of  the  "  God  of 
Heaven"  ? 

The  name  of  the  Magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings.  If, 
however,  we  identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the 
building  of  the  I'emple  (Ezr.  iv,  17-22)  with  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus  [Artaxerxes]  and 
the  Gomates  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  we  may 
see  here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  reassert  Median  supremacy,  and  with  it 
probably  a  corrupted  Chaldaized  form  of  Magian- 
ism,  in  place  of  the  purer  faith  in  Ormuzd  of  which 
Cyrus  had  been  the  propagator,^  would  naturally 
be  accompanied  by  antagonism  to  the  people  whom 
the  Persians  had  protected  and  supported.  The 
immediate  renewal  of  the  suspended  work  on  the 
triumph  of  Darius  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  v.  1,  2,  vi.  7,  8) 
falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypoth- 
esis.    The  story  of  the   actual    massacre  of  the 

^     l^ffluDjlJ    -2  J  ;   apxovra  erraoiSiov  fidytiiUjTiKX^. 

b  Comp.  "sir  Henry  •Rawlinson's  translation  of  the 
Behistun  inscription  :  ^^  The  rites  which  Gomates  the 
Magian  had  introduced  I  prohibited.  I  restored  to  the 
state  the  chants,  and  the  worship,  and  to  those  families 
which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  them  " 
(Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc,  vol.  x.,  and  Blakesley's  He- 
rodotus, Excurs.  on  iii.  74). 

c  The  opinion  that  Zoroaster  (otherwise  Zerduscht, 
or  Zarathrust)  and  his  work  belonged  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  rests  chiefly  on  the  mention  in  his  life  and 
in  the  Zendavesta  of  a  king  Gustasp,  who  has  been 
identified  with  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius  (Hyde, 
c.  24 ;  Du  Perron,  Zendavesta,  i.  29).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  of  Zoroaster  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  monmnental  or  historical  notices  of  Darius  ;  and 
Bactria,  rather  than  Persia,  appears  as  the  scene  of  his 
labors.  The  Magi,  at  any  rate,  appear  as  a  distinct  or- 
der, and  with  a  definite  faith,  before  this  time  ;  and  his 
work  in  relation  to  them,  if  contemporary  with  Darius, 
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Magi  throughout  the  dominions  of  Darius,  and  of 
the  commemorative  Magophonia  (Herod,  iii.  79), 
with  whatever  exaggerations  it  may  be  mixed  up, 
indicates  in  like  manner  the  triumph  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  system.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  date 
of  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Darius,  we  may 
see  in  the  changes  which  he  effected  a  revival  of  the 
older  system.  ^  It  is  at  any  rate  striking  that  the 
word  Magi  does  not  appear  in  the  Zendavesta,  the 
priests  being  there  described  as  Atharva  (Guardians 
of  the  Fire),  and  that  there  are  multiplied  pro- 
hibitions in  it  of  all  forms  of  the  magic  which,  in 
the  West,  and  possibly  in  the  East  also,  took  its 
name  from  them,  and  with  which,  it  would  appear, 
they  had  already  become  tainted.  All  such  arts, 
auguries,  necromancy,  and  the  like,  are  looked  on 
as  evil,  and  emanating  from  Ahriman,  and  are  pur- 
sued by  the  hero-king  Feridoun  with  the  most  per- 
sistent hostility  (Du  Perron,  Zendavesta,  vol.  i. 
part  2,  pp.  268,  424). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it 
probably  the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under 
Xerxes,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates 
that  they  had  recovered  from  their  temporary  de- 
pression. They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothsayers 
(Herod,  vii.  19),  and  are  as  influential  as  they  had 
been  in  the  court  of  Astyages.  They  prescribe  the 
strange  and  terrible  sacrifices  at  the  Strymon  and 
the  Nine  Ways  (Herod,  vii.  114).  They  were  said 
to  have  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Greece  (Cic.  De  Legg.  ii.  10).  Traces  of  their  in- 
fluence may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  regard  paid  by 
Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the  Greek  god  that 
offered  the  nearest  analogue  to  their  own  Mithras 
(Herod,  viii.  134),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which 
had  previously  been  shown  by  the  Median  Datis 
towards  the  island  of  Delos  (Herod,  vi.  97).  They 
come  before  the  Greeks  as  the  representatives  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians.  No  sacrifices  may  be 
offered  unless  one  of  their  order  is  present  chant- 
ing the  prescribed  prayers,  as  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Zendavesta  (Herod,  i.  132).  No  great  change  is 
traceable  in  their  position  during  the  decline  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  The  position  of  Judaea  as  a 
Persian  province  must  have  kept  up  some  measure 
of  contact  between  the  two  religious  systems.  The 
histories  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah  point  to  the  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exercised  by  members  of 
the  subject-race.  It  might  well  be  that  the  relig- 
ious minds  of  the  two  nations  would  learn  to 
respect  each  other,  and  that  some  measure  of  the 
prophetic  hopes  of  Israel  might  mingle  with  the 


must  have  been  that  of  the  restorer  rather  than  the 
founder  of  a  system.  The  hypothesis  of  two  Zoroasters 
is  hardly  more  than  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  con- 
flicting traditions  that  cluster  round  the  name,  so  as 
to  give  some  degree  of  historical  credibility  to  each 
group.  Most  of  these  traditions  lie  outside  tfce  range 
of  our  present  inquiry,  but  one  or  two  come'within  the 
horizon  of  Biblical  legend,  if  not  of  Biblical  history. 
Unable  to  account  for  the  truth  they  recognized  in  his 
system,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  faith  of  Israel,  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan writers  have  seen  in  him  the  disciple  of  one  of 
the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  The  leper  Gehazi,  Baruch 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Jeremiah,  some  unnamed  dis- 
ciple of  Ezra,  —  these  (wild  as  it  may  sound)  have, 
each  in  his  turn,  been  identified  with  the  Bactrian 
sage.  His  name  will  meet  us  again  in  connection  with 
the  Magi  of  the  N.  T,  (Hyde,  I.  c.  Prideaux,  Conn., 
B.  c.  521-486.) 
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belief  of  the  Magi.  As  an  order  they  perpetuated 
themselves  under  the  Parthian  kings.  The  name 
rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sassanidae.  The 
classification  which  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was 
recognized  as.  the  basis  of  a  hierarchical  system, 
after  other  and  lower  elements  had  mingled  with 
the  earlier  Dualism,  and  might  be  traced  even  in 
the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Parsees.  Accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  the  Magi  were  divided  — 
by  a  classification  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — into  disciples 
(Harbeds),  teachers  (Mobeds«),  and  the  more  per- 
fect teachers  of  a  higher  wisdom  (Destur  Mobeds). 
This,  too,  will  connect  itself  with  a  tradition  further 
on  (Hyde,  c.  28;  Du  Perron,  Zenclavesta,  ii.  555). 
II.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  was  acquiring  a 
new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented  itself  to 
the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of 
divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the 
worst  form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  feeling  is  traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  word  by  the  two  great  tragedians. 
In  ^schylus  {Persce,  291)  it  retains  its  old  sig- 
nificance as  denoting  simply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles 
{Oed.  Tyr.  387)  it  appears  among  the  epithets 
of  reproach  which  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  religion  with  which 
the  word  was  associated  still  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  faith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  falling 
into  utter  disrepute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  at  one  time  the  good,  and  at  another  the  bad, 
side  of  th6  word  is  uppermost.  Thus  the  fiayeia 
of  Zoroaster  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Plato  as 
a  decoy  depaireia,  forming  the  groundwork  of  an 
education  which  he  praises  as  far  better  than  that 
of  the  Athenians  {Alcib.  i.  p.  122  a),  Xenophon, 
in  like  manner,  idealizes  the  character  and  func- 
tions of  the  order  {Cyrop.  iv.  5,  §  16;  6,  §  6). 
Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later  lexicographers. 
The  word  Magos  is  equivalent  to  airaTeccu  koI 
(l)apiuLaK€VT'f)s,  but  it  is  also  used  for  the  d€0(r€^^s 
KoX  di6\oyos  /cat  Upevs  (Hesych.).  The  Magi  as 
an  order  are  ot  itapa  Uepo-ous  <pi\6(ro(poi  Koi 
<pi.K6QeoL  (Suid.).  The  word  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  them  into  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating  between  the 
two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used  in  either. 
The  relations  which  had  existed  between  the  Jews 
and  Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  promi- 
nence to  the  more  favorable  associations  in  their 
use  of  it.  In  Daniel  (i.  20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  11)  it 
is  used,  as  has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners 
with  whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  Philo,  in 
like  manner  ( Quod  omnis  probus  liber ^  p.  792), 
mentions  the  Magi  with  warm  praise,  as  men  who 
gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  perfections,  worthy  of 
being  the  counsellors  of  kings.  It  was  perhaps 
natural  that  this  aspect  of  the  word  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  theosophic  Jew  of  Alexandria. 
There  were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tend- 
ing to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  known  as  "  Chaldaei,"  "Mathe- 
matici,"  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also.  Their 
arts  were  "artes  magicse."     Though  philosophers 
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«  The  word  "  Mobed,"  a  contraction  of  the  fuller 
form  Magovad,  is  apparently  identical  with  that  which 
appears  in  Greek  as  Mayo9. 

&  *  Instead  of  "  sorcerer,"  Acts  xiii.  6,  8  (A.  V.), 


and  men  of  letters  might  recognize  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cic.  De  Divin. 
i.  23,  41),  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documents 
and  of  historians,  they  were  treated  as  a  class  at 
once  hateful  and  contemptible  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32, 
ii.  27,  xii.  22,  xii.  59 ),  and  as  such  were  the  victims 
of  repeated  edicts  of  banishment. 

III.  We  need  not  wonder,  accordingly,  to  find 
that  this  is  the  predominant  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun  and  the 
verb  derived  from  it  {juayeia  and  jxayevoo)  are  used 
by  St.  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is 
therefore  known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii.  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is 
described  (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen 
Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to  Magus.^ 
[Elymas.] 

In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word 
retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  (according  to 
the  general  belief  of  early  Christian  writers)  for 
the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  we  find  it,  not 
as  embodying  the  contempt  which  the  frauds  of 
impostors  had  brought  upon  it  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  but  in  the  sense  which  it  had  had, 
of  old,  as  associated  with  a  religion  which  they 
respected,  and  an  order  of  which  one  of  their  own 
prophets  had  been  the  head.  In  spite  of  Patristic 
authorities  on  the  other  side,  asserting  the  Mayoi 
ctTrb  avaroXcou  of  Matt.  ii.  1  to  have  been  sorcerers 
whose  mysterious  knowledge  came  from  below,  not 
from  above,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of 
darkness  into  light  (Just.  Martyr,  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  in  Spanheim,  Dub.  Evang.  xix.  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt,  ii.),  we  are  justified, 
not  less  by  the  consensus  of  later  interpreters  (in- 
cluding even  Maldonatus)  than  by  the  general  tenor 
of  St.  Matthew's  narrative,  in  seeing  in  them  men 
such  as  those  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the  LXX. 
translators  of  Daniel,  and  those  described  by  Philo 
—  at  once  astronomers  and  astrologers,  but  not 
mingling  any  conscious  fraud  with  their  efforts 
after  a  higher  knowledge.  The  vagueness  of  the 
description  leaves  their  country  undefined,  and 
implies  that  probably  the  Evangelist  himself  had 
no  certain  information.  The  same  phrase  is  used 
as  in  passages  where  the  express  object  is  to  include 
a  wide  range  of  country  (comp.  aTrb  avaroXcav, 
Matt.  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29).  Probably 
the  region  chiefly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Pales- 
tine Jew  would  betthe  tract  of  country  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
land  of  "the  children  of  the  East"  in  the  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  (Gen.  xxix.  1; 
Judg.  vi.  3,  vii.  12,  viii.  10).  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  language  of  the  0.  T., 
and  therefore  probably  that  of  St.  Matthew,  in- 
cluded under  this  name  countries  that  lay  consid- 
erably to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine. Balaam  came  from  "  the  mountains  of  the 
east,"  '/.  e.  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Num. 
xxiii.  7,  xxii.  5).  Abraham  (or  Cyrus?)  is  the 
righteous  man  raised  up  "from  the  east"  (Is.  xii. 
2).  The  Persian  conqueror  is  called  "  from  the 
east,  from  a  far  country  "  (Is.  xlvi.  11). 

We  cannot  wonder  that  there  should  have  been 
very  varying  interpretations  given  of  words   that 


fbta-yo?  should  be  rendered  Magian  ;  for  it  is  the  man's 
professional  title,  like  Elymas,  and  implies  nothing 
opprobrious.  This  Bar-jesus  is  stigmatized  as  an  im- 
postor in  being  called  "  a  false  prophet."  H. 
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allowed  so  wide  a  field  for  conjecture.  Some  of 
these  are,  for  various  reasons,  worth  noticing.  (1.) 
The  feeling  of  some  early  writers  that  the  coming 
of  the  wise  men  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15;  comp.  Is.  Ix.  6)  led  them 
to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the  Magi  (Just. 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Cyprian,  in  Span- 
heim,  Dub.  Evang.  1,  c.),«  and  they  have  been 
followed  by  Baronius,  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and 
Lightfoot.  (2.)  Others  have  conjectured  Mesopo- 
tamia as  the  great  seat  of  Chaldaean  astrology 
(Origen,  Flom.  in  Matt.  vi.  and  vii.),  or  Egypt  as 
the  country  in  which  magic  was  most  prevalent 
(Meyer,  ad  loc).  (3.)  The  historical  associations 
of  the  word  led  others  again,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, to  fix  on  Persia,  and  to  see  in  these  Magi 
members  of  the  priestly  order,  to  which  the  name 
of  right  belonged  (CJhrysostom,  Theophylact,  Cal- 
vin, Olshausen),  while  Hyde  {Rel  Pers.  1.  c.)  sug- 
gests Parthia,  as  being  at  that  time  the  conspicuous 
eastern  monarchy  in  which  the  Magi  were  recog- 
nized and  honored. 

It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
narrative  of  Matt.  ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may 
recognize,  as  the  Church  has  done  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  first  Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ. 
The  name,  by  itself,  indeed,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acts 
xiii.  8,  to  a  Jewish  false  prophet,  would  hardly 
prove  this;  but  the  distinctive  epithet  "from  the 
east"  was  probably  intended  to  mark  them  out  as 
different  in  character  and  race  from  the  western 
'  Magi,  Jews,  and  others,  who  swarmed  over  the 
Roman  empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jerusalem 
it  is  to  ask  not  after  "  our  king  "or  "  the  king  of 
Israel,"  but,  as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do, 
after  "the  king  of  the  Jews."  The  language  of 
the  0.  T.  prophets  and  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  it  are  apparently  new  things  to  them. 

The  narrative  of  Matt.  ii.  supplies  us  with  an 
outline  which  we  may  legitimately  endeavor  to  fill 
up,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  infer- 
ence and  illustration. 

Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ^  there  ap- 
peared among  the  strangers  who  visited  Jerusalem 
these  men  from  the  far  East.  They  were  not  idol- 
aters. Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than 
that  of-any  other  Gentiles  (comp.  Wisd.  xiii.  6,  7). 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  country,  their  name 
indicates  that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which  they 
recognize  such  a  prognostic.  They  are  sure  that 
one  is  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  they  come  to 
pay  their  homage.  It  may  have  been  simply  that 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  ap- 
peared indicated  the  direction  of  Judsea.  It  may 
have  been  that  some  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam  that  a    "star  should    rise    out   of    Jacob" 


«  This  is  adopted  by  most  Romish  interpreters,  and 
is  all  but  authoi-itatively  recognized  in  the  services  of 
the  Latin  Church.  Through  the  whole  Octave  of  the 
Epiphany  the  ever-recurring  antiphon  is,  "  Keges 
Tharsis  et  insulae  munera  offerent.  Alleluia,  Alleluia. 
Reges  Arabum  et  Saba  dona  adducent.  Alleluia,  Alle- 
luia." —  Brev.  Rom.  in  Epiph. 

^  The  discordant  views  of  commentators  and  har- 
monists indicate  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  data. 
The  time  of  their  arrival  at  Bethlehem  has  been  fixed 
in  each  case  on  grounds  so  utterly  insufficient,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  examine  them,     (1.)  As  in  the  Church 
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(Num.  xxiv.  17)  had  reached  them,  either  through 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  or  through  traditions 
running  parallel  with  the  0.  T.,  and  that  this  led 
them  to  recognize  its  fulfillment  (Origen,  c.  Cels. 
i. ;  Hom.  in  Num.  xiii. ;  but  the.  hypothesis  is 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory;  comp.  Ellicott, 
Hulsean  Lectures.^  p.  77).  It  may  have  been,  lastly, 
that  the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  their 
own  prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  expect 
a  succession  of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a  king- 
dom (Ta vernier.  Travels,  iv.  8),  the  third  (Zosiosh), 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of 
the  kingdom,  to  conquer  Ahriman  and  to  raise  the 
dead  (Du  Perron,  Zendav.  i.  2,  p.  46;  Hyde,  c.  31) 
Ellicott,  Hulsean  Led.  1.  c),  and  in  strange  fan- 
tastic ways  connecting  these  redeemers  with  the 
seed  of  Abraham  (Tavernier,  /.  c. ;  and  D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  s.  v.  "  Zerdascht "),  had  roused 
their  minds  to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  that 
their  contact  with  a  people  cherishing  like  hopes  on 
stronger  grounds,  may  have  prepared  them  to  see 
in  a  king  of  the  Jews,  the  Oshanderbegha  {Homo 
Mundi,  Hyde,  /.  c),  or  the  Zosiosh  whom  they 
expected.  In  any  case  they  shared  the  "  vetus  et 
constans  opinio"  which  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  East,  that  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  crushed  and 
broken  as  they  were,  were  yet  destined  once  again 
to  give  a  ruler  to  the  nations.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  appeared,  occupying  the  position  of  Destur- 
Mobeds  in  the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the 
representatives  of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated, 
and  with  the  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
which  were  the"  customary  gifts  of  subject  nations 
(comp.  Gen.  xliii.  11;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  1  K.  x.  2,  10; 
2  Chr.  ix.  24;  Cant.  iii.  6,  iv.  14).  The  arrival  of 
such  a  company,  bound  on  so  strange  an  errand, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  tyrannous  and  distrustful 
Herod,  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite 
a  people,  among  whom  Messianic  expectations  had 
already  begun  to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25,  38). 
"  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him." 
The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  was  formally 
placed  before  them.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the 
subtle,  fox-like  character  of  the  king  that  he  should 
pretend  to  share  the  expectations  of  the  people  in 
order  that  he  might  find  in  what  direction  they 
pointed,  and  then  take  whatever  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  crush  them  [comp.  Hekod].  The  answer 
given,  based  upon  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
Mic.  V.  2,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans.  He 
had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  deter- 
mine the  time:  with  what  was  probably  a  real 
belief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diligently, 
when  they  had  first  seen  the  star.  If  h^  assumed 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  birth,  he 


Calendar,  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  nativity  (Baro- 
nius, Ann.  i.  9).  (2.)  At  some  time  towards  the  close 
of  the  forty  days  before  the  Purification  (Spanheim 
and  Stolberg).  (3.)  Four  months  later  (Greswell),  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  saw  the  star  at  the  nativity, 
and  then  started  on  a  journey  which  would  take  that 
time.  Or  (4)  as  an  inference  from  Matt.  ii.  16,  at  some 
time  in  the  second  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ  (comp. 
Spanheim,  Bvh.  Evang.  1.  c).  On  the  attempt  to  find 
a  chronological  datum  in  the  star  itself,  comp.  Star 
IN  THE  East  ;  also  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1381  6. 
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could  not  be  far  wrong.  The  Magi  accordingly 
are  sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  were  but  the 
forerunners  of  the  king's  own  homage.  As  they 
journeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which  for  a 
time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  their  way.  [Comp.  Star  in  the 
East  for  this  and  all  other  questions  connected 
with  its  appearance,]  The  pressure  of  the  crowds, 
which  a  fortnight,  or  four  months,  or  well-nigh 
two  years  before,  had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to 
the  rude  stable  of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem, 
had  apparently  abated,  and  the  Magi  entering 
"the  house"  (Matt.  ii.  11)  fell  down  and  paid 
their  homage  and  offered  their  gifts.  Once  more 
they  receive  guidance  through  the  channel  which 
their  work  and  their  studies  had  made  familiar  to 
them.  From  first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon, 
in  Persia,  the  Magi  had  been  famous  as  the  inter- 
preters of  dreams.  That  which  they  received  now 
need  not  have  involved  a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of 
Herod  to  them.  It  was  enough  that  it  directed 
them  to  "  return  to  their  own  country  another 
way."  With  this  their  history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T. 
carries  us,  comes  to  an  end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  part  of.  the 
Gospel  narrative  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  criticism.  The  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  gospel  which  enters  so 
fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ  as  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing this  incident  with  those  which  he  narrates, 
have  been  urged  as  at  least  throwing  suspicion  on 
what  St.  Matthew  alone  has  recorded.  The  ad- 
vocate of  a  "mythical  theory"  sees  in  this  almost 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  it  (Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu,  i.  p.  272).  "  There  must  be  prodigies 
gathering  round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Christ. 
Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had  their  stars,  and  so 
must  he.  He  must  receive  in  his  childhood  the 
homage  of  the  representatives  of  other  races  and 
creeds.  The  facts  recorded  lie  outside  the  range  of 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary 
historian."  The  answers  to  these  objections  may 
be  briefly  stated.  (1.)  Assuming  the  central  fact 
of  the  early  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  no  objection 
lies  against  any  of  its  accessories  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  wonderful  and  improbable.  It  would 
be  in  harmony  with  our  expectations  that  there 
should  be  signs  and  wonders  indicating  its  presence. 
The  objection  therefore  postulates  the  absolute  in- 
credibility of  that  fact,  and  begs  the  point  at  issue 
(comp.  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  124). 
(2.)  The  question  whether  this,  or  any  other  given 
narrative  connected  with  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  mythus,  is  therefore 
one  to  be  determined  by  its  own  merits,  on  its  own 
evidence;  and  then  the  case  stands  thus :  A  mythi- 
cal story  is  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  a 
large  admixture  of  what  is  wild,  poetical,  fantastic. 
A  comparison  of  Matt.  ii.  with  the  Jewish  or  Mo- 
hammedan legends  of  a  later  time,  or  even  with  the 
Christian    mythology    which    afterwards    gathered 
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«  It  is  perhaps  not  right  to  pass  over  the  supposed 
testimony  of  heathen  authors.  These  are  found  (1), 
in  the  saying  of  Augustus,  recorded  by  Macrobius  ("  It 
is  better  to  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  son  "),  as  con- 
nected with  the  slaughter  of  a  child  under  two  years 
of  age.  (2.)  In  the  remarkable  passage  of  Chalcidius 
(Co7mnent.  in  TimcBum,  vii.  §  125),  alluding  to  the  star 
which  had  heralded  the  birth,  not  of  a  conqueror  or 
destroyer,  but  of  a  divine  and   righteous  king.     The 


round  this  very  chapter,  will  show  how  wide  is  the 
distance  that  separates  its  simple  narrative,  without 
ornament,  without  exaggeration,  from  the  over- 
flowing luxuriance  of  those  figments  (comp.  IV. 
below).  (3.)  The  absence  of  any  direct  confirma- 
tory evidence  in  other  writers  of  the  time  may  be 
accounted  for,  partly  at  least,  by  the  want  of  any 
full  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  later  years  of 
Herod.  The  momentary  excitement  of  the  arrival 
of  such  travellers  as  the  Magi,  or  of  the  slaughter 
of  some  score  of  children  in  a  small  Jewish  town, 
would  easily  be  effaced  by  the  more  agitating  events 
that  followed  [comp.  Herod].  The  silence  of 
Josephus  is  not  more  conclusive  against  this  fact 
than  it  is  (assuming  the  spuriousness  of  Ant.  xviii. 
4,  §  3)  against  the  fact  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazareiies  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem."  (4.)  The  more  perplexing  absence 
of  all  mention  of  the  Magi  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
may  yet  receive  some  probable  explanation.  So 
far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ignorance  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is,  however, 
at  least  possible  that  St.  Luke,  knowing  that  the 
facts  related  by  St.  Mattliew  were  already  current 
among  the  churches,^  sought  rather  to  add  what 
was  not  yet  recorded.  Something  too  may  have 
been  due  to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  two  Gospels. 
St.  Matthew,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  kingly  oflBce 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  David,  seizes  naturally  on 
the  first  recognition  of  that  character  by  the  Magi 
of  the  East  (comp.  on  the  fitness  of  this  Mill,  Pan- 
theistic Principles,  p.  375).  St.  Luke,  portraying 
the  Son  of  Man  in  his  sympathy  with  common 
men,  in  his  compassion  on  the  poor  and  humble, 
dwells  as  naturally  on  the  manifestation  to  the 
shepherds  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem.  It  may  be 
added  further,  that  everything  tends  to  show  that 
the  latter  Evangelist  derived  the  materials  for  this 
part  of  his  history  much  more  directly  from  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  or  her  kindred,  than  did  the 
former;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  she  might  come  to  dwell  on  that  which  con- 
nected itself  at  once  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of 
peace,  good-will,  salvation,  rather  than  on  the  hom- 
age and  offerings  of  strangers,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  presage  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  had  proved 
to  be  the  prelude  to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  to  the 
death  upon  the  cross. 

IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what  is  told 
by  the  Gospel-writers  in  plain  simple  words,  has 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  of  legends.  A 
Christian  mythology  has  overshadowed  that  which 
itself  had  nothing  in  common  with  it.  The  love 
of  the  strange  and  marvelous,  the  eager  desire  to 
fill  up  in  detail  a  narrative  which  had  been  left  in 
outhne,  and  to  make  every  detail  the  representative 
of  an  idea  —  these,  which  tend  everywhere  to  the 
growth  of  the  mythical  element  within  the  region  of 
history,  fixed  themselves,  naturally  enough,  precise- 
ly on  those  portions  of  the  life  of  Christ  where  the 
written  records  were  the  least  complete.     The  stages 


facts  of  the  Gospel  history  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  (1),  but  the  expression  of  Augustus  does  not  point 
to  anything  beyond  Herod's  domestic  tragedies.  The 
genuineness  of  (2)  is  questionable  ;  and  both  are  too 
remote  in  time  to  be  of  any  worth  as  evidence  (comp. 
W.  H.  Mill,  Pantheistic  Principles,  p.  373). 

&  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  altogether  a  distinct 
hypothesis  from  that  which  assumes  that  he  had  the 
Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  in  its  present  form  before  him. 
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of  this  development  present  themselves  in  regular 
succession. 

(1.)  The  Magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  simply 
"  wise  men,"  members  of  a  sacred  order.  The  proph- 
ecies of  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  xHx.  7,  23,  Ix.  16,  must  be 
fulfilled  in  them,  and  they  become  princes  ("reg- 
uli,"  Tertuli.  c.  Jud.  9;  c.  Marc.  5).  This  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  the  dominant  thought.  When 
the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  rather  than  the  birth  or 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  the  first  of  his  mighty 
works,  comes  to  be  looked  on  as  the  great  Epiphany 
of  his  divine  power,  the  older  title  of  the  feast 
receives  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  a  substitute,  that 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings.  (2.)  The  number 
of  the  Wise  Men,  which  St.  Matthew  leaves  alto- 
gether undefined,  was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were 
three  (Leo  Magn.  Serm.  ad  Epiph.)^  because  thus 
they  became  a  symbol  of  the  mysterious  Trinity 
(Hilary  of  Aries),  or  because  then  the  number  cor- 
responded to  the  threefold  gifts,  or  to  the  three 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  human  race  descended  from  the  sons  of  Noah 
(Bede,  De  Collect).  (3.)  Symbolic  meanings  were 
found  for  each  of  the  three  gifts.  The  gold  they 
oflfered  as  to  a  king.  With  the  myrrh  they  pre- 
figured the  bitterness  of  the  Passion,  the  embalm- 
ment for  the  Burial.  With  the  frankincense  they 
adored  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (Suicer,  Thes. 
s.  V.  M.dryoi'i"'  Brev.  Rom.  in  Epiph.  passim).  (4.) 
Later  on,  in  a  tradition  which,  though  appearing  in 
a  western  writer,  is  traceable  probably  to  reports 
brought  back  by  pilgrims  from  Italy  or  the  East, 
the  names  are  added,  and  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthazar,  take  their  place  among  the  objects  of 
Christian  reverence,  and  are  honored  as  the  patron 
saints  of  travellers.  The  passage  from  Bede  {de 
Collect. )  is,  in  many  ways,  interesting,  and  as  it  is 
not  commonly  quoted  by  commentators,  though 
often  referred  to,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  it.'' 
"  Primus  dicitur  fuisse  Melchior  qui  senex  et  canus, 
barba  prolixa  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  regi  Domi- 
no. Secundus,  nomine  Gaspar,  juvenis  imberbis, 
rubicundus,  thure,  quasi  Deo  oblatione  dign{\,  Demn 
honoravit.  Tertius  fuscus,  integre  barbatus,  Bal- 
tassar  nomine,  per  myrrham  filium  hominis  mori- 
turum  professus."  We  recognize  at  once  in  this 
description  the  received  types  of  the  early  pictorial 
art  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  open  to  believe  that 
both  the  description  and  the  art-types  may  be 
traced  to  early  quasi-dramatic  representations  of  the 
facts  of  the  Nativity.  In  any  such  representations 
names  of  some  kind  would  become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  were  probably  invented  at  random. 
Familiar  as  tlie  names  given  by  Bede  now  are  to 
us,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  more  au- 
thority than  Bithisarca,  Melchior,  and  Gathaspar 
(Moroni,  Dizion.  s.  v.  "Magi");  Magalath,  Pan- 


«  This  was  the  prevalent  interpretation  ;  but  others 
read  the  symbols  differently,  and  with  coarser  feeling 
The  gold  helped  the  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family.  The 
incense  remedied  the  noisome  air  of  the  stable.  The 
myrrh  was  used,  it  was  said,  to  give  strength  and 
firmness  to  the  bodies  of  new-born  inlknts  (Suicer, 
t.  c). 

^  The  treatise  De  CoUectaneis  is  in  fact  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  memoranda  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  The  desire  to  find  names  for  those 
who  have  none  given  them  is  very  noticeable  in  other 
instances  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Magi :  eg-.,  he  gives 
those  of  the  penitent  and  impenitent  thief.  The  pas- 
sage quoted  in  the  text  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
their  dress,  taken  obviously  either  from  some  early 
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galath,  Saracen;  Appellius,  Amerius,  and  Damas- 
cus, and  a  score  of  others  (Spanheim,  Dvb.  Evang. 
ii.  p.  288).^ 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  where,  it  would  seem, 
there  was  less  desire  to  find  symbolic  meanings 
than  to  magnify  the  circumstances  of  the  history, 
the  traditions  assume  a  diflferent  character.  The 
Magi  arrive  at  Jerusalem  with  a  retinue  of  1000 
men,  having  left  behind  them,  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  an  army  of  7000  (Jacob.  Edess. 
and  Bar-hebraeus,  in  Hyde,  I.  c).  They  have 
been  led  to  undertake  the  journey,  not  by  the  star 
only,  or  by  expectations  which  they  shared  with 
Israelites,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  the  founder  of  their 
own  faith.  Zoroaster  had  predicted  «^  that  in  the 
latter  days  there  should  be  a  Mighty  One  and  a 
Redeemer,  and  that  his  descendants  should  see  the 
star  which  should  be  the  herald  of  his  coming. 
According  to  another  legend  (Opus  imjjerf.  in 
Matt.  ii.  apud  Chrysost.  t.  vi.  ed.  Montfaucon)  they 
came  from  the  remotest  East,  near  the  borders  of 
the  ocean.  They  had  been  taught  to  expect  the 
star  by  a  writing  that  bore  the  name  of  Seth. 
That  expectation  was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  Twelve  of  the  holiest  of  them  were  appointed 
to  be  ever  oa  the  watch.  Their  post  of  observation 
was  a  rock  known  as  the  Mount  of  Victory.  Night 
by  night  they  washed  in  pure  water,  and  prayed, 
and  looked  out  on  the  heavens.  At  last  the  star 
appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  child  bear- 
ing a  cross.  A  voice  came  from  it  and  bade  them 
proceed  to  Judaea.  They  started  on  their  two  years' 
journey,  and  during  all  that  time  the  meat  and  the 
drink  with  which  they  started  never  failed  them. 
The  gifts  they  bring  are  those  which  Abraham  gave 
to  their  progenitors  the  sons  of  Keturah  (this,  of 
course,  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  Arabians), 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  had  in  her  turn  presented 
to  Solomon,  and  which  had  found  their  way  back 
again  to  the  children  of  the  East  (Epiphan.  in  Comp. 
Doctr,  in  Moroni,  Dizion.  1.  c).  They  return  from 
Bethlehem  to  their  own  country,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
When  the  Twelve  Apostles  leave  Jerusalem  to  carry 
on  their  work  as  preachers,  St.  Thomas  finds  them 
in  Parthia.  They  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  and 
become  evangelists  of  the  new  faith  ( Opus  imperf. 
in  Matt.  ii.  I.  c).  The  pilgrim-feeling  of  the  4th 
century  includes  them  also  within  its  range. 
Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
created,  the  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  discovered  some- 
where in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the 
witness  of  its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.      The  favor  with  which  the  people  of 


painting,  or  from  the  decorations  of  a  'miracle-play 
(comp.  the  account  of  such  a  performance  in  Trench, 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  70).  The  account  of  the 
offerings,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  agree  with  the 
traditional  hexameter  of  the  Latin  Church  :  — 
"  Gaspar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar  aurum." 

c  Hyde  quotes  from  Bar  Bahlul  the  names  of  the 
thirteen  who  appear  in  the  Eastern  traditions.  The 
three  which  the  legends  of  the  West  have  made  famous 
are  not  among  them. 

d  "  Vos  autem,  0  filii  mei,  ante  omnes  gentes  ortum 
ejus  percepturi  estis  "  (Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  Lib.^ 
in  Hyde,  c.  31). 
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Milan  had  received  the  emperor's  prefect  Eustorgius 
called  for  some  special  mark  of  favor,  and  on  his 
consecration  as  bishop  of  that  city,  he  obtained  for 
it  the  privilege  of  being  the  resting-place  of  the 
precious  relics.  There  the  fame  of  the  three  kings 
increased.  The  prominence  given  to  all  the  feasts 
connected  with  the  season  of  the  Nativity  —  the 
transfer  to  that  season  of  the  mirth  and  joy  of  the 
old  Saturnalia  —  the  setting  apart  of  a  distinct  day 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  4th 
century « —  all  this  added  to  the  veneration  with 
which  they  were  regarded.  When  Milan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.  d.  1162)  the 
influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  prevailed  on 
the  Emperor  to  transfer  them  to  that  city.  The 
Milanese,  at  a  later  period,  consoled  themselves  by 
forming  a  special  confraternity  for  perpetuating 
their  veneration  for  the  Magi  by  the  annual  per- 
formance of  a  "Mystery"  (Moroni,  /.  c);  but  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  relics  of  the  first  Gentile 
worshippers  of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.^  In 
that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic 
art  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  has,  for  six  cen- 
turies, been  shown  as  the  greatest  of  its  many 
treasures.  The  tabernacle  in  which  the  bones  of 
some  whose  real  name  and  history  are  lost  forever 
lie  enshrined  in  honor,  bears  witness,  in  its  gold 
and  gems,  to  the  faith  with  which  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Three  Kings  has  been  received. 
The  reverence  has  sometimes  taken  stranger  and 
more  grotesque  forms.  As  the  patron- saints  of 
travellers  they  have  given  a  name  to  the  inns  of 
earlier  or  later  date.  The  names  of  Melchior,  Gas- 
par,  and  Balthasar  were  used  as  a  charm  against 
attacks  of  epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Dub.  Evany,  xxi.). 

Comp.,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited, 
Trench,  8tar  of  the  Wise  Men ;  J.  F.  Miiller,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl.^  s.  v.  "  Magi;  "  Triebel,  De 
Magis  advenient.,  and  Miegius,  Be  Stella^  etc.,  in 
Cri't.  Sacrl,  Tlies.  Nov.  ii.  Ill,  118;  Stolberg, 
Dissert,  de  Magis  ;  and  Rhoden,  De  primis  Salv. 
venerat.,  in  Crit.  Sacri,  Thes.  Tkeol.  Phil.  ii.  69. 
[On  the  Magi  and  on  Magism  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, see  especially  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, iii.  125-136;  among  the  Medes,  ibid.  iii. 
218  fF. ;  among  the  Persians,  ibid.  iv.  391-395. — 
On  the  representations  of  the  Magi  (the  Three 
Kings)  in  works  of  art,  and  the  legends  concerning 
them,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
3d  ed.,  pp.  210-222.  —  H.]  E.  H.  P. 

MAGIC,  MAGICIANS.  The  magical  arts 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practiced  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  neighbors, 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldseans,  and  probably  the 
Greeks.  We  therefore  begin  this  article  with  an 
endeavor  to  state  the  position  of  magic  in  relation 
to  religion  and  philosophy  with  the  several  races  of 
mankind. 

The  degree  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  importance  of  magic  in  its  con- 
victions. The  natural  features  of  a  country'  are 
not  the  primary  causes  of  what  is  termed  super- 
stition in  its  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men, — and  the  analogy  of  Plato  in  the  "  Republic  " 
is  not  always  false,  —  the  feelings  on  which  magic 


«  The  institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings  is 
ascribed  to  Pope  Julius,  a.  d.  336  (Moroni,  Dizion. 
1.  c). 

h  For  the  later  mediaeval  developments  of  the  tra- 
ditions, comp.  Joan,  von  Hildesheim  in  Quarter Ly  Rev 
Ixxviii.  p.  433. 
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fixes  its  hold  are  essential  to  the  mental  constitu- 
tion. Contrary  as  are  these  assertions  to  the  com- 
mon opinions  of  our  time,  inductive  reasoning  for- 
bids our  doubting  them. 

With  the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of 
rehgion.  The  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race, 
show  this  in  their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and  their 
worship  of  objects  which  have  no  other  value  in 
their  eyes  but  as  having  a  supposed  magical  char- 
acter through  the  influence  of  supernatural  agents. 
With  the  Turanians,  or  corresponding  whites  of 
the  same  great  family,  —  we  use  the  word  white 
for  a  group  of  nations  mainly  yellow,  in  contra- 
distinction to  black,  —  incantations  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  place,  shamanism  characterizing 
their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  days  of 
Herodotus  the  distinction  in  this  matter  between 
the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasian  population  of 
North  Africa  was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remark- 
able account  of  the  journey  of  the  Nasamonian 
young  men,  —  the  Nasamones,  be  it  remembered, 
were  "a  Libyan  race"  and  dwellers  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  as  the  historian  here  says,  —  we  are  told 
that  the  adventurers  passed  through  the  inhabited 
maritime  region,  and  the  tract  occupied  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  desert,  and  at  last  came  upon  a 
plain  with  trees,  where  they  were  seized  by  men 
of  small  stature  who  carried  them  across  marshes 
to  a  town  of  such  men  black  in  complexion.  A  great 
river,  running  from  west  to  east  and  containing 
crocodiles,  flowed  by  that  town,  and  all  that  nation 
were  sorcerers  (esrous  ovroi  aTTLKOuro  avdpdonov?, 
yoriras  eJvai  Trduras,  ii-  32,  33).  It  little  mattei-s 
whether  the  conjecture  that  the  great  river  was  the 
Niger  be  true,  which  the  idea  adopted  by  Herod- 
otus that  it  was  the  Upper  Nile  seems  to  favor:  ^ 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Nasamones  came  upon 
a  nation  of  Nigritians  beyond  the  Great  Desert  and 
were  struck  with  their  fetishism.  So,  in  our  own 
days,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  height  to 
which  this  superstition  is  carried  among  the  Nigri- 
tians, who  have  no  religious  practices  that  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are 
not  magicians,  and  magicians  alone.  The  strength 
of  this  belief  in  magic  in  these  two  great  divisions 
of  the  lowest  race  is  shown  in  the  case  of  each  by 
its  having  maintained  its  hold  in  an  instance  in 
which  its  tenacity  must  have  been  severely  tried. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly -Nigritian 
origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language  but  in  their  religion.  They  retained 
the  strange  low  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians, 
forcibly  combining  it  with  more  intellectual  kinds 
of  belief,  as  they  represented  their  gods  with  the 
'heads  of  animals  and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  even 
connecting  it  with  truths  which  point  to  a  primeval 
revelation.  The  Ritual,  which  was  the  great  treas- 
ury of  Egyptian  belief  and  explained  the  means 
of  gaining  future  happiness,  is  full  of  charms  to  be- 
said,  and  contains  directions  for  making  and  for 
using  amulets.  As  the  Nigritian  goes  on  a  journey 
hung  about  with  anmlets,  so  amulets  were  placed 
on  the  Egyptian's  embalmed  body,  and  his  soul 
went  on  its  mysterious  way  fortified  with  incanta- 
tions learnt  while  on  earth.     In  China,  although 


c  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  ^schylus  calls 
the  Upper  Nile  Trorajixbs  AlOCoxIj,  as  though  the  great 
Ethiopian  river  (Prom.  Vinct.  809  ;  comp.  Solin.  32, 
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Buddhism  has  established  itself,  and  the  system 
of  Confucius  has  gained  the  power  its  positivism 
would  insure  it  with  a  highly-educated  people  of 
low  type,  another  belief  still  maintains  itself 
which  there  is  strong  reason  to  hold  to  be  older 
than  the  other  two,  although  it  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Confucianism ;  in 
this  religion  magic  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  it  is 
known. 

With  the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place. 
Nowhere  is  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful 
or  lawful  according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among 
many  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  there  linger  the 
remnants  of  a  primitive  fetishism.  Sacred  trees 
and  stones  are  reverenced  from  an  old  superstition, 
of  which  they  do  not  always  know  the  meaning, 
derived  from  the  nations  whose  place  they  have 
taken.  Thus  fetishism  remains,  although  in  a  kind 
of  fossil  state.  'J'he  importance  of  astrology  with 
the  Shemites  has  tended  to  raise  the  character  of 
their  magic,  which  deals  rather  with  the  discovery 
of  supposed  existing  influences  than  with  the  pro- 
duction of  new  influences.  The  only  direct  asso- 
ciation of  magic  with  religion  is  where  the  priests, 
as  the  educated  class,  have  taken  the  functions  of 
magicians;  but  this  is  far  different  from  the  case 
of  the  Nigritians,  where  the  magicians  are  the  only 
priests.  The  Shemites,  however,  when  depending 
on  human  reason  alone,  seem  never  to  have  doubted 
,  the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse  to  their 
aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  first  idea  of  a 
man  in  doubt.  Though  the  case  of  Saul  cannot  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  race,  yet,  even  with 
the  heathen  Shemites,  prayers  must  have  been  held 
to  be  of  more  value  than  incantations. 

The  Iranians  assign  to  magic  a  still  less  impor- 
tant position.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  relics 
of  old  nature-worship,  which  they  with  greater  skill 
than  the  I'^gyptians  interwove  with  their  more  in- 
tellectual beliefs,  as  the  Greeks  gave  the  objects  of 
reverence  in  Arcadia  and  Crete  a  place  in  poetical 
myths,  and  the  Scandinavians  animated  the  hard 
remains  of  primitive  superstition.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  belief  is  utterly  gone  with  the  as- 
signing of  new  reasons  for  the  reverence  of  its  sacred 
objects.  Magic  always  maintained  some  hold  on 
men's  minds ;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised 
it,  like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the  sa- 
cred chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied 
an  adverse  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battle. 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  calam- 
ities of  mankind,  sought  to  resolve  the  mysterious 
problem,  they  fixed,  like  iEschylus,  not  upon  the 
childish  notion  of  a  chance-government  by  many 
conflicting  agencies,  but  upon  the  nobler  idea  of  a 
dominating  fate.  Men  of  highly  sensitive  temper- 
aments have  always  inclined  to  a  belief  in  magic, 
and  there  has  therefore  been  a  section  of  Iranian 
philosophers  in  all  ages  who  have  paid  attention  to 
its  practice;  but,  expelled  from  religion,  it  has  held 
but  a  low  and  precarious  place  in  philosophy. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law  that  it  could 
never  afterwards  have  had  any  recognized  exist- 
ence, save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or  apostasy, 
and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  patri- 
archal ages.    The  magical  practices  which  obtained 

a  The  113th  chapter  of  the  Kur-an  was  written 
when  Mohammad  believed  that  the  magical  practices 
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among  the  Hebrews  were  therefore  borrowed  from 
the  nations  around.  The  hold  they  gained  was 
such  as  we  should  have  expected  witha  Shemite 
race,  making  allowance  for  the  discredit  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Law.  From 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  constant  glimpses 
of  magic  practiced  in  secret,  or  resorted  to,  not 
alone  by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great.  The 
Talmud  abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary  magic 
among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it  survived  idolatry 
notwithstanding  their  original  connection,  and  was 
supposed  to  produce  real  effects.  The  Kur-an  in 
like  manner  treats  charms  and  incantations  as 
capable  of  producing  evil  consequences  when  used 
against  a  man.«  It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Bible  that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no 
such  trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  per- 
sonal of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  there  is  no 
prayer  to  be  protected  against  magical  influences. 
The  believer  prays  to  be  delivered  from  every  kind 
of  evil  that  could  hurt  the  body  or  the  feoul,  but 
he  says  nothing  of  the  machinations  of  sorcerers. 
Here  and  everywhere  magic  is  passed  by,  or  if 
mentioned,  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned  (comp. 
Ps.  cvi.  28).  Let  those  who  affirm  that  they  see 
in  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and  in  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  explain  the 
absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scriptures,  of 
the  expression  of  superstitious  feelings  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  Shemite  mind.  Let  them  explain  the 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  after-literature  of  the  He- 
brews and  Arabs,  and  notably  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Kur-an,  of  these  feelings  with  no  root  in  those 
older  writings  from  which  that  after-literature  was 
derived.  If  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Kur-an, 
be  but  several  expressions  of  the  Shemite  mind, 
differing  only  through  the-  effect  of  time,  how  can 
this  contrast  be  accounted  for?  — the  very  opposite 
of  what  obtains  elsewhere;  for  superstitions  are 
generally  strongest  in  the  earlier  literature  of  a  race, 
and  gradually  fade,  excepting  a  condition  of  barba- 
rism restore  their  vigor.  Those  who  see  in  the  Bible 
a  Divine  work  can  understand  how  a  God-taught 
preacher  could  throw  aside  the  miserable  fears  of 
his  race,  and  boldly  tell  man  to  trust  in  his  Maker 
alone.  Here,  as  in  all  matters,  the  history  of  the 
Bible  confirms  its  doctrine.  In  the  doctrinal  Scrip- 
tures magic  is  passed  by  with  contempt,  in  the  his- 
torical Scriptures  the  reasonableness  of  this  con- 
tempt is  shown.  AVhenever  the  practicers  of  magic 
attempt  to  combat  the  servants  of  God,  they  con- 
spicuously fail.  Pharaoh's  magicians  bow  to  the 
Divine  power  shown  in  the  wonders  wrought  by 
Moses  and  Aaron.  Balaam,  the  great  enchanter, 
comes  from  afar  to  curse  Israel  and  is  forced  to 
bless  them. 

In  examining  the  mentions  of  mamc  in  the 
Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  curious  inquiry 
whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We 
would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once 
very  prevalent,  that  the  conviction  that  the  seen 
and  unseen  worlds  were  often  more  manifestly  in 
contact  in  the  Biblical  ages  than  now  necessitates  a 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  do  indeed  see  a  connection  of  a 
supernatural  agency  with  magic  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion mentioned  in  the  Acts;  yet  there  the  agency 


of  certain  persons  had  affected  him  with  a  kind  of 
rheumatism. 
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appears  to  have  been  involuntary  in  the  damsel, 
and  shrewdly  made  profitable  by  her  employers. 
This  does  not  establish  the  possibility  of  man  being- 
able  at  his  will  to  use  supernatural  powers  to  gain 
his  own  ends,  \vhich  is  what  magic  has  always  pre- 
tended to  accomplish.  Thus  much  we  premise, 
lest  we  should  be  thought  to  hold  latitudinarian 
opinions  because  we  treat  the  reality  of  magic  as 
an  open  question. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  distinctions  we  have 
drawn  between  the  magic  of  different  races,  we  shall 
consider  the  notices  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  impossible  in 
every  case  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of 
to  a  particular  nation,  or,  when  this  can  be  done,  to 
determine  whether  it  be  native  or  borrowed,  and 
the  general  absence  of  details  renders  any  other 
system  of  classification  liable  to  error. 

The  theft  and  carrying  away  of  Laban's  tera- 

phim  (D'^D'^i^)  by  Rachel  seems  to  mdicate  the 

practice  of  magic  in  Padan-aram  at  this  early  time. 
It  appears  that  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these 
objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft,  and  his 
determined  search  for  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30, 
32-35).  It  maybe  supposed  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  hidden  that  these  teraphim  were 
not  very  small.  The  most  important  point  is  that 
Laban  calls  them  his  "  gods "  {ibid.  30,  32), 
although  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true  God 
(24,  49-53);  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the  worship  of 
strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of  a  superstition 
that  afterwards  obtained  among  those  Israelites  who 
added  corrupt  practices  to  the  true  religion. «  The 
derivation  of  the  name  teraphim  is  extremely  ob- 
scure.    Gesenius  takes  it  from  an  "unused"  root, 

^"2-^5  which  he  supposes,  from  the  Arabic,  prob- 
ably signified  "to  live  pleasantly"  (Thes.  s.  v.). 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
such  a  root  would  have  had,  if  not  in  Hebrew,  in 
the  language  whence  the  Hebrews  took  it  or  its 
derivative,  the  proper  meaning  "to  dance,"  cor- 
responding to  this,  which  would  then  be  its  tropical 
meaning.^  We  should  prefer,  if  no  other  deriva- 
tion be  found,  to  suppose  that  the  name  teraphim 
might  mean  "dancers"  or  "causers  of  dancing," 
with  reference  either  to  primitive  nature-worship  c 


a  Laban's  expression  in  Geu.  xxx.  27,  ^'  1  have 
augured"  ("^nttTlD),  may  refer  to  divination;  but 
the  context  makes  it  more  reasonable  not  to  take  it  in 
a  literal  sense. 

&  The    Arabic    root    K^y!S    certainly    means    "he 

abounded  in  the  comforts  of  life,"  and  the  like,  but 
the  corresponding  ancient  Egyptian  word  TERF  or 
TREF,  "  to  dance,"  suggests  that  this  is  a  tropical 
signification,  especially  as  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, if  our  "  to  trip"  preserve  the  proper  sense  and 
the  Sanskrit  trip  and  the  Greek  repnu)  the  tropical 
sense  of  the  root,  we  have  the  same  word  with  the 
two  meanings.  We  believe  also  that,  in  point  of  age, 
precedence  should  be  given  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
word  before  the  Semitic,  and  that  in  the  former  lan- 
guage an  objective  sense  is  always  the  pi'oper  sense, 
and  a  subjective  the  tropical,  when  a  word  is  used  in 
both  significations.  We  think  that  this  principle  is 
equally  true  of  the  Semitic  group,  although  it  may 
be  contested  with  reference  to  the  Indo-European 
languages. 
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or  its  magical  rites  of  the  character  of  shamanism, 
rather  than  that  it  signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggests, 
"givers  of  pleasant  life."  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  cognate  word,  unconnected  with  the  "  un- 
used "  root  just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
whence  we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  derivation. 
W^e  do  not  of  course  trace  the  worship  of  teraphim 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  They  were  pi'obably  those 
objects  of  the  pre-Abrahaniite  idolatry,  put  away 
by  order  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  2-4),  yet  retained 
even  in  Joshua's  time  (Josh.  xxiv.  14);  and,  if  so, 
notwithstanding  his  exhortation,  abandoned  only 
for  a  space  (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.);  and  they  were  also 
known  to  the  Babylonians,  being  used  by  them  for 
divination  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  But  there  is  great  reason 
for  supposing  a  close  connection  between  the  oldest  . 
language  and  religion  of  Chaldsea,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language  and  religion.  The  Egyptian 
word  TER  signifies  "  a  shape,  type,  transforma- 
tion," ''^  and  has  for  its  determinative  a  mummy: 
it  is  used  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  transfor- 
mations of  the  deceased  in  Hades  are  described 
{Tudte?il/uch,  ed.  Lepsius,  ch.  76  fF.).  The  small 
mummy-shaped  figure,  SHEBTEE,  usually  made 
of  baked  clay  covered  with  a  blue  vitreous  varnish, 
representing  the  Egyptian  as  deceased,  is  of  a  na- 
ture connecting  it  wdth  magic,  since  it  was  made 
with  the  idea  that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades; 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  word  TER,  for  it 
represents  a  mummy,  the  determinative  of  that 
word,  and  was  considered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state 
in  which  the  deceased  passed  through  transforma- 
tions, TERU.  The  difficulty  which  forbids  our 
doing  more  than  conjecture  a  relation  between 
TER  and  teraphim  is  the  want  in  the  former  of 
the  third  radical  of  the  latter;  and  in  our  present 
state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  the  primitive  language  of  Chaktea  in  their 
vei'bal  relations  to  the  Semitic  family  it  is  in) pos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  is  lilvcly  to  be  explained. 
The  possible  cormection  with  the  Egyptian  religious 
magic  is,  however,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  household  idolatry 
of  the  Hebrews  was  ancestral  worship,  and  the 
SHEBTEE  was  the  image  of  a  deceased  man  or 
woman,  as  a  mummy,  and  therefore  as  an  Osiris, 
bearing  the  insignia  of  that  divinity,  and  so  in  a 
manner  as  a  deified  dead  person,  althougli  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship 


c  In  the  fragments  ascribed  to  Sauchoniatho,  which, 
whatever  tlieir  age  and  author,  cannot  be  doubted  to 
be  genuine,  the  Ba3tulia  are  characterized  in  a  manner 
that  illustrates  this  supposition.  The  Bgetulia,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  sacred  stones,  the  reverence  of 
which  in  Syria  in  the  historical  times  was  a  relic  of 
the  early  low  nature-worship  with  which  fetishism  or 
shamanism  is  now  everywhere  associated.  The  words 
used,  'Errei/oTjcre  Oeos  Ovpavo<;  BatruAia,  kiOov?  efj-yjjvxov^ 
fx-qxavrja-ajjievos  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  p.  12),  cannot  be  held 
feo  mean  more  than  that  Uranus  contrived  living  stones, 
but  the  idea  of  contriving  and  the  term  "  living  "  imply 
motion  in  these  stones. 

d  Egyptologists  have  generally  read  this  word  TER. 
Mr.  Birch,  however,  reads  it  CHEPER(SHEPER  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  system  of  transcription).  The  bal- 
ance is  decided  by  the  discovery  of  the  Coptic  equiva- 
lent TTO^^j  "  ti'ansmutare,"  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  final  R  is  explained  by  a  peculiar  but  regular 
modification  which  the  writer  was  the  first  to  point 
out  (Hieroglyphics  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  8th  ed. 
p.  421). 
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of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
no  singular  is  found  of  the  word  teraphim,  and 
that  the  plural  form  is  once  used  where  only  one 
statue  seems  to  be  meant  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16):  in 
this  case  it  may  be  a  "plural  of  excellence."  If 
the  latter  inference  be  true,  this  word  must  have 
become  thoroughly  Semiticized.  There  is  no  de- 
scription of  these  images;  but  from  the  account 
of  Michal's  stratagem  to  deceive  Saul's  messengers, 
it  is  evident,  if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as 
is  very  probable,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes 
of  the  size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and 
shoulders,  if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a 
similar  form  {Id,  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted 
to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon 
their  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel.  Although  the 
Scriptures  draw  no  marked  distinction  between 
those  who  forsook  their  religion  and  those  who 
added  to  it  such  corruptions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  always  professed  to  be  orthodox.  Teraphim 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  the  Hebrews 
necessarily  connected  with  strange  gods,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  other  nations.  The 
account  of  Micah's  images  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
compared  with  a  passage  in  Hosea,  shows  our  con- 
clusion to  be  correct.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  the  time  of 
anarchy  that  followed  Joshua's  rule,  Micah,  "  a 
man  of  Mount  Ephraim,"  made  certain  images  and 
'  other  objects  of  heretical  worship,  which  were  stolen 
from  him  by  those  Danites  who  took  Laish  and 
called  it  Dan,  there  setting  up  idolatry,  where  it 
continued  the  whole  time  that  the  ark  was  at 
Shiloh,  the  priests  retaining  their  post  "  until  the 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land  "  (Judg.  xvii., 
xviii.,  esp.  30,  31).  Probably  this  worship  was 
somewhat  changed,  although  not  in  its  essential 
character,  when  Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calf  at 
Dan.  Micah's  idolatrous  objects  were  a  graven 
image,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim 
(xvii.  3,  4,  5,  xviii.  17,  18,  20).  In  Hosea  there 
is  a  retrosjoect  of  this  period  where  the  prophet 
takes  a  harlot,  and  commands  her  to  be  faithful  to 
him  "many  days."  It  is  added:  "For  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice, 

and  without  an  image  [or  "pillar,"  H!^'^^^],  and 
without  an  ephod,  and  teraphim:  afterward  shall 
the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  Jehovah 
their  God,  and  David  their  king;  and  shall  fear 
Jehovah  and  His  goodness  in  the  latter  days  "  (iii. 
esp.  4,  5).  The  apostate  people  are  long  to  be 
without  their  spurious  king  and  false  worship,  and 
in  the  end  are  to  return  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  David  and  their  faith  in  the  true  God. 
That  Dan  should  be  connected  with  Jeroboam 
"  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  and  with  the  kingdom 
which  he  founded,  is  most  natural;  and  it  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  note  that  the  images,  ephod,  and 
teraphim  made  by  Micah  and  stolen  and  set  up  by 
the  Danites  at  Dan  should  so  nearly  correspond 
with  the  objects  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  the  use  of  teraphim  and  the 
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similar  abominations  of  the  heretical  Israelites  are 
not  so  strongly  condemned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
worship  of  strange  gods.  This  mistake  arises  from 
the  mention  of  pious  kings  who  did  not^uppress 
the  high  places,  which  proves  only  their  timidity, 
and  not  any  lesser  sinfulness  in  the  spurious  religion 
than  in  false  systems  borrowed  from  the  peoples  of 
Canaan  and  neighboring  countries.  The  cruel  rites 
of  the  heathen  are  indeed  especially  reprobated,  but 
the  heresy  of  the  Israelites  is  too  emphatically  de- 
nounced, by  Samuel  in  a  passage  to  be  soon  exam- 
ined, and  in  the  repeated  condemnation  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat  "  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  for  it 
to  be  possible  that  we  should  take  a  view  of  it  con- 
sistent only  with  modern  sophistry." 

We  pass  to  the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the 
Israelites  they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers. 
This  was  apparently  done  by  the  Danites  who 
asked  Micah's  Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success 
of  their  spying  expedition  (Judg.  xviii.  5,  6).  In 
later  times  this  is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites 
where  Zechariah  says,  "  For  the  teraphim  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  He,  and 
have  told  false  dreamS  "  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of  the  use 
of  teraphim  for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  and  as  that  use  obtained 
with  the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, therefore  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their 
conquerors;  for  these  objects  are  mentioned  in 
earlier  places  in  such  a  manner  that  their  connec- 
tion with  divination  must  be  intended,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  this  connection  is  undoubted  in  a 
subsequent  period.  Samuel's  reproof  of  Saul  for 
his  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  Amalek,  asso- 
ciates  "divination"   with   "vanity,"   or   "idols" 

(1.1^)?  ai^d  "  teraphim,"  however  we  render  the 
difficult  passage  where  these  words  occur  (1  Sam. 
XV.  22,  23).     (The  word  rendered  "vanity,"   ).*]S, 

is  especially  used  with  reference  to  idols,  and  even 
in  some  places  stands  alone  for  an  idol  or  idols.) 
When  Saul,  having  put  to  death  the  workers  in 
black  arts,  finding  himself  rejected  of  God  in  his 
extremity,  sought  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  asked 
to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet's  apparition  denounced 
his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  this  very  disobedi- 
ence as  to  Amalek.  The  reproof  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  prophecy  that  the  self- 
confident  king  would  at  the  last  alienate  himself 
from  God,  and  take  refuge  in  the  very  abominations 
he  despised.  This  apparent  reference  tends  to  con- 
firm the  inference  we  have  indicated.  x\s  to  a  later 
time,  when  Josiah's  reform  is  related,  he  is  said  to 
have  put  away  "  the  wizards,  and  the  teraphim, 
and  the  idols  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  24);  where  the  mention 
of  the  teraphim  immediately  after  the  wizards, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  idols,  seems  to  favor  the 
inference  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  objects  used  in 
divination. 

The  only  account  of  the  ant  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim is  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiel  relating 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  advance  against  Jerusalem. 
"  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  come : 
both  twain  [two  swords]  shall  come  forth  out  of 


a  Kalisch,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis  (pp.  533, 
534),  considers  the  use  of  teraphim  as  a  comparatively 
harmless  form  of  idolatry,  and  explains  the  passage 


should  be  deprived  not  alone  of  true  religion,  but 
even  of  the  resource  of  their  mild  household  super- 
stitions.    He   thus   entirely  misses   the  sense  of  the 


in  Hosea  quoted  above  as  meaning  that  the  Israelites  1  passage  and  makes  the  Bible  contradictory, 
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one  land :  and  choose  thou  a  place,  choose  [it]  at 
the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.  Appoint  a  way, 
that  the  sword  may  come  to  Rabbath  of  the  ilm- 
monites,  and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  defenced. 
For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
tion :  he  shuffled  arrows,  he  consulted  with  teraphim, 
he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand  was  the 
divination  for  Jerusalem  "  (xxi.  19-22).  The  men- 
tion together  of  consulting  teraphim  and  looking 
into  the  liver,  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim  was 
offered  to  teraphim  and  its  liver  then  looked  into, 
but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divining.  That 
the  former  is  the  right  explanation  seems,  however, 
probable  from  a  comparison  with  the  LXX.  ren- 
dering of  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem. « 
Perhaps  Michal  had  been  divining,  and  on  the 
coming  of  the  messengers  seized  the  image  and 
liver  and  hastily  put  them  in  the  bed.  —  The  ac- 
counts which  the  Rabbins  give  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim are  worthless. 

Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there  is  one 
passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the  regular 
order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after  their 
second  visit  to  buy  corn,  ordered  his  steward  to 
hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamiifs  sack,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  after  them,  ordering  him  to  claim 
it,  thus :  "  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?  "  ^  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  The  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  has 
been  contested,  Gesenius  translating,  "  he  could 
surely  foresee  it"  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis,  in  loc), 
but  the  other  rendering  seems  far  more  probable, 
especially  as  we  read  that  Joseph  afterw^ards  said 
to  his  brethren,  "  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as 
I  can  certainly  divine?"  (xliv.  15),  —  the  same 
word  being  used.  If  so,  the  reference  would  prob- 
ably be  to  the  use  of  the  cup  in  divining,  and  we 
should  have  to  infer  that  here  Joseph  was  acting 
on  his  own  judgment  [Joseph],  divination  being 
not  alone  doubtless  a  forbidden  act,  but  one  of 
which  he  when  called  before  Pharaoh  had  distinctly 
disclaimed  the  practice.  Two  uses  of  cups  or  the 
like  for  magical  purposes  have  obtained  in  the  East 
from  ancient  times.  In  one  use  either  the  cup 
itself  bears  engraved  inscriptions,  supposed  to  have 
a  magical  influence,c  or  it  is  plain  and  such  in- 
scriptions are  written  on  its  inner  surface  in  ink. 
In  both  cases  water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk 
by  those  wishing  to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cure  of  diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  which, 
if  written,  are  dissolved.*^^  This  use,  in  both  its 
forms,  obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day, 
and  cups  bearing  Chaldsean  inscriptions  in  ink  have 
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«  The  Masoretic  text  reads,  ''  And  Michal  took  the 
teraphim,  and  laid  [it]  upon  the  bed,  and  the  mattress 

(  j>*n*'!ll5)  of  she-goats  [or  goats'  hair]  she  put  at  its 
head,  and  she  covered  [it]  with  a  cloth  "  [or  garment] 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13).    The  LXX.  has  ^f  the  liver  of  goats," 

having   apparently   found  "T^-?   i^^stead    of    "H^'IlS. 

(Ka't  eka^ev  r\  MeAxoA  to.  Kevora.(f)La,  /cat  eOero  sttI  ttju 
Kkti/Yjv,  KaX  rjTrap  roiv  alyoiv  edero  Trpb?  xec^aArj?  avrou, 
Kal  iKdku\l/(:V  avTo.  t/xaTtw, ) 

«•  The  modern  Persians  apply  the  word  Jam,  signi- 
fying a  cup,  mirror,  or  even  globe,  to  magical  vessels 
of  this  kind,  and  relate  marvels  of  two  which  they  say 
belonged  to  their  ancient  king  Jemsheed  and  to  Alex- 
110 


been  discovered  by  Mr,  Layard,  and  probably  show 
that  this  practice  existed  among  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lonia in  about  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era.« 
In  the  other  use  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance.  It  was  merely  the  receptacle 
for  water,  in  which,  after  the  performance  of 
magical  rites,  a  boy  looked  to  see  what  the  magician 
desired.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  practice 
of  the  modern  Egyptian  magicians,  where  the  dif- 
ference that  ink  is  employed. and  is  poured  into  the 
palm  of  the  boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental.  A 
Gnostic  papyrus  in  Greek,  written  in  Egypt  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  describes  the  practice  of 
the  boy  with  a  bowl,  and  alleges  results  strikingly 
similar  to  the  alleged  results  of  the  well-known 
modern  Egyptian  magician,  whose  divination  M'ould 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  famous  magic 
of  ancient  Egypt./  As  this  latter  use  only  is 
of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to 
it  Joseph  referred.  The  practice  may  have  been 
prevalent  in  his  time,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
upon  the  bowl  may  have  given  color  to  the  idea 
that  it  had  magical  properties,  and  perhaps  even 
that  it  had  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  place  of 
concealment,  a  discovery  which  must  have  struck 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a  class 
in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses.  When 
Pharaoh's  officers  were  troubled  by  their  dreams, 
being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  inter- 
preter. Before  Joseph  explained  the  dreams  he 
disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting  save  by  the 
Divine  aid,  saying,  "  [Do]  not  interpretations 
[belong]  to  God?  tell  me  [them],  I  pray  you" 
(Gen.  xl.  8).  In  like  manner  when  Pharaoh  had 
his  two  dreams  we  find  that  he  had  recourse  to 
those  who  professed  to  interpret  dreams.  We  read  : 
"  He  sent  and  called  for  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  wise  men  thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told 
them  his  dream;  but  [there  v/as]  none  that  could 
interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh"  (xh.  8:  comp.  ver. 
24).  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers,  was  told  by  Pharaoh  that 
he  had  heard  that  he  could  interpret  a  dream. 
Joseph  said,  "  [It  is]  not  in  me:  God  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace"  (ver.  16).  Thus, 
from  the  expectations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Joseph's 
disavowals,  we  see  that  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
was  a  branch  of  the  knowledge  to  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  magicians  pretended.  The  failure  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  their  inability 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  refused  to  attempt  to  interpret.    The  two 

ander  the  Great.  The  former  of  these,  called  Jam-i- 
Jem  or  Jam-i-Jemsheed,  is  famous  in  Persian  poetry. 
D'Herbelot  quotes  a  Turkish  poet  who  thus  alludes  to. 
this  belief  in  magical  cups  :  "  When  I  shall  have  been 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  heaven  my  soul  will  be- 
come the  mirror  of  the  world,  in  which  I  shall  dis- 
cover the  most  hidden  secrets  •'  {Bibliotkeque  Orientale^ 
s.  V.  "  Giam  "). 

d   Modern  Egyptians,  5th  edit.  chap.  xi. 

e  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  509,  &c.  There  is  an 
excellent  paper  on  these  bowls  by  Dr,  Levy  of  Breslau, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  dtr  Deutsch.  Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft, 
ix.  p.  465,  &c. 

/  See  the  Modern  Egyptians,  5th  edit.  chap.  xii.  for 
an  account  of  the  performances  of  this  magician,  and 
Mr.  Lane's  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  their  occasional 
apparent  success. 
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words  used  to  designate  the  interpreters  sent  for 
by  Pharaoh  are  D^^^ptp^n,  "scribes"  (V)  and 
D"^ti!Dn,  "  wise  men."  « 

•  T  -;' 

We  again  hear  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  before  the  Exodus.  They 
were  summoned  by  Pliaraoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The 
account  of  what  they  effected  requires  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  from  its  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  magic  be  an  imposture.  We  read :  "  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 
When  J^haraoh  shall  speak  unto  you,  saying.  Show 
a  miracle  for  you:  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron, 
Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  [it]  before  Pharaoh,  [and] 
it  shall  become  a  serpent."  ^  It  is  then  related  that 
Aaron  did  thus,  and  afterwards :  "  Then  Pharaoh 
also  called  the  wise  men  ^  and  the  enchanters :  <^ 
now  they,  the  scribes  '^  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their 
secret  arts:/  for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents,  but  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vii.  8-12).  The  rods 
were  probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than  the 
height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean  here  a 
serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may  have  feigned 
a  change :  if  it  signify  a  crocodile  they  could  scarcely 
have  done  so.  The  names  by  which  the  magicians 
are  designated  are  to  be  noted.  That  which  we 
render  "scribes"  seems  here  to  have  a  general 
signification,  including  wise  men  and  enchanters. 
The  last  term  is  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  de- 
noting users  of  incantations,  ff  On  the  occasion  of 
the  first  plague,  the  turning  the  rivers  and  waters 
of  Egypt  into  blood,  the  opposition  of  the  magicians 
again  occurs.  "  And  the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so 
by  their  secret  arts  "  (vii.  22).  When  the  second 
plague,  that  of  frogs,  was  sent,  the  magicians  again 
made  the  same  opposition  (viii.  7).  Once  more 
they  appear  in  the  history.  The  plague  of  lice 
came,  and  we  read  that  when  Aaron  had  worked 
the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him:  "And  the 
scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the 
lice,  but  they  could  not:  so  there  were  lice  upon 
man  and  upon  beast.     And  the  scribes  said  unto 

«  The  former  word  is  difficult  of  explanation.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  it  is  also  used  for  a  class  of  the 
Babylonian  mag^i  (Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  2) ;  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian  word  Hebrai- 
cized.  Egyptian  equivalents  have  however  been  sought 
for;  and  Jablonsky  suggests  GpX'COjtJL,  ^^«"- 
maturgus,  and  Ignatius  Rossi  C^p6  CX^JUL 
'<  guardian  of  secret  things"  (ap.  Ges.  Thes,  s.  v.), 
both  of  which  are  far  too  unlike  the  Hebrew  to  have 
any    probability.     To    derive    it    from    the    Persian 

/Sj^jQi^y.^,   "endued  with  wisdom,''  when  occur- 


.^, 


ring  in  Daniel,  is  puerile,  as  Gesenius  admits.  He 
suggests  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  takes   it  either   from 

tO*nn,  "  a  pen  or  stylus,"  and  D  —  formative,  or 
supposes  it  to  be  a  quadriliteral,  formed  from  the 
triliteral  t^^in,   the  "  unused  "  root  of  t^^n,  and 

D'nn,  ^^  be  or  it  was  sacred."  The  former  seems  far 
more  probable  at  first  sight ;  and  the  latter  would  not 
have  had  any  weight  were  it  not  for  its  likeness  to 
the  Greek  lepoypafxixaTevg,  used  of  Egyptian  religious 
scribes  ;  a  resemblance  which,  moreover,  loses  much 
of  its  value  when  we  find  that  in  hieroglyphics  there 
is  no  exactly  corresponding  expression.  Notwith 
standing  these  Hebrew  derivations,  Gesenius  inclines 
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Pharaoh,  This  [is]  the  finger  of  God :  but  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  said  "  (viii.  18, 19,  Heb.  14, 
15).  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  magicians. 
All  we  can  gather  from  the  narrative  is  that  the 
appearances  produced  by  them  were  sufficient  to 
deceive  Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  It  is  nowhere 
declared  that  they  actually  produced  wonders,  since 
the  expression  "  the  scribes  did  so  by  their  secret 
arts  "  is  used  on  the  occasion  of  their  complete 
failure.  Nor  is  their  statement  that  in  the  wonders 
wrought  by  Aaron  they  saw  the  finger  of  God  any 
proof  that  they  recognized  a  power  superior  to  the 
native  objects  of  worship  they  invoked,  for  we  find 
that  the  Egyptians  frequently  spoke  of  a  supreme 
being  as  God.  It  seems  rather  as  though  they  had 
said,  "  Our  juggles  are  of  no  avail  against  the  work 
of  a  divinity."  There  is  one  later  niention  of  these 
transactions,  which  adds  to  our  information,  but 
does  not  decide  the  main  question.  St.  Paul  men- 
tions Jannes  and  Jambres  as  having  "  withstood 
Moses,"  and  says  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  be- 
came manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The  Egyptian 
character  of  these  names,  the  first  of  which  is,  in 
our  opinion,  found  in  hieroglyphics,  does  not  favor 
the  opinion,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  an  inspired  record,  that  the  Apostle 
cited  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  [Jannes 
AND  Jambkp:s.] 

AVe  turn  to  the  Egyptian  illustrations  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, was  inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion.  The  Ritual  is  a  system  of  incantations 
and  directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  disembodied 
soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  amulets  and 
incantations  treated  of  in  the  Pitual  was  held  to  be 
necessary  for  future  happiness,  although  it  was  not 
behoved  that  they  alone  could  ensure  it,  since  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have 
committed  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 


to  the  idea  that  a  similar  Egyptian  word  was  im- 
itated :    instancing    Abrech,    Moses,    and    behemoth 

(Tf^nS,  ntt?^),  n^?:2n:2);  but  no  one  of  these 
can  be  proved  to  be  Egyptian  in  origin,  and  there  is 
no  strong  ground  for  seeking  any  but  a  Hebrew  ety- 
mology for  the  second  and  third  (T/ies.  1.  c).     The 

most  similar  word  is  Hashmannim,  D"^5ttt^''ri  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  31,  Heb.  32),  which  we  suppose  to  be  Egyptian, 
meaning  Hermopolites,  with  perhaps,  in  the  one  place 
where  it  occurs,  a  reference  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
citizens  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  the  city  of  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Hermes.  [Hashmannim.]   We  prefer  to  keep 

to  the  Hebrew  derivation  simply  from  t^"nr|T,  and  to 
read  ^'  scribes,"  the  idea  of  magicians  being  probably 

understood.     The    other   word,    D"^tt!jn,   does    not 

•  T  -: ' 
seem  to  mean  any  special  class,  but  merely  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt  generally. 

&  The  word  D"^t^nb,  elsewhere  D"^t£5V  (ver.  22, 
•  T  :  '  •  T 

viii.  7,  18,  Heb.  3,  14),  signifies  "  secret  "  or  "  hidden 

arts,"  from  tO^b  (tOSb,  tOflb),  "  he  or  it  covered 
over,  hid,  or  wrapped  up." 
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of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in 
Hades.  The  thoroughly  magical  character  of  the 
Ritual  is  most  strikingly  evident  in  the  minute 
directions  given  for  making  amulets  ( Todtenbuch, 
ch.  100,  129,  134),  and  the  secresy  enjoined  in  one 
case  to  those  thus  occupied  (133).  The  later 
chapters  of  the  Ritual  (163-165),  held  to  have  been 
added  after  the  compilation  or  composition  of  the 
rest,  which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has  well  remarked, 
does  not  prove  their  much  more  modern  date  (Le 
Papyrus  Mayique  Harris^  p.  162),  contain  mysti- 
cal names  not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymology. 
These  names  have  been  thought  to  be  Ethiopian ; 
they  either  have  no  signification,  and  are  mere 
magical  gibberish,  or  else  they  are,  mainly  at  least, 
of  foreign  origin.  Besides  the  Ritual,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  books  of  a  purely  magical  character, 
such  as  that  which  M.  Chabas  has  just  edited  in 
his  work  referred  to  above.  The  main  source  of 
their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  appears  to  have 
been  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether 
justified  or  condemned,  had  the  power  of  revisiting 
the  earth  and  taking  various  forms.  This  belief  is 
abundantly  used  in  the  moral  tale  of  "  The  Two 
Brothers,"  of  which  the  text  has  been  recently 
publislied  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
{Select  Papyri^  Part  IE),  and  we  learn  from  this 
ancient  papyrus  the  age  and  source  of  much  of  the 
machinery  of  mediaeval  fictions,  both  eastern  and 
western.  A  likeness  that  strikes  us  at  once  in  the 
case  of  a  fiction  is  not  less  true  of  the  Ritual ;  and 
the  perila  encountered  by  the  soul  hi  Hades  are  the 
first  rude  indications  of  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
of  Arab  and  German  romance.  The  regions  of 
terror  traversed,  the  mystic  portals  that  open  alone 
to  magical  words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magic 
alone  can  deprive  of  their  power  to  injure,  are  here 
already  in  the  book  that  in  part  was  found  in  the 
reign  of  king  Mencheres  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian 
magic,  we  may  look  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in 
primitive  Africa.  There  we  find  the  realities  of 
which  the  ideal  form  is  not  greatly  distorted,  though 
greatly  intensified.  The  forests  that  clothe  the 
southern  slopes  of  snowy  Atlas,  full  of  fierce  beasts ; 
the  vast  desert,  untenanted  save  by  harmful  rep- 
tiles, swept  by  sand-storms,  and  ever  burning  under 
an  unchanging  sun  ;  the  marshes  of  the  south, 
teeming  with  brutes  of  vast  size  and  strength,  are 
the  several  zones  of  the  Egyptian  Hades.  The 
creatures  of  the  desert  and  the  plains  and  slopes, 
the  crocodile,  the  pachydermata,  the  lion,  perchance 
the  gorilla,  are  the  genii  that  hold  this  land  of  fear. 
In  what  dread  must  the  first  scanty  population 
have  held  dangers  and  enemies  still  feared  by  their 
swarming  posterity.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
imaginative  Nigritians  were  struck  with  a  super- 
stitious fear  that  certain  conditions  of  external 
nature  always  produce  with  races  of  a  low  type, 
where  a  higher  feeling  would  only  be  touched  by 
the  analogies  of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity. 
No  wonder  that,  so  struck,  the  primitive  race 
imagined  the  evils  of  the  unseen  world  to  be  the 
recurrence  of  those  against  which  they  struggled 
while  on  earth.  That  there  is  some  ground  for  our 
theory,  besides  the  generalization  which  led  us  to 
it,  is  shown  by  a  usual  Egyptian  name  of  Hades, 
"the  West;"  and  that  the  wild  regions  west  of 


a  For  the  facts  respecting  Egyptian  magic  here 
stated  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Chabas'  remark- 
able work.     We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  some  of 
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Egypt  might  directly  give  birth  to  such  fancies  as 
form  the  common  ground  of  the  machinery,  not 
the  general  belief,  of  the  Ritual,  as  well  as  of  the 
machinery  of  mediaeval  fiction,  is  shown  by  the 
fables  that  the  rude  Arabs  of  our  own  day  tell  of 
the  wonders  they  have  seen. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practiced  magic  gen- 
erally, the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  lawful  kind 
and  an  unlawful.  M.  Chabas  has  proved  this  from 
a  papyrus  which  he  finds  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  prosecution,  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  HI.  (B. 
C.  cir.  1220),  of  an  official  for  unlawfully  acquiring 
and  using  magical  books,  the  king's  property.  The 
culprit  was  convicted  and  punished  with  death  (p. 
169  ffi). 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to 
be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the 
fortune  attending  birth  on  certain  days,  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable 
ancient  calendar  {Select  Papyri^  Part  I.)  and  the 
evidence  of  writers  of  antiquity.  A  religious  prej- 
udice, or  the  occurrence  of  some  great  calamity, 
probably  lay  at  the  root  of  this  observance  of  days. 
Of  the  former,  the  birthday  of  Typhon,  the  fifth  of 
the  Epagomenfe,  is  an  instance.  xistrology  was 
also  held  in  high  honor,  as  the  calendars  of  certain 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  stating  the  positions  of 
the  stars  and  their  influence  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  show  us;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this 
branch  of  magical  arts  is  older  than  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  although  certain  stars  were  held  in  rev- 
erence in  the  time  of  thelVth  dynasty.  The  belief 
in  omens  probably  did  not  take  an  important  place 
in  Egyptian  magic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  superstition 
as  to  "the  evil  eye  "  appears  to  have  been  known, 
but  there  is  nothing  else  that  we  can  class  with 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal  magnetism. 
Two  classes  of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the 
magical  books:  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  been  read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  the  "  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph;  whereas  the 
other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wise  men,"  like  the 
other  class  there  mentioned." 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments 
that  can  be  held  to  relate  directly  to  the  practice 
of  this  art,  but  the  secret  passages  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  lately  opened  in  the  great  temple  of 
Dendarah,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  some 
purpose  of  imposture. 

The  Law  contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of 
all  magical  arts.  Besides  several  passages  con- 
demning them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification 
which  is  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object 
is  to  include  every  kind  of  magical  art.  The 
reference  is  to  the  practices  of  Canaan,  not  to  those 
of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do  not  seem  to  have  beei? 
brought  away  by  the  Israelites,  who,  it  may  be 
remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt  Egyptian  idol- 
atry, but  only  that  of  foreigners  settled  in  Egypt. 
[Remfhan.] 

The  Israelites  are  commanded,  in  the  place  re- 
ferred to,  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this 
prohibition :  "  There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee 
one  who  oflTereth  his  son  or  his  daughter  by  fire,  a 

his  deductions  ;  and  the  theory  we  have  put  forth  of 
the  origin  of  Egyptian  magic  is  purely  our  own. 
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practicer  of  divinations  (D"^t3D)7  DDp),  a  worker 
of  hidden  arts  (l^l^^),  anaugurer  (It^nDp),  an 
enchanter  (^jt^D^),  or  a  fabricator  of  charms 
(*n5n  "^-5^)?  ^^  ^^  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit 
(D'^^W  bsb'),  or  a  wizard  (^3^"^*l),  or  a  consulter 

of  the  dead  (n\7l?SrT"bS  ti?"!*'^!)-"  It   is  added 

that  these  are  abominations,  and  that  on  account 
of  their  practice  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be 
driven  out  (Deut.  xviii.  9-14,  esp.  10,  11).  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  offering  of  children  should  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  magical  arts.  The 
passage  in  Micah,  which  has  been  supposed  to  pre- 
serve a  question  of  Balak  and  an  answer  of  Balaam, 
when  the  soothsayer  was  sent  for  to  curse  Israel, 
should  be  here  noticed,  for  the  questioner  asks, 
after  speaking  of  sacrifices  of  usual  kinds,  "  Shall  I 
give  my  first-born  [for]  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  [for]  the  sin  of  my  soul?  "  (vi.  5-8). 
Perhaps,  however,  child-sacrifice  is  specified  on  ac- 
count of  its  atrocity,  which  would  connect  it  with 
secret  arts,  which  we  know  were  frequently  in  later 
times  the  causes  of  cruelty.  The  terms  which  fol- 
low appear  to  refer  properly  to  eight  different  kinds 
of  magic,  but  some  of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in 

a  general  sense.     1.   D*'^DJ7  DDp       is    literally 

"a  diviner  of  divinations."  The  verb  DDp  is 
used  of  false  prophets,  but  also  in  a  general  sense 
for  divining,  as  in  the  narrative  of  Saul's  consulta- 
tion of  the  witch   of  En  dor,  where  the  king   says 

"divine  unto  me  (DISS  ^'V  M^J'^'^^IDp),  I  pray 
thee,  by  the   familiar   spirit  "  (1   Sam.  xxviii.  8). 

2.  'jD'^^P  conveys  the  idea  of  "  one  who  acts  cov- 
ertly," and  so  "a  worker  of  hidden  arts."  The 
meaning  of  the  root  ^y^  is  covering,  and  the  sup- 
posed connection  with  fascination  by  the  eyes,  hke 
the  notion  of  "  the  evil  eye,"  as  though  the  original 

toot   were    "the   eye"   {))V),    seems  untenable." 

3.  ti?n5^,  which    we   render    "  an   augurer,"  is 

from  ti?nD,  which  is  hterally  "  he  or  it  hissed  or 
whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is  applied  to  the  practice 
of  enchantments,  but  also  to  divining  generally,  as 
in  the  case  of  Joseph's  cup,  and  where,  evidently 
referring  to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren  that  he  could 
divine,  although  in  both  places  it  has  been  read 
more  vaguely  with  the  sense  to  foresee  or  make  trial 
(Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  We  therefore  render  it  by  a 
term  which  seems  appropriate  but  not  too  definite. 

The  supposed  connection  of  tD^'2  with  ^7/13, 
"a  serpent,"  as  though  meaning  serpent-divina- 
tion, must  be  rejected,  the  latter  word  rather  com- 
ing  from    the   former,  with  the  signification    ' '  a 

hisser.'' ^     4.  ^tiS^ID^  signifies   "an  enchanter:" 


a  The  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  held  the 
superstition  of  the  evil  eye,  for  an  eye  is  the  determin- 
ative of  a  word  which  appears  to  signify  some  kind  of 
magic  (Chabas,  Papyrus  Magique  Harris^  p.  170  and 
note  4). 

&  The  name  Nahshon  Cjlt^n^),  of  a  prince  of 
Tudah  iu  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7  ; 
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the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  was  probably  "  he 
prayed,"  and  the    strict    sense  of  this  word  "  one 

who  uses  incantations."  5.  "^)Iin  "^5^  seems 
to  mean  "  a  fabricator  of  material  charms  or  amu- 
lets," if  *^5r^}  when  used  of  practicing  sorcery, 
means  to  bind  njagical  knots,  and  not  to  bind  a 
person  by  spells.  6.  I!2"^S  vSt£?  is  "an  inquirer 
by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  second  term  signifies  a 
bottle,<^  a  familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer, 
and  a   soothsayer   having  a  familiar  spirit.     The 

LXX.  usually  render  the  plural  n*mS  by  iyyao- 
Tpi.jut.v9o I,  which  has  been  rashly  translated  ventril- 
oquists, for  it  may  not  signify  what  we  understand 
by  the  latter,  but  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  sooth- 
sayers of  this  kind  gave  out  their  responses :  to  this 
subject  we  shall  recur  later.  The  consulting  of 
familiar  spirits  may  mean  no  more  than  invoking 
them ;  but  in  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  damsel  pos- 
sessed with  a  spirit  of  divination  (xvi.  16-18)  in 
very  distinct  terms.  This  kind  of  sorcery  —  divin- 
ation by  a  famihar  spirit  —  was  practiced  by  the 

witch  of  Endor.  7.  "^33?*n[*|,  which  we  render  "  a 
wizard,"  is  properly  "a  wise  man,"  but  is  always 
applied  to  wizards  and  false  prophets.  Gesenius 
{T/ies.  s.  V.)  supposes  that  in  Lev.  xx.  27  it  is  used 
of  a  fiimihar  spirit,  but  surely  the  readhig  "  a  wiz- 
ard "  is  there  more  probable.     8.  The  last  term, 

D"^n(^n"  vM  ti?"nl,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  "  a 

consulter  of  the  dead:"  necromancer  is  an  exact 
translation  if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter 
is  retained,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it  now 
usually  bears.  In  the  Law  it  was  commanded  that 
a  man  or  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a 
wizard,  should  be  stoned  (Lev.  xx.  27).  An  "en- 
chantress "  (nDt^5^)  was  not  to  hve  (Ex.  xxii. 
18;  Heb.  17).  Using  augury  and  hidden  arts  was 
also  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  26). 

The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When 
the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land  of 
Promise,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of 
Midian,  resorting  to  Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent  by 
messengers    with     "  the     rewards    of     divination 

(?  D"^^Dp)  in  their  hands  "  (Num.  xxii.  7)  for 
Balaam  the  diviner    (DD^^pPT,     Josh.   xiii.    22), 

whose  fame  was  known  to  them  though  he  dwelt  in 
Aram.  Balak's  message  shows  what  he  believed 
Balaam's  powers  to  be:  "Behold,  there  is  a  people 
come  out  from  Egypt:  behold,  they  cover  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me :  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people; 
for  they  [are]  too  mighty  for  me:  peradventure  I 
shall  prevail,  [that]  we  may  smite  them,  aiiid  [that] 
I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  that  he 
whom  thou  blessest  [is]  blessed :  and  he  whom  thou 
cursest  is  cursed  "  (Num.  xxii.  5,  6).  We  are 
told,   however,  that  Balaam,  warned   of  God,  first 


Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Kuth  iv.  20,  &c,),  means  "enchanter:" 
it  was  probably  used  as  a  proper  name  in  a  vague 
sense. 

c  This  meaning  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
Arab  idea  of  the  evil  Jinn  having  been  inclosed  in  bot- 
tles by  Solomon  was  derived  from  some  Jewish  tra- 
dition. 
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said  that  he  could  not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by 
inspiration  blessed  those  whom  he  had  been  sent 
for  to  curse.  He  appears  to  have  received  inspira- 
tion HI  a  vision  or  a  trance.  In  one  place  it  is  said, 
"  And  Balaam  saw  that  it  was  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  LoKD  to  bless  Israel,  and  he  went  not,  now  as 

before,  to  the  meeting  enchantments  (D"^tm5), 
but  he  set  his  face  to  the  wilderness  "  (xxiv.  i). 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  wjw  his  wont  to 
use  enchantments,  and  that  when  on  other  occasions 
he  went  away  after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered, 
he  hoped  that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish 
of  those  who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly 
defeated.  The  building  new  altars  of  the  mystic 
number  of  seven,  and  the  offering  of  seven  oxen  and 
seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that  Balaam  had  some 
such   idea;  and  the  marked  manner  in  which  he 

declared  "there  is  no enchanffment  (t^^^i3)  against 

Jacob,  and  no  divination  (Dp|7,)  against  Israel" 
(xxiii.  23),  that  he  had  come  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  have  availed,  the  diviner  here  being  made  to 
declare  his  own  powerlessness  while  he  blessed  those 
whom  he  was  sent  for  to  curse.  The  case  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  since  it  shows  a  man  who  was  used  as 
an  instrument  of  declaring  God's  will  trusting  in 
practices  that  could  only  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Balaam  was  never  a  true  prophet  but  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  to  be  sig- 
nally confounded.  This  history  aftbrds  a  notable 
instance  of  the  failure  of  magicians  in  attempting  to 
resist  the  Divine  will. 

The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of 
Endor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those 
which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural  terror 
with  which  it  is  full  cannot  however  be  proved  to 
be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  always  been  held  by 
sober  critics  that  the  appearing  of  Samuel  was  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  doom  of 
Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the  incanta- 
tions of  a  sorceress.  As,  however,  the  narrative 
is  allowed  to  be  very  difticult,  we  may  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The 
details  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  age: 
there  is  a  simplicity  in  the  manners  described  that 
is  foreign  to  a  later  time.  The  circumstances  are 
agreeable  M'ith  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  especially 
with  all  we  know  of  Saul's  character.  Here,  as 
ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his  ends  without 
caring  what  wrong  he  does;  he  wishes  to  consult 
a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  call  up  his  shade. 
]\Iost  of  all,  the  vigor  of  the  narrative,  showing  us 
the  scene  in  a  few  words,  proves  its  antiquity  and 
genuineness.  \Ve  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 

"  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had 
lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in 
his  own  city.  And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that 
had  ftimiliar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the 
land.  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  and  pitched  in  Shunem ;  and 
Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they  pitched 
in  Gilboa."  That  the  Philistines  should  have  ad- 
vanced so  far,  spreading  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  to 
which  Saul  had  come.  Here  in  times  of  faith 
Sisera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites 
were  smitten  by  Gideon,  some  of  the  army  of  the 
former  perishing  at  En-dor  itself  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10). 
"  And  when  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  PhiUstines, 
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he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled.    And 
when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lokd,  the  Lord  an- 
swered him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
nor  by  prophets.    Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants. 
Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that 
I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire  of  her.     x\nd   his 
servants  said  to  him,  Behold,  [there  is]  a  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor.     And  Saul 
disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and 
he  went,  and  two  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to 
the  woman  by  night."     En-dor  lay  in  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  about  7  or  8  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Mount  Gilboa.     Its    name,    the  "  fountain  of 
Dor,"  may  connect  it  with  the  Phoenician  city  Dor, 
which  was  on  the  coast  to  the  westward. 'f     If  so, 
it  may  have  retained  its  stranger-population,  and 
been  therefore  chosen  by  the  witch  as  a  place  where 
she  might  with  less  danger  than  elsewhere  practice 
her  arts.     It  has  been  noticed  that  the  mountain 
on  whose  slope  the  modern  village  stands   is  hol- 
lowed into  rock-hewn  caverns,  in  one  of  which  the 
witch  may  probably  have  dwelt.    [En-dor.]   Saul's 
disguise,  and  his  journeyuig  by  night,  seem  to  have 
been  taken  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  woman, 
rather  than  because  he  may  have  passed  through  a 
part  of  the  Philistine  force.     The  Philistines  held 
the  pliiin,  having  their  camp  at  Shunem,  whither 
they  had   pushed   on   from  Aphek  :  the   Israelites 
were  at  first  encamped  by  a  fountain  at  Jezreel,  but 
when  their  enemies   had  advanced  to  Jezreel  they 
appear  to   have  retired   to  the  slopes   of  Gilboa, 
whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either  into  the 
mountains  to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan.     The 
latter  seems  to  have  been   the  line  of  flight,  as, 
though  Saul  was  slain  on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body 
was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan.     Thus  Saul 
could  have  scarcely  reached  En-dor  without  passing 
at   least  very   near  the  army  of  the  Phihstines. 
'  And  he  said,  Divine  unto  me,  I  pray  thee,  by  the 
famihar  spirit,  and  bring  me   [him]  up,  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee."     It  is  noticeable  that  here 
witchcraft,  the  inquiring  by  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
necromancy,   are   all  connected   as  though   but  a 
single  art,  wliich  favors  the  idea  that  the  prohibition 
in    Deuteronomy   specifies    every  name  by  which 
magical  arts   were  known,   rather  than   so  many 
different  kinds  of  arts,  in  order  that  no  one  should 
attempt  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  such  prac- 
tices by  any  subterfuge.     It  is  evident  that  Saul 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  call  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch ;  but  this  does  not  prove  what  was 
his  own  general  conviction,  or  the  prevalent  con- 
viction of  the  Israelites  on  the  subject.     He  was  in 
a  great  extremity:  his  kingdom  in  danger:  himself 
forsaken   of  God  :    he    was  weary  with    a   night- 
journey,  perhaps  of  risk,  perhaps  of  great  length 
to  avoid  the  enemy,  and  faint  with  a  day's  fasting : 
he  was  conscious  of  wrong  as,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  he  commanded  unholy  rites  and  heard  in  the 
gloom  unholy  incantations.     In   such  a  strait   no' 
man's  judgment    is   steady,  and   Saul   may  have 
asked  to  see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  desper- 
ation  when    he    had    only  meant  to    demand   an 
oracular  answer.     It  may  even  be  thought  that, 
yearning  for  the  counsel  of  Samuel,  and  longing  to 
learn  if  the  net  that  he  felt  closing  about  him  were 
one  from  which  he  should  never  escape,  Saul  had 
that  keener  sense  that  some  say  comes  in  the  last 


«  Dor  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Dorus,  a 
son  of  Neptune,  whose  name  reminds  one  of  Taras,  the 
founder  of  Tarentum. 
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hours  of  life,  and  so,  conscious  that  the  prophet's 
shade  Avas  near,  or  was  about  to  come,  at  once 
sought  to  see  and  speak  with  it,  though  this  had 
not  been  before  purposed.  Strange  things  we  know 
occur  at  the  moment  when  man  feels  he  is  about 
to  die,«  and  if  there  be  any  time  when  the  unseen 
world  is  felt  while  yet  unentered,  it  is  M'hen  the 
soul  comes  first  within  the  chill  of  its  long-projected 
shadow.  "  And  the  woman  said  unto  him,  Behold, 
thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath 
cut  off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land:  wherefore  then.layest 
thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to  die  ?  And 
Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying,  [As]  the 
Lord  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment  happen  to 
thee  for  this  thing."  Nothing  more  shows  Saul's 
desperate  resolution  than  his  thus  swearing  when 
engaged  in  a  most  unholy  act  —  a  terrible  profanity 
that  makes  the  horror  of  the  scene  complete. 
Everything  being  prepared,  the  final  act  takes  place. 
"  Then  said  the  woman.  Whom  shall  I  bring  up 
unto  thee?  And  he  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel 
And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with 
a  loud  voice:  and  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying, 
Why  hast  thou  deceived  me?  for  thou- [art]  Saul. 
And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not  afraid :  for 
what  sawest  thou?  And  the  woman  said  unto 
.Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth.  iVnd 
he  said  unto  her,  What  [is]  his  form  ?  And  she 
said.  An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  [is]  covei-ed 
with  a  mantle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  [was] 
Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with  [his]  face  to  the 
ground,  and  bowed  himself.  And  Samuel  said  to 
Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  [or  "  disturbed  "] 
me,  to  hr'mg  me  up  ?  And  Saul  answered,  I  am 
sore  distres.-^ed;  for  the  PhiHstines  make  war  against 
me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  answereth 
me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams : 
therefore  I  ha\e  en  lied  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make 
known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  Then  said 
Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing 
the  Lord  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become 
thine  enemy  ?  And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him, 
as  he  spake  by  me:  for  the  Lord  bath  rent  the 
kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighbor,  [even]  to  David:  because  thou  obejedst 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  executedst  his  fierce 
wrath  upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.  Moreover,  the  Lord 
will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines:  and  to-morrow  [shalt]  thou  and 
thy  sons  [be]  with  me:  the  Lord  also  shall  deliver 
the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth, 
and  was  sore  afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samuel: 
and  there  was  no  strength  in  him ;  for  he  had  eaten 
no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night "  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  3-20).  The  woman  clearly  was  terrified  by 
an  unexpected  apparition  when  she  saw  Samuel. 
She  must  therefore  either  have  been  a  mere  ju2:gler, 
or  one  who  had  no  power  of  working  magical  won- 


a  We  may  instance  the  well-known  circumstance 
that  men  who  have  been  near  death  by  drowning  have 
asserted  that  in  the  last  moments  of  consciousness  all 
the  events  of  their  lives  have  passed  before  their  minds. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  assured  him  that  he  experienced 
this  sensation,  whenever  he  had  a  very  bad  fall  in 
hunting,  while  he  was  actually  falling.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  the  epitaph  — 

*'  Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  sought,  and  mercy  found." 
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ders  at  will.  The  sight  of  Samuel  at  once  showed 
her  who  had  come  to  consult  her.  The  prophet's 
shade  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  some  majestic 
shapes  wliich  the  witch  called  gods.  Saul,  as  it 
seems,  interrupting  her,  asked  his  form,  and  she  . 
described  the  prophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  days  on 
earth,  an  old  man,  covered  either  with  a  mantle, 
such  as  the  prophets  used  to  wear,  or  wrapped  in 
his  winding-sheet.  Then  Saul  knew  it  was  Samuel, 
and  bowed  to  the  ground,  from  respect  or  fear.  It 
seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  appearances,  and 
that  Saul  only  knew  of  them  through  her,  perhaps 
not  daring  to  look,  else  why  should  he  have  asked 
what  form  Samuel  had  ?  The  prophet's  complaint 
we  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
separate  state:  thus  much  we  know,  that  state  is 
always  described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  sleep. 
That  the  woman  should  have  been  able  to  call  him 
up  cannot  be  hence  inferred;  her  astonishment 
shows  the  contrary ;  and  it  would  be  explanation 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  was  sent  to  give  Saul 
the  last  warning,  or  that  the  earnestness  of  the 
king's  wish  had  been  permitted  to  disquiet  him  in 
his  resting-place.  Although  the  word  "  disquieted  " 
need  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  sense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  interruption  of  a  state  of  rest,  our 
translators  wisely,  we  think,  preferring  this  render- 
ing to  "  disturbed,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if 
we  hold  that  Samuel  appeared,  this  is  a  great  dif- 
ficulty. If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  prophet's 
coming  was  ordered,  it  is  not  unsurmountable. 
The  declaration  of  Saul's  doom  agrees  with  what 
Samuel  had  said  before,  and  was  fulfilled  the  next 
day,  when  the  king  and  his  sons  fell  on  Mount 
Gilboa.  It  may.  however,  be  asked  —  Was  the 
apparition  Samuel  himself,  or  a  supernatural  mes- 
senger in  his  stead  ?  Some  may  even  object  to  our 
holding  it  to  have  been  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a 
sick  brain;  but  if  so,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
woman's  conviction  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  the 
king's  horror  at  the  words  he  heard,  or,  as  these 
would  say,  that  he  thought  he  heard  ?  It  was  not 
only  th^  hearing  his  doom,  but  the  hearing  it  in  a 
voice  from  the  other  world  that  stretched  the  faith- 
less strong  man  on  the  ground.  He  must  have  felt 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a 
sepulchral  voice.  How  else  could  the  doom  have 
come  true,  and  not  the  king  alone,  but  his  sons, 
have  gone  to  the  place  of  disembodied  souls  on  the 
morrow?  for  to  be  with  the  dead  concerned  the 
soul,  not  the  body :  it  is  no  difficulty  that  the  king's 
corpse  was  unburied  till  the  generous  men  of  Jabesh- 
ilead.  mindful  of  his  old  kindness,  rescued  it  from 
the  wall  of  Bethshan.  If  then  the  apparition  was 
real,  should  we  suppose  it  Sanuiel's  ?  A  reasonable 
criticism  would  say  it  seems  to  have  been  so ;  (for 
the  supposition  that  a  messenger  came  in  his  stead 
must  be  rejected,  as  it  would  make  the  speech  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  untruth;)  and  if  asked  what 
sufficient  cause  there  was  for  such  a  sending  forth 
of  the  prophet  from  his  rest,  would  reply  that  we 


If  this  phenomenon  be  not  involuntary,  but  the  result 
of  an  effort  of  will,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  last  moments  of  conscious- 
ness. A  man  sure  of  his  doom  might  be  in  this  pecu- 
liar and  unexplained  mental  state  long  before.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  mind  before  death  experiences  a  change 
of  condition,  just  as,  conversely,  every  physical  func- 
tion does  not  cease  at  once  with  what  we  term  dis- 
solution. 
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know  not  the  reason  for  such  warnings  as  abound 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  perhaps  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  door  of  repentance  was  not  closed  against 
the  king,  and  his  impiety  might  have  been  par- 
doned had  he  repented.  Instead,  he  went  forth  in 
despair,  and,  when  his  sons  had  fallen  and  his  army 
was  put  to  the  rout,  sore  wounded  fell  on  his  own 
sword. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  strange 
history  we  have  no  warrant  for  attributing  super- 
natural power  to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonably, 
it  refers  to  the  question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead, 
as  to  which  other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no 
doubt.  The  connection  with  magic  seems  purely 
accidental.  The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bystander 
after  the  first:  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all. 
The  apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfillment 
of  Saul's  desire,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
measures  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We  have 
examined  the  narrative  very  carefully,  from  its 
detail  and  its  remarkable  character:  the  result 
leaves  the  main  question  unanswered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms  magical 
practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews, as  we  especially  learn  from  the  condemnation 
of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every  form  of  idola- 
try which  the  people  had  adopted  in  succession 
doubtless  brought  with  it  its  magic,  which  seems 
always  to  have  remained  with  a  strange  tenacity 
that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  false  worship  with 
which  it  was  connected.  Thus  the  use  of  teraphim, 
dating  from  the  patriarchal  age,  was  not  abandoned 
when  the  worship  of  the  Canaanite,  Phoenician, 
and  Syrian  idols  had  been  successively  adopted. 
In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture  there  is  little 
notice  of  magic,  excepting  that  wherever  the  false 
prophets  are  mentioned  we  have  no  doubt  an  indi- 
cation of  the  prevalence  of  magical  practices.  We 
are  especially  told  of  Josiah  that  he  put  away  the 
workers  with  familiar  spirits,  the  wizards,  and  the 
teraphim,  as  well  as  the  idols  and  the  other  abomi- 
nations of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  performance 
of  the  commands  of  the  book  of  the  Law  which 
had  been  found  (2  K.  xxiii.  24).  But  in  the 
prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic  of  the 
Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign   nations.     Isaiah  says  that  the  people 

had  become  "  workers  of  hidden  arts  (0*^33^) 
like  the  riiilistines,"  and  apparently  alludes  in  the 
same  place  to  the  practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene- 
Kedem  (ii.  6).  The  nation  had  not  only  abandoned 
true  religion,  but  had  become  generally  addicted  to 
magic  in  the  maimer  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
Egyptian  origin  [Caphtor]  is  consistent  with  such 
a  condition.  The  origin  of  the  Bene-Kedem 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Egyptian  wars  in  Syria,  under  the  XlXth 
dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  1300,  a  race,  partly  at  least 
Mongolian,  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,« 
among  whom  therefore  we  should  again  expect  a 
national  practice  of  magic,  and  its  prevalence  with 
their  neighbors.  Balaam,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Bene- 
Kedem,  though  he  may  not  have  been  of  their  race. 
In  another  place  the  prophet  reproves  the  people  for 
seeking  "  unto  them  that  have  famihar  spirits,  and 


a  Let  those  who  doubt  this  examine  the  representa- 
tion in  Rosellini's  Monwnentt  Storici,  i,  pi.  Ixxxviii, 
seq.  of  the  great  battle  between  Rameses  II.  and  the 
Hittites  and  their  confederates,  near  KETESH,  on  the 
Orontes. 
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unto  the  wizards  that  chirp,  and  that  mutter" 
(viii.  19).  The  practices  of  one  class  of  magicians 
are  still  more  distinctly  described,  where  it  is  thus 
said  of  Jerusalem :  "  And  I  will  camp  against  thee 
round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a 
mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee.  And 
thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  [and]  shalt  speak  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of 
the  dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be,  as  of  one  that 
hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust  "  (xxix.  3,  4). 
Isaiah  alludes  to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when 
he  says  that  in  their  calamity  "  they  shall   seek 

to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers  [D"^t5S  -J,^  and 
to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the 
wizards"  (xix.  3).  And  in  the  same  manner  he 
thus  taunts  Babylon :  "  Stand  now  with  thy  charms, 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thine  enchantments, 
wherein  thou  hast  labored  from  thy  youth ;  if  so 
be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest 
prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
counsels.  Let  now  the  viewers  of  the  heavens  [or 
astrologers],  the  stargazers,  the  monthly  prognos- 
ticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  [these 
things]  that  shall  come  upon  thee"  (xlvii.  12,  13). 
The  magic  of  Babylon  is  here  characterized  by  the 
prominence  given  to  astrology,  no  magicians  being 
mentioned  excepting  practicers  of  this  art;  unlike 
the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  lower  place  than  with 
the  Chaldaean  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly 
of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably  were 
such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of  Jere- 
miah, not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  Ahab's  seem 
to  have  been.  Concerning  these  prophets  it  is 
said,  "  Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  have  a  vision :  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over 
them.  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the 
diviners  confounded :  yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their 
hp;  for  [there  is]  no  answer  of  God"  (iii.  6,  7). 
Later  it  is  said  as  to  Jerusalem,  "  The  heads 
thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof 
teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
money :  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say, 
[Is]  not  the  Lord  among  us  ?  none  evil  can  come 
upon  us"  (ver.  11).  These  prophets  seem  to  have 
practiced  unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected 
revelations. 

Jeremiah  was  constantly  opposed  by  false  proph- 
ets, who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  saying  that  they  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
false  visions,  and  who  practiced  various  magical 
arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25,  ad  Jin.,  xxvii.  9,  TO,  —  where 
the  several  designations  applied  to  those  who  coun- 
selled the  people  not  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
may  be  used  in  contempt  of  the  false  prophets  — 
xxix.  8,  9). 

Ezekiel,  as  we  should  have  expected,  affords  some 
remarkable  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions.  From 
him  we  learn  that  fetishism  was  among  the  idola- 
tries which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest  days  of  the 

6  This  word  may  mean  whisperers,  if  it  be  the  plural 
of  tOS,  '^  a  murmur," 
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kingdom  of  Judah,  had  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bors, Hke  the  Komans  in  the  age  of  general  cor- 
ruption that  caused  the  dechne  of  their  empire. 
In  a  vision,  in  which  the  prophet  saw  the  abomina- 
tions of  Jerusalem,  he  entered  the  chambers  of 
imagery  in  the  Temple  itself:  "  I  went  in  and  saw; 
and  behold  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about." 
Here  seventy  elders  were  offering  incense  in  the 
dark  (viii.  7-12).  This  idolatry  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt,  for  the  description  perfectly 
answers  to  that  of  the  dark  sanctuaries  of  Egyptian 
temples,  with  the  sacred  animals  portrayed  upon 
their  walls,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  character 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,-  where  creeping  things 
are  not  represented  as  objects  of  worship.  With 
this  low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally  low  kind  of 
magic  obtained,  practiced  by  prophetesses  who  for 
small  rewards  made  amulets  by  which  the  people 
were  deceived,  (xiii.  17,  ad  Jin.).  The  passage  must 
be  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  amulets  are  referred  to  which  were 
made  and  sold  by  these  women,  and  perhaps  also 
worn  by  them.  We , may  probably  read:  "Woe 
to  the  [women]  that  sew  pillows  upon  all  joints  of 
the  hands  [elbows  or  armholes?],  and  make  ker- 
chiefs upon  the  head  of  every  stature  to  hunt 
souls!  ■'  (xiii.  18).  If  so,  we  have  a  practice  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  hang 
amulets  of  the  kind  called  "hegab"  upon  the  right 
side,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the 
u'pper  part  of  the  arm.  We  carmot,  in  any  case, 
see  how  the  passage  can  be  explained  as  simply 
referring  to  the  luxurious  dress  of  the  women  of 
that  time,  since  the  prophet  distinctly  alludes  to 
pretended  visions  and  to  divinations  (ver.  23), 
using  almost  the  same  expressions  that  he  applies 
in  another  place  to  the  practices  of  the  false 
prophets  (xxii.  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's divination  by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he 
shuffled  arrows  "  (xxi.  21),  must  refer  to  a  prac- 
tice the  same  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divination 
by  arrows  called  PLl-Meysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur-an.  [See 
Hospitality.] 

The  references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
relate  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  nmch 
to  the  art  as  to  those  who  used  it.  Daniel,  when 
taken  captive,  was  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Chakheans  and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  (ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  understand 

the  Magi  (bllD  ^p^'^U)^   for  the  term  is  used 

as    including     magicians    (D'^^tJ'nn),  sorcerers 

(D^^t^S),  enchanters    (D^Dt£^?^),    astrologers 

(^"^"HTll),  and  Chaldseans,  the  last  being  apparently 

the  most  important  class  (ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14, 
18,  24,  27;  comp.  i.  20).  As  in  other  cases  the 
true  prophet  was  put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians, 
and  he  succeeded  where  they  utterly  failed.  The 
case  resembles  Pharaoh's,  excepting  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar asked  a  harder  thing  of  the  wise  men. 
Having  forgotten  his  dream,  he  not  only  required 
of  them  an  interpretation,  but  that  they  should 
make  knovvn  the  dream  itself.  They  were  perfectly 
ready  to  tell  the  interpretation  if  only  they  heard 
the  dream.  The  king  at  once  saw  that  they  were 
impostors,  and  that  if  they  truly  had  supernatural 
powers  they  could  as  well  tell  him  his  dream  as  its 
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meaning.  Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon;  but  Daniel,  praying 
that  he  and  his  fellows  might  escape  this  destruc- 
tion, had  a  vision  in  which  the  matter  was  revealed 
to  him.  He  was  accordingly  brought  before  the 
king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disavowed  any  knowledge 
of  his  own.  "  The  secret  which  the  king  hath 
demanded,  the  wise  men,  the  sorcerers,  the  magi- 
cians, the  astrologers,  cannot  show  unto  the  king; 
but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets ' ' 
(vv.  27,  28).  "But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is  not 
revealed  to  me  for  [any]  wisdom  that  I  have  more 
than  any  living  "  (30).  He  then  related  the  dream 
and  its  interpretation,  and  was  set  over  the  prov- 
ince as  well  as  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
Again  the  king  dreamt:  and  though  he  told  them 
the  dream  the  wise  men  could  not  interpret  it,  and 
Daniel  again  showed  the  meaning  (iv.  4,  fF.).  In 
the  relation  of  this  event  we  read  that  the  king 
called  him  "chief  of  the  scribes,"  the  second  part 
of  the  title  being  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (iv.  9;  Chald.  6).  A  third 
time,  when  Belshazzar  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
were  the  wise  men  sent  for,  and  on  their  failing, 
Daniel  was  brought  before  the  king  and  the  inter- 
pretation given  (v.).  These  events  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  always  occurred  in  all  other 
cases  recorded  in  Scripture  when  the  practicers  of 
magic  were  placed  in  opposition  to  true  prophets. 
It  may  be  asked  by  some  how  Daniel  could  take 
the  post  of  chief  of  the  wise  men  when  he  had 
himself  proved  their  imposture.  If,  however,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  the  class  were  one  of  the  learned 
generally,  among  whom  some  practiced  magical 
arts,  the  case  is  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  these  wise  men  been  magicians 
only.  Besides,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Daniel 
was  providentially  thus  placed  that,  like  another 
Joseph,  he  might  further  the  welfare  and  ultimate 
return  of  his  people.     [Magi.] 

After  the  Captivity  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic.  Zecha- 
riah  speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and 
diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very 
names  of  idols  should  be  forgotten  and  false  proph- 
ets have  virtually  ceased  (xiii.  1-4),  yet  in  neither 
case  does  it  seem  certain  that  he  is  alluding  to  the 
usages  of  his  own  day. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in  the 
later  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era  magic 
was  no  longer  practiced  by  the  educated  Jews.  In 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  treats  their  art  as  an  impos- 
ture (xvii.  7).  The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional 
case.  If  we  hold  that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or 
a  neighboring  country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its 
composition  not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a  different 
state  of  society  to  [from]  that  of  the  Jews  af  Egypt 
and  Palesthie.  If,  however,  it  was  written  'in  Pales- 
tine about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others  sup- 
pose, we  must  still  recollect  that  it  refers  rather  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  common  people  than  to  those 
of  the  learned.  In  either  case  its  pretensions  make 
it  unsafe  to  follov/  as  indicating  the  opinions  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  It  professes  to  relate 
to  a  period  of  which  its  writer  could  have  known 
little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  supernatural  agency 
from  Scripture,  adding  as  much  as  was  judged  safe 
of  current  superstition. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  The 
coming  of  Magi  to  worship  Christ  is  indeed  related 
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(Matt.  ii.  1-12),  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  sup- 
posing that  they  were  magicians  from  their  name, 
which  the  A.  V.  not  unreasonably  renders  "  wise 
men"  [Magi J.  Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been 
opposed  by  magicians,  and  the  Apostles  and  other 
early  teachers  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  have  rarely 
encountered  them.  Philip  the  deacon,  when  he 
preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon  a  famous 
magician,  commonly  known  as  Simon  Magus,  who 
had  had  great  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had 
it  been  so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been 
admitted  into  the  Church  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  When 
St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  were  at  Paphos,  as  they 
preached  to  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulas,  Elymas, 
a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet  {riua  audpa 
jxayov  i/ev^oiTpo^r]rr]v)^  withstood  them,  and  was 
struck  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii. 
0-12).  At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  exorcists  sig- 
nally failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid,  and 
abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.  "  And 
many  tliat  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and  showed 
tlieir  deeds.  Many  of  tliem  also  which  used  curi- 
ous arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all:  and  they  counted  the  price  of 
them,  and  found  [it]  fifty  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver"  (xix.  18,  19).  Here  both  Jews  and  Greeks 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  addicted  to  magic,  even 
after  they  had  nominally  joined  tlie  Church.  In 
all  these  cases  it  appears  that  though  the  practicers 
were  generally  or  ahvays  Jews,  the  field  of  their 
success  was  with  Gentiles,  showing  that  among  the 
Jews  in  gefieral,  or  the  educated  class,  the  art  had 
fallen  into  disrepute.  Here,  as  before,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  real  effect  produced  by  the  magi- 
cians. We  have  already  noticed  the  remarkable 
case  of  the  "damsel  having  a  spirit  of  divination  " 
{exov(Tav  rrvev/ixa  TrvQaova)  "  which  brought  her 
masters  much  gain  by  foretelling  "'  {fxavrevoixevr]), 
from  whom  St.  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion (xvi.  16-18).  This  is  a  matter  belonging  to 
another  sul)ject  than  that  of  magic. 

Our  examination  of  the  various  notices  of  magic 
in  the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result:  They 
do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state 
positively  that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
duced by  magical  rites.  They  therefore  afford  no 
evidence  that  man  can  gain  supernatural  powers  to 
use  at  his  will.  This  consequence  goes  some  way 
towards  showing  that  we  may  conclude  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  real  magic;  for  although  it  is 
dangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evidence,  yet  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  especially  strong.  Had 
any  but  illusions  been  worked  by  magicians,  surely 
the  Scriptures  would  not  have  passed  over  a  fact  of 
so  much   importance,  and  one  which  would  have 
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«  This  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  readhigs  of  Mai's  edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex 
depart  from  the  ordinary  '^  Vatican  Text,"  as  usually 
edited,  and  agree  more  or  less  closely  with  the  Alex- 
andrine (Codex  A). 

?^  Von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  211)  represents 
Gog  as  the  people,  and  not  the  prince.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Rev.  xx.  8  the  name  does  apply  to 
a  people,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Ezekiel. 

<-'  In  the  A.  V.  Gog  is  represented  as  "  the  chief 
prince  "  of  Meshech  and  Tubal  :  but  it  is  pretty  well 

agreed  that  the  Hebrew  words  tt^S^H  W^ti?D  cannot 
bear  the  meaning  thus  affixed  to  them.  The  true  ren- 
dering is  "  prince  of  Rosh,"  as  given  ia  the  LXX. 
(apxoi^Tft'Pw?).     The  other  sense  was  adopted  by  the 


rendered  the  prohibition  of  these  arts  far  more 
necessary.  The  general  belief  of  mankind  in  magic, 
or  things  akin  to  it,  is  of  no  worth,  since  the  hold- 
ing sucli  current  superstition  in  some  of  its  branches, 
if  we  push  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  faith  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of  a  creed  far  below 
that  of  Plato. 

From  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  real  results 
having  been  worked  by  supernatural  agency  used 
by  magicians,  we  may  draw  this  important  infer- 
ence, that  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  same  in 
profane  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  R.  S.  P. 

MAGID'DO  ([Rom.]  Ma7e55c^  ;  but  Mai 
[i.  e.  Vat.],  niera  'A8Sous;  and  Alex.«  MeraeS- 
daovs-  Ma(jeddo)^  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Megiudo.  It  occurs  only  in  1  Esdr.  i.  29.  [Me- 
GIDDON.]  G. 

*  MAGISTRATES  has  its  generic  sense  of 
rulers,  civil  officers,  in  Ezr.  vii.  25 ;  Luke  xii.  1 1 ; 
Tit.  iii.  1 ;  but  in  Acts  xvi.  20  fiT.  is  a  specific  term 
{(TTpaT7]yol)  referring  to  the  duumviri  or  prcetors 
at  Philippi  [see  Colony,  Amer.  ed.].  H. 

*  MAGNIFICAL  =  magnificent,  according 
to  the  present  usage,  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple, 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxii.  5.     It  is  the  rendering  of  the 

Hiph.  inf.  of  bis.  M. 

MA'GOG  0**^^^  [see  below]:  Mayd}y;  [in 
Ez.  xxxix.  6  Ticy,  Alex,  o-c-;  in  1  Chr.,  Alex.  Ma- 
ywa-  J'^«//W/]).  The  name  Magog  is  applied  in 
Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or  people. 
In  Gen.  x.  2  [and  1  Chr.  i.  5]  Magog  appears  as 
the  second  son  of  Japheth  in  connection  with  Co- 
mer (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medes):  in 
Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1,  6,  it  appears  as  a  country, 
or  people  of  which  Gog  was  the  prince,'^  in  con- 
junction with  Meshech  c  (the  Moschici),  Tubal  (the 
Tibareni),  and  Rosh  (the  Roxolani).  In  the  latter 
of  these  senses  there  is  evidently  implied  an  etymo- 
logical connection  between  Gog  and  Ma  =  gog, 
the  M(i  being  regarded  by  Ezekiel  as  a  prefix  sig- 
nificant of  a  country.  In  this  case  Gog  contains 
the  original  element  of  the  name,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  its  origin  in  some  Persian  root.f^  The 
notices  of  Magog  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  northern 
locality :  not  only  did  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it  belong  to  that  quarter,  but  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  Ezekiel  that  he  was  to  come  up 
from  "the  sides  of  the  north  "  (xxxix.  2),  from  a 
country  adjacent  to  that  of  Togarmah  or  Armenia 
(xxxviii.  G),  and  not  far  from  "  the  isles  "  or  mari- 


Vulgate  in  consequence  of  the  name  Rosh  not  occur- 
ring elsewhere  in  Scripture.     [Rosii.] 

d  Various  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  sug- 
gested, none  of  which  can  be  absolutely  accepted. 
Knobel  ( VUlkert.  p.  63)  proposes  the  Sanskrit  7nah  or 
maha.^  ^'  great,"  and  a  Persian  word  signifying  '^  moun- 
tain," in  which  case  the  reference  would  be  to  the 
Caucasian  range.  The  terms  ghos;h  and  moghef  are 
still  applied  to  some  of  the  heights  of  that  range. 
This  etymology  is  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  {Introd. 
to  Gen.  ii.  211).  On  the  other  hand,  Hitzig  (Co?nw.  in 
Ez.)  connects  the  first  syllable  with  the  Coptic  ma^ 
"place,"  or  the  Sanskrit  maha.,  "  land,"  and  the  sec- 
ond with  a  Persian  root,  kohi.^  "  the  moon,"  as  though 
the  term  had  reference  to  moon-worshippers. 
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time  regions  of  Europe  (xxxix.  6).  The  people  of 
Magog  further  appear  as  having  a  force  of  cavalry 
(xxxviii.  15),  and  as  armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix. 
3).  From  the  above  data^  combined  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  time  at  which  Ezekiel  lived,  the 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  Magog  represents 
the  important  race  of  the  Scythians.  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §  1)  and  Jerome  (  QmhsI.  in  Gen.  x.  2) 
among  early  writers  adopted  this  view,  and  they 
have  been  followed  in  the  main  by  modern  writers. 
In  identifying  Magog  with  the  Scythians,  however, 
we  must  not  ho,  understood  as  using  the  latter  term 
in  a  strictly  ethnographical  sense,  but  as  a  general 
expression  for  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Cau- 
casus." We  regard  Magog  as  essentially  a  cjeo- 
r/raphical  term,  just  as  it  was  applied  by  the  Syrians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  Asiatic  Tartary,  and  l)y  the 
Arabians  to  the  district  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas  (Winer,  R/vb.  s.  v.).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  un- 
doubtedly the  people  generally  known  by  the  clas- 
sical name  of  "  Scythians."  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  7th  century  b.  c.  they  had  become  well 
known  as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole 
of  western  Asia.  Forced  from  their  original  quar- 
ters north  of  the  Caucasian  range  by  the  inroad  of 
the  Massagetse,  they  descended  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  took  Sardis  (b.  c.  629),  and  main- 
tained a  long  war  with  the  Lydian  monarchs 
thence  they  spread  into  Media  (b.  c.  624),  where 
they  defeated  Cyaxares.  They  then  directed  their 
course  to  Egypt,  and  were  bribed  off  by  Psam- 
metichus;  on  tiieir  return  ^  they  attacked  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon.  They  were  finally 
ejected  b.  c.  596,  after  having  made  their  name  a 
terror  to  the  whole  eastern  world  (Herod,  i.  103  fF.). 
The  Scythians  are  described  by  classical  writers  as 
skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (Herod,  i.  73,  iv.  132; 
Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  §  15),  and  even  as  the  inventors 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  (Plin.  vii.  57);  they  were 
specially  famous  as  mounted  bowmen  (tiriroTo^oTai. ; 
Herod,  iv.  46;  Thucyd.  ii.  96);  they  also  enjoyed 


Scythian  horseman  (from  Kertch). 

an  ill-fame  for  their  cruel  and  rapacious  habits 
(Herod,  i.  106).  With  the  memory  of  these  events 
yet  fresh  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  Ezekiel 
selects  the  Scythians  as  the  symbol  of  earthly  vio- 
lence, arrayed  against  the  people  of  God,  but  meeting 
with  a  signal  and  utter  overthrow.  He  depicts  their 
avarice  and  violence  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and  the  fearful 
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vengeance  executed  upon  them  (xxxviii.  14-23)  — 
a  massacre  so  tremendous  that  seven  months  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the  corpses  in  the 
valley  which  should  thenceforth  be  named  Hamon- 
gog  (xxxix.  11-16).  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  has 
been  transferred  in  the  Apocalypse  to  describe  the 
final  struggle  between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (Rev. 
XX.  8).  As  a  question  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of 
the  Scythians  presents  great  difficulties :  many  emi- 
nent writers,  with  Niebuhr  and  Neumann  at  their 
head,  regard  them  as  a  Mongolian,  and  therefore  a 
non-Japhetic  race.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  en- 
ter into  the  general  question,  which  is  complicated  by 
the  undefined  and  varying  applications  of  the  name 
Scythia  and  Scythians  among  ancient  writers  As 
far  as  the  Biblical  notices  are  concerned,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  Ezekiel's  age  — 
the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  —  were  in  all  probability 
a  Japhetic  race.  They  are  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Argippsei,  a  clearly  Mongolian  race 
(Herod,  iv.  23),  and  they  are  connected  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  Agathyrsi,  a  clearly  Indo-European 
race  (iv.  10).  The  mere  silence  of  so  observant  a 
writer  as  Herodotus,  as  to  any  striking  features  in 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  Scythians,  must 
further  be  regarded  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  their  Japhetic  origin.  W.  L.  B. 

MA^GOR-MIS^SABIB  (^"^^©^  n^^T^: 
MeroLKos-  Pnvor  undlque),  hterally,  "terror  on 
every  side:  "  the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Pash- 
ur  the  priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put  him  in 
the  stocks  for  prophesying  against  the  idolatry  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xx.  3).  The  significance  of  the 
appellation  is  explained  in  the  denunciation  with 
which  it  was  accompanied  (ver.  4):  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  Behold  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thy- 
self and  to  all  thy  friends."  The  LXX.  must  have 
connected  the  word  with  the  original  meaning  of 
the  root  "to  wander,"  for  they  keep  up  the  play 
upon  the  name  in  ver.  4.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  phrase  occurs  in  several  other  passages  of 
Jeremiah  (vi.  25,  xx.  10,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29;  Lam.  ii. 
22),  and  is  only  found  besides  in  Ps.  xxxi.  13. 

MAGTIASH  (ri?^'^?:?^  [perh.  mofh-MIkr-]  : 
Meyacprjs]  Alex,  yiayacprjs'-,  [Vat.]  FA.  Bayacprjs' 
3fegpJnns),  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 
The  name  is  probably  not  that  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  family.  It  is  supposed  by  (^almet  and 
Junius  to  be  the  same  as  Magbisii  in  Ezr.  ii.  30. 

MA'HALAH  (jl^H^  [slcJmess]:  Maekd; 
Alex.  MooXa-  Moholn),  one  of  the  three  children 
of  Hammoleketh,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii. 
18).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  woman,  as 
it  is  the  same  with  that  of  Mahlah,  the  daughter 
of  Zelophehad,  also  a  descendant  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite.  ^ 

MAHALA^LEEL  (^^^^lT^  [prf^^'se  of 
God]:  MaXeXe-hh-  Mahleel).'  1.*  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  gen- 
ealogy, and  son  of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,  15-17; 
1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  Mahala- 
leel  and  Mehujael,  the  fourth  from  Adam  in  the 


a  In  the  Koran  Gog  and  Magog  are  localized  north 
of  the  Caucasus.  There  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  legend  that  the  enemies  of  religion 
and  civilization  lived  in  that  quarter  {Haxthausen' s 
Tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  p.  55). 


&  The  name  of  Scythopolis,  by  whicli  Beth-shean 
was  known  in  our  Saviour's  time,  was  regarded  as  a 
trace  of  the  Scythian  occupation  (Plin.  v.  16) ;  this, 
however,  is  doubtful.     [Scythopolis.] 
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genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  are  identical. 
Ewald  recognizes  in  Mahalaleel  the  sun-god,  or 
Apollo  of  the  antediluvian  mythology,  and  in  hjs 
son  Jared  the  god  of  water,  the  Indian  Varuna 
{Gesch.  i.  357),  but  his  assertions  are  perfectly 
arbitrary. 

2.  ([Vat.]  FA.  MaAeAT?^-)  A  descendant  of 
Perez,  or  Fharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ancestor 
of  Athaiah,  whose  family  resided  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

MA^HALATH  (nbqP  [  perh.  harp,  lyre] : 
MaeXed'  Maheleth)^  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  9).  In  the 
Edomite  genealogy  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  10,  13,  17) 
she  is  called  BasheMxVth,  sister  of  Nebajoth,  and 
mother  of  Keuel ;  but  the  Hebra^o-Samaritan  text 
has  Mahalath  throughout.  On  the  other  hand 
Bashemath,  the  wife  of  Esau,  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Ilittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34). 
[Bashematit.] 

MA'HALATH  (hbq^  {harp,  lyre]  :  [Rom. 
MooAaO;  Vat.]  MoAaa0;  *Alex-  MoAa9:  Maha- 
lath), one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of  king  Kehoboam, 
apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  xi.  18  only).  She  was 
her  husband's  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of  king 
David's  son  Jeriraoth,  who  was  probably  the  child 
of  a  concubine,  and  not  one  of  his  regular  family. 
)hus,  without  naming  Mahalath,  speaks  of  her 
'a  kinswoman"  {avyy^vri  riva-,  Ant.  viii.  10, 
§  1).  No  children  are  attributed  to  the  marriage, 
nor  is  she- again  named.  The  ancient  Hebrew  text 
(Cethib)  in  this  passage  has  "son"  instead  of 
"  daughter."  The  latter,  however,  is  the  correction 
of  the  Kri,  and  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
and  Targum,  as  well  as  by  the  A.  V.  G. 

MA'HALATH  (nbq?^  [see  below] :  Mae- 

Xed-  Maeleth).  The  title  of  Ps.  Hii.,  in  which 
this  rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  Geneva 
version,  "To  him  that  excelleth  on  Mahalath;" 
which  was  explained  in  the  margin  to  be  "an  in- 
strument or  kind  of  note."  This  expresses  hi  short 
the  opinions  of  most  commentators.     Connecting 

the  word  with  vhll^,  mdchol  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  d. 
4),  rendered  "  dance"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed 
by  many  from  its  cormection  with  instruments  of 
music  to  be  one  itself  (Dance,  vol.  i.  p.  538  b), 
Jerome  renders  the  phrase  "on  Mahalath"  by 
"  per  choruni,^''  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the 
translations  of  Theodotion  (u-rrep  tt]s  xope/as), 
Symmachus  (5ia  xopov),  and  Aquila  (iirl  xop^ia)^ 
quoted  by  Theodoret  ( Comm.  in  Ps.  lii. ).  Augus- 
thie  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  lii.)  gives  the  title  of  the 
Psalm,  "  In  finem  pro  Amalech  intellectus  ipsi 
David ;"  explaining  "pro  Amalech,"  as  he  says 
from  the  Hebrew,  "for  one  in  labor  or  sorrow" 
(pro  parturiente  sive  dolente),  by  whom  he  under- 
stands Christ,  as  the  subject  of  the  psalm.  But 
in  another  passage  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.)  he  gives 
the  word  in  the  form  melech,  and  interprets  it  by 
the   Latin   chorus :    having  in  the    first    instance 

made  some  confusion  with    /^^,  ^dmdl,  "sorrow," 

T   t'  '  ' 

which  forms  part  of  the  proper  name  "  Amalek." 
The  title  of  Ps.  hii.  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions  contains  no  trace  of  the  word,  which  is 
also  omitted  in  the  almost  identical  Ps.  xiv.  From 
this  fact  alone  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  point  enigmatically  to  the  contents  of 
the  psalm,  as  Hengstenberg  and  others  are  inclined 
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to  believe.  Aben  Ezra  understands  by  it  the  name 
of  a  melody  to  which  tlie  psalm  was  sung,  and  R. 
Solomon  Jarchi  explains  it  as  "  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,"  adding  however  immediately, 
with  a  play  upon  the  word,  "  another  discourse  on 
the  sickness  (machaldh)  of  Israel  when  the  Temple 
was  laid  waste."  Calvin  and  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
among  others,  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  of 
music  or  the  commencement  of  a  melody.     Junius 

derived  it  from  the  root   V^H,   chdhd,  "  to  bore, 

perforate,"  and  understood  by  it  a  wind  instrument 
of  some  kind,  like  Nehiloth  in  Ps.  vi. ;  but  his  ety- 
mology is  certainly  wrong.  Its  connection  with 
mdchdl  is  equally  uncertain.  Joel  Bril,  in  the  sec- 
ond preface  to  his  notes  on  the  Psalms  in  Men- 
delssohn's Bible,  mentions  three  opinions  as  current 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Mahalath;  some 
regarding  it  as  a  feminine  form  of  mdchol,  others 
as  one  of  the  wind  instruments  (the  flute,  according 
to  De  AVette's  translation  of  Ps.  liii.),  and  others 
again  as  a  stringed  instrument.  Between  these 
conflicting  conjectures,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  That  it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  played 
either  with  the  fingers  or  a  quill,  is  maintained  by 
Simonis  {Lex.  Hebr.),  who  derives  it  from  an  un- 
used Arabic  root  c>-A.^^,  to  sweep.  But  the  most 
probable  of  all  conjectures,  and  one  which  Gesenius 
approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf,  who  quotes  the  Ethiopic 
mdchlei,  by  which  the  KiQdpa  of  the  LXX.  is  ren- 
dered in  Gen.  iv.  21  (Simonis,  Arcanum  Formarum, 
p.  475).  Fiirst  {Ilandw.  s.  v.)  explains  Mahalath 
as  the  name  of  a  musical  corps  dwelling  at  Abel- 
Meholah,  just  as  by  Gittith  he  understands  the 
band  of  Levite  minstrels  at  G(dh  Rimmon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Mahalath 
contains  an  enigmatical  indication  of  the  subject 
of  the  psalm,  which  we  have  seen  hinted  at  in  the 
quotations  from  Jarchi  given  above,  is  adopted  by 
Hengstenberg  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  He 
translates  "  on  Mahalath  "  by  "  on  sickness,"  re- 
ferring to  the  spiritual  malady  of  the  sons  of  men 
( Comm.  iiber  die  Psalm.).  Lengerke  (die  Psalmen) 
adopts  the  same  view,  which  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  Arias  Montanus. 

x\  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch  ( Comm.  iib. 
d.  Psalter),  who  considers  Mahalath  as  indicating 
to  the  choir  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  was 
to  be  sung,  and  compares  the  modern  terms  mesto, 
andante  mesto.  Ewald  leaves  it  untranslated  and 
unexplained,  regarding  it  as  probably  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  longer  sentence  {Didder  d.  Alt.  Bundes, 
i.  174).  The  latest  speculation  upon  the  subject  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thrupp,  who,  after  dismissing  as  mere 
conjecture  the  interpretation  of  Alahalath  as  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  or  as  sichiess,  propounds,  as  more 
probable  than  either,  that  it  is  "  a  proper  name 
borrowed  from  Gen.  xxviii.  9,  and  used  by  David 
as  an  enigmatical  designation  of  Abigail,  in  the 
same  maimer  as,  in  Psalms  vii.,  xxxiv.,  the  names 
Cush  and  Abimelecli  are  employed  to  denote  Shimei 
and  Achish.  The  real  Mahalath,  Esau's  wife,  was 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  from  whom  were  descended 
an  Arabian  tribe  famous  for  their  wealth  in  sheep ; 
the  name  might  be  therefore  not  unfitly  applied  to 
one  who,  though  now  wedded  to  David,  had  till 
recently  been  the  wife  of  the  ricli  sheep-owner  of 
the  village  of  Carmel "  (fnfrod.  to  the  Psalms,  i. 
314).  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Thrupp 
has  replaced  conjecture  by  certainty. 

W.  A.  W. 
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1756     MAHALATH  LEANNOTH 
MAHAL ATH    LEAN'NOTH    (nbn?^ 

n^^Vy:  MaeAe^  rov  aTroKpidriPai'  Mahe.leih  ad 
respondendum).  The  Geneva  version  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii., 
in  the  title  of  which  these  words  occur,  has  "  upon 
Malath  Leannoth,"  and  in  the  margin,  "  that  is, 
to  humble.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  by  the 
tune  whereof  this  Psalm  was  sung."  It  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  commenta- 
tor explains  it  differently  in  each  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.  In  De  AA^ette"s  translation  it  is  a 
♦'flute"  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  "guitar"  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii. ; 
and  while  Jarchi  in  the  former  passage  explains  it 
as  a  musical  instrument,  he  describes  the  latter  as 
referring' to  "one  sick  of  love  and  affliction  who 
was  afflicted  with  the  punishments  of  the  Captivity." 
Symmachus,  again,  as  quoted  by  Theodoret  ( C(>i>tm. 
in  Ps.  87),  has  Sixopow,  unless  this  be  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  for  §/a  X'^P^^^  ^^  "^  -'^^*^'  ^^^^'  ^"g"^- 
tine  and  Theodoret  both  understand  lennnoth  of 
responsive  singing.  Theophylact  says  "  they  danced 
while  responding  to  the  music  of  the  organ." 
Jerome,  in   his   version   of  the   Hebrew,  has  "  per 

chorum  ad  proecinendum."  The  Hebrew  rTlS!^, 
in  the  Piel  Conj.,  certainly  signifies  "to  sing,"  as 
in  Ex.  xxxii.  18 ;  Is.  xxvii.  2 ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  taken  by  Ewald  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  In 
like  manner  Junius  and  Tremellius  render  "  upon 
Mahalath  Leannoth  "  "to  be  sung  to  the  wind 
instruments."  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the 
construction  of  the  psalm  to  show  that  it  was 
adapted  for  responsive  singing;  and  if  leannoth  be 
simply  "to  sing,"  it  would  seem,  as  Olshausen 
observes,  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  reference, 
more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the  psalm,  and 
might  be  rendered  "  to  humble,  or  afflict,"  in  which 
sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse  7.  In  support  of  this 
may  be  compared,  "to  bring  to  remembrance,"  in 
the  titles  of  Pss.  xxxviii.  and  Ixx. ;  and  "  to  thank," 
1  Chr.  xvi.  7.  Mr.  Thrupp  remarks  that  this 
psalm  (Ixxxviii.)  "  should  be  regarded  as  a  solemn 
exercise  of  humiliation ;  it  is  more  deeply  melan- 
choly than  any  other  in  the  Psalter"  (Jnir.  to  the 
Psalms,  ii.  99).  Hengstenberg,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  he  takes  of  Mahalath,  regards  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
as  the  prayer  of  one  recovered  from  severe  bodily 
sickness,  rendering  leannoth  "concerning  affliction," 
and  the  whole  "  on  the  sickness  of  distress."  Leng- 
erke  has  a  similar  explanation,  which  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Piscator,  but  is  too  forced. 

W.  A.  W. 

MA'HALI  C^bn.^  \_sick,  infirm-]  :  MooA:'; 
[Vat.]  Alex.  MooAei:  Molioli),  Mahli,  the  son 
of  Merari.  His  name  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once 
in  this  form  (Ex.  vi.  19). 

MAHANA'IM  (D^DC!^  ==  ^^^^  camps  or 
hosts:  [Uap€/j.l3o\'f},]  Uap€fx^o\ai,  [Rom.  Ka/niy^ 
Vat.]  Ka[xeiv ;  Mavaefx,  Maua^i/j.,  [Maapai/iL, 
etc.;]  Joseph.  @€ou  arpaToireSov'-  [Mahanaim,] 
Manaim,  [Castra]),  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  intimately  connected  with  the  early  and 
middle  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It  purports 
to  have  received  its  name  at  the  most  important 

«  This  paragraph  is  added  in  the  LXX. 
b  For  this  observation   the  writer  is   indebted  to  a 
sermon  by  Prof.  Stanley  (Marlborough,  1853). 

c  Jabbok,   pZi]; ;      wrestled,"   pDS"^. 
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crisis  of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had  parted  from 
Laban  in  peace  after  their  hazardous  encounter  on 
Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.),  and  the  next  step  in 
the  journey  to  Canaan  brings  him  to  Mahanaim : 
"  Jacob  went  on  his  way ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  camp  of  God"  encamped;  and  the 
angels  (or  messengers)  of  God  met  him.  And 
when  he  saw  them  he  said,  This  is  God's  host 
(mahaneh),  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Mahanaim."  It  is  but  rarely,  and  in  none  but  the 
earliest  of  these  ancient  records,  that  we  meet  with 
the  occasion  of  a  name  being  conferred ;  and  gen- 
erally, as  has  been  already  remarked,  such  nar- 
ratives are  full  of  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  turns  and  involutions  of  words,  which  form 
a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  prime\al  literature, 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  artificial.  [Peek  laitai- 
KOi,  En-hakkore,  etc.]  The  form  in  Avhich  the 
history  of  Mahanaim  is  cast  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  is  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  charac- 
teristic and  more  pregnant  with  hidden  meaning 
than  any  other.  Thus  the' "host"  of  angels — 
"God's  host" — which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  name,  is  only  mentioned  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  and  in  the  singular  number—  "the 
[one]  host;"  while  the  "two  hosts"  into  which 
Jacob  divided  his  caravan  when  anticipating  an 
attack  I'rom  Esau,  the  host  of  Leah  and  the  host 
of  Rachel,  agreeing  in  their  number  with  the  name 
Mahanaim  ("two  hosts"),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
constant  repetition  and  emphasis.  So  also  the  same 
word  is  employed  for  the  "  messengers  "  of  (jod 
and  the  "messengers"  to  Esau;  and  so,  fui'ther 
on  in  the  history,  the  "face"  of  God  and  the 
"  face  "  of  Esau  are  named  by  the  same  word  (xxiii. 
30,  xxxiii.  10).  It  is  as  if  there  were  a  correspond- 
ence throughout  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 
the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  event,  — the  host 
of  God  and  the  hosts  of  Jacob ;  the  messengei-s  of 
God  and  the  messengers  of  Jacob;  the  face  of  God 
and  the  face  of  Esau.'^  The  very  name  of  the  tor- 
rent on  whose  banks  the  event  took  place  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  "  wrestling  "  ^^^  of  the  patriarch 
with  the  angel.  The  whole  narrative  hovers  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  earth  and  heaven. 

How  or  when  the  town  of  INIahanaim  arose  on 
the  spot  thus  signalized  we  are  not  told.  We  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest.  The 
line  separating  Gad  from  Manasseh  would  appear 
to  have  run  through  or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named 
in  the  specification  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe 
(Josh.  xiii.  2G  and  30).  It  was  also  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Eashan  (ver.  30).  Put 
it  was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (.losh. 
xxi.  38,  39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
torrent  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer  from  the 
history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  between  Gilead 

probably  the  modern  Jehel  J  Had — and  the  tor- 
rent. The  town  with  its  "  suburbs  "  w^s  allotted 
to  the  service  of  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
39;  1  Chron.  vi.  80).  Erom  some  cause  —  the 
sanctity  of  its  original  foundation,  or  the  strength 
of  its  position''  —  Mahanaim  had  become  in  the 
time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark.  AVhen, 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  Abner  undertook  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth,  unable  to 


d  To  the  latter  Joseph  us  testifies:  nape/u./3oAat  — 
so  he  renders  the  Hebrew  Mahanaim  —  KaAAtVTT)  /cat 
oxupwrctTT)  TToAis  (Ant.  vii.  9,  §  8). 
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occupy  any  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  or  Ephraim, 
which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
he  fixed  on  Mahanaim  as  his  head-quarters.  There 
the  new  king  was  crowned  over  all  Israel,  east  as 
well  as  west  of  the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  From 
thence  Abner  made  his  disastrous  expedition  to 
Gibeon  (ver.  12),  and  there  apparently  the  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth  was  murdered  (iv.  5),  the  mur- 
derers making  off  to  Hebron  by  the  way  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to  fix  Ish- 
bosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  probably  induced 
David  to  take  refuge  there  when  driven  out  of  the 
western  part  of  his  kingdom  by  Absalom.  He  pro- 
ceeds thither  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  but  as 
if  when  Jerusalem  was  lost  it  was  the  one  alternative 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  24;  1  K.  ii.  8).  It  was  then  a  walled 
town,  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  "  hundreds  " 
and  the  "thousands"  of  David's  followers  (xviii. 
1,  4;  and  compare  "  ten  thousand,''  ver.  3);  with 
gates,  and  the  usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of 
a  fortified  town  (see  the  remark  of  Josephus  quoted 
in  the  note).  But  its  associations  with  royal  per- 
sons were  not  fortunate.  One  king  had  already 
been  murdered  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  here 
that  David  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, and  made  the  walls  of  the  "  chamber  over 
the  gate  "  resound  with  his  cries. 

Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  14);  and  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Song  which  bears  his  name  (vi.  13),  in 
terms  which,  though  very  obscure,  seem  at  any  rate 
to  show  that  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  that 
poem  it  was  still  in  repute  for  sanctity,  possibly 
famous  for  some  ceremonial  commemorating  the 
original  vision  of  the  patriarch :  "  What  will  ye  see 
in  the  Shulamite?  We  see  as  it  were  the  dance 
{meckolah,  a  word  usually  applied  to  dances  of  a 
religious  nature  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  539)  of  the  two  hosts 
of  Mahanaim." 

On  the  monument  of  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  at 
Karnak,  in  the  22d  cartouch  —  one  of  those  which 
are  believed  to  contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities 
conquered  by  that  king  —  a  name  appears  which  is 
read  as  M'^'-ha-n-ma^  that  is,  Mahanaim.  The  ad- 
joining cartouches  contain  names  which  are  read 
as  Beth-shean,  Shunem,  Megiddo,  Beth-horon, 
Gibeon,  and  other  Israelite  names  (Brugsch,  Geogr. 
der  Nuchbarldnder  yEgyptens,  etc.,  p.  61).  If  this 
interpretation  may  be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the 
invasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than  we 
should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bible  (2  Chr. 
xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  M-ith  occurrences 
at  the  metropolis.  Possibly  the  array  entered  by  the 
plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  ravaged  Esdraelon 
and  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  just  beyond  Jordan, 
and  then  returned,  either  by  the  same  route  or  by 
the  Jordan  Valley,  to  Jerusalem,  attacking  it  last. 
This  would  account  for  Rehoboam's  non-resistance, 
and  also  for  the  fact,  of  which  special  mention  is 
made,  that  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  city.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  names  occur  in  most  promis- 
cuous order,  and  that  none  has  been  found  resem- 
bling Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Mahanaim  with  any 
modern  site  or  remains,  little  can  be  said.  To 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known. A  place  called  Mahneh  does  certainly 
exist  among  the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jordan, 
though  its  exact  position  is  not  so  certain.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  appears   to   be   that  of  the 
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Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi,  according  to  whom 
"  Machnajim  is  Mac/meh,  and  stands  about  half  a 
day's  journey  in  a  due  east  direction  from  Beth- 
san  "  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Be77j.  of  Tudela^  p.  408). 
Mahneh  is  named  in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith 
among  the  places  of  Jebel  Ajlun  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  1st 
ed.,  iii.  App.  166).  It  is  marked  on  Kiepert's  map 
(1856)  as  exactly  east  of  Beth-shan,  but  about  30 
miles  distant  therefrom  —  ^.  e.  not  half  but  a  long 
whole  day's  journey.  It  is  also  mentioned,  and 
its  identity  with  Mahanaim  upheld,  by  Porter 
{Handbook^  p.  322).  But  the  distance  of  Mahneh 
from  the  Jordan  and  from  both  the  Wady  Zurka, 
and  the  Yarmidc  —  each  of  which  has  claims  to 
represent  the  torrent  Jabbok  —  seems  to  forbid  this 
conclusion.  At  any  rate  the  point  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  investigation  of  future  travellers 
east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

*  Mr.  Porter's  remark  {Handbook^  ii.  322)  is 
merely  that  "perhaps"  Mahneh  may  be  the  ancient 
Mahanaim;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  "  uphold  "  that 
identity  (see  above).  In  his  more  recent  article 
on  this  name  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture (1866)  he  suggests  that  "the  ruins  of  Gerasa, 
the  most  extensive  and  splendid  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, may  occupy  the  site  of  Mahanaim."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Tristram,  who  visited  Mahneh^ 
regards  the  other  as  altogether  the  better  opinion. 
He  describes  the  place  as  near  "  a  fine  natural 
pond,  with  traces  of  many  buildings,  grass-grown 
and  beneath  the  soil,"  and  "  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  have  belonged  to  a  considerable  place," 
though  "  there  is  no  trace  of  a  wall,  such  as 
must  have  been  there  when  David  sat  in  the  gate 
and  wept  for  his  son  Absalom."  He  admits  that 
the  situation  of  Mahneh  so  far  north  of  the 
Jabbok  presents  some  difficulty,  but  argues  that 
this  and  other  objections  are  not  insuperable. 
"  Mahneh  is  on  the  borders  of  Bashan  (see  Josh, 
xiii.  30),  and  though  to  the  north,  it  is  also  to  the 
east  of  the  Jabbok,  and  therefore  outside  of  the 
line  where  the  river  was  the  boundary  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  Genesis 
the  '  Mount  of  Gilead '  may  be  used  in  a  general 
signification  —  not  confined  to  Jebel  Osha,  but  in- 
cluding also  Ajlun,  which  was  certainly  a  portion 
of  Gilead.  Considering  the  geography  of  the  region, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  Jacob  to  take 
this  course  in  his  flight  from  Laban,  than  to  have 
gone  south  to  Jebel  Osha,  and  then  turned  north- 
wards again  to  cross  the  deep  raA'ine  of  the  Jabbok'. 
There  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  every  probability 
that  the  name  of  Mahanaim  has  been  preserved  in 
Mahneh^  and  that  these  grass-grown  mounds  repre- 
sent all  that  is  left  of  the  capital  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8)  and  the  refuge  of  David  "  {Land  of 
/j?rrte/,  2d  ed.,  p.  487  f.). 

Mr.  Grove  also,  who  writes  the  above  article, 
represents  Mahneh  as  probably  Mahanaim  in  his' 
Index  to  Clark's  Bible  Atlas.,  p.  102.  It  must  be 
that  he  would  abate  something  at  present  from  the 
force  of  his  own  objections  as  urged  above.  The 
region  is  still  remarkable  for  its  forests  of  oaks.  It 
was  in  the  boughs  of  such  a  tree  that  Absalom  was 
caught  by  his  hair,  and,  thus  entangled,  was  slain. 
"  x\s  I  rode  under  a  grand  old  oak  tree,"  says  Mr. 
Tristram,  "I  too  lost  my  hat  and  turban,  which 
were  caught  by  a  bough  "  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  467). 
The  defeat,  too,  of  Absalom  and  his  army  was  the 
more  complete  because  "  the  battle  was  scattered 
over  the  face  of  all  the    country,  and  the  wood 
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devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword 
devoured  "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  8).  The  ruins  of  Mah- 
neh  are  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Wndy  el-ffeindn, 
which  is  known  as  Wady  Mahneh  on  that  account 
(Rob.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  86).  H. 

MA^HANEH-DAIS'  fl^'n^q??  :  -irapeix- 
^o\t]  Aoiv'  Casfra  Dan:  Camp-of-Dan :  Luth. 
das  Lager  Dans)^  a  name  which  commemorated 
the  last  encampment  of  the  band  of  six  hundred 
Danite  warriors  before  setting  out  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Laish.  The  position  of  the  spot  is  specified 
with  great  precision,  as  "behind  Kirjath-jearim  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  12),  and  as  "  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol"  (xiii.  25;  here  the  name  is  translated  in 
the  A.  v.).  Kirjath-jearim  is  identified  with  toler- 
able certainty  in  Kuriet  el-Enab,  and  Zorah  in 
Sur'a.^  about  7  miles  S.  W.  of  it.  But  no  site 
has  yet  been  suggested  for  Eshtaol  which  would  be 
compatible  with  the  above  conditions,  requiring  as 
they  do  that  Kirjath-jearim  should  lie  between  it 
and  Zorah.  In  Kustul,  a  "remarkable  conical  hill 
about  an  hour  from  Kuriet  el-Enab,  towards  Jeru- 
salem," south  of  the  road,  we  have  a  site  which  is 
not  dissimilar  in  name  to  P^shtaol,  while  its  position 
sufficiently  answers  the  requirements.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (Tloly  City^  i.  12  note)  was  shown  a  site  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Ismail^  N.  X.  E.  from 
Deir  el-Howa — which  bore  the  name  of  Beit 
Mahanem^  and  which  he  suggests  may  be  identical 
with  Mahaneh  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  very 
suitable ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists 
•or  maps  of  other  travellers  —  not  even  of  To  bier 
(Drifte  Wanderung^  1859);  and  the  question  must 
be  left  with  that  started  above,  of  the  identity  of 
Kustid  and  Eshtaol,  for  the  investigation  of  future 
explorers  and  Arabic  scholars. 

The  statement  in  xviii.  12  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  so  precise,  and  has  so  historical  an  air, 
that  it  supplies  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  events  there  recorded  took  place  earlier  than 
those  in  xiii.  25,  though  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  of  Judges  they  come  after  them. 

G. 

MA^HARAI  [3  syl.]  C^"nnn  \1iasty,  swift] : 
Noepe;  Alex.  Maepaei,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28;  Mapa!:, 
[Vat.  FA.  Neepe,]  Alex.  Moop^,  1  Chr.  xi.  30; 
M€7]pd,  Alex.  Moopai',  1  Chr.  xxvii.  13:  Mahara'i^ 
Marai,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Neto- 
phah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  David's 
captains.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  and 
commanded  the  tenth  montldy  division  of  the 
army. 

MA'HATH  (r\T17^  [perh.  firepan,  censer'] : 

Made-,  [Vat.  Me^:]  Mahatli).  1.  The  son  of 
Amasai,  a  Kohathite  of  the  house  of  Korah,  and 
ancestor  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  35).  In 
ver.  25  he  is  called  Ahimoth  (Hervey,  Geneal.  p. 
215). 

2.  (Alex.  Mae0,  2  Chr.  xxix.  12;  [Vat.,  by  inclu- 
sion of  the  following  word,  (davaifiavaias ,  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13.])  Also  a  Kohathite,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Ilezekiah,  was  appointed,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  house,  to  assist  in  the  purification  of 
the  Levites,  by  which  they  prepared  themselves  to 
cleanse  the  Temple  from  the  traces  of  idolatrous 
worship.  He  was  apparently  the  same  who,  with 
other  Levites,  had  the  charge  of  the  tithes  and 
dedicated  offerings,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Cononiah  and  Shimei. 


MAHLITE3,  THE 

MA^HAVITE,  THE  (D'^'jq'an,  L  e.  "the 

Machavites  " :  [Rom.  6  Macoi;  Vat.  FA.]  o  Miet; 
Alex,  o  Mawerj/:  Makumites),  the  designation  of 
Eliel,  one  of  the  warriors  of  king  David's  guard, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue  of  1 
Chron.  only  (xi.  46).  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  is  plural  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  whole 
of  the  list  is  evidently  in  so  confused  a  state,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  from  that 

circumstance.     The  Targum  has    MlinD  I^T, 

"from  Machavua."  Kennicott  (Dissert.  231)  con- 
jectures that  originally  the  Hebrew  may  have  stood 

D^'inn^,  "from  the  Hivites."  Others  have  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  N  and  read  "  the  Mahanaimite  " 
(Fiirst,  Hdwb.  p.  721 «;  Bertheau,  Chronik,  p.  136). 

G. 

MAHA'ZIOTH  (niS'^tq^  [visions]  :  Mea- 
Cctid;  [Vat.  in  ver.  -l,  MeKCcadi]  Alex.  Maa^ico^: 
Mahazioth),  one  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the 
Kohathite,  who  formed  part  of  the  Temple  choir, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  father  with  Asaph 
and  Jeduthun.  He  was  chief  of  the  23d  course  of 
twelve  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30),  whose  office 
it  was  to  blow  the  horns.      [Hothir,  Amer.  ed.] 

MA^HER-SHALAL-HASH'-BAZ 

(tS  Wn  vbt^  "^n?^  :  Taxecos  (TKvXevaov  o^ecos 
TrpouSfievaov-  Accelera  spolia  detrahere  festina), 
son  of  Isaiah,  and  younger  brother  of  Shear-jashub, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his 
name  was  given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that 
Damascus  and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viii.  1-4;  comp.  p. 
1153).  In  reference  to  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  name,  whether  the 
verbal  parts  are  imperatives,  indicatives,  infinitives, 
or  verbal  adjectives,  leading  versions,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  critics,  diflfer,  though  all  agree  as  to 
its  general  import  (comp.  Drechsler  in  be). 

E.  H— e. 

MAHXAH  (nbn^  [disease]  :  MaAa,  Num. 
xxvi.  33;  MaaAa,  [Alex.  MaAa,]  Num.  xxvii.  1; 
Josh.  xvii.  3;  MaAaa,  Num.  xxxvi.  11;  MaeAa; 
Alex.  MooAa,  1  Chr.  vii.  18:  Maala  in  all  cases, 
except  Mohola,  1  Chr.  vii.  18),  the  eldest  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of 
Manasseh,  in  whose  favor  the  law  of  succession  to  an 
inheritance  was  altered  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11).  She 
married  her  cousin,  and  received  as  her  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan. 

MAH^LI  (  vH^  [sickly,  pining]  :  MooAi ; 
[Vat.  -A€t,  and  once  Mo7]\;]  MolioU).  1.  The 
son  of  Merari,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the 
femily  of  the  Mahlites  (Num.  iii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
19,  29,  xxiv.  26).  In  the  last  quoted  -s^rse  there 
is  apparently  a  gap  in  the  text,  Libni  rind  Shimei 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Gershom  (comp.  ver.  20, 
42),  and  Eleazar  and  Kish  being  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  the  sons  of  Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21, 
xxiv.  28).  One  of  his  descendants,  Sherebiah, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  18).  He  is  called 
Mahai.1  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  vi.  19,  Moli  in  1 
Esdr.  viii.  47,  and  Machli  in  the  margin. 

2.  The  son  of  Mushi,  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

MAH'LITES,  THE  C^^H^H  [see  above] ; 
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MAHLOK 

6  MooAi  [Yat  -Aet;  in  ch.  xxvi.,  LXX.  omit]  : 
Moholit<«,  Moholi),  the  descendants  of  Mahli  the 
son  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

MAH'LOIS'  (]'l^n^  [pining]:  Maa\(i>v: 
Maalon),  the  first  husband  of  Ruth.  He  and  his 
brother  Chilion  were  sons  of  Ehmelech  and  Naomi, 
and  are  described,  exactly  in  the  same  terms  with 
a  subsequent  member  of  their  house  —  Jesse,  —  as 
"  Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem-judah  "  (Ruth  i.  2,  5; 
iv.  9,  10;  comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
In  the  narrative  (i.  2,  5)  Mahlon  is  mentioned  first; 
but  in  his  formal  address  to  the  elders  in  the  gate 
(iv.  9),  Boaz  says  "  Chihon  and  Mahlon."  Like 
his  brother,  Mahlon  died  in  the  land  of  Moab  with- 
out offspring,  which  in  the  Targum  on  Ruth  (i.  5) 
is  explained  to  have  been  a  judgment  for  their 
transgression  of  the  law  in  marrying  a  Moabitess. 
In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  Mahlon  is  identi- 
fied with  Joash,  possibly  on  account  of  the  double 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  follows,  and 
which  signifies  both  "  had  dominion  "  and  "mar- 
ried."    (See  that  passage.)     [Chilion,  Amer.  ed.] 

G. 

MA'HOL  (VlTO  [a  dance]:  MaA;  Alex. 
Maov\:  Mahal).  The  fiither  of  Ethan  the  Ezrah- 
ite,  and  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  four  men 
most  famous  for  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himself 
(1  K.  iv.  31),  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  are  the  sons  and 
immediate  descendants  of  Zerah.  Mahol  is  evi- 
dently a  proper  name,  but  some  consider  it  an 
appellative,  and  translate  "  the  sons  of  Mahol"  by 
'*  the  sons  of  song,"  or  "sons  of  the  choir,"  in 
reference  to  their  skill  in  music.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  render  it  "  sons  of  the 
dance;  "  mdchol  corresponding  to  the  Greek  x^po^ 
in  its  original  sense  of  "  a  dance  in  a  ring,"  though 
it  has  not  followed  the  meanings  which  have  been 
attached  to  its  derivatives  "  chorus  "  and  "  choir." 
Jarchi  says  that  "  they  were  skilled  in  composing 
hymns  which  were  recited  in  the  dances  of  song." 
Another  explanation  still  is  that  Ethan  and  his 
brethren  the  minstrels  were  called  "  the  sons  of 
Mahol,"  because  machol  is  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2, 
§  5)  calls  him  'H^aco?/.  W.  A.  W. 

MAI  APNEAS  (Mataz/z/as ;  [Aid.  yia.iavvaias :] 
om.  in  Vulg.)  =  Maaseiaii,  7  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48); 
probably  a  corruption  of  Maasias. 

*  MAIL.     [Arms,,  ii.  1.] 

*  MAINSAIL,  Acts  xxvii.  40.     [Ship,  (6.)] 
MA^KAZ  (V'2'^    [^^^^''5    perh.    border-tmvn]  : 

[Rom.  MaK€s;  Vat.]  Maxf/uas;  Alex.  MaXiUay- 
Macces),  a  place,  apparently  a  town,  named  once 
only  (1  K.  iv.  9),  in  the  specification  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben- 
Dekar.  The  places  which  accompany  it  —  Shaal- 
bim,  Beth-shemesh,  and  Elon-beth-hanan  —  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  i.  e.  the  district 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  But  Makaz  has  not 
been  discovered.  Michmash  —  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  (but  of  no  other  version) — is  hardly  possible, 
both  for  distance  and  direction,  though  the  posi- 
tion and  subsequent  importance  of  Michmash,  and 
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a  E.  g.  Gideon's,  Saul's,  and  David's  attacks.     [See 
Encampments,  i.  7336.] 

&  The  Moslem  tradition  is  that  the  attack  took  place 


the  great  fertility  of  its  neighborhood,   render  it 
not  an  unlikely  seat  for  a  commissariat  officer. 

G. 

*  MAKE  has  the  sense  of  "  do,"  "  be  occupied 
with," —  "What  makest  thou  in  this  place  "  (Judg. 
xviii.  3).  The  use  also  of  "make"  as  signifying 
"pretend,"  "feign  "  (Josh.  viii.  15,  ix.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  6 ;  Luke  xxiv.  28),  deserves  notice.  H. 

MARKED  (Ma/ceS;  Alex.  Ma/ceiS:  Syr.  Mokor: 
Vulg.  Mageth),  one  of  the  "  strong  and  great  " 
cities  of  Gilead  —  Josephus  says  Galilee,  but  this 
must  be  an  error  —  into  which  the  Jews  were  driven 
by  the  Ammonites  under  Timotheus,  and  from 
which  they  were  delivered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1 
Mace.  V.  26,  3G ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  name  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  Maged).  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  8,  §  3)  it  is  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the  other 
cities  named  in  this  narrative  have  been  identified; 
but  no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  has  yet  been 
discovered;  and  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (p.  230) 

that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Minnith   (nV2i    for 

nSi^),  though  ingenious,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
without  further  proof.  G. 

MAKHEXOTH  (nbrTp^:  Ma;c7?AdJe: 
Maceloih)^  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
25  as  that  of  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites. 
The  name  is  plural  in  form,  and  may  signify 
"places  of  meeting."  H.  H. 

MAKKE'DAH  (Hli^.^  [i^lace  of  shep- 
herds] :  MaKrj^d,  once  [Josh.  xv.  41]  Ma/cr?5aj/ 
[Vat.  also  Josh.  x.  28];  Alex.  Ma/CT/Sa:  Syr. 
Mokor ^  and  Nakoda:  Maceda),  a  place  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the 
scene  of  the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  five  con- 
federate kings:  an  act  by  which  the  victory  of 
Beth-horon  was  sealed  and  consunnnated,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
country  insured.  Makkedah  is  first  mentioned 
(Josh.  X.  10)  with  Azekah,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon,  as  the  point  to  which  the 
rout  extended ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
this  refers  to  one  of  the  operations  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  fight,  or  is  not  rather  an  anticipa- 
tion of  its  close  —  of  the  circumstances  related  in 
detail  in  vv.  11  and  IG,  &c.  But  with  regard  to 
the  event  which  has  conferred  immortality  on  Mak- 
kedah —  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  —  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  not  dis- 
similar transaction  in  our  own  history)  —  there  is 
fortunately  no  obscurity  or  uncertainty.  It  un- 
questionably occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
tremendous  day,  which  "  was  like  no  day  before  or 
after  it."  The  order  of  the  events  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  which  elapsed  after  the  departure  from 
the  ark  and  tabernacle  at  the  camp  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows.  The  march  from  the  depths  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  at  Gilgal,  through  the  rocky 
clefts  of  the  ravines  which  lead  up  to  the  central 
hills,  was  made  during  the  night.  By  or  before 
dawn  they  had  reached  Gibeon;  then  —  at  the 
favorite  hour  for  such  surprises  «  —  came  the  sud- 
den onset  and  the  first  carnage  ^  ;  then  the  chase 
and  the  appeal  of  Joshua  to  the  rising  sun,  just 
darting  his  level  rays  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill  of 


on  a  Friday,  and  that  the  day  was  prolonged  by  ono 
half,  to  prevent  the  Sabbath  being  encroached  upon. 
(See  Jalaladdin,  Tempip,  of  Jerusalem^  p.  287  ) 
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Gibeon  in  the  rear;  then  the  furious  storm  assist- 
ing and  completing  the  rout.  In  the  mean  time 
the  detection  of  the  five  chiefs  in  their  hiding-place 
has  been  conniiunicated  to  Joshua,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  matter  in  hand  will  allow,  he  rushes  on  with 
the  whole  of  his  force  to  iMakkedah  (ver.  21).  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  a  regular  camp 

(nDnX2).  The  next  to  dispose  of  the  five  chiefs, 
and  that  by  no  hurried  massacre,  but  in  so  delib- 
erate and  judicial  a  manner  as  at  once  to  infuse 
terror  into  the  Canaanites  and  confidence  into  his 
own  followers,  to  show  to  both  that  "  thus  shall 
Jehovah  do  to  all  the  enemies "  of  Israel.  The 
cave  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  wretched  kings 
were  hidden  was  a  well-known  one."  It  was  close 
to  the  town ;  ^>  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  ^v  hole 
proceeding  was  in  full  view  of  the  walls.  At  last 
the  ceremonial  is  over,  the  strange  and  significant 
parable  has  been  acted,  and  the  bodies  of  Adoni- 
zedek  and  his  companions  are  swinging  ^  from  the 
trees  —  possibly  the  trees  of  some  grove  sacred  to 
the  abominable  rites  of  the  Canaanite  Ashtaroth  — 
in  the  afternoon  sun.  Then  Joshua  turns  to  the 
town  itself.  To  force  the  walls,  to  put  the  king 
and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  (ver.  28)  is 
to  that  indomitable  energy,  still  fresh  after  the 
gigantic  labors  and  excitements  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  —  the  work  of  an  hour  or  two.  And 
now  the  evening  has  arrived,  the  sun  is  at  last 
sinking  —  the  first  sun  that  has  set  since  the  depar- 
ture from  Gilgal  —  and  the  tragedy  is  terminated 
^  by  cutting  down  the  five  bodies  from  the  trees,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  again  to  become 
refuge  for  friend  or  foe  of  Israel. 

The  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that 
series  of  sieges  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 
Captain  possessed  himself  of  the  main  points  of  de- 
fense throughout  this  portion  of  the  country.  Its 
situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Joshua  (xv.  41) 
places  it  in  the  Shefelah  or  maritime  plain,  but 
unfortunately  it  forms  one  of  a  group  of  towns  of 
which  few  or  none  are  identified.  The  report  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (0?iomasticon,  "Maceda")is 
that  it  lay  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis, 
Beit-Jibrm,  a  position  irreconcilable  with  every 
requirement  of  the  narrative.  Porter  (Handbook 
224,  251)  suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Wivhj  es  Sumt,  bearing  the  somewhat  similar 
name  of  el-Kledinh  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  can  have  been  the  position  of  Mak- 
kedah, which  we  should  imagine  would  be  found, 
if  it  ever  is  found,  considerably  nearer  Kamleh  or 
Jimzu. 

Van  de  Velde  {Memoir^  p.  332)  would  place  it  at 
Sumeil^  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill  6  or  7 
miles  N.  W.  of  Beit-Jibrin  ;  but  the  only  claim  of 
this  site  appears  to  be  the  reported  existence  in  the 

a  It  is  throughout  distinguished  by  the  definite  arti- 
cle, rrnl^^n,  "  the  cave." 

&  The  preposition  used  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
to  describe  the  position  of  the  five  kings  in  the  cave  — 

nipDD,  "in  Makkedah"— rrnl^^D,  "in  the 
cave." 

c  The  word  71/^1,    rendered  "hang"   in  ver.  26, 
T  t' 
has   the  force  of  suspending.     See  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2  ;  2 

Sam.  xviii.  10;  and  other  passages  where  it  must  have 
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neighborhood  of  a  large  cavern,  while  its  position  — • 
at  least  8  miles  further  from  Beth-horon  than  even 
el-KUdi(ih  —  would  make  the  view  of  the  narrative 
taken  above  impossible.  G. 

MAK^TBSH  (tiJn^^n,  <i  with  the  def.  ar- 
ticle [see  below]  :  ^  KaTaKcKo/j,fx€UT]-  Pil'i),  a  place, 
evidently  in  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  denounced  by  Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Kwald  con- 
jectures {Pnypheten^  .364)  that  it  was  the  "  Phoe- 
nician quarter"  of  the  city,  in  which  the  traders 
of  that  nation — the  Canaanites  (A.  V.  "mer- 
chants"), who  in  this  passage  are  associated  with 
Mactesh  —  resided,  after  the  custom  in  oriental 
towns.  As  to  which  part  of  the  city  this  quarter 
occupied  we  have  httle  or  no  indication.  The 
meaning  of  "Mactesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hollow, 
literally  a  "  mortar."  «  This  the  Targum  identi- 
fies with  the  torrent  Kedron,  the  deep  basin  or 
ravine  of  which  sinks  down  below  the  eastern  wall 
and  southeastern  corner  of  the  city.  The  Targum, 
probably  with  an  eye  to  the  traditional  unclean- 
ness  of  this  valley,  and  to  the  idol-worship  perpe- 
trated at  its  lower  end,  says :  "  Howl  ye  inhabitants 
of  the  torrent  Kedron,  for  all  the  people  are  broken 
whose  works  were  like  the  works  of  the  people  of 
Canaan."  But  may  it  not,  with  equal  probability, 
have  been  the  deep  valley  which  separated  the 
Temple  from  the  upper  city,  and  which  at  the  time 
of  Titus'  siege  was,  as  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the 
"bazaars"    of  the  merchants?     (See  p.  1306  a.) 

G. 

MAL^AOHI  C^?Wb^:  yiaXaxias  in  the 
title  only  :  MalacMas),  the  last,  and  therefore 
called  "the  seal"  of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies 
constitute  the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  His  name 
is  probably  contracted  from  Malachijah,  "  messenger 
of  Jehovah,"  as  Abi  (2  K.  xviii.  2)  from  Abijah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1).  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius  (De  Vitis  Projih.)  relates  that  Malachi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  born  after  the 
captivity  at  Sopha  (2o<^a)  in  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  According  to  the  same  apocryphal  story  he 
died  young,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  his 
own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  Malachij  mentions  a  belief  which  was 
current  among  the  Jews,  that  jMalachi  was  identi- 
cal with  Ezra  the  priest,  because  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  fzziel,  on  the  words  "  by  the  hand  of  Malachi  " 
(i.  1),  gives  the  gloss  "whose  name  is  called  Ezra 
the  scribe."  With  equal  probability  Malachi  has 
been  identified  with  Mordecai,  ISTehemiah,  and  Ze- 
rubbabel.  The  LXX.  render  "  by  Malachi  "  (Mai. 
i.  1),  "by  the  hand  of  his  angel;  "  and  this  trans- 
lation appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai   and  John  tfce  Baptist, 


this  meaning.  It  is  an  entirely  distinct  term  from 
Vp^,  which,  though  also  translated  by  "hang"  in 
the  A.  v.,  really  means  to  crucify.     See  MEPHroosHETH. 

d  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  our  translators  have 
represented  the  Hebrew  letter  Cap/i  by  K,  which  they 
commonly  reserve  for  Kopk.     [See  also  Mekonah.] 

e  The  literal  Aquila  renders  the  words  by  eis  rbj/  oA- 
jxov;  Theodotion,  ev  tw  ^dOei.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
the  same  as  that  employed  in  Judg.  xv.  19  for  the 
hollow  basin  or  combe  in  Lehi  from  which  the  spring 
burst  forth  for  the  relief  of  Samson. 
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was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  1; 
2  Esdr.  i.  40;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  flog.  i.  13). 
Cyril  alludes  to  this  belief  only  to  express  his  dis- 
approbation, and  characterizes  those  who  held  it  as 
romancers  (oi  fxdrrju  ippa\p(vdr}Ka(nv  k.  t.  A.). 
Another  Hebrew  tradition  associated  Malachi  with 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel 
when  he  saw  the  vision  recorded  in  Dan.  x.  7 
(Smith's  Select  Discourses,  p.  214;  ed.  1660),  and 
as  among  the  first  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
which  consisted  of  120  elders. 

The  time  at  which  his  prophecies  were  delivered 
is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  con- 
temporary with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellus  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three  proph- 
ets under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec.  That  Mal- 
achi was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  is  rendered 
probable  by  a  comparison  of  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii. 
15;  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  &c.;  and  iii.  7-12 
with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c.  That  he  prophesied  after 
the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  inferred  from 
his  omitting  to  mention  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  and  from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him 
by  Ezra.  The  Captivity  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
long  past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii.  1, 10. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  pofitical  chief  (i.  8), 
distinguished  by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  26),  to  which  Gesenius  assigns 
a  Persian  origin.  Hence  Vitringa  concludes  that 
Malachi  delivered  his  prophecies  after  the  second 
return  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and 
subsequently  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  (cir.  b.  c.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted 
by  Kennicott  and  Hales,  and  approved  by  Davidson 
{Introd.  p.  985).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
Seder  01am  Rabba  (p.  55,  ed.  Meyer),  the  date  of 
Malachi' s  prophecy  is  assigned,  with  that  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of  Darius ;  and 
his  death  in  the  Seder  01am  Zuta  (p.  105)  is 
placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophets,  in  the 
52d  year  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  adduced  by  Vitringa,  and  which  appear 
conclusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi's  prophecy 
as  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  offenses  denounced  by  Malachi  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  people,  and  especially  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  priests  iDy  marrying  foreign  wives, 
correspond  with  the  actual  abuses  with  which 
Nehemiah  had  to  contend  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  (comp.  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh. 
xiii.  29).  The  alliance  of  the  high-priest's  family 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  28)  and 
Sanballat  the  Horonite  had  introduced  neglect  of 
the  customary  Temple-service,  and  the  offerings  and 
tithes  due  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Temple  was  forsaken  (Neh.  xiii.  4-13), 
and  the  Sabbath  openly  profaned  {id.  15-21).  The 
short  interval  of  Nehemiah's  absence  from  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  these 
corruptions,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  necessary 
to  put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  to  do 
over  again  the  work  that  Ezra  had  done  a  few 
years  before.  From  the  striking  parallelism  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachi's 
prophecies  and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah 's 
return  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all 
accounts  highly  probable  that  the  efforts  of  the 
secular  governor  were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by 
the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah's  messenger,"  and  that 
Malachi  occupied  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  reformation  under  Nehemiah,  which  Isaiah  held 
111 
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in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremiah  in  that  of 
Josiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jewish  his- 
tory is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of  its  prophecy. 

The  book  of  Malachi  is  contained  in  four  chap- 
ters in  our  version,  as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Hebrew  the  3d  and  4th 
form  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  the  loving  ftither 
and  ruler  of  his  people  (i.  2-ii.  9);  in  the  second, 
as  the  supreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii.  10-16); 
and  in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  judge 
(ii.  17-end).  These  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections,  each  of  which  follows  a  certain 
order:  first,  a  short  sentence;  then  the  skeptical 
questions  which  might  be  raised  by  the  people; 
and,  finally,  their  full  and  triumphant  refutation. 
The  formal  and  almost  scholastic  manner  of  the 
prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate  that  it  was 
rather  delivered  in  writing  than  spoken  publicly. 
But  though  this  may  be  true  of  the  prophecy  in  its 
present  shape,  which  probably  presents  the  sub- 
stance of  oral  discourses,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing tlmt  it  was  not  also  pronounced  orally  in 
public,  like  the  warnings  and  denunciations  of  the 
older  prophets,  however  it  may  differ  from  them  in 
vigor  of  conception  and  high  poetic  diction.  The 
style  of  the  prophet's  language  is  suitable  to  the 
manner  of  his  prophecy.  Smooth  and  easy  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  is  the  style  of  the  reasoner 
rather  than  of  the  poet.  We  miss  the  fiery  pro- 
phetic eloquence  of  Isaiah,  and  have  in  its  stead  the 
calm  and  almost  artificial  discourse  of  the  practiced 
orator,  carefully  modeled  upon  those  of  the  ancient 
prophets :  thus  blending  in  one  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  prophetical  and  the  more  modern  dia- 
logistic  structures. 

I.  The  first  section  of  the  prophet's  message  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  the  first  (i.  1-6)  addressed  to 
the  people  generally,  in  which  Jehovah,  by  his 
messenger,  asserts  his  love  for  them,  and  proves  it, 
in  answer  to  their  reply,  "  Wherein  hast  thou  loved 
us?  "  by  referring  to  the  punishment  of  Edom  as 
an  example.  The  second  part  (i.  6-ii.  9)  is  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  priests,  who  had  despised 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief  movers 
of  the  defection  from  his  worship  and  covenant. 
They  are  rebuked  for  the  worthlessness  of  their 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  their  profanation  of  the 
Temple  thereby  (i.  7-14).  The  denunciation  of 
their  offense  is  followed  by  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment for  future  neglect  (ii.  1-3),  and  the  character 
of  the  true  priest  is  drawn  as  the  companion  pic- 
ture to  their  own  (ii.  5-9). 

II.  In  the  second  section  (ii.  10-16)  the  prophet 
reproves  the  people  for  their  intermarriages  with 
the  idolatrous  heathen,  and  the  divorces  by  which 
they  separated  themselves  from  their  legitimate 
wives,  who  w^ept  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah ;  in  viola- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  marriage  which  God,  the 
father  of  all,  established  at  the  beginning. 

III.  The  judgment,  which  the  people  lightly 
regard,  is  announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in 
by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  Lord,  preceded 
by  his  messenger,  shall  come  to  his  Temple  sud- 
denly, to  purify  the  land  from  its  iniquity,  and  to 
execute  swift  judgment  upon  those  who  violate  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbor.  The  first  part 
(ii.  17-iii.  5)  of  the  section  terminates  with  the 
threatened  punishment;  in  the  second  (iii.  6-12) 
the  faithfulness  of  God  to  his  promises  is  vindi- 
cated, and  the  people  exhorted  to  repentance,  with 
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its  attendant  blessings;  in  the  third  (iii.  13-iv.  6) 
they  are  reproved  for  their  want  of  confidence  in 
God,  and  for  confusing  •good  and  evil.  The  final 
severance  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is 
then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day  of  judgment  is 
depicted,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming  of  Elijah, 
or  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xi.  14,  xvii.  10-13). 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  alluded  to  in  the 
N".  T.,  and  its  canonical  authority  thereby  estab- 
lished (comp.  Mark  i.  2,  ix.  11,  12;  Luke  i.  17; 
Rom.  ix.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

*  It  has  been  made  a  question  (not  distinctly  ad- 
verted to  above)  whether  the  Hebrew  term  for  Mala- 
chi in  i.  1  denotes  the  actual  name  of  the  prophet  or 
his  mission  and  office.  According  to  this  form  of 
the  question  the  writing  may  be  anonymous,  and 
yet  that  not  aflfect  at  all  its  canonical  character  or 
authority.  This  idea  of  the  appellative  import  of 
the  name  probably  appears  in  eV  X^^P^  ayyeXov 
avTov  of  the  LXX.  Jerome  also  entertained  this 
view.  Vitringa,  among  other  later  writers,  sup- 
ports essentially  the  same  view  ( Observatt.  Sac7^ce, 
ii.  353  fF. ) ;  while  Hengstenberg  (denying  the  ref- 
erence to  the  prophet  either  as  a  personal  or  a 
symbolic  name)  maintains  that  it  is  identical  with 
"  my  messenger  "  in  iii.  1.  ( Christoloffie,  iii.  582  flf., 
2te  Ausg.;  or  Keith's  transl.  iii.  272  flf.)  The 
correspondence  between  the  name  and  Malachi's 
errand  as  "Jehovah's  messenger"  or  "my  mes- 
senger," i.  e.  of  Jehovah,  does  not  show  the  name 
to  be  fictitious;  for  this  correspondence  between 
names  and  history  or  vocation  is  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  names  (for  example,  Elijah, 
Isaiah),  and  may  be  accounted  for  sometimes  as 
accidental  and  sometimes  as  a  change  of  the  original 
name  (subsequently  lost)  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
formity. [Namp:s,  Amer.  ed.]  Hengstenberg  urges 
that  the  title  (i.  1)  says  nothing  of  the  parentage  or 
birth-place  of  the  prophet.  But  this  omission  is 
not  peculiar  to  Malachi;  for  of  the  sixteen  prophets 
whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Canon,  the 
fathers  of  only  eight  are  named.  The  birth-place 
of  only  three  (Amos,  Micah,  and  Nahum)  is  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  case  of  Habakkuk  and  Haggai 
nothing  is  added  to  the  names  except  "the  prophet" 
( S'^D^n).    Another  of  his  arguments  is  that  Nehe- 

miah,  the  contemporary  of  Malachi,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  him.  But  history  shows  innumerable  in- 
stances in  which  writers  of  the  same  period  who 
are  known  in  other  ways  to  have  been  personally 
connected  with  each  other,  have  left  in  their  works 
no  evidence  of  this  knowledge  and  intimacy.  Be- 
sides, in  this  case  Nehemiah  may  possibly  have 
been  absent  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Malachi's 
greatest  activity  (see  Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  hence  would 
have  had  so  much  less  occasion  for  speaking  of  him. 
Further,  the  use  of  the  same  expression  as  a  proper 
name  in  one  place  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  literal 
sense  in  another  place;  and  still  more  questionable 
is  this  identification  if  the  Hebrew  expression  in 
i.  1  differs  from  that  in  iii.  1,  as  "  messenger  of 
Jehovah "  differs  from  "my  messenger."  Hengsten- 
berg denies,  in  opposition  to  the  best  authorities 
(Fiirst,  Ges.  s.v.),  that  "^^H?^  is  abridged  fi:om 
n*»5HbD.  In  support  of  that  etymology  see 
Havernick's  JEinl  in  das  A.  Test.,  ii.  431,  and  espe- 
cially Nagelsbach's  article  on  "Maleachi"  in  Her- 
zog's  Reah-EncyU.  viii.  755.     Bleek  remarks  that 
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"  the  form  itself  of  the  name  leads  us  much  sooner 
to  think  of  an  actual  name,  as  also  by  far  most  of  the 
interpreters  understand  it"  {Einl.  in  das  A.  Test. 
p.  566). 

The  unity  which  characterizes  the  contents  of 
Malachi  is  unusual.  Instead  of  being  composed 
of  detached  messages  or  themes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  prophets,  the  parts  here  arise  out  of 
each  other  by  a  natural  gradation.  The  ground- 
thought  which  pervades  the  book  is  that  of  the 
relations  of  God  and  his  chosen  people  to  each  other 
under  the  ancient  and  the  new  economy. 

Literature.  —  For  the  older  writers  on  Malachi 
either  separately  or  as  one  of  the  minor  prophets 
(among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Calvin,  Bahrdt, 
Seb.  Schniid,  Faber,  Pococke),  see  Winer's  Handb. 
der  tlieol.  Literatur,  i.  222  f.  The  later  commen- 
tators (most  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Minor 
Prophets)  are  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Hit- 
zig,  Maurer,  Keil  (Bd.  iv.,  Bibl.  Coinm.  1866), 
Laur.  Reinke,  Henderson  (Amer.  ed.,  1860);  and 
in  this  country  Noyes,  T.  V.  Moore  {Prophets  of 
the  Eestw^ation,  New  York,  1856),  and  Covvles.  (See 
the  lists  under  Amos  and  Habakkuk.)  Reinke's 
work  (Der  Prophet  Maleachi,  Giessen,  1850)  con- 
tains an  introduction,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  a 
translation,  together  with  philological  and  historical 
notes,  and  is  the  most  complete  modern  work  on 
this  prophet.  On  the  Christology  of  the  book,  one 
may  see  Hengstenberg' s  Christology  of  the  0.  Test. 
iii.  272-364  (Keith's  transl.);  Stahelin's  Die  Mes- 
sianischen  Weissagungen,  p.  135  f. ;  Havernick, 
Vorlesungen  iib.  die  Theologie  des  A.  T.  p.  173  f. ; 
and  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah, 5th  ed.,  i.  295  f.  H. 

MAL'ACHY  (Malachias),  the  prophet  Mal- 
achi (2  Esdr.  i.  40). 

MAL^CHAM  (DS^n  [their  hing]  :  MeA- 
^ds;  Alex.  M€\x«/^'  Molchom).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  of  Benjamin,  and  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9), 
whom  the   Targum  of  R.  Joseph  identifies  with 


2'.  (6  fiao-LXevs  avTooV-  Melchom.)  The  idol 
Molech,  as  some  suppose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word 
literally  signifies  "their  king,"  as  the  margin  of 
our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred  by  Gesenius  to 
an  idol  generally,  as  invested  with  regal  honors  by 
its  worshippers.  He  quotes  Is.  viii.  21  and  Am. 
V.  26  in  support  of  this  view,  though  he  refers  Jer. 
xhx.  1,  3,  to  Molech  (as  the  LXX.,  the  present 
reading  being  evidently  corrupt),  and  regards  Mal- 
cham  as  equivalent  to  Milcom  (1  K.  xi.  5,  <fec.). 
Hitzig  {Ku7'zg.  Hdb.  Jeremia),  while  he  considers 
the  idol  Milcom  as  unquestionably  intended  in  Jer. 
xlix.  1,  renders  Malcham  literally  "  their  king  "  in 
ver.  3.  The  same  ambiguity  occurs  in  %  Sam.  xii. 
30,  where  David,  after  his  conquest  Of  the  Am- 
monites, is  said  to  have  taken  the  crown  of  "  their 
king,"  or  "  Malcham  "  (see  LXX.  and  Vulg.  on  1 
Chr.  XX.  2).  A  legend  is  told  in  Jerome's  Quces- 
tiones  Hebr.  (1  Chr.  xx.  2),  how  that,  as  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to  touch  anything  of  gold 
or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol,  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who 
was  a  Philistine,  snatched  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to  David,  who  thus  avoided 
the  pollution.     [Ittai;  Molech.] 

Again,  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31,  the  Cethib  has  157^5 
where  the  Keri  is  l^b^B  (A.  V.  "  through  the 
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l>rick-kiln  ").  Kimchi's  note  on  the  passage  is  as 
follows :  "  L  e.  in  the  place  of  Molech,  in  the  fire 
which  the  children  of  Amnion  made  their  children 
pass  through  to  Molech ;  for  Milcom  was  the  abom- 
ination of  the  children  of  Ammon,  that  is  Molech, 
and  Milcom  and  Malcen  are  one." 

W.  A.  W. 

.MALCHFAH  (H^Sbl^  [Jehcwah's  king, 
i.  e.  inaugurated  by  him]:  MeAx*"?  [Vat.  MeA- 
Xeta:]  Melchias).  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom 
the  son  of  I^vi,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  the  minstrel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  40). 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  here  reads  Melchiah ;  the 
Bishops'  Bible  Melchia.  A. 

2.  ([Vat.  FA.  MeAxeta:]  Melchia.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
and  put  her  away  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  25).     Melchias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

3.  ([Vat.  Alex.  FA.  MeAx^ta-']  Melchias.) 
Enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with  the 
people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  31),  In  1  Esdr.  x.  32 
he  appears  as  Melchias,  and  in  Neh.  iii.  11  as 
Malchijah  4. 

4.  [Vat.  Alex.  MeAxeta-]  Son  of  Rechab,  and 
ruler  of  the  circuit  or  environs  of  Bethhaccerem. 
He  took  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah,  and  repaired  the  Dung 
Gate  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

5.  [Vat.  FA.  MeAxeia.]  "The  goldsmith's 
son,"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  31).  The  word  rendered 
"  the  goldsmith  "  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  by  the 
LXX.  (2ap6(/)t)5  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  Mal- 
chiah  is  called  "  the  son  of  Zephaniah."  The 
A.  V.  has  followed  the  Vulgate  and  Jarchi. 

6.  (MeAxiay;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MeAxetas 
Melchia.)  One  of  the  priests  who  stood  at  the 
left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  in  the  street  before  the  Water  Gate  (Neh. 
viii.  4).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  44  he  is  called  Mel- 
chias. 

7.  [In  Neh.,  Vat.  M.  MeA/cem;  FA.  MeAxeia.] 
A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  ==  Malchijah  1 
(Neh.  xi.  12  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  and  Melchiah  (Jer. 
xxi.  1). 

8.  (^n**3v^  [see  above:  Alex.  MeAxems-]) 
The  son  of  Ham-melech  (or  "  the  king's  son,"  as 
it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7), 
into  whose  dungeon  or  cistern  Jeremiah  was  cast 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  The  title  "king's  son"  is  ap- 
plied to  Jerahmeel  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26),  who  was  among 
those  commissioned  by  the  king  to  take  prisoners 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch;  to  Joash,  who  appears  to 
have  held  an  office  inferior  to  that  of  the  governor 
of  the  city,  and  to  whose  custody  Micaiah  was  com- 
mitted by  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26);  and  to  Maaseiah 
who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite  in  the 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  in  the  reign  of  Aha^; 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  It  would  seem  from  these  pas- 
sages that  the  title  "king's  son"  was  official,  like 
that  of  "king's  mother,"  and  apphed  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  exercised  functions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Potiphar  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh.  VV.  A.  W. 

MAL'CHIEL  (bW^^Sb^  [God^s  king,  i.  e. 
appointed  by  him] :  MeAx^'A,  Gen.  xlvi.  17;  MeA- 
XiirjA  ift  Num.  and  Chr.,  as  Alex,  in  all  cases; 
[Vat.  in  Num.  MeAx^it^A,  in  Chr.  MeAAetr?:] 
Melchiel),  the  son  of  Beriah,  the  son  of  Asher,  and 
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ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Malchielites  (Num. 
xxvi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  31  he  is  called  the  father, 
that  is  founder,  of  Birzavith  or  Berazith,  as  is  the 
reading  of  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.  Josephus 
(Ant.  ii.  7,  §  4)  reckons  him  with  Heber  among 
the  six  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the  number 
of  Jacob's  children  and  grandchildren  to  seventy, 
without  reckoning  great-grandchildren. 

MAL'CHIELITES,  THE  ObM^Sb^H: 
M€Axir7Ai;  [Vat.  MeAxetT^Aet:]  Melchielit'ce),  the 
descendants  of  Malchiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher 
(Num.  xxvi.  45). 

MALCHI^JAH  (n^?bp  [Jehcrvah's  Mng] : 
MeAxia;  [Vat.  MaAx^m;]  Alex.  MeAx^as:  Mel- 
chias). 1.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (1  Chr. 
ix.  12);  the  same  as  Malchiah  7,  and  Meiv- 
chiah. 

2.  ([Vat.  MeAxeia-]  Melchia.)  A  priest,  chief 
of  the  iifth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 

3.  ('AcraySta;  [Vat.  omits;  FA.  2a^ia;  Comp. 
MeAxias :  Melchia,]  Jammebias  [  ?] )  An  Israelite 
layman  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25).  In 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Asibias,  which  agrees 
with  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 

4.  (MeAxta?;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MeAxetas : 
Melchias.)  Son,  that  is,  descendant  of  Harim,  who 
with  Hashub  repaired  the  Tower  of  the  Furnaces 
when  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  iii.  11).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Malchiah  3. 

5.  (MeAxm;  [Vat.]  Alex.  MeAxeza.)  One  of 
the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  3).  It  seems  probable  that  the  names  in 
the  list  referred  to  are  rather  those  of  families  than 
of  individuals  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxiv.  7-18,  and  Neh. 
xii.  1-7),  and  in  this  case  Malchijah  in  Neh.  x.  3 
would  be  the  same  with  the  head  of  the  fifth  course 
of  priests  =  Malchijah  2. 

6.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i] ; 
Alex,  [rather  FA.^]  MeAxetas:  Melchia.)  One 
of  the  priests  who  assisted  in  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42). 

MALCHI'RAM  (Dn^Sb'P  [king  of  exalta^ 

tion]:  MeAxipa^^;  [Vat.  MeAxetpa/^:]  Melchi- 
ram),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
18). 

MAL^CHI-SHU^A  (V^W'>'3^J2  [king  of 
help]:  [Rom.  Alex.  MeAxitrowe?  Vat.  1  Chr.  viii.,] 
MeAxetroue,  [1  Chr.  ix.,  x.,  MeAxezo-oue ;  Sin. 
1  Chr.  X.  2,  MeAxtceSe/c:]  Melchisua),  one  of  the 
sons  of  king  Saul,  His  position  in  the  family  can- 
not be  exactly  determined.  In  the  two  genealogie? 
of  Saul's  house  preserved  in  Chronicles  he  is  given 
as  the  second  son  next  below  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39).  But  in  the  account  of  Saul's  offspring 
in  1  Samuel  he  is  named  third  —  Ishui  being  be- 
tween him  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49),  and  on 
the  remaining  occasion  the  same  order  is  preserved, 
but  Abinadab  is  substituted  for  Ishui  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
2).  In  both  these  latter  passages  the  name  is 
erroneously  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Melchi-shua. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Malchi-shua  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers,  and  before  his 
father,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 

G. 
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MAL^CHUS  (MciAxos=  tjilb^,  Malluch,  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Neh.  x.  4,  &c  ,  ruler  or  councillor  ; 
LXX.  MaAcox  o^  MaAou7;  and  Joseph.  MaAxos, 
^yi!*.  xiii.  5,  §  1,  xiv.  14,  §  1)  is  the  name  of  the 
servant  of  the  high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter 
cut  off  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  apprehension  in 
the  garden.  See  the  narrative  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51; 
Mark  xiv.  47;  Luke  xxii.  49-51;  John  xviii.  10. 
He  was  the  personal  servant  (SoGAas)  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  not  one  of  the  bailiffs  or  apparitors 
{vTvy]p4rf]s)  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  high-priest 
intended  is  Caiaphas  no  doubt  (though  Annas  is 
called  apx.i-^p^^s  in  the  same  connection);  for  John, 
who  was  personally  known  to  the  former  (John 
xviii.  15),  is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who 
gives  the  name  of  Malchus.  This  servant  was  prob- 
ably stepping  forward  at  the  moment  with  others 
to  handcuff  or  pinion  Jesus,  when  the  zealous  Peter 
struck  at  him  with  his  sword.  The  blow  was  meant 
undoubtedly  to  be  more  effective,  but  reached  only 
the  ear.  It  may  be  as  Stier  remarks  {Eeden  Jesu^ 
vi.  268),  that  the  man  seeing  the  danger,  threw  his 
head  or  body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  the  right 
ear  more  than  the  other. 

The  allegation  that  the  writers  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  because  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John 
say  either  cdtlov,  or  oordpiov  (as  if  that  meant  the 
lappet  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke  says  o5s,  is 
groundless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  age, 
'  like  the  modern  Romaic,  made  no  distinction  often 
^)etween  the  primitive  and  diminutive.  This  is 
especially  true  of  terms  relating  to  parts  of  the 
human  body.  (See  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  211.)  In 
fact,  Luke  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the 
other  in  this  very  narrative  (vv.  50  and  51).  The 
Saviour,  as  his  pursuers  were  about  to  seize  Him, 
asked  to  be  left  free  for  a  moment  longer  {eare  ews 
rovrov  [Luke  xxii.  51]),  and  that  moment  He 
used  in  restoring  the  wounded  man  to  soundness.^ 
The  a-^diJLGvos  rod  ooriov  may  indicate  (which  is 
not  forbidden  by  acpelXcv,  aireKox^eu)  that  the  ear 
still  adhered  slightly  to  its  place.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Luke  the  physician  is  the  only  one  of  the 
writers  who  mentions  the  act  of  healing.  It  is  a 
touching  remembrance  that  this  was  our  Lord's 
last  miracle  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  The 
hands  which  had  been  stretched  forth  so  often  to 
heal  and  bless  mankind,  were  then  bound,  and  his 
beneficent  ministry  in  that  form  of  its  exercise  was 
finished  for  ever.  H.  B.  H. 

MALE'LEEL  (MaAeAe^A:  Malaleel).  The 
same  as  Mahalaleel,  the  son  of  Cainan  (Luke 
iii.  37;  Gen.  v.  12,  marg.). 

MAL'LOS,  THEY  OF  (MaAAwrai:  Mcd- 
lotce),  who,  with  the  people  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  because  he  had  bestowed  them 
on  one  of  his  concubines  (2  Mace.  iv.  30).  The 
absence  of  the  king  from  Antioch  to  put  down  the 
insurrection,  gave  the  infamous  Menelaus  the  high- 


MALLOWS 

priest  an  opportunity  of  purloining  some  of  the 
sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (vv. 
32,  39),  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  murder  of 
the  good  Onias  (vv.  34,  35).  Mallos  was  an  im- 
portant city  of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pyramus  (^e^^ww),  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, N".  E.  of  Cyprus,  and  about  20  miles  from 
Tarsus  (Tersiis).     (See  Diet,  of  Geograjy/iy.) 

G. 

MALLO'THI  C^ri'^v'^  [perh.  Jehovah  is 
lendor,  Fiirst]  :  MaAAi^i;  [Vat.  Mav06i,  Meda- 
dei;]  Alex.  MeaAoj^t,  and  MeAATj^t:  Mellothi),  a 
Kohathite,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the 
singer,  and  chief  of  the  nineteenth  course  of  twelve 
Levites  into  which  the  Temple  choir  was  divided 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  26).      [Hothor,  Amer.  ed.] 

MALLOWS  (n^b?^,^  malluach-.c  ^Xtjua: 
herbce  et  arborum  cortices).  By  the  Hebrew  word 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  species  of 
Orache,  and  in  all  probability  the  Atrijylex  halimus 
of  botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  xxx.  4,  where 
the  patriarch  laments  that  he  is  exposed  to  the 


a  *  The  Greek  expression  cited  above  is  singularly 
ambiguous.  It  is  uncertain  ^Yhat  the  verb  (eare) 
means.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Christ's  disciples  or 
the  soldiers  are  addressed,  and  whether  the  pronoun 
(tovtou)  refers  to  a  person,  or  place,  or  an  act.  For 
the  different  interpretations,  see  Meyer's  Komm.  iib. 
das  N.  T.  i.  (2.)  576  f.  (1867).  But  though  the  words 
are  so  doubtful  as  Written,  they  were  perfectly  explicit 
as  heard  at  the  moment,  because  they  were  accom- 
panied by  some  tone  or  gesture  which  is  lost  to  us. 


Jew's  Mallow,  ( CorcAoT-MS  olitorius). 

derision  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  "  whose  fathers 
he  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs 
of  his  flock,"  and  who  from  poverty  were  obliged 
to  seek  their  sustenance  in  desert  places  amongst 
wild  herbs  —  "  who  pluck  off  the  sea  orache  near 
the  hedges  f^'and  eat  the  bitter  roots  of  the  Spanish 
broom."  Some  writers,  as  R.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and 
Luther,  with  t^ie  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish  ver- 
sions, hence  "understood  "  nettles  "  to  b^  denoted 
by  malluach.  this  troublesome  weed  having  been 
from  time  immemorial  an  article  of  occasional  diet 


h  From  Plb^  (Arab.    ^^.J^),   ^^  salt." 

c  Old  editions  of  the  text  read  aAijaa,  instead  of 
aXi/xa,  as  from  a  priv.  and  Ai/aos,  "hunger."  So 
Chrysostom,  akifxa  ^oravy]  tis  ecrTiv,  raxv  Tr\r}pov(Ta  to;/ 
ecrOifivra. 

d  n'^ti?''^  v5  some  translate  "  on  the  branch." 
See  Lee's  Comment,  on  Job,  I.  c. 
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amongst  the  poor,  even  as  it  is  amongst  ourselves 
at  this  day  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxi.  15;  Athen.  iv.  c.  15). 
Others  have  conjectured  that  some  species  of  "  mal- 
low" (malva)  is  intended,  as  Deodatius,  and  the 
A.  V,  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  herb.  14)  identifies  the 
•'Jew's  mallow"  {Corcliorus  oliUmus)  with  the 
malluach,  and  Lady  Callcott  {Script  Herb.  p.  255) 
is  of  a  similar  opinion.  ''  In  Purchase's  Pilgrims^'' 
observes  this  writer,  "  there  is  a  letter  from  Master 
William  Biddulph,  who  was  travelling  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem  in  1600,  in  which  he  says,  '  we  saw 
many  poor  people  gathering  mallows  and  three- 
leaved  grasse,  and  asked  them  what  they  did  with 
it,  and  they  answered  that  it  was  all  their  food  and 
they  did  eate  it '  "  (see  also  Harmer's  Observations^ 
.  iii.  166).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow 
is  still  eaten  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves 
and  pods  being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  Dr.  Shaw 
{Travels,  i.  258,  8vo.  1808)  mentions  Mellow- 
Keahs^  which  he  says  is  the  same  with  the 
Corchorus,  as  being  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Barbary,  and  draws  attention  to  the  resemblance 
of  this  word  with  the  malhiach  of  Job,  but  he 
thinks  "  some  other  plant  of  a  more  saltish  taste  " 


Atriplex  halimus. 

is  rather  intended.  The  Atriplex  halimus  has  un- 
doubtedly the  best  claim  to  represent  the  malluach, 
as  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  223),  and  before  him  Drusius 
{Qucest.  Hebr.  i,  qu.  17)  have  proved.  Celsius 
{Hierob.  ii.  97),  Hiller  {Hierophyt.  i.  457),  Rosen- 
miiller  {Schol.  in  Job  xxx.  4,  and  Botamj  of  the 
Bible,  p.  115),  and  Dr.  Kitto  {Pictor.  Bible  on 
Job)  adopt  this  opinion.  The  Greek  word  used  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  Dioscorides  (i.  c.  120)  to 
the  Atriplex  halimus,  as  Sprengel  ( Comment,  in 
I.  c.)  has  shown.  Dioscorides  says  of  this  plant, 
that  "  it  is  a  shrub  which  is  used  for  hedges,  and 
resembles  the  Rhamnus,  being  white  and  without 
thorns;  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  olive,  but 
broader  and  smoother,  they  are  cooked  a-s  vegetables ; 
the  plant  grows  near  the  sea,  and  in  hedges."  See 
also  the  quotation  from  the  Arabian  botanist,  Aben- 
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Beitar  (in  Bochart,  I.  c.  above),  who  says  that  the 
plant  which  Dioscorides  calls  '■^  halimus  ^^  is  the 
same  with  that  which  the  Syrians  call  maluch, 
Galen  (vi.  22),  Serapion  in  Bochart,  and  Prosper 
Alpinus  {De  Plant,  ^gypt.  cxxviii.  45). 

The  Hebrew  name,  like  the  Greek,  has  reference 
either  to  the  locality  where  the  plant  grows  — "  no- 
men  Gracum  a  loco  natali  aXi/xq},  irapadaXao-alw,'' 
says  Sprengel  —  or  to  its  saline  taste.  The  Atri- 
plex halimus  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
with  many  thick  branches;  the  leaves  are  rather 
sour  to  the  taste;  the  flowers  are  purple  and  very 
small ;  it  grows  on  the  sea-coast  in  Greece,  Arabia, 
Syria,  etc.,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  Order  Chen- 
opodiacece.  Atriplex  hortensis,  or  garden  Orach,  is 
often  cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach,  to  which  it  is 
by  some  persons  preferred.  W.  H. 

*  "  The  best  authorities,"  says  Tristram  {Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  466),  ''are  in  favor  of  a 
species  of  Sea  Purslane  {Atriplex  halimus),  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  salt  marshes,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  still  n^ore  luxuriantly.  We  found  thick- 
ets of  it  of  considerable  extent  on  the  west  side  of 
the  sea,  and  it  exclusively  supplied  us  with  fuel  for 
many  days.  It  grows  there  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet — more  than  double  its  size  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  forms  a  dense  mass  of  thin  twigs  without 
thorns,  has  very  minute  purple  flowers  close  to  the 
stem,  and  small,  thick,  sour-tasting  leaves,  which 
could  be  eaten,  as  is  the  Atriplex  hortensis,  or 
garden    Orache,  but    it  would   be   very    miserable 

food."  Prof.  Conant  renders  n^v^D  "salt-plant" 
{Book  of  Job,  in  loc).  H. 

MAL^LUCH  (Tf^vD  [ruler  or  counsellor]: 
Ma.\dox'  Maloch).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44). 

2.  (MaAouX'  [^^t.,  with  preceding  word,  Me- 
XovaajxaXouix'-]  Mtlluch.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
Beni,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  29).  He  was  probably  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  line  of  Pharez  (see  1  Chr.  ix.  4).  in 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  30,  he  is  called  Ma- 

MUCHUS. 

3.  (BaAouX'  [^^^-l  ^1^^-  MaAoux*  ^'I(^loch.) 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Harim  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

4.  (MaAo^x-  Mtlluch.)  A  priest  or  fiimily  of 
ptiests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  4). 

5.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x.  27). 

6.  [Vat.  AAouA.]  One  of  the  families  of  priests 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2);  prob- 
ably the  same  as  No.  4.  It  was  representecT  in  the 
time  of  Joiakim  by  Jonathan  (ver.  14).  The  same 
as  Me  Lieu. 

MAMATAS  [3  syl.]  {^aiiaias'-  Samea),  a^t- 
parently  the  same  with  Sitemaiah  in  Ezr.  viii.  16. 
In  the  Geneva  version  of  1  Esdr.  viii.  44,  it  is 
written  Snmaian.      [See  also  Masman.] 

MAM'MON  (V*^^^  .'  Ma^coz/ay:  Matt.  vi. 
24,  and  Luke  xvi.  9),  a  word  which  often  occurs  in 
the  Chaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers, 
and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and  which  signifies 
"  riches."  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  given 
by  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  33,  and  by  Augustine 
and  Jerome  commenting  on  St.  Matthew :   Augus- 
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tine  adds  that  it  was  in  use  as  a  Punic,  and  Jerome 
adds  that  it  was  a  Syriac  word.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  idol  received  divine  honors  in 
the  east  under  this  name.  It  is  used  in  St.  Mat- 
thew as  a  personification  of  riches.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  discussed  by  A.  Pfeiffer,  Opera^  p. 
474.  W.  T.  B. 

M  AMNITANAFMUS  {yiaixvLrdvaiixos ; 
[Vat.  Majxravaiixos''^  Mathaneus)^  2l  name  which 
appears  in  the  lists  of  1  Esdr,  ix.  34,  and  occupies 
the  place  of  "  Mattaniah,  Mattenai,"  in  Ezr.  x.  37, 
of  which  it  is  a  corruption,  as  is  still  more  evident 
from  the  form  "  Mamnimatanaius,"  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Geneva  version. 

MAM'RE  (^^^^^  [perh.  fatness,  and  then 
strength,  manliness,  Ges.] :  Ma/j.^p'f}  ;  Joseph. 
MajLL^pTJS'  Mamre),  an  ancient  Amorite,«  who 
with  his  brothers  li^hcol  and  Aner  was  in  alliance 
with  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24),  and  under  the 
shade  of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the 
inter^'ul  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at 
Beer-sheba  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  unmistakably  though 
slightly  brought  out '^  in  the  narrative  just  cited  — 
a  narrative  regarded  by  Ewald  and  others  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  docu- 
ments in  the  Bible  —  is  lost  in  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters. Mamre  is  there  a  mere  local  appellation  — 
"  Mamre  which  faces  Machpelah  "  (xxiii.  17,  19, 
XXV.  9,  xlix.  30,  I.  13).  It  does  not  appear  beyond 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Eshcol  survived  to  the  date 
of  the  conquest  —  survives  possibly  still  —  but 
Mamre  and  Aner  have  vanished,  at  least  their 
names  have  not  yet  been  met  with.  If  the  field 
and  cave  of  Machpelah  were  on  the  hill  which 
forms  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Hebron 
—  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  they  were  —  then 
Mamre,  as  "facing  "  them,  must  have  been  on  the 
opposite  slope,  where  the  residence  of  the  governor 
now  stands. 

In  the  Vulgate  of  Jud.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  ii.  24), 
"torrens  Mambre  "  is  found  for  the  Abronas  oi 
the  original  text.  G. 

MAMU^CHUS  (Mafxovxos:  Maluchus),  the 
same  as  Malluch  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30).  The  LXX. 
was  probably  MaWovxos  at  first,  which  would 
easily  be  corrupted  into  the  present  reading. 

MAN.  Four  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered  "  man  " 


in  the  A.  V.    1.  Adam,  C ' 


(A.)  The  name  of 


«  The  LXX,,  except  in  xiv.  24,  give  the  name  with 
the  feminine  artible.  They  do  the  same  in  other 
cases  ;  e.  g.  Baal. 

&  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  appears  as  encourag- 
ing Abraham  to  undergo  the  pain  of  circumcision,  from 
which  his  brothers  would  have  dissuaded  him  —  by  a 
reference  to  the  deliverance  he  had  already  experienced 
from  far  greater  trials  —  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  and  the 
sword  of  Chedorlaomer.     (Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  36.) 
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0  ni^. 
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MAN 

the  man  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  appears 
to  be  derived  from  ddam,  c  "  he  or  it  was  red  or 
ruddy,"  hke  Edom.^^  The  epithet  rendered  by  us 
"red  "  has  a  very  wide  signification  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English 
sense.  Thus  the  Arabs  speak,  in  both  the  literary 
and  the  vulgar  language,  of  a  "  red  "  camel,  using  the 
term  alimar,  «  their  common  word  for  "red,"  just 
as  they  speak  of  a  "green  "  ass,  meaning  in  the 
one  case  a  shade  of  brown,  and  in  the  other  a  kind 
of  dingy  gray.  When  they  apply  the  term  "  red  " 
to  man,  they  always  mean  by  it  "  fair."  The 
name  Adam  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  de- 
rived from  addmdh,f  "earth,"  or  "ground," 
because  Adam  was  formed  of  "  dust  of  the  ground  "  o 
(Gen.  ii.  7);  but  the  earth  or  ground  derived  this 
appellation  from  its  brownness,  which  the  Hebrews 
would  call  "redness."  In  Egypt,  where  the  allu- 
vial earth  of  the  Nile-valley  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
color,  the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  signifies 
"  black  "  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  in  Coptic. 
[Egypt.]  Others  have  connected  the  name  of 
Adam  with  f/ewiw/A, ''"  likeness,"  from  ddmah,^ 
"he  or  it  was  or  became  hke,"  on  account  of  the 
use  of  this  word  in  both  narratives  of  his  creation : 
"  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  iVdam  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness  "  ^  (Gen.  i.  26).  "In  the  day 
of  God's  creating  Adam,  in  the  likeness^  of  God 
made  He  him  "  (v.  1).  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  usual  opinion  that  by  "  image  "  and  "  likeness  " 
moral  qualities  are  denoted,  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  Semitic  phraseology :  the  contrary  idea, 
arising  from  a  misapprehension  of  anthropomor- 
phism, is  utterly  repugnant  to  it.  This  derivation 
seems  improbable,  although  perhaps  more  agreeable 
than  that  from  ddam  with  the  derivations  of  ante- 
diluvian names  known  to  us.  (B.)  The  name  of 
Adam  and  his  wife  (v.  1,  2;  comp.  i.  27,  in  which 
case  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  more  than  one 
pair  is  intended).  (C.)  A  collective  noun,  inde- 
clinable, having  neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor 
feminine  form,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam. 

2.  Ish,  t?  ''K,  apparently  softened  from  a  form 
unused  in  the  singular  by  the  Hebrews,  enesh,  m 
"man,"  "woman,"  "men."  It  corresponds  to 
the  Arabic  ins,n  "man,"  insdii,  o  softened  form 
eesdn,p  "a  man,"  "a  woman,"  and  "man"  col- 
lectively like  ins;  and  perhaps  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  as,  "  a  noble."  «  The  variant  Enosfi 
(mentioned  in  the  note)   occurs  as  the  proper  name 


enush,    ti?13jSl,   which  some   take  to  be  the  primitive 
form. 


y^j|. 


^jLwwjt.     p  ^L^t. 


so  as  to  mean  weak,  mortal ;  to  which  Gesenius  objects 
that  this  verb  comes  from  the  theme  W^  {Lex.   s    v. 

li?3S).  The  opposite  signification,  strength  and  robust- 
ness, has  been  suggested  with  a  reference  to  the  theme 
tTN  (Fiirst,  Concord,  s.  v.  ti^'^N).  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Gesenius,  that  this  is  a 
primitive  word  {Lex.  s.  v.  t2?*^W).  Perhaps  the  idea 
of  being  may  lie  at  its  foundation. 
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of  a  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of  Adam  (Gen.  iv. 
26;  1  Chr.  i.  1).  In  the  A.  Y.  it  is  written  Enos. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  case  like 
that  of  Adam's  name;  but  this  cannot  be  admitted, 
since  the  variant  Ish  and  the  fern,  form  Ishshdh 
are  used  before  the  birth  of  Enosh,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  naming  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii.  23)  and  Cain  (iv.  1). 
If  it  be  objected  that  we  must  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  verbal  criticism,  we  reply  that,  if  so,  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  name  of  Enosh,  which 
might  even  be  a  translation,  and  that  such  forms 
as  Methusael  and  Methuselah,  which  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  primitive  state  of  Hebrew, 
oblige  us  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  verbal 
criticism.^ 

3.  Geber,  '^5?>  "a  man,"  from  gdhar^b  uto 
be  strong,"  generally  with  reference  to  his  strength, 
corresponding  to  vir  and  a.v'r)p- 

4.  Methim^  ^^IP, '^  "  men,"  always  masculine. 
The  singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian 
proper  names  Methusael  and  Methuselah.^  Per- 
haps it  may  be  derived  from  the  root  muth^  "  he 
died,"  e  in  which  case  its  use  would  be  very  appro- 
priate in  Is.  xli.  14,  "Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob, 
ye  men  of  Israel."/  If  this  conjecture  be  admit- 
ted, this  word  would  correspond  to  fipor6<;  and 
might  be  read  "  mortal." 

MAIST'AEN  (Mavarjv :  Manahen)  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xiii.  1  as  one  of  the  teachers  and 
prophets  in  the  church  at  Antioch  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen.     He  is  not  known  out  of 

this  passage.  The  name  signifies  consoler  (DHD^, 
2  K.  XV.  17,  (fee);  and  both  that  and  his  relation 
to  Herod  render  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
The  Herod  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  {(TvvTpocpos)  could  not  have  been  Herod 
Agrippa  H.  (Acts  xxv.  13),  for  as  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  A.  d.  44  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xix.  9,  §  1 ),  a  comrade  of  that  age  would  have  been 
too  young  to  be  so  prominent  as  a  teacher  at 
Antioch  as  Manaen  was  at  the  date  of  Paul's  first 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  3).  The  Herod  in 
question  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Saviour  as  a  Galilean  lived, 
and  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist.  Since  this 
Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus,  who  succeeded 
Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Manaen  (his  avvrpo^os)  must  have  been  somewhat 
advanced  in  years  in  A.  i>.  44,  when  he  appears 
before  us  in  Luke's  history  —  older  certainly  than 
forty-five  or  fifty,  as  stated  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk 
(v.  182).  The  point  of  chief  interest  relating  to 
him  concerns  the  sense  of  avurpocpos,  which  the 
historian  regarded  as  sufficiently  remarkable  to  con- 
nect with  his  name.    We  have  a  learned  discussion 
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«  The    naming  of  Cain  (^'Jp)    may  suggest  how 
Enosh  came  to  bear  a  name  signifying   "man."     "I 

have  obtained  a  man  {W^^  ^rX^^p)  from  the  Lord  " 
(Gen.  iv.  1).  •         •    •  t 

-T 

c  Defective   DHIQ,  from  an  unused  singular,  Hf^ 

or  ni^. 

d  vMt^^^riD  and  nbtt^J^n^,  where  the  word 


of  this  question  in  Walch's  BisserfaUones  in  Acta 
Apostolo7'um  (de  Menachemo,  ii.  195-252).  For 
the  value  of  this  treatise  see  Tholuck's  Glaidh 
wiirdigkeit,  p.  167. 

The  two  following  are  the  principal  views  that 
have  been  advanced,  and  have  still  their  advocates. 
One  is  that  avvrpoipos  means  comrade,  associate, 
or,  more  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated  with 
another.  This  is  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the 
word,  and  Calvin,  Grotius,  Schott,  Baumgarten, 
and  others,  adopt  it  here.  It  was  very  common  in 
ancient  times  for  persons  of  rank  to  associate  other 
children  with  their  own,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
their  amusements  (hence  o-v/inraiKropes  in  Xenoph. 
Cyropced.  i.  3,  §  14)  and  their  studies,  and  thus 
exciting  them  to  greater  activity  and  emulation. 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  and  others  speak  of 
this  custom.  Walch  shows  it  to  have  existed 
among  the  Medes,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Herod  might  have  adopted  it  from  the 
Romans,  whom  he  was  so  much  inclined  to  imitate 
(see  Raphel's  Amiotationes,  ii.  80,  and  Wetstein, 
Nov.  Test.  ii.  532). 

The  other  view  is  that  avvrpocpos  denotes /bs^e?'- 
brother,  brought  up  at  the  same  breast  (oyUoyaAa- 
KTos,  coUactaneus),  and,  as  so  taken,  Manaen's 
mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared  him,  would  have 
been  also  Herod's  nurse.  So  Kuinoel,  Olshausen, 
De  Wette,  Alford,  and  others.  Walch's  conclusion 
(not  correctly  represented  by  some  recent  writers), 
combines  in  a  measure  these  two  explanations.  He 
thinks  that  Manaen  was  educated  in  Herod's  family 
along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  stricter 
relation  to  Antipas  which  avvrpocpos  denotes  as 
coUactaneus.  He  calls  attention  to  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {Ant  xvii.  1,  §  3)  that  the  brothers 
Antipas  and  Archelaus  were  educated  in  a  private 
way  at  Rome  (ApxeAaos  5e  koX  'Auriiras  iirl 
Fco^Tjs  Trapd  rivi  Ididorr)  rpocpas  elxoy),  and 
though  not  supposing  that  Manaen  accompanied 
them  thither  he  thinks  we  may  infer  that  Manaen 
enjoyed  at  home  the  same  course  of  discipline 
and  instruction  {avvrpocpos  in  that  sense)  as  the 
two  brothers,  who  are  not  likely  to  have  been  sep- 
arated in  their  earlier,  any  more  than  in  their  later 
education.  Yet  as  Manaen  is  called  the  (xvvTpocpos 
of  Herod  only,  Walch  suggests  that  there  may  have 
been  the  additional  tie  in  their  case  which  resulted 
from  their  having  had  a  common  nurse. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5)  mentions  a  certain 
Manaem  (Mat/ctTj^os),  who  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  Essenes  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who  fore- 
told to  Herod  the  Great,  in  early  life,  that  he  was 
destined  to  attain  royal  honors.  After  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prediction  the  king  treated  the  prophet 
with  special  favor,  and  honored  the  entire  sect  oq 
his  account  {irdvTas  air'  eKeluov  tovs  "E.(T(n)vovs 


is  not,  as  Gesenius  would  make  it,  changed  by  the 
construct  state,  but  has  a  case-ending  \  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Arabic  case-ending  of  the  nominative,  un. 

e  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius  {Lex.  s.  v.),  that  the 
middle  radical  of  il^l^  is  softened  from  r  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  Egyptian  form,  which  is  MET,  "  a 
dead  one." 


vM'nti?'^^  ^tyii ;  oAtyooTos  'lo-pa^A.      For    the 
compare  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Ps.  xxii.  6. 


/ 
word  "  worm 
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Tifxwv  SieTeXei)-  There  was  a  class  of  the  Essenes 
who  had  famiHes  (Walch,  237  f.),  though  others 
had  not;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some 
plausibility  that,  as  one  of  the  results  of  Herod's 
friendship  for  the  lucky  soothsayer,  he  may  have 
adopted  one  of  his  sons  (who  took  the  father's 
name),  so  far  as  to  receive  him  into  his  family,  and 
make  him  the  companion  of  his  children  (see 
Walch,  p.  2-34,  &c.).  Lightfoot  surmises,  as  one 
of  the  possibilities,  that  the  Manaem  of  Josephus 
may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (suspicioncin 
vel  levem  cieri  potest  hunc  nostrum  esse  eimdem) ; 
but  he  deems  it  more  probable  (if  it  be  certain  that 
the  Essenes  had  wives )  that  a  son  or  some  kinsman 
of  the  soothsayer  may  have  been  the  prophet  at 
Antioch.  (See  Horm  Hebr.  ii.  726  f.)  The  inevit- 
able disparity  in  age  which  must  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Essene  of  Josephus  and  Antipas,  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other  dif- 
ficulties, puts  the  former  of  their  suppositions  out 
of  the  question. 

The  precise  interest  which  led  Luke  to  recall  the 
Herodian  connection  is  not  certain.  Meyer's  sug- 
gestion, that  it  may  have  been  the  contrast  between 
the  early  relationship  and  Manaen's  later  Christian 
position  (though  he  makes  it  of  the  first  only), 
applies  to  one  sense  of  crvurpocpos  «'ts  well  as  the 
other.  A  far-fetched  motive  need  not  be  sought. 
Even  such  a  casual  relation  to  the  great  Jewish 
family  of  the  age  (whether  it  was  that  of  a  foster- 
brother  or  a  companion  of  princes)  was  peculiar 
and  interesting,  and  would  be  mentioned  without 
any  special  object  merely  as  a  part  of  the  individual's 
history.  Walch's  citations  show  that  avvrpo(\)Os, 
as  used  of  such  intimacies  {(rvvrpo^iai)-,  was  a  title 
greatly  esteemed  among  the  ancients;  that  it  was 
often  borne  through  life  as  a  sort  of  proper  name; 
and  was  recounted  among  the  honors  of  the  epitaph 
after  death.  It  is  found  repeatedly  on  ancient 
monuments. 

It  may  be  added  that  INIanaen,  as  a  resident  in 
Palestine  (he  may  have  been  one  of  Herod's 
courtiers  till  his  banishment  to  Gaul),  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry.  He  must  have  spent  his  youth 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  among 
his  recollections  of  that  period,  connected  as  he 
was  with  Herod's  family,  may  have  been  the  tragic 
scene  of  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem.       H.  B.  H. 

MAN'AHATH  (HPDn  [r€s^«]:  [Vat.] 
MoLXo-vaQei',  [Rom. -0i;  Alex.  Ma^axa^i*]  ^^(^na- 
hatli),  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viii.  6  only,  in  con- 
nection with  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  is  not 
made  less  so  by  the  translation  of  the  A.  V. ;  but 
the  meaning  probably  is  that  the  family  of  Ehud, 
the  heads  of  the  town  of  Geba,  migrated  thence, 
under  the  guidance  of  Naaman,  Ahiah,  and  Gera, 
and  settled  at  Manachath.  Of  the  situation  of 
Manachath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  believe  it  identical  with  the  Menuchah  men- 
tioned, according  to  many  interpreters,  in  Judg. 
XX.  43^  (in  the  A.  V.  translated  "with  ease"). 
This  has  in  its  favor  the  close  proximity  in  which 
the  place,  if  a  place,  evidently  stood  to  Gibeah, 
■which  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Benjamin,  even 


«  *  The  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  personal  name  which  follows,  except  the 
lengthened  penult  from  its  being  in  pause.  H. 

b  The  Vat.  LXX.  has  aTrb  Nova. 
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if  not  identical  with  Geba.  [Mknuciiait,  Amer. 
ed.]  Manachath  is  usually  identified  with  a  place 
of  similar  name  in  Judah,  but,  considering  how 
hostile  the  relations  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were 
at  the  earlier  period  of  the  history,  this  identifica- 
tion is  difficult  to  receive.  The  Chaldee  Targum 
adds,  "  in  the  land  of  the  house  of  Esau,"  i.  e.  in 
Edom.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  connect 
the  name  with  that  immediately  following,  and 
read  "  to  the  plain  or  pasture  of  Naaman."  But 
these  explanations  are  no  less  obscure  than  that 
which  they  seek  to  explain.     [Manahethites.] 

G. 

MAN^AHATH  {nn^^i  [rest:]  :  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  23,  MavaxdOi  Alex.  Mavvaxad-  Manahat: 
1  Chr.  i.  40,  Uaxavad;  [Vat.  Maxa^a/i;]  Alex. 
Ma^axa^:  Manahath)^  one  of  the  sons  of  Shobal, 
and  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite. 

MANA'HETHITES,    THE    (n^nDT^H, 

i.  e.  the  Menuchoth,  and  ^^Jnn^^n,  the  Manachti: 
[in  52,  Rom.  Alex.  'Afi/jLaviO,  Vat.  Mcoj/a:;]  in  54, 
[Vat.]  T-ns  MaXadei  [Rom.  -di]  ;  Alex,  rvs  Mauae: 
Vulg.  translating,  dimidium  requietionmn).  "  Half 
the  Manahethites  "  are  named  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  as  descended  from  Shobal,  the  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  52  [A.  V.  marg.  "  Menu- 
chites"]),  and  half  from  Salma,  the  founder  of 
Bethlehem  (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  in  each 
passage,  though  why  the  vowels  should  be  so  dif 
ferent  —  as  it  will  be  seen  above  they  are  —  is  not 
apparent.  Nor  has  the  writer  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering why  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  rendered 
the  two  differing  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  Eng- 
Hsh  one.*^ 

Of  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places 
we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  The  town  Mana- 
HATH  naturally  suggests  itself,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  identify  a  Benjamite  town  with  a  place 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  and  appa- 
rently in  close  connection  with  Bethlehem  and  with 
the  house  of  Joab,  the  great  opponent  and  murderer 
of  Abner  the  Benjamite.  It  is  more  probably  iden- 
tical with  Manocho  (Maj/oxto  =  ninDZ2),  one  of 
the  eleven  cities  which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  in- 
serted between  verses  59  and  60  of  Josh,  xv.,  Beth- 
lehem being  another  of  the  eleven.  The  writer  of 
the  Targum,  playing  on  the  word  as  if  it  were 
Minchah^  "an  offering,"  renders  the  passage  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  52,  "  the  disciples  and  priests  who  looked 
to  the  division  of  the  offerings."  His  interpreta- 
tion of  ver.  54  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  See  the 
editions  of  Wilkins  and  Beck,  with  the  learned 
notes  of  the  latter.  G. 

MANASSE^AS  {Uavaffaias  \  [Vat.  Aid.] 
Alex.  Maz/acro-'^as :  i/awasses)  =Manasskh  3,  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  30). 

MANAS'SEH  (HtS^D^,  i.  e.  M'nassheh  [see 
below] :  M-avaaar]  '•  Manasses),  the  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli. 
51,  xlvi.  20).  The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first 
thing  which  had  occurred  since  Joseph's  banish- 


c  They  sometimes  follow  Junius  and  Tremellius ; 
but  in  this  passage  those  translators  have  exactly 
reversed  the  A.  V.,  and  in  both  cases  use  the  form 
I  Menuchot 
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ment  from  Canaan  to  alleviate  his  sorrows  and  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  father  and  the  brother  he  so 
longed  to  behold,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
commemorate  his  acquisition  in  the  name  Manas- 
SEH,  "Forgetting"  —  "For  God  hath-made-me- 
forget  (nasshani)  all  my  toil  and  all  my  father's 
house."  Both  he  and  Ephraim  were  born  before 
the  commencement  of  the  famine. 

Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  was  inferior 
in  form  o^-  promise  to  the  youTiger,  or  whether  there 
was  any  external  reason  to  justify  the  preference 
of  Jacob,  we  ai-e  not  told.  It  is  only  certain  that 
when  the  youths  were  brought  before  their  aged 
grandfather  to  receive  his  blessing  and  his  name, 
and  be  adopted  as  foreigners «  into  his  family, 
Manasseh  was  degraded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Joseph,  into  the  second  place.  [Ephkaim,  vol.  i. 
p.  752  ((.]  It  is  the  first  indication  of  the  inferior 
rank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe  descended  from 
him  afterwards  held,  in  relation  to  that  of  his  more 
fortunate  brother.  But  though,  like  his  grand- 
uncle  Esau,  Maiiasseh  had  lost  his  birthright  in 
favor  of  his  younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau 
had,  a  blessing  only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself. 
Like  his  brother  he  was  to  increase  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  fish^  which  swarmed  in  the  great 
Egyptian  stream,  to  "  become  a  people  and  also  to 
be  great  "  —  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh,"  no  less 
than  those  of  Ephraim,  indeed  more,  were  to  be- 
come a  proverb  ^  in  the  nation,  his  name,  no  less 
than  that  of  Ephraim,  was  to  be  the  symbol  and  the 
expression  of  the  richest  blessings  for  his  kindred. <:' 

At  the  time  of  this  interview  Manasseh  seems  to 
have  been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  he 
married  in  Egypt  we  are  not  told.  At  any  rate  the 
names  of  no  wives  or  lawful  children  are  extant  in 
the  lists.  As  if  to  carry  out  most  literally  the  terms 
of  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Machir, 
his  eldest,  indeed  apparently  his  only  son  —  who 
was  really  the  foundation  of  the  "  thousands  of 
Manasseh ' '  —  was  no  regular  wife,  but  a  Syrian  or 
Aramite  concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  14),  possibly  a  pris- 
oner in  some  predatory  expedition  into  Palestine, 
like  that  in  which  the  sons  of  Ephraim  lost  their 
lives  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  It  is  recorded  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Machir  were  embraced  ^  by  Joseph  before 
his  death,  but  of  the  personal  history  of  the  patri- 
arch Manasseh  himself  no  trait  whatever  is  given 
in  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the 
curious  records  preserved  in  1  Chronicles.  The  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  are,  however,  less  reticent. 
According  to  them  Manasseh  was  the  steward  of 
Joseph's  house,  and  the  interpreter  who  intervened 
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«  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  expressions  of  xlviii. 
5  and  9  :  "  Thy  two  sons  who  were  born  "unto  thee  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  "  —  "  My  sons  whom  Grod  hath  given 
me  in  this  place,"  and  from  the  solemn  invocation 
over  them  of  Jacob's  ^*  name,"  and  the  '^  names  "  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (ver.  16).  combined  with  the  fact 
of  Joseph  having  married  an  Egyptian,  a  person  of 
different  race  from  his  own.  The  Jewish  commentators 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  Joseph's  marrying  an  entire 
foreigner,  by  a  tradition  that  Asenath  was  the  daughter 
of  Dinah  and  Shechem.  See  Targum  Pseudojon.  on 
Gen.  xli.  45. 

b  ''  And  hke  fish  become  a  multitude."  Such  is 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  121^  '^^l'^')  (Gen. 
xlviii.  16),  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  are  '^'  grow 
into  a  multitude."  The  sense  is  preserved  in  the 
margin.  The  expression  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  which  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  characteristic 


between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  at  their  interview ; 
and  the  extraordinary  strength  which  he  displayed 
in  the  struggle  with  and  binding  of  Simeon,  first 
caused  Judah  to  suspect  that  the  apparent  Egyp- 
tians were  really  his  own  flesh  and  blood  (see  Tar- 
gums  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xhi.  23, 
xliii.  15 ;  also  the  quotations  in  Weil's  Blbl.  Legends, 
p.  88  note). 

The  position  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  during  the 
march  to  Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
on  the  west  side  of  the  sacred  Tent.  The  standard 
of  the  three  sons  of  Rachel  was  the  figure  of  a  boy 
with  the  inscription,  "  The  cloud  of  Jehovah  rested 
on  them  until  they  went  forth  out  of  the  camp  " 
(Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  18).  The  Chief  of 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was 
Gamaliel  ben-Pedahzur,  and  its  numbers  were  then 
32,200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59). 
The  numbers  of  Ephraim  were  at  the  same  date 
40,500.  Forty  years  later,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
these  proportions  were  reversed.  Manasseh  had  then 
increased  to  52,700,  while  Ephraim  had  diminished 
to  32,500  (Num.  xxvi.  34,  37).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  remarkable  that  Manasseh  resumes  his  position 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  due  to  the  prowess  which  the  tribe  had 
shown  in  the  conquest  of  Gilead,  for  Manasseh  was 
certainly  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  tribes.  Of  the  three  who  had  elected  to  re- 
main on  that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Reuben  and  Gad 
had  chosen  their  lot  because  the  country  was  suit- 
able to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  tendencies. 
But  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah,  the  sons  of  Manas- 
seh, were  no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  warriors, 
who  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  those  provinces  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  conquered,  and  whose  deeds  are  constantly 
referred  to  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Deut.  iii.  13,  14,  15) 
with  credit  and  renown.  "  Jair  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh took  all  the  tract  of  Argob  .  .  .  sixty  great 
cities"  (Deut.  iii.  14;  4).  "Nobah  took  Kenatli 
and  the  daughter-towns  thereof,  and  called  it  after  . 
his  own  name"  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  "Because 
Machir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead 
and  Bashan  "  (Josh.  xvii.  1).  The  district  which 
these  ancient  warriors  conquered  was  among  the 
most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with 
their  inaccessible  heights  and  impassable  ravines, 
and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of  Argob,  which 
derives  its  modern  name  of  Lejah  from  the  secure 
"  asylum  "  it  affords  to  those  who  take  refuge  within 
its  natural  fortifications.     Had  they  not   remained 


things  in  Egypt.  Certainly,  next  to  the  vast  stream 
itself,  nothing  could  strike  a  native  of  Southern  Pales- 
tine more,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
than  the  abundance  of  its  fish. 

c  The  word  "  thousand  "  (^/St),  in  the  sense  ot 
"  family,"  seems  to  be  more  Ire'quently  applied  to 
Manasseh  than  to  any  of  the  other  tribes.  See  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17,  and  compare  Judg.  vi.  15,  where  ^^  family  " 
should  be  "  thousand  "  —  ^^  my  thousand  is  the  poor 
one  in  Manasseh  ;  "  and  1  Chr.  xii.  20. 

d  The  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  xlviii.  20  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  words  of  that  verse  were  used  as 
part  of  the  formula  at  the  rite  of  circumcision.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  that 
ceremony,  as  given  by  Buxtorf  and  others,  that  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  discover. 

e  The  Targum  characteristically  says  circumcised. 
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in  these  wild  and  inaccessible  districts,  but  had 
gone  forward  and  taken  their  lot  with  the  rest, 
who  shall  say  what  changes  might  not  have  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  nation,  through  the 
presence  of  such  energetic  and  warlike  spirits? 
The  few  personages  of  eminence  whom  we  can  with 
certainty  identify  as  Manassites,  such  as  Gideon 
and  Jephthah  —  for  Elijah  and  others  may  with 
equal  probability  have  belonged  to  the  neighboring 
tribe  of  Gad  —  were  among  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  Israel  produced.  Gideon  was  in 
fact  "  the  greatest  of  the  judges,  and  his  children 
all  but  established  hereditary  monarchy  in  their 
own  line"  (Stank¥,  S.  <f  P.  p.  230).  But  with 
the  one  exception  of  Gideon  the  warlike  tendencies 
of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  There  they  throve  exceedingly, 
pushing  their  way  northward  over  the  rich  plains 
of  Jauldn  and  Jtdiiv  —  the  Gaulanitis  and  Itursea 
of  the  Roman  period  —  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  At  the  time  of  the  corona- 
tion of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the  western  Manas- 
seh sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim  itself  20,800,  the 
eastern  Manasseh,  with  Gad  and  Reuben,  mustered 
to  the  number  of  120,000,  thoroughly  armed  —  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  strength,  still  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  the  fact  that  Saul's 
house,  with  the  great  xibner  at  its  head,  was  then 
residing  at  Mahanaim  on  the  border  of  Manasseh 
and  Gad.  But,  though  thus  outwardly  prosperous, 
a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in  the  end  to  that  which 
befell  Gad  and  Reuben;  they  gradually  assimilated 
themselves  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  — 
they  "  transgressed  against  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  went  a-whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  people  of 
the  land  whom  God  destroyed  before  them  "  {ib. 
25).  They  relinquished  too  the  settled  mode  of  life 
and  the  defined  limits  which  befitted  the  members 
of  a  federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins 
of  the  wilderness,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
vast  deserts  which  lay  between  the  allotted  posses- 
sions of  their  tribe  and  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  the  hunting- 
grounds  and  pastures  of  the  wild  Hagarites  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (1  Chr.  v.  19,  22).  On 
them  first  descended  the  punishment  which  was 
ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled  in  the 
Assyrian  territories  ({6.  26).  The  connection, 
however,  between  east  and  west  had  been  kept  up 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  Beth-shean,  the  most  east- 
erly city  of  the  cis-Jordanic  Manasseh,  the  two 
portions  all  but  joined.  David  had  judges  or  ofii- 
cers  there  for  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  32);  and  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben- 
Geber,  ruled  over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13),  and  transmitted 
their  productions,  doubtless  not  without  their  peo- 
ple, to  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 

The  genealogies  of  the   tribe   are  preserved   in 

«  If  this  is  correct,  it  may  probably  furnish  the  clew 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  difficult  allusion  to  Gilead 
in  Judg.  vii.  3.     [See  p.  9206.] 

&  '^  Bethsan  in  Manasseh  "  (Hap-Parchi,  in  Asher's 
B.  of  T.  401). 

e  The  name  of  Asher,  as  attached  to  a  town,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribe,  was  overlooked  by  the  writer  at 

the  proper  time  ("^t^H  :  ArjkavdO  :  Alex.  Acrjjp  : 
Aser.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvii.  7  only  as  the 
Btarting-point — evidently  at  its  eastern  end — of  the 
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Num.  xxvi.  28-34 ;  Josh.  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  1  Chr. 
vii.  14-19.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  unravel 
these  so  as  to  ascertain  for  instance  which  of  the 
families  remained  east  of  Jordan,  and  which  ad- 
vanced to  the  west.  From  the  fact  that  Abi-ezer 
(the  family  of  Gideon),  Hepher  (possibly  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  the  same  hero),  and  Shechem 
(the  well-known  city  of  the  Bene- Joseph)  all  occur 
among  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gilead  the  son  of 
Machir,  it  seems  probable  that  Gilead,  wliose  name 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  eastern,  was 
also  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  western  half 
of  the  tribe." 

Nor  is  it  less  diflficult  to  fix  the  exact  position  of 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  western  half.  In  Josh, 
xvii.  14-18,  a  passage  usually  regarded  by  critics 
as  an  exceedingly  ancient  document,  we  find  the 
two  tribes  of  Joseph  complaining  that  only  one 
portion  had  been  allotted  to  them,  namely,  Mount 
Ephraim  (ver.  15),  and  that  they  could  not  ex- 
tend into  the  plains  of  Jordan  or  Esdraelon,  because 
those  districts  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  scoured  by  their  chariots.  In  reply 
Joshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver. 
15,  A.  V.  "  wood  ")  — into  the  mountain  which  is 
a  forest  (ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with 
forest  can  surely  be  nothing  but  Carmel,  the 
"  mountain "  closely  adjoining  the  portion  of 
Ephraim,  whose  richness  of  wood  was  so  proverbial. 
And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view 'that  the 
majority  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  —  which  as  the 
weaker  portion  of  the  tribe  would  naturally  be 
pushed  to  seek  its  fortunes  outside  the  limits  origi- 
nally bestowed  —  were  actually  on  the  slopes  either 
of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the  contiguous  ranges.  Thus 
Taanach  and  Megiddo  were  on  the  northern 
spurs  of  Carmel ;  Ibleam  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  eastern  continuation  of  the  range,  somewhere 
near  the  present  Jenin.  En-dor  was  on  the  slopes 
of  the  so-called  "Little  Hermon."  The  two  re- 
maining towns  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Manas- 
seh formed  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  limits 
of  the  tribe;  the  one,  Bi^th-shean  ^  (Josh.  xvii. 
11),  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  Ghor,  or  Jordan- 
Valley;  the  other.  Dor  (ibid.),  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  sheltered  behind  the  range  of 
Carmel,  and  immediately  opposite  the  blufiP  or 
shoulder  which  forms  its  highest  point.  The  whole 
of  these  cities  are  specially  mentioned  as  standing 
in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes,  though  inhabited 
by  Manasseh ;  and  this,  with  the  tabsence  of  any 
attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  of  the 
tribe  on  the  north,  looks  as  if  no  boundary-line  had 
existed  on  that  side,  but  as  if  the  territory  faded  off 
gradually  into  those  of  the  two  contiguous  tribes 
from  whom  it  had  borrowed  its  fairest  cities.  On 
the  south  side  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  is  more  definitely  described,  an^  may  be 
generally  traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  be- 
gan on  the  east  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (xvii. 
10)  at  a  place  called  Asher,c  (yer.  7)  now  Yash; 


boundary  line  separating  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  It 
cannot  have  been  at  any  great  distance  from  Shechem, 
because  the  next  point  in  the  boundary  is  "  the  Mich- 
methath  facing  Shechem."  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
in  the  Onomasticon  (sub  voce  "  Aser  "),  it  is  mentioned, 
evidently  from  actual  knowledge,  as  still  retaining  its 
name,  and  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Neapolis  {Nab- 
lus),  that  is  Shechem,  to  Scythopolis  (Beisan),  the 
ancient  Beth-shean,  fifteen  Roman  miles  from  the 
former.      In  the  Itinerarium  Hieros.  (587)  it  occulj, 
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12  miles  N.  E.  of  Nablus.  Thence  it  ran  to  Mich- 
methah,  described  as  facing  Shechem  {Nablus), 
though  now  unknown ;  then  went  to  the  right,  i.  e. 
apparently  «  northward,  to  the  spring  of  Tappuah, 
also  unknown ;  there  it  fell  in  with  the  watercourses 
of  the  torrent  Kanah  —  probably  the  Nahr  Falaik 
—  along  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  indications  of  the  history  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Manasseh  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs.  They  either  left  all  that  to  Kphraim,  or 
were  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation 
as  to  have  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David's  coronation  at  Hebron 
has  already  been  mentioned.  When  his  rule  was 
estabhshed  over  all  Israel,  each  half  had  its  distinct 
ruler  —  the  western,  Joel  ben-Pedaiah,  the  eastern, 
Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20,  21).  From 
this  time  the  eastern  Manasseh  fades  entirely  from 
our  view,  and  the  western  is  hardly  kept  before  us 
by  an  occasional  mention.  Such  scattered  notices 
as  we  do  find  have  almost  all  reference  to  the  part 
taken  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  reforms  of  the 
good  kings  of  Judah  —  the  Jehovah-revival  under 
Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  9)  —  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah 
(xxx.  1, 10,  11, 18),  and  the  subsequent  enthusiasm 
against  idolatry  (xxxi.  1), —  the  iconoclasms  of 
Josiah  (xxxiv.  6),  and  his  restoration  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple  (ver.  9).  It  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  these  notices,  faint  and  scattered  as 
they  are,  are  all  colored  with  good,  and  exhibit 
none  of  the  repulsive  traits  of  that  most  repulsive 
heathenism  into  which  other  tribes  of  Israel  fell. 
It  may  have'  been  at  some  such  time  of  revival, 
whether  brought  about  by  the  invitation  of  Judah, 
or,  as  the  title  in  the  LXX.  would  imply,  by  the 
dread  of  invasion,  that  Ps.  Ixxx.  was  composed. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  Benjamin 
as  in  alliance  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  points 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  disruption  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Whatever  its  date  may  prove  to  be, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
psalm  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 

A  positive  connection  between  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin  is  implied  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr. 
vii.,  where  Machir  is  said  to  have  married  into  the 
family  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim,  chief  houses  in 
the  latter  tribe  (ver.  15).  No  record  of  any  such 
relation  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  the 
historical  books,  nor  is  it  directly  alluded  to  except 
in  the  genealogy  just  quoted.  But  we  know  that  a 
connection  existed  between  the  tribe  of  Benjamhi 
and  the  town  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  inasmuch  as  from 
that  town  were  procured  wives  for  four  hundred 
out  of  the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who  survived 
the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xxi.  12);  and  if 
Jabesh-Gilead  was  a  town  of  Manasseh  —  as  is  very 
probable,  though  the  fact  is  certainly  nowhere  stated 
—  it  does  appear  very  possible  that  this  was  the 
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relationship  referred  to  in  the  genealogies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  narrrative  two-thirds 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  must  have  been  directly 
descended  from  Manasseh.  Possibly  we  have  here 
an  explanation  of  the  apparent  connection  between 
King  Saul  and  the  people  of  Jabesh.  No  appeal 
could  have  been  more  forcible  to  an  oriental  chief- 
tain than  that  of  his  blood-relations  when  threat- 
ened with  extermination  (1  Sam.  xi.  4,  5),  while  no 
duty  was  more  natural  than  that  which  they  in 
their  turn  performed  to  his  remains  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
11).  G. 

MANAS^SEH  (H^D)!?  [see  above]  :  Uavaa- 
aris'  -Maiiasses),  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  house  of  David.  There  is  none 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  part,  it  may  be, 
this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubtless,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  following 
generation  looked  back  upon  it  as  the  period  of 
lowest  degradation  to  which  their  country  had  ever 
fallen.  Chroniclers  and  prophets  pass  it  over,  gath- 
ering from  its  horrors  and  disasters  the  great,  broad 
lessons  in  which  they  saw  the  foot-prints  of  a 
righteous  retribution,  the  tokens  of  a  Divine  com- 
passion, and  then  they  avert  their  eyes  and  will  see 
and  say  no  more.  This  is  in  itself  significant.  It 
gives  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  every  fact  which 
has  escaped  the  sentence  of  obhvion.  The  very 
reticence  of  the  historians  of  the  0.  T.  shows  how 
free  they  were  from  the  rhetorical  exaggerations 
and  inaccuracies  of  a  later  age.  The  struggle  of 
opposing  worships  must  have  been  as  fierce  under 
Manasseh  as  it  was  under  Antiochus,  or  Decius,  or 
])iocletian,  or  Mary.  Men  must  have  suffered  and 
died  in  that  struggle,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  yet  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than 
that  between  the  short  notices  in  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles, and  the  martyrologies  which  belong  to  those 
other  periods  of  persecution. 

The  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fixed  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  b.  c.  710  (2  K.  xxi. 
1).  We  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had 
been  no  heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively 
late  period  in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been 
born  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened  in 
the  succession  of  Jewish  and  other  eastern  kings, 
the  elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the  younger. 
There  are  reasons  which  make  the  former  the  more 
probable  alternative.  The  exceeding  bitterness  of 
Hezekiah's  sorrow  at  the  threatened  approach  of 
death  (2  K.  xx.  2,  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24 ;  Is.  xxxviii. 
1-3)  is  more  natural  if  we  think  of  him  as  sink- 
ing under  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  childless, 
leaving  no  heir  to  bis  work  and  to  his  kingdom. 
When,  a  little  later,  Isaiah  warns  him  of  the  cap- 


between  "  civitas  Sciopoli  "  (i.  e.  Scy thopolis)  and  "  civ. 
Neapolis'"  as  "  Aser,  ubi  fuit  villa  Job."  Where  it 
lay  then,  it  lies  still.  Exactly  in  this  position  M.  Van 
de  Velde  ( Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  338)  has  discovered  a  village 
called  Yasir,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  or  basin, 
surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  mountains,  but 
on  the  east  sloping  away  into  a  Wady  called  the  Salt 
Valley,  which  forms  a  near  and  direct  descent  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  The  road  from  Nablus  to  Beisan  passes 
by  the  village.  Porter  {Hdbk.  348)  gives  the  name 
ftS  Teya!nr. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  important  enough  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  its  inhabitants  are"  the  Ash- 
URiTBS,  or  Asherites  of  2  Sam.  ii.  9. 


Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the 
spot  on  which  the  Midianites  encamped  when  surprised 
by  Gideon  ;  but  that  was  surely  further  to  the  north, 
nearer  the  spring  of  Charod  and  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon. 

a  The  right  ('j'^^'^n)  is  generally  taken  to  sig- 
nify the  South  ;  and  so  Keil  understands  it  in  the 
place  :  but  it  seems  more  consonant  with  common 
sense,  and  also  with  the  probable  course  of  the  bound- 
ary —  which  could  hardly  have  gone  south  of  Shechem 
—  to  take  it  as  the  right  of  the  person  tracing  this 
line  from  East  to  West,  i.  e.  North. 
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tivity  and  shame  which  will  fall  on  his  children,  he 
speaks  of  those  children  as  yet  future  (2  K.  xx.  18). 
This  circumstance  will  explain  one  or  two  facts 
in  the  contemporary  history.  Hezekiah,  it  would 
seem,  recovering  from  his  sickness,  anxious  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  had  threatened  him  of  leaving  his 
kingdom  without  an  heir,  marries,  at  or  about  this 
time,  Hephzibah  (2  K.  xxi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  citizens  or  princes  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
X.  3,  §  1).  The  prophets,  we  may  well  imagine, 
would  welcome  the  prospect  of  a  successor  named 
by  a  king  who  had  been  so  true  and  faithful. 
Isaiah  (in  a  passage  clearly  belonging  to  a  later 
date  than  the  early  portions  of  the  book,  and  appar- 
ently suggested  by  some  conspicuous  marriage),  with 
his  characteristic  fondness  for  tracing  auguries  in 
names,  finds  in  that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy 
of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  glories 
of  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4,  5 ;  comp.  Blunt,  Scriptural 
Coincid.  Part  iii.  .5).  The  city  also  should  be  a 
Hephzibah,  a  delightsome  one.  As  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  would  Jehovah  rejoice 
over  his  people."  The  child  that  is  born  from 
this  union  is  called  Manasseh.  This  name  too  is 
strangely  significant.  It  appears  nowhere  else  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  only 
associations  connected  with  it  were,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful 
of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Israel.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  so  singular  and  unlikely  a  choice  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been 
for  years  the  cherished  object  of  Hezekiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy 
in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to  gather 
round  him  the  remnant  of  the  population,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  and  faith  of  their  fathers, 
this  had  been  the  second  step  in  his  great  national 
reformation  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  It  was  at  least  par- 
tially successful.  "  Divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh^  and 
Zebulun,  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem." They  were  there  at  the  great  passover. 
The  work  of  destroj-ing  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1). 
What  could  be  a  more  acceptable  pledge  of  his 
desire  to  receive  the  fugitives  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  his  own  subjects  than  that  he  should  give 
to  the  heir  to  his  throne  the  name  in  which  one  of 
their  tribes  exulted  ?  What  could  better  show  the 
desire  to  let  all  past  discords  and  ofienses  be  for- 
gotten than  the  name  which  was  itself  an  amnesty  ? 
(Gesenius.) 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  w^ere 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
were  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of 
his  successor.  His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which 
Ahaz  had  accepted,  had  defied  his  armies,  had  been 
delivered  from  extremest  danger,  and  had  made 
himself  the  head  of  an  independent  kingdom,  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  neighboring  princes  instead 
of  paying  it  to  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria. 
But  he  goes  a  step  further.  Not  content  with 
independence,  he  enters  on  a  pohcy  of  aggression. 
He  contracts  an  alliance  with  the  rebellious  viceroy 
of  Babylon  against  their  common  enemy  (2  K.  xx. 
12;  Is.  xxxix.).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  ambassadors,  in  the  belief  that  that 

a  The  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  controversy  as 
to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah  is,  at  least,  worth  considering. 
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will  show  them  how  powerful  an  ally  he  can  prove 
himself.  Isaiah  protested  against  this  step,  but  the 
ambition  of  being  a  great  potentate  continued,  and 
it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambition  that  the  boy 
Manasseh  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  ac- 
cession appears  to  have  been  the  signal  for  an  entire 
change,  if  not  in  the  foreign  policy,  at  any  rate  in 
the'  religious  administration  of  the  kingdom.  At 
so  early  an  age  he  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
spontaneous  author  of  so  great  an  alteration,  and 
we  may  infer  accordingly  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  idolatrous,  or  Ahaz  party,  which  had  been 
repressed  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  but  had 
all  along,  like  the  Romish  clergy  under  Edward  VI. 
in  England,  looked  on  the  reform  with  a  sullen 
acquiescence,  and  thwarted  it  when  they  dared. 
The  change  which  the  king's  measures  brought 
about  was  after  all  superficial.  The  idolatry  which 
was  publicly  discountenanced,  was  practiced  pri- 
vately (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  Ixv.  3).  The  priests  and 
the  prophets,  in  spite  of  their  outward  orthodoxy, 
were  too  often ,  little  better  than  licentious  drunk- 
ards (Is.  xxviii.  7).  The  nobles  of  Judah  kept  the 
new  moons  and  Sabbaths  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  France  kept  their  Lents,  when  Louis  XIV. 
had  made  devotion  a  court  ceremonial  (Is.  i.  13, 
14).  There  are  signs  that  even  among  the  king's 
highest  officers  of  state  there  was  one,  Shebna  the 
scribe  (Is.  xxxvii.  2),  the  treasurer  (Is.  xxii.  15) 
"over  the  house,"  whose  policy  was  simply  that 
of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself  possibly  a  foreigner 
(comp.  Blunt's  Script.  Coinc.  iii.  4),  and  whom 
Isaiah  saw  through  and  distrusted.  It  M'as,  more- 
over, the  traditional  policy  of  "  the  princes  of 
Judah"  (comp.  one  remarkable  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17)  to  favor  foreign 
alhances  and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship, 
as  it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets 
to  protest  against  it.  It  would  seem,  accord- 
ingly, as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
that  scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  which 
Isaiah  had  condemned,  and  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
its  worship,  and  that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  conciliate.  The  morbid  desire  for 
widening  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  pene- 
trating into  the  mysteries  of  other  systems  of  belief, 
may  possibly  have  contributed  now%  as  it  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  to  increase  the  evil  (Jer.  ii. 
10-25;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  666).  The  result 
was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been  equaled  even 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  the 
abominations  which  elsewhere  existed  separately. 
Not  content  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the 
Holy  City,  as  Solomon  and  Eehoboam  had  done, 
he  defiled  with  it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
4).  I'he  worship  thus  introduced  was,  as  has  been 
said,  predominantly  Babylonian  in  its  character. 
"  He  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments,  and 
used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit, 
and  with  wizards  "  (ibid.  ver.  6).  The  worship  of 
"the  host  of  heaven,"  which  each  man  celebrated 
for  himself  on  the  roof  of  his  own  house,  took  the 
place  of  that  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  (2  K. 
xxiii.  12;  Is.  Ixv.  3,  11;  Zeph.  i.  5;  Jer.  viii.  2, 
xix.  13,  xxxii.  29).  With  this,  however,  there  was 
associated  the  old  Molech  worship  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. The  fires  were  rekindled  in  the  Valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom.  Tophet  was  (for  the  first  time, 
apparently)  built  into  a  stately  fabric  (2  K.  xvi.  3; 
Is.  xxx.  tJ3,  as  compared  with  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  667).     Even  the  king's  sons. 
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Instead  of  being  presented  to  Jehovah,  received  a 
horrible  fire-baptism  dedicating  them  to  Molech  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  6),  while  others  were  actually  slaugh- 
tered (Ez.  xxiii.  37,  39).  The  Baal  and  Ashtaroth 
ritual,  which  had  been  imported  under  Solomon, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  was  revived  with  fresh  splen- 
dor, and  in  the  worship  of  the  "  Queen  of  heaven," 
fixed  its  roots  deep  into  the  habits  of  the  people 
(Jer.  vii.  18).  Worse  and  more  horrible  than  all, 
the  Asherah,  the  image  of  Astarte,  or  the  obscene 
symbol  of  a  phallic  worship  (comp,  Asherah,  and 
in  addition  to  the  authorities  there  cited,  Mayer, 
De  Reform.  Josice,  etc.,  in  the  Thes.  theol.  philol. 
Amstei.  1701),  was  seen  in  the  house  of  which 
Jehovah  had  said  that  He  would  there  put  His 
Name  for  ever  (2  K.  xxi.  7).  All  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  extremest  ]noral  degradation.  The 
worship  of  those  old  Eastern  religions  lias  been  well 
described  as  a  kind  of  "  sensuous  intoxication," 
simply  sensuous,  and  therefore  associated  inevitably 
with  a  fiendish  cruelty,  leading  to  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  spiritual  life  of  men  (Hegel,  Philos. 
of  History,  i.  3).  So  it  was  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  Manasseh.  liival  priests  (the  Chemarim 
of  Zeph.  i.  4)  were  consecrated  for  this  hideous 
worship.  Women  dedicating  themselves  to  a  cuUus 
like  that  of  the  T3abylonian  Mylitta,  wove  hang- 
ings for  the  Asherah,  as  they  sat  there  (Mayer,  cap. 
ii.  §  4).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest  neighborhood 
with  them,  gave  themselves  up  to  yet  darker  abomi- 
nations (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  awful  words  of  Isaiah 
(i.  10)  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them.  Those  to 
whom  he  spoke  were  literally  "  rulers  of  Sodom  and 
princes  of  Gomorrah."  Every  faith  was  tolerated 
but  the  old  faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned 
and  proscribed.  The  altar  of  Jehovah  was  displaced 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  The  very  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  removed  from  the  sanctuary  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3). 
The  sacred  books  of  the  people  were  so  systemati- 
cally destroyed,  that  fifty  yearg  later,  men  listened 
to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  as  a  newly 
discovered  treasure  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  It  may  well  be, 
according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  that  this  fanaticism 
of  idolatry  led  Manasseh  to  order  the  name  Jeho- 
vah to  be  erased  from  all  documents  and  inscrip- 
tions (Patrick,  ad  he).  All  this  involved  also  a 
systematic  violation  of  the  weekly  Sabbatic  rest 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  one  witness  against  a 
merely  animal  life  (Is.  Ivi.  2,  Iviii.  13).  The  tide 
of  corruption  carried  away  some  even  of  those  who, 
as  priests  and  prophets,  should  have  been  steadfast 
in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iii.  4;  Jer.  ii.26,  v.  13,  vi.  13). 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning 
indignation  of  those  who  continued  faithful.  The 
fiercest  zeal  of  Huguenots  in  France,  of  Covenanters 
in  Scotland,  against  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the 
Latin  Church,  is  perhaps  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
that  which  grew  to  a  white  heat  in  the  hearts  of 
the  worshippers  of  .Jehovah.  TJiey  spoke  out  in 
words  of  corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming 
on  Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men 
to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria  and 
the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  should  be  the 
doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel  that  had 
once  been  full  of  precious  ointment  (comp.  the 
LXX.  aXa^dcrrpou)-,  but  had  afterwards  become 
foul,  Jerusalem  should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out, 
and  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was 
cleansed.  Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among 
those  who  thus  bore  their  witness,  was  the  old 
prophet,  now  bent  with  the  weight  of  fourscore 
years,  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested  with 
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equal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  king's 
grandfather.  On  him  too,  according  to  the  old 
Jewish  tradition^  came  the  first  shock  of  the  perse- 
cution. [Isaiah.]  Habakkuk  may  have  shared 
his  martyrdom  (Keil  on  2  K.  xxi.;  but  comp. 
Habakkuk).  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true 
prophets,  and  those  who  followed  them.  Every 
day  witnessed  an  execution  (Joseph.  A?it.  x.  3,  §  1). 
The  slaughter  was  like  that  under  Alva  or  Charles 
IX.  (2  K.  xxi.  16).  The  martyrs  who  were  faith- 
ful unto  death  had  to  endure  not  torture  only,  but 
the  mocks  and  taunts  of  a  godless  generation  (Is. 
Ivii.  1-4).  Long  afterwards  the  remembrance  of 
that  reign  of  terror  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men 
as  a  guilt  for  which  nothing  could  atone  (2  K.  xxiv. 
4).  The  persecution,  like  most  other  persecutions 
carried  on  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  was 
for  a  time  successful  (Jer.  ii.  30).  The  prophets 
appear  no  more  in  the  long  history  of  Manasseh's 
reign.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its 
history. 

Ketribution  came  soon  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  events.  There  are  indications  that  the  neigh- 
boring nations  —  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites 
—  who  had  been  tributary  under  Hezekiah,  revolted 
at  some  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and 
asserted  their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-15;  Jer. 
xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix.).  The  Babylonian  alliance  bore 
the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  Hezekiah  had 
been  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  rebel-prince  against  Assyria.  The  rebellion  of 
Merodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and  then  the  wrath 
of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported him.  [EsARHADDON.]  Judsea  was  again 
overrun  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the 
invasion  was  more  successful  than  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib. The  city  apparently  was  taken.  The 
king  himself  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  off  to 
Babylon.  There  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
repented,  and  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  him  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12, 13;  comp.  Maurice, 
Pi-oj)hets  and  Kings,  p.  362). 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point.  (1.)  Have 
we  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this  state- 
ment is  historically  true?  (2.)  If  we  accept  it,  to 
what  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  be 
assigned  ?  It  has  been  urged  in  regard  to  (1)  that 
the  silence  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  is 
conclusive  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narra- 
tive of  2  Chronicles.  In  the  former  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  captivity  or  repentance  or  return. 
The  latter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  pointing  a  moral,  of  making  history  appear 
more  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
Divine  government  than  it  actually  is.  His  anxiety 
to  deal  leniently  with  the  successors  of  David  leads 
him  to  invent  at  once  a  reformation  and  the  cap- 
tivity which  is  represented  as  its  cause  (Winer, 
Ewb.  s.  V.  Manasseh;  Rosenmiiller,  BibL  Alterth.i. 
2,  p.  131;  Hitzig,  Begr.  d.  Kritik,  p.  130,  quoted 
by  Keil).  It  will  be  necessary,  in  dealing  with  this 
objection,  to  meet  the  skeptical  critic  on  his  own 
ground.  To  say  that  his  reasoning  contradicts  our 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  is  destructive  of  all  reverence  for 
them,  would  involve  a  petitio  principii,  and  how- 
ever strongly  it  may  influence  our  feelings,  we  are 
bound  to  find  another  answer.  It  is  believed  that 
that  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.     (1.)  The  silence  of 
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a  writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  55 
years  in  19  verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 
surely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that 
event  on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2.) 
The  omission  is  in  part  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The  writer  delib- 
erately turns  away  from  the  history  of  the  days  of 
shame,  and  not  less  from  the  personal  biography  of 
the  king.  He  looks  on  the  reign  only  as  it  con- 
tributed to  the  corruption  and  final  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom,  and  no  after  repentance  was  able  to 
undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  at  first. 
(3.)  Still  keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabil- 
ities, the  character  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles, 
obviously  a  Levite,  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
history  from  tlie  Invite  point  of  view,  would  lead 
him  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  rein- 
statement of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of 
persecution,  and  so  to  give  them  in  proportion  a 
greater  prominence.  (4.)  There  is  one  pecuharity 
in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so  con- 
firms it.  The  captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take 
Manasseh  to  Babylon.  Would  not  a  later  writer, 
inventing  the  story,  have  made  the  Assyrian,  and 
not  the  Babylonian  capital,  the  scene  of  the  cap- 
tivity; or  if  the  latter  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  with  the  prophecy  of  Is.  xxxix.,  have  made 
the  king  of  Babylon  rather  than  of  Assyria  the 
captor  ?«  As  it  is,  the  narrative  fits  in,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  to  the  facts  of  oriental  history. 
The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was  crushed  by 
Esarhaddon  (the  first  or  second  of  that  name; 
comp.  Esarhaddon,  and  Ewald,'  Gesch.  Isr.  iii. 
675),  and  for  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his 
court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely 
the  reduction  of  the  rebelUous  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the  same 
time.  The  king  is  not  named  there,  but  Ezra  iv. 
2,  10,  gives  Asnappar,  and  this  is  probably  only 
another  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this  =  Esarhad- 
don (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  676 ;  Tob.  i.  21  gives 
Sarchedonus).  The  importation  of  tribes  from 
Eastern  Asia  thus  becomes  part  of  the  same  policy 
as  the  attack  on  Judah.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
objection  may  well  be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  Like  many  other  difficulties  urged  by 
the  same  school,  it  has  in  it  something  at  once 
captious  and  puerile.  Those  who  lay  undue  stress 
on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy  asking 
puzzling  questions,  or  a  sharp  advocate  getting  up 
a  case  against  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  rather 
than  in  that  of  critics  who  have  learnt  how  to 
construct  a  history  and  to  value  its  materials  rightly 
(comp.  Keil,  Comm.  on  2  K.  xxi.).  Ewald,  a  critic 
of  a  nobler  stamp,  whose  fault  is  rather  that  of 
fantastic  reconstruction  than  needless  skepticism 
{Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  678),  admits  the  groundwork  of 
truth.  Would  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  been  recorded  and  preserved  if  it  had 
not  been  fulfilled  ?  Might  not  Manasseh's  release 
have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Esarhaddon  ? 

The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  us  to  re- 


«  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  was  actually  done  in 
later  apocryphal  traditions  (see  below). 

&  A  comparison  of  the  description  of  these  fortifica- 
tions with  Zeph.  i.  10  gives  a  special  interest  and  force 
to  the  prophet's  words.     Manasseh  had  strengthened 
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turn  an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question. 
The  duration  of  Esarhaddon 's  Babylonian  reign  is 
calculated  as  from  b.  c.  680-667;  and  Manasseh's 
captivity  must  therefore  have  fallen  within  those 
limits.  A  Jewish  tradition  (Seder  01am  Rabba,  c. 
24)  fixes  the  22d  year  of ^  his  reign  as  the  exact 
date ;  and  this,  according  as  we  adopt  the  earher  or 
the  later  date  of  his  accession,  would  give  b.  c. 
676  or  673. 

The  period  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
writer  of  2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better.  The  discipline  of  exile  made  the  king  feel 
that  the  gods  whom  he  had  chosen  were  powerless 
to  deliver,  and  he  turned  in  his  heart  to  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  his  fathers.  The  compassion  or  death 
of  Esarhaddon  led  to  his  release,  and  he  returned 
after  some  uncertain  interval  of  time  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  absence  from  that  city 
had  given  a  breathing-time  to  the  oppressed  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  creed,  and  possibly  had  brought 
into  prominence,  as  the  provisional  ruler  and  de- 
fender of  the  city,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
party.  If  the  prophecy  of  Is.  xxii.  15  received,  as 
it  probably  did,  its  fulfillment  in  Shebna's  sharing 
the  captivity  of  his  master,  there  is  nothing  extrav- 
agant in  the  belief  that  we  may  refer  to  the  same 
period  the  noble  words  which  speak  of  Eliakim  the 
son  of  Hilkiah  as  taking  the  place  which  Shebna 
should  leave  vacant,  and  rising  up  to  be  "a  father 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah,"  having  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
on  his  shoulder." 

The  return  of  IManasseh  was  at  any  rate  followed 
by  a  new  policy.  The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no 
longer  persecuted.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer 
thrust,  in  all  their  foulness,  into  the  Sanctuary  itself. 
The  altar  of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  peace- 
ofFerings  and  thank-offerings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15, 16).  But  beyond  this  the  refor- 
mation did  not  go..  The  ark  was  not  restored 
to  its  place.  The  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
remained  in  its  concealment.  Satisfied  with  the 
feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  worshipping  the 
gods  of  other  nations  by  name,  they  went  on  with 
a  mode  of  worship  essentially  idolatrous.  "  The 
people  did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  but  to 
Jehovah  their  God  only"  {ibid.  ver.  17). 

The  other  facts  known  of  Manasseh's  reign  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round 
him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  and  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head 
of  a  strong  and  independent  kingdom.  If  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  smaller  territory,  he  might 
yet  guard  its  capital  against  attack,  by  a  new  wall 
defending  what  had  been  before  its  weak  side,  "  to 
the  entering  in  of  the  fish-gate,"  and  completing 
the  tower  of  Ophel,^  which  had  been  begun,  with 
a  like  purpose,  by  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  ^).  Nor 
were  the  preparations  for  defense  limited  to  Jeru- 
salem. "  He  put  captains  of  war  in  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah."  There  was,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, a  special  reason  for  this  attitude,  over  and 
above  that  afforded  by  the  condition  of  Assyria. 
Egypt  had  emerged*  from  the  chaos  of  the  Dodec- 
archy  and  the  Ethiopian  intruders,  and  was  become 


the  city  where  it  was  most  open  to  attack.  Zephaniah 
points  to  the  defenses,  and  says  that  they  shall  avail 
nothing.  It  is  useless  to  trust  in  them  :  "  There  shaD 
be  the  noise  of  a  cry  from  the  Jish-gaie.''^ 
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strong  and  aggressive  under  Psammitichus.  Push- 
ing his  arms  northwards,  he  attacked  the  Philis- 
tines; and  the  twenty-nine  years'  siege  of  Azotus 
must  have  fallen  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  So  far  his  progress  would  not  be 
unacceptable.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  old 
hereditary  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had  lately  grown 
insolent  and  defiant,  meet  with  their  masters. 
About  this  time,  accordingly,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain 
favor.  The  prophets,  and  those  who  were  guided 
by  them,  dreaded  this  more  than  anything,  and 
entered  their  protest  against  it.  Not  the  less, 
however,  from  this  time  forth,  did  it  continue  to 
be  the  favorite  idea  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  princes  of  Judah. 
The  very  name  of  Manasseh's  son,  Anion,  barely  ad- 
mitting a  possible  Hebrew  explanation,  but  identi- 
cal in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  great  sun-god 
of  Egypt  (so  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  665),  is  probably  an 
indication  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance 
of  Psammitichus  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its 
consequences,  it  involved  probably  the  supply  of 
troops  from  Judah  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  Without  adopting  Ewald's  hy- 
pothesis that  this  is  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxviii.  68, 
it  is  yet  likely  enough  in  itself,  and  Jer.  ii.  14-16 
seems  to  allude  to  some  such  state  of  things.  In 
return  for  this,  Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  received 
the  help  of  the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt 
was  always  famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  (Comp.  Aristeas, 
Epist.  ad  Philocr.  in  Havercamp's  Josephus^  ii.  p. 
104).«  If  this  was  the  close  of  Manasseh's  reign, 
we  can  well  understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the 
books  of  Kings  it  would  seem  hardly  better  than 
the  beginning,  leaving  the  root-evil  uncured,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  worse  evils  than  itself.  We  can 
understand  how  it  was  that  on  his  death  he  was 
buried  as  Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the  burial  of 
a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David, 
but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  26),  and 
that,  long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
the  Jews  held  his  name  in  abhorrence,  as  one 
of  the  three  kings  (the  other  two  are  Jeroboam 
and  Ahab)  who  had  no  part  in  eternal  life  {Snn- 
hedr.  ch.  xi.  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
13). 

And  the  evil  was  irreparable.  The  habits  of  a 
sensuous  and  debased  worship  had  eaten  into  the 
life  of  the  people;  and  though  they  might  be 
repressed  for  a  time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation 
of  Josiah,  they  burst  out  again,  when  the  pressure 
was  removed,  with  fresh  violence,  and  rendered  even 
the  zeal  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful 
chiefly  in  hypocrisy  and  unreality. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  suffered  in  the 
same  degree.  The  persecution  cut  off  all  who, 
trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  were  the 
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thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  people.  The  reign  of 
Manasseh  witnessed  the  close  of  the  work  of  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk  at  its  beginning,  and  the  youth  of 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  at  its  conclusion,  but  no 
prophetic  writings  illumine  that  dreary  half  cen- 
tury of  debasement.^  The  most  fearful  symptom 
of  all,  when  a  prophet's  voice  was  again  heard 
during  the  mhiority  of  Josiah,  was  the  atheism 
which,  then  as  in  other  ages,  followed  on  the  con- 
fused adoption  of  a  confluent  polytheism  (Zeph.  i. 
12).  It  is  surely  a  strained,  almost  a  fantastic 
hypothesis,  to  assign  (as  Ewald  does)  to  such  a 
period  two  such  noble  works  as  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Book  of  Job.  Nor  was  this  dying-out  of  a 
true  faith  the  only  evil.  The  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  accustomed  the 
people  to  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war;  and  when 
they  in  their  turn  gained  the  ascendency,  they  used 
the  opportunity  with  a  fiercer  sternness  than  had 
been  known  before.  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in 
their  reforms  had  been  content  with  restoring  the 
true  worship  and  destroying  the  instruments  of  the 
false.  In  that  of  Josiah,  the  destruction  extends 
to  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  whom  he  sacrifices 
on  their  own  altars  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 

But  little  is  added  by  later  tradition  to  the  0.  T. 
narrative  of  Manasseh's  reign.  The  prayer  that 
bears  his  name  among  the  apocryphal  books  can 
hardly,  in  the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be 
considered  as  identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.,  and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied  than 
the  reproduction  of  an  older  document.  There  are 
reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  existed 
at  some  time  or  other,  a  fuller  history,  more  or  less 
legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conversion,  from 
which  the  prayer  may  possibly  have  been  an  excerpt 
preserved  for  devotional  purposes  (it  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions)  when 
the  rest  was  rejected  as  worthless.  Scattered  here 
and  there,  we  find  the  disjecta  membra  of  such  a 
work.  Among  the  offenses  of  Manasseh,  the  most 
prominent  is,  that  he  places  in  the  sanctuary  an 
'dyaX/xa  rerpairpSo-CDirov  of  Zeus  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Mavao-o-rjs ;  Georg.  Syncellus,  Chronograph,  i. 
404).  The  charge  on  which  he  condemns  Isaiah 
to  death  is  that  of  blasphemy,  the  words,  "  I  saw 
the  Lord  "  (Is.  vi.  1)  being  treated  as  a  presumptu- 
ous boast  at  variance  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  20  (Nic.  de 
Lyra,  from  a  Jewish  treatise:  Jebamoth,  quoted  by 
Amama,  in  Crit.  Sacri  on  2  K.  xxi.).  Isaiah  is 
miraculously  rescued.  A  cedar  opens  to  receive 
him.  Then  comes  the  order  that  the  cedar  should 
be  sawn  through  (ibid.).  That  which  made  this 
sin  the  greater  was,  that  the  king's  mother,  Heph- 
zibah,  was  the  daughter  of  Isaiah.  When  Manas- 
seh was  taken  captive  by  Merodach  and  taken  to 
Babylon  (Suidas),  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 


a  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo- Aristeas.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  (100,000)  who 
had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  ''  They,  however,"  he  says,  ^'  were  not  the  only 
Jews  there.  Others,  though  not  so  many,  had  come 
in  with  the  Persian.  Before  that, troops  had  been  sent, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  help  Psammitichus 
against  the  Ethiopians."  The  direct  authority  of  this 
writer  is,  of  course,  not  very  great ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  motive  for  the  invention  of  such  a  fact  makes  it 
probable  that  he  was  following  some  historical  records. 
Ewald,  it  should  be  mentioned,  claims  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  the  bearing  of  this 


fact  on  the  history  of  Manasseh's  reign.  Another 
indication  that  Ethiopia  was  looked  on,  about  this 
time,  as  among  the  enemies  of  Judah,  may  be  found 
in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  while  in  Zeph.  iii.  10  we  have  a  clear 
statement  of  the  fact  that  a  great  multitude  of  the 
people  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  country. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  revolt  of  the  Auto- 
moli  (ii.  30)  indicates  the  necessity  which  led  Psammi- 
tichus to  gather  mercenary  troops  from  all  quarters  for 
defense  of  that  frontier  of  his  kingdom. 

b  There  is  a  possible  exception  to  this  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  prophet  Hozai  (the  Vulg.  rendering,  where 
the  LXX.  has  t(op  bpcovTMv,  and  the  A.  V.  "the  seers  " 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  19) :  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  him. 
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fed  daily  with  a  scanty  allowance  of  bran-bread  and 
water  mixed  with  vinegar.  Then  came  his  con- 
demnation. He  was  encased  in  a  brazen  image 
(the  description  suggests  a  punishment  like  that 
of  the  bull  of  Perillus),  but  he  repented  and  prayed, 
and  the  image  clave  asunder,  and  he  escaped  (Suidas 
and  Georg.  Syncellus).  Then  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem and  lived  righteously  and  justly. 

E.   H.  P. 

2.  {Mauacro-rj  ;  [Vat.  MavacreT]  ■]  Manasse.) 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Pahath-Moab,  who  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  30).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  31  he  is  called  Manas- 
seas. 

3.  One  of  the  laymen,  of  the  family  of  Hashum, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command 
(Ezr.  X.  33).  He  is  called  Manasses  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33. 

4.  {\Mavaaari',  Alex.  Mavvaaa-n-l  Moyses.) 
In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Judg.  xviii.  30,  the  name 
of  the  priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the  Dfinites  is 
given  as  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son 

of  Manasseh  "  ;  the  last  word  being  written  nti?'^D, 
and  a  Masoretic  note  calling  attention  to  the  •'  nun 
suspended."  "The  fate  of  this  superposititious 
letter,"  says  Kennicott  {Diss.  ii.  53),  "  has  been 
very  various,  sometimes  placed  over  the  word,  some- 
times suspended  half  way,  and  sometimes  uniformly 
inserted."  Jarchi's  note  upon  the  passage  is  as 
follows :  "On  account  of  the  honor  of  jMoses  he 
\yrote  Nun  to  change  the  name ;  and  it  is  written 
suspended  to  signify  that  it  Avas  not  Manasseh  but 
Moses."  The  I^XX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Chaldee 
all  read  "  Manasseh,"  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the 
original  and  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  Moyses. 

Three  of  De  Rossi's  MSS.  had  originally  nL£?D, 
"  Moses:  "  and  this  was  also  the  reading  "  of  three 
Greek  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris, 
of  one  in  the  Library  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  same 
place,  of  a  Greek  MS.,  Xo.  331,  in  the  Vatican, 
and  of  a  MS.  of  the  Octateuch  in  University  Col- 
lege Library,  Oxford  "  (Burrington,  Genealogies ^  i. 
86).  A  passage  in  Theodoret  is  either  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  two  readings,  or  indicates  that  in 
some  copies  at  least  of  the  Greek  they  must  have 
coexisted.  He  quotes  the  clause  in  question  in  this 
form,  ^loDuddav  .  .  ,  vlhs  Mavacrar^  vtov  Trjpaafx 
vlov  Mo^a-ri ;  and  this  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
assertion  of  Hiller  {Arcanum  Keri  et  Kefhib,  p. 
187,  quoted  by  Rosen miiller  on  Judg.  xviii.  30), 
that  the  "Nun  suspended"  denotes  that  the 
previous  word  is  transposed.  He  accordingly  pro- 
poses to  read  Dti;-in  p  71W:i72  p  ^nD^iH^ : 

but  although  his  judgment  on  the  point  is  accepted 
as  final  by  Rosenmiiller,  it  has  not  the  smallest 
authority.  Kennicott  attributes  the  presence  of  the 
Nwi  to  the  corruption  of  MSS.  by  Jewish  tran- 
scribers. With  regard  to  the  chronological  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  grandson 
of  Moses  at  an  apparently  late  period,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  last  five  chapters  of 
Judges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those  after  which 
they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  is 
said  to  have  stood  before  the  ark,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  grandson 
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of  Moses  might  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Josephus 
places  the  episode  of  the  Benjamites  before  that  of 
the  Gadites,  and  introduces  them  both  before  the 
invasion  of  Chushanrishathaim  and  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  by  Othniel,  narrated  in  Judg.  iii.  {A72L  v. 
2,  §  8-v.  3,  §  1 :  see  also  Kennicott's  Dissertations^ 
ii.  51-57;  DisseiH.  Gener.  p.  10).  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  a  tradition  recorded  by  R.  David 
Kimchi,  that  in  the  genealogy  of  Jonathan,  Manas- 
seh is  written  for  Moses  because  he  did  the  deed 
of  Manasseh,  the  idolatrous  king  of  Judah.  A  note 
from  the  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS.  quoted  by  Ken- 
nicott {Diss.  Gen.  p.  10)  is  as  follows:  "He  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 
for  he  also  made  the  graven  image  in  the  Temple." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  point  of  this  is  not 
very  apparent.  W.  A.   W. 

MANAS'SES  {Mavao-aris;  [Vat.  Mauaao-rj:] 
Manasses).  1.  Manasseh  4,  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

2.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  10),  to 
whom  the  apocryphal  prayer  is  attributed. 

3.  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joseph  (Rev.  vii.  6). 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethuha,  and  hus- 
band of  Judith,  according  to  the  legend.  He  was 
smitten  with  a  sunstroke  while  superintending  the 
laborers  in  his  fields,  leaving  Judith  a  widow  with 
great  possessions  (Jud.  viii.  2,  7,  x.  3,  xvi.  22,  23, 
24),  and  was  buried  between  Dothan  and  Baal- 
hanion. 

MANAS^SES,  THE  PRAYER  OF 
{rrpoo-evxh  Mauao-arj)-  1.  The  repentance  and 
restoration  of  Manasseh  (2.  Chr.  xxxiii.  12  ffi) 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  legendary  stories 
(Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  V.  T.  i.  1101  f.).  "  Plis 
prayer  unto  his  God  "  was  still  preserved  "  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  when  the  Chronicles 
were  compiled  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and,  after  this 
record  was  lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  later  writers."  "  The  Prayer  of  Man- 
asseh," which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  express, 
not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  re- 
pentant king.  It  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
majesty  of  God  (1-5),  which  passes  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  mercy  in  granting  repentance  to  sinners 
(6-8,  e,aoi  Tw  oc^aprojAw).  Then  follows  a  per- 
sonal confession  and  supplication  to  God  as  "  the 
God  of  them  that  repent,"  "  hymned  by  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,"  to  whom  belongs  "  glory  for 
ever"  (9-15,  aov  eariv  rj  5o|a  els  tovs  alcovas)- 
"  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Manasses  and 
pitied  him,"  the  legend  continues,  "  and  there  came 
around  him  a  flame  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  about 
him  {rcL  irepl  avrhv  aid-qpa)  were  melted,  and  the 
Lord  delivered  him  out  of  his  affliction"  {Const. 
Apost.  ii.  22;  comp.  Jul.  Afric.  ap.  Routh,  Rel. 
Sac.  ii.  288).  -.^ 

2.  The  Greek  text  is  undoubtedly  original,  and 
not  a  mere  translation  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  even 
within  the  small  space  of  fifteen  verses  some  pecu- 
harities  are  found  (^cre/CTOs,  KXiveiv  ySvv  Kap- 
dias,  Trapopyi^€ip  rhv  Ov/jlou,  rideffdai  /aerdvoidif 
rivi)-  The  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
LXX.  {to.  Karcarara  rrjs  yT]s,  rh  TrKTJdos  ttjs 
XpV(^Tor7]r6s  (Tov,  iracra  rj  ^vvcljjlis  roov  ovpavCov) ; 
but  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the 


a  Ewald  ( Gesck.  iii.  679)  is  inclined  to  think  that    is  at  least  no  trace  of  such  an  origin  of  the  Greek 
the  Greek  may  have  been  based  on  the  Hebrew.  There    text. 
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date  at  which  he  lived.  The  alhision  to  the 
patriarchs  (ver.  8,  diKaiot ;  ver.  1,  rh  o-irepfxa  avriav 
rh  SiKaioj/)  appears  to  fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew ; 
but  the  clear  teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a 
time  certainly  not  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the 
Prayer  was  written. 

3.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  Prayer  is  con- 
tained in  a  fragment  of  Julius  Africanus  (cir.  221 
A.  D.),  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words 
in  their  original  form  clearly  referred  to  the  present 
composition  (Jul.  Afric.  /)•.  40).  It  is,  however, 
given  at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(ii.  22),  in  which  it  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of 
the  same  apocryphal  facts  (§  1)  as  are  quoted  from 
Africanus.  The  Prayer  is  found  in  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  in  the  collection  of  hymns  and  metrical  prayers 
which  is  appended  to  the  Psalter  —  a  position  which 
it  generally  occupies ;  but  in  the  three  Latin  MSS. 
used  by  Sabatier  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  2  Chr. 
(Sabat.  Blbl  Lat.  iii.  1038). 

4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognized 
as  a  canonical  writing,  though  it  was  included  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  version, 
and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among  the  apoc- 
rypha in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation vvhich  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is  not  by  the 
hand  of  Jerome,  and  has  some  remarkable  phrases 
(insustentabilis,  hnportnbiUs  (auvTrSararo?)',  omnis 
virtus  ccBlorum) ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  internal 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  earlier  or  later  than 
his  time.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
and  was  not  known  to  Victor  Tunonensis  in  the 
6th  (Ambrosius,  iv.  989,  ed.  Migne). 

5.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  {Exeg.  Handb. 
1851)  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prayer,  which  is,  indeed,  in  httle 
need  of  explanation.  The  Alexandrine  text  seems 
to  have  been  interpolated  in  some  places,  while  it 
also  omits  a  whole  clause ;  but  at  present  the  ma- 
terials for  settling  a  satisfactory  text  have  not  been 
collected.  B.  F.  W. 

MANAS^SITES,  THE  Ot^^^H,  i.  e.  '^  the 
Manassite  "  :  6  Ma^'ac^c^r}  [or  -(ttJs;  Alex,  in  Deut. 
and  Judg.  Mai/paa-a-rj  or  -crr}s']  Mana$se)^  that 
is,  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
word  occurs  but  thrice  in  the  A.  V.  namely,  Deut. 
iv.  43;  Judg.  xii.  4;  and  2  K.  x.  33..  In  the  first 
and  last  of  these  the  original  is  as  given  above,  but 
in  the  other  it  is  "  Manasseh  "  —  "  Fugitives  of 
Ephraini  are  you,  Gilead ;  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim, 
in  the  midst  of  Manasseh."  It  may  be  well  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  point 
of  the  \erse  following  that  just  quoted  is  lost  in  the 
A.  v.,  from  the  word  which  in  ver.  4  is  rightly 
rendered  "fugitive"  being  there  given  as  "those 
which  were  escaped."  Ver.  5  would  more  accu- 
rately be,  "  And  Gilead  seized  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan-of-Ephraim ;  and  it  was  so  that  when  fugi- 
tives of  Ephraim  said,  '  I  will  go  over,'  the  men  of 
Gilead  said  to  him,  'Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?  '  " 
—  the  point  being  that  the  taunt  of  the  Ephraimites 
was  turned  against  themselves.  G. 
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MAN^DRAKES  (D^^Sl^'T,"  ducldwi :  fxrjXa 
fiavdpayopcou,  ot  fxavdpaySpai :  mandragorcB).  "  It 
were  a  wearisome  and  superfluous  task,"  says  Oed- 
mann  ( Vermisch.  Saniml.  i.  v.  95),  "  to  quote  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  multitude  of  authors  who 
have  written  about  dudaim  :  "  but  the  reader  who 
cares  to  know  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  find 
a  long  list  of  authorities  in  Celsius  (Ilierob.  i.  1  fF.) 
and  in  Rudbeck  (Be  Dudaim  Rubenis,  Upsal, 
1733).  See  also  Winer  (Bibl.  Realwort.  "  Alraun"). 
The  dtiddwi  (the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural 
number)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  15,  16, 
and  in  Cant.  vii.  13.  From  the  former  passage  we 
learn  that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  of  iMesopo- 
tamia,  where  Jacob  and  his  wives  were  at  one  time 
living,  and  that  the  fruit  {{xriKa  {xav^payopcav^ 
LXX.)  was  gathered  "  in  the  days  of  wheat- 
harvest,"  %.  e.  in  May.  There  is  evidently  also  an 
allusion  to  the  supposed  properties  of  this  plant  to 
promote  conception,  hence  Rachel's  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  fruit,  for  as  yet  she  had  not  borne 
children.  In  Cant.  vii.  13  it  is  said,  "  the  dudaim 
give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of 
pleasant  fruits  ' '  —  from  this  passage  we  learn  that 
the  plant  in  question  was  strong-scented,  and  that 
it  grew  in  Palestine.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  duddini.  Rudbeck  the  younger 
—  the  same  who  maintained  that  the  quails  which 
fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  "  flying 
fish,"  and  who,  as  Oedmann  has  truly  remarked, 
seems  to  have  a  special  gift  for  demonstrating 
anything  he  pleases  —  supposed  the  dudaim  were 
"  bramble-berries  "  {Bubtis  ccesius,  Linn.),  a  theory 
which  deserves  no  serious  consideration.  Celsius, 
who  supposes  that  a  kind  of  Rhamnus  is  meant,  is 
far  from  satisfactory  in  his  conclusions;  he  identi- 
fies the  dudaim  with  what  he  calls  Lotus  Cyrenaica, 
the  Sid)'a  of  Arabic  authors.  This  appears  to  be 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  Zizyphus  lotus.  See 
Shaw's   Travels,  i.  263,  and   Sprengel,  Hist.  Rei 

0    0 
herb.    i.    251 ;    Freytag,    Ar.   Lex.   s.  v.   \  cX^u/* 

Celsius's  argument  is  based  entirely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a  certain  Rabbi  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
p.  1202),  who  asserts  the  dudaim  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  mayish  (the  lotus'?);''  but  the  authority  of  a 
single  Rabbi  is  of  little  weight  against  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions.  With 
still  less  reason  have  Castell  {Lex.  Hept.  p.  2052) 
and  Ludolf  {Hist.  jEth./i.  c.  9),  and  a  few  others, 
advanced  a  claim  for  the  Musa  pnradisiaca,  the 
banana,  to  denote  the  dudaim.  Faber,  following 
Ant.  Deusing  {Dissert,  de  Dudaim),  thought  the 
dudaim  were  small  sweet-scented  melons  ( Cucumis 
dudaim),  which  grow  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
known  by  the  Persians  as  distembujeh,  a  word 
which  means  "fragrance  in  the  hand;"  and 
Sprengel  {Hist.  i.  17)  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  similar  belief.  This  theory  is  certainly  more 
plausible  than  many  others  that  have  been  adduced, 
but  it  is  unsupported  except  by  the  Persian  version 
in  Genesis.  Various  other  conjectures  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  as  that  the  dudaim  are 
"  lilies,"  or  "  citrons,"  or  "  baskets  of  figs  "  —  alL 
mere  theories. 


a  Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed  for  this 
word  ;  the  most  probable  is  that  it  comes  from  the 

root  IJ)"^,  "  to  love,"  whence  TT^,   "  love." 

&   ti?*^*^iC    This  plant,  according  to  Abulfadli,  cor- 
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responds  with  the  Arabic   .  jjgUUO,   which,  however, 
Sprengel  identifies  with  Zizyphus  Paliurus. 
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The  most  satisfactory  attempt  at  identification 
is  certainly  that  which  supposes  the  mandrake 
{AirojKt  mandr agora)  to  be  the  plant  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Sy- 
riac,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  the  Targuras,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Eabbis,  and  many  later  commenta- 
tors, are  in  favor  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V. 
The  arguments  which  Celsius  has  adduced  against 
the  mandrake  being  the  duddim  have  been  most 
ably  answered  by  Michaelis  (see  Siipp.  ad  Lex.  Heb. 
No.  451).  It  is  well  known  that  the  mandrake  is 
far  from  odoriferous,  the  whole  plant  being,  in 
European  estimation  at  all  events,  very  fetid;  on 
this  account  Celsius  objected  to  its  being  the 
duddim^  which  he  supposed  were  said  in  the  Canti- 
cles to  be  fragrant.  Michaelis  has  shown  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  asserted  in  Scripture:  the 
duddim  "give  forth  an  odor,"  which,  however,  may 
be  one  of  no  fragrant  nature;  the   invitation  to 


The  Mandrake  {Atropa  mandragora). 

the  "beloved  to  go  forth  into  the  field  "  is  full  of 
force  if  we  suppose  the  duddim  ("love  plants") 
to  denote  the  mandrake."  Again,  the  odor  or 
flavor  of  plants  is  after  all  a  matter  of  opinion, 
for  Schulz  {Ldtung.  des  Hochsten^  v.  197),  who 
found  mandrakes  on  Mount  Tabor,  says  of  them, 
"  they  have  a  delightful  smell,  and  the  taste  is 
equally  agreeable,  though  not  to  everybody.''''  Mariti 
(Trav.  iii.  146)  found  on  the  7th  of  May,  near  the 
hamlet  of  St.  John   in  Mount  Juda,"   mandrake 
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plants,  the  fruit  of  which  he  says  "is  of  the  size 
and  color  of  a  small  apple,  ruddy  and  of  a  most 
agreeable  odor.''''  Oedmann,  after  quoting  a  num- 
ber of  authorities  to  show  that  the  mandrakes  were 
prized  by  the  Arabs  for  their  odor,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing just  remark:  "It  is  known  that  Orientals 
set  an  especial  value  on  strongly  smelling  things 
that  to  more  delicate  European  senses  are  unpleas- 
ing  ....  The  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  man- 
drake, far  from  lessening  its  value,  would  rather 
add  to  it,  for  every  one  knows  with  what  relish  the 
Orientals  use  all  kinds  of  preparations  to  produce 
intoxication." 

The  Arabic  version  of  Saadias  has  luffacli  ^  = 
mandragora;  in  Onkelos  yabruchin^  and  in  Syriac 
yabruch  ^  express  the  Hebrew  duddim :  now  we 
learn  from  Mariti  {Trav.  iii.  146,  ed.  Lond.  179'2), 
that  a  word  similar  to  this  last  was  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  mandrake  —  he  says,  "  the  Arabs  call 
it  jabrohak.^'  ^^  Celsius  asserts  that  the  mandrake 
has  not  the  property  which  has  been  attributed  to 
it:  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  common  belief  in 
the  East  that  this  plant  has  the  power  to  aid  in 
the  procreation  of  offspring.  Schulz,  Maundrell, 
jNIariti,  all  allude  to  it;  compare  also  Dioscorides, 
iv.  76,  Sprengel's  Annotations;  and  Theophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant,  ix.  9,  §  1.  Yenus  was  called  Man- 
dragoriiis  by  the  ancient  Greeks  (Hesych.  s.  -y.), 
and  the  fruit  of  the  plant  was  termed  "  apples  of 
love." 

That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  gathered  at  the  time 
of  wheat-harvest  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
several  travellers.  Schulz  found  mandrake-apples 
on  the  loth  of  May.  Hasselquist  saw  them  at 
Nazareth  early  in  May.  Pie  says:  "  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  plant  in  blossom,  the  fruit  now 
[May  5,  0.  S.]  hanging  ripe  on  the  stem  which 
lay  withered  on  the  ground  "  —  he  conjectures  that 
they  are  Rachel's  duddim.  Dr.  Thomson  {The 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  577)  found  mandrakes  ripe 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  to- 
wards the  end  of  April. 

From  a  certain  rude  resemblance  of  old  roots  of 
the  mandrake  to  the  human  form,  whence  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  called  the  mandrake  avdpooiro- 
ixop^ov^  and  Columella  (10,  19)  semihomo,  some 
strange  superstitious  notions  have  arisen  concerning 
it.  Josephus  {B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  3)  evidently  alludes 
to  one  of  these  superstitions,  though  he  calls  the 
plant  baaras.-  In  a  Vienna  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is 
a  curious  drawing  which  represents  Euresis,  the 
goddess  of  discovery,  handing  to  Dioscorides  a  root 
of  the  mandrake;  the  dog  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose is  depicted  in  the  agonies  of  death  (Daubeny's 
Roman  Husbandry,  p.  275).^ 

The  mandrake  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Gre- 
cian islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped  and  often 
divided  into  two  or  three  forks.  The  leq-ves,  which 
are  long,  sharp-pointed,  and  hairy,  rise  immediately 
from  the  ground ;  they  are  of  a  dark-green  color. 
The  flowers  are  dingy  white,  stained  with  veins  of 
purple.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  orange  color,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  plant  varies  considerably  in  appearance 


«  "  Qui  quidem  quod  hircinus  est  quodammodo,  vi- 
resque  mandragorge  in  Aphrodisiacis  laudantur,  amori- 
bus  auras  perflare  videtur  et  ad  eos  stimulare." 


Xsd. 


^  rn^"'^-'  v^o'-^« 


d  The  Arabs  call  the  fruit  tuphach  el-sheitan,  ^^  the 
devil's  apple,"  from  its  power  to  excite  voluptuous- 
ness. 

e  Comp.  also  Shaksp.  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.  Act.  i.  Sc. 
2  ;  Rom.  and  Jid.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3  ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotk 
Orient,  s.  y.  ^'  Abrousanam." 
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according  to  the  localities  where  it  grows.  The 
mandrake  {Atropa  mandraffoi-a)  is  closely  allied  to 
the  well-known  deadly  nightshade  (A.  belladonna), 
and  belongs  to  the  order  Solanacm.         W.  H. 

*  The  Arabs  of  Mt.  Lebanon  also  call  the  Man- 
dragora   officinalis    (i.    e.    Atropa   mandragora), 


.wit   (JO^  (Baidh  ul-Jinn)  =  eggs  of  Genii, 

no  doubt  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  virtues. 

G.  E.  P. 
MANEH.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
MANGER.  This  word  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7,  12, 
16.  The  original  term  is  (pdrj/ri,  which  is  found 
but  once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  namely,  Luke  xiii. 
15,  where  it  is  rendered  by  "stall."  The  word  in 
classical  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a  manger,  crib, 
or  feeding-trough  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex. 
s.  v.);  but  according  to  Schleusner  its  real  signifi- 
cation in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  court-yard,  attached 
to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fence 
of  stones,  wattle,  or  other  slight  material,  into 
which  the  cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where 
the  poorer  travellers  might  unpack  their  animals 
and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were  either 
by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means  excluded  from 
the  house.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
rendering   of  the  Vulg. — prcesepe  —  and    of   the 

Peshito-Syriac,  M^OJ,  both  which  terms  mean 
"  enclosures,"  —  and  also  by  the  customs  of  Pales- 
tine.<^  Stables  and  mangers,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  them,  are  of  comparatively  late 
introduction  into  the  East  (see  the  quotations  from 
Chardin  and  others  in  Harmer's  Observations,  ii. 
205,  206),  and  although  they  have  furnished  mate- 
rial to  painters  and  poets,  did  not  enter  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Christ  —  and 
are  hardly  less  inaccurate  than  the  "cradle"  and 
the  "stable,"^  which  are  named  in  some  descrip- 
tions of  that  event.     [Crib,  Amer.  ed.] 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  the  painters  of  the 
later  schools.  The  early  Christian  artists  seem 
almost  invariably  to  represent  the  Nativity  as  in 
an  open  and  detached  court-yard.  A  crib  or  trough 
is  occasionally  shown,  but  not  prominently,  and 
more  as  if  symboUc  of  the  locality  than  as  actually 
existing. 

The  above  interpretation  of  (pdrvrj  is  of  course 
at  variance  with  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
Nativity  took  place  in  a  cave.  Professor  Stanley 
has  however  shown  (S.  cf  P.  pp.  440,  441;  see  also 
153)  how  destitute  of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 
And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  two 
apocryphal  Gospels  which  appear  to  be  its  main 
foundation,  the  Protevangelion  and  the  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  do  not  represent  the  cave  as  belonging 
to  the  inn  —  in  fact,  do  not  mention  the  inn  in 
cormection  with  the  Nativity  at  all,  while  the  former 
does  not  introduce  the  manger  and  the  inn  till  a 
later  period,  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents 
{Protev.  chap.  xvi.).  G. 

MA'NI  (Mavi:  Banni).  The  same  as  Bani, 
4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29). 
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MAN'LIUS,  T.  [TiVos  ^dvXtos'  Alex.  Aid. 
with  5  MSS.  T.  Mavios'  Titus  Manilins].  In  the 
account  of  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of 
Lysias  (b.  c.  163)  against  the  Jews  given  in  2 
Mace  xi.,  four  letters  are  introduced,  of  which  the 
last  purports  to  be  from  "  L.  Memraius  and  Q. 
Manlius,  ambassadors  {irpea-fivTai)  of  the  Romans" 
(vv.  34-38),  confirming  the  concessions  made  by 
Lysias.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
letter  is  a  fabrication.  No  such  names  occur  among 
the  many  legates  to  Syria  noticed  by  Polybius; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  mission  of  another 
embassy  between  two  recorded  shortly  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  9,  6;  12,  9;  Grimm,  ad  be).  If,  as  seems 
hkely,  the  true  reading  is  T.  Manius  (not  Manlius), 
the  writer  was  probably  thinking  of  the  former 
embassy  when  C.  Sulpicius  and  Manius  Sergius 
were  sent  to  Syria.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  no 
less  fatal  to  the  idea  of  its  authenticity  than  the 
names  in  which  it  is  written.  The  use  of  the  era 
of  the  Seleucid^  to  fix  the  year,  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  dated,  and 
the  exact  coincidence  of  the  date  of  this  letter  with 
that  of  the  young  Antiochus,  are  all  suspicious 
circumstances.  Moreover,  the  first  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Romans  is  marked  distinctly 
as  takuig  place  two  years  later  (1  Mace.  viii.  1  if.), 
when  Judas  heard  of  their  power  and  fidelity. 

The  remaining  letters  are  of  no  more  worth, 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  facts  may  have  sug- 
gested special  details  (e.  g.  2  Mace.  xi.  29  ff.). 

(Wernsdorf,  Be  Fide  Mace.  §  66 ;  Grimm,  ad 
be. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Patritius,  Be  Cons. 
Mace.  pp.  142,  280.)  B.  F.  W. 

MAN'NA  ()T^,  man:  mduua:  Manhu,  Man, 
Manna).  The  most  important  passages  of  the  0. 
T.  on  this  topic  are  the  following ;  Ex.  xvi.  14-36 ; 
Num.  xi.  7-9;  Deut.  viii.  3,  16;  Josh.  v.  12;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  24,  25;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came  every  morn- 
ing except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  seed  resembling  the  hoar  frost ;  that  it  must 
be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became  so  hot  as 
to  melt  it;  that  it  must  be  gathered  every  day 
except  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  attempt  to  lay  aside 
for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed  by  the  substance  be- 
coming wormy  and  offensive ;  that  it  was  prepared 
for  food  by  grinding  and  baking ;  that  its  taste  was 
hke  fresh  oil,  and  like  wafers  made  with  hone}-, 
equally  agreeable  to  all  palates;  that  the  whole 
nation  subsisted  upon  it  for  forty  years;  that  it 
suddenly  ceased  when  they  first  got  the  new  corn 
of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  that  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  gift  directly  from  God, 
and  not  a  product  of  nature. 

The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
other  oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of 
manna,  have  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to 
the  manna  of  Scripture.  They  are  all  condiments 
or  medicines  rather  than  food,  stimulating  or  pur- 
gative  rather  than  nutritious;  they  are  produced 
only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  from  May  to 
August,  and  not  all  the  year  round ;  they  come  only 
in  small  quantities,  never  affording  anything  like 


a  Those  who  desire  to  see  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
meaning  of  <|>dTi/rj  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  the  LXX.,  as 
bearing  on  the  N   T.,  will  find  it  in  the  IGth  chapter 


of  the  2d  book  of  P.  Horreus,  Miscell.  criticorum  libri 
duo,  Leovardiae,  1738. 

b  See  for  example,  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity, 
Une243. 
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15,000,000  of  pounds  a  week,  which  must  have 
been  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole 
IsraeUtish  camp,  since  each  man  had  an  omer  (or 
three  English  quarts)  a  day,  and  that  for  forty 
years ;  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not 
become  useless  in  a  day  or  two;  they  are  just  as 
liable  to  deteriorate  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other 
day;  nor  does  a  double  quantity  fall  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath ;  nor  would  natural  products 
cease  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  the  manna  is  repre- 
•sented  as  ceasing  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  The 
manna  of  Scripture  we  therefore  regard  as  wholly 
miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a  product  of 
nature. 

The  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word  manna 
are  best  given  by  the  old  authorities,  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus.  The  Septuaghit  trans- 
lation of  Ex.  xvi.  15  is  this;  'iSoWes  Se  avrh  ol 
viol  ^\(Tpa)]X  elirau  erepos  T(p  erepep,  ri  icrri 
rovTO ;  oh  yap  ^deiffav  rl  ^v-  "  But  the  children 
of  Israel^  seeing  it,  said  one  to  another,  What  is 
this  f  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was.'*''  The  Vul- 
gate, with  a  very  careful  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
thus :  "  Quod  cum  vidissent  filii  Israel,  dixerunt 
ad  invicem  manhu,  quod  significat :  Quid  est  hoc  ? 
ignorabant  enim  quid  esset:"  i.  e.  "  Which  when 
the  children  of  Israel  saw,  they  said  one  to  another, 
Man  hu,  which  signifies, .  What  is  this  f  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  loas.'''  In  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  1, 
§6)  we  have  the  following:  KuXovai  Se  'E)8pa?oi 
rh  fipu/iia  rovTO  ixdvva,  rh  yap  ixav  eTrepdoTrjcris 
Kara  r^p  7)fx«T€pav  SidXeKTOu,  ri  rovr  icrriv, 
avaKpivovffa-  "  Now  the  Hebreios  call  this  food 
MANNA,  for  the  jjarticle  man,  in  our  language,  is 
the  asking  of  a  question,  What  is  this?  " 

According  to  all  these  authorities,  with  which 
the  Syriac  also  agrees,  the  Hebrew  word  man,  by 
which  this  substance  is  always  designated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  interrogative  pro- 
noun (what?),  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the 

inquiry  S^H   *JD  {man  hu,  what  is  this?),  which 

tin  Hebrews  made  when  they  first  saw  it  upon  the 
ground.  The  other  etymologies,  which  would  de- 
rive  the   word  from  either  of  the   Hebrew  verbs 

TXy^  or  ]^^5  are  more  recent  and  less  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  sacred  text ; 
a  Hteral  translation  of  which  (Ex.  xvi.  15)  is  this: 
"  And  the  children  of  Israel  saw  and  said,  a  man 
to  his  neighbor,  what  is  this  (man  hu);  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  was.^^ 

The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  manna  which  in  his  time 
was  used  as  a  medicine:  "  Manna  is  a  dew  which 
falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  becomes  thick  like  honey, 
and  can  be  hardened  so  as  to  be  like  grains  of  corn." 
The  substance  now  called  manna  in  the  Arabian 
desert  through  which  the  Israelites  passed,  is  col- 
lected in  the  month  of  June  from  the  tarfa  or 
tamarisk  shrub  ( Tamarix  gallica).  According  to 
Burckhardt  it  drops  from  the  thorns  on  the  sticks 
and  leaves  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  and 
must  be  gathered  early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  be 
melted  by  the  sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it, 
strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern 
bottles ;  and  hi  this  way  it  can  be  kept  uninjured 
for  several  years.  They  use  it  like  honey  or  butter 
with  their  unleavened  bread,  but  never  make  it  into 
cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself.  It  abounds  only  in  very 
wet  years,  and  in  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disap- 
pears entirely.     Various  shrubs,  all   through  the 


MANNA 

oriental  world,  from  India  to  Syria,  yield  a  sub- 
stance of  this  kind.  The  tamarisk  gum  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  small 
insect,  which  Ehrenberg  has  examined  and  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Coccus  mannipariis.  See 
Symbolce  Physicce,  p.  i. ;  Transact,  of  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay,  i.  251.  This  surely  could  not 
have  been  the  food  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  though  the 


Tamarix    Gallica. 

name  might  have  been  derived  from  some  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  to  it. 

Rauwolf  ( Trav.  i.  94)  and  some  more  recent  trav- 
ellers have  observed  that  the  dried  grains  of  the 
oriental  manna  were  like  the  coriander-seed.  Gmehn 
{Trav.  through  Russia  to  Persia,  pt.  iii.  p.  28)  re- 
marks this  of  the  manna  of  Persia,  which  he  says 
is  white  as  snow.  The  peasants  of  Ispahan  gather 
the  leaves  of  a  certain  thorny  shrub  (fhe  sweet 
thorn)  and  strike  them  with  a  stick,  and  the  grains 
of  manna  are  received  in  a  sieve.  Niebuhi*  ob- 
served that  at  Mardin  in  Mesopotamia,  the  manna 
lies  hke  meal  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  the 
East  ballot  and  afs  or  as,  which  he  regards  as  a 
species  of  oak."  The  harvest  is  in  July  and  August, 
and  much  more  plentiful  in  wet  than  dry  seasons. 


1^  which  Freytag,  however,  identifies  with 

some  species  of  Capparis. 

*    The    ballot     here    spoken    of    is    the    Arabic 
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It  is  sometimes  collected  before  sunrise  by  shaking 
it  from  the  leaves  onto  a  cloth,  and  thus  collected 
it  remains  very  white  and  pure.  That  which  is 
not  shaken  off  in  the  morning  melts  upon  the 
leaves,  and  accumulates  till  it  becomes  very  thick. 
The  leaves  are  then  gathered  and  put  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  manna  floats  like  oil  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  the  natives  call  manna  essemma,  i.  e. 
heavenly  manna.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
Burckhardt  found  manna  hke  gum  on  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  gharrob,^  which  is  as  large 
as  the  olive  tree,  having  a  leaf  like  the  poplar, 
though   somewhat  broader.     It  appears  like    dew 
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Alkagi  maurorum. 

upon  the  leaves,  is  of  a  brown  or  gray  color,  and 
drops  on  the  ground.  When  first  gathered  it  is 
sweet,  but  in  a  day  or  two  becomes  acid.  The 
Arabs  use  it  like  honey  or  butter,  and  eat  it  in 
their  oatmeal  gruel.  They  also  use  it  in  cleaning 
their  leather  bottles  and  making  them  air-tight. 
The  season  for  gathering  this  is  May  or  June. 
Two  other  shrubs  which  have  been  supposed  to 
yield  the  manna  of  Scripture,  are  the  Alha.yi  mau- 
rorum^ or  Persian  'manna.,  and  the  Alkagi  deserto- 
rum,  —  thorny  plants  common  in  Syria. 

The  manna  of  European  commerce  comes  mostly 
from  Calabria  and   Sicily.     It  is  gathered  during 


to^Jl,j>    which  signifies  acorn,  and   has  come   to  be 
applied  to  various  species  of  oak,  while  the  word  ^  afs ' 


the  months  of  June  and  July  from  some  species  of 
ash  {Oi-nus  Europcea  and  Ornus  rotundifolia), 
from  which  it  drops  in  consequence  of  a  puncture 
by  an  insect  resembling  the  locust,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  a  sting  under  its  body.  The 
substance  is  fluid  at  night,  and  resembles  the  dew. 
but  in  the  morning  it  begins  to  harden. 

Compare  Rosenmiiller's  Alterthumskunde,  iv.  pp. 
316-29;  Winer,  Realwdrterbuch^W.  pp.  53,  54;  and 
the  oriental  travellers  above  referred  to.      C.  E.  S. 

MANO'AH  (H'^^p  Iresi]'.  Uav(a4',  Joseph. 
^avc^XO^''  ^l^<^w^6),  the  father  of  Samson;  a  Dan- 
ite,  native  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii,  2). 
The  narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-23),  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  the  birth  of  Samson, 
supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  traits  of  Man- 
oah's  character  or  habits.  He  seems  to  have  had 
some  occupation  which  separated  him  during  part 
of  the  day  from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field 
work,  because  it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was 
found  by  the  angel  during  his  absence.  He  was 
hospitable,  as  his  forefather  Abram  had  been  before 
him;  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent 
to  a  great  degree  of  fear.  These  faint  lineaments 
are  brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  8,  §§  2,  3),  on  what  authority  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  though  his  account  is 
doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
or  record.  "  There  was  a  certain  Manoches  who 
was  without  controversy  the  best  and  chiefest  per- 
son of  his  country.  This  man  had  a  wife  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  surpassing  the  other  women  of  the 
place.  Now,  when  they  had  no  children,  and  were 
much  distressed  thereat,  he  besought  God  that 
He  would  grant  unto  them  a  lavv'ful  heir,  and 
for  that  purpose  resorted  often  with  his  wife 
to  the  suburb  ^  {rh  Trpodo-Teiov)  of  the  city. 
And  in  that  place  was  the  great  plain.  Now  the 
man  loved  his  wife  to  distraction,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  exceedingly  jealous  of  her.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  his  wife  being  alone,  an  angel  appeared 
to  her  .  .  .  and  when  he  had  said  these  things  he 
departed,  for  he  had  come  by  the  command  of  God. 
When  her  husband  came  she  informed  him  of  all 
things  concerning  the  angel,  wondering  greatly  at 
the  beauty  and  size  of  the  youth,  insomuch  that  he 
was  filled  with  jealousy  and  with  suspicion  thereat. 
Then  the  woman,  desiring  to  relieve  her  husband 
of  his  excessive  grief,  besought  God  that  He  would 
send  again  the  angel,  so  that  the  man  might  behold 
him  as  well  as  she.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  they  were  in  the  suburbs  again,  by  the  favor 
of  God  the  angel  appeared  the  second  time  to  the 
woman,  while  her  husband  was  absent.  And  she 
having  prayed  him  to  tarry  awhile  till  she  should 
fetch  her  husband,  went  and  brought  Manoches." 
The  rest  of  the  story  agrees  with  the  Bible. 

We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  cormection 
with  the  marriage  of  Samson  to  the  Philistine  of 
Timnath.  His  father  and  his  mother  remonstrated 
with  him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv.  2,  3). 
They  then  accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both  on 


note. 


I    as  incorrectly  printed   in  the 
,"  and  is  often  used  for  the  tree 


on  which  the  galls  grow,  which  is  some  species  of  the 
oak.  G.  E.  P. 

a  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Herb.  i.  270)  identifies  the 
gharb  or  gharab  with  the  SaLix  babylonica. 

b  Possibly  to  consult  the  Levites,  whose  special  prop- 
erty the  suburbs  of  the  city  were.  But  Zorah  is  no- 
where stated  to  have  been  a  Levites'  city. 
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MANSIONS 


the  preliminary  visit  (vv.  5,  6),  and  to  the  marriage 
itself  (9,  10),  Manoah  appears  not  to  have  sur- 
vived his  son :  not  he,  but  Samson's  brothers,  went 
down  to  Gaza  for  the  body  of  the  hero,  and  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  family  tomb  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol,  reunited  the  father  to  the  son  (xvi.  31), 
whose  birth  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
prayers  and  so  much  anxiety.  Milton,  however, 
does  not  take  this  view.  In  Samson  Agonistes 
Manoah  bears  a  prominent  part  throughout,  and 
lives  to  bury  his  son.  G. 

*  MANSIONS  (jxoi/ai-  mansiones)  in  the 
A.  V.  John  xiv.  2  ("in  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions'''')  is  used  in  its  primary  signification  of 
"  abodes  "  or  "  places  of  abode,"  not  in  the  more 
specific  sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  terra. 
Mr.  Norton  translates,  "  There  are  many  rooms  in 
my  Father's  house."  The  reference  is  to  the 
abundant  provision  made  for  the  future  blessedness 
of  the  followers  of  Christ,  not  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  their  reward,  a  thought  which  is  foreign 
from  the  context.  A. 

MANSLAYER.«  The  principle  on  which  the 
''  manslayer"  was  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  namely, 
that  the  person  slain  was  regarded  as  "  delivered 
into  his  hand  "  by  the  Almighty,  was  obviously 
open  to  much  willful  perversion  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4,  18; 
xxvi.  8;  Pliilo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  21,  vol.  ii.  320), 
though  the  cases  mentioned  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient sample  of  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  {a. ) 
Death  by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Num.  xxxv. 
22).  (b.)  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at 
random  {ih.  22,  23).  (c.)  By  the  blade  of  an  axe 
flying  from  its  handle  (Deut.  xix.  5).  (d.)  Whether 
the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  falling  from  a  roof 
unprovided  with  a  parapet  involved  the  guilt  of 
manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not  clear;  but  the 
law  seems  intended  to  prevent  the  imputation  of 
malice  in  any  such  case,  by  preventing  as  far  as 
possible  the  occurrence  of  ihe  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii. 
8).  (Michaelis,  On  the  Laivs  of  Moses^  arts.  223, 
280,  ed.  Smith.)  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases 
the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  a  city  of 
refuge.     [Cities  of  Kefugk.] 

Besides  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
cases  of  homicide,  {a.)  An  animal,  not  known  to 
be  vicious,  causing  death  to  a  human  being,  was  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  as  unclean.  But  if 
it  was  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  was 
liable  to  fine,  and  even  death  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  31). 
(6.)  A  thief  overtaken  at  night  in  the  act  might 
lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the  sun  had  risen 
the  act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder 
(Ex.  xxii.  2,  3).  Other  cases  are  added  by  the 
Mishna,  which,  however,  are  included  in  the  defini- 
tions given  above.  (Sank.  ix.  1,  2,  3;  Maccoth, 
ii.  2;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  "  Homicida.")  [Muedee.] 

H.  W.  P. 

MANTLE.  The  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  translate  no  less  than  four  Hebrew  terms,  en- 
tirely distinct  and  independent  both  in  derivation 
and  meaning. 

1.   n'^^^r^rV.  s'mwdk.     TMs  word  occurs  but 
T     •  ;  ' 

a  ni^l,  part,  of  H^*!,  "  pierce "  or  "  crush," 
Ges.  p.  1307  :  <j}ov€VTrj^  :  homicida :  used  also  in  the 

sense  of  murderer.     The  phrase   n3!lv2?22,  aKovo-iws, 

TT  :    •  ' 
per  ignorantiam,  Ges.  p.  1362,  must  therefore  be  in- 
cluded, to  denote  the  distinction  which  the  Law  drew 
so  plainly  between  malicious  and  involuntary  homicide. 


MANTLE 

once,  namely,  Judg.  iv.  18,  where  it  denotes  the 
thing  with  which  Jael  covered  Sisera.  It  has  the 
definite  article  prefixed,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  it  was  some  part  of  the  regular  furni- 
ture of  the  tent.  The  clew  to  a  more  exact  signi- 
fication is  given  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Poly- 

glott,  which  renders  it  by  alcatij'ah,  RAAjbiul, 
a  word  which  is  explained  by  Dozy,^  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ibn  Batuta  and  other  oriental  authors, 
to  mean  certain  articles  of  a  thick  fabric,  in  shape 
like  a  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are  commonly  used  for 
beds  by  the  Arabs :  "  When  they  sleep  they  spread 
them  on  the  ground."  "  For  the  under  part  of 
the  bed  they  are  doubled  several  times,  and  one 
longer  than  the  rest  is  used  for  a  coverlid."  On 
sucii  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  Heber's  tent  no  doubt 
the  weary  Sisera  threw  himself,  and  such  a  coverlid 
must  the  semicah  have  been  which  Jael  laid  over 
him.  The  A.  V.  perhaps  derived  their  word 
"mantle"  from  the  pallium  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  mantel  of  Luther.  [Fiirst  thinks  that  it  was 
the  "tent-carpet,"  which  Jael  threw  over  Sisera, 
Handb.  s.  v.  —  H.] 

2.  ^^^^ip,  meil.  (Rendered  "mantle"  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  27,  xxviii.  14;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5;  Job  i.  20, 
ii.  12;  and  Ps.  cix.  29.)  This  word  is  in  other 
passages  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  coat,"  "  cloak," 
and  "robe."  This  inconsistency  is  undesirable; 
but  in  one  case  only  —  that  of  Samuel  —  is  it  of 
importance.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
garment  which  his  mother  made  and  brought  to 
the  infant  prophet  at  her  annual  visit  to  the  Holy 
Tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniature  of  the  official 
priestly  tunic  or  robe;  the  same  that  the  great 
Prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  and 
by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  actually  identified. 
When  the  witch  of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Saul's 
inquiry,  told  him  that  "  an  old  man  was  come  up, 
covered  with  a  ??2e/7,"  this  of  itself  was  enough  to 
inform  the  king  in  whose  presence  he  stood  — 
"  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel "  (xxviii.  14). 

3.  riDtS^^,  madtaphdh  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
found  in  Is.  iii.  22  only).  Apparently  some  article 
of  a^  lady's  dress  ["mantles,"  A.  V.] ;  probably 
an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and  ampler  than  the  in- 
ternal one,  and  provided  with  sleeves.  See  Gesenius, 
Jesaia,  i.  214;  Schroeder,  de  Vestitu  Bebiwarum, 
ch.  XV.  §  1-5. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  four  is :  — 

4.  n'n^S^  adder eth  (rendered  "mantle"  in 
IK.  xix!  13,  19;  2  K.  ii.  8,  13,  14;  elsewhere 
"  garment  "  and  "  robe  ") ;  since  by  it.  and  it  only, 
is  denoted  the  cape  or  wrapper  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  of  skin  or  leather  round  his 
loins,  formed,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet  Elijah.      "^ 

Such  clothing,  or  absence  of  clothing,  is  com- 
monly assumed  by  those  who  aspire  to  extraordinary 
sanctity  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  —  "  Savage 
figures,  with  '  a  cloak  woven  of  camels'  hair  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast. 


(Ex.  xxi.  13,  14  ;  Lev.  iv.  22 ;  Num.  xxxv.  22,  23 ; 
Deut.  xix.  4,  5.) 

b  Dictionnaire  des  Vetements  Arabes,  p.  232.  We 
gladly  seize  this  opportunity  to  express  our  obligations 
to  this  admirable  work. 

c  But  see  the  curious  speculations  of  Dr.  Maitland 
{Essay  on  False  Worship,  p.  176,  etc.). 
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naked  except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  girdle 
of  skin,  the  hair  flowing  loose  about «  the  head.'  " 
But  a  description  still  more  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  habit  of  the  great  Israelite  ^  dervish,  and 
supporting  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  view  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  addereth  by  fxT]\(ar'f)S,  i-  e. 
"  sheep-skin,"  is  found  in  the  account  of  a  French 
traveller*^  in  the  16th  century:  "  L'enseigne  que 
les  dervis  portent  pour  montrer  qu'ils  sont  religieux, 
est  une  peau  de  brdbis  sur  leurs  epaules:  et  ne 
portent  autre  vetement  sur  eux  sinon  une  seule 
peau  de  mouton  ou  de  brebis,  et  quelque  chose 
devant  leur  parties  honteuses.'' 

Inaccurately  as  the  word  "  mantle "  represents 
such  a  garment  as  the  above,  it  has  yet  become  so 
identified  with  P^lijah  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
alter  it.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  substitute 
"mantle"  for  "garment"  in  Zech.  xiii.  4;  a  pas- 
sage from  which  it  would  appear  that,  since  the 
time  of  Elijah  his  garb  had  become  the  recognized 
sign  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  G. 

MA'OCH  (Tyh:yp  \a  poor  one,  Fiirst;  a 
breast-band'^  Ges.]  :  'A/iifxoix  ?  Alex.  McoajS  : 
Maoch),  the  father  of  Achisb,  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2).  In  the 
Syriac  version  he  is  called  Maachah ;  and  in  1  K. 
ii.  39  we  find  Maachah  described  as  the  father  of 
Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning  of 
Solomon's  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
same  Achish  may  be  intended  in  both  cases  (Keil, 
Comm,  on  1  K.  ii.  39),  and  Maoch  and  Maachah 
would  then  be  identical ;  or  Achish  may  have  been 
a  title,  like  Abimelech  and  Pharaoh,  which  would 
still  leave  Maoch  and  Maachah  the  same;  "  son" 
in  either  case  denoting  descendant. 

MA'ON  Cl"^^^  [habitation]:  Madop,  Madov; 
[Vat.  in  1  Sam.  Maau,  in  Chr.  Mecoi/;]  Alex. 
Macoy:  Maon),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains;  a  member 
of  the  same  group  which  contains  also  the  names 
of  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xv.  55).  Its  interest 
for  us  lies  in  its  connection  with  David.  It  was  in 
the  midbar  or  waste  pasture- ground  of  Maon  (A.  Y. 
"  wilderness")  that  he  and  his  men  were  lurking 
when  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphites  brought  Saul 
upon  them,  and  they  had  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
cliff  of  ham-Machlekoth  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  It 
seems  from  these  passages  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
larger  district  called  "  the  Arabah  "  (A.  V.  ver.  24, 
"  plain  "),  which  can  hardly  have  been  the  depressed 
locality  round  the  Dead  Sea  usually  known  by  that 
name.  To  the  north  of  it  was  another  tract  or 
spot  called  "  the  Jeshimon,"  possibly  the  dreary 
burnt- up  hills  lying  on  the  innnediate  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Close  by  was  the  hill  or  the  cliff'  of 
Hacilah,  and  the  midbar  itself  probably  extended 
over  and  about  the  mountain  (ver.  26),  round 
which  Saul  was  pursuing  his  fugitives  when  the 
sudden  alarm  of  the  Philistine  incursion  drew  him 
off.  Over  the  pastures  of  Maon  and  Carmel  ranged 
the  three  thousand  sheep  and  the  thousand  goats 
of  Nabal  (xxv.  2).  (^lose  adjoinhig  was  the  midbar 
of  Paran,  which  the  LXX.  make  identical  with 
Maon.    Josephus's  version  of  the  passage  is  curious 


a  Light,  Travels  in  Egypt,  etc.,  quoted  by  Stanley, 
-S.  ^  P.  .311. 

b  See  the  instructive  and  suggestive  remarks  of  Dr. 
Wolff,  on  the  points  of  correspondence  between  the 
ancient  Prophets  and  the  modern  Dervishes  {Travels, 
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—  "a  certain  man  of  the  Ziphites  from  the  city 
Emma"  {Ant.  vi.  13,  §  6). 

The  name  of  Maon  still  exists  all  but  unchanged 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
Hebron.  To  the  north  there  is  an  extensive  pros- 
pect —  on  the  one  hand  over  the  region  bordering 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  other  as  far  as  Hebron.  Close 
in  front  is  the  lower  eminence  of  Kurmul,  the 
ancient  Carmel,  no  less  intimately  associated  with 
David's  fortunes  than  Maon  itself  (Rob.  i.  493,  494). 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  some  traveller 
would  take  the  trouble  to  see  how  the  actual  locality 
of  Main  agrees  with  the  minute  indications  of  the 
narrative  cited  above.     See  also  Hachilah. 

In  the  genealogical  records  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  appears  as  a  descendant  of 
Hebron,  through  Rekem  and  Shammai,  and  in  its 
turn  the  "father"  or  colonizer  of  Beth-zur  (ii.  45). 
Hebron  is  of  course  the  well-known  metropohs  of 
the  southern  country,  and  Beth-zur  has  been 
identified  in  Beif-mr,  4  miles  north  of  Hebron,  and 
therefore  about  11  from  Main. 

It  should  not  however  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
original  the  name  of"  Maon  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Mehunim,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before 
the  conquest  it  may  have  been  one  of  their  towns, 
just  as  in  the  more  central  districts  of  Palestine 
there  were  places  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  Avites,  the  Zemarites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
other  tribes  who  originally  founded  them.  [Ben- 
jamin, vol.  i.  p.  277.]  G. 

MA'ONITES,  THE  C|**^^^,  ».  e-  Maon, 
without  the  article  [see  above] :  MaSta^  in  both 
MSS. :  Chanaan),  a  people  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
addresses  of  Jehovah  to  the  repentant  Israelites,  as 
having  at  some  former  time  molested  them:  "  the 
Zidonians  also,  and  Amalek,  and  Maon  did  oppress 
you,  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out 
of  their  hand"  (Judg.  x.  12).  The  name  agrees 
with  that  of  a  people  residing  in  the  desert  far 
south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  called 
Mehunim;  but,  as  no  invasion  of  Israel  by  this 
people  is  related  before  the  date  of  the  passage  in 
question,  various  explanations  and  conjectures  have 
been  offered.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  —  "  Mid- 
ian"  — is  remarkable  as  being  found  in  both  the 
great  MSS.,  and  having  on  that  account  a  strong 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  text.  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  322  note)  appears 
to  incline  to  this,  which  has  also  in  its  favor,  that, 
if  it  be  not  genuine,  Midian  —  wliose  ravages  were 
then  surely  too  recent  to  be  forgotten  —  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  enumeration.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  variation  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  this  verse.  Michaelis  {Bibel 
fur  Unyelehrte,  and  Supplein.  No.  1437),  on  the 
other  hand,  accepts  the  current  reading,  and  ex-^ 
plains  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  Maon  is 
included  among  the  Bene-Kedem,  or  "  children 
[sons]  of  the  East,"  named  in  vi.  3;  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  equal  difficulty  of  the  omission  of  Israel's 
great  foe,  Midian,  unnoticed.  The  reason  which 
would  lead   us  to   accept  Midian  would  lead  us  to 


etc.,  1.  483  ;  also  329,  531) ;  and  Stanley's  East.  Church, 
p.  397. 

c  Belon,  Observations  (Paris,  1588),  quoted  by  Dozy, 
Dictionnaire,  etc.,  p.  54. 
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reject  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  Peshito —  "Am- 
nion,''—  the  Bene-Amnion  having  been  already 
named.  "  Canaan"  was  probably  a  conjecture  of 
Jerome's.      [Mehunims.] 

A  trace  of  the  residence  of  the  Maonites  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  is  perhaps  extant  in  Maon,  now 
Main,  the  city  of  Judah  so  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  David.  G. 

MA'RA  (S'n^,  or,  according  to  the  correction 

of  the  Kri,  H*^^),  the  name  which  Naomi  adopted 
in  the  exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i. 
20):  "Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but  call  me 
Mara  (bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath  dealt- very- bitterly 
{hamer)  with  me."  The  LXX.  have  preserved  the 
play  ....  TTiKpdu,  OTi  iiriKpoLvQy]  .  .  .  .  6  LKav6s\ 
though  hardly  as  well  as  Jerome,  "  Vocate  me  Mara 
{hoc  est  a  mar  am)  quia  amaritudine  me  replevit 
Ovmipotens.''''  Marah  is  often  assumed  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name  Mary,  but  inaccu- 
rately, for  Mary  —  in  the  N.  T.  Mariam  —  is  merely 
a  corruption  of  Miriam  (see  that  article).       G. 

MA'RAH  (nn:^  [bitterness]  :  Meppa,  UiKpia, 
UiKpiai  [Vat.  UiKpeiai]:  Mara),  a  place  which 
lay  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  three  days' 
journey  distant  (Kx.  xv.  22-24,  Num.  xxxiii.  8) 
from  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sweetened  subsequently  by  the  casting  in  of  a  tree 
wJiich  "  the  Lord  showed  "  to  Moses.  It  has  been 
suggested  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  474)  that  Moses 
made  use  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  ^hurkud,^^ 
and  which  still  it  is  implied  would  be  found  sim- 
ilarly to  operate.  Robinson,  however  (i.  67),  could 
not  find  that  this  or  any  tree  was  now  known  by 
the  Arabs  to  possess  such  properties ;  nor  would 
those  berries,  he  says,  have  been  found  so  early  in 
the  season  as  the  time  when  the  Israelites  reached 
the  region.  It  may  be  added  that,  had  any  such 
resource  ever  existed,  its  eminent  usefulness  to  the 
supply  of  human  wants  would  hardly  have  let  it 
perish  from  the  traditions  of  the  desert.  Further, 
the  expression  "  the  Lord  shewed  "  seems  surely  to 
imply  the  miraculous  character  of  the  transaction. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  Marah  with  any  modern 
site,  all  travellers  appear  to  look  out  for  water 
which  is  bitter  at  this  day,  whereas  if  miraculous, 
the  effect  would  surely  have  been  permanent,  as  it 
clearlv  is  intended  to  be  in  2  K.  ii.  2L  On  this 
supposition,  however,  Howarah,  distant  16^  hours 
(Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  67)  from  Ayoun  Mousa,  has  been 
by  Robinson,  as  also  by  Burckhardt  (April  27, 1816 ), 
Schubert  (274),  and  Wellsted,  identified  with  it, 
apparently  because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the 
neighborhood.  Winer  says  {s.  v.)  that  a  still  bit- 
terer well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which 
Tischendorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  Lepsius 
prefers  Wady  Ghurundel.  Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that 
the  claim  may  be  left  between  this  and  Hoicarah, 
but  adds  in  a  note  a  mention  of  a  spring  south  of 
Howarah,  "  so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor  camels 


a  Robinson  says  (i.  26),  '^  Ppgamim  retusum,''''  Forsk., 
Flora  jEg.  Arab.  p.  Ixvi.  More  correctly,  "  Nitraria 
tridentata  "  of  Desfontaines,  Flora  Atlant.  i.  372. 

h  1.   WW^  or  XD^W  :  Ilaptos,  Ilapti/os  Ai0o? :  mar- 

mor  Parium ;  from  t^JltL^,    to  shine  (Ges.  1384).     2. 

in'^HD,  from  "nriD,  to  travel  round,  either  a  stone 
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could  drink  it,"  of  which  "  Dr.  Graul  (vol.  ii.  p. 
254)  was  told."  The  Ayoun  Mousa,  "wells  of 
Moses,"  which  local  tradition  assigns  to  Marah,  are 
manifestly  too  close  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
probable  spot  of  crossing  it,  to  suit  the  distance  of 
"  three  days'  journey."  The  soil  of  this  region  is 
described  as  being  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and 
sandy ;  under  the  range  of  the  Gebe.l  Wardan  chalk 
and  flints  are  plentiful,  and  on  the  direct  line  of 
route  between  Ayoun  Mousa  and  Ilowai'ah  no 
water  is  found  (Robinson,  i.  67).  H.  H. 

MAR^ALAH  (nb^"]?^  [perh.  earthquake, 
Ges.;  declivity,  Vuvai]'.  May^Xha;  Alex.  MapiAa; 
[Comp.  MapaAa:]  Merala),  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluh  (Josh. 
xix.  11),  which,  with  most  of  the  places  accom- 
panying it,  is  unfortunately  hitherto  unknown. 
Keil  {Josua,  ad  loc. )  infers,  though  on  the  sHghtest 
grounds,  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  G. 

MARANATH^A  {MapauaOd),  an  expression 
used  by  St.  Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
Epistle    to    the    Corinthians    (xvi.   22).      It    is    a 

Grecized  form  of  the  Aramaic  words  MiHS  *J*]^, 
"our  Lord  cometh."  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  combined 
with  the  preceding  "anathema;"  but  this  is  un- 
necessary; at  all  events  it  can  only  be  regarded  as 
adding  emphasis  to  the  previous  adjuration.  It 
rather  appears  to  be  added  "  as  a  weighty  watch- 
word "  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the  important 
truth  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  meet  Him  (Alford,  Or.  Test,  in 
loc).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  be  taken 
to  mean,  as  it  may,  "  Our  Lord  has  come,"  then 
the  connection  is,  "  the  curse  will  remain,  for  the 
Lord  has  come  who  will  take  vengeance  on  those 
who  reject  Him."  Thus  the  name  "Maronite"  is 
explained  by  a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  were  constantly  saying  Maran, 
i.  e.  Lord;  to  which  the  Christians  answered 
Maran  atha,  the  Lord  is  come,  why  do  you  still 
expect  Him?      (Stanley,  Corinthians,  ad  loc). 

^Y.  L.  B. 

MARBLE.?'  Like  the  Greek  [xdpfiapos,  No.  1 
(see  foot-note),  the  generic  term  for  marble  may 
probably  be  taken  to  mean  almost  any  shining 
stone.  The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon's  archi- 
tectural works,  which  Josephus  calls  \iQos  XevKos, 
may  thus  have  been  limestone  —  (a)  from  near 
Jerusalem;  (b)  from  Lebanon  (Jura  limestone), 
identical  with  the  material  of  the  Sun  Temple  at 
Baalbec;  or  (c)  white  marble  from  Arabia  or  else- 
where (Joseph.  A7it.  viii.  3,  §  2;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  52; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  12 ;  Jamieson,  Mineralogy,  p.  41 ; 
Rjiumer,  Pal.  p.  28 ;  Volney,  Ti-av.  ii.  241 ;  Kitto, 
Fhys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  pp.  73,  88;  Robinson,  ii.  493, 
iii.  508;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  pp.  307,  424;  Wellsted, 
Trav.  i.  426,  ii.  143).  That  this  stone  was  not 
marble  seems  probable  from  the  remark  of  Jose- 
phus, that  whereas  Solomon  constructed  his  build- 
ings of  "white  stone,"  he  caused  the  roads  which 


used  in  tessellated   pavements,  or  one  with   circular 

spots  (Ges.  947).     3-   "H'^J  :   TTivvi.vo<i  KCdo^ :    probably 

a  stone  with   pearly  appearance,  like  alabaster  (Ges. 

355).     4.    tons  *  o-jaapayStTY]?  Ai0o«  :  lapis  smaragdi- 

nils  (Ges.  182).     The   three  last  words  used  only  in 
Esth.  i.  6.     5.   ^apiiapo<; :  marmor  (Rev.  xviii.  12). 
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led  to  Jerusalem  to  be  made  of  "black  stone," 
probably  the  black  basalt  of  the  Flaurdn ;  and  also 
from  his  account  of  the  porticoes  of  Herod's  tem- 
ple, which  he  says  were  ixov6KlQoi  KevKorariis 
fjLap/j,dpov  (Joseph.  Ant  1.  c,  and  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  1, 
6;  Kitto,  pp.  74,  75,  80,  89).  But  whether  the 
"costly  stone"  employed  in  Solomon's  buildings 
was  marble  or  not,  it  seems  clear  from  the  expres- 
sions both  of  Scripture  and  Josephus,  that  some 
at  least  of  the  "great  stones,"  whose  weight  can 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  40  tons,  must  have 
come  from  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  14-18,  vii.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the 
Temple  and  elsewhere,  employed  Parian  or  other 
marble.  IJemains  of  marble  columns  still  exist  in 
abundance  at  Jerusalem  ^Joseph  Ant.  xv.  9,  §§  4. 
6,  and  11,  §§  3,  5;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  330; 
Sandys,  p.  190;  Robinson,  i.  301,  305). 

The  marble  pillars  and  tesserae  of  various  colors 
of  the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia 
itself,  where  marble  of  various  colors  is  found, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Hamadan,  Susiana. 
(Esth.  i.  6 ;  Marco  Polo,  Travels,  p.  78,  ed.  Bohn ; 
Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  280,  308,  358,  and  viii.  253;  P. 
della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  250;  Winer,  s.  v.  '^Mar- 
mor.")  H.  W.  P. 

MARCHESHVAN.     [Month.] 

MAR'CUS  (mdpKos '  Marcus).  The  Evange- 
list Mark,  who  was  cousin  to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv. 
10),  and  the  companion  and  fellow-laborer  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  (Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
[Makk.] 

MARDOCHE'US  (MapSoxaToy:  Mardo- 
chceus).  1.  Mordp:cai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  in 
the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth.  x.  1,  xi.  2,  12,  xii. 
1-0,  xvi."l3;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  14th  of  the 
month  Adar,  on  which  the  feast  of  Purim  was 
celebrated,  is  called  in  the  last  passage  "  Mar- 
docheus'  day"  (^  MapdoxaiK^  Tifiipa-  Mardo- 
chcei  dies). 

2.  (Mardocheiis,)  =  Mordecai,  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  2). 

*  MARE'SHA  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  42, 
instead  of  Makeshah  (2).  A. 

MARE'SHAH  (^t^^Snn  [/;os,sessiOw,riirst; 
at  the  hend=^  elevated  city  or  fortress,  Ges.],  in 
Josh,    only;    elsewhere    in    the    shorter   form    of 

nt^^*]]D  :  Badrjcrdp,  [in  Chron.  Mapi(rd,  Mapiarjs, 
Map7}(rd\  Vat.  Mapaiaa,  Mapeicrrjs^  MapicraK;] 
Alex.  Map-qara;  [in  Mic.  i.  15,  LXX.  Aax^is'-] 
Maresd).  1.  One  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Shefelah  or  low  country;  named  in  the 
same  group  with  Keilah  and  Nezib  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  If  we  may  so  interpret  the  notices  of  the  1 
Chronicles  (see  below),  Hebron  itself  was  colonized 
from  Maresliah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified 
and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  after  the  rupture  with 
the  northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or 
position  of  approach,  an  inference  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  it  is  named  as  the  point 
to  which  the  enormous  horde  of  Zerah  the  Cushite 
reached   in  his  invasion  of  Judaea,  before  he  was 
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met  and  repulsed  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  A 
ravine  (ver.  10;  Ge:  A.  V.  "  valley  ")  bearing  the 
name  of  Zephathah  was  near.  In  the  rout  which 
followed  the  encounter,  the  flying  Cushites  were 
pursued  to  the  Bedouin  station  of  Gerar  (vv.  14, 
15). 

Mareshah  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabsean  struggles.  Judas  probably 
passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mace.  v.  66). 
The  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  A.  V.  is  Samaria; 
but  Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  has  Mnrissa,  and 
the  position  is  exactly  suitable,  which  that  of  Sama- 
ria is  not.  The  same  exchange,  but  reversed,  will 
be  found  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35.     [Marisa.] 

A  few  days  later  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  Georgias 
when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dositheus 
(2  Mace.  xii.  35;  here,  as  just  remarked,  the  Syriac 
version  would  substitute  Samaria,  —  a  change  quite 
unallowable).  Its  subsequent  fortunes  were  bad 
enough,  but  hardly  worse  than  might  be  expected 
for  a  place  which  lay  as  it  were  at  the  junction  of 
two  cross-roads,  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
each  the  constant  thoroughfare  of  armies.  It  was 
burnt  by  Judas  in  his  Idumaean  war,  in  passing 
from  Hebron  to  Azotus  {Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6).  About 
the  year  1 10  b.  c.  it  was  taken  from  the  Idumaeans 
by  John  Hyrcanus.  Some  forty  years  after,  about 
B.  c.  63,  its  restoration  was  decreed  by  the  clement 
Pompey  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  4),  though  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  really  reinstated  till  later  (xiv.  5,  §  3). 
But  it  was  only  rebuilt  to  become  again  a  \ictim 
(b.  c.  39),  this  time  to  the  Parthians,  who  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  it  in  their  rage  at  not  finding 
in  Jerusalem  the  treasure  they  anticipated  {Ant. 
xiv.  13,  §  9;  5.  J.  i.  13,  §  9).  It  was  in  ruins 
in  the  4th  century,  when  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as  in  the  second  mile  from  Eleuthe- 
ropoiis.  S.  S.  W.  of  Bdt-jibiin  —  in  all  probability 
Eleutheropolis  —  and  a  little  over  a  Roman  mile 
therefrom,  is  a  site  called  Marnsli,  which  is  very 
possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Mareshah. 
It  is  described  by  the  indefatigable  Tobler  {Dritte 
Wand.  pp.  129,  142)  as  lying  on  a  gently  swelling 
hill  leading  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  great 
western  plain,  from  wliich  it  is  luit  half  an  hour 
distant.  The  ruins  are  not  extensive,  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  to  whom  their  discovery  is  due,«  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  (on  grounds  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  67,  68)  that  the 
materials  were  employed  in  building  the  neighboring 
Eleutheropolis. 

On  two  other  occasions  Mareshah  comes  forward 
in  tlie  0.  T.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Eliezer 
ben-Dodavah,  a  prophet  who  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  which  king  Jehoshaphat  had  built 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37).  It  is  included  by  the  prophet  Micah 
among  the  towns  of  the  low  country  which  he 
attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  their 
misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them  (Mic.  i.  15). 
Like  the  rest,  the  apostrophe  to  Mareshah  is  a 
play  on  the  name  :  "  I  will  bring  your  heir 
{yoresh)  to  you,  oh  city  of  inheritance"  {Mare- 
shah). The  following  verse  (16)  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  had  adopted  the  heathen  and  forbidden 
custom  of  cutting  oflf  the  back  hair  as  a  sign  of 
mourning. 


a  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  77)  identifies  Ma-    inaccuracy,  would  place  it  in  the  mountains  East  of 
reshah   with   "  Beit  Gabrin."     Parchi,  with  unusual    Jaffa. 
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2.  ([Rom.  Mapiad,  Vat.]  Mapeiaa',  [Alex.  Ma- 
pitrrjS'])  Father  of  Hebron,  and  apparently  a  son 
or  descendant  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent  from  Judah 
through  Pharez.  "  The  sons  of  Caleb  were  .  .  . 
Mesha,  the  father  of  Ziph,  and  the  sons  of  Maresha 
father  of  Hebron."  It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  Mesha  may  have  been  a  transcriber's  variation 
for  Maresha,  especially  as  the  text  of  the  LXX.  — 
both  MSS.  —  actually  stands  so.  It  is  however 
only  a  probable  conjecture.  The  names  in  these 
lists  are  many  of  them  no  doubt  those  not  of  per- 
sons but  of  towns,  and  whether  Mesha  and  Mare- 
shah  be  identical  or  not.  a  close  relationship  is 
equally  denoted  between  the  towns  of  Hebron  and 
Mareshah.     But, 

3.  ([Rom.  MapLcrd  ;  Vat.]  Maixa  ;  Alex.  Ma- 
pri<ra)  in  1  Chr.  iv.  21  we  find  Mareshah  again 
named  as  deriving  its  origin  from  Shelah,  the 
third  son  of  Judah,  through  Laadah.  AVhether 
this  Mareshah  be  a  man  or  a  place,  identical  with 
or  distinct  from  the  last  mentioned,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  G. 

MAR'IMOTH  {Marimoth).  The  same  as 
Mekaioth  the  priest,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Esdr.  i.  2;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  3).  He  is  also 
called  Mekemoth  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2). 

*  MARINER,  Jon.  i.  5.  [Ship  (11.),  Amer. 
ed.] 

MARFSA  (Map/o-a:  i^/ares«),  the  Greek  form 
Of  the  name  Mareshah,  occurring  2  Mace.  xii.  35 
only.  G. 

*  MARISHES,  Ez.  xlvii.  11,  an  old  spelling 
of  "  marshes,"  found  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  (and  the 
Bishops'  Bible),  but  changed  in  the  current  edi- 
tions. The  Hebrew  is  ^^5?.  elsewhere  ordy  in  fs. 
XXX.  14,  translated  "  pit."  H. 

MARK  (Map/cos:  Marcus).  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist is  probably  the  same  as  "  John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark"  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  in- 
deed maintains  the  contrary,  on  the  ground  that 
the  earliest  historical  writers  nowhere  call  the 
Evangelist  by  the  name  of  John,  and  that  they 
always  describe  him  as  the  companion  of  Peter 
and  not  of  Paul.  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name, 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  frequent  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  other.  The  places  in  the  N.  T. 
enable  us  to  trace  the  process.  The  John  Mark 
of  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii.  5, 
13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv.  39,  Col.  iv.  10, 
2  Tim.  iv.  11,  Philem.  24.  The  change  of  John 
to  Mark  is  analogous  to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish 
name  in  favor  of  the  other  is  intentional,  and  has 
reference  to  the  putting  away  of  his  former  life, 
and  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry.  No  incon- 
sistency arises  from  the  accounts  of  his  ministering 
to  two  Apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii. 
13)  may  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a  wish  to 
rejoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged  in  preaching 
in  Palestine  (Benson;  see  Kuinoel's  note),  though 
partly  from  a  disinclination  to  a  perilous  and 
doubtful  journey.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  character  of  a  warm  impulsive  young  man, 
drawn  almost  equally  towards  the  two  great 
teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter.  Had  mere 
cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal,  Bar- 
nabas would  not  so  soon  after  have  chosen  him 
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for  another  journey,  nor  would  he  have  accepted 
the  choice. 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably 
born  in  that  city  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  the 
cousin  {av€^i6s)  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10).  [Sis- 
ter's Son,  Amer.  ed.]  It  was  to  Mary's  house, 
as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his 
deliverance  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  "many  gathered  together  praying;"  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter  from 
meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  speaks 
of  "Marcus  my  son  "  (1  Peter  v.  13).  This  nat- 
ural link  of  connection  between  the  two  passages 
is  broken  by  the  supposition  of  two  Marks,  which 
is  on  all  accounts  improbable.  The  theory  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without  any 
warrant.  Another  theory,  that  an  event  of  the 
night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal,  related  by  Mark 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  himself  (Olshausen,  Lange), 
must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed.  "  There  fol- 
lowed Him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body ;  and  the  young  men 
laid  hold  on  him :  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and 
fled  from  them  naked  "  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The 
detail  of  facts  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only 
is  wanting.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  St. 
Mark  suppressed  his  own  name,  whilst  telling  a 
story  which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Awakened  out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it  in 
some  house  in  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out 
to  see  the  seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known 
to  him  and  in  some  degree  beloved  already.  He  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  his  fate  that  he  follows  Him 
even  in  his  thin  linen  robe.  His* demeanor  is  such 
that  some  of  the  crowd  are  about  to  arrest  him ; 
then,  "  fear  overcoming  shame "  (Bengel),  he 
leaves  his  garment  in  their  hands  and  flees.  We 
can  only  say  that  if  the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied, 
the  narrative  receives  its  most  probable  explanation. 
John  (i.  40,  xix.  26)  introduces  himself  in  this 
unobtrusive  way,  and  perhaps  Luke  the  same  (xxiv. 
18).  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  some  means  and  influence,  and 
her  house  a  rallying  point  for  Christians  in  those 
dangerous  days.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer, 
would  soon  become  more.  Anxious  to  work  for 
Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their 
"  minister"  (virTjpeTris)  <^n  their  first  journey ;  but 
at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above,  turned  back  (Acts 
xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second  journey  Paul 
would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  but 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent;  and 
thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  "  sharp 
contention "  between  them  (Acts  xv.  36-40). 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it 
did  not  separate  him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle  in  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
In  the  former  place  a  possible  journey  of  Mark  to 
Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  later  he  is  with 
Peter  at  JBabylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  Some  consider 
Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Rome  in  a 
mystical  sense;  surely  without  reason,  since  the 
date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figure 
of  speech.  Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to  Babylon 
there  is  no  evidence.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  made  the  journey  to  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  10), 
and  thence  went  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babylon.  On 
his  return  to  Asia  he  seems  to  have  been  with  Tim- 
othy at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him  during 
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his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul  was  anxious  for 
his  return  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  be  trusted 
(quoted  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  39),  Mark  never 
was  a  disciple  of  our  Lord ;  which  he  probably  in- 
fers from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  Epiphanius,  on  the  other 
hand,  willing  to  do  honor  to  the  Evangelist,  adopts 
the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy- two 
disciples,  who  turned  back  from  our  Lord  at  the 
hard  saying  in  John  vi.  ( Cont.  Hm\  li.  6,  p.  457, 
Dindorf 's  recent  edition).  The  same  had  been  said 
of  St.  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  our  view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient  writers 
with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  inter- 
preter (^pfjLr]t/€VT'f]9)  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Papias 
in  Euseb.  JJ.  E.  iii.  39;  Irenteus,  Hcer.  iii.  1, 
iii.  10,  §  6 ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  iv.  5 ;  Hieronymus, 
ad  Hedib.  ix.  &c.).  Some  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  the  office  ol  Mark  was  to  translate  into 
the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses  of  the 
Apostle  (Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  etc.);  whilst  others 
adopt  the  more  probable  view  that  Mark  wrote  a 
Gospel  which  conformed  more  exactly  than  the 
others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted  ' 
it  to  the  church  at  large  (Yalesius,  Alford,  Lange, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer,  etc.).  The  passage  from  Euse- 
bius favors  the  latter  view;  it  is  a  quotation  from 
Papias.  "  This  also  [John]  the  elder  said :  Mark, 
being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  exactly 
whatever  things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in  the 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them; 
for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
Lord's,  but  he  was  afterwards,  as  I  [Papias]  sald^ 
a  follower  of  Peter.'"  The  words  hi  italics  refer 
to  the  vrord  interpreter  above,  and  the  passage  de- 
scribes a  disciple  writing  down  what  his  master 
preached,  and  not  an  interpreter  orally  translating 
his  words.  This  tradition  will  be  further  examined 
below.  [Makk,  Gospel  of.]  The  report  that 
Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Home  is  no 
doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  a  "  tradition 
which  he  had  received  of  the  elders  from  the  first  " 
(irapoiSocni/  rwv  au^Kadcv  irp^(r^uT€pciov,  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  vi.  14;  Clem.  Alex.  Hijp.  6).  But  the  force 
of  this  is  invalidated  by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Babylon 
being  wrongly  taken  for  a  typical  name  of  Rome 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  15;  Hieron.  De  Vir.  ill.  8).  Sent 
on  a  .mission  to  Egypt  by  Peter  (Epiphanius,  Hcer. 
li.  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf;  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  ItJ),  Mark 
there  founded  the  church  of  Alexandria  (Hieron. 
De  Vir.  ill.  8),  and  preached  in  various  places 
(Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  43),  then  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  church  he  was  bishop,  and  suffered 
a  martyr's  death  (Niceph.  ibid.^  and  Hieron.  De  Vir. 
ill.  8).  But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on 
sound  authority.  (Sources  —  The  works  on  the 
Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and  Gospels  ;  also 
Fritzsche,  In  Jfarcum,  Leipzig,  1830;  Lange, 
Bibelwerk^  part  ii.  etc.)  W.  T. 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  characteris- 
tics of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired 
records,  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it. 

I.  Sources  of  this  Gospel.  —  The  tradition  that 
it  gives  the  teaching  of  Peter,  rather  than  of  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  alluded  to  above. 
The  witness   of   John  the   Presbyter,  quot.ed  by  I 
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Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  39)  through  Papias,  has  been 
cited.  [See  Mark.]  Irenseus  calls  Mark  "  inter- 
pres  et  sectator  Petri,"  and  cites  the  opening  and 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  pos- 
sess them  (iii.  10,  §  6).  He  also  alludes  to  a  sect  (the 
Cerinthians  ?)  who  hold  "  impassibilem  perseverasse 
Christum,  passum  vero  Jesum,"  and  who  prefer  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  to  the  rest  (iii.  11,  §  7).  .Euse- 
bius says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  Rome  desired 
Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  leave  with  them  a 
record  of  his  teaching;  upon  which  Mark  wrote 
his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  afterwards  sanc- 
tioned with  his  authority,  and  directed  that  it 
should  be  read  in  the  Churches  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  15) . 
Elsewhere,  quoting  Clement  again,  we  have  the 
same  account,  except  that  Peter  is  there  described 
as  "  neither  hindering  nor  urging"  the  undertak- 
ing {H.  E.  vi.  14).  The  apparent  contradiction 
has  been  conciliated  by  supposing  that  Peter  nei- 
ther helped  nor  hindered  the  work  before  it  was 
completed,  but  gave  his  approval  afterwards  ("  licet 
fieri  ipsum  non  jusserit,  tamen  factum  non  pro- 
hibuit,"  Ruffinus:  see  note  of  Yalesius  in  loc. 
Eris.).  Tertullian  {Cont.  Marcianem,  iv.  5)  speaks 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected  with 
Peter,  '•  cujus  interpres  Marcus,"  and  so  having 
apostolic  authority.  Epiphanius  says  that,  imme- 
diately after  St.  Matthew,  the  task,  was  laid  on  St. 
Mark,  "  the  follower  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,"  of 
writing  a  Gospel  (Hcer.ll).  Hieronymus  {DeVir. 
ill.  8)  repeats  the  story  of  Eusebius;  and  again 
says  that  the  Gospel  was  written,  "  Petro  narrante. 
et  illo  scribente  "  {Ad  Hedib.  2).  If  the  evidence 
of  the  Apostle's  connection  with  this  Gospel  rested 
wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would  not  be  sufficient, 
since  the  witnesses,  though  many  in  number,  are 
not  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  there  are 
marks,  in  the  former  of  the  passages  from  Euse- 
bius, of  a  wish  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter's  approval,  whilst  the  latter  pas- 
sage does  not  allege  the  same  sanction.  But  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  best  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way 
superintended  its  composition.  Whilst  there  is 
hardly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner 
of  the  narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character, 
which  puts  aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid ; 
touches  are  introduced  such  as  could  only  be  noted 
by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  us 
almost  eye-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is  the  account 
of  the  demoniac  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes, 
where  the  following  words  are  peculiar  to  Mark, 
"  And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains: 
because  that  he  had  often  been  bound  with  fetters 
and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asun- 
der by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces:  neither 
could  any  man  tame  him.  And  always  night  and 
day  he  was  in  the  mountains  crying  and  cutting 
himself  with  stones.  But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar 
oflf,  he  ran,"  etc.  Here  we  are  indebted  for  the 
picture  of  the  fierce  and  hopeless  wanderer  to  the 
EvangeUst  whose  work  is  the  briefest,  and  whose 
style  is  the  least  perfect.  He  sometimes  iulds  to 
the  account  of  the  others  a  notice  of  our  Lord's 
look  (iii.  34,  viii.  33,  x.  21,  x.  23);  he  dwells 
on  human  feelings  and  the  tokens  of  them;  on 
our   Lord's    pity   for   the   leper,   and    his    strict 
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charge  not  to  publish  the  miracle  (i.  41,  44) ;  He 
*' loved  "  the  rich  young  man  for  his  answers  (x. 
21) ;  He  "  looked  round  "  with  anger  when  another 
occasion  called  it  out  (iii.  5);  He  groaned  in  spirit 
(vii.  34,  viii.  12).  All  these  are  peculiar  to  Mark; 
and  they  would  be  explained  most  readily  by  the 
theory  that  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to  Jesus 
had  supplied  them.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the 
most  part  as  the  other  Evangelists,  and  especially 
Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  thrown  in  which 
prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  independent  wit- 
ness. Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter  is  made 
known  through  him  (i.  10-20),  and  his  coimection 
with  Capernaum  (i.  29);  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was 
"  the  son  of  Alphasus  "  (ii.  14),  that  Peter  was 
the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and 
Boanerges  a  surname  added  by  Him  to  the  names 
of  two  others  (iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  existence 
of  another  body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve 
(iii.  32,  iv.  10,  36,  viii.  34,  xiv.  51,  52);  we  owe  to 
him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word  "  car- 
penter "  applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  nation  of 
the  "'■  Syrophoenician  ''  woman  (vii,  26);  he  substi- 
tutes Dalmanutha  for  the  "  Magdala  "  of  Matthew 
(viii.  10);  he  names  Bartimseus  (x.  46);  he  alone 
mentions  that  our  Lord  would  not  suffer  any  man 
to  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple  (xi.  16) ; 
and  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus  (xv.  21).  All  these  are  tokens  of 
an  independent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is 
natural  to  look  to  Peter.  One  might  hope  that 
much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question  from 
the  way  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Peter  is  often  mentioned  without  any 
special  occasion  for  it  (i.  36,  v.  37,  xi.  20-26,  xiii. 
3,  xvi.  7);  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
from  which  it  might  seem  that  the  writer  knew  less 
of  the  great  Apostle.  Thus  in  Matt.  xv.  15,  we 
have  "  Peter;  "  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark  only 
"  the  disciples."  The  Apostle's  walking  on  the  sea 
is  omitted:  so  the  blessing  pronounced  on  him 
(Matt.  xvi.  17-19),  and  the  promise  made  to  all 
the  Apostles  in  answer  to  him  (Matt.  xix.  28). 
Peter  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to  prepare 
the  Passover;  yet  Mark  omits  his  name.  The 
word  "  bitterly  "  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  omitted 
by  Mark  from  the  record  of  Peter's  repentance; 
whilst  the  account  of  his  denials  is  full  and  circum- 
stantial. It  has  been  sought  to  account  for  these 
omissions  on  the  ground  of  humility;  but  some 
may  think  that  this  cannot  be  the  clew  to  all  the 
places.  But  what  we  generalize  from  these  pas- 
sages is,  that  the  name  Peter  is  peculiarly  dealt 
with,  added  here,  and  there  withdrawn,  which 
would  be  explained  if  the  writer  had  access  to 
special  information  about  Peter.  On  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  the  doubtfulness  of  Eusebius's  sources,  and 
the  almost  self-contradiction  into  which  he  falls,  the 
internal  evidence  inclines  us  to  accept  the  account 
that  this  inspired  (iospel  has  some  connection  with 
St.  Peter,  and  records  more  exactly  the  preaching 
which  he,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  uttered  for 
the  instruction  of  the  v^'orld. 

IL  lielation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  — 
The  results  of  criticism  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
three  Gospels  are  somewhat  humiliating.  Up  to 
this  day  three  views  are  maintained  with  equal 
ardor:  (rr)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  original 
Gospel  out  of  which  the  other  two  have  been  de- 
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veloped;  (6)  that  it  was  a  compilation  from  the 
other  two,  and  therefore  was  written  last;  and  (c) 
that  it  was  copied  from  that  of  Matthew,  and  forms 
a  Unk  of  transition  between  the  other  two.  {a.)  Of 
the  first  view  Thiersch  may  serve  as  the  expositor. 
"  No  one,-'  he  says,  "  will  now  venture  to  call  Mark 
a  mere  epitomizer  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Were 
his  Gospel  an  epitome  of  theirs,  it  would  bear  the 
marks  of  the  attempt  to  combine  in  one  the  excel- 
lences of  both ;  else  the  labor  of  epitome  would  ha^'e 
been  without  an  object.  But  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case.  We  miss  the  peculiarities  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  We  find  that  which  is  common  to  both. 
And  therefore,  were  Mark's  Gospel  a  mere  epitome 
of  the  others,  we  should  have  a  third  repetition  of 
that  which  had  been  already  twice  related,  with  so 
little  additional  or  more  exact  matter,  that  the 
intention  and  conduct  of  the  writer  would  remain 
a  riddle.  This  difficulty  disappears,  and  a  great 
tep  is  made  in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Gospel  harmony,  when  we  see  that  Mark  formed 
the  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Where  they  fol- 
low him  they  agree.  Where  they  do  not,  as  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  in  his  discourses, 
and  in  his  appearances  after  his  resurrection,  they 
differ  widely,  and  each  takes  his  own  way  " 
(Thiersch,  Cfmrch  History^  p.  94,  Carlyle's  trans- 
lation). But  the  amount  of  independent  narrative 
is  too  great,  in  each  of  the  others,  to  admit  of  their 
having  derived  their  Gospels  from  Mark ;  and  in 
the  places  which  they  have  in  common,  each  treats 
the  events  in  an  independent  way,  and  not  as  a 
copyist.  Still  this  opinion  has  been  held  by  Herder, 
Storr,  Wilke,  Weisse,  Keuss,  Ewald,  and  others. 
(b.)  The  theory  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  compilation 
and  abridgment  of  that  of  Matthew  is  maintained 
by  Augustin,  and  after  him  by  Euthymius  and 
Michaelis.  The  facts  on  which  it  rests  are  clear 
enough.  There  are  in  St.  Mark  only  about  three 
events  which  St.  Matthew  does  not  narrate  (Mark 
i.  23,  viii.  22,  xii.  41);  and  thus  the  matter  of  the 
two  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  same.  But  the 
form  in  St.  Mark  is,  as  we  have  seen,  much  briefer, 
and  the  omissions  are  many  and  important.  The 
explanation  is  that  Mark  had  the  work  of  Matthew 
before  him,  and  only  condensed  it.  But  many 
would  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  both  the  others 
(Griesbach,  De  Wette.  etc.),  arguing  from  passages 
where  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  both  (see 
De  Weiie,  ffandbuch,  §  94  a),  (c.)  Lastly,  the 
theory  that  the  Gospel  before  us  forms  a  sort  of 
transition-link  between  the  other  two,  standing 
midway  between  the  Judaic  tendency  of  IMatthew 
and  the  Universalist  or  Gentile  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
need  not  trouble  us  much  here  [see  above,  p.  1697]. 
An  account  of  these  views  may  be  found  in  Hilgen- 
feld's  Kvdiigelien.  It  is  obvious  that  they  refute 
one  another:  the  same  hiternal  evidence  suffices  to 
prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  the  lalt,  and  the 
intermediate.  Let  us  return  to  the  facts,  and, 
taught  by  these  contradictions  what  is  the  worth 
of  "  internal  evidence,"  let  us  carry  our  speculations 
no  further  t.han  the  facts.  The  Gospel  of  Mark 
contains  scarcely  any  events  that  are  not  recited  by 
the  others.  There  are  verbal  coincidences  with 
each  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  peculiar  words 
from  both  meet  together  in  the  parallel  place  in 
Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistakable 
marks  of  independence.  He  has  passages  pecuhar 
to  himself  (as  iii.  20,  21,  iv.  26-29,  vii.'31-37,  viii. 
22-26,  xi.  11-14,  xiv.  51,  52,  xvi.  9-11),  and  a 
peculiar  fullness  of  detail  where  he  goes  over  the 
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same  ground  as  the  others.  The  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  is  peculiar;  so  is  the  end.  Remarkable  is 
the  absence  of  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  writer  himself,  who,  however,  recites 
such  passages  when  used  by  our  Lord.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions  to  this,  namely,  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Gospel,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  and  Is.  xl.  3 
are  cited;  and  a  verse  in  the  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion (xv.  28),  where  he  quotes  the  words,  -'and 
He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  "  (Is.  hii. 
12);  but  this  is  rejected  by  Alford  and  Tischendorf 
as  spurious,  inserted  here  from  Luke  xxii.  37.  After 
deducting  these  exceptions,  23  quotations  from  or 
references  to  the  0.  T.  remain,  in  ail  of  which  it  is 
either  our  Lord  Himself  who  is  speaking,  or  some 
one  addressing  Him. 

'J'he  hypothesis  which  best  meets  these  facts  is, 
that  whilst  the  matter  common  to  all  three  Evan- 
gelists, or  to  two  of  them,<^  is  derived  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  they  had  purposely 
reduced  to  a  common  form,  our  Evangehst  writes 
as  an  independent  witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as 
a  compiler;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  under  the  sanction  of  Peter,  and  its 
matter  in  some  degree  derived  from  him,  is  made 
probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an  eye-witness  in 
many  of  the  narratives.  The  omission  and  abridg- 
ment of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  the  sparing  use 
of  O.  T.  quotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  destination  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer 
data  for  ascertaining  it;  but  it  was  for  Gentiles, 
with  whom  illustrations  from  the  0.  T.  would  have 
less  weight,  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to 
present  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  acts  of  our 
Lord's  human  life,  rather  than  a  full  record  of  his 
divine  doctrine.  We  may  thankfully  own  that, 
with  little  that  is  in  substance  pecuHar  to  himself, 
the  Evangelist  does  occupy  for  us  a  distinct  position, 
and  supply  a  definite  want,  in  virtue  of  these  char- 
acteristics. 

HL  This  Gospel  written  jynmarily  for  Gentiles. 
—  We  have  seen  that  the  Evangelist  scarcely  refers 
to  the  0.  T.  in  his  own  person.  The  word  Law 
(i/Sfios)  does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters  interesting 
chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ;  such  as 
the  references  to  the  0.  T.  and  Law  in  Matt.  xii. 
5-7,  the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Matt.  xii.  38-45;  the 
parable  of  the  king's  son,  Matt.  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in  some 
places,  which  Jews  could  not  require :  thus,  Jordan 
is  a  "  river"  (Mark  i.  5;  Matt.  iii.  6);  the  Phari- 
sees, etc.  "used  to  fast"  (Mark  ii.  18;  Matt.  ix. 
14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
(Mark  vi.  1-4;  Matt.  xv.  1,  2);  "  the  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet,"  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
(Mark  xi.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  19);  the  Sadducees'  worst 
tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii.  18);  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  '•  over  against  the  temple  "  (Mark  xiii.  3; 
Matt.  xxiv.  3);  at  the  Passover  men  eat  "un- 
leavened bread"  (Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2, 
17),  and  explanations  are  given  which  Jews  woyld 
not  need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  15,  27, 
57).  Matter  that  might  offend  is  omitted,  as  Matt. 
X.  5,  6,  vi.  7,  8.  Passages,  not  always  peculiar  to 
Mark,   abound  in  his  Gospel,  in  which  the  an- 
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tagonism  between  the  pharisaic  legal  spirit  and  the 
Gospel  come  out  strongly  (i.  22,  ii.  19,  22,  x.  5, 
viii.  15),  which  hold  out  hopes  to  the  heathen  of 
admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  without 
the  Jews  (xii.  9),  and  which  put  ritual  forms  below 
the  worship  of  the  heart  (ii.  18,  iii.  1-5,  vii.  5-23). 
Mark  alone  preserves  those  words  of  Jesus,  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath  "  (ii.  27).  Whilst  he  omits  the  invective 
against  the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a  touch  of 
his  own  how  Jesus  condemned  them  "  with  anger  " 
(iii.  5).  When  the  Lord  purges  the  Temple  of 
those  that  polluted  it,  He  quotes  a  passage  of  Isaiah 
(Ivi.  7);  but  Mark  alone  reports  as  part  of  it  the 
words  "  of  all  nations  "  (xi.  17).  Mark  alone  makes 
the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  better  than  sacrifices 
(xii.  33).  From  the  general  testimony  of  these 
places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  inference 
from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use  in  the 
first  instance  amongst  Gentiles.  But  the  facts  give 
no  warrant  for  the  dream  that  the  first  Evangelist 
represents  the  Judaic  type  of  Christianity,  and  the 
third  the  PauHne;  and  that  Mark  occupies  an  in- 
termediate position,  marking  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other !  In  St.  Mark  we  have  the  Gospel 
as  it  was  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  it  is  so 
presented  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  Gentiles.  But 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  wish,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, to  assist  in  any  change  of  Christian 
belief  or  modes  of  thinking.  In  all  things  it  is  a 
calm  history,  not  a  polemical  pleading. 

IV.  Time  when  the  Gospel  was  loritten. — It 
will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the  time 
when  this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  are 
contradictory.  Irenseus  says  that  it  was  written 
after  the  death  (k'^oSou,  but  Grabe  would  translate, 
wrongly,  departure  from  Rome)  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  v.  8);  but  we  have  seen 
above,  that  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be 
written  during  Peter's  lifetime  (Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14, 
and  ii.  15).  In  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  to  decide 
the  question.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  dates  before 
the  reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv.  10),  where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a 
relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatest 
distinction;  and  this  epistle  was  written  about  A.  d. 
62.  If  after  coming  to  Asia  Minor  on  Paul's  send- 
ing he  went  on  and  joined  Peter  at  Babylon,  he 
may  have  then  acquired,  or  rather  completed,  that 
knowledge  of  Peter's  preaching,  which  tradition 
teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  which 
there  is  so  much  internal  evidence;  and  soon  after 
this  the  Gospel  may  have  been  composed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24-30,  33,  &c.).  Probably, 
therefore,  it  was  written  between  a.  d.  63  and  70. 
But  nothing  can  be  certainly  determined  on  this 
point. 

V.  Place  ivhere  the  Gospel  loas  loritten.  — The 
place  is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Euse- 
bius, Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  pronounce  for  Rome, 
and  many  moderns  take  the  same  view.  The  Latin 
expressions  in  the  Gospel  prove  nothing ;  for  there 
is  httle  doubt  that,  wherever  the  Gospel  was  written, 
the  writer  had  been  at  Rome,  and  so  knew  its  lan- 
guage. Chrysostom  thinks  Alexandria;  but  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

VI.  Language.  —  The  Gospel  was  written  in 
Greek;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.     Baronius  indeed,  on  the 
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authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  asserts  that 
Latin  was  the  original  language;  and  some  MSS. 
referred  to  in  Scholz  {Greek,  Test.  p.  xxx.)  repeat 
the  same;  but  this  arises  no  doubt  from  the  belief 
that  it  was  written  at  Rome  and  for  Gentiles.  This 
opinion  and  its  grounds  Wahl  has  travestied  by 
supposing  that  the  Gospel  was  written  at  Alex- 
andria in  Coptic.  A  Latin  Gospel  written  for  the 
use  of  Roman  Christians  would  not  have  been  lost 
without  any  mention  of  it  in  an  ancient  writer. 

VIL  Genuineness  of  the  Co.s^e/.  —  Schleiermacher 
was  the  first  perhaps  to  question  that  we  have  in 
our  present  Gospel  that  of  which  Papias  speaks,  on 
the  ground  that  his  words  would  apply  to  a  simpler 
and  less  orderly  composition  (Studien  u.  Kritiken, 
1832).  Accordingly  the  usual  assumption  of  a  later 
editor  is  brought  in,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  [see  p.  1697].  But  the  words  of  Papias 
require  no  such  aid  (Euseb.  //.  F.  iii.  39),  nor 
would  such  authority  be  decisive  if  they  did.  All 
ancient  testimony  makes  Mark  the  author  of  a 
certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  his- 
torical ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the  very  few 
sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from  patristic 
quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to  produce.  Justin 
Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix.  44,  46,  48,  xii.  30, 
and  iii.  17,  and  Irenseus  cites  both  the  opening 
and  closing  words  (iii.  10,  6).  An  important  tes- 
timony in  any  case,  but  doubly  so  from  the  doubt 
that  has  been  cast  on  the  closing  verses  (xvi.  9-19). 
Concerning  these  verses  see  Meyer's,  Alford's,  and 
Tischendorf 's  notes.  The  passage  is  rejected  by 
the  majority  of  modem  critics,  on  the  testimony 
of  MSS.  [particularly  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic] 
and  of  old  writers  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  diction.  Though  it  is  probable  that  this  sec- 
tion is  from  a  different  hand,  and  was  annexed  to 
the  Gospel  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  found  in  three  of 
the  four  great  uncial  MSS.  (A  CD),  and  is  quoted 
without  any  question  by  Irenseus.  Among  late 
critics  Olshausen  still  pronounces  for  its  genuine- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  these  few  verses  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  placed  above  the  reach 
of  reasonable  doubt. 

VIIL  Style  and  Diction.  —  The  purpose  of  the 
Evangelist  seems  to  be  to  place  before  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He  uses  the  present 
tense  instead  of  the  narrative  aorist,  almost  in  every 
chapter.  The  word  cvdeccs,  "straightway,"  is  used 
by  St.  Mark  forty-one  times.  The  first  person  is 
prefei'red  to  the  third  (iv.  39,  v.  8,  9,  12,  vi.  2,  3, 
31,  33,  ix.  25,  33,  xii.  6).  Precise  and  minute  de- 
tails as  to  persons,  places,  and  numbers,  abound  in 
the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give  force  and 
vividness  to  the  picture  of  the  human  life  of  our 
Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  are  not  very 
exactly  arranged;  they  are  often  connected  by 
nothing  more  definite  than  Kai  and  ird\iu-  Its 
conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more 
obscure  than  the  others  (i.  13,  ix.  5,  6,  iv.  10-34). 

Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  noticed; 
amongst  them  the  following:  1.  Hebrew  (Ara- 
maic) words  are  used,  but  explained  for  Gentile 
readers  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41,  vii.  11,  34,  ix.  43,  x.  46, 
xiv.  36,  XV.  22,  34).  2.  Latin  words  are  very  fre- 
quent, as  drjvdpiov,  \e'ye<av,  o"ir€Kov\drco(j,  K€vtv- 
oiooVi  Krjuaosi  KohpdvTqsi  (ppayyeWScc,  TrpaiTw- 
piovt  ^((TTris.  3.  Unusual  words  or  phrases  are  found 
here;  as   i^dirii/a^  ix.  8;  itricrvvrpex^iVi  ix.   25; 
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roi/^exwy,  xi.  34;  vdpdos  iriaTiKr],  xiv.  3;  eVeiAeoj, 
XV.  46;  jj(pi€,  i.  34,  xi.  16;  TrpoaKaprepeTv  (of  a 
thing),  iii.  9 ;  €7rl  t5  Trpo(TK€(pd\aiou  KadevSoou, 
iv.  38 ;  TTpoeAaySe  fivpiaai,  xiv.  8.  4.  Diminutives 
are  frequent.  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii. 
only)  ii.  16,  18,  20,  22,  27,  28.  6.  Negatives  are 
accumulated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (vii.  12,  ix. 
8,  xii.  34,  XV.  5,  i.  44  (ovkcti  oh  fi}],  xiv.  25,  etc., 
etc.).  7.  Words  are  often  added  to  adverbs  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis ;  as  rSre  iv  iKeivp  ttj  rnxipa, 
ii.  20;  ZiarcavThs  vvKrhs  kolL  rj/uLepas,  ver.  5;  eu- 
Oecos  fjicra  aTrovSrjSi  vi.  25;  also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x. 
20,  xiii.  29,  xiv.  30,  43.  8.  The  same  idea  is  often 
repeated  under  another  expression,  as,  i.  42,  ii.  25, 
viii.  15,  xiv.  68,  etc.  9.  And  sometimes  the  rep- 
etition is  effected  by  means  of  the  opposite,  as  in 
i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places.  10.  Sometimes 
emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reiteration,  as  in  ii. 
15,  19.  11.  The  elliptic  use  of  tVa,  like  that  of 
OTTOS  in  classical  writers,  is  found,  ver.  23.  12. 
The  word  iTrepcor^u  is  used  twenty-five  times  in 
this  Gospel.  13.  Instead  of  (rvfx^ovMov  Xaix^d- 
uetu  of  Matt.,  Mark  has  avfx^ovXiov  iroieiv,  iii. 
6,  XV.  1.  14.  There  are  many  words  peculiar  to 
Mark;  thus  &KaKos,  vii.  37,  ix.  17,  25;  iKdajx- 
^€7(rdai,  ix.  15,  xiv.  33,  xvi.  5,  6 ;  ivajKaXi^eadai, 
ix.  36,  X.  16 ;  KevTvpiccv-,  xv.  39,  44,  45 ;  -n-pofxep- 
ifxpav,  xiii.  11 ;  irpoo-iropevcaOai^  x.  35 ;  crriX^ciu, 
ix.  3;  (TToi^ds,  xi.  8;  cwdxi^eiv,  v.  24,  31; 
aKdo\7}^,  ix.  44,  46,  48;  TraLdiSdeu,  ix.  21,  a/avp- 
ui(u,  XV.  23. 

The  diction  of  St.  Mark  presents  the  difficulty 
that  whilst  it  abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in  ex- 
pressions that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  stilJ 
much  more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  St. 
Matthew  than  to  the  purer  style  of  St.  Luke. 

IX.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  — The 
following  list  of  references  to  the  Old  Testament  is 
nearly  or  quite  complete :  — 

Mark  1.    2.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

1.     3.  Is.  xl.  3. 

i.  44.  Lev.  xiv.  2. 

ii.  25.  1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

iv.  12.  Is.  vi.  10. 

vii.  6.  Is,  xxix.  13. 

vii.  10.  Ex.  XX.  12,  xxi.  17. 

ix.  44.  Is.  Ixvi.  24. 

x.  4.  Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

X.  7.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

X.  19.  Ex.  XX.  17. 

xi.  17.  Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  11. 

xii.  10.  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

xii.  19.  Deut.  xxv.  5. 

xii.  26.  Ex.  iii.  6. 

xii.  29.  Deut.  vi.  4. 

xii.  31.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

xii.  86.  Ps.  ex.  1. 

xiii.  14.  Dan.  ix.  27.' 

xiii.  24.  Is.  xiii.  10. 

xiv.  27.  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

xiv.  62.  Dan.  vii.  13. 
XV.  28(?)Is.  liii.  12. 

XT.  34.  Ps.  xxii.  1. 

X.  Contents  of  the  Gospel.  —  Though  this  Gos- 
pel has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not  shared 
with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been 
silenced  without  injury  to  the  divine  harmony. 
The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in  which  the 
Lord  took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of  the 
narration,  the  very  absence  of  the  precious  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  which,   interposed  between   his 
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deeds,  would  have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to 
this  Gospel  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  of  Jesus  against  sin  and  evil  in  the 
world  during  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man 
among  men.  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange 
observes,  those  words  of  Peter :  "  How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  l^azareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  Devil;  for  God  was 
with  Him  "  (Acts  x.  38).  It  develops  a  series  of 
acts  of  this  conflict,  broken  by  times  of  rest  and 
refreshing,  in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  mountain. 
It  records  the  exploits  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
war  against  Satan,  and  the  retirement  in  which 
after  each  He  returned  to  commune  with  his 
Father,  and  bring  back  fresh  strength  for  new 
encounters.  Thus  the  passage  from  ii.  1  to  iii.  6 
describes  his  first  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  and 
it  ends  in  a  conspiracy  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
for  his  destruction,  before  which  He  retires  to  the 
sea  (iii.  7).  The  passage  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  6  con- 
tains the  account  of  his  conflict  with  the  unbelief 
of  his  own  countrymen,  ending  with  those  remark- 
able words,  "  And  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
work,  save  that  He  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick 
folk  and  healed  them;"  then,  constrained  (so  to 
speak)  in  his  working  by  their  resistance,  He  retired 
for  that  time  from  the  struggle,  and  "  went  round 
about  the  villages  teaching''  (vi.  6). 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  Gospel  are  these :  — 
1.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  (i.  1-13).  2.  Acts 
of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (i.  14-ix.  50).  3.  Teaching  in 
Perjfia,  where  the  spirit  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Gospel  is  brought  out  (x.  1-34).  4.  Teaching, 
trials,  and  sufferings  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus  revealing 
Himself  as  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom  (x.  35- 
and  XV.  47).    5.  Resurrection  (xvi.). 

Sources.  — The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  and 
besides  them,  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N,  T. 
(Bagster,  1848);  Lange,  Bibelwerk^  part  ii.,  and 
Leben  Jesu;  Fritzsche  on  St.  Mark  (Leipzig, 
1830);  Kuhn,  Le6e?z  Jesu,  vol.  i.  (Mainz,  1838), 
and  Sepp,  Leben  Christi  (1843-46).  W.  T. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  The  most  important 
works  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  are  mentioned  in  the 
supplement  to  the  article  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  959 
if.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  critical  works  of 
Wilke  (1838),  Hilgenfeld  (1850),  Baur  (1851), 
James  Smith  of  Jordanhill  (1853),  Holtzmann 
(1863),Weizsacker  (1864),  with  others  there-  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  commentaries  of  Kuinoel,  01s- 
hausen,  DeWette,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Lange,  Nast,  etc., 
the  following  deserve  to  be  noted:  Knobel,  De 
Ev.  Marci  Origine,  Vratisl.  1831;  Hitzig,  ITeber 
Johannes  Marcus  u.  seine  Schriften,  oder  icelcher 
Johannes  hat  die  Ojfenbarung  verfasst  f  Zurich, 
1843 ;  Glider,  art.  Marcus  Evangelist,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  ix.  44-51  (1858);  Kenrick,r/ie  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  the  Protevangellum,  in  his  Biblical 
Essays,  Lond.  1864,  12mo,  pp.  1-68;  Hilgenfeld, 
Das  Marcus- Evangeliumu.  die  Marcus- Hypothese, 
in  his  Zeitschr.f.  wiss.  TheoL,  1864,  vii.  287-333; 
and  Marcus  zwischen  Matthdus  u.  Lucas,  ibid., 
1866,  ix.  82-113;  Zeller,  Zuni  Marcus-Evange- 
lium,m  Hilgenfeld's -^eife'cA?'.  y.  wiss.  Theol.  1865, 
viii.  308-328,  385-408;  H.  U.  Maijboom,  Ges- 
chiedenis  en  Critiek  der  Marcus-Hypothese,  Amst. 
1866;  J.  H.  A.  Michelsen,  Ilet  Evangelie  van 
Markus,  le  gedeelte,  Amst.  1867 ;  Aug.  Kloster- 
mann,  Das  Markusevangelium  nach  seinem  Quel- 
lenwerthe  f.  d.  evang.   Geschichte,    Gott.   1867; 
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J.  H.  Scholten,  Het  oiidste  evangelie.  Critisch 
onderzoek  naar  de  zamenstelling  .  .  .  de  hist, 
waarde  en  den  owsprong  der  evangelien  naar  Mat- 
theus  en  Marcus,  Leiden,  1868;  Davidson,  Introd. 
to  the  Study  of  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  .1868,  ii.  76-123. 
For  an  historical  outline  of  the  discussions  respecting 
the  relation  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  those  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  see  Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Bibelu)erk, 
vol.  viii.  (1866),  pp.  29-55.  Many  recent  critics, 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article 
(p.  1788  b),  as  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  Kenrick,  Ritschl 
{Theol.  Jahrb.  1851),  Holtzmann,  Weiss '( T'/ieo/. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1861),  Schenkel,  Weizsacker,  and 
Meyer  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Kommentar,  re- 
gard Mark  as  the  earliest  and  most  original  of  the 
first  three  Gospels,  most  of  them,  however,  resort- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier,  perhaps  Petrine 
Gospel,  which  forms  its  basis.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  with  great  fullness  by  Holtzmann.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hilgenfeld  strenuously  maintains  the 
secondary  and  derivative  character  of  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, and  Davidson,  in  his  new  Introduction  (1868), 
as  well  as  Bleek,  adheres  substantially  to  the  view 
of  Griesbach,  arguing  that  it  was  mainly  compiled 
from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Against  the  supposition 
that  any  one  of  the  Evangelists  copied  from  the 
others,  see  particularly  the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Correspondences  among 
the  First  Three  Gospels,"  in  his  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  (1846),  vol.  i, 
Addit.  Note  D.,  pp.  cvi.-ccxiii. 

Among  the  special  commentaries  we  may  notice 
the  following:  Victor  Antiochenus  (fl.  A.  d.  401), 
ed.  by  C.  F.  Matthasi  (BiKTopos  irpecrlS-  'kvr>  koI 
'a.KXoi}V  rivcav  Trarepcou  i^r}yr}(ns  els  rh  Kara  Map- 
Kou  ay-  €vayy€\tov),  Moscow,  1775,  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Max.  Bibl.  Patrum,  iv.  370  ff".  (comp. 
Lardner,  Works,  iv.  581  ff.,  ed.  1829);  Possinus, 
Catena  Grcecorum  Patrum  in  Marcimi,  Romae, 
1673,  fol. ;  Cramer,  Catena  Grcecomun  Patrum 
in  Evv.  Matth.  et  Marci,  Oxon.  1840 ;  Euthymius 
Zigabenus  (in  Migne's  Patrol.  Grceca,  vol.  cxxix.), 
and  Theophylact  {ibid.  vol.  cxxiii. ) ;  see  more  fully 
under  Luke,  Gospel  of,  p.  1699  ;  G.  A.  Heupe- 
lius,  Marci  Evang.  Notis  gram.-hist.-crit.  illus- 
tratum.  Argent.  1716 ;  J.  Eisner,  Com.  philol.-crit. 
in  Ev.  Marci,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1773;  C.  F.  A. 
Fritzsche,  Evang.  Marci  recensuit  et  cum  Comm, 
perpetuis  edidit,  Lips.  1830,  a  very  elaborate  philo- 
logical commentary ;  James  Ford,  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Mai'k  illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Au- 
thors, Lond.  1849;  J.  A.  Alexander,  The  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  explained,  New  York,  1858, 
perhaps  the  best  commentary  in  English,  being  at 
the  same  time  scholarly  and  popular ;  (N.  N.  Whit- 
ing,) The  Gospel  accorxling  to  Mark,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common  Eng- 
lish Version,  with  Notes,  New  York,  1858  (Amer. 
Bible  Union).  The  translation  of  Lange' s  Com- 
mentary by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  New  York,. 
1866,  forming,  with  Oosterzee  on  Luke,  vol.  ii.  of 
the  N.  T.  series,  and  the  new  (5th)  edition  of  Mey- 
er's Krit.  exeg.  Handb.  ilb.  d.  Evv.  des  Markus  et 
Lukas  (Gott.  1867),  should  also  be  mentioned 
here.  A. 

MAR'MOTH  (MapyuwOi;  Alex.  UapfiaQi'- 
Marimoth)  =  Meremoth  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Uriah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  62;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

MA'ROTH  (ri^112  [bitterness,  pi.  Ges.]: 
odvuT]   in   both  MSS. :    and  so  also   Jerome,    in 
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Atncnitudinibus),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western 
lowland  of  Judah  whose  names  are  alluded  to  or 
played  upon  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the  warning 
with  which  his  prophecy  opens  (i.  12).  The  allu- 
sion turns  on  the  signification  of  Maroth  —  "  bit- 
ternesses."' It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  the  name  been  encountered  by  travellers. 
Schwarz's  conjecture  (107),  that  it  is  a  contraction 
of  Maarath,  is  not  very  happy,  as  the  latter  con- 
tains the  letter  ain,  which  but  very  rarely  disap- 
pears under  any  process  to  which  words  are  sub- 
jected. G. 

*  MARKET  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the 
27th  chap,  of  Ezekiel  (vv.  13,  17,  19,  25),  where  it 

is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebr.  n'HDtD,  which  in 
the  same  chapter  is  five  times  (in  vv.  9,  27,  33,  34) 
translated  "  merchandise."  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  ayopd,  which, 
however,  is  rendered  market-/?/ace  in  Matt.  xx.  3 ; 
Mark  xii.  38 ;  Luke  vii.  32 ;  Acts  xvi.  19 ;  and  in 
Mark  vi.  56  is  translated  '•'■  street ''''  (apparently  after 
the  Vulg.  in  ■plateis). 

The  market  was  not  only  a  place  of  traffic,  but 
also  of  general  resort.  It  was  frequented  by  per- 
sons in  search  of  amusement  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  16 ;  Luke 
vii.  32)  or  of  employment  (Matt.  xx.  3),  and  in 
time  of  calamity  (Eccles.  xii.  5  LXX. ;  cf.  Is.  xv.  3). 
There  justice  was  commonly  administered,  and 
many  other  public  affairs  transacted;  there,  too, 
prophets  and  public  teachers  found  their  auditors 
(cf.  Jer.  xvii.  19 ;  Prov.  i.  20  f.,  viii.  1  f. ;  Luke 
xiii.  26).  They  were  "  market-loungers  "  (ayopaToi) 
who  aided  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  Paul  at  Thes- 
salonica  (Acts  xvii.  5).  Accordingly,  the  word 
sometimes  appears  to  designate  little  more  than  a 
place  of  publicity  (Matt,  xxiii.  7;  Mark  xii.  38; 
Luke  xi.  43,  xx.  46). 

The  market-places  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  times,  lay  just  within  the  gates 
[Gates,  vol.  i.  p.  871;  see  also  Thomson's  Land 
and  Book,  i.  29  fF.].  They  sometimes  consisted  of 
something  more  than  a  bare,  open  space,  if  we 
may  judge  from  1  Esdr.  ii.  18  (17),  where  we  read 
of  "  building  (olKodojULOvo-i)  the  market-places  ;  " 
cf.  Joseph.  J3.  J.  i.  21,  §  8.  And  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  always  situated  close  to  the  city 
gates  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1 ;  v.  12,  §  3 ;  Vita^  p. 
22).  Certainly  in  Jerusalem  trade  seems  not  to 
have   been  confined  to  the   neighborhood  of  the 
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gates ;  for  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21  of  the  bakers' 
street  ('^•in)  (cf.  also  Neh.  iii.  32),  in  Josephus 
{JB.  J.  V.  8,  §  1),  of  the  wool-mart,  the  copper- 
smiths' shops,  the  clothes  market,  and  (B.  J.  v.  4, 
§  1)  of  the  valley  of  the  cheese-makers,  while  in 
the  rabbinical  writings  still  other  associated  trades 
are  mentioned,  as  the  corn-market,  meat-marliet, 
etc.  (For  illustrations  of  modern  usages,  see  Tobler's 
Denkblditer  mis  Jerusalem,  pp.  139  ff.,  142  f.,  373  f., 
&c.)  Accordingly,  the  supposition  is  not  an  im- 
probable one  that  in  the  larger  cities  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  country  produce,  cattle,  etc.,  was  held 
in  piazze  near  the  gates,  while  traffic  in  manufac- 
tured articles  was  grouped  in  bazaars,  or  collections 
of  shops  within  —  a  usage  not  unknown  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day  [Stkep:t]  (see  Hackett's  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture,  p.  69  ff'.).  On  the  approach 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  a  festival,  a-  signal  from  a 
trumpet  was  given  "between  the  two  evenings" 
[Day,  vol.  i.  p.  568]  that  work  should  cease  and  the 
markets  be  closed.  They  remained  shut  also  on 
days  of  public  mourning.  Foreigners  seem  to  have 
been  free  to  engage  in  traffic  (Neh.  xiii.  16,  x.  31); 
indeed,  the  wandering  habits  of  oriental  traders 
are  indicated  by  the  primary  signification  ("  one 

who  travels  about  ")  of  "^H^  and  Vpl,  two  of 
the  most  common  Hebrew  words  to  denote  a  mer- 
chant, (see  Jas.  iv.  13,  and  Hackett's  Illustrations, 
etc.  p.  70  f.).  The  falsification  of  weights  and 
measures  was  vigorously  proscribed  by  JMoses  and 
the  prophets  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36;  Dent.  xxv.  13,  15; 
Ezek.  xlv.  10  fF. ;  Amos  viii.  5 ;  Micah  vi.  10  f. ;  cf. 
Prov.  xi.  1,  xvi.  11,  xx.  10,  23).  On  the  medium 
of  trade  see  Money. 

Respecting  "the  market"  at  Athens,  where  Paul 
disputed  daily,"  according  to  the  practice  of  pub- 
lic teachers,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Socrates,  see 
Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  A  detailed  account  (of 
course  somewhat  conjectural)  of  the  place  and  its 
environs  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Epp.  of  St.  Paid,  i.  354  f..  Am.  ed.,  and  a  hvely 
description  of  the  scenes  that  were  to  be  witnessed 
there  may  be  found  in  Felton's  Lectures  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Greece,  i.  375  ff. ;  cf.  Becker's  Chari- 
cles,  2d  Eng.  ed.,  p.  277  ff.  The  "  market-place  " 
of  Philippi,  and  the  proceedings  before  the  "  prae- 
tors "  there,  must  derive  illustration  from  the  foren- 
sic usages  of  Rome,  of  which  Philippi  as  a  Roman 
colony  was  a  miniature  likeness.  J.  H.  T. 
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